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PREFACE 

The fourth edition of Everyman's Encyclopaedia is more fortunate than 
the second and third, each of which had to take into account the after¬ 
math of a world war—so largely in fact did the Second World War 
loom when the late Athelstan Ridgway was editing the third edition 
that some 10 per cent of the total wordage was devoted to it. To 
counterbalance this, the effects of the cold war, while not so materially 
disruptive as those of the great wars, have^ already proved to be poli¬ 
tically and culturally far-reaching, especially in the Middle and Far 
East, and every attempt has been made to obtain the latest information 
from these areas right up to the time of going to press. 

Advantage has been taken of the comparatively peaceful 1950’s to 
carry out a much more drastic revision of the basic material than has 
been possible hitherto. To this end the entire work was divided up 
into sections of knowledge, each of which was reorganised and re¬ 
balanced within itself before being redistributed under its alphabetical 
headings in the body of the work as a whole. The effect of this method 
has been to ensure a uniformity of treatment and approach which was 
absent from the enlarged second and third editions, and which readers 
will be able to test for themselves with the aid of the interlocking cross- 
references that have been provided. For the convenience of the 
reader, too, it has been a matter of policy to break up the very long 
articles as far as possible and distribute them under appropriate sub¬ 
headings in tlieir alphabetical order. Shon articles for quick reference 
are again an outstanding feature. Thousands of articles, both long 
and short, have been entirely rewritten so as to cover the latest advances 
in human knowledge, especially in the field of Science, and the number 
of illustrations has been increased. The method of revision adopted 
for this edition has the further advantage that in reviewing their 
sections as a whole the contributors have been able to preserve a just 
balance between the topical event, which is given such prominence by 
press and radio, and the findings of centuries of civilisation, the sum¬ 
mary of which is an encyclopaedia’s primary concern. 

V 
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The articles themselves, which are the composite work of numerous 
experts within their own fields, are, as in the previous editions, un¬ 
signed. To the many learned contributors I should like to express 
my sincere gratitude for their willing and constructive co-operation, 
without which the difficulties of my task would have been immeasur¬ 
ably increased. 

1958 E. F. B. 



ABBREVIATIONS 


The titles of subjects, which are printed first in bold tyre, have 
been abbreviated within each article to the Initial letter or letters. 


ac., acre(s). 
affric., agricultural, 
ambas., aiuba«Rador(s). 

Amer., American, 
anct, ancient, 
ann., annual, 
arron., arrondissement. 

A.-S., Anglo-Saxon. 

A.V., Authorised Version, 
b., born. 

Biog. Die., Biogi*aphical Dietionary. 
bor., borough, 
bp., birthplace. 

Brit., British. 
a., about. 

C., Centigrade, 
cap., capital. 

cent.> century (7th cent.), 
chem., chemistry. 

CO., county, 
com., commune, 
cub. ft, cubic feet. 

d. , died. 

Dan., Danish, 
dept, department, 
dimin., dimintitive. 
dist., district, 
div., division. 

E., east; eastern, 
cedes., ecclesiastical, 
ed., edition; edited, 
educ., educated. 

e. g., for example. 

Ency. Brit., J'lncyclopacdia Britamiica. 
Eng., English. 

estab., established; establishment, 
fl., flourished. 

Flem., Flemish, 
fort, tn, forlified town. 

Fr., Frencli. 
ft, feet. 

Ger., German. 

Gk, Greek, 
gov., government. 

Heb., Hebrew, 
hist., history, 
horticult., horticultural, 
h.p., horse-power. 

H.Q., headquarters. 
hr(s), hour(s). 

In., inch(es). 
inhab., inhabilant(s). 
is., island(s). 

It., Italian. 

Jap., Japanese. 

i our., journal. 

-at., Latin. 

E.E. 1 


lat., latitude. 

Ib., pound(s). 

l. b., left bank, 
long., longitude. 

m. , niilc(s). 
manuf., manufacture. 

M. E., Middle English, 
min., mimite(s). 

Mod. E., Modern English, 
m.p.h., miles per hour, 
mrkt tn, market town. 

MS., MSS., manuscript(s). 
mt, mts, mount, mountain(s). 

N. , north; northern. 

N. T., New Testament. 

O. E.. Old English. 

O.F., Old French. 

O.T., Old I’estament. 
oz, ounee(s). 

par., parish. 

pari., parliamentary. 

pop., population. 

prin., principal. 

prof., professor. 

prov., province; provincial. 

pub., published; publication 

R., riv., river. 

R.A.F., Koyal Air Force, 
r. b., right bank, 
rep., republic. 

Rep. of Ireland, Eire. 

R.N., Boyal Navy. 

Rom., Roman. 

r.p.m., revolutions per minute. 

R. V., Itcvised Version. 

S. , south; southe?rn. 
sec., second (s). 
sev., several. 

Sp., Si)anish. 

sp. gr., specific gravity. 

sq. m., square miles, 
temp., temperature, 
ter., territ.oiT. 

tn, town. 

trails., translated; translation, 
trib., tributary. 

U.K., United Kingdom. 

U.N., United Nations, 
univ., university. 

U.N.O., United Nations Organisation, 
urb., urban. 

U.S.A., United States of America, 
vil., village, 
vol., volume. 

W., west; western. 

Wm, William. 
yd(s), yard(s). 

vii ♦ 
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A: 1. First letter of the Eng. alphabet, 
as of all the European alphabets. It is de¬ 
rived through the Lat. and Etruscan from 
the Gk alphas and we still retain in our cap. 
A the Gk and Horn, lapidary form. The 
Greeks, who learned the art of writing 
from the Phoenicians, borrowed this letter 
from the Semites. Indeed, whereas the Gk 
name is meaningless, the Semitic name, 
cdeph, is a word in the Semitic languages 
meaning ox. The modem name of 
the letter A is of Etruscan oririn. Our 
small a, in both its forms, itallo a and 
roman a, derives from the Caroline form 
(employed in the Frankish empire at the 
end of the 8th cent.), which in its turn 
descended from the serai-uncial book- 
hand. The Venetian minusculae, nowa¬ 
days known as italics (introduced in 
Florence in the 15th cent.), and the Rom. 
type of letter (perfected In N. Italy, 
chiefly at Venice, where It was used in the 
printing presses about the end of the 
15th cent.), were adopted here, from 
Italy, in the 16th cent. The black letter 
or Gothic, also develoi^d from the 
Caroline (at the end of the I2th cent.), 
and employed in NW. Europe, Including 
England, until the 16th cent., is still used 
in Germany as the ‘national* hand. The 
Semitic aleph was (and stUl is, for Instance, 
In Heb.) a consonant, not a vowel. Its 
sound was that of a guttural breathing, 
and, strange to say, this sound is perhaps 
the most commonly represented by our 
own A, as in aboard, mjrcmnd, etc. The 
Greeks adopted the symbol to represent 
what Is now the general continental 

S ronunciation of A, which is rare in 
lug.; this is the purest and simplest 
vowel sound, and is uttered by opening 
the air passage to its fullest extent, as in 
father. It is regarded as the primitive 
vowel soimd. 

A Is readily interchanged with O, as in 
the Ger. and Eng. kali, cold. It is inter¬ 
changed also witn E. Thus the Romans 
generally substituted an A where we now 
find E in Ger. names, as Albis for Elbe; 
Amiaia for Ema. A is interchanged with 
I, as in the Gk a-, an- and the Lat. in-, 
and in the Lat. sine and the Fr. aans. 
The numerical value of a is 1 in most 
alphabetical scripts See Alphabet. 

2. In music, the sixth note of the 
diatonic scale of C major. The key of A 
major contains FJf, C#, and Gi?, and its 
relative minor is F#. The key of A 
minor has no key signature, though it 
requires G# for its leading note. It is 
relative to the major key of C. 

3. Or An, the indefinite article, a being 
used before a consonant, an before a 
vowel; as a king, an emperor. Sometimes 
a virtual consonant exists at the beginning 
of a word without being written, as in 
union and oitcc; before these words it is 
customary to drop the final letter of the 
article in conversation and writing. 
When an h is mute, however, we may at 


the risk of ^ writ¬ 

ing and speaking; thus a hiatory, an 
historical work. That an and not a 
was the original form is proved by the 
A.-S. an and the Ger. ein; indeed our 
numeral one is nothing but a form of It. 
The a in ‘three shillings a pound,* 
however^ is not an indefinite article but 
a deteriorated form of an O.E. pre¬ 
position. The double form of our 
article has caused certain words to be 
wrongly written, as a newt for an ewt 
{eft). The letter a often appears pre¬ 
fixed to a word, as in aside, afoot, aboard, 
nawadaya, etc.; these are derived from 
on ayde, on fote, on borde, now-on-daiea, 
all of which forms are found in our early 
Eng. poets; this on is an A.-S. preposition 
meaning in. In many places a now takes 
the place of on, as ‘he fell asleep,* which 
in an old version of the N.T. was ‘he fell 
on sleep.* 

A Beoket,Thomas, see Beokkt, Thomas. 

A Beokett, Gilbert Abbott (1811-56), 
humorous wHter, b. London. Educ. at 
Westminster School, he was called to the 
Bar and became a ma^strate. Ho was 
one of the first contributors to Punch, 
and also wrote for The Times, Morning 
Herald, and Illustrated London News. 
He wrote over 50 plays, and helped to 
dramatise some of Dickens’s novels, but 
is best remembered as the author of 
comic bJsts. of England and Rome, and 
Comic Blackstone, 1846. 

A Cappella (It., *Jn church style*), 
musical term used in reference to compo¬ 
sitions in which the vocal parte have no 
instrumental accompaniment. Formerly 
it was also used for vocal compositions in 
the accompaniment of which octaves and 
unison only were employed, and as an 
equivalent for the tempo direction alia 
breve. 

A Capricoio (It., ‘capriciously*), mmical 
term which indicates that the composition 
may be played in time and expression 
according to the will of the Instrumentalist. 

A Priori and A Posteriori. The contrast 
between these 2 methods of reasoning 
does not now inmly exactly what it did in 
earlier times. By an a priori argument 
was originally meant one from law or 
cause to effect; by a posteriori, one from 
effect to cause. Kant (q.v.) introduced 
a new distinction. Reasoning on the 
fundamental laws of the mind, he asserts 
that there are certain ‘transcendental 
ideas* (called by him categories), which 
exist independently of experience, and 
aiguments from these are a priori. Such 
Ideas are those of space, time, reality, 
negation, and others, which, he says, we 
do not derive from experience, but 
through the application of which we 
acquire experience. In morality also he 
declares that the ideas Implied in the 
words good and bad are innate and 
imperative in every mind, Independently 
of actual observation. A posteriori 
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arsTuments, on the other hand, are the Dutch and Belgian borders. It was 
deduced from experience founded on known as a spa In Rom. times, and it 
observation. That school of philosophy became the N. cap. of the empire of the 
which sets the highest value on the Carlovingians (q.v.). Twenty-eight of 
Kantian a priori reasoning la called the Holy Rom. emperors were crowned 
Institutionalist or Transcendental; the in the city, the last being Ferdinand I 
opposing section are called Empiricists. (q.v.). A treaty signed at A. in 1668 
A tempo (It., ‘in time’), musical term ended the War of Devolution (q.v.), and 
used to indicate a reversion to the time a treaty of 1748 ended the War of the 
at the beginning of a movement, when Austrian Succession {see Austiua, His- 
that time has been altered, e.g. ad libitum^ tory). The city was in Fr. hands in 1792 
a piacere, or for a longer time, e.g. piii and again from 1794 to 181.'>. In 1815 it 
lenio, piii allegro, etc. wont to Pnissia, and in 1818 a great con- 

Aa (from Old Ger. aha, water), name of gress was held in the city for settling the 



sev. small rivs.—3 in Germany, 3 in 
Switzerland, 2 in Holland, 2 in Latvia, 
and 1 in France. The Fr. riv. rises near 
Desvres, and flows through St-Omer to 
the N. Sea at Graveliues. 

Aabenraa (per. Apenrade): 1. Amt in 
S. Jutland, Denmark. From 1864 until 
1920 the prov. was part of the plebiscite 
of Germany. Area 305 sq. m.; pop. 
49,000. 

2. Cap. of the above, seaport on an 
inlet of the Little Belt; it has a good 
harbour and considerable ti ajisport trade, 
besides Ashing, shipbuilding, and other 
industries. Pop. 13,800. 

Aaoh, Ger. tn in the Land of Baden- 
Wflrttemberg (q.v.), near the Swiss 
border, 65 m. S. by W. of Stuttgart (q.v.). 
It has a pilgrims’ chapel, and its mineral 
^ring is the strongest in Germany. 
Pop. 1100. 

Aachen (Fr. Aix-la-Chapelle), Ger. city 
In the Land of N.-Rhine-Westphalia 
(q.v.), 45 m. SW. of DAsseldorf (q.v.), near 


affairs of Europe after the Napoleonic 
wars. During the First World War it 
wjis for a time the Kaiser’s H.Q. During 
the Second World War it was very 
severely damaged. The cathedral, in 
which Charlemagne (q.v.) is buried, has 
a wonderful Gothic choir; the Palatine 
chapel (whence the Fr. name) dates from 
the 9th cent. Among the other notable 
buildings of the city is the 14th-ceut. tn 
hall, built on the site of Charlemagne’s 
palace. A. is in a rich coal-mining dist., 
and has iron, chemical, textile, and glass 
industries. The mineral springs are the 
hottest in central Europe. Pop. 148,900. 

Aalborg: 1. Amt in N. Jutland, Den¬ 
mark. The N. part is low, and much of 
tlie region is covered by forests and moors. 
Area 1130 sq. m.; pop. 233,000. 

2. Cap. of the above, on the S. side of 
the Lim Fjord. It has a Gothic cathedral 
and is the seat of a Lutheran bishopric. 
A modern festival and concert hall was 
built in 1949-53. There are cement 
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works, textile and tobacsco factories, and Aar, largest riv. entirely within 
shipbuilding yards. The tn was used as Switzerland, trib. of the Rhine; rises W. 
an air base by the Gornaans In 1940 and of the Grimsel pass (a«yi) and flows 
was bombed by the R.A.F. Pop. 83,210. tlirough Lakes Brlonz and Thim, Joiidilg 
Aalen, Ger. tn in the Land of Baden- the Rhine near Waldshut. On its banks 
Wlirttemberg (q.v.), on the Kooher, are Meiringen, Interlaken, Thun, Bern, 
42 m. E. of Stuttgart (q.v.). It was once Solothurm Aarburg, Olten, Aarau, and 
a free city of the empire, and has fine old Brugg. It has aev. tribs., including the 
houses and the oldest baroque church in Reuss and LImmat. It is 180 m. long. 
Germany. There are Rom. remains in Aarau. cap. of the canton of Aargau, 
the dist. Textiles and iron and leather Switzerland, on the R. Aar, 40 m. NK. of 
goods are manuf. Pop. 26,000. Bern; manufs. silk, leather, cotton goods, 

Aalesund (Alesund), tn in Romsdal, mathematical instruments. At A. the 
Norway; a great port for herring-fishing; assembly of the diet of the cantons met 



Aalborg Tunstforening 

AALBORO: OLD TOWN HALL AND THE STONE HOUSE OF THE AALBORQ MERCHANT, 


JENS 


burnt down in 1904, but rebuilt since; 
bp. of Rollo. Has broadcasting station. 
Pop. 19,000. 

Aali Pasha (1815-71), Turkish states¬ 
man. At the Congress of Paris (1856) he 
represented Turkey, and maintained her 
rights with great skill. He helped to put 
down the Cretan rebellion (1867-8) and 
subdued the Khedive of Egypt (1869). 

Aalst. see Alost. 

Aalter. see Aeltre. 

Aalto, (Hugo) Alvar (1898- ), Finnish 
architect, tn-planner, and furniture de¬ 
signer, awarded R.I.B.A. royal gold medal 
for architecture, 1957. Prin, buildings: 
library, Viipuri (1927-35); sanatorium, 
Palmlo (1929-33); Finnish pavilions at 
the Paris exhibition (1937) and New York 
(1939); students’ hostel at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts (1947); Pensions Office, 
Helsinki (1956); flats in the Tiergarten, 
Berlin (1957). 

Aaltonen. W&in5 (1894- ), Finnish 
sculptor and academician. His sculp¬ 
tures in granite are famous. 


BANG 


(1798), and proclaimed the Helvetic 
Republic (q.v.), of which A. became the 
cap. for a short time. Pop. 14,900. 

Aardvark, the (Cape ant-bear), Oryctero- 
jms, is not closely related to the edentate 
ant-eaters, but on account of various 
peculiarities of structure is placed In a 
separate order, TubuUdentata. It has 
large pointed oars, tapering snout and tail, 
stumpy logs, a long slimy tongue, and 
little hair on its body. Its name (aard¬ 
vark) is the Dutch for earth-pig, and Is 
very appropriate, as it resembles the pig in 
its burrowing and grubbing, for which its 
sharp snout is of great use. Its hams are 
esteemed as good as those of a pig. When 
fully grown it is about 5 ft long. During 
the heat of the day it lies in its burrow. 
It is the only ant-eater possessing teeth, 
having 7 molars on each side above and 6 
below. It is very timid, and if pursued 
burrows very rapidly: it can be killed by a 
smart blow on the snout. There are sev. 
species found in diflorent parts of Africa 
S. of the Sahara. See Ant-eatbb. 
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Aardwolf, the (Protelea criatattis), is an 
African animal 3 ft 6 in. in length, of 
yellowish-grey colour, with heavy dark 
stripes and a long bushy tall. It re- 
sembles a young hyaena. The molar teeth 
arc very small and placed some distance 
apart. There are a total of 30 or 32 teeth. 
As its name Indicates, it is a burrowing 
animal, of nocturnal habits and timid dis¬ 
position ; it is like the hyaena in its taste 
for carrion and termites, which it digs up 
with its sharp claws. 

Aarestrup, Carl Ludwig Emil (1800-56), 
Dan, poet, b. Copenhagen. He was a 
doctor by profession, and did not gain 
great popularity as a poet during his life¬ 
time. The pub. of Digte, 1838, went 
unnoticed, although his strongly erotic 
Efterladte IMgte, 1863, caused some stir. 
But it was not till after his death, when 
Brandes ed. his SarnUde Digte, 1877, that 
he became known as one of the greatest 
Dan. lyric poets. See G. Nygaard, E. 
AareatruVy 1918. 

Aargau (Fr. Argovie), canton of N. 
Switzerland, taking its name from the 
Aar, which flows throu^ it. It is 
bounded on the N. by the Rhine; on the 
S. by the canton of Luzern. Area 548 
sq. m. Previously the centre of the 
Hapsburgs and taken from them by the 
Swiss Confederates In 1416, A. was 
admitted to the Swiss Confederation in 
1803. In the fertile parts the people are 
engaged in agriculture, dairy-farming, and 
cattle-breeding. Prin. tns: Aarau (cap.), 
Baden, Brugg, Laufenburg, Lenzburg. 
Pop. (1955) 320,600; the majority are 
Protestants. 

Aarhus: 1. Amt in E. Jutland, 
Denmark. The soil is fertile and agri¬ 
culture is carried on. Area 310 sq. m.; 
pop. 210,400. 

2. Cap, of the above, and seennd port 
in Denmark, on the E. coast of Jutland. 
It is an important industrial centre, has 
motor, locomotive, and electrical works, 
and shipbuilding yards. The tn has been 
the seat of a (now Lutheran) bishop since 
the 10th cent., and has a largo cathedral. 
There is a new univ. which was opened in 
1933. Pop. 119,000. 

Aaron (Heb. Ahardn), brother of Moses, 

3 years his senior and a man of 
influence with his tribe, the Levites. A. 
became the associate and spokesman of 
his brother in their interviews with 
Pharaoh (Exod. iv-v). The priesthood 
was flxed in his line (Exod. xxviii). 
While Moses was on Sinai A. was intimi¬ 
dated into making the golden calf (Exod. 
xxxii); yet he was not deprived of the 
priesthood. His consecration (Lev. viii) 
was ratified by the budding of his rod 
(Num. xvli). He married ElJsheba and 
had 4 sons. 

Aaron’s Beard, name given to (1) 
Hypericum calycinum (q.v,); (2) Saxi~ 
frctga aarmentoaa; and (3) Vtrbaacum 
thapaua (q.v.). 

Aaron’s Rod, aee Mullein. 

Aarsohot, tn in the prov. of Brabant, 
Belgium, on the R. Demer. It was a 
fortified crossing place in Rom. times. In 
Aug. 1914 the Gers. shot more than 150 
of its inhab. on various pretexts; the tn 


Abakan 

sultered severe war damage, imtil the 
Belgians retook it in Sept. During the 
Second World War A. was a target for 
air-raids. It is an important agric. 
centre. Pop. 11,600. 

Aartsen, Pieter, aee Aertbzen, Pieter. 

Aasen, Ivar (1813-96), b, Sunnmbre, 
Norway; self-educ.; studied the Nor¬ 
wegian country dialects, and constructed 
from them (connecting them with Old 
Norwegian) a standard dialect, now 
known as nynorak (or modem Norwegian). 
This developed into the landamdl, which is 
one of the two literary languages of Nor¬ 
way, the other being the rikamdl or bok- 
mdl, which is a development of Dan. (at 
one time the official and literary language 
of Norway); pub. a grammar (1848) and 
a dictionary (1850) of the ‘Norwegian 
Popular Language.* In the landamdl 
A. wrote plays and poems. 

Aavasksa, hill In Finland, near Tornio, 
forming an excellent vantage ground for 
witnessing the phenomenon of the mid¬ 
night sun. 

Ab, eleventh month of the Jewish civil 
year, corresponding to a part of July and a 
part of Aug.; it does not occur in the A.V. 
of the Bible, but is often found in the 
Talmud. 

Ababde, vil. of Middle Egypt, on the 
Nile, near which are found ruins of An- 
tinoe, a city built by Hadrian and named 
after Antindus, and also ruins of Besa. 

Abac&, Philippine name for Muaa 
textilia, yielding fibre for ropes and 
cordage; cultivated in the Philippines, 
whence ojmorted; resembles banana in 
growth. See Banana; Fibre; Hejup; 
Manila Hemp. 

Abaoo, aee Bahamab. 

Abacus: 1. Instrument used for aiding 
calculation; the name may be given to any 
machine for counting with beads, etc., in 
which one row stands for units, another 
for tens, etc. In England It is only used 
nowadays in infant schools to t.each child¬ 
ren to count. Used by Romans and still 
used in parts of Russia, China, and Persia. 
The early A. was a board strewn with sand 
on which rows of pebbles were laid. 

2. In architecture a flat padstone 
between the capital and the supporting 
column, designed to concentrate Che load. 

3. A sideboard. 

Abadan, is. of Persia, at head of Persian 
Gulf, has important oil refinery and port. 
Pop. 65,000. 

Abaddan, Heb. for ‘ destruction,* occurs 
in the O.T. os a synonym for Sheol 
(Hades) and Death. In Rev. ix it is the 
name of the angel (devil) of the bottom¬ 
less pit—perhaps Hell personified. The 
Gk trans. Apollyon (destroying) is given 
with perhaps a punning reference to 
Apollo, whose symool was the locust. 

Abadeh, dist. and tn, Persia, half way 
between Isfahan and Shiraz, noted for 
wood-carving. Pop. of tn 8000. 

Abaka, aee Abaca, 

Abakan, tn on the Yonlsey in S. 
Siberia, cap. of the Khakas (q.v.) Autono¬ 
mous Oblast and cultural centre of the 
Minusinsk basin (q.v.). It was founded 
in 1929. Pop. (1956) 48,000, largely 
Russian. 
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Aballo, see Avallon. 

Abalone. or ear<shell, a shell-fish of the 
family Haliotidae, found chiefly on Cali¬ 
fornian coasts, and largely used for food. 

Abana (riv.), see Amana. 

Abancay, cap. of Apurlmac, Peru, near 
Cuzco, noted for sugar. Pop. 15,000. 

Abandonment, see Derelict; Domi¬ 
cile; Husband and Wife; Insurance, 
Marine; Nolle Prosequi; Parent and 
Child; Salvage. 

Abanilla, Sp. rnrkt tn in the prov. of 
Murcia, Pop. 6800. 

Abano, Pietro di, see Peter op Abano. 

Abano Terme (anct Aponi Fons, or Aquae 
Patavianae), It. spa, in veneto (q.v.), 5 m. 
SW. of Padua (q.v.). It was the bp. of 
Pietro dl Abano (q.v.). Pop. (tn) 2900; 
(com.) 8700. 

Abantes, anct Jnhab. of Euboea; said to 
have been of Thracian origin, and to have 
first settled in Phocis, where they built 
Abac, and afterwards crossed to Euboea; 
they assisted in colonising sev. of the 
Ionic cities of Asia Minor. 

Abanus, Petrus, see Peter of Abano. 

Abarbanel, Abrabanel, or Abarbenel, 
Isaac Bon Jehudah (1437-1508), Jewish 
statesman and author; b. Lisbon of 
an anct Jewish family. Distinguished 
for his learning and wealth; minister of 
state to King Alfonso V of Portugal. 
Suspected of treason by John II and had 
to escape. Seryed Ferdinand, King of 
Aragon, until the expulsion of Jews from 
Spain, 1492. Lived thenceforward in 
Naples and Venice, where he d., 1508. 
Wrote commentaries on tlie O.T. and the 
expected Messiah. His first son, Leo 
Ilehraeus (Juda Leon), a doctor and 
philosoplier, wrote Dialoghi di amove, 
1535; nis second son, Joseph, was a 
doctor at Venice and Ferrara, and the 
third son, Samuel, a statesman. 

Abaris, legendary Hyperborean priest 
of Apollo; came from near Caucasus to 
Greece during a plague; said to have 
taken no earthly food, and to have ridden 
througli the air on an arrow, the gift of 
Apollo. See Herodotus, iv. 36. 

Abas; 1. Son of Metanira; changed by 
Demetcr into a lizard for mocking the 
goddess when quenching her thirst m his 
mother’s house, where she had wandered. 
See Ovid, Metam. v. 451-61. 

2. 12tli King of Argos; grandson of 
I)aua\is and father of Acrisins and 
Proetns; received the shield of Danans, 
which had the power of subduing rebels. 

Abasia, see Abkhazia. 

Abate Ciooio, P. see Solimena. 

Abatement, derived from O.F. word 
abaire, to prostrate or destroy. 

In a literal sense to destroy, as to abate 
or discontinue a nuisance. See Nuisance. 

In heraldry, a mark of dishonour on a 
coat of ariris for some stain on the char¬ 
acter of the wearer. The only A. now 
used is the baston, to indicate basturdy. 

Abati, Abatti, or Abbate, Niooolo delP 
(1512-71), painter, b. Modena. He 
worked in fresco under Priniaticclo (q.v.). 
‘The Adventures of Ulysses,* in the palace 
at Fontainebleau, was destroyed, but 
prints were pub. by Van Thnlden In Paris, 
1630. His best-known easel work, ‘The 
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Martyrdom of St Peter and St Paul,* 
painted on wood for the church of the 
Benedictines at Modena (1546), Is now 
in the gallery at Dresden. He accom¬ 
panied Primaliccio to France, where he d. 
at Paris (1571). His brother Pietro Paolo 
was a clever horse and battle painter. 
His son Giullo Camillo, his grandson 
Ercole, and his great-grandson Pietro 
Paolo were all painters; Erode, b. 
Modena 1563, d. lol3, executed with B. 
Schidoni frescoes of the council hall of 
Modena. 

Abatis, or Abattis, in military art a 
number of felled trees with the smaller 
branches cut off, placed side by side 
with their butt ends towards the de¬ 
fenders, and secured to the ground by 
forked pickets; servos as an obstacle 
to the advance of an enemy. 

Abattoir, name given to the public 
slaughter-house estab. in Paris by a de¬ 
cree of Napoleon, and finished in 1818. 
An A. was first estab. in Great Britain at 
Edinburgh in 1851; another was estab. at 
Islington in 1855, and now many tna have 
them. The largest cattle- and hog¬ 
killing centre in the world is Chicago (q.v.). 
See cuso Adulteration and Slaughter¬ 
houses. 

Abaza, Caucasian-speaking people in 
the Circassian Autonomous Oblast of N. 
Caucasus; they nuniboi*ed (1926) 14,000. 
They are bilingual, and speak and write 
Kabarda (q.v.) as well as A. 

Abba, Aramaic for father (Mark xlv. 
36, Kom. vlii. 15, Gal. iv. 6; always with 
its trans. subjoined). In the Syriac, 
Coptic, and Ethiopic Churches the title 
came to be applied to the bishops. 

Abba-Comites, Abbi-Gomites, see Abbot. 

Abbadie, Antoine Thompson d* (1810- 
1897), astronomer, b. Dublin. He was 
oduc. in France, and in 1835 was sent on a 
mission to Brazil by the Acad6mie des 
Sciences. In 1837-48 he explored Abys¬ 
sinia. He was made a member of the 
above academy in 18G7, and in 1882 wont 
to San Domingo to see the transit of 
Venus across the sun. His prin. work is 
O^odAsie dc la haute Ethiopia (Paris, 1873). 
His brother, Arnaud Michel (1815-93), b. 
Dublin, travelled with him. His prin. 
work is Douze ans dans la haute i^ihiopie 
(l*aris, 1868), a record of the travels and 
observations of both. 

Abbadie, Jacques (1654-1727), b. Nay, 
educ. at Sedan, Sauraur. and Puylaurens, 
where ho became D.D. In 1680 he 
was made pastor of a Fr. Protestant 
church in Berlin by Frederick William, 
elector of Brandenburg. In 1688 and 
1689 ho accompanied Marshal Schom- 
berg to Holland, England, and Ireland, 
afterwards becoming pastor of the Fr. 
Church in the Savoy. In 1699 ho was 
made dean of KiJlaloe by William III. 
Ho died in London. His chief works 
are Trait6 de la viriti de la religion 
chr6tienne, 1684; Traiii de la divinitd de 
Notre Seigneur Jdsus-Christ, 1689; IJArt 
de se connattre soi-mime, 1692; Ddfense de 
la nation britannigue, 1692 (in support of 
the 1688 revolution); La Orande Conspira- 
tion d*Angleterre, 1696 (written by order 
of William III). 
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Abbas (566-652), unole of Mohammed 
and founder of the dynasty of the Abbaslds 
<q.Y.)f who ruled as caliphs of Bagdad from 
750 to 1258. 

Abbas I. Shah of Persia 1587-1629, 
known as Shah A. the Great. He was b, 
1571 or 1572, the son of Muhammad Mirza 
and the grandson of Tahmasp. At the 
time of his aooession Persia was threat¬ 
ened by internal revolt and external 
attank by the Ottomans and the Uzbegs. 
Peace was mad© with Turkey in 1590, by 
the terms of which Persia lost various 
dists. in Azerbaijan and Georgia. A. 
then reduced rebels in the S., and in 1597 
recovered Khorasan from the Uzbegs. 
He honourably received Sir Anthony and 
Sir Robert Shirley in 1598; and the 
following year Sir Anthony was sent to 
the Christian princes of Europe to offer 
them the shah^s friendship with a view to 
some combination against the Turks. In 
1601 the Turkish war was renewed and 
Persia regained the prove, which had 
been lost under A.’s predecessors. Kan¬ 
dahar was recovered in 1609. In 1622 a 
Joint Persian and Brit, force evicted the 
Portuguese from Hormuz. During his 
reign A. encouraged commerce, granted 
immunities and privileges to European 
merchants, and promoted the prosperity 
of Persia. He made Isfahan the cap. of 
his kingdom. A. d. in 1629 and was 
succeeded by his grandson, Shah Safi. 

Abbas 11, Shah of Persia 1642-67, He 
was b. 1620. He received various 
embassies from Europe and treated 
Christians favourably. He recaptured 
Kandahar, which had been lost by his 
predecessor to the Great Moguls. 

Abbas HI. Shah of Persia 1732 -6. Ho 
was b. 1732, and crowned shah when he 
was only 8 months old, Tahmasp QuU 
Khan (later Nadir Shah) becoming 
regent. He was the last of the Safavid 
dynasty. 

Abbas Hilmy (1874-1923), last Khedive 
of Egypt, which, as A. II, he ruled before 
the First World War. Succeeded his 
father Tewflk on the throne of Egypt, 
1892. Ho at first tried to overthrow 
Brit, rule; he abolished and reduced taxes, 
and disagreed with Lord Cromer and Lord 
Kitchener. He threw in his lot with 
Turkey in 1914; was deposed 18 Dec. 1914, 
and the khedivate passed, with the title 
of sultan, to Hussein Kemal Pasha, his 
tmole. He died at Vienna. 

Abbas Mirza (1783-1833), second son of 
Fath Ali Shah, ruler of Pci*sln. He was 
made governor-general of Azerbaijan at 
the age of 17. He commanded the 
Persian Army in the Russian wars of 
1812-13 and 1825-8 (see Peksta, 
History). He also commanded the Per¬ 
sian forces in the war with Turkey, 
concluded by the Peace of Erzerum 
(1823). In 1828 he made an expedition 
to Khorasan to restore Persian supremacy 
and d. besieging Herat in 1833. A. was 
an enlightened prince and sought to 
reorganise his army on European lines 
with the help of various European officers. 

Abbas Pasha, Abbas I (1813-54), grand¬ 
son of Mehemet Ali (Mohammed Ali). 
Became Viceroy of Egypt on the death of 


his unole, Ibrahim Pasha, 1848; and was 
found dead, probably murdered, 1854. 
He promoted the estab. of the railway 
from Alexandria to Cairo, 1851. 

Abbaslds, family of sovereigns who 
occupied the throne of the Arabian 
empire from ad 750 to ad 1258. The 
name is derived from their ancestor 
Abbas ben Abd-al-Motalleb, a paternal 
uncle of Mohammed. They made war on 
the Omayyad caliphs, who had occupied 
the throne of the Arabian empire from 
061, and completely defeated them in a 
battle on the banks of the R. Za^ near 
Mosul, 750. Under Horim al-Rashid 
(786-808) the prosperity of the Abbasid 
empire was very ^eat, fiourishing tns 
were estab., and literature and the arts 
were encouraged; the splendour and 
luxury of the court of Bagdad are ex¬ 
hibited in many of the Arabian Nights 
tales. Under Maniun (813-33) colleges 
and libraries were founded, and works on 
astronomy, mathematics, metaphysics, 
natural philosophy, and medicine were 
trans. from the Sanskrit and Gk into 
Arabic. Later in the century the pros¬ 
perity was broken by invasions by the 
Saracens and Turks, and by internal dis¬ 
turbances. From the time of Rhadi 
(939-40) almost all power had passed 
from the caliphs to the emirs al-(jmara, 
and the caliphate then became a mere 
nominal dignity, with the possession of 
the tn of Bagdad. The last caliph, 
Mostasem, was defeated and killed by 
the Mongol chieftain Hulagu, 1258, and 
thus ended the gov. of the A. 

Abbate, Niooolo delP, see Abati. 

Abbates Milites, see Abbot. 

Abbaye, prison in Paris, close to the 
church of St-Germain-des-Prds, built 
between 1631 and 1636 as the manorial 

£ risen of the great abbey of St-Germain. 

fade Into a military prison in the 
revolution, it was the scene of a terrible 
massacre on 2 and 3 Sept. 1792. It 
was demolished in 1854. See Carlyle, 
The French Revolution (Pt 111, Bk 1, 
Ch. IV). 

Abbe, Cleveland (1838-1916), Amer. 
meteorologrist, b. New York. Studied 
astronomy at Ann Arbor and Cambridge 
(Massachusetts), and spent 2 years in 
Russia at the Pulkovo observatory. He 
became director of the Cincinnati obser¬ 
vatory in 1868, and meteorologist of 
the weather bureau in 1891. Among his 
publications are Rej^ort on Standard 
TimCt 1879; Preliminary Studies for 
Storm and Weather Predictions, 1889; 
The Mechanics of the Earth*s Atmosphere, 
vol. 1, 1891; vol. ii, 1909; Physical Basis 
of Long-range Forecastings, 1902. 

Abbe, Ernst (1840-1905), Gor. physicist, 
b. Eisenach. Studied at Gdttingen, and 
joined the firm of Zeiss in 1866, of which 
ho became sole owner in 1888. He made 
important contributions to the theory and 
practice of the design of optical instru¬ 
ments, and introduced many new optical 
glasses. 

Abb^, originally the Fr. term for abbot. 
Before the lY. Revolution it was applied 
to many persons who had little or no con¬ 
nection with the Church, but who acted 
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as tutors, profs., and men of letters. 

* Abbes oommendataires ’ were persons 
who received revenues from their monas¬ 
teries, but who were not necessarily 
monks. The title A. is now applied to 
any Fr. priest who is not a member of a 
religious order, as well as to abbots. 

Abbess, superior of a nunnery (usually 
Benedictine) which has canonical status 
as an abbey, usually elected by the sis¬ 
ters subject to the approval of the bishop. 
In the Rom. Catholic Church an A. pos¬ 
sesses the same dignity and exorcises the 
same functions as an abbot, except those 
of his priestly order. According to a 
decree of the CouncQ of Trent, an A. at the 
time of her election should be at least 40 
years of age, and should have made pro¬ 
fession for 8 years; and it is forbidden that 
any person be elected to the dignity who 
has not been professed for 5 years, or is 
under 30 years of age. 

Abbeville, Fr. tn in the dept of Somme, 
near the mouth of the R. Somme. His¬ 
torically it is noted for two treaties which 
have borne its name—one between 
Henry III of England and Louis IX of 
France in 1259, and the other between 
Henry VIII of England and Francis I of 
France in 1527. The church of St 
Wolfram has a remarkable flamboyant 
facade; the church was seriously damaged 
during the Second World War, and many 
other fine old buildings in the tn wore 
destroyed. Manufs. are sugar, textiles, 
carpets, and there is an a^ic. market. 
Pop. 18,300. 

Abbey, Edwin Austin (1862-1911), 
Amer. painter and illustrator, b. Phila¬ 
delphia. In 1878 he was sent by Harper 
Brothers of New York to England to 
gather material to illustrate Herrick's 
poems. His delightful illustrations to 
Herrick, Goldsmith, and Shakespeare 
seemed his fame. From 1891 to 1902 he 
was engaged on a series of panels, ‘The 
Quest of the Holy Grail,* for the Boston 
Ihiblio Library, and in 1901 ho was com¬ 
missioned by Edward VII to paint his 
coronation. Among his pictures may be 
mentioned ‘ A May-Day Morning,* ‘ Fiam- 
inotta’s Song,* ‘Crusaders Sighting Jeru¬ 
salem,’ ‘Pot-pourri,’ and ‘A Measure.’ 
In 1896 he was elected A.R.A., and in 
1898 ho became an R.A. 

Abbey (from the O.F. abate), religious 
community presided over by an abbot or 
abbess; a building occupied by the com¬ 
munity; the church of a monastery, or a 
private dwelling-house built on or con¬ 
verted from the remains of an A. 
dissolved at the Reformation and granted 
to lay owners. See Monastery. 

Abbey Theatre, Dublin, the most 
famous of all modern Irish theatres. 
Ireland, and in partlculfW’ Dublin, has 
always been a great centre of theatrical 
art, and many famous players were of 
Irish birth. At one time Dublin stood 
second only to London as the centre of the 
drama in the Brit. Isles, aa they then were. 

The Irish dramatic movement, founded 
by W. B. Yeats and Lady Gregory (q.v.), 
saw the necessity of having a theatre 
largely devoted to Irish plays and Irish 
players. When in 1901 their amalgama¬ 
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tion with the company led by W. G. Fay 
(q.v.) took place, they set about founding 
a theatre, and with the aid of the cele¬ 
brated Miss Hornlman of Manchester the 
A. T. arose. Lady Gregory did much to 
finance its early days but it became self- 
supporting in 1910, although now there is 
also a small gov. subsidy. It became 
world famous as a specialised repertory 
theatre and from it came well-acted plays 
of fine quality. It is not too much to say 
that in its heyday it had on its stage some 
of the finest acting in the world. It had 
its own methojls of production, staging, 
and acting which suited It admirably, and 
many distinguished players graduated 
there. It was burned down in 1951 and 
is now in process of being rebuilt. 

Abbeyfeale, mrkt tn of Limerick co.. 
Rep. of Ireland, on tho R. Feale. Pop. 
1200. 

Abbeyleix, tn of Laoighis co., near Port- 
laoiso. Rep. of Ireland. Pop. 800. 

Abbiategrasso, It. tn in Lombardy 
(q.v.). 13 m. WSW. of Milan (q.v.) on t]»o 
Naviglio Grand Canal. Near here Bayard 
(q.v.) was killed in 1524. Pop. 16,000. 

Abbot, Charles, see Colchester, Baron. 
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GEORGE ABBOT 

Artist unknown. 

Abbot, George (1562-1633), Archbishop 
of Canterbury, b, Guildford, Surrey, 
son of a cloth-worker; educ. at the 

g rammar school, Guildford, and Balliol 
ollege, Oxford. He became private 
chaplain to Thomas Sackvllle, Lord 
Buckhurst, chancellor of the univ., 1692* 
master of Univ. College, 1597; dean of 
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winchester, 1600; 3 times vice-chancel¬ 
lor ot Oxford Univ., 1600-5. He was 
deprived of his authority, 1627, for 
opposing the doctrine of passive obedience 
preached by Dr Manwaring and Dr 
Sibthorp; but was summoned as usual to 
Parliament, 1628. His works include 
Exposition on the Prophet Jonah; A Brief 
Description of the Whole Worlds 1599. 

Abbot, John (d. 1623), Brit, poet, educ. 
at Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, 
taking the degree of B.D. in 1617. A 
Rom. Catholic, he wrote a poem entitled 
Jesns Praeflgurcd: or, a Foeme of the Holy 
Narne, 1623. 


order, and when monastic institutions 
were first founded to the head monk 
of the institution (not necessarily a 
priest). In the Gk Church the corre¬ 
sponding title to A. was archimandrite 
(chief monk), or hegumenos (leader). In 
orders founded after the 10th or llih cent, 
the title A. was discontinued, and 
superiors were kno^vn as priors, guardians, 
and rectors. 

In dignity an A. is considered to stand 
next to a bishop. In England 26 A.s 
and 2 priors (wearing the mitre and 
carrying the crosier) used to sit in the 
House of Lords. Cardinal A.s were 
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Abbot, Robert (1560-1617), elder 
brother of George A., Archbishop of 
Canterbury, educ. at the grammar school, 
(Guildford, and Ballloi (College, Oxford. 
He became one of the chaplains in 
ordinary to James I, 1603; master of 
Balliol College, 1609-15; fellow of Chelsea 
College, 1610; Re^us Prof, of Divinity at 
Oxford, 1612; and Bishop of Salisbury, 
1615. He was a great preacher, and 
wrote tlieologioal works, including: A 
Mirrour of Popish Snbtilties, 1594; The 
Exaltation of the Kingdom and PriesUutod 
of Christ, 1601; ^ Defence of the Reformed 
Catholicke of Mr W. Perkins, 1606; 
Antilogia adversus Apologiam Andreae 
Ettdaernon Joannis, 1613. 

Abbot, title of the head of a monastery 
or abbey (usually Benedictine). The word 
‘abbot' or *abbat' is derived through 
Aramaic abba from the Heb. ah, father. 
Originally the title was given as a mark 
of respect to any member of the clerical 


those who presided over an estab. 
with sev. branches; and in Germany 
there wore prince A.s as well as prince 
bishops. In the 10th cent, there were 
field A.s (in Lat. ‘Abbates Milites’) and 
A.-counts (‘Abba-Comites ’ or ‘Abbi- 
Comites ')» secular persons who rendered 
military service in return for certain 
abbeys bestowed upon them by the prince, 
and this practice continued in Great 
Britain after It had been discontinued on 
the Continent. 

An A. is usually elected by the monks, 
subject to the approval of the poi)e or of 
the bishop, according as the monastery is 
independent or under episcopal jurisdic¬ 
tion. There was at times friction between 
the A.s and the Church owing to an 
attempt by the A.s to free themselves 
from the authority of the diocesans. 
Some became independent and possessed 
great power and wealth. Long before the 
Reformation, however, their power was 
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reduced to narrow limits, and subjected 
in all material points to the civil authority. 

Abbot of Unreason, Lord, or Abbot of 
Misrule, title of the master of Christ¬ 
mas revels, used respectively in Scotland 
and in England, while L‘abb6 de Liease 
(i.e. Jollity) is the Fr. equivalent. In 
Walter Scott’s The Abbot, the falconer 
Adam Woodcock masquerades as A. of U. 
under the name of Father Howleglass. 

Abbots Langley, tn and par. of Herts, 
England, r> m. from Watford, said to be 
the bp. of Nicholas Breakspear (later 
Pope Adrian IV (q.v.)). The par. church 
was built in 1154. Pop. 7500. 

Abbotsford, mansion in baronial style 
on the r. b. of the Tweed, 2J m. W. of 
Melrose, Roxburghshire, Scotland, the 
home of Sir Walter Scott from 1812 until 
his death in 1832. It was formerlv a 
small farm, which Scott bought in iSll. 
Ho built a villa, calling it A., and between 
1817 and 1825 added further buildings, 
making it a picturesque and irregular 
estate. There are many Scott relics. 
Sec Lockhart’s Life of Scott. 

Abbotshall, see Ivikkcaldy. 

Abbott, Charles, see Tenterden, Baron. 

Abbott, Edwin Abbott (1838-1920), 
teacher and scholar, b. London. Ho was 
educ. at the City of London School, of 
which he became headmaster 1865-89, 
and at St John’s College, Cambridge, 
where ho was Hulscan Lecturer in 1876. 
His most notable pub. was his Shake¬ 
spearian Orammar, 1870, and ho also 
wrote many theological works. 

Abbott, Eleanor Hallowell (1872- ), 
Amor, novelist, grand-daughter of Jacob 

A. (q.v.), b. Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
She was a teacher of Eng. for a time, 
and in 1908 married Dr Fordyce Cobum. 
Her novels, wliich wore very popular, 
include Molly Make-Believe, 1912, While 
Linen Nurse, 1913, and Little Eve Edger- 
ton, 1914. 

Abbott, Emma (1849-91), Arner. singer, 
b. Chicago. She studied music in Europe, 
appeared in opera at Covent Garden, and 
later, having formed a company of her 
own, toured the U.S.A. 

Abbott, Evelyn (1843-1901), scholar, b. 
Notts. He had a brilliant career at 
Oxford, but became permanently para¬ 
lysed as a result of a hurdling accident. 
Fellow of Balliol from 1874, he collabor¬ 
ated with L. Campbell in an ed. of 
Sophocles and in the Life and Letters of 

B. Jowett, 1897. Ho ed. Hellenica and 
the Heroes of the Nations series, for which 
he wrote Pericles, 1891, and pub. other 
classical works, including a History of 
Greece, 1888-99. 

Abbott, Jacob (1803-79), Amer. author, 
b. Hallowell, Maine. He was educ. at 
Bow'doin College, where he graduated 
1820, and at Andover. He entered the 
ministry of the Congregational Church, 
but ho is best known by his writings— 
educational and religious. His first book. 
The Young Christian, 1832, was followed 
by about 200 others, the best among 
wliich were in the 28-vol. series of Kollo 
Books, instructive tales for the young in 
the manner of Day’s Sand ford and Merton. 

Abbott, John Stevens Cabot (1805-77), 


Amer. clergyman and historian, brother 
of Jacob A. (q.v.), d. Brunswick, Maine. 
He was educ. at Bowdoin College and 
the Theological Seminary, Andover, 
and became a Congregationalist minister, 
but from 1844 devoted himself to writing. 
Among his prin. works, which were very 
popular, are his History of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, 1852-5, hists. of the Civil 
War in America, 1863-6, and of Frederick 
the Great, 1871, and a number of bio¬ 
graphies of Amer. presidents. 

Abbott, Lyman (1835-1922), Amer. 
clergyman and author, b. Roxbury» 
Massachusetts, son of Jacob A. (q.v.). 
He succeeded Henry Ward Beecher 
in 1888 as minister of Brooklyn Con¬ 
gregational church, and in 1893 as 
editor of the Outlook. His works include 
The Theology of an Evolutionist, 1897, 
Henry Ward Beexfher. 1903, Reminiscences, 
1915, What Christianity Means to Me, 
1921, and Silhouettes of my Contemporaries, 

Abbottabad, tn in the NW. frontier area 
of W. Pakistan, once a military canton¬ 
ment. Situated well up in tlie hills, it is a 
hot-weather resort. 

Abbreviation, in music, consists of signs 
or terms used to facilitate the work of the 
composer and copyist. In organ music. 



G.O. or Or. =*Groat Organ, F.O. =»Full 
Organ, etc. In pianoforte musiCj^L.H. or 
M.S. (It. mano sinistra) or M.G. (Fr. main 
gauche) ~\Qtt hand; R.H. or M.D. (It. 
mano destra, Fr. main droite) right hand; 
ped. “depress pedal; • «= release pedal. 
General A.s are “ pause; -< or cros. «» 
crescendo, get gradually louder; or dim. 
^diminiLendo, get gradually softer; /== 
loud; J5r=very loud; fairly loud; 

p “Soft; pp »« very soft; mp =» fairly soft; 
D.O. (da capo) — repeat from the beginning 

of the movement; D.S. {dal segno) or ^ 
«■ repeat from previous sign ten. or 

fenufo “hold, or sustain; ef. or sfe.^ 
sforzando, or sforzato, accentuate; rtf. — 
ritenuto, slacken immediately in speed; 
rail. “ rallentando, slacken gradually in 
speed; accel. ^acederando, quicken gradu¬ 
ally; and so on. In full scores the 
instruments are named in abbreviation, 
e.g. FI. “/fawfo or flute. Fag.-»/ofifoWo, 
Viol, or Vo. »■ violin, Va. « Viola, etc. 
Another kind of A. is shown in the 
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illustration; the passage A may be i 
abbreviated into the form B, and O into j 
D. 

Abbreviations, methods by which the 
initial letter, the initial syllable, or a slm 
is made to represent a word or phrase, in 
order to save space and time. These 
methods were employed to a great extent 
In anot inscriptions, Gk and Rom. MSS., 
and documents. A. were also used in 
legal documents until the reign of George 
II, when they were discontinued. The 
following is a list of the most important 
A. used in England. (For chemical A., 
see Elements.) 

A. A. A. Automobile Association. 
A. A. A. Amateur Athletic Association. 
A.A.A.S. American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. A.A.F. Auxiliary 
Air Force. A.A.G. Assistant Adjutant- 
Ocneral. A.A.I. Associate of the Auc¬ 
tioneers' Institute. A.A.S. (Academae 
Americanae Socius) Fellow of the Ameri¬ 
can Academy. A.B. Able-bodied (seaman); 
(Artium Baccalaureus) Bachelor of Arts. 
Abbr. or Abbrev. Abbreviated. A.B.C.A. 
Army Bureau of Current Affairs. Abp. 
Arefibishoj). Abr. Abridged. A.B.S. 
Amerwan Bible Society. A.C. (ante 
Christum) Before Christ. A.O.A. Asso¬ 
ciate {of the Institute of) Chartered 
Accountants. Acc. or Acet. Account. 
A.C.C.S. Associate of Corporation of 
Certified Secretaries. A.C.G.I. Associate^ 
of City and Ouilds Institute. A.C.l.A. 
Associate of Corjwration of Insurance 
Agents. A.C.I.B. Associate of Corporation 
of Insurance Brokers. A.C.I.S. Associate 
of Chartered Institute of Secretaries. 
A.C.S. American Colonisation Society. 
A.D. (anno Domini) In the year of our 
Lord, ad lib. (ad libitum) At pleasure, 
ad val (ad valorem) At, or on, the value. 
A.D.C. Aide-de-camp. Adm. Admiral, 
Admiralty. Adv. Advocate, Advent. 
Advt. Advertisement, A.E.C. Army 
Education Corjis. aet., or aetat (anno 
netatis) Of age, Aged. A.E.U. Amalga¬ 
mated Engineering Union. A.F.A.8. As¬ 
sociate of Faculty of Architects and Sur¬ 
veyors. A.F.B.S. American and Foreign 
Bible Society. A.F.C. Air Force Cross. 
A.F. of L. American Federation of 
Labour. A.F.S. Auxiliary Fire Service. 
A.G. Adjutant-General, Accountant- 
General. A.G.S.S, American Geographi¬ 
cal and Statistical Society. A.H. (anno 
Hegirae) In the year of the Hegira (ad 622). 
A.H.M.S. American Home Missionary 
Society. A.I.A. Associate of the Institute 
of Actuaries, American Institute of Archi¬ 
tects. A.I.A.A. Architect Member of the 
Incorporated Association of Architects and 
Surveyors. A.I.C. Associate of Institute 
of Chemistry. A.I.C.A. Associate of In¬ 
stitute of Company Accountants. A.I.C.S. 
Associate of Institute of Chartered Ship- 
brokers. A.Inst.P. Associate of InstUute 
of Physics. A.L. (anno lucis) In the year 
of light, Ala. Alabama, A.L.A. Associate 
of the Library Association, American 
Library Association, a.m. (ante merid¬ 
iem) Before noon; (anno mundl) In the 
year of the world. A.M. (Artium Maglster) 
Master of Arts. Am. Soo. C.E. American 
Society of Civil Engineers. A.M.A. 


American Medical Association, A.M.D.G. 
(ad malorem Dei gloriam) To the greater 
lory of God, A.M.l.A.E. Associate Mem- 
er of Institute of Automobile Engineers, 
A.M.I.C.E. Associate Member Institution 
of Civil Engineers. A.M.I. Chem. E. 
Associate Member Institution of Chemical 
Engineers. A.M.I.E.E. Associate Mem¬ 
ber Institution of Electrical Engineers, 
A.M.I. Mech. E. Associate Member Insti¬ 
tution of Mechanical Engineers. Anon. 
Anonymous. A.O.H. Ancient Order of 
Hibernians. A.Q.M.G. Assistant Quarter¬ 
master-General. A.R.A. Associate of the 
Royal Academy. A.R.A.M. Associate of 
the Royal Academy of Music. A.R.C.A. 
Associate of the Royal College of Arts. 
A.R.C.M. Associate of the Royal College of 
Music. A.R.C.S. Associate of the Royal 
College of Science. A.R.H.A. Associate 
of the. Royal Hibernian Academy. 
A.R.I.B.A. Associate of the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects. A.R.l.C. 
Associate of Royal Institute of Chemistry. 
Ariz. Arizona. Ark. Arkansas. A.R.I*. 
Air Raid Precautions. A.R.R.C. Asso- 
ciale of the Royal Red Cross. A.R.S.A. 
Associate of the Royal Scottish Academy. 
A.R.S.M. Associate of the Royal School 
of Mines. A.R.S.S. (Antiquariorum 
Regiao Rocietatis Socius) Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Antiquaries. A.R.W.S. 
Associate of the Royal Society of Painters 
in Water Colours. A.S. Academy of 
Science; (anno Salvatoris or salutis) In 
the year of cnir Saviour or of salvation. 

A. S.A. Amateur Swimming Association, 
A merican Statistical Association. A .S.L.E. 
and F. Associated Society cf Locomotive 
Engineers and Firemen. A.S.L.I.B. 
ciation of Special Libraries and Informa¬ 
tion Bureaux. A.S.P.C. American Society 
for Prevention of Cruelty. A.S.S.U. 
American Sunday School Union. A.T.S. 
American Tract Society, Americaii Tem¬ 
perance Society. Alt. or Atty. Attorney. 
Atty.-Gen. Attorney-General. A.U.C, 
(anno urbis conditae, or ab urbe con- 
dita) In the year of, or from the building of, 
the city, i.e. Rome (753 Bo). A.U.S. Army 
United States. A.V. Authorised Version. 

B. b. Born, Bowled. H.A. British 
America, Booksellers’ Associ.aiion; (Bacca¬ 
laureus Artium) Bachelor of Arts. B.Agr. 
Bachelor of Agriculture. Balto. Balti¬ 
more iU.S.A.). Bart. Baronet. B.B. 
Boys' Brigade. B.B.C. British Broad- 
casting Corporation. B.C. Before Christ. 
British Columbia. B.Ch. Bachelor of 
Surgery. B.C.L. Bachelor of Civil Law. 

B. Com. Bachelor of Commerce. B.D. 
(Baccolameus Divinitatis) Bachelor of 
Divinity. B.E.A. British European Air¬ 
ways, British Electricity Authority. B.E.F. 
British Expeditionary Force. B.E.M. 
British Empire Medal. B.F.A. Bachelor 
of Fine Arts. B.L. or B.LL. (Baccalaureus 
Legum) Bachelor of Laws. B.M. (Bacca¬ 
laureus Ikledicinae) Bachelor of Medicine. 
B.M.A. British Medical Association. 
B.O.A.C. British Overseas Airways Cor- 
poralion. Bp. Birthplace, Bishop. B.P. 
British Public. B.R. British Railways. 
Brig. Brigadier, Brigade. Brig.-Gen. 
Brigadier-General. B.Sc. Bachelor of 
Science. B.S.L. Botanical Society, London. 
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B.S.T. British Summer Time. Bt. Baronet. 

B, V.M. Blessed Virgin Mary. 

C. C. ConservcUtve, Cerdigrade. Centi- 
metres', (centum) A hundred, C.A. Char¬ 
tered Accountant (Scotland), Controller of 
Accounts. Cal. California, Calendar', 
(oalendae) Calends. Cam. or Camb. 
Cambridge. Cant. Canticles, Canterbury. 
Cantab. (Cantabrigriensis) 0/ Cambridge. 
Cantuar (Cantuariensls) Of Canterbury. 
Cap. Capital', (caput) Chapter-number of 
Act of Parliament. Capt. Captain. C.B. 
Companion of the Bath. C.B.E. Commander 
of the Order of the British Empire. C.B.S. 
Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament. 

C. C. County Council, Coimty Commissioner, 
County Court, Crown Clerk, Contra Credit: 
(Compte Courante) Account Current. 

C.C.C. Corpius Christi College. C.C.P. 
Court of Common Pleas. C.D. Civil 
Defence. C.E. Civil Engineer, Christian 
Endeavour. C.E.M.A. Council for the 
Encouragement of Music and the Arts 
(Pi Igrim lYust). cent. Centigrade ; (centum) 
A hundred. Cestr. Chester, cf. (confer) 
Compare. C.F. Chaplain to the Forces. 
C.C. Commissary-General, Consul-General, 
Coast Guard. C.G.M. Corispicuous Gal¬ 
lantry Medal. C.G.S. Ceniimetre-gramme- 
second Ch. Church, Chapter. C.H. Com¬ 
panion of Honour, Court-House, Cusiom- 
Ilo\ise. Ch.B. Bachelor of Surgery. 
Ch. Ch. Christ Church. C'hanc. Chancellor. 
Chap. Chapter. Chr. Christian. C.I. 
{Order of) Crown of India. Cicestr. Chi¬ 
chester. C.I.lJ. Committee of Imperial 
Defence, Criminal Investigation Depart¬ 
ment. C.I.E. Companion of the Order 
of the Indian Empire. C.I.F. (usually 
c.i.f.) Cost, Insurance^ and Freight. 
C.I.C.S. Chief of Imperial General Staff. 
C.-in-C. ("ornmander-in-Chief. C.I.O. 
Congress of Industrial Organisations 
(U.8.A.). C.T.V. City Imperial Volun¬ 
teers (Boer War). C..T. Chief Justice. 
C.L.B. Church Lads" Brigade, cm. Centi- 
metreis). (^.M. Common metre. Certificated 
Master: (Chirurgiae Mj^rister) Master of 
Surgery. C.M.G. Companion of the Order 
of St Michael and St George. C.M.S. 
Church Missionary Society, c/o. Care of. 
Co. Company, County. C.O. Command¬ 
ing Officer, Crown Office, Colonial Office, 
Criminal Office. 0.0.D. Cash (or Collect) 
on delivery. C. of E. Church of England. 
Col. Colonel, Colonial, Colossians, Column. 
Coll. College, Collector, Collection, Col¬ 
league. Coll, or Colloq. Colloquial. Colo. 
Colorado. Cora. Commissioner, Commo¬ 
dore, Committee, Commerce, Commentary, 
Common. Comp. Compare, Comparative, 
Compound, Compounded. Compar. Com¬ 
parative. Con. (contra) Against, In 
opposition. Con. Cr. Contra credit. 
Conn. Connecticut. Const. Constable, 
Constitution. Cor. Corinthians. Cor. 
Mem. Corresponding Mejnber. Cor. Sec. 
Corresponding Secretary. Cos. Cosine. 
C.O.S. Charity Organisation Society. Cot. 
Cotangent, cp. Compare. C.P. Common 
Pleas, Clerk of the Peace, Court of Probate, 
C.P.C. Clerk of the Privy Council. C.P.R. 
Canadian Pacific Bailway. C.P.S. (Custos 
Privati Sigilli) Keeper of the Privy Seal. 
Cr. Credit, Creditor. C.R. (Custos Rotu- 
lorum) Keeper of the Rolls. C.R.P. 


(Calendarium Rotulorum Patentium) 
Calendar of ths Patent Rolls. C.S. CouH 
of Session, Clerk to the Signet', (Custos 
Sigllli) Keeper of the Seal: (Christ Scientist) 
Christian Science Church. ('.S.A. Con¬ 
federate Slates Army. C.S.C. Conspicuous 
Service Cross. C.S.I. Companion of the 
Order of the Star of India. C.S.M. Cornpany 
Sergeant-Major. C.S.N. Confederate Stales 
Navy. ot. Cent. Ct. Connecticui, Count. 
Court: (centum) A hundred. C.T. Certified 
Teacher. C.T.C. Cyclists* Touring Club. 

C. T.U. Christian Temperance Union, cur. 
Current (i.e. this month). C.V. Comm<m 
Version. C.V.O. Companion Royal Vic¬ 
torian Order, cwt. (Lat. centum, a hun¬ 
dred, and Enjf. weight) Flundredweightis). 

D. d. Died: B. Duke: (denarius or 
denarii) A penny or pence. I).A, District 
Attorney. D.Agr. Doctor of Agriculture. 

D. B.E. Dame Commander of the Order of 
the British Empire. D.C. District of 
Columbia: (da capo) Again, or From 
the beginning. D.C.L. Doctor of Civil (or 
Common.) Law. D.C.L.I. Duke of Corn¬ 
wall* a Light Infantry. D.C.M. Distin¬ 
guished Conduct Medal. D.D. (Divinitalis 
Doctor) Doctor of Divinity. D.D.S. Doctor 
of Dental Surgery, def. Defendant, deg. 
Degree, Degrees. Del. Delaware, Delegate, 
Delete: (delincavit) He (or She) drew it 
(affixed to the draughtsman’s name). 
Dem. Democrat, Democratic. D.Eng. 
Doctor of Engineering. Dop. Deputy, 
Department. dept. Department, De¬ 
ponent. Dout. Deuteronomy. D.F. Dean 
of the Faculty. D.F.C. Distinguished 
Flying Cross. D.F.M. Distinguished 
Flying Medal. D.G. (Dei gratia) By 
the grace of God: (Deo gratias) Thanks 
to God. dimn. Diameter. Dist. A tty. 
District Attorney. D.Lit. or D.Litt. 
Doctor of Literature. D.L.O. Dead Letter 
Office. D.N.B. Dictionary of National 
Biography. do. (ditto) The same. 
dols. Dollars. D.O.M. (Deo optimo 
maximo) To God the best and greatest 
(heading of dedicatory inscriptions). 

D.O.K.A. Defence of the Realm Art. 
D.P.H. Department of Puldic Health. 
l>.P.O. Distributing Post Office, dr. 
Dram{s). Dr. Debtor. Doctor. D.Sc. 
Doctor of Science. D.S.C. Distinguished 
Service Cross. D.S.M. Distinguished 
Service Medal. D.S.O. Distinguished 
Service Order. D.T. (Doctor Theologae) 
Doctor of Theology, Delirium Tremens. 

D. V. (Deo volonte) God unlling. D.V.S. 
Doctor of Veterinary Surgery, dwt. 
(Lat. denarius, a penny, and Eng. weight) 
Pennj/weighUs). 

E. E. Earl, East. E. & O.E. Errors and 
omissions excepted. Ebor. (Eboraenm) 
York. E.C. Eastern Central (postal dis¬ 
trict, London). E.C.U. English Church 
Union, cd. Editor, Edition. E.D. 
Efficiency Decoration. E.D.C. European 
Defence Community. E.E, Errors ex¬ 
cepted. e.g. (exempli gratia) For example. 

E. I. East Indies, ency. Encyclopaedia. 

E.N.S.A. Entertainments National Service 
Association. Ep. Epistle. Eph. Ephssians. 
cq. Equal, Equivalent. E.R.P. European 
Recovery Programme. Esd. Esdras. Esq. 
Esquire. Esth. Esther, et al. (et alibi) And 
elsewhere: (ct alii or aliao) And others, et 
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8eq. (et scquentes or et soquontia) And 
the following, ete. or &c. (et oaeteri, 
caeterae, or caetera) And others. And so 
forth. E.T.U. Electrical Trade Union. 
ex. Example, Exception. Exod. Exodue. 
exch. Exchequer, Exchange. Exon. 
(Exonla) Exeter, exor. Executor, exrr. 
ExeciUnx. Ez. or Ezr. Ezra. Ezek. 
Ezekiel. 

F. F. Fahrenheit. F.A. Football Asso- 
ciation. F.A.A. Fleet Air Arm. F.A.A.M. 
Free and Accepted Masons. F.A.C.C.A. 
Fellow of Association of Certified and 
Corporate Accountants. Fahr. Fahrenheit. 

F.A.I. Fellow of Auctioneers' Institute. 

F.A.O. Food and Agricultural Organisa¬ 
tion (of the United Nations). F.A.S. 
Fellow of the Antiquarian Society. F.B.A. 
Fellow of British Academy. F.B.A.A. 
Fellow of British Association of Accoun¬ 
tants and Auditors. F.B.I. Federation of 
British Iiulustries, Federal Bureau of In¬ 
vestigation (U.S.A.). F.C. Football Club, 
Free Church. F.C.A. Fellow of (the 
Institute) of Chartered Accountants. 
F.C.G.I. Fellow of City and Guilds 
Institute. F.C.I.A. Fellow of Corpora¬ 
tion of Insurance Agents. F.C.I.B. Fellow 
of Corporation of Insurance Brokers, fcp. 
Foolscap. F.C.P. Fellow of the College of 
Preceptors. F.D. (fldel defensor) Defender 
of the Faith, fee. (fecit) He did it (affixed 
to the craftsman’s name). F.E.S. Fellow 
of the Entomological Society, Fellow of the 
Ethnological Society. feud. Feudal. 
F.F.A. Fellow of the Faculty of Actuaries. 
F.F.A.S. Fellow of the Faculty of Archi¬ 
tects and Surveyors. F.G.S. Fellow of the 
Geological Society. F.H. Fire Hydrant. 
F.I.A. Fellow of the Institute of Actuaries. 
F.I.A.A. Fellow of the Ificorporated 
Association of Architects. F.I.C.A. Fellow 
of the Institute of Company Accountants. 
F.I.C.S. Fellow of the Institute of Char¬ 
tered Shipbrokers. F.I.I.A. Fellow of the 
Institute of Industrial Administration. 
F.lnst.P. Fellow of the Institute of Physics. 
F.J.I. Fellow of the Institute of Journalists. 
fl. (floruit) Flourished. Fla. Florida. 
F.L.A. Fellow of the Library Association. 
Flera. Flemish. F.L.S. Fellow of the Lin- 
naean Society. F.M. Field Marshal. 
F.M.S. Federated Malay States, fo. or fol. 
Folio. F.O. Field. Officer, Flying Officer, 
Foreign Office. F.O.B. (f.o.b.) Free on 
board, for. Foreign, fort. Fortificalion. 
F.P. Fire plug. I’.P.S. Fellow of the Philo¬ 
logical Society, fr. Franc, From. Fr. 
France, French. F.Il.A.I. Fellow of the 
Boyal Anthropological Institute. F.R.A.M. 
Fellow of the Royal Academy of Music. 
F.E,.A.S. Fellow of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, Fellow of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
F.R.C.M. Fellow of the Royal College of 
Music. F.R.C.O. Fellow of the Royal Col¬ 
lege of Organists. F'.R.C.P. Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians. F.R.C.S. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
F.R.C.V.S. Fellow of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. F.R.G.S. Fellow of 
the Royal Geographical Society. F.R.H.S. 
Fellou) of the Royal Horticultural Society. 
F.R.Hlst.S. Fellow of the Royal His¬ 
torical Society. F.R.I.B.A. Fellow of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 
F.R.I.C. Fellow of the Royal Institute 


of Chemistry. F.R.8. Fellow of the Royal 
Society. F.R.S.A. Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Arts. F.R.S.E. Fellow of the 
Royal Society, Edinburgh. F.R.S.L. 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Literature, 
Fellow of the Royal Society, London. 
F.R.S.S. Fellow of the Royal Statistical 
Society. F.S.A. F'ellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries, Fellow of the Society of Arts. 
ft. Foot {Feet), Fort. fur. Furlong. 

F. Z.S. Felloiv of the Zoological Society. 

G. g. Grammeis). Ga. Georgia. G.A. 
General Assembly. Gal. Galatians, Gal¬ 
lon. G.A.R. Grand Army of the Repub¬ 
lic. G.A.T.T. General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. G.B. Great Britain. 

G. B.E. Grand Cross, Order of the British 
Empire. G .C. Grand Chapter, George 
Cross. G.C.B. (Knight) Grand Cross of 
the Bath. G.C.I.E. Grand Cross of the 
Indian Empire. G.C.L.H. Grand Cross of 
the Legion of Honour. G.C.M.G. Grand 
Cross of St Michael and St George. G.C.S.I. 
Grand Cross of the Star of India. G.C.V.O. 
Grand Cross of the Victorian Order. G.D. 
Grand Duke, Grand Duchess. Geti. 
Gc'nesis, General. Gor. German. G.F.S, 
Girls* Friendly Society. G.H.Q. General 
Headquarters. G.L. Grand Lodge. G.M. 
Grand Master, George Medal. G.M.l'. 
Greenwich Mean Time. G.O. General 
Order. G.O.C. General Officer Com¬ 
manding. G.O.C. in C, General Officer 
Commanding in Chief. G.O.M. 'Grand 
Old Man* (Gladstone). G.O.P. Grand 
Old Party (the Republican Party, U.S.A.). 

G.P.O. General Post Office. Gr. Great, 
Greek, Grain(s), Gross, Grade (1st, 2nd). 

G. R. (Georgrius Rex) King George. G.S. 
General Secretary, General Service, Grand 
Scribe. Grand Sentinel. G.S.O. General 
Staff Officer. G.T. Good Tcmjilars, Grand 
Tylers. 

H. n.A.C. Honourable Artillery Com¬ 
pany. H.B.C. Hudson's Bay Company. 

H. B.M. His (or Her) Britannic Majesty. 

H.C. Herald's College. H.E. His Excel¬ 
lency, High Explosive. Heb. or Hebr. 
Hebrew, Hebrews. H.E.I.(’. Honourable 
Fast India Company, hf.-bd. Half-bound. 
H.G. Home Guard, Horse Guards. 11.II. 
His (or Her) Highness, His Holiness 
(the Pope). 11.1. Hawaiian Islands. Hier. 
(Hiorosolyma) Jerusalem. H.I.H. Ilis 
(or Her) Imperial Highness. H.I.M. His 
(or Her) Imperial Majesty. II.I.S. (hie 
jacet sepultus) Here lies buried. H.L.T. 
Highland Light Infantry. H.M. His (or 
Her) Majesty. H.M.A.S. His (or Her) 
Majesty's Australian Ship. H.M.O.W. 
His (or Her) Majesty's Office of Works. 
II.M.P. (hoc monumentum posult) Erected 
this monument. H.M.S. His (or Her) 
Majesty's Steamer, Ship, or Sendee. 
H.M.S.O. His (or Her) Majesty's Station¬ 
ery OMce. Ho. of Rep. House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. H.P. High Priest, Horse-power, 
Half-pay. High Pressure, House Physician, 
Hire Purchase, Houses of Parliament. 
H.Q. Headquarters. H.R.E. Holy Roman 
Empire, or Emperor. H.R.H. His (or 
Her) Royal Highness. H.R.I.P. (hie 
requiescit in pace) Here rests in peace. 
H.S.H. His (or Her) Serene Highneas. 
H.T. Hawaiian Territory. 

I. la. Iowa. I.A. Indian Army. 
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I.A.R.O. Indian Army Reserve of Ojjlcers, 
ib. or ibid, (ibidem) In the same place, 
l.C.A.O. ^ Iniemaiional Civil Aviation 
Organisation. I.C.S. Indian Civil Service. 
id. (idem) The same. Ida. Idaho. I.D.B. 
Illicit diamond buying, i.e. (id est) That 
is. I.F.S. Irish Free State (now Eire). 

I.G. Inner Ouard. I.H.vS. (lesus Hominum 
Salvator) Jesus the Saviour of Men. lU. 
Illinois. I.L.O. Iniemaiional Txibour 
Organisation. I.L.P. Independent Labour 
Party. l.M. In Memoriam. Imp. Imperial'. 
(Imperator) Emperor, in lim. (in limine) 
At the. outset, in loc. (in loco) In its place. 
in tranB. (in transitu) On the passage. 
iucofiT. (incognito) Unknonm. Ind. India. 
Indian, Indiana. I.N.R.I. (lesus for 
Jefius] Nazarenus, Rex ludaeorum [or 
Judaeoniin] Jesus of Nazareth, King of 
the Jews. inst. instant (the present month). 
Interpol. International Police Commission. 
Intro. Introduction. I.o.M. Isle of Man. 

I. O.O.F. Independent Order of Odd Fellows. 
10U. 7 owe you. I.o.W. Isle of Wight. 
i.q. (idem quod) The same as. I.Q. Intelli¬ 
gence Quotient. I.R.A. Irish Republican 
Army. I.R.O. Inland Revenue Office. 
Irreg. Irregular. I.S. Irish Society. Is. or 
Isa. Isaiah. I.S.C. Imperial Service 
College, Indian Staff Corps (later Ind. 
Army), I.S.O. Imperial Service Order. 
It. or Ital. Italian, Italic, Italy. I.T. 
Inner Temple, Indian Territory. I.T.A. 
Independent Television Authority, it in. 
Itinerary. I.W.W. Industrial Workers of 
the World. I.Y, Imperial Yeomanry. 

J. J. Justice. J.A. Judge Advocate. 
.T.A.G. Judge Advocate General. J.C. 
Jesus Christ. J.D. Junior Deacon. .Ter. 
Jeremiah. J.G.W. Junior Grand Warden. 
.T.H.S. (see I.II.S.). Jno. John. .Tosh. 
Joshua. .Tour. Journeyman, .loumal. 

J. P. Justice of the Peace. J. Prob. Judge 
of Probate, jr. Junior. J.U.l). (Juris 
utriustiuo Doctor) Doctor of both Laws 
(i.e. the canon and the civil law). 

K. Kan, Kansas. K.B. Knight of the 
Bath, King's Bench. K.B.E. Knight 
Commauder of the British Empire. K.C. 
King’s Counsel, Knight of Colombo. 

K. C.B. Knight Commander of the Bath. 

K.C.H. Knight Commander of llano\\er. 

K.C.I.E. Knight Commander of the Indian 
Empire. K.C.M.G. Knight Commander of 
St Michael and St George. K.C.S.I. 
Knight Commander of the Star of India. 
kg’, or kgr. Kilogramme(s). K.G. Knight 
of the Garter. K.H. Knight of Hanover. 
Km. Kilometreis), Kingdom,. K.G. Knight 
of Malta. K.M.II. Knight of Merit 
(Holstein). Knt. Knight Bachelor. 

K. O.Y.L.I. King’s Own Yorkshire Light 
Infantry. K.P. Knight of St Patrick 
(Ireland). K.S.L.I. King’s Shropshire 
Light Infantry. ICt. or Knt. Knight Bache¬ 
lor, K.T. Knight Templar, Knight of the 
Thistle (Scotland). Ky. Kentucky. 

L. L. London (in degrees). Liberal; 
(liber) Book. Ij. or £. A pound sterling. 
La. Louisiana. Lab. Labour, Laboratory. 

L. A.C. Leading Aircraftsman (or Air- 
craftswoman), Licentiate of the Apothe¬ 
caries’ Company. Lam. Lamentaiions. 

L.A.S. Lord Advocate of Scotland. Lat. 
Latin, Laiitude. lb. Gibra) Pound weight, 
l.b.w. Leg before wicket, l.c. Lower case; 
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(loco citato) In the place before cUed. L.C. 
Lord Chamberlain, Lota Chancellor. 

L.C.C. London County Council. L.C.J, 
Lord Chief Justice. Ld. lord. L.D. Lady 
Day, Light Dragoons. L.E.F. lAberte, 
Egaliti, Fraterniti (motto of French 
Republic). Lev. Leviticus. Lex. Lexicon. 

L.F.B. london Fire Brigade. L.G. Life 
Guards. L.G.B. Local Government Board, 
L.l. Long Island, Light Infantry. Lib. 
Liberal, Librarian. Lieut. Lieutenant (also 
Lt.). Linn. Linnaeus, Linnaean. Lit. 
Literature, Literary, lAterally. Litt.D. 
Doctor of Literature. L. Lat. Low Latin, 
law Latin. LL.B. (Legnm Baccalaureus) 
Bachelor of Laws. LL.D. (Le^m Doctor) 
Doctor of lows. L. Mus. Licentiate in 
Music, loc. cit. (loco citato) In the place 
before cited. Lon. or Lond. London. Lon. 
or Long. Longitude. Lou. Louisiana, 
L.l*. lord Provost, Large Paper, Long- 
playing. L.P.S. Lord Privy Seal. L.P.T.B. 
London Passenger Transport Board. 
L.R.A.M. Licentiate of the Royal Acad¬ 
emy of Music. L.R.O.P. Licentiate of the 
Royal College of Physicians. L.R.C.S. 
Licentiate of the Royal College of Sur¬ 
geons. l.s. Left side; (locus sigilli) Place 
of the Seal. L.S.C^. London Society of 
Compositors. L.S.D. (librae, solid!, 
denarii) Pounds, shillings, pence. Lt. 
Lieutenant. Lt.-Col. Lieutenant-Colonel. 

L. T.A. Lawn Tennis Association, L.T.M. 
Licentiate of Tropical Medicine. 

M. M. Marquis, Metres, Monsieur; 
(mille) Thousand; (meridies) Meridian, or 
Noon. M.A. Military Academy; (Mngiste^r 
Krtixim) Master of Arts (alsoA.M.). M.A.B. 
Metropolitan Asylums Board. Macc. 
Maccabees. M.Agr. Master of Agriculture. 
Maj. Major. Maj.-Gen. Major-General. 
Man. Manitoba. Mass. Massachusetts. 
Matt. Matthew. M.B. (Medicinae Bacca- 
Jaiireiis) Bachelor of Medicine. M.B.E. 
Member of {the Order of) British Empire. 

M. B.W, Metropolitan Board of Works. 

M.C. Meml)er of Congress, Master of Cere¬ 
monies, Military Cross. M.C.(J. Maryle- 
bone Cricket Club. M.Ch. Master of 
Surgery. Md. Maryland. M.D. (Medicinae 
Doctor) Doctor of Medicine. Mdlle. 
Mademoiselle. Me. Maine. M.E. Metho¬ 
dist Episcopal, Middle English, Military 
or Mechanical Engineer, Most Excellent. 
Med. Medicine, M.E.G.IT.P. Most Excel¬ 
lent Grand High Priest. Mem. Memoran¬ 
dum, Memoranda; (memento) Remember. 
Messrs. (Messieurs) Gentlemen, Sirs. Meth. 
Methodist. M.F. Master of ForeMry. 

M.F.G.B. Miners’ Federation of Great 
Britain. M.F.H. Master of Foxhounds. 
mg. MiUigrammeis). Mgr. Monsignor. 

M.T.C.E. Member of the Institute of Civil 
Engineers. Mich. Michigan, Michaelmas. 
Mid. Middle (voice). Midshipman. Mil. 
Military. Min. Minutejs), Mineral¬ 
ogy. Min. Plen. Minister Plenipotentiary, 
Minn. Minnesota. Miss. Mississippi. 
M.L.A. Member of the Legislative As¬ 
sembly. ISIUe. Mademoiselle. MM. (Mes¬ 
sieurs), Gentlemen, Sirs, (Their) Majesties. 
Mme. Madame. Mo. Missouri, Month. 
Mod. Modem, Moderate. M.O.H. Medical 
Officer of Health. Mon. Monmouth. 
Mont. Montana. M.P. Member of Parlia¬ 
ment. M.P.P. Member of Provincial 
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Parliament (Canada). M.P.S. Member 
of the Pharmaceutical Society. M.K. 
Master of the Rolls. M.R.A.S. Member 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, Member 
of the Royal Academy of Science. M.R.C.C. 
Member of the Royal College of Chemistry. 

M.K.C.P. Member of the Royal College of 
Preceptors, Member of the Royal College of 
Physicians. M.R.G.S, Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. M.R.C.V.S. Member 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

M.R.I. Member of the Royal Institute. 

M.R.I.A. Member of the Royal Irish 
Academy. MS. Manuscript. M.S. (me¬ 
moriae sacrum) Sacred lo the memory of. 

M. Sc. Master of Science. MSS. Manu¬ 
scripts. Mt. Mount, Mountain. Mus. 
Music, Museum. Mus. Bac. Bachelor of 
Music. Mus. D. or Mus. Doc. Doctor of 
Music. M.V.O. Member of the {Royal) 
Victorian Order. M.W.B. Metropolitan 
Water Board. Myth. Mythology. 

N. N. North, Note, Name, Noun, Neuter. 

N. A. North America. N.A.A.F.I. Navy, 
Army and Air Force Institutes. Nat. 
Natural, Natal, National. Nat. Hist. 
Natural History. N.A.T.O. North At¬ 
lantic Treaty Organisation. Naut. Nauti¬ 
cal. N.B. North Britain, North British, 
New Brunswick; (nota hene) Note well, or 
Take rwtice. N.C. North Carolina, New 
Church. N.C.O. Non-commissioned Officer. 
n.d. No date. N.D. North Dakota. N.D.L. 
Norddeuischer Lloyd (North Gorman 
Lloyd Steamship Co.). N.E. New England. 

N.E.A. National Educaiional Association. 
Neb. Nebraska, N.E.D. New English 
Dictionary. Neg. Negative. Neh. Nehe- 
miah. nem. con. (nomine contradicente) 
No one contradicting. Noth. Netherlands. 
Neut. Neuter. Nov. Nevada. N.F. New¬ 
foundland. N.F.S. National Fire Service. 

N.F.U. National Farmers' Union. N.G. 
National Guard (U.S.A.). N.II. New 
Hampshire, New Haven. N.H.I. National 
Health Instirance. N.H.S, National 
Health Service. N.I. Northern Ireland. 
N.J. New Jersey. n.l. (non liquet) It 
appears not. The case is not clear. N.L. or 
NL Lnt. North Latitude. N.L.C. National 
Liberal Club. N.M. New Mexico. No. 
(numero) Number. N.O. New Orleans. 
Nom. Nominative. Non-com. Non-com¬ 
missioned Officer. Non-con. Nofi-content, 
i.e. dissentient (House of Lords), non 
obst. (non obstante) Notwithstanding. 
non pros, (non prosequitur) He does not 
prosecute (a judgrment entered asainst 
the plaintiff when he does not appear to 
prosecute), non seq. (non sequitur) It 
docs not follow. Nor. Norman. Nor. Fr. 
Norman French. N.P. Notary Public. 
N.P.D. North Polar Distance. N.R.A. 
National Recovery Administration (U.S.A.) 
N.S. Nova. Scotia, New Style (after the 
year 1752), Numismatic Society; (Notre- 
Seiffneur) Our Lord. N.S.I.O. (Nostcr 
Salvator lesiis Chrlstus) Our Saviour 
Jesus Christ. N.S.J.C. (Notre Soipneur 
J^sus-Christ) Our Lord Jesus Christ. 
N.S.P.C.C. National Society for the Pre¬ 
vention of Cruelty to Children. N.S.W. 
New Smith Wales. N.T. New Testament. 
n.u. Name, or names, unknown. N.U.C. 
National Union of Clerks. N.U.J. National 
Union of Journalists. Num. or Nums. 


Numbers. N.U.R. Naiional Union of 
Railwaymen. N.U.T. National Union of 
Teachers. N.V.M. Nativity of the Virgin 
Mary. N.W.T. North-West Territory. 

N. Y. New York. N.Y.K. Nippur Yusen 
Kaisha (steamship company). N.Z. New 
Zealand. 

O. O. Ohio, Old. oh. (obiit) Died. 

O. B.E. Officer of the British Empire. Obs. 
Observatory, Obsolete, Observation. O.C. 
Officer Commanding. O.E. Old English. 

O.E.D. Oxford English Dictionary. 

O.E.E.C. Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation. O.F. Old French, 
Odd Fellows. O.H.G. Old High German. 
O.H.M.S. On His (or Her) Majesty's 
Service. O.K. All correct. Okla. Okla¬ 
homa. O.M. Old Measurement, Order of 
Merit. Ont. Ontario. Op. Opposite, Opus. 
O.P. Out of ]}rint. Opposite Prompter, op. 
cit. (opere citato) In the work cited. O.R. 
Other Ranks. Ore. Oregon, o.s. Out of 
stock. Outstanding. O.S. Old Style (previous 
to 1752). O.S.B. Order of St Benedict. 

O. S.F. Order of St Francis. O.T. Old 
Testament. O.T.C. Officers' Training 
Corps. O.U.D.S. Oxford University 
Dramatic Society. Oxon. (Oxonia), 
Oxford; (Oxoniensis) Of Oxford, Oz. 
Ounce{s). 

P. P. President, Prince, Page, Parti¬ 
ciple. p.a. (per annum) By the year. P.A. 
Press Association, Publishers' Association. 

P. & O. Peninsular and Oriental (Stoam 
Navigation Co.). Pa. Pennsylvania. 
Pari. Parliament, Parliamentary, part. 
Participle, pass. Passive. P.A.T.R.A. 
Printing, Packaging, and Allied Trades 
Research Association. P.A.Y.E. Pay 
as you earn (income tax), payt. Pay¬ 
ment. P.C. Privy Council or Council¬ 
lor, Police Constable; (Patres Conscripti) 
Conscript Fathers, pd. Paid. P.E. Pro¬ 
testant Episcopal. P.E.I. Prince Edward 
Island. P.E.N. (Club) Poets, Play- 
ivrights, Essayists, Editors, and Novelists. 
Penn. Pennsylvania. Pent. Pentecost. 
per aim. (per annum) By the year, per 
cent, or per ct. (per centum) By the 
hundred, per pro. (per procurationem) 
By authority of. perp. Perpendicular. 

P.G. Past Grand, Paying quest. Ph.B. 
(Philosophiae Bacealaureus) Bachelor of 
Philosophy. Ph.O. Pharmaceutical Chem ist. 
J^h.D. (Philosophiae Doctor) Doctor of 
Philosophy. Ph.G. Graduate in Pharmacy. 
Phar. Pharmacy. Phil. Philippians, 
Philosophy, Philosopher, Philosophical, 
Philemon. Phila. Philadelphia. Phya. 
Physics, Physiology. P.I. Philippine 
Islands (U.S.A.). pk. Peck. pi. Place, 
Plural. P.L. Poet Laureate. P.L.A. Port 
of London Authority. P.L.C. Poor Law 
Commissioners. p.m. (post meridiem) 
After noon. P.M. Prime Minister, Post¬ 
master, Past Master, Past Midshipman; 
(post mortem) After death. P.M.G. 
Postmaster-Gemeral. P.N.E.U. Parents* 
National Educational Union. pnxt. 
(pinxit) Painted (affixed to the painter’s 
name). P.O. Post Office, Postal Order. 

P.O.O. Post Office Order, pop. Population, 
Popularity. l^ort. Portugal, Portu¬ 
guese. P.O.W. Prisoner of War. i)p. 
Pages, p.p. Past participle. Post paid; 
(per procurationem). By authority of. 
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P.P. Parish Priest, (Pater Patriae) 

Father of his Country. p.p.c. (pour 
prendre oongd) To take leave. Pph. 
Pamphlet. P.Q. Province of Quebec, 
Previous Question. Pr. Priest, Prince, 
Price. P.R. Prize Ring, Proportional 
Representation, Porto Rico; (Populus 

Romarnis) I'he Rowan people. P.U.A. 

President of the Royal Academy. P.ll.C. 

(I’ost Roiuam Conditani) From the build¬ 
ing of Rome. Preb. Prebendary, prof. 
Prefix, Preface. P.R.I.B.A. President of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
Print. Printing, pro tern, (pro tempore) 
For the time being. Prof. Professor. Prot. 
Protestant. Prov. Proverbs, Proverbially, 
Provost, Province, Proinncial. prox. 
(proximo) Next, Of the next month. 

P.li.S. President of the Royal Society. 
Ps. Psalm(s). P.S, Permanent Secretary, 
Private Secretary. Principal Sojourner, 
Privy Seal ; (post soriptmn ) Postscript, pt. 
Pint, Payment, Point, Pori. P.T.O. 
Please turn over. pub. Public. Published, 
Publisher. pub. doc. Public document. 

P. W.D. Public Works Department. Pxt. 
(pinxlt) Painted. 

Q. Q. Question, Query, Queen. Q.B. 
Queen's Bench. Q.C. Queen's Counsel, 
Queen's College, q.d. (quaai dicat) As if 
one should say. q.e. (quod est) Which is. 

Q. E.D. (quod erat demonatrandum) 
Which was to be demonstrated. Q.E.F. 
(quod erat faciendum) Which was to be 
done. Q.E.I. (q^^od erat inveniendum) 
Which was to be found out. q.l. (quantum 
libot) As much as you please, qm. (quo- 
modo) By what means. Q.M. Quarter¬ 
master. Q.M.A.A.C. Queen Mary's Army 
Auxiliary Corps. Q. Mess. Queen's 
Messenger. Q.M.G. Quartermaster-General. 
qn. Q7/.cen, Question. Q.P. or q.pl. 
(quantum placet) As much as you please. 
qq.v. (quae vide) Which see. qr. Quarter 
(28 lb.), Farthing, Quire, q.s. Quarter 
section; (miantum suffleit) A sufjficient 
quantity. Quarter Sessions, qt. Quart, 
Quantity, qu. or quar. Quarterly, qu. or qy. 
(quaere) Query. Quc. Province of Quebec. 
ques. Question, q.v. (quod vide) Which 
see; (quantum vis) As much as you will. 

R. R. Railway. Rood, Rod, Rises, 
River, Read, Resides; (rex) King; (reffina) 
Queen; (recipe) Take. R.A. Royal Acad¬ 
emy or Academician, Royal Artillery, 
Rear Admiral, Right Ascension, Royal 
Arch, Royal Arcanum. R.A.C. Royal 
Arch Chapter, Royal Automobile Club. 
Royal Armoured Corps, rad. (radix) Root. 
Radical. R.A.D.A. Rental Academy of 
Dramatic Art. R.A.E.C. Royal Army 
Education Corps. R.A.F. Roj/al Air 
Force. R.A.M. Royal Academy of Music. 

R. A.M.C. Royal Army Medical Corps. 
R.A.O.C. Royal Army Ordnance Corps. 
R.A.W.C. Royal Army Service Corps. 
R.A.V.C. Royal Army Veterinary Corj)S. 
li.B.A. Roj/al Society of British Artists, 
R.C!. Roman Catholic. R.C.N.C. Royal 
(Jorps of Naval Constructors. R.C.P. Royal 
College of Physicians. B..C.R. Royal 
Canadian Regiment. R.C^.S. Royal Corps 
of Signals. R.D. Refer to drawer (banking:), 
Royal Dragoons. Rural Dean. R.D.I. 
Royal Designer for Industry. R.D.S. 
Royal Dublin Society. R.E. Royal En¬ 


gineers, Royal Exchange, Right Excellent. 
reo. Receipt, Recipe. Roo. 800. Recording 
Secretary. Reed. Received, reept. Re¬ 
ceipt. Rect. Rector. Ref. Reformed, 
Reformer, Reformation, Reference, Referee. 
Ref. Cb. Reformed Church. Reg. Register, 
Registrar, Regular. Reg. Prof. Regius 
Professor. Rem. Remarkts), Remain¬ 
der. R.E.M.E. Royal Electrical and 
Mechanical Engineers, rep. Repre¬ 
sentative, Republic, Report, Reporter. 
Rev. Revelation, Reverend, RevoLutUm, 
Review, Revenue, Revise. R.F. Royal 
Fusiliers ; ( H6pub li que f ranc-alse) 

French Republic. R.F.A. Royal Field 
Artillery. R.F.U. Rugby Football 
Union. R.G.A. Royal Garrison Artillery. 
R-H.A. Royal Hibernian Academy, Royal 
Horse Artillery. R.H.G. Royal Horse 
Guards. R.I. Rhode Island. H.I.B.A. 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 
R.l.C. Royal Irish Constabulary. R.l.P. 
(Req^uiescat in pace) May he {she or they) 
rest tn peace. R.L.S.S. Royal Life Saving 
Society. R.M. Royal MaHnes, Royal Mail, 
Resident Magistrate. R.M.A. Royal Mili¬ 
tary Asylum, Royal Marine Artillery. 
R.M.L.I. Royal Marine Light Infantry. 
R.M.8. Royal Mail Steamer. R.N. Royal 
Navy. R.N.A.S. Royal Naval Air Service. 
R.N.D. Royal Naval Division. R.N.R. 
Royal Naval Reserve. R.N.V. Royal 
Navy Volunteers. R.N.V.R. Royal Naval 
Volunteer Reserve. Ro. (recto) Right-hand 
page. R. of O. Reserve of Officers. R.P. 
(respublica) Republic. R.R. Railroad. 
li.R.C. {Lady of) Royal Red Cross, r.s. 
Right side. R.S.A. Royal Scottish Acad¬ 
emy or Academician. R.S.E. Royal 
Society of Edinburgh. R.S.F.S.R. Russian 
Soviet Federative Socialist Republic (of 
IT.S.S.R.). R.S.M. Royal School of Mines, 
Royal Socicly of Medicine, Regimental 
Sergeant-Major. R.S.P.B. Royal Society 
for the Protection of Birds. It.S.P.C.A. 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. R.S.P.P. Royal Society of 
Portrait Painters. R.S.V.P. (Rbpondoz, 
s’il voua plait) Answer, if you please, Rt. 
Hon. Right Honourable, rtd. Returned. 
H.T.R. Royal Tank Regiment. R.T.S. 
Religious Tract Society. R.V. Revised 
Version. R.W. Right Worthy, Right 
Worshipful. R.W.D.G.M. Right Worship¬ 
ful Deputy Grand Master. R.W.G.R. 
Right Worthy Grand Representative. 
R.W.G.S. Right Worthy Grand Secretary. 
R.W.G.T. Right Worthy Grand Treasurer, 
Right Worshipful Grand Templar. 
R.W.G.W. Right Worthy Grand Warden. 
R.W.S. Royal Society of Painters in 
Water Colours. Ry. Railway {see also R.). 
R.Y.S. Royal Yacht Squadron, 

S. S. South, Saint, Signor, Second 
(time), Shilling, Sun, Sets, See, Solo, 
Singular, S(m. S.A. South Africa, South 
America, South Australia, Salvation 
Army, Sam. Samuel. S.A.R. Sons 
of the American Revolution. Saak. Sas¬ 
katchewan. Sax. Saxon, Saxony. sc. 
science; (scilicet) To wit. Namely; (seulp- 
sit) He (or She) engraved it. S.C, South 
Carolina; (Sonatus Consultum) A decree 
of the Senate. scb. or schr. Schooner. 
scbol. (scholium) A note. Sclav, or SI. 
Sclavonic. Scot. Scotland, Scottish, script. 
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Scripture, Scriptural. S.C.U.A. Suez 
Canal Users* Association, sculp, or sculpt. 
Sculpture. S.D. Senior Deacon, South 
Dakota. S.D.F. Social Democratic Federa¬ 
tion. S.E.A.C. South East Asia Command. 

S.E.A.T.O. South East Asia TreMy 
Organisation, sec. Secretary, Secondis), 
Section. Soc. Legr. Secretary of Legation. 
Sen. Senate, Senator, Senior. Sep. or 
Sept. September, Septuagint. soq. (sequens 
or sequente) The following. The next. 
seqq. (sequentes or sequential The 
following, the next. Sorjrt. or Sprt. Sergeant. 
Serj. Sergeant (law). S.F. San Francisco. 

ah. Shilling. S.H.A.E.F. Supreme Head¬ 
quarters, Allied Expeditionary Force. 

S.H.A.P.E. Supreme Headquarters, Allied 
Powers in Europe. S.I. Staten Island 
(U.S.A.). sin. Sine (triKonometry). sing. 
Singular. S.J. Society of Jesus. Skt. San¬ 
skrit. SI. Slavonic. S. Lat. South Juilifude. 

S.M. Slate Militia, Short Metre, Sergeant- 
Major', (Sa Majesty) His (or Her) Majesty. 
S.M.I. (Sa Majest6 Imp6riale) His (or Her) 
Imperial Majesty. Soc. Socialist, Society. 

S. of S. Secreiary of State, sol. Solution. 
Sol.-Gen. Solicitor-General. SOS (wireless 
signal of distress). S.O.S.JB.W. Society 
for the Oversea Settlement of British 
Women. Sp. Spain, Spanish, Spirit. 

s. p. (sine prole) Without issue. S.P.C.K. 
Society for Promoting Christian Know¬ 
ledge. S.P. G. Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel. S.P.Q.U. (Senatiia Popnlusquc 
llomanus) Senate and People, of Rome. 
sq. Square, sq. cm. Square centimetreis). 
sq. ft. square foot {feet), sq. in. Square 
inchies). Bq. jd. Square yard. S.H. Sunduy 
School, Saint Simplicius (the mark on the 
collar of the Chief Justice of England), 
Steamship. S.S.C. Solicitor of Supreme 
Court. S.S.R. Soviet Socialist Republic. 
St. Saint, Street, Stone, Strait. S.T.D. 
(Sacrae Theologiae Doctor) Doctor of 
Divinity, ster. or stg. Sterling. S.T.P. 
(Sacrae Theologiae Professor) Professor 
of Theology, subj. Subjunctive, subat. 
Substantice, Sxdtstitutc. anff. Suffix, aup. 
Superior, Supplement, Superfine, Super¬ 
lative. Rupp. Supplement, supt. Superin¬ 
tendent. surg. Surgeon, Surgery. a.v. 
(sub verbo) Under the word or title. Sw. 
Swedish, SwedeiL. Switz. Switzerland. 
pyn. Synonym, Synonymous. synop. 
Synopsis. Syr, Syria, Syriac. 

T. T. Tenor, Town, Township, Ton: 
(tutti) All together, t. & o. Taken and 
offered. T.A. Territorial Army, Typo¬ 
graphical Association. tal qual. (talis 
qualis) Just as they come, average Quality. 
tan. Tangent. T.C. Thames Conservancy. 

T. D. Teachtai Dail (l^ail representative). 
Ten. or Tenn. Tennessee. Tox. Texas. 
text. roc. (textua recepius) Received 
text. T.G.W.U. Transport and General 
Workers* Union. T.II. Territory of 
Hawaii (U.S.A.). Theas. Thessalonians. 

T.H.W.M. Trinity High Water Mark. 
T.N.T. Trinitrotoluene. T.O. Turn aver. 
Too IT. Talbot House. tom. Tome or 
Volume, tonn. Tonnage, topog. Topo¬ 
graphy, Topographical, tr. Translation, 
Translator, Transpose. trana. Transac¬ 
tions, Translated, Translation, Trans¬ 
lator. T.S. Theosophical Society. T.U.C. 
Trades Union Congress. 


U. U. Unionist. U.O. (Urbs Condita) 
Year of Rome. U.O.V. United Confederate 
Veterans. U.D.C. Urban District Council, 
Union of Democratic Control. U.F.C. 
United Free Church. U.K. United King¬ 
dom. ult. (ultimo) Last or of the last 
month. U.N.E.S.<iJ.O. United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organisation. U.N.I.C.E.F. United Na¬ 
tions International ChilUren*s Emergency 
Fund. Unit. Unitarian. Univ. University, 
Universally. U.N.O. United Nations 
Organisation (proper]3^ United Nations). 

U.N.H.H.A. United Nations Relief and 
Rehabil Uation A dministraiion . U .P .0. 
United Presbyterian Church. u.s. (ut 
supra, ubi supra) As above. U.S. United 
States, United Service. U.S.A. United 
States of America. U.S.N. United States 
Navy. IJ.S.S. United States Ship. U.S.S.11. 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

U. S.V. United States Volunteers. 

V. V. Verb, Verse, Vocatioji, Volume, 
Viscount: (vide) See: (versus) Against. 
Va. Virginia. V.A. Vice-Admiral, 
Victoria and Albert Order. V.A.D. Volun- 
tary Aid Detachment. V.C. Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor, Vice-Chairman, Victoria Cross. 

V. def. Verb defective, verb. sap. or aat. 
(verbum satis saplenti) A word to the wise 
is enough. V.G. Vicar-General: (verbi 
gratia) For example, v.i. Verb intransi¬ 
tive. vid. (vide) See. viz. (videlicet) 
Namely, To wit. vo. (verso) Left-hand jtage. 

V. O. Fic^orian Order. voc. Vocative, 
vol. Volume. V.P. Vice-President. V.S. 
Veterinary Surgeon. Vt. Vermont, v.t. 
Verb transitive. Vulg. Vulgate. 

W. W. West, Week. W.A. Western 
Australia. W.A.A.C. TFowen’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps. W.A.A.F. IFomm’s 
Auxiliary Air Force. Wash. Washington. 

W. C.T.U. 7Vomen*s Christian Temperance 
Union. W,D. IFar Dejiartmeni. W.E.A. 
Workers' Kducntionnl Association. w.f. 
Wrong fount. W.F.L. lVomen*8 Freedom 
League, whf. Wharf. W.I. West Indies. 
Wis. Wiscotisin. W.U.A. iyomcn*8 Land 
Army. W. Long. West Longitude. W.M. 
Worshipfxd Master. W.O. War Office, 
Warraiit Officer, Wireless Operator. Wp. 
Worship. W.P. Weather permitting. 

W.Tl.A.C. Womcn*s Royal Army Corps. 
W.ll.A.F. Women’s Royal Air Force. 
W.R.N.S. JVomen’s Royal Naval Service. 
W.S. Writer to the Signet, wt. Weight. 
W.T.S. Women’s Transport Service. W. 
Va. West Virginia. w.V.S. Women’s 
Voluntary Serxrices. Wyo. Wyoming. 

X. X. or Xt, Christ. Xm. or Xmas. 
Christmas. Xn. or Xtian. Christian. 
Xnty. Christin.nity. 

Y. Y. Year. Y.B. Year-book. yd. 
Yard. *y®. The, Thee. ‘y^h Them. 
Y.M.C.A. Young Men’s Christian Asso¬ 
ciation. ’y". Then. Y.P.S. Yoxing 
People’s Society, •y*’. Their, yr. Your, 
Year. •ys. This. *y<. Thai. Y.W.C.A. 
Voxmg Women’s Christian Association. 

* The Y is a corrupt representation of 
the A.-S. p, or th. 

For Classical A., see Graevius's The- 
saurus Antiquitatum (1694), Mommsen’s 
Corpus Insciptionum Latinarum (1863); 
Alph. Chassant’s PaUographie (1854), 
and CampeUi’s Dizionario di Abbreviature 
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(1899). See also Diplomatics and 
Palaeograpiiy. 

Abbreviator is more particularly used 
for an officer of ttie Court of Rome, 
appointed as assistant to the vice- 
chancellor for drawing up the pope’s 
briefs and reducing petitions, when 
granted by the pontiff, into proper form 
for being converted into bulls. The A.s 
are supposed by Ciampiui to be the 
successors either of the cancellarii of the 
imperial household or of the 7 notarii said 
to have been placed by Pope Clement I in 
the 7 quarters of Home, to write down the 
acts of the martyrs withhi their sev. dists. 
They are said to have taken their name 
either from their writing the brevia or 
shorter epistles of the pope, or from 
making use of notes or abbreviations in 
writing. A. is also a name given by some 
authors to an anct literary academy 
supposed to have existed at Horne in the 
15th cent, and composed of the chief men 
of letters of the age, as Pomponius 
Laetus, Platina,, Pontanus, Sannazarius, 
Sabellicus, etc., who, by the rule of the 
society, latinised their names as a con¬ 
dition of their admission. The existence 
of such an academy is doubtful. 

Abbt, Thomas (1738-()0), Ger. writer, b. 
Uhri. In 1700 he became prof, of philo¬ 
sophy at Frankfurt. He was the friend of 
Lessing and INloses Mendelssohn, and con¬ 
tributed to the Literaturbricfc. In 1761 
he wrote Vom I'od furs Vaterland, a flue 
expression of his patriotism; in 1763 
followed Vom Verdicnst, a treatise in 
favour of the education of the people. 

Abd-el-Kader (1807-83), Algerian 
patriot and hero of the long struggle 
against the French. This ho commenced 
at Oran in 1833, and with varying fortune 
sustained till he surrendered to Gen. do 
Lamorici6re in 1847. Ho displayed great 
skill and perseverance in his conduct of 
the campaign, and in 1834 he compelled 
the Fr. Gen. Desmichels to recognise his 
authority In a treaty. On a resumption 
of hostilities he inflicted a serious defeat 
on a large Fr. army at Makta, but he was 
driven to seek refuge in Morocco in 1843. 
He became Amir of Mascara in 1832. 
After his final capture he was released by 
Louis Napoleon in 1852, and received a 
pension of 100,000 francs. In retirement 
at Damascus he wrote a book on the con¬ 
solations of philosophy under the title 
Rappel d Vintelligent: avis d Vindiffdrentf 
1858, and supplied commentaries to N. .1. 
E. Daumns’s Chevaitx du Sahara, 1858. 
See A. BeUemaro, Abd-el-Kader, 1863, and 
C. H. Churchill, Li^e of Abd-el-Kader, 
1867. 

Abd-el-Krim (1881- ), leader of Rifs 
in the Moroccan campaigns, 1921 and 
1925. The son of a tribal chieftain, and a 
man with some pretensions to culture, he 
was, in the heyday of his brief career of 
military adventure, an able leader and 
an adept in the arts of intrigue. During 
the First World War he was in the Sp. 
service and engaged in helping the Sp. 
authorities to consolidate their hold on 
their treaty zone. Later, however, he 
turned against bis Sp. masters and strove 
to incite the Rifs against the invader. 
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So successful was he In the field, notably 
near Melilla, where he almost exter¬ 
minated an army of some 20,000, that he 
produced an upheaval in Spain, with the 
result that a military dictatorship was 
estab. to cope with the situation. In 

1925 he launched an offensive against the 
Spaniards, this really being his only 
course when the French had joined the 
latter. Previously Gen. Prime de Rivera, 
the Sp. dictator, had offered to make 
peace on terms very favourable to the 
Rifs, but the offer was refused by A.-el-K., 
who wanted nothing less than complete 
independence. Ultimately he was forced 
to abandon the struggle through the 
defections of the tribesmen, who, though 
unbeaten in their inaccessible fastnesses, 
had grown tired of fighting, and in May 

1926 ho surrendered unconditionally to 
the Fr. Moroccan commander at Fez 
and was exiled to the Mascarene Is. 
When being brought to Franco in 1947 
he escaped to Egypt, and in May 1957 
was living in Cairo. 

Abd-el-Rahman, or Abd-ur-Rahman 

(fl. 732), Moorish chief, invaded Gaul in 
731 at the head of the largest Moham¬ 
medan army which had yet menaced 
Christendom. He was defeated and slain 
by Charles Martel at Tours in 732. Abd- 
el-Rahman I founded in 755 at Cordova 
the Omayyad dynasty of Sp. caliphs. 
The second caliph of this name, 822-52, 
was a great patron of learning; under 
the third, 912-61, the Cordova caliphate 
attained its most brilliant period. 

Abd-ur-Rahman (1778-1859), Sultan 
of Morocco, reigned from 1823 to 1859. 
Much of his time was occupied in putting 
down internal insurrection. It was 
during his reign that the practice was 
abandoned of European states paying a 
tribute for protection against the piracy 
of the Moors. 

Abd-ur-Rahman Khan (either 1830 or 
1844-1901), Amir of Afghanistan from 
1880. Supported successfully for a 
while the claim of his father, Afzal, 
against his uncle, Sher Ali, but in 1868 
had to take refuge in Russian Turkestan. 
Finally he overcame the son of Sher Ali, 
Yaqub Khan, and firmly estab. himself 
as amir. He was eminently friendly to 
Great Britain, and did much to consoli¬ 
date his power and to promote the social 
welfare of his country, 

Abdalattif (Abdu’l Latif) (1162-1231), 
Arabian physician and writer, b. Bagdad. 
Held professorships at Mosul, Damascus, 
and Cairo, and at the latter place wrote 
in 1203 a Compendium of the History of 
Egypt, The titles of 166 w^orks by A. 
have been recorded, about one-fourth of 
which are on medical subjects. 

Abdallah III, see Al-Mamun. 

Abdel > Khalek Pasha Sarwat, see 
Egypt. 

Abdera, see Adra. 

Abdera, tn in Thrace, the bp. of the 
philosopher Democritus and the sophist 
Protagoras; nevertheless its inhab. had a 
reputation for stupidity, and ‘Abderite* 
became a term for a simpleton. 

Abdication, voluntary renunciation of 
an office by a ruler or sovereign. In a 
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few striking instances office has been 
relinquished owing to a desire for the free¬ 
dom of private life, as was the case with 
the Rom. dictatoi's Cincinnatus, 438 BC, 
Sulla, 80 BO, and the Horn, emperor 
Diocletian, ad 305. Philip V of Spain, 
who abdicated (1724)in favour of his son, 
resumed the regal functions after his son’s 
death. Other notable A.s in more modern 
times are Isabella II of Spain, 1870; 
Amadeus I of Spain, 1873; Prince Alex¬ 
ander of Bulgaria, 1886; ISIilan of Serbia, 
1889; Oscar of Norway, 1905; Abdul 
Hamid II of Tiukey, 1909; JManocl of 
Portugal, 1910. The emperor Pu-yi of 
China not only abdicated (1912), but by a 
final decree converted China from an 
absolute autocracy into the largest rep. in 
the world. According to Blacketone, no 
Eng. sovereign may abdicate without the 
consent of parliament. This was done in 
the case of James II (1688), who was 
declared by a joint sitting of both houses 
to have abdicated. 

The most important A.s dm’ing or after 
the two world wars were Nicholas II of 
Russia, 1917 (see Russia, History)-, 
Constantine of Greece, 1917 (restored 
1920), abdicated finally 1922; Ferdinand 
of Bulgaria, 1918; William II of Germany, 
1918; Nicholas of Montenegro left his 
country in 1916 and was dethroned in 
1918; Karl of Austria, 1918; Mohammed 
VI of Turkey, 1922; George 11 of Greece, 
1924 (restored 1936); Hussein, King of the 
Hejaz, 1924; All, King of the Hojaz, 1925; 
AmanuUah of Afghanistan, 1929; Michael 
of Rumania, 1930 (restored 1940) and 
1948; Alfonso XIII of Spain, 1931; 
Prajadhipok of Siam, 1935; Edward VIII 
of Great Britain, 1936; Zog I of Albania, 
1939; Charles II (Carol) of Rumania, 1940; 
Peter II of Yugoslavia, 1945; Simeon of 
Bulgaria, 1946; Victor Emmanuel 111 of 
Italy, 1946; Umberto II of Italy, 1946; 
Wilhelmina of the Netherlands, 1948: 
Leopold HI of Belgium, 1951; Talal I of 
Jordan, 1951; Farouk of Egypt, 1952; 
Ahmed Found II of Egypt, 1953. 

Abdomen, that part of the body 
separated from the thorax by the dia¬ 
phragm, enclosed by the lower ribs and the 
muscles of the belly, and supported by 
tlie pelvis. The diaphragm is a partition 
of membrane and muscle with a move¬ 
ment determining the action of the lungs 
in breathing. The whole abdominal 
cavity is lined by a membrane called the 
peritoneum (q.v.). The term abdominal 
cavity lends itself to a possible misunder¬ 
standing, as it is most economically 
packed with a number of organs which are 
concerned in the nutrition of the body, 
and which are kept in their relative 
positions by the muscles of the abdominal 
wall and the bands of the visceral perito¬ 
neum. When for any reason there is a 
gap in the muscles of tln^ abdominal wall 
part of the contents of the A. are liable 
to protrude, giving rise to a hernia, or 
rupture (q.v.). 

The stomach (q.v.) is situated in the 
upper part of the A., with the liver in 
front and the kidneys, pancrens, and 
spleen behind. From the stomach the 
intestines (q.v.), with a total length of 


about 30 ft, lead to the anus. The organs 
occupying the pelvic cavity, the lower part 
of the A., are the rectum and bladder in 
the male and the rectum, bladder, uterus, 
ovaries and their appendages in the 
female. See also under the appropriate 
headings for the individual abdominal 
organs. 




RECIIONS OF TIIK ABDOMEN 

A, stomac^ B, spleen; C, panoreas; 
D, kidney; E, small intestine; F, descend¬ 
ing colon; G, liver; H, largo intestine; 
I, appendix; J, rectum; K, bladder. 


Abduction. In anct legal codes the 
word implied tlie unlawful taldng away 
of a free person, or a slave of another 
person. Under the Rom. criminal law 
the word jduyium stood for the buying of 
a free person, and the term is still used in 
.Scotland for the theft of a child. In Eng. 
law% A. technically means the taking awavy 
by force, fraud, or i)er8iuLsion of a woman 
(or child) against her own will, or. If the 
w'oman be under 21, against the will of her 
parents or guardians. The term is also 
applied imder the Corrupt and Illegal 
Practices Act, 1883, to the action of pre¬ 
venting the free exorcise of the franchise of 
any elector. The common f(jrms of the 
crime are defined by the Criminal Law 
Consolidation Act, 1861, and the crime is 
also dealt with in the C/riminal Law 
Amendment Act, 1885. I'he more serious 
forms of the oft’enco, the A. of women, are 
held to bo a felony, and the heavy penalty 
of 14 years’ imprisonment may bo 
inflicted. It is also a misdemeanour 
punishable by a term of 2 years’ ini- 
j)risonment to take a girl under 18 for the 
purpose of seduction, provided there were 
no reasonable grounds for supposing the 
girl to be above 18. The A. of children 
under 14 is technically called ‘child- 
stejiling,’ and is an offence punishable by 
a maximum term of 14 years’ imprison¬ 
ment, but the mother or a child or the 
father of an illegitimate child cannot bo 
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indicted. A. must not be confused with 
kidnapping (q.v.). The latter includes 
the theft of any person, but is more 
properly applied to takin^r away beyond 
the seas—so that the person loses the pro¬ 
tection of his country*s laws. Throuffh- 
ont the U.S.A., A. is a felony, and in some 
states is punishable by a fine, not exceed¬ 
ing: 0,000, in others by solitary confine¬ 
ment at labour for a term not exceeding 
25 years. 

Abdul-ahi-el-Taaohi, or Abdullah! ibn 
seyid Mohammed (c. 1850-99), ‘Khalifa,* 
follower of the Mahdl, Mohammed 
Ahmed, succeeded him in 1885. He was 
defeated by Kitchener at Omdurman in 
1898, and killed at the battle of Om 
Debrikat in 1899. 

Abdul Asiz (III of Nejd) ibn Sa*ud, 
see Sa’ud. 

Abdul-Aziz (1830-76), Sultan of Tur¬ 
key, succeeded his brother, Abdul- 
Medjid, in 1861. His reign was one long 
struggle against rebellion in Turkey’s 
European provs., and he is remembered 
chiefly for his extravagance and bad gov. 
He was deposed on 30 May 1870, and 
found dea(i 4 days later. 

Abdul-Hamid I (1725-89), Sultan of 
Turkey, came to the throne in 1773. His 
reign was Hlgnalised by Turkey’s struggle 
with Russia and Austria. The former 
wrested from him suzerainty over the 
Crimea in 1774, and the latter Inflicted a 
crushing defeat on him at the battle of 
Ochakov (1788). 

Abdul-Hamid II (1842-1918), Sultan 
of Turkey, succeeded in 1876, on the 
deposition of his brother, Murad V, and 
was himself deijosed in 1909. His reign 
included wars with Serbia (1876), Russia 
(1877-8), Greece (1897). The Armenian 
atrocities (1894-6) earned him the titles 
‘Great Assassin’ (Gladstone) and ‘Abdul 
the Damned’ (poem by Sir Win Watson). 
The revolution of the ‘Young Turks* 
under Enver Bey which deposed him 
estab. the beginnings of pari. gov. in 
Turkey. 

Abdu’l Latif, sec Abdalattif. 

Abdul-Medjid (1823-61), Sultan of 
Turkey, succeeded to the throne (1839) 
8 days after the disastrous defeat of his 
father’s (Mahmud II) army at Nisib by 
Mehemot Ali, the rebellious viceroy of 
Egypt. The intervention of the Christian 
powers checked the advance of the 
victorious Egvptians on Constantinople, 
and thus saved A.-M.’s dynasty. The 
ti’eaty of 1841, imposed on both parties 
by the European powers, settled the 
relationship of Egypt and Turkey. This 
sultan instituted many reforms, the status 
of Christians being considerably im¬ 
proved. The Crimean War took place 
during A.*9 reign. 

Abdullah el Hussein (1882-1951), 1st 
King of Jordan (formerly Transjordan), 
b, Mecca, second son of the sherif Hussein 
ibn All (later King of the Hejaz) and 
brother of Feisal, King of Iraq (q.v.). 
Alter fighting against the Turks during 
the First World War, he arrived in Trans¬ 
jordan in 1921 and was allowed by the 
Brit. Gov. to estab. himself there as 
emir. In 1928 his position was formally 


recognised as independent ruler of Trans¬ 
jordan under Brit, mandatory rule. He 
received an ann. subsidy from the Brit. 
Gov. On 22 Mar. 1946 the mandate was 
abrogated, and by a new treaty of aUlanoe 
with Britain Transjordan became an 
independent kingdom with A. as its first 
king. A. now had under his control the 
Arab Legion (raised in 1922 by Peake 
Pasha), which, under Brit, training and 
leadership, w'as the best Arab military 
force in the Middle E. As a result of the 
Palestine war of 1947-8, A. was able to 
annex Arab Jerusalem and most of that 
part of Palestine assigned to the Arab 
Btate by the U.N.*8 resolution of 1947. 
He thus aroused the hostility of the Arab 
League (q.v.). In 1949 he assumed the 
title of King of Jordan, On 20 July 1951 
he was assassinated by a member of the 
Jehad faction. His memoirs were pub. 
in English in 1950, od. by P. P. Graves. 
See also Jordan; Transjordan; Pales¬ 
tine. 

Abdullah! ibn Seyid Mohammed, see 
Abdul-A hl-el-Ta achi. 

Abecedarians, name (derived from 
A B C) of small sect consisting of followers 
of Storch (1522), the Gor. Anabaptist. 
Holding that only a knowledge or the 
Scriptures communicated by the Holy 
Spirit direct was necessary, they refused 
to learn to read. 

Abel (‘breath* or ‘vapour’), second son 
of Adam (Gen. iv), was a shepherd. 
Because he offered to God a more accept¬ 
able sacrifice than that of his brother 
Cain, the latter slew him in a fit of 
jealousy. This was the first death, the 
first murder, and the first martyrdom, 

Abel (d. 764), Archbishop of Rheims; 
a native of England or Ireland, he aided 
St Boniface in missionary work in 
Germany. He was never able to take 
possession of his see and died abbot of 
Lobbes. 

Abel, Sir Frederick Augustus (1827- 
1902), authority on explosives, sharing 
with Sir James Dewar (q.v.) the credit 
for inventing cordite. He also invented 
a close-test apparatus for ascertaining the 
fltish-point of petroleum. He began his 
career as prof, of chem. at the Royal 
Military Academy (1851-5), and was 
afterwards appointed chemist to the 
war dept (1854-8). He was the first 
director of the Imperial Institute, being 
appointed in 1887, and pub. many 
Important works on gunpowder and other 
explosives. His introduction of pulping 
was an important step towards making the 
manuf. of gun-cotton safe. He developed 
the heat test for explosives. 

Abel, Karl Friedrich (1723-87), Ger. 
musician and composer, 6. Odthen. He 
played on the viola da gamba. Origin¬ 
ally in the court band at Dresden, he 
came to England in 1759 and became one 
of the queen’s chamber mnsiolans. He 
joined Johann Christian Bach in giving 
concerts in London, where he died. 

Abel, Niels Henrik (1802-29), Nor¬ 
wegian mathematician, 6. Findfi, son 
of a clergyman. Entered nniv., Chris¬ 
tiania, 1821, and later became a lecturer 
there. Is chiefly known for his develop- 
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ment of the theory of elliptical functions 
and algebraic equations, and he proved 
that an algebraic solution of the quintio 
was impossible. The name of Abelian 
functions has been given to the higher 
transcendents of multiple periodicity 
which he was the first to discuss. In 
1826 the gov. gave him an allowance to 
enable him to travel, and after his pre¬ 
mature death from consumption they pub. 
his works. 

Abelard, Pierre (1079-1142), Fr. scho¬ 
lastic philosopher and theologian, 6. 
Pallet, near Nantes; studied under 
Roscelin and Wm of Ohampeaux (q.v.) in 
Paris. Having scored some success over 
the latter in debate, he was obliged to 
leave Paris and subsequently opened a 
school of his own, first at Melun, then at 
Corbeil, and finally became head of the 
school at St Genevieve. A. next wont to 
Laon where he attended the theological 
lectures of St Anselm and again gave proof 
of exceptional ability. He returned to 
Paris, was made a canon of Notre-Dame 
(1115), and set up another school in which 
there were trained a future pope, 19 future 
cardinals, and more than 50 future bishops. 
A. now had the misfortune to fall in love 
with H61oIse, the niece of Canon Fulbort; 
a son was born, and the pair were secretly 
married soon afterwards. When this fact 
became known, II61oise retired to a con¬ 
vent at Argenteuil. Fulbert revenged 
himself by having A. castrated by a baud 
of ruffians. The victim recovered and 
became a monk at 8t Denis, while 
H61oi'8e took the veil at Argenteuil. In 
1120 A. was persuaded to open a theo¬ 
logical school at Maisoncelle, but it was 
not long before his fntroditction to 
Theology raised suspicions of unortho¬ 
doxy. A provincial synod held at 
Soissons (1121) condemned his teaching, 
ordered the work to be burned, and con¬ 
fined him in the Abbey of St M6dard. On 
his release A. returned to St Denis and 
infuriated the community by denying the 
tradition that their monastery had been 
foimded by Denis the Areopogite. He 
withdrew to the countryside near Nogent- 
sur-Seine and built a little oratory of 
wicker; but students flocked to him in 
thousands and rebuilt the chapel in stone. 
This was the famous Paraclete, so named 
in gratitude for the comfort given by his 
friends. Driven from here by relentless 
enemies, A. spent ten years as superior of 
the monastery of St Gildas de Rhuys in 
Brittany, establishing H61oYse as head of 
a new convent at the now deserted 
Paraclete. After leaving St Gildas, he 
wrote a number of works, including 
Hisioria CalamUatum, which drew from 
H6loTse three famous letters. His theo¬ 
logical writings, however, wore denounced 
by St Bernard of Clalrvaux at the Council 
of Sens (1141). A. appealed to Rome; 
but the council condemned his worlts 
notwithstanding, and the Holy See con¬ 
firmed their judgment. A. set out to 
lead his cause before the Pope in person, 
ickness, however, obliged him to abandon 
his journey at Cluny where he was 
received by the abbot, Peter the Vener¬ 
able. When his suffering increased he 
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was moved to the priory of St Marcel near 
Ch&lon-sur-Sadne, where he d. H61o)ise 
lived tmtil 1164, and was buried at A.'s 
side. In 1497 their ashes were moved 
into the priory church; in 1800 to the 
garden of the Mus6e Frangaise at Paris; 
and in 1817 to the cemetery of Pere 
Lachaise. 

The philosophy of A. was opposed to 
both Realism and Nominalism (qq.v.). 
He maintained that universals obtain 
reality by being predicated of things; but 
this view, known os Conceptualism (q.v.), 
tended too much towards Nominalist 
materialism and hence incurred the 
censure of the Church. The physical 
sufferings of A., and the aura of romance 
which hangs about his love for H61oYse, 
have tended to obscure liis intellectual no 
less than his moral weakness. His 
ability is not called in question; but it 
locked the virtues of humility and self- 
discipline which are the prerequisites 
of philosophical approach to revealed 
truth. 

A.’s works l»ave been cd. by V. Cousin 
(2 vols.), 1849-59. See C. de R6musat, 
Abelard (2 vols.), 1845; .1. G. Sikes, 
Peter AbHard, 1932; E. Gilson, H^loise 
et AbHard, 1938; M. H. Oarr6, Realists 
and Nominalists, 1940. 

Abele, Kng. name of the Populus 
alba, or white poplar. See Poplar. 

Abelia, genus of evergreen and decidu¬ 
ous sfirubs, family Caprifoliaceae, hardy 
in S. England; the Chinese A. chincmis, 
A. schumannii, and the Mexican A, fiori- 
Ininda being esteemed for their summer 
and autumn flowers. 

Abolin, Johann Philipp (c. 1000 -r. 1034), 
Gcr. historian, better known \mder his 
psexidon^Tii of Johann Ludwig Gottfried, 
b. Strasburg. His writings, all pub. at 
Frankfurt, include vols. i and ii of 
The/itrum Europaeum (21 vols.), 1033- 
1738, Historia Orientalis Indiae, 1028, 
and Jnventariiim Sueciae, 1032. 

Abell, John (1053-1724), singer, luten- 
ist, and composer, b. Aberdeenshire. He 
settled early in London, worked at various 
places in Germany, and returned c. 1700. 
Ho d. at Cambridge. 

Abellinum, see Avellino. 

Abenoerrages, name of a noble family 
in the Moorish kingdom of Granada, the 
story of whose long struggle with the 
rival family of the Zegris has been the 
theme of many Sp. chroniclers and 
romance writers. According to tradition 
the loading members of the A. were 
eventually massacred in the Alhambra by 
Boabdil in the 15th cent. 

Abenezra (c. 1093-1167), a celebrated 
Jewish scholar, 6. Toledo, who lectured 
and pub. works on philosophy, grammar, 
medicine, mathematics, and astronomy, 
and in connection with the last-named 
science gave his name to a star. He is 
chiefly known for his great commentary 
on the O.T. 

Abensberg, Ger. tn In the Land of 
Bavaria (q.v.), 47 m. N. by E. of Munich 
(q.v.), on the A. riv., a trib. of the Danube 
(q.v.). It has anct fortlfloations and an 
abbey-church. Pop. 4000. 

Abeokuta, tn in S. Nigeria, cap. of the 
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area of the same name, 60 m. from Lagos. 
Constituted In 1914, it was previously 
the centre of a semi-independent native 
state. It was founded in 1826 by the 
inhab. of many neighbouring vUs. to 
protect themselves from slave-hunters. 
The Yorubas who belong to A. are very 
politically conscious and can be intract¬ 
able. They are keen traders and a 
highly intelligent people. Area of the 
prov. 4266 sq. m.; pop. 84,000. 

Aber, Celtic word meaning ‘mouth of 
river,' which forms the prefix of many 
names of places in Great Britain. 

Aber, small vil. in Caernarvonshire, N. 
Wales, with noted waterfalls. Pop. 400. 

Aberavon, see Port Talbot. 

Aberayron, small watering-place in 
Cardigan, Wales. Pop. 1100. 

Aberbrothook, see Arbroath. 

Aberoarn, urb. dist. in Monmouthshire, 
England, with collieries and tinplate 
works. Pop. 18,800. 

Aberconwy, see Con way. 

Abercorn, Duke of, Irish title held by 
the family of Hainilton (q.v.). James 
Hamilton, a Scottish nobleman, was 
made baron, 1G03, an earl in 1606, and in 
1790 his descendant became a marquess. 
Ini 868 the 2nd marquess was made a duke 
and became Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 
His family is portrayed in Disraeli’s 
Lothair. James, the 2nd duke (1838- 
1913), was chairman of the Brit. S. 
Africa (Vi.; James, the 3]’d duke (6. 
1869), was Governor of N. Ireland, 1922- 
1046. 


Abercorn, N. Rhodesia, is near the S. 
end of Lake Tanganyika. On 26 Nov. 
1918 the Oer, troops surrendered to the 
British here. Broken Hill, 596 m., is the 
nearest railway station. A. is beautifully 
situated in a healthy climate and fertile 
country. 

Abercrombie, John (1726-1806), a 
writer on hortlcult. subjects, employed 
at Kcw Gardens. In 1767 he pub. Kveri/ 
Man his own Gardener, which is said to 
have been submitted to Goldsmith for 
purposes of literary revision and returned 
without any alteration. 

Abercrombie, John (1780 — 1844), 

S hvsician, h. Aberdeen. He graduated 
[.A. Aberdeen, 1803, and M.D, Edin¬ 
burgh, where, at a later date, ho was 
appointed surgeon to the Royal Public 
Dispensary* Ho rapidly developed a 
large practice among rich and poor and 
worked this with a number of apprentices. 
A. became famous os a teacher and was 
responsible especially for the Introduction 
of the systematlo teaching of pathological 
anatomy, a subject in wTiich he particu¬ 
larly distinguished himself. A. was 
appointed ^ysician to the king in 
Scotland (1828) and was lord rector of 
Marisohol College, Aberdeen (1835). In 
addition to tretitlses on the pathology of 
the nervous system and on other medical 
subjects he was the author of 2 works that 
had considerable vogue at the time. 
Tliese were Inquiries Concerning the 
Intellectual Powers, 1830. and PhOosophy 
of the Moral Feeling, 1833, in which he 
sought to harmonise the facts of science 
with the revelations of religion. 


Aberoromtaie^ Lasoelles (1881-1938), 

g oet and scholar, 6. Ashton-upon-Mersey. 

Ee was educ. at Malvern and Owens 
College, Manchester. His first voL of 
verse, Interludes and Poems, appeared in 
1908 and was followed by Mary and the 
Bramble, 1910, and Emblems of Love, 
1912, as well as sev. plays, which included 
The Sale of St Thomas, 1911, and Deborah, 
1913. Alter the First World War he was 
appointed lecturer in En^ at Liverpool, 
then held the Chairs of Eng. at Leeds, 
1922-9, and London, 1929-36, finally 
beooming Goldsmith's Reader in Eng. at 
Orford and a fellow of Merton College. 
His later pubs, include Four Short Plays, 
1922, Phoenix, 1923, and Twelve Idylls, 
1928; Collected Poems appeared in 1930. 
His poetry is complex and generally 
dramatic in form. Among his critical 
works are a study of Thomas Hardy, 1012, 
The Epic, 1914, Principles of English 
Prosody, 1924. The Idea of Great Poetry, 
1925, liomanticism, 1926, and Poetry: Its 
Music and Meaning, 1932. 

Abercrombie, Sir (Leslie) Patrick (1879- 
1957), architect and town planner, h. 
Ashton-upon-Mersey. Prof. of Clvio 
Design, Liverpool Unlv., 1915-35; Prof, 
of Town Planning, London Univ., 
1935-46. Author of Town and Country 
Planning, 1933, and other books. Won 
the competition for replanning Dublin in 
1913. With J. H. Forshaw, prepared for 
the L.C.C. The County of London Plan, 
1943. This was followed by The Greater 
London Plan, 194i, in which many other 
persons collaborated under his direction. 
The purpose of both reports was to 
lmi)rove means of transport, distribution 
of pop. and industry, conditions of 
hotising, and provision of open spaces, 
etc., with regard for the welfare of the 
people and the preserv’ation or creation 
of amenities. Both reports were very 
comprehensive and deteiled, illustrated 
on a scale never attotni>ted previously. 
Other tns and areas for which he prepared 
plans include Edinburgh, Plymouth, 
Hull, the W. Midlands, Clydeside, and 
Bournemouth. 

Aberoromby, David (d. 1702), Scottish 
physician and metaphysician of the 17th 
cent., of whose life little Is knowm save 
what he himself has told in his book, 
Protesiancy to he Embraced, 1682. He 
was educ. as a Rom. Catholic, and 
lived for 18 years with a Fr. Jesuit order, 
but he finally embraced the Protestant 
faith. 

Aberoromby, Patrick (1656-1716), anti¬ 
quary and historian, b. Forfar. Educ. at 
St Andrews, he was physician to James 
II. He wrote pamphlets against the 
Union of 1707 and a hist.. Martial 
Achievements of the Scots Nation, 1711— 
1716. 

Aberoromby, Sir Ralph (1734-1801), 
general, h. Menstry, Clackmannanshire. 
He was educ. at Rugby, and studied law 
at Edinburgh and Leipzig. He joined the 
army, accompanied the Duke of York on 
the two disastrous campaigns against the 
Ft. in Holland (1793 and 1799), and by 
his skilful administration and humanity 
gained the afCoction of the whole army. 



Abcrdare 

On 18 Feb. 1797 Chacon, Sp. grovernor, 
surrendered Trinidad to A, Without a flight, 
and tho cession was conllrnied by the 
treaty of Amiens, 1802. Ho was wounded 
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during an engagement with the Fr. at 
Alexandria, Egypt, and, though victori¬ 
ous, d. from his wounds a week later. 

Aberdare, Henry Austin Bruce, 1st 
Baron (1815-95), statesman, b. Dufryn, 
(Glamorganshire. He was Liberal M.l*. 
for Merthyr from 1852, and hold sev. 
political appointments, including tho 
home socrotarysliip, 1868-73, and the 
Presidency of tho Council, 1873-4. A. 
was made a baron in 1873 and was the 
first chancellor of tho univ. of Wales, 
1894. 

Aberdare, tn and urb. dlst. of Glam¬ 
organshire, iS. Wales, 20 m. N. of CiardiJff at 
the conlluenco of the Dare and the Cynon. 
Once an important coal-mining tn, it is 
now largely concerned ^vlth light indus¬ 
tries cstab, on tho Hirwauu Trading 
Estate (NW. of A.). Electric cables and 
metal products are also manuf. Pop. 
40,916. 

Aberdeen, George Hamilton Gordon, 
4th Earl of (1784-1860), statesman, b. 
Edinburgh and educ. at Harrow and 
Cambridge. Ho succeeded to the earldom 
in 1801. A. wasambas. at Vienna (1813), 
and signed tho treaty of Teplitz. Ho then 
entered political life as a Tory, and 
became successively chancellor of the 
duchy and foreign secretary In Welling¬ 
ton's Cabinet (1828-30), but although lie 
hold olfice (colonies and war) under 
Peel (1834-5) and was again foreign 
secretary (1841-6) he resigned with Peel 
in 1846. In 1852 he succeeded Lord 
Derby as Prime Minister, forming a 
popular coalition ministry. His ministry 
soon met with disfavour owing to t<he 
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mismanagement of the Crimean War, and 
he resigned after a motion of censure 
figainst his gov. had been carried in tho 
House of Commons. See life by Lady 
Frances Balfour, 1923. 

Aberdeen, Sir John Campbell Gordon, 
Ist Marquess and 7th Earl of (1847-1934), 
grandson of 4th earl, educ. at St Andrew’s 
and Oxford. He succeeded his brother 
to the earldom in 1870. Ho was twice 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland (1896 and 
1905-15), and was Govei’iior-General of 
Canada, 1893-8. Ho was created mar¬ 
quess, 1916. 

Aberdeen, N. oo. of Scotland, bounded 
N. and E. by tho N. Sea, S. by tho cos. of 
Kincardine, Angus, and Perth, and SW. 
and W. by Inverness and Banff. The 
ruins of sev. old feudal castles still exist, 
among which may be noted Diindarguo, 
Ken-Edgar, Craigston, Fedderessott, 
Slaiiis, and Fyvie. Balmoral Castle Is the 
favourite royal residence in the highlands. 
Tho coastline of A. is fairly regular, Init 
there are points and headlands towards 
the NK. (Bnchan Ness is the most 
easterly point of Scotland). Farther N. 
there are high rocks and caves. In the 
SW. tho CO. is bounded by the Grampians 
(Q-v*), which in their highest peaks rise to 
over 4000 ft. Ben Maedhui, Cairntoul, 
Braeriach, and Lochnagar are the prln. 
heights. The surface of tlio co. is gener¬ 
ally hilly, and A. is watered by the H.s 
Dee, Don, Ythan, Ugie, and Deveron. 
The soil on tho whole is not fertile except 
in that portion of tho co. between the H.s 
Don and Ythan, but by the exertion of 
the farmers crops of barley, oats, and 
turnips are produced. Much of the land 
is covered with flr, ash, birch, and poplar 
trees. Sheep and cattle are roared and 
A. is noted for the breeding of pedigree 
cattle. HoiTing and salmon fishing is an 
important industry, particularly at Poter- 
hnad and Abcrdcon. The co. is divided 
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into 5 part®; Mar, Formarttne, Strath- 
bogie, Buchan, and Oariooh. The most 
important tns are Aberdeen, one of the 
prin. Scottish ports, Peterhead, Fraser¬ 
burgh, Invemrie, and Huntly, and there 
are many small vils. The co. returns 2 
members to Parliament. Area 1927 sq. 
m.; pop. 323,000. 

Aberdeen: 1. Important city, royal 
burgh, port, and holiday resort of N. Scot¬ 
land, situated between the mouths of the 
R.s Dee and Don, cap. of Aberdeen eo. and 
a CO. of itself. In 1179 WiUiam the Lion 


College, founded 1693 by George Keith, 
Earl Marshal of Scotland, in New A. 
Famous Aberdonians include John 
Barbour, the poet (c. 1320-95). who was 
archdeacon of A. from about 1356 until 
his death; Hector Boece (c. 1465-1536) 
the Scottish historian and principal of 
King’s College; and George Campbell, the 
Scottish theologian (1719-96), a principal 
of Marischal College. Byron received his 
early education at the grammar-school. 
A. carries on an extensive trade of which 
the ann. value runs into million® of 
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granted A. a charter and it became a 
royal burgh, but was burned in 1336 by 
Edward III. Rebuilt os New A., it 
became a flourishing tn. The buildings 
of this beautiful city are largely of granite; 
among the more imposing are the munici¬ 
pal buUdings, the market hall, the art 
gallery, the grammar-school, the Royal 
Infirmary, the trades hall, and Mai’ischal 
and Gordon’s Colleges (the former a 
college of the univ. of A., the latter a boys’ 
public school). Among the places of 
worship are the church of . St Nicholas, 
the Rom. Catholic cathedral, St Andrew’s 
Cathedral, and St Machar’s Cathedral in 
Old A. (this dlst. is now incorporated in 
the municipality). The univ. of A. com¬ 
prises 2 constituent colleges: King’s 
College, founded in 1494 by Bishop 
Elphmstone in Old A., and Marisoh^ 

E.E. I 


pounds; and vShips ply between A. and 
other Brit, ports, America, the E. and W. 
Indies, and Baltic and Mediterranean 
ports. There are extensive docks and a 
large fish market; the chief industries are 
white and salmon fishing, shipbuilding, 
paper-making, engineering, granite-work¬ 
ing, comb-making, quarrying, and the 
manuf. of linen and woollen goods. Ip 
recent years the ann. value of fish landed 
has exceeded £2,000,000, while A. 
trawlers did good service as mine-sweepers 
and patrols in both world wars. A. is 
governed by a council of 37 members, and 
08 a pari. bor. returns 2 members to the 
House of Commons. Pop. 182,714. 

2. Cap. of Brown oo., S. Dakota, U.S.A. 
It is a rail and wholesale distribution 
centre, and produces farm machinery, 
wood products, dairy produce, flour, 
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wheat, barley, oatd, and corn. It has a 
state teachers* oollege, a hospital, and an 
airport. Pop. 21,050. 

3. Tn in ChehoUs oo., Washinfirton, 
U.S.A.; It has saw-mills and machine 
shops, and there are fishing and fish- 
duining industries. Pop. 19,653. 

Aberdeen Angus Breed, see Cattle. 

Aberdeen Terrier, see Scottish Terrier. 

Aberdevine, see Siskin. 

Aberdovey, seaside resort of Merioneth, 
Wales, on the estuary of the II. Dovoy, in 
Cardigan Bay, part of Towyn (q.v.) urb. 
dist. Pop. 1500. 

Aberfeldy, burgh on the r. b. of the R. 
Tay In Perthshire, Scotland. The scenery 
around, referred to by Burns in The Birks 
of Aberfeldy^ is very beautiful, the falls 
of Moness being a groat attraction. Pop. 
1560. 

Aberfoyle, vU. of Perthshire, Scotland, 
on the R. Forth, nearest vil. to the 
Troseachs (q.v.). Pop. 1200. 

Abergavenny, tn in Monmouthshire, 
at the confluence of the Usk and Gavenny. 
It is on old Rora, settlement (Goban- 
nium): there are remains of an old castle 
and of a Benedictine priory, and it has 
an old church and sev. other places of 
worship. Coal and iron are found in the 
vicinity, but it is chiefly noted as a wool 
market. Pop. 8844. 

Abergeldie Castle, royal seat in Aber¬ 
deen CO., situated on the R. Dee near 
Balmoral. 

Abergele, tn and coastal resort of 
Denbighshire, N. Wales, formerly the 
township of the lordship of Denbigh 
(estab. 1282). The narrow defile of Tan- 
yr-Ogo (2 m. W.) is the site of the battle 
between Harold and Gruflydd ap Llewel¬ 
lyn. A Brit. vil. (3rd cent, ad) has been 
excavated above modern St George (IJ 
m. E.). Pop. 7500. 

Aberhart, William (1878-1943), Can¬ 
adian politician, b. Ontario and educ. 
at Queen’s Univ. Principal at high 
school in Calgary, Alberta. Organised a 
social credit movement, which won the 
prov. election in 1935, A. becoming 
Prime Minister of Alberta on 3 Sept, of 
that year. Ho then tried t/o establish a 
currency system on social credit principles, 
his proposals involving the CTant of a 
‘basic dividend’ of £25 a month to every 
citizen, payable in non-negotiable certifi¬ 
cates deposited with a special bank. 
These proposals also involved price 
control and taxation to recover expendi¬ 
ture on the dividends. The Alberta 
legislature passed the necessary legisla¬ 
tion, including tlio Bank Taxation Bill, 
the Credit Regulation Bill, and a Press 
Control Bill, but all these measures were 
declared ultra vires by the Supreme Court 
of Canada, and their decision was uphold 
by the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, Other unorthodox measures 
having failed A. reverted to orthodox 
finance, but in 1937 the Alberta budget 
showed a deficit of 1 i million dollars. By 
1940 his majority had become consider¬ 
ably reduced. A.’s Social Credit Gov. 
was defeated for the first time in Feb. 
1937 on a motion to adjourn the debate 
on the budget; after which A. introduced 


a Social Credit Bill providing for a com¬ 
mission to administer the social credit 
plan. But in 1940, on his own advice, 
the legrislature was dissolved, though the 
Social Credit Gov. was returned to power 
in the prov. election with A. at its head. 

Abernethy, John (1680-1740), Irish 
Protestant divine. By his refusal to 
accept the synod’s decision that he 
should go to Dublin (1717) he caused a 
div. in the Irish Presbyterian Church, 
the 2 parties becoming known as ‘sub¬ 
scribers’ and ‘non-subscribers.’ Ulti¬ 
mately he went to Dublin (1730), where 
he engaged in many theological contro¬ 
versies. and strongly opposed the Test 
Act. 

Abernethy, John (1764-1831), surgeon, 
b. London, grandson of Irish Presbyterian 
minister (supra). Educ. at Wolverhamp¬ 
ton Grammar School, he was appointed 
assistant surgeon at St Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, 1787. Full surgeon from 1815 
to 1827, during which period he gained a 
wide reputation for his daring and skilful 
conduct of operations for the cure of 
aneurysm. Ho pub. many surgical works 
and laid down two important principles 
which greatly influenced subsequent 
surgical practice: (1) that local diseases 
had a constitutional origin, and (2) that 
this origin could generally be traced to 
disorders of the digestive system. His 
reputation, however, rests mainly on his 
brilliance as a lecturer, and ho was easily 
the most popular medical teacher of his 
day. His Surgical aud Physiological 
Works were pub. in 1830. See G. 
Macilwain, Memoirs of J. Abernethy, 1856, 
and biography by J. L. Thornton, 1953. 

Abernethy, brngh on the Tay, Perth¬ 
shire, Scotland. It was the anct cap. of 
the Piets, and possesses a round tower. 
Pop. 1150. 

Aberration, a deviation: 1. In biology 
an abnormal structure, or departure from 
the type. 

2. In optics, A. of Light is the apparent 
deviation of a star from its path, a 
henomenon depending upon the relation 
etween the velocity of light and the 
velocity of the earth In its orbit. A man 
walking with an umbrella provides what 
is perhaps the best illustration. If he 
wishes to shelter himself from vertically 
descending rain, ho has to hold the 
umbrella before him at an angle which 
varies with his own pace and also with the 
downward speed of the rain. If his own 
rate is slow and the rain is descending 
swiftly the umbrella is held fairly upright; 
but a brisk walk through slowly falling 
rain necessitates Inclining the umbrella 
well to the front. Now consider the case 
of an observer looking at a star through a 
telescope. The rays of light come from 
the star with a velocity of 186,283 m. a 
sec. whilst the observer himself with his 
telescope is travelling along the earth's 
orbit. In order to catch the rays pro¬ 
ceeding from the star In the telescope 
tube, the instrument has to be tilted 
away from the direction of the light, just 
as the umbrella has to be inclined away 
from the true direction of the rain. The 
slope of the telescope therefore indicates 
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as the position of the star a point whioh 
is somewhat in advance of its true posi¬ 
tion. During a year the apparent 
position of a star describes a curve around 
its true position; this curve is an ellipse 
except when tlie star lies on the ecliptic, 
when it is a line along which the star 
appears to move backward and forward, 
and when it is in the pole of the ecliptic, 
the curve being then a circle. The semi¬ 
major axis of the ellipse is 20-47' and the 
semi-minor axis 20-47' sin (star’s latitude). 
As A. depends upon the ratio between 
the velocity of light and the velocity of 
the earth, the determination of this 
‘constant of A.* provides a method of 
calculating an approximate value of one 
of these velocities if the other be known. 

Chromatic A. When ordinary white 
light passes through a convex lens, the 
violet rays are refracted most, and tend 
to come to a focus nearer to the lens than 
do tho red rays. If a screen be placed 
near tho focus of the violet rays the image 
will bo found to have a red border, owing 
to the red rays not yet having converged. 
When the screen is moved a little farther 
from the lens the border becomes violet, 
because the violet rays are now diverging 
again. A. of this kind, called chromatic, 
is often a nuisance in optical instruments. 
It may bo remedied by coupling 2 care¬ 
fully designed lenses made of different 
glasses, so that the differences in refracting 
powers bring the colours more nearly to 
the same focus. The arrangement is 
known os an achromatic doublet. 

Spherical A. Even when tho light 
passing through a spherical lens is mono¬ 
chromatic. the focusing is never quite 
exact. The image of a point is shown as 
a small circle, so that objects perceived 
are blurred in outline. Rays passing 
through the centre of tho lens come to a 
focus farther away from tho lens than 
those passing through the periphery. 
Spherical A. can therefore bo avoided to 
some extent by the use of diaphragms 
limiting the used area of the lens. This 
A. is also corrected by a suitable com¬ 
bination of 2 lenses, or by using a lens 
with on aspherical surface. 

Spherical A. is also occasioned by 
mirrors of spherical form. A parabolic 
mirror, however, gives an exact focus, 
which is tho reason why such mirrors are 
used when a parallel beam of light is 
required, tho source of light in this cose 
being placed at the focus. 

Abershaw, Louis Jeremiah, or ‘Jerry* 
(1773?-95), Brit, highwayman men¬ 
tioned by Borrow in his Lavengro as 
Jemmy Abershaw. 

Abertillery, tn in Monmouthshire, Eng¬ 
land, noted for its collieries and tin-plate 
works. Pop. 27,800. 

Aberystwyth, mrkt tn of Cardiganshire, 
Wales, at the mouths of the K.s Ystwyth 
and Rhoidol, in Cardigan Bay. A. is the 
seat of the University (Founder) Coliego 
and National Librajry of Wales. There is 
evidence near by of stone and iron age 
occupation, and the remains of Edward 
1*8 castle and Owen Glendower’s dwelling 
still exist. It is the administrative 
centre for a wide area, and has become 


the seat of government for W. centred 
Wales and a cultural centre for the 
Principality. A.*s industries include agri* 
culture, the servicing and distribution of 
agric. equipment, boat building, and sea 
and river fishing. Pop. 10,200. 

Abeshr, cap. of central Sudan, on the 
caravan route from Khartoum to Kuka. 
Pop. about 26,000. 

Abettor, term used both in a legal and 
general sense, indicates a person who 
instigates or encourages an offence, with¬ 
out taking any active part in it. See also 
Accessory and Accomplice. 

Abeyance, legal term derived from the 
O.F. beer, to gape after. The term is 
used to imply the state of suspense of the 
rights in a freehold or a title of honour. 
It is a maxim of Eng. law that freehold 
cannot bo put in A. by any action of the 
owner, the underlying idea being that 
some person should be in existence for the 
discharge of feudal duties. Where, how¬ 
ever, a life interest only exists in lands, 
such for example as in the case of a 
bishop, that interest is said to be in A. 
until the appointment of his successor. 
In the same way, where a title can be held 
only by male heirs that title may bo In 
A. if the persons next in inheritance to 
tho last possessor are females. The title 
is not extinct, for the birth of a son to any 
of the female heirs can revive it. 

Abgar, name of a lino of rulers of Edeasa 
in Mesopotamia during 1st cent. BO-3rd 
cent. AD. They wore 29 in number, the 
best known being Abgar V. He it was 
who is said to have written to Jesus asking 
Him to come and cure him of a disease. 
Eusebius (Eccl. Hist. i. 13) trans. this 
letter, and the reply of Christ promising to 
send a disciple after His ascension, from 
tho Syriac to Gk, but their authenticity 
was discredited by Pope Gelasius in 494. 

Abhorrers, court party in the reign of 
Charles II who ‘abhorred’ the views of 
the rival party, led by Shaftesbury, who 
opposed the royal prerogative. The 
former evolved Into tho Tories and the 
latter into tho Whigs. See Tory. 

Abiathar, son of Ahimclech (q.v.) and 
high priest under David and Solomon. 
He alone escaped from the massacre 
cajTied out by Saul. Ho joined David 
at the cave of Adullam, and remained 
faithful to him during the latter’s life. 
He was deposed by King Solomon for his 
participation in the rebellion of Adonijah 
and banished. 

Abib, or Nisan, formerly the first 
month in the Jewish calendar, but ac¬ 
cording to present-day reckoning the 
seventh. It corresponds to part of Mar. 
and part of April. In it is celebrated the 
feast of the Passover. 

Abies, see Fir. 

Abies, in fossil botany, the name given 
by Brongniart to the A. lartcwides, a 
single incomplete specimen of a fruit 
resembling tho spruce fir (A. excelsa). 
Its locality is unknown. 

Abietineae, tribe of the family Pinaoeae, 
belonging to the class Coniferae, con¬ 
sisting of tho genera Abies, Keteleeria, 
Picea, Pinus, Larix, and Psewdolarix 
(q.v.). 
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AMaaU, 'Wife of Nabal, the xich man 
who refused hospitality to King David 
when fleeing his kingdom. A. intercepted 
David when later he returned, and so won 
his heart that not only did he forgo his 
chastisement of Nabal, but after the 
Jitter’s death took A. to wife. Another 
A. was the sister of David. The name is 
sometimes applied to a female servant 
because A. so described herself. 

Abijah, name of more than one biblical 
character, of whom the chief was the son 
of King Rehoboam. He was engaged in 
war with and defeated Jeroboam, the 
other king of the divided kingdom of 
Palestine. 

Abila, see Abyi^a. 

Abilene, co. seat of Taylor co., Texas, 
U.S.A., 160 m. W. of Fort Worth; has 
flour and planing miUs, and deals In 
cotton. Pop. 45 , 600 . 

Abimeleoh: 1. Name of two Philistine 
kings, father and son, who, thinking the 
wives of Abraham and Isaac to be their 
sisters, manied them. Both were re¬ 
stored to their husbands when their true 
relationship was revealed. (Gen. xx and 

XXV.) 

2. Natural son of Gideon, who (.fudges 
ix) murdered his 70 brothers (except the 
youngest, Jotham, who escaped) and 
became King of Shcohern. Jotham pro¬ 
tested in the parable of the bramble-king, 
the first biblical parable. 

Abingdon, historic tn of Berks, England, 
on the Thames, 6 m. S. of Oxford, 
formerly the co, tn and now a flourishing 
residential and mrkt tn, with some light 
industries, including motor-cars, leather, 
pre-stressed concrete, and scientific instru¬ 
ments. Interesting buildings include 
the remains of the Benedictine abbey 
(founded in the 7th cent.); the Guildhall 
(c. 1440); the former Co. Hall (1677); a 
fine par. church (c. 1450); and the Eliza¬ 
bethan schoolroom of what is now a boys' 
nblic school. There are facilities for 
eating and fishing. Pop. 12,000. 

Abinger, Sir James Scarlett, let Baron 
(1769-1844), Eng. politician and judge, 
6. Jamaica, educ. at Cambridge, studied 
at the Inner Temple, and was called to the 
Bar in 1791. In 1819 he entered parlia¬ 
ment as Whig member for Peterborough; 
was knighted and appointed attorney- 
general in Canning's mmistry (1827), and 
in Wellington's (1829-30). A. success- 
fnlly carried through a Bill to amend the 
adn^istration of justice (1830), hut 
opposed the Reform Bill of 1831. He 
was raised to the bench by Peel (1834) as 
lord chief baron of the Court of Ex¬ 
chequer and created Baron A. in 1835. 

Abinger, vil. near Dorking, Surrey. It 
has an observatory to which, in 1925, 
was transferred from the Royal Observa¬ 
tory. Greenwich, the work of recording 
earth magnetism. 

Abington, Mrs Fanny (1737-1815), 
celebrated actress, b. London. D6but 
at Haymarket, 1755, as Miranda In The 
Biutybody, Oeated 30 original oharac- 
ters, including Lady Teazle (1777), and 
impersonated many of Shakespeare's 
heroines. 

Abiogenesis, the supposed production 


of living from non-living matter. The 
more popular term is spontaneous 
generation, and under this name the 
possibility of the phenomenon was 
generally believed in nntil recent times. 
The anots supposed that bees and flies 
were generated in putrefying carctisses, 
and that mud and filth brought forth 
such creatures as eels, frogs, and mice. 
The growing knowledge of the life hist, 
of those animals gradually dispelled the 
belief, but at a later period It was held 
that the bacteria of fermentation and 
putrefaction owed their origin wholly to 
the substances in which they were found. 
Pasteur was to a groat extent responsible 
for the conclusion that if a substance has 
been sterilised only infection from out¬ 
side sources can reintroduce bacteria. 
Complete sterilisation, however, is diffi¬ 
cult to obtain, for some bacteria survive 
the temperature of boiling; and the 
presence of germs, too, is so widespread 
and their multiplication so rapid that 
workers before the time of Pasteur had 
found it difti(5ult to establish a direct re¬ 
futation of the theory. The mere fact 
that the eartli must have been at on© 
time a molten mass of inorganic matter 
is sufficient to encourage many in the 
belief that it may yet bo possible to pro¬ 
duce life from non-living matter. On 
Pasteur’s work are based all the modern 
methods of food preservation by canning, 
bottling, etc., including the pasteurisation 
of milk, named after him. See Anti¬ 
septics. 

Abipones, formerly a fine race of S. 
Amer. Indians inlmbiting Paraguay, who 
by their courage proved very formidable 
opponents to the Spaniards. Now in¬ 
corporated with other tribes. See M. 
Dobrizhoffer, An Account of the Abipones 
(3 vols., trails.), 1822. 

Abithai, King David’s nephew, a great 
warrior who accompanied David on the 
night expedition to the camp of Saul (1 
Sam. xxvl. 6-9). With 2 others he broke 
through the Philistine ranks, and once 
he slew 300 men. He was faithful to 
David during Absalom’s revolt. 

Abjuration, Oath of, oath taken by 
holders of public office, such as mem¬ 
bers of parliament, clerics, and lawyers, 
originally imposed in the reign of William 
HI, and requiring the taker of the oath 
(jiu^or) to abjure the claims of the Stuart 
pretender or his heirs to the throne. It 
also rejected the opinion that the Pope 
had any jurisdiction in England, or that 
princes excommunicated by him could be 
deposed or murdered. Alter many modi¬ 
fications with a view to relieving Jews, 
Catholic>8, etc., the various statutes were 
consolidated in the Promissory Oaths 
Act, 1808. The famous Bradlaugh (q.v.) 
case arose from Bradlaugh’a objection to 
the final wording of the oath, *bo help me 
God.' 

Abjuration of the Realm. By the old 
common law of England, if a person 
accused of any crime other than treason 
or sacrilege took sanctuary in a par. 
church or churchyard, and vrithln 40 days 
went in sackcloth to the coroner and con¬ 
fessed his guilt, he was allowed to take the 
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oath of A. of the E., l.e. he would leave 
the country forthwith and never return 
without licesnoe from the king. All hie 
property was forfeited^ and the penalty 
for retumlng without leave was hanging. 
By a statute of Elizabeth (35 Eliz. o. 2) 
Rom. Catholics and Dissenters might be 
required to ablure the realm. The 
privilege of sanctuary was abolished in 
ttio reign of James L 

Abkhazia, autonomous rep. in NW. 
Georgia, situated between the main 
Caucasian range and the Black Bea, with 
a subtropical climate on the shore. It 
has coal deposits. Area 3300 sq. rn.; pop- 
over 300,000, mainly Georgians and 
Abkhazians (a Caucasian-speaking people 
related to the Oirciissians, and numbering 
59,000 in 1939). Tobacco, citrus ana 
other fruits, and tea arf‘, cultivated; vini¬ 
culture, catUe-ralsing, and bee-koeping 
are practised, and there are tobacco, 
food, saw-milling, and coal-mining indus¬ 
tries. There are many health resorts. 
The c>ap. is Bukhuml. A. belonged to 
Colchis (q.v.), later to Pontus, Home, and 
ByzantJura, became independent in 756, 
and was merged in the all-Georjdan state 
in 985. it became a separate principality 
in the 16tli cent., fell under Turkish rule 
in 1578, under Russian in 1810, and was 
abolished in 1864. There wore uprisings 
against Russian rule, and many Ab- 
khazhms emigrated to Turkey. The 
autonomous rep. was formed in 1921. In 
1938-53 Abkhazians were subject to a 
policy of assimilation by the Georgian 
authorities. /Sec W. Kolarz, Ruasia and 
her Colonies, 1952. 

Ablanoourt, Niodas Perrot d' (1606- 
1664), Fr. translator of Gk and Rom. 
writers. He trans. the whole of Tacitus 
and 4 of Cicero’s orations, but his versions, 
being somewhat paraphrastic, have long 
been superseded. 

Ablaut, Ger. term used by philolo¬ 
gists to signify a relation existing between 
the vowels of certain series of related 
words in Indo - European languages, 
caused by the Indo-European system of 
accentuation. It is most clearly shown 
in the strong verbs, whert^ it is still to be 
found in modern Eng. The relation of 
t, a, u in the verb drink, drank, drunk is an 
A. relatk>n, the vowels themselves form¬ 
ing an A. series. 

Able-bodied Seaman (A.B.). In the 
R.N. a youth about 18 signs on for 12 
years, and after attaining proficiency in 
gunnery, or any other specified branch or 
trade, becomes an A.H. In the merchant 
service the term is used for any man who 
has had 2 years’ experience before the mast. 

Abner, cousin of Btiul and captain of his 
army. After Saul’s death A. proclaimed 
Ishbosheth king. To reconcile the rival 
claims of Ishbosheth and David he visited 
the latter at Hebron, where, to David's 
great sorrow, he was treacherously slain 
by Joab, whoso youngest brother Asohel 
A. had killed in battle (2 Sam. ii and iii). 

Abney, Sir Thomas (1640-1722), one of 
the original promoters and directors of 
the Bank of England. Benefactor of St 
Thomas’s Hospital; lord mayor of 
London, 1700-1. 


Abney, Sir WilUnm de WhreMli* 
(1844-1921), physicist and a«tronomac. 
b. Derby. He was eduo, at the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich. He pub. 
important works on stellar photography 
and wrote valuable treatises on speonro- 
Boopy; he was President of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, 1803-5. Pubs. In¬ 
clude Trtaiiae on Phaiograpkif^ 1875, 
Colour Vision, Colour Measuremenl cmd 
Mixture, 1893, Bes&arches in Colour 
Vision, 1913, and TriohromaUc Theory of 
Colour, 1914. 

Abney Park, dist. in N. London, in the 
bor. of Stoke Newington; has a large 
cemetery, dedicated in May 1840 and 
notable for its old trees and arboretum, 
'fhe dist. is named after Sir Thomas 
Abney (q.v.), who lived here^ 

Abo, see Turku. 

Abo, tn in S. Nigeria at bead of Niger 
delta. Palm oil largely exported. In 
1930 A. (and also Opobo) was the scene 
of rioting, in which native women took a 
loading part, the cause of the unrest being 
the uneconomic prices obtained for palm 
kernels. In the restoration of order, 
more than a score of women were killed 
by the rifle Are of native police. Pop. 
8000. 

Abode, see Domicile. 

Abolitionists, name of party in the 
U.S.A. who demanded the abolition of 
slavery. Although many individuals had 
hold opinions hostile to slavery, especially 
among the Quakers, it was not until 1774 
that Benjamin Franklin presided over 
their first congress in Philadelphia. 
Towards the end of the third decade of the 
19th cent, the movement against slavery 
began to make weat headway, and in 1831 
one of its chief leaders, Wm Lloyd Gar¬ 
rison (q.v.), began to publish its organ, 
the Liberator, in Boston. The New 
England Anti-Slavery Society, formed in 
1832, became the nucleus of a great 
political party which influenced and 
finally (1856) merged with the Republican 
party. The feeling against the A. was 
naturally very strong in the S. or slave¬ 
owning states, the legislature of Georgia 
even going the length of offering a reward 
of $5000 to anyone who could secure 
the conviction of Garrison. Even in his 
own city of Boston Garrison was severely 
handled by the mob. No doubt much of 
the unpopularity incurred by the A, was 
duo to the practical asaistanoe rendered 
to runaway slaves by an organisation 
called the ‘Underground Railway.' The 
Abolitionist Ideals finally triumphed when 
President Lincoln proclaimed the freedom 
of the slaves on 1 Jan. 1863. 

Abomey, walled city, formerly the cap. 
of Dahomey, the Negro kingdom of W. 
Africa, about 70 m. from Porto Novo. 
It was occupied by the French when they 
conquered Dahomey in 1892. A, Is 
connected by road with Ketou, 75 m. 
Pop. 11,300. 

Aborigines, formerly the name given by 
Gk and Rom. writers who treated of the 
earliest period of Rom. hist, to a tribe 
who occupied, with their allies, the 
Pelasgi, the dist. of Latium. Now used 
to denote the original inhab. of any 
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country, and more particularly the 
natives found in a country conquered or 
colonised by Europeans. The Aborigrines* 
Protection Society, founded in 1833, has 
formulated refnilations designed to secure 
the natives of Brit, and other colonies 
from ill usage by white offtcials or colon¬ 
ists. In 1872 and 1875 Acts were passed 
for the protection of the Pacific islanders, 
especially in relation to their importation 
as labourers into Australia. The do¬ 
minion of Canada has exclusive control 
over its aboriginal tribes, but for other 
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colonics special protection is afforded the 
nati^ es by the imperial gov . In IhffO, ])y 
the General Act of the Brussels (’onhM-cnee, 
the adhering powers agreed to c(>rtain 
restrictive measures concerning the sale 
of drink to natives, etc. 

Abortion (Lut. aboriri, to nii8<*arry), 
premature expulsion of the foetus from 
the womb before tbo seventh month. 
Later such an occurrence? is called pre¬ 
mature birth. Cases of A. due to occi¬ 
dental or pathological causes arc fre¬ 
quently known simply as miscarriages. 

Tho expulsion of the foetus is by no 
means rare, and may be the resnlt of a 
salutary effort of nature to got rid of 
diseased matter within the womb; or it 
may be deliberately induced; or it may 
be due to preventable causes. Tho mal¬ 
formed or diseased condition of tho womb 
may lead to the death of the foetus. 
Some women habitually abort within the 
first few months of each pregnancy, and 
no obvious reason can be found for this 


repetition. It is probably due to some 
endocrine disturbance, but this theory Is 
not supported by the poor results of 
treatment with hormones. 

Tho symptoms comprise pains in the 
loins and a sense of bearing down, accom¬ 
panied by a discharge of blood. The dis¬ 
charge, if continued, results in the expul¬ 
sion of the foetus, and it is advisable that 
the matter discharged should bo kept for 
examination by a medical man, as the 
treatment depends upon the possibility 
of preventing the miscarriage altogether. 
The patient should be kept quiet in a 
recumbent position. If it be impossible 
to prevent the occurrence, the treatment 
then aims at bringing about tho expulsion 
as quickly as possible, and with a mini¬ 
mum amount of derangement. The 
mechanism of A. is the same as in a full¬ 
time birth, but in miniature. The main 
complications of A. are haemorrhage and 
septic infection. Infection following A. 
is far more common than in normal labour 
owing to tho fact that many A.s are self- 
or criminally induced, without regard for 
asepsis and without medical attention. 
Sepsis is the commonest cause of death 
after A. 

The procuring of A. by a pregnant 
woman, by taking drugs or using instru- 
meuts, is a felony, and any person who 
endeavours to procure the miscarriage of 
any woman by administering drugs, or 
using any instrument or other means with 
the same object, is guilty of a felony. 
The penalty is penal servitude for life 
or not less than 3 years, or imprisonment 
not exceeding 2 years with or without 
hard labour*. To supply or pro(‘uro 
drugs or insti’umonts, knowing tliat they 
are to be used with the object of procur¬ 
ing a miscarriage, is a misdemeanour. 
Tbo penalty in this case is penal servitude 
not exceeding 5 or less than 3 years, or 
imprisonment not exceeding 2 years with 
or without hard labour. Persons tried 
under the Offences Against the Iversons 
Act, 1801, for administering drugs or 
using instruments to procure A. may be 
convicted of tbo felony of child destruc¬ 
tion under tho Infant Life (Preservation) 
Act, 1919. An A. brought about arti¬ 
ficially to save tho mother’s life or health 
is not a crime; but the burden of proof is 
on tlie iierson bringing about the A. A 
doctor will not carry out a therapeutic A. 
without first consulting one or more 
colleagues who are specialists in the 
particular disease for which A. is con¬ 
templated . 

Abou-hannes {Ibis religiosat Cuvier; 
Tantalus acthioplrus, Latham), an Ej^p- 
tlan word meaning Father John, is a 
bird which in anct times was regarded 
with great veneration by the Egyptians. 
It is no doubt tho white or sacred ibis 
mentioned by Herodotus (ii. 76). 

Abou-harb, Arabic name of the Leu- 
coryx antelope. 

Aboukir, vil. on Aboukir Bay, 13 m. 
NE. of Alexandria, Egypt. The battle 
of the Nile was fought in Aboukir Bay, 
1798, when the Fr. were completely 
defeated by Nelson. In 1799 Napoleon 
defeated tho Turks with an army of 
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18,000 men there, and in 1801 Sir Balph 
Abercrombie defeated the French. 

Abousambul* see Abu*Simbsx. 

About* Edmond Franoois Valentin 

(1825-85), Fr. author* 6. Dieuze, Lorraine. 
He was eduo. at the Ecole Normale, Paris, 
and at Athens. In 1854 he wrote La 
Orice contemporaifie, which was a i^reat 
success, and Tolla, a novel, 1855. Other 
novels are Le Roi des moniagnes, 1856; 
Le Nez d*un notaire, 1862; UUomme d 
Voreille casst^e, 1862; Le Cos de M. OiUrin, 
1862, 3 fantastic tales; Trenie et quarante^ 
1865; and Le Roman d'un brave homme, 
1880. He contributed to tlie journals 
and founded Le XIX* SUclc in 1871, and 
wrote Le Progr^s^ a study of social 
reforms, 1864. As a dramatist, however, 
he was not successful, although he wrote 
Gaeiana, 1862, and Ouillery, 1856, a 
comedy. He was elected a member of 
the Fr. Academy, 1884. See life by 
M. Thi6baut, 1936. 

Abrabanel, see Abaiibanel. 

Abracadabra, magical word, written in 
the form of a triangle, and used by oncts 
as a spell to overthrow evil spirits, and to 
cure fever and other maladies. 

ABRACADABHA 
A B K A C A D A B R 
AB RACA DAB 
A B R A C5 A D A 
A B R A C A I) 

A B R A C A 
A B R A C 
A B R A 
A B R 
A B 
A 

Acc'ording to Sammonicua Serenus, a 
doctor and poet, at Ujo commencement 
of the 3rd cent., the letters of the word 
must bo written in the form of a triangle 
so that it can be read in different ways. 
It was often written on a piece of paper, 
folded, and worn round the neck. 

Abraham, great patriarch of the ITeb. 
race. He was b. in Ur of the Chaldees, 
the son of Terah, an idolater (Joshua 
xxiv. 2); he set out with his father, his 
wife, Sarai, who was also his half-sister 
(Gen. XX. 12), and Lot, his nephew, and 
settled for a time in Haran, where Torah 
d, (Gen. xi. 31). Thence, at the call of 
God, he went into Canaan, taking his 
wife and nephew, with his household and 
property (Gen. xii. 1). At Shechem A. 
first received the promise of the land, and 
ho built an altar to the Lord; a second ho 
built at Bethel, as he journeyed S. (Gen. 
xii. 7-9). Famine in Canaan drove A. to 
Egypt, whore, calling Sarai his sister, ho 
brought her into grave danger. God 
protected her, and A. returned to Canaan 
(Gen. xii. 10; xiii. 1). A. and Lot 
separated at Bethel, and A. moved to 
Hebron (Oen. xiii). He defeated Chedor- 
laomer, and both booty and captives were 
rescued, including Lot. Molchizedek, 
King of Salem, met A. and blessed him. 
A., now an old man and childless, doubted 
the promise to his seed, but God renewed 
it (Gen. xv). His first son, Ishmaol, was 
5. of Hagar, the Egyptian maid (Gen. 
3cvi. 1). In his hundredth year, God 


changed the name of Abram* ^ exited 
father,’ to Abraham* * father of many (Gen. 
xvii. 6), and in her ninetieth year Sarai’s 
name was changed to Sarah* and she was 

} )romiBed a son, whereat A., incredulous* 
aughed; hence the son’s name, Isaac, 
from the Heb. verb ’to laugh.’ Told by 
the Lord of the impending destruction of 
Sodom, A. interceded (Gen. xviii). At 
the birth of Isaac (Gen. xxi. 1), Ishmoel 
and his mother were driven away (Gen. 
xxl. 8). At Beorsheba an alliance was 
arranged between A. and Abimeleoh, the 
Philistine king (Gen. xxi. 22). While 
in the Philistine country, A.’s faith was 
tested when he was told to sacrifice his 
son Isaac (Gon. xxii), a command with¬ 
drawn at the last minute. Sarah d„ and 
A. bought the cave of Machpelah as a 
burying-place; and, feeling his end near, 
sent for Rebekah as a wife for Isaac 
(Gen. xxiv). A.’s second wife was 
Keturah, by whom he had 6 sons (Gen. 
XXV. 1). At the age of 175 ho d., and was 
buried by Isaac and Ishmael in the cave 
of Machpelah (Gen. xxv). A. is known 
as ‘The Friend of God,* and not only as 
the spiritual ancestor of many (Christian 
as well as Hebrew), but as the ‘prophet* 
(Gen. XX. 7) through whom the revelation 
was begun. A. (Arabic Ibrahim) is also 
an important figure in Islam. Some 
Mohammedans say that the intended 
victim of his sacrifice was Isaac; but the 
accepted view is that it was Ismail 
(Ishmael), and that the place was near 
Mecca, the site of some of the ceremonies 
of the pilgrimage. A. and his son rebuilt 
the Kaaba, and the horns of the ram of 
sacrifice were fixed to it. See C. L. 
Woolley, Abraham^ 1936. 

Abraham, Plains of, or Heights of* in 
Quebec city, Quebec, Canada. Here was 
fought the battle of the Heights of 
Abraham, 1759, between the Fr. under 
Montcalm and the Eng. under Wolfe. 
The Fr. were defeated and Canada became 
a Brit, possession. 

Abraham a Sancta Clara (1644-1709), 
whose real name w^as Ulrich Megerle, 
h. near kloskirch, Swabia, Germany, and 
d. Vienna. He was a very pojjular 
Ger. preacher, joined the Augustinians, 
became court preacher at Vienna, wont to 
Graz, but afterwards returned to Vienna. 
His sermons are full of imagination, but 
nevertheless contain sound doctrine. 
Schiller’s WallenMeins Lager was inspired 
by his sermon, 'Up, up, ye Christians I* 
Abraham-man* wandering beggar of 
Elizabethan times, wdio was either de¬ 
mented or shammed lunacy in order to 
excite pity. The term is derived from the 
parable in Luke xvi, where Lazarus the 
beggar is received into Abraham’s bosom. 
Another name for these vagabonds was 
Tom o’ Bedlam; in Shakespeare’s King 
Lear the disinherited Edgar takes the 
guise of one of these. 

Abrahamites: 1. Sect of Syrian here¬ 
tics, said to be allied to the Paulicians, 
who denied the divinity of Christ. 
Their founder was Ibrahim, or Abraham* 
of Antioch. 

2. Sect of Bohemian deists, who 
claimed the original religion of Abraham. 
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Th«y denied tbe Trinity, and accepted 
from the Bible oidy the Ten (Command¬ 
ments and tbe Lord’s Prayer, deolaring 
themselves followers of John Hues (q.v.). 
Joseph II transported thorn to Tran¬ 
sylvania in 1783. 

Abraham’s Bosom, metaphorical name 
for the abode of rif?hteous souls after 
death, used by C’hrist in the parable of 
the Rich Man and Lazarus. The ancients 
reclined on couches at table for meals, so 
that necessarily the head of each jsruest lay 
towards the breast of his neighbour. 
The expression denotes honour, refresh¬ 
ment, and absolute repose. 

Abrantes (anct Aurantes), tn of Portu¬ 
gal, in Santar6m diet., on the Tagus 
(q.v.), 32 m. NE. of Santar6m. In 1J^07 
it was captured by Junot (q.v.), who was 
created Due d’A. There is a trade in 
cereals, fruit, and olive oil. Pop. 4200. 

Abrasives (from Lat. oft, away; radere, 
to scratch), mineral substances used for 
polishing and grinding, e.g. emery, sand, 
pumice, grindstone, millstones, corundum, 
rouge, and garnet. 

Abraxas, name devised by the heretic 
Basilides, containing those Gk letters 
which, according to the numeral system 
then in use, stood for 365, and expressing 
the all-pervading spirits of the universe. 
The word was engraved on gems among 
the ancts and the term is also used for a 
stone or gem thus engraved. 

Abrazite, sec Phillipsite. 

Abrogation: 1. In canon law the 
annulling of any previous law either hy 
decree or disuse. 

2. In Eng. law the reversion or repeal 
by a higher legislative authority of the 
order of a subordinate court. 

Abrus, genus of shrubs of sub-order 
Papdionatcae of order Leguminosae, grow¬ 
ing in E. Indies. A. precatorius, wild 
liquorice. Crab’s Eye Vine, Weather 
Plant, is a W. Indian plant, the seeds of 
which are scarlet tipped witli black. 
They are used as weights, and are strung 
together into necklaces and rosaries, 
whence they obtain the name of ‘prayer- 
heads.’ 

Abruzzi, Luigi Amadoo Giuseppe Maria 
Ferdinando Francesco di Savoia-Aosta, 

Duca di (3873-1933), son of Amadoo, Duke 
of Aosta, b. Madrid. He ascended 
Mt St Elias, in Alaska, in 1897; heat 
Nansen’s record in his polar expedition 
of 1900; ascended highest peaks of the 
Ruwenzori Mts in central Afriou, in 1906; 
Mt Kenya in Brit. E. Africa in 1909; 
and climbed to 24,600 ft in the Kara¬ 
koram. He commanded an It. squadron 
during the Tripolitan war of 1932. In 
1913 ho was made commander of the It. 
Navy, and assumed active command in 
1916 when Italy intervened in the First 
World War. He retired in 1917 through 
disagreement with his staff. His writings 
include The Asceiit of Mount Ait Elias, 
1900; Farther North than Nansen, 1901; 
On the ^Polar Star' in. the Arctic Sea, 1903; 
Ruwenzori, 1908. 

Abruzzi e Molise, region (comparti- 
mento) of central Italy, comprising the 
prova. of L’Aquila, Chieti, Pescara, 
T6ramo, and Campobosso (qq.v.). It is 


bounded N. by the Marches, W. by Laalo, 
S. by Campania, SE. by Apulia, and B. by 
the Adriatic (qq.v.). The region contains 
some of the highest peaks of the central 
Apennines (q.v.). The riv. valleys are 
fertile, cereals, rice, vines, olives, and 
almonds are grown, sheep are raised in the 
hills, and there are large herds of swine in 
the woods. The chief tn is L’Aquila. 
Area 5930 sq. m.; pop. 1,699,000. 

Absalom, third son of David and 
Maacah, daughter of the King of Geshur, 
killed his brother Anmon for assaulting 
his sister, Tamar, but was, after a long 
exile, pardoned by his father. Able, 
ambitious, and handsome, he prepared the 
way for a revolt by cunningly cultivating 
the goodwill of the people. After 4 years 
he raised his standard at Hebron, and had 
such success that David fled to Mahanaim 
beyond Jordan. A. was aided by 
Ahithophel; but Hushai, David’s friend, 
joined A. to defeat the plan of Ahitho- 
hel; who, seeing his counsel ignored, 
anged himself. A. was routed in the 
Forest of Ephraim, caught by the hair in 
tbe branches of a terebinth, and was slain 
by Joab, in spite of the king’s order to 
‘deal gently’ with him. David’s lament 
for his son is famous. See 2 Sam. iii and 
xiii-xviii. 

Absalon, or Axel (c. 1128-1201), Dan. 
statesman, b. in the is. of Seeland, Den¬ 
mark, became Archbishop of Lund (1178), 
and minister to Valdemar I and Canute 
VI of Denmark. He took an active part 
in helping with the legislation of Volde¬ 
mar, and drove the Wendish pirates from 
the country. Under Canute ho helped to 
overthrow Bogislaw of Pomerania. Be¬ 
sides being a great statesman and general, 
he was a lover of art and learning, 
assisting Saxo Grammaticus with his 
great hist, of Denmark. He built a castle 
which was the nucleus of the city of 
Copenhagen. 

Abscess, a collection of pus as the result 
of bacterial inflammation. When patho¬ 
genic organisms gain access to any part of 
the human body, the white blood cor¬ 
puscles engage in a struggle witli the 
invaders. If the hostile germs are not 
quickly destroyed the contest proceeds 
until there is formed, a creamy mass of 
dead corpuscles and bacteria known as 
pus. This may be absorbed into the 
bloodstream by other corpuscles, but is 
more frequently discharged by the dis¬ 
integration of the covering tissue. 

Abscissa, see Co-ordinates. 

Absconoe (from Lat. abscondere, to 
hide), small lantern, of anct origin, used 
in the Catholic Church during the per¬ 
formance of the night offices. 

Absentee, term applied to one who 
receives from an estate rent which he 
spends in another country, or to one who 
draws a salary from an omco without per¬ 
forming its duties, or to workmen who 
stay away from work for reasons other 
than illness (i.c. because they prefer 
leisure to more income). The effect of 
absenteeism is twofold, moral and 
economic. The introduction of middle¬ 
men, or agents, tends to lessen the sense 
that property owners have obligations as 
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well as prlvDeges. Also the property 
owner by absence loses that personal 
touch between owner and tenant which 
tends to promote community ol interest. 
The economic result of absenteeism has 
been the subject of much debate among 
economists, but there is no genera 
opinion among them, as there is in the 
popular mind, that the A. by spending his 
money abroad is depriving the industries 
of bis own country of support. On the 
other hand, it is argued that the A. still 
indirectly supports the industries of the 
homeland, for there must bo an export 
of goods from his native country equi¬ 
valent to the amoimt of goods he con¬ 
sumes, otherwise his remittances could 
not be made to him. Much of Irish 
poverty has been attributed to absentee¬ 
ism, and Acts were passed in the reigns of 
Richard II and Henry VIII to check It. 

Absinthe, aperitif banned in France on 
the outbreak of the First World War and 
since then in most other countries. Of 
very high alcoholic degree, it owed its 
tasto to aniseed, and its popularity to 
its reputation for wickedness, studiously 
maintained by the Fr. decadents at the 
turn of the cent., and its attractive way 
of curdling when water was dripped 
into it through sugar and a perforated 
silver spoon. Its deleterious effects were 
ascribed to the presence of wormwood 
{Arlemiaia absinthium) among the herbs 
compounding it; but there is no worm¬ 
wood in the various substitutes now sold 
in France, though as ‘vermouth* moans 
‘w’orinwood* it is presumably present in 
the aperitifs sold under this name. 
Taken in moderation A. was quite in- 
noouous, but it was deadly when taken 
almost undiluted early in the morning 
instead of the petit dijeuner, as it often 
wtia ill the manufacturing dists. of Paris. 
Sec M. I. Fisher, Liqueurs, 1951, and II. 
Warner Allen, Through the Wine-glass, 
19,54. 

Absolute. Its adjectival signification 
is opposed to relative, contingent, or 
conditioned; the result of the highest 
abstraction. Thus it has como about 
that in its substantial sense it has been 
regarded by some as the fundamental 
principle and cause of all being (Gk to on), 
whUo others (notably Hamilton and 
Renouvier) regard it as a fantastic con¬ 
ception—a pseudo-idea. These differ¬ 
ences of opinion arise from the fact that 
our minds can only regard anything 
relatively which is opposed to the prin¬ 
ciple of the A. That the A. is the all- 
pervading, unconditioned, and necessary 
principle of all things is the basis of the 
philosophy of Descartes, Spinoza, Schel- 
ling, and Hegel, while Kant holds that the 
mind camiot form an idea of the A. 
Perhaps it is best to regard it as what is 
constant, invariable, and necessary in the 
relatiou between one idea and another— 
as that which could not be other than 
what it Is whether regarded subjectively 
or objectively. 

In physics A. velocity was once con¬ 
sidered to be the rate of motion through 
space as opposed to relative velocity, 
which is the rate with which 2 objects 
E.E. I 


approach or recede from each otbep. 
The Michelson-Morley experiment (d*v.) 
showed, however, that absolute motion 
does not exist. A, weight is the weight of 
a body viewed apart from all modifying 
influences, as, for Instance, of the atmo¬ 
sphere; and, to ascertain its amount, the 
Irndy must, therefore, be weighed 
vacuo or allowance must be made for 
buoyancy (q.v.). A. numbers are those 
which stand in an equation without 
having any letters combined with them; 
thus in the following equation 

i>x X 11 ^31 

11 and 31 are A. numbers, but 5 is not so. 
See also Relativity. 

Absolute Alcohol, see Alcohol. 

Absolute Magnitude, in astronomy, 
term applied in contradistinction to the 
‘apparent’ magnitude of stars viewed 
from the earth. In other words it implies 
the luminosity of the star irrespective of 
Its distance, and, mathematically, it is the 
number expressing, in accordance with 
the usual system of stellar magnitude, the 
brightness of the star as it would be if it 
were at the distance of 10 tiarsecs— 
parallax 0 1*'. If the distance of any 
given star bo known, its A. M. can be 
calculated from its apparent magnitude; 
or, again, if the A. M. and apparent 
magnitude be known, the actual distance 
of the star can bo determined; the 
numerical relation between the absolute 
(M) and the apparent (P) being ilf 
P*f5-f-5 logic", whero " is the decimal 
fraction of a second of arc that indicates 
the parallax. The nearer stars are not 
necessarily the brighter, nor are the 
apparently bright stars necessarily very 
bright intrinsically. A star of A. M. 4-85 
emits as much light as the sun; one of 
A. M. 0, 87 times as much, and one of 
— 5, over 8000 times as much. For the 
various magnitudes of Ptolemy and the 
cataloguing of stars according to mag¬ 
nitude, see Magnitude. 

Absolute Monarchy, see Absolutism. 

Absolute Temperature is given by an 
absolute scale of temp, which is chosen to 
be independent of the properties of the 
thcrmometric substance. Absolute ther- 
mo-dynamic temp., proposed by Kelvin, 
is dofmod according to the principles of 
thermodynamics alone and closely ap¬ 
proximates to the temp, on the Gas 
Scale. It is usually expressed in units 
of degrees Celsius (or Centigrade) from 
absolute zero, and the icc-point is thou 
about 273® K. Absolute zero is the zero of 
the absolute scale of temp, and has been 
approached in experiments to within one 
thousandth of a degree. See Heat; 
Temperature; Thermodvnamicb. 

Absolute Zero, see Gah and Gases; 
Metrology; Temperature. 

Absolution, religious ceremony by which 
the Christian priest declares an individual, 
on repentance and submission to the 
requisite i)enance, to be absolved either 
from his shi or from tlio cedes, punish¬ 
ment to which it rendered him liable. 
Since the 12 th cent, the formula used In 
the Rom. Catholic C^huroh has been: ‘Kgo 
te absolvo a peccatis tuis’ (I absolve thee 
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from thy sine), accompanied by the I The solubility of different gases in water 


sign of the cross. The Council of Trent 
expressly condemned (Session xiv. Canon 
4) the doctrine that the priest has not 
power of himself to absolve from the 
guilt of sin. The Church of England also 
holds (cf. the introduction to Morning and 
Evening Prayer, and the form for the 
ordaining of priests) that power has been 
left with the Church to absolve repentant 
sinners, and the words prescribed in the 
Office for the Visitation of the Sick are, as 
in the Roman rite, ‘I absolve thee from 
thy sins,* In the Protestant Church of 
Scotland, the term A. is commonly used 
to denote simply the declaration of the 
Kirk session, or other judicatory, ex¬ 
pressed by the mouth of its president, 
that the party is released from the eccles. 
interdict to which ids delinquency had 
subjected him; this approaches the 
original use of the word with the early 
Christians. The word is used also in a 
minor sense to describe a prayer for God’s 
forgiveness uttered by a priest, or even by 
a layman, after .a general confession of 
sinfulness by others, e.g. in the Latin 
Preparation for Mass, and Compline, or in 
the Anglican Communion Gfllce; and it is 
even applied in the Book of Common 
Prayer to the general reminder given, 
after the General Confession at Morning 
and Evening Prayer that priestly A. is 
obtainable if people arc truly penitent, 
which they are exliortcd to pray to bo in 
the words of the Lord’s Prayer. 

Absolutism, form of gov. as opposed 
to constitutionalism, in which the king 
or ruler is the supreme head, responsible 
to uo parliament or constitutional 
check. A. did not exist in modern 
times until its reappearance with the 
dictatorial or ‘leader’ states of Russia, 
Germany, and Italy. In the Middle 
Ages A. was a necessity to centralise the 
strength of a nation for self-defence, and 
to remove the power of the feudal lords by 
changing them from autocrats into 
courtiers. Continental A. of the 18th 
cent, had not the anti-democratic 
character of Communism and Fascism; 
it buttressed tlio central power at the 
expense of the nobility. Indeed, it 
styled itself ‘benevolent’ or ‘enlightened' 
A. See Government and Individu¬ 
alism. 

Absolutists, Sp. political party opposed 
to the constitution of 1812. They wished 
to restore to the Crown its former absolute 
powers. Subsequently the A. supported 
the pretensions of Don C^Iarlos against 
Queen Isabel. 

Absorption, the process by which one 
substance is taken up by anotlier. 
When a liquid is absorbed by such a 
substance as blotting-paper, the action 
depends on capillarity (q.v.). Plants are 
enabled by their root fibres to absorb 
liquid matter into their tissues by 
osmosis (q.v.). In the process of 
digestion, the intestines absorb com- 

ourids necessary for the nutrition of the 

ody. The term A. has also some special 
applications In physics. 

Absorption of gases by liquids. Gases 
may be absorbed or dissolved by liquids. 


varies considerably. One vol. of water 
at 0® C. and atmospheric pressure ab¬ 
sorbs only *02 vol. of nitrogen, whDst 
ammonia at the same temp, and pressure 
dissolves to the extent of 1050 vols. to 
1 vol. of water. The mass absorbed 
increases in proportion to the pressure 
(Henry’s Law), but decreases as the 
temp, increases, though not in exact 
proportion. 

Absorption of gases by solids. Some 
solids also have the property of absorbing 
gases, the best-known example being char¬ 
coal, which can absorb large quantities of 
ammonia, chlorine, phosgene, and other 
gases. To this power of absorbing gases 
charcoal owes its efficacy as a deodorant. 
After being heated in superheated steam 
charcoal becomes oven more efficient an 
absorbent, and is said to bo ‘activated.’ 
Active charcoal is used in gas masks. 
Platinum black, if surrounded by a 
mixture of hydrogen and oxygon ab¬ 
sorbs so much of the gases, and there- 
fore brings them into such intimate 
molecular conLict, that sufficient heat 
is given out to ignite the rest of the 
gas. Scientifically, A. is distinguished 
from adsorption, the two together being 
known as sorption. Adsorption implies 
the taking up of a gas by the surface layers 
of a solid, while A. implies the taking 
up of the gas by the interior of tlio solid, 
licnoo adsorption always ]»reco(los A, 

A. of light and heat. Electromagnetic 
waves, e.g. light and heat, are liable to be 
interrupted by intervening substances. 
Some rays may bo transmitted with more 
or less disturbance of direction, some may 
be reflected, and some may be absorbed; 
that is, energy is given to the particles of 
the intervening Bni)8tance, and its temp, 
rises. A particular substance may absorb 
rays of certain frequencies, allowing the 
others to be transmitted or reflected. 
Tlie long waves produced by electrical 
methods can pass tlirough thick, opaque 
obstacles without being absorbed. The 
shorter heat-waves arc absorbed readily 
by dark substances such as lamp black, 
whilst the various wave-lengths which 
correspond to the different colour sensa¬ 
tions are variously afleclod by different 
substances, the result determining the 
colour as seen by transmitted light. In 
green glass, for example, only green rays 
are allowed to pass through, the other 
components of the white light which 
enters the substance being absorbed and 
converted into heat. What light is 
reflected is white, so that if green glass 
be ground up it reduces to a white 
powder; similarly, the foam of a trans¬ 
parent green liquid is white. Even 
reflected light penetrates the surface to 
some extent, and the amount of penetra¬ 
tion has an effect on the character of the 
A., and consequently on the colour of 
the reflected light. Gold, for instance, 
reflects white light at the surface, and 
also light which by A. before it returns to 
the surface is orange. In the interior of 
a gold vessel we get repeated reflection, 
which means repeated A., and the result¬ 
ant colour is a deep orange. 
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A, hands are dark lines in the spectrum 
of light transmitted through substances. 
They indicate the absence of the par¬ 
ticular wave-lengths which have been 
absorbed, and vary with the temp, and 
thickness of the substanoo. See Adsorp¬ 
tion and Fraunhofer Links. 

Abstinence, see Band op Hope Move¬ 
ment and Temperance. 

Abstract, in law, the brief statement 
of the prin. fact in a document—used 
now generally with relation to the pur¬ 
chase of land—the A. being furnished by 
the vendor to the purchaser; in time, it 
now extends back 30 years, and traces 
the devolution of title, legal and equit¬ 
able, of the land in question. If not 
satisfactory, the purchaser must object 
within a certain period. See also Ven¬ 
dors AND Purchasers. 

An A. thought or term has regard only 
for qualities or essences without reference 
to individual or particular things, e.g. 
wisdom. 

Abstract Art, painting or sculpttiro 
which does not represent the appearance 
of objects in nature but concentrates on 
harmonious or eifective combinations of 
colour and form ‘in themselvos.’ In 
eliminating imitation and description it 
may bo said to ‘aspire to the condition of 
music’ (and, in a popular form, Walt 
Disney’s Fantasia illustrates this point 
with the accompaniment of abstract 
shapes and colours by a musical composi¬ 
tion). A. A. is, however, to be distin¬ 
guished from decoration or pattern, and 
a subconscious element is allowed, or 
considered, to play a part in the final 
result. All great ai't has this abstract 
element, even when it is otherwise 
realistic or ‘true to nature,’ but uncom¬ 
promising abstraction is modern; perhaps 
to be dated from (yezaniio’s dictum that 
‘everything is geometry,’ certainly from 
the advent of cubism between r*. 1907 and 
1914. Picasso, Braque, .Juan (Iris, Leger, 
Marcel Duclmmp, give examples of 
abstract ‘still life’ and experiment; 
though the Uussiaii Kandinsky (1860- 
1944) (q.v.) is often regarded as the main 
pioneer of complete abstraction. In 
England Wyndham Lewis, Ben Nicholson, 
Barbara Hepworth, and Henry Moore are 
among those variously infiuoncod by 
abstract theory. It is the longest-lived 
of the modern tendencies, and recent 
years have seen fresh developments, 
e.g. ‘Tachisrao’ (q.v.). See G. Duthuit, 
Abstract and Cubist Art, 1937. 

Abstraction is an act of the mind by 
which it directs its attention to par¬ 
ticular attributes of an object or objects 
without regard for the other attributes 
which the object may i) 08 sess. Thus in 
the obieots coal, pitch, Negro, wo see the 
quality of blackness, and this we may 
abstract from among the other qualities or 
attributes in the objects and consider it 
independently. All names of classes, 
inasmuch as the Individual members can¬ 
not be identical, are formed by a pro¬ 
cess of abstraction—thus the word ship 
connotes a certain number of attributes, 
and all objects possessing these attri¬ 
butes fall under tne heading ship. The 


higher the abstraction the greater ntun- 
ber of objects embraced. Abstraction, 
then, is formation into classes and species. 
The highest abstractions are tirm, space, 
and being. Abstraction involves such 
generality that abstract reasoning may 
bo fallacious if attention is not hold 
continually to concrete objects. See 
Generalisation. 

Absurdum, Reductlo ad, method of 
proof in which it is initially assumed that 
the proposition which it is desired to prove 
is not true. If it can then be shown that 
this assumption leads logically to a self- 
evident contradiction or ‘absurdity,* it 
will have been proved that the original 
proposition must bo true. 

Absyrtus, Apsyrtus, son of AeiJtes, see 
Argonauts. 

Al^u Abdullah Mohammed, see Ibn 
Batuta. 

Abu Bekr, father of Mohammed’s 
favourite wife and his first successor; a 
well-to-do citizen of Mecca, ho was one of 
the early believers in the new prophet, a 
pillar of strength to the young community, 
and was chosen to accompany him when 
he fled to Medina. When Mohammed d. 
rivalry between the Emigrants, the men 
of Mecca, and the Helpers, those of 
Metlina, threatened the new state, but 
Umar (who was to be the second caliph) 
did homage to A. B., and all present did 
likewise. Most of tlio Arab tribes felt 
that the death of Mohammed released 
them from any obligations to Medina, 
especially the payment of the religious 
tax, and danger threatened. Mohammed 
had prepared an expedition against Syria, 
and A. B., against the advice of all, 
insisted on sending it. His reign lasted 
only 2 years, but he saw the supremacy of 
Islam restored in Arabia and the begin¬ 
ning of the conquest of Syria and l^ersia. 
He d. in 634. 

Abu Klea, Sudan, vil. on the route from 
Korti to Metemma, where an Eng. army 
under Sir 11. Stewart defeated the forces 
of the Mahdi, 17 Jan. 1885. 

Abu>Maasohar, see Albumazar. 

Abu Mansur, see Daqiqi. 

Abu Nuwas (c. 7GO-810), lyric and erotic 
Arabic poet of i)artly Persian descent. 
He w'as edne. at Basra, spent a year in the 
desert among the Arabs, and later lived 
under the protection of Caliph Hamn 
al-Rashid in Bagdad. The Divan des 
Abu Nuwas, trans. by A. vou Kromer, was 
pub. in Vienna in 185.5; in the original in 
Cairo in 1860; and in Beirut in 1884. 

Abu Shahrain. see Eridu. 

Abu-Simbel, in Lower Nubia, site of 
two famous rock-cut Egyptian temples 
dating from Rarnesea II. 

Abu*l-Ala al-Ma*arri (973-10.57), Arabic 
poet, letter-writer, and lecturer. Though 
blinded in his youth, he attended the 
lectures of the best contemporary 
teachers at Aleppo, Antioch, and Tripoli. 
The last of a school of Syrian writers in 
Arabic, ho was a great humanist, distin¬ 
guished by his hatred of injustice, 
hinpocrisy, and superstition. Works in¬ 
clude poems imder the title Saqt ttz-Zand; 
later poems, the Luzumiyyat', and a 
collection of letters. 
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AbuloaaiSj Albuoasis, or Abu*l Qaaim 

(9S6-1013), Sp. physician and surgeon, b. 
at El Zahra, near Cordova. He wrote a 
great encyclopaedia of medicine and 
surgery in 30 books or sections, entitled 
AUcLsrift the surgical section being the 
first independent work on the subject and 
the first to contain illustrations of 
surgical instruments; it had a great 
influence on medieval medicine. 

Abulfaraj, or Abulpharagius, Gregory 
Bar Hebraeus (1226~86), the last of the 
great Syriac writers. He was 5. in 
Malatia, the son of a doctor of Jewish 
descent. Like so many scholars in the 
Middle Ages he took all learning for his 
prov. and wrote both in Syriac and 
Arabic. In 1246 he was made bishop of 
the little tn of Gubos and ho d. os 
maphrian (the highest rank under the 
patriarch) of the Eastern Jacobites. His 
books of most general interest are the 
Ecclesiastical Chronicle and the hist, of the 
world, important for his own time, in two 
forms, one Syriac and one Arabic for 
Muslim readers. 

Abulfeda (127 3-1331), Arabian historian 
ana geographer, b. Damascus, and while a 
youth distinguished himself in the cam¬ 
paigns against the crusaders and the 
Tartars. The Mameluke sultan Naslr 
raised him to royal rank in 1310, making 
him governor of the kingdom of Hamah, 
which he ruled as an independent ally of 
Nasir. Of his numerous works the 2 best 
known are a universal hist, and a treatise 
on geography. The hist, is of special 
value, and one of the chief sources of 
information concerning the Saracens. 

Abumeron, see Avenzoar. 

Abuse, legal term. A. of Distress, i.e. 
in an irregular manner to make use of 
oods distrained on, as, for example, 
y working a horse, is an offence which 
makes the offender liable to an action 
for damages. A. of Process, i.o. the 
bringing of vexatious actions, is guarded 
against by certain rules of the Supreme 
Court, notably Order XXV, Rule 4, 
and by the Vexatious Actions Act, 
1896. By the former rule a court can 
dismiss an action which appears to 
be of a frivolous nature, and by the 
latter Act, on an application made by 
the attorney-general, any person who 
habitually institutes legal proceedings 
without reasonable cause may be re¬ 
strained from so doing by an order of the 
court. By the common law of England 
any sufferer from a malicious action 
either in the criminal or bankruptcy 
court has the right to bring an action to 
recover damages. 

Abushehr, or Abushire, see Bushire. 

Abutilon (Arabian aubutilun), or 
Indian mallow, a genus of plants be¬ 
longing to the Malvaceae of which 80 
species are known. They are tropical or 
semitropioal, but during the warmest part 
of the year may be grown in the open air 
in England. A. avicennae, or velvet-leaf, 
is grown largely in China for jute. 

Abutment, technical term used in archi¬ 
tecture to denote that part of an arch 
which receives the lateral pressure, and 
in machinery to indicate that point at 


which resistance is obtained. Thus the 
breech of a gun, the end of a steam 
cylinder, ore the A.s to the explosive or 
expanding force. 

Abuttals, buttings or boundaries of 
land or of a par. The ceremony of 
‘beating the bounds' sometimes per¬ 
formed consists in a priest making a tour 
of his par. and striking each abuttal with 
a wand. ^ ^ 

Abydenus, Gk historian whose hist, of 
Chaldaea, or Assyria, has been lost except 
for some fragments quoted by Eusebius 
and others of the early Fathers of the 
Church. His date is uncertain, but can¬ 
not be placed earlier than 250 no. 

Abydos: 1. Anct tn on the Asian shore 
of tho Hellespont, or Dardanelles. Facing 
It on the European side was Sestos. Here 
it was that in 480 Bc tho Persian monarch 
Xerxes built his famous bridge of boats 
to enable his immense army to cross. 
The bridge, which is described by Hero¬ 
dotus, was nearly a mile long. A. will 
always be remembered for its association 
with the legend of Hero and Leandor. 
Byron, in his poem The Bride of Abydos, 
recalls this story. Bee Herodotus, vii. 
34-9. 

2. Sacred city in Upper Egypt, where 
tho kings of tlie Ist and 2nd dynasties 
were buried. Later one of their tombs 
was thought to be the tomb of Osiris, so 
all Egyptians wished to be buried there. 
There were temples of all periods, tho best 
known being that of Seti I, in which is the 
‘Table of A.’, a list of all the kings pre¬ 
ceding Seti, which is of great historical 
importance. 

Abyla, or Abila, one of the Pillars of 
Hercules (q.v.) on tho African shore of 
the Straits of GibralUir. 

Abyssal (from Gk a-, without, busses, 
bottom) Fauna is one of the 3 divs. of 
marine fauna, the others being littoral or 
8 hallow-water, and pelagic or surface 
faima. They exist in tho greatest depths 
of the ocean, from about 1000 to 5000 
fathoms. 

The uniform coldness of temp., total 
absence of light, and tho enormous 
pressure of water naturally cause great 
modifications among them. Many are 
blind, while others see by means of 
the phosphorescent glow omitted from 
their own bodies and those of other 
fish. Their organs of touch are fre¬ 
quently highly developed. As no plants 
can grow in the abyssal depths because 
of want of light, the fauna are carni¬ 
vorous, catching in their wide jaws the 
falling debris of tho organisms which 
exist above them. In colour they are 
very vivid, scarlet, violet^ orange, and 
purple being the predommant colours, 
but not blue. W. European coastal 
A, F. include various sponges, certain 
ooolenterates (including sea-pens, gor- 
gonians, madreporlan corals, and sea 
anemones). 

In their discovery the researches of 
H.M.S. Challenger, sent out 1872-6 by 
the Brit. Gov., ore invaluable. See H. N. 
Moseley, Notes by a Naturalist on the 
* Challenger,* 1879; Sir Ohas. Wyville 
Thomson and Sir John Murray, Reports 
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on the Scientific Itt&ulU of the Voyace 
of H.M.S. * Challenger/ 1880-96; F. B. 
Sumner, Intensive Study of Fauna and 
Flora of Sea Bottom, 1908; J. Murray 
and J. Hjort, The Depths of the Ocean, 
1912; J. A. Thomson, Haunts of Life, 
1921. 

Abyssinia, see Ethiopia. 

Abyssinian (Ethiopian) Church, The, 
foimded in the time of St Athanasius, 
who sent them their first bishop. I’heir 
Metropolitan, called Abuna, ‘ our Father,' 
has always been appointed by Alexandria, 
which, to prevent the election of an In¬ 
dependent Patriarch, has limited their 
episcopate to seven. This has prevented 
them from evangelising Africa. They 
became Uniats (q.v.) for a few years in 
1626 under Jesuit influence; but in 1632 
the Jesuits were expelled, and the Church 
reverted to its Coptic allegiance and 
monophysitism (q.v.). The It. occupa¬ 
tion of Ethiopia hardened their antagon¬ 
ism to Home. See B. J. Kidd, The 
Churches of Eastern Christendom, 1927. 

Acacia, genus of trees and shrubs, 
usually thorny, belonging to the eub- 
famlly Mlmosoidoae of the order Legu- 
mlnosae. The hardy tree commonly 
known as A. is false A. or robinia (q.v.). 
The true genus comprises over 500 species, 
found chiefly in the equatorial zone and 
in subtropical regions of Australia and 
Africa. The A. julibrissin, however, is 

f rown in the open air in some parts of 
Tance and the warmer European coun¬ 
tries, and is remarkable for its clusters 
of beautiful pink flowers. The leaves of 
the genus are normally bipinnate, but are 
subject to modification, and the flowers 
grow In a head. The Australian ‘ wattles * 
are A.s in which the leaf blade is absent, 
but the leaf-8talk has flattened into a 

E hyllode with the edge presented to the 
ght, and a thick epidermis which pre¬ 
vents transpiration. In America the 
fruits of the edible A. are used as food; in 
the is. of Mauritius and liduniou the 
leaves of A. lebbek servo as soap. A. 
arabica is used in tanning and gives gmn 
arable, while gum Senegal comes from A. 
Senegal. The drug catechu is prepared 
from A. catechu. 

Acacia, False, see Robinia. 

Acacia, Three-horned, see Honey- 
locust Tree. 

Aoacius (340-65), Bishop of Caesarea, 
surnamed Monophthalmus (Gk, ‘one- 
eyed’), founded an Arian sect known as 
the Acacians. His doctrine was that 
Christ is not of the same substance as 
God, but merely resembles Him. 

Academic Legion, armed troop of 
Viennese students who joined in the 
revolution of 1848. 

Acadimie Fran^alse, see Institut de 
France. 

Academus, mythical Attic hero, who 
revealed to Castor and Pollux the hiding- 
place of their sister Helen, The academia 
where Plato taught was named after him. 

Academy (Gk Akadimeia), park in 
the Ceramicus, a W. suburb of Athens; 
80 called after the hero Academus. A 
gpnnastic school was held there; pur¬ 
chased by Cimon, son of Mlltiades, who 
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adorned it with statues and oBve planta* 
tions and left it to the public. A favourite 
walk of Socrates and his disciples, it was 
afterwards famous because Plato, whose 
home was in the neighbourhood, taught 
there; his followers soon came to be called 
Academici, and academic philosophy was 
synonymous with that of Plato. There 
was after Idato’s death some variation in 
tho system, causing the following dis¬ 
tinctions to be made: the Platonic A. 
under Plato, 398-347 bc; the Ancient A. 
under Spcuslppus, Xenocrates, and 
Polemo (qq.v.); the Middle A. under 
Arcosilaus (q.v.); and the New A. under 
Cameades (q.v.). Two more A.s were 
foimded after these: the Fourth A. by 
Philo of Larissa, and tho Fifth A. by 
Antiochus of Ascalon, which terminated 
79 BC. Ptolemy Soter (q.v.) had 
endow ed a museum, which was essentially 
an A., at Alexandria, 314 no. Charle¬ 
magne, at the suggestion of Alcuin, 
estab. a school or institute resembling 
an A. in ad 796 at St Martin’s, Tours. 
Until the time of the Renaissance most 
of tho learning was to be found in the 
monasteries, some of which might be 
r^ardod as A.s. After that period most 
learned bodies were called A.s. The 
following is a list of A.s arranged 
alphabetically, with the dates of their 
estab.: Ancona, Caliginosl, 1642. Berlin, 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1700, 
founded by Frederick 1; Architecture, 
1799. Bologna, Eocles., 1687; Mathe¬ 
matics, 1690; Sciences and Arts, 1712. 
Boston, U.S.A., A. of Arts and Sciences, 
1780. Brescia, Krranti, 1626; A., 1801. 
Brest and Toulon, Military, 1682. Brus¬ 
sels, Aoad6mie Royale, 1773. Bucharest, 
Rumanian A., 1866. Caen, Belles Lettres, 
1706. Chicago, U.S.A., Sciences, 1865. 
Copenhagen, Sciences, 1742; Beaux Arts, 
1754. Cortona, Antiquities, 1726. Dub¬ 
lin, Royal Irish A., 1782; Royal Hibernian 
A., 1803. Edinburgh, Royal Scottish A., 
1826. Erfurt, Saxony, Sciences, 1754. 
Faenza, Philoponi, 1612. Florence, Fine 
Arts, founded by Brunette Latini, 1270; 
Platonica, founded by Lor. de’ Medici, 
1474 (dissolved 152if; Della Crusoa or 
Furfuratorum, 1582; Del Cimento, 1657; 
Georgoflll, 1752 (agi’ic.); Antiquities, 
1807. Geneva, Medical, 1715. Genoa, 
Painting, etc., 1751; Sciences, 1783. 
Gdttingen, Gesellschaft der Wissen¬ 
schaften, 1752. Haarlem, Sciences, 1760. 
Helsinki, Societas Soientiarum. Istanbul, 
A., 1851. Leipzig, A., 1768. Leningrad, 
A. of tlie U.S.S.R., formerly known as tho 
Imperial, 1728. Lisbon, Portuguese A., 
1779. London, Royal Soc., 1662; Royal 
A. of Arts, 1768; Royal A. of Music, 
1823; Brit., 1902. Lyons, Sciences, 1700. 
Madrid, Royal Sp., 1713; Hist., 1730; 
Painting and the Arts, 1753. Mannheim, 
Sculpture, 1775. Mantua, Vlgflanti 
(Sciences), 1704. Marseilles, Belles 
Lettres, 1726. Massachusetts, Arts and 
Sciences, 1780. Milan, Sciences, 1719; 
A., 1838: Architecture, 1880. Modena, 
Societal Italiana delle Scienze. Munich, 
Arts and Sciences, 1759, Naples, Ros- 
sana, 1540; Seoretorum Naturae, 1560; 
Sciences, 1695; Herculaneum, 1765; 
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Nuova Societal Beale, 1808. New York, 
Literature and Philosophy, 1814; Amer. 
Geographical Society, 1852; National 
A., 1863; Sciences, 1876 (founded as Ly* 
cenm of Natural Hist., 1818). Newhaven, 
Z7.6’.A., Connecticut A. of Arts and 
Sciences, 1799. Nimes, Royal A., 1683. 
Oslo, A., 1837. Padtux, Poetry, 1610; 
A., 1779: Sciences, 1792. PalennOt Fine 
Arts, 1300; Medical, 1645. Paris, 
Aoad6mio Frangaise, 1635; Acad6mie 
Boyale do Peinture et de Sculpture, 1648; 
Acad6mio de Peinture, by Le Brun, 1648; 
Acad6mie des Inscriptions, 1663; Aca- 
ddmie Royale des Sciences, b 3 ’' Colbert, 
1666; Acad6mie Royale d*Architecture, 
1671; all suppressed in 1793; in 1795 
Institut National was founded. This 
was divided into 4 parts in 1803, and 
in 1816 some of the original names 
were restored to these 4 parts by Louis 
XVHI: (a) Acad6n]ie Francaise; {b) Aca- 
d6mie des Inscriptions ct Belles Lettres; 
(c) Acaddmie des Sciences; (d) Acad6mlo 
des Beaux Arts: and in 1832 Acad6inie 
des Sciences Morales et Politiques. Parma, 
Innominati, 1560. Pennsylvania, A. of 
Fine Arts. 1805. Perugia, Insensati, 1561. 
Philadelphia, U.S.A., Philosophical Soc¬ 
iety for Promotion of Useful Knowledge, 
1743; Natural Sciences, 1812. Rome, 
Lincei, 1609; Umoristi, 1611; Fantastic!, 
1625; Infecondi. 1653; Painting, 1656; 
Arcadi, 1656; Eng., 1752; NuoTi Lin¬ 
cei, 1847. St Louis, Miss., A. of Science, 
1857. Stockholm, Sciences, 1741; Belles 
Lettres, 1753; Agric., 1781. Toulon, 
MlliUry. 1682. Trondhjem, A., 1700. 
Turin, A. of Sciences, 1757; Pine Arts, 
1778; Royal Institute, 1783. Uppsala, 
Royal Society, 1720. Venice, Medical, 
1701; A., 1831. Verona, Music, 1543, 
Sciences, 1780. Vienna, Kaiserliche A., 
1487; Sculpture and Arts, 1705; Surgerv, 
1783; Oriental, 1810. Warsaw, Lan¬ 
guage and Hist., 1753. Washington, 
D.O., Smithsonian Institution, 1846; 
National Geographical Society, 1888; 
International A. of Sciences, Arts, and 
Letters, 1910. 

See J. L. Myres, Learned Societies, A 
Lecture, 1922. 

* Academy, The,* former well-known 
literary and artistic monthly jour., 
founded by C. E. C. B. Appleton, 1869. 
Among the many famous men who con¬ 
tributed to its early pages wore Matthew 
Arnold, W. M. and D. G. Rossetti, F. T. 
Palgrave, Wm Morris, and W. W. Skeat. 
It became a fortnightly (1871) and finally 
n weekly periodical (1874). It ceased 
pub. in 1909. 

Academy of Arts, Royal, London. 
Attempts had been made by the prin. 
artists in Britain prior to the accession 
of George III to form a permanent A. 
for the cultivation of painting, sculpture, 
and architecture, but they had failed. 
In 1760, howeyer, with the assistan(*-e of 
‘The Royal Society for the Encourage¬ 
ment of Arti?. Manufa., and Commerce in 
Great Britain’ (sec Royal Society of 
Ai^s), the artists opened the first public 
exhibition which attracted public atten¬ 
tion. In 1765 a charter was obtained 
from the king, and the society became 


‘The Incorporated Society of Artists.* 
This, however, was not entirely success¬ 
ful, and a memorial signed by 22 artists 
was presented to the king asking for 
his sanction and encouragement for a 
gratuitous national school of art. The 
king approved, and ‘ The Royal Academy 
of Arts in London, for the purpose of 
Cultivating and Improving the Arts of 
Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture’ 
was founded, 10 Dec. 1768. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds was appointed president; 
G. M. Moser, keeper; F. M. Newton, 
secretary; K. Penny, prof, of painting; 
T. Sandby, prof, of architectm*e; J. Wall, 
prof, of perspective; Dr William Hunter, 
prof, of anatomy. Its first quarters 
were in Somerset House, but when old 
Somerset House was purchased by the 
nation a part of the now building was 
given to the society. It took possession 
of its new quarters in 1780, and the first 
exhibition was held in 1781. In 1836 it 
was removed to Trafalgar Square, and it 
was afterwards removed to Burlington 
House, Piccadilly, its present quarters. 
It consists of 40 academicians, painters, 
sculptors, engravers, and architects; 30 
associates; and sev. honorary members. 
An exhibition of works by living artists is 
held every summer from the first Monday 
in May to the first Monday in Aug., and 
an exhibition of works by old masters 
every winter from the first Monday in 
Jan. for ten weeks. There are schools 
which give instruction in art, and all 
persons who have passed the required 
examination are admissible as students 
of the A. An exhibition of ‘The First 
Hundred Years of the Royal Academy’ 
held at the Academy, 1951-2, gave an 
impressive survey of works originally 
shown between 1769 and 1868. See 
Blackburn, Academy Notes, 1875-1900; 
Laidlay, Royal Academy, 1898; Hodgson 
and Eaton, Royal Academy and Mernhers, 
1768-1830, 1905; Graves, Royal Academy 
Dictionary, 1769-1904, 1905-6; Lamb, 
The Royal Academy, 1935. In France, 
the Acaddmie Royale de Peinture et 
do Sculpture, founded by Louis XIV 
in 1648, perished with the old regime. 
The Amer. A. is the National A. of 
Design, founded 1826; it admits 125 
painters, 25 sculptoi's, and 25 architects 
and engravers. 

Academy of Arts and Letters (America) 
is a select body of men distinguished in 
the realms of literature, painting, and 
music. It had its origin in the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters, and its 
object was the furtherance of all 3 of 
those arts. The first 7 members of the 
A. elected in 1904 were William Dean 
Howells, Augustus Saint - Gaudens, 
Edmund Clarence Stedman, John Le 
Fargo, Samuel Langhorne Clemens (Mai*k 
Twain), John Hay, and Edward A. 
MacDowoll. The head offices are in 633 
West 155th Street, New York. 

Acadia, or Aoadie, see Nova Scotia. 

Acadia National Park, gift to the U.S. 
Gov. This park consists of 44 sq. m. 
on Mt Desert Is. off the coast of Maine, 
with part on the Sclioodic Peninsula and 
part on Isle au Haut. The name was 
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ohani^d from Lafayette National Park 
in 1929. It contains many lakes, and was 
restored as far as possible to its pristine 
condition bv reafforestation by the U.S. 
Forest Service. The forests were heavily 
damaged by fire In 1947. 

AoajutU, port serving W. and central 
areas of El Salvador, central America, on 
the Pacific Ocean. Pop. 2500. 

Acalephae (from Gk akale/pM, a sea- 
nettle), name given by Aristotle to the 
Jelly-fish tribe because of their stinging 
properties. Cuvier covered with the 
term the Acraspeda, Lucernarida, and 
Otenophora, but the nomenclature lias 
since been altered. 

Acampichtli (Aztec, 'handful of reeds’) 
(d. probably in 1403), the first king of 
the Aztecs of Mexico. He constructed 
canals and built stone edifices, and 
generally improved the conditions of his 
kingdom. 

Aoanthaoeae, family of dicotyledonous 
plants, mostly tropical herbs and shrubs 
with 5- or 4-parted flowers often in racemes 
or clustered in leaf-axils, showy and some¬ 
times enclosed in large bracteolcs, and 
capsular fruits, often explosive. Genera 
include Acanthus, Aphelandra, Beloperone, 
Dianthera, Fittonia, Hygrophila, Jaco- 
binia, Odonionema, liuellia, tSchaucria, 
Thunbergia, and WhitficMia. 

Acanthooephala (Gk akantha, a thorn, 
cephale, a head), class of parasitic worms 
of which the Echinorhynchus is the chief 
genus. The largest species, giganto^ 
rhynchns, is found in the pig, and may 
attain a length of more than a yard, but 
most species are less than 1 cm. in length. 
It has a cylindrical body with a proboscis 
furnished with many hooks by which 
it attaches itself to the intestine of its 
host. When the embryo is born it is 
ejected from the body of the host and 
depends for its further development on 
being swallowed by an intermediate host, 
which in the case of E. gigas of the pig 
is the larva of a particular beetle. It 
continues in these surroundings for a 
time, but only reaches adult proportions 
if the intermediate host is eaten by a 
pig, its permanent host, when the cycle 
begins again. 

Aoanthodians, primitive Palaeozoic 
placoderms (q.v.) which looked like small 
^spiny sharks.’ The head was covered 
by dermal bones, and the body with bony 
scales; the fins were stiffened anteriorly 
by spines, and there were frequently 
additional pairs of fins. The tail was 
heterocercal. A. lived from Silurian to 
Permian times. 

Aoanthopterygii (from Gk akantha, a 
thorn; pterux, a wing), one of Cuvier’s 3 
primary divs. of fish, those in this section 
having spinous rays in the dorsal, anal, 
and pelvic fins. 

Aoanthurus (from Gk akantha, a thorn; 
oura, a tail), genus of porcomorph fishes 
found in tropical seas. They are known 
as surgeon-fishes, having on each side of 
the tail a movable, lanoet-llke spine. 

Acanthus, in architecture, is the sculp¬ 
tured leaf which Is the distinguishing 
characteristic of a Corinthian capital. 
The A. mollis growing on a tomb probably 


suggested this ornamentation to GalU- 
ma^us in the 5th cent. bo. 
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Acanthus (Brankursine or Bear’s 
Breech), genus of Mediterranean peren* 
nials, family Acanthaceae, of which A. 
mollis has naturalised as a garden escape 
in Cornwall, and A. caroli-alexandri is a 
fine rock garden plant from Greece. 

Acapulco, seaport of most important 
state of Guerrero, SW. Mexico, on the 
Pacific coast, 282 ra. from the cap. 
Exports consist of hides, timber, and fruit. 
Pop. 10,000. 

Acarides (from Gk akaris, small; eidos, 
form), or Acarina, are a low order of the 
Arachnida, vulgarly known as mites. 
The body is usually globular and presents 
no exact div. between the abdomen and 
cephalo-thorax. The organs are simple, 
and the mouth is adapted for biting or 
sucking. The Sarcoptes scabiei produces 
gall. Tyroglyphus stro is the cheese-mite. 
See also Mites. 

Aoarnan, son of Alcmaeon and Calllr- 
rhoO, daughter of river-god Achelous. 
He avenged his father's death by slaying 
tlie sons of Phegeus, and became the 
eponymous hero of the Aoarnanians. 

Acarnania, diet, of anct Greece, 
bounded on the N, by the Ambracian 
Gulf, now the Gulf of Arta, and Aetolia, 
and on the W. and SW. by the Ionian 
Sea. It was inhabited by a piratical 
race, which formed a league and had for 
its cap. Stratus, a tn situated on the R. 
Achelous. It was subdued by the 
Macedonians in 225 BC. In 146 it became 
part of the Rom. prov. of Achaea, and 
to-day it forms with Aetolia a prov. of 
modern Greece. 

Acastus, King of lolcus, an Argonaut, 
who on his return from Colchis instituted 
funeral games in honour of Pelias, his 
father, whom his sisters had killed on the 
advice of Medea, who had promised to 
restore him to life as a young man. A. 
was dethroned and killed by Peleus. See 
Ovid, Metam. vU. 297-349. 

Aoatalectic, term in prosody meaning 
‘not cataleetic,' i.e. a normal line of the 
full number of syllables, without shorten¬ 
ing. See Cataleotio. 

Acatalepsy (Gk alpha-privative and 
katalambanein, to seize), name of the 
doctrine of Arcesilaus (3rd cent, bo), a 
Gk philosopher, who maintained. In 
opposition to the Stoics, that there can be 
no criterion of truth. The Sceptics apply 
the term to incomprehensibility. 
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Aoatus (dimin. cicaiium), small boat, 
swift and light, propelled by wind or oars, 
used by the anct Gks, particularly by 
pirates. It bore a spike in the front and 
was curved at the prow. 

Aooa Larentia, or Laurentia, a Rom. 
deity, wife of Faustulus, shepherd of 
Numitor, and foster-mother of Romulus 
and Remus. Another legend made her 
a courtesan who married a rich Etruscan 
named Tarrutius, and left her wealth to 
the Rom. people. 

Acoad, see Akkad. 

Aooademia, Venice, the central gallery 
of Venice, on the Campo di Caritk. In 
it may be studied the whole sequence of 
Venetian art from the 14th cent, onwards, 
from Lorenzo Voneziano to the Bellinis 
(Giovanni and Gentile) to Carpaccio and 
Cima and so to the great period of Titian, 
Giorgione, Tintoretto, Palma Vecchio, 
Lotto, Paris Bordone, and down to 
Tiepolo. One of the outstanding posses¬ 
sions of the Accademia is tlie splendid 
series of paintings by Carpaccio on the 
legend of St Ursula. Next to these may 
be seen the series of Giovanni Bellini’s 
Madonnas, one of them, ‘Madonna with 
the Magdalen and St Catherine* being 
equal to his work in the National Gallery. 
The finest of Titian’s paintings here is his 
‘Presentation of the Virgin.’ Two other 
great treasures are the dramatic ‘ Miracle 
of St Mark’ of Tintoretto and the splendid 
composition, ‘The Feast in the House of 
Levi,’ by Paul Veronese. With Tiepolo 
the OTeator days were past, but much 
excellent work is to be seen in the Vene¬ 
tian views of Canaletto and Guardi. 

Aooalia, Larentalia, or Larentinalia, 
Rom. funeral festival on 23 Dec. in honour 
of Acca Larentia (q.v.). 

Accelerando (It.), musical term to 
Indicate the quickened movement of a 
passage. 

Acceleration, rate of change of velocity. 
Like velocity it is a vector (q.v.), and to bo 
fully specified must be assigned a direction 
and sense as well as a magnitude. A 
force acting on a body produces a change 
of velocity in the direction of the force, 
if the body is free to move, i.e. the body 
suffers an A. in the given direction. If 
the speed is reduced the efl’ect is known as 
retardation. A common example of A. 
arises from the action of gravity on a 
body. The force acting between the 
earth and the body causes an A. of about 
32 ft. per sec. per sec. (c. 981 cm. per sec. 
per sec.). From the equation of motion 
V *= « + whore u is the initial velocity 
and V the velocity after an A. g has 
acted for a time t, it is seen that a body 
falling freely from rest has a velocity 
of 32 ft per sec. at the end of the first 
sec., 64 ft per sec. after two sec., and so 
on. See Mechanics. 

Accent is the stress with which a certain 
syllable of a given word is pronounced, in 
oomparlson with the other syllables of 
the same word. In a long word, however, 
there are frequently two A.s, but they 
need not be equally emphasised; as in 
the words mdnufdctorv and indepindent 
and in the phrase ‘6n the t6p of the 
hill’ the first A. is comparatively faint. 


For anct A., especially the Gk, see Metre. 
The A. of some words is variable and 
has undergone changes. Thus we say 
triumph, while Milton said triumph, the 
noun and the verb being distinguished 
by him as we distinguish nowadays prd- 
duce the noun and produce the verb. 
Comparatively recently advertisement has 
become advertisement. The tendency, 
due to a desire for rapid speaking, is to 
throw the A. back. The symbols used in 
Gk to denote A. are three: the acute ('), 
the grave ('), and the circumflex (‘). 
Originally those A. marks Indicated a 
distinct difference of musical pitch in 
pronouncing the syllables of a word, those 
having the grave A. being pronounced 
at a comparatively 'low pitch,’ those 
having the acute A. being a ‘musical 
fifth higher.’ Those having the circum¬ 
flex started in the high pitch and des¬ 
cended ‘a fifth* during the pronunciation 
of the same syllable. In later times, 
however, the A.s represented mere stress, 
The A. has different meaning in language, 
prosody, poetry, music, and scrii)t. Some 
scripts such as It., Fr., Sp., Polish, Czech, 
and so on have numerous A. signs, which 
are employed os diacritical marks for 
letters (d, i, 6, it, i, etc.). 

Accent, in mathematics: 1. A mark 
placed at the right hand of a letter and 
above it to signify different magnitudes 
of the same kind, e.g. a, a\ a “; x, x\ x*. 

2. In trigonometry to express the 
minutes aud seconds of a degree, e.g. 
8 ' 10*' ”8 min. 10 sec. 

3. To express feet and inches, e.g. 
2 ' 6" - 2 ft 6 in. 

Accent, in music, is the regular cmi>lia8ls 
occurring in a series of notes. It is 
usually placed on the first beat after the 
bar-line, and in any music divided Into 
bars of more than 3 beats there is usually 
a secondary A. less strongly stressed. 

Accentor (Pruncllidae) (Lat. ad, to; 
cantor, singer), family of small passerine 
birds, probably related to the thrushes. 
Usually found in thickets in hilly dists. 
Represented in Great Britain by the 
hedge-sparrow. 

Acceptance, Acceptor, see Bill of 
Exchange. I'or acceptance in the 
law of sale of goods see Sale. 

Acceptilation in Rom. and Roots law 
meant the remission of a debt by a 
creditor giving a receipt for money never 
actually paid. The word was used in 
theological controversy by the Arminians 
for the doctrine that the sufferings of 
Christ were not sufficient atonement for 
man’s sins, albeit graciously accepted by 
God. 

Aocession, Deed of. In Scots law, the 
creditors of a bankrupt or other insolvent 
person can by a deed approve of, and 
bind themselves to concur in, the ad¬ 
ministration of his estate in trust for the 
general good. 

Accession of Property. In the law of 
England and Scotland, derived from the 
Roms., property added to either naturally 
or artificially is said to be acquired by 
A. All accretions to property naturally 
added belong to the owner of the nuclear 
property; thus the offspring of animals. 
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the produce of the soil, the increase of 
land due to alluTlal deposits, belong? to 
the owner whose land has been added to 
or whose fields or cattle have been fruit¬ 
ful. Property acquired artificially, as, 
for example, when a man builds a house 
on another’s land or embellishes or works 
on another’s material, was generally under 
the Kom. law held to be the property of 
the owner of the prin. thing, provided 
compensation was mado for improvement. 
An exception was made in ctises whore as 
the result of labour (which, of course, is a 
form of property) a totally now thing was 
produced. Thus the man who made wine 
from another’s grapes, or painted a picture 
on ajQother’s canvas, retained the wine 
and the picture and compensated the 
owners of the grapes and the canvas, 
thereby reversing the usual rule. In the 
U.S.A. all A. or accretion is. In the absence 
of any agreement to the contrary, the 
property of the owner of the prin. 
materials. 

Accessory. In Eng. law, an A. Is one 
who, though not the principal in a felony, 
and even absent at the time of committal, 
has nevertheless been concerned with the 
crime, either before or after the fact. An 
A. before the fact has been defined by a 
dictum of Lord Halo as one who, ‘ i)eing 
absent at tlie time of the crime coiumitted 
doth yet prooui'e, counsel, or command 
another to commit a felony.’ An A. after 
the fact is one who, knowing that a felony 
has been committed, assists, relieves, or 
protects the felon. The mere knowledge 
that a felony is about to be committed or 
the omission to apprehend or report the 
felon does not constitute accession, and a 
distinction must be made between A.s and 
principals In the second degree who are 
present aiding and abetting. There are 
no A.s in a case of misdemeanour or of 
treason; all persons concerned are held 
as principals and generally receive the 
same punishment. In Scots law, except 
for treason, A. after the crime is not 
recognised, and in the United States the 
distinction of the Eng. common law 
between principal and accessor has by 
statute been abolished, every person con¬ 
cerned being liable to punishment as a 
principal. See Criminal Law. 

Acoiaocatura (It. acciaccare, to crush), 
in music, an auxiliary note played as 
grace-note, played simultaneously with 
the prin. note and immediately released. 
In modern music it has been entirely 
superseded by the appoggiatura (q.v.). 

Aooiajuoli, Donato (1428-78), It. 
scholar, b. Florence, who wrote lives 
of Hannibal, Sciplo, and Charlemacmo, 
and commentaries on Aristotle’s Ethics 
and Politics. 

Accidence, corruption of accidents, 
signifying the properties and qualities of 
the parts of speech, as gender, number, 
and case; originally a small book con¬ 
taining these, but now used to express 
that part of grammar which deals with 
inflections (q.v.). 

Accident means any extraordinary or 
unforeseen event. In the law of torts 
‘Inevitable A.* is the antithesis of negli¬ 
gence, and, generally speaking. Involves ! 


no liability in damages. The word, 
however, varies In its legal connotation 
according to the context: thus. In the 
criminal law, it means an act done 
tmintentionally and in such circumstances 
that no person of common prudence 
could very well have avoided it. 

In insurance practice, however, the 
word A. includes occurrences brought 
about by the negligence of the insured or 
assured and of other or third parties. 
(See Insttrance, Casualty and Contingency 
Insurance.) In the law of employers* 
liability the word is also loosely used to 
include not only events occidental in a 
popular sense but, lor the purposes of 
statutory compensation, others which are 
in no sense fortuitous. See also Acci¬ 
dents, Motoring, and Workmen’s Com¬ 
pensation. 

Accident, metaphysical term defined by 
Aristotle (1) as ‘that which belongs to a 
thing and Is truly stated of it, hut not 
necessarily nor even usually’; and (2) 
os ‘that which belongs to a thl^ per se, 
though no part of its essence.’ The word 
is used of all qualities as distinct from 
substance (q.v.). 

Accidentals, in music, are signs occur¬ 
ring before a particular note, not in the 
signature, which change the pitch during 
the course of a bar. These signs are the 
flat, double-flat, sharp, double-sharp, and 
the natural. 

Accidents, Motoring. In the case of 
an accident causing damage to any per¬ 
son, vehicle, or animal, the driver of the 
motor vehicle must stop, and on request 
of any person having reasonable grounds 
for so requiring, give nis name and address 
and Identification of his vehicle. If this 
is not done on the spot, then the accident 
must be reported at a police station or to 
a constable as soon as possible, and in any 
case within 24 hours. Hospitals now 
have a right to claim the reasonable 
expenses of hospital treatment from the 
insurance company which is meeting 
claims under a third party insurance 
policy. See Insurance and Road 
Sapet r. 

Acciptres (Lat. acciptert hawk), Rap- 
tores, or Ilapaces, the common name for 
all birds of prey, now generally put in 
the order Falconiformes. They appear by 
day and by night, and are recognisable 
by their crooked and powerful beaks and 
talons. 

Accius, Lucius (170-c. 85 BC), Rom. 
tragic poet. He wrote more than 40 
tragedies on Ok, but only 2 on Rom., 
themes. Only fragments survive. See 
text and trans. in E. H. Warmington’a 
Remains of Old Latin, II (Loeb LibrarjO* 
1936, and W. Beare, The Roman Stage, 
1950. 

Acclimatisation, the adaptation of 
plants, animals, and mankind to the 
difference in climate experienced in some 
place other than the native country. It 
differs from domestication, which implies 
protection, and from rufturalisatimi, which 
toplies mere residence in another country, 
in the fact that It requires adaptation. 
It Is made diflOcult of study in that many 
other factors are present which would 
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bring about or prevent any change In the 
original nature of the plant or animal 
under observation, e.g. changed conditions 
in food, Increase of enemies, and in man 
intermixture of races. One of the com¬ 
mon products of A. in all kinds of organic 
life seems to bo fertility, which can be 
noted in many cases; in others, however, 
the reproductive element is limited, as in 
some plants which lose all power of sexual 
reproduction when transferred to varying 
climates, and propagate only vegota- 
tively. The fertility of adapted animals 
has sometimes proved a great disadvan¬ 
tage to the adopted country, the intro¬ 
duction of rabbits Into Australia and their 
subsequent degeneration into a post being 
a case in point. 

It has been maintained by some scien¬ 
tists that man is incapable of adaptation, 
but there are many evidences to tho 
contrary among peoples who have spread 
suooossrully over many parts of the world 
from a single source (e.g. the Jews, 
Indians in tho W. Indies, E. Africa, and 
Fiji, Brit, and Dutch colonists, Negroes 
in the Now World). However, such 
adaptation is not always successful, and 
diseases which are comparatively harm¬ 
less to natives of a country frequently 
rove fatal to strangers, e.g. malaria and 
ver complaints aflect Europeans in the 
tropics, while lung troubles are common 
in Africans transferred to colder climates. 

In France a society was founded in 
1854 by Isidore GeofEroy Saint-Hilaire 
for the practical and theoretical study of 
this subject, and tho Soci6t6 Nutionalo 
d’Aoclimatation has adapted species and 
receives assistance from tho Jardin 
Zoologique d'Accllmatation. London has 
the Zoological Gardens and Kew Gardens, 
in which A. can be seen in animals and 
plants respectively, I. G, 8aint- 

Hllalro, AcclimcUation et domestication des 
animaux utiles, 1801; Chas, Darwin, The 
Variation of Animals and Plants under 
Domestication, 1868; J. Ilann, Handbuch 
der Klimatologie, 1897; B. PJ. Livingston, 
Climatic Areas of the U.S, related to Plant 
Chrowth, 1913. 

Acco, sec Acre. 

Accolade (Fr., from It. accnllare, to 
embrace; from Lat. ad, to, and collum, 
neck): 1. Anct ceremony, used in con¬ 
ferring knighthood. It was supposed 
that it consisted of an embrace, but is now 
believed to have been a slight blow with 
the flat of a sword on the shoulder. 

2. In music, a brace used to Join sev. 
staves. 

Acoolti, Benedetto (1415-OG), It. Jurist 
and writer, b. Arezzo. He became 
chancellor of the Florentine Hep. in 1459, 
and held this office until his death. His 
poem of Godfrey of Bouillon’s conquest 
of Palestine, tlie De Bello a Christianis 
contra Barbaras gesto pro Christi Sepulchro, 
1432, was the basis ot Tasso’s Geru- 
sdlemme libertd, 1575. 

Acoolti, Bernardo (c. 1465-c'. 1535), It. 
poet, son of tho Jurist Benedetto iiccoltl, 
b, Arezzo. He was known as VUnico 
Aretino, He owed his fame to his powers 
of poetioal improvisation, and when he 
announced that he would recite his poems 


tradesmen closed their shops and flocked 
to hear lilrn; unfortunately the poems 
have hardly survived him. 

Acoolti, Pietro (1455-1549), It. cardinal, 
brother of Bernardo A., b. and d. 
Florence. As cardinal of Ancona he 
had a large share in drawing up the bull 
against Luther in 1520. 

Accommodation, Housing. Apart from 
an attempt made imder tlie Labouring 
Classes Lodging Houses Act, 1851, until 
the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 
1890, the provision of housing A. was no 
one’s legal responsibility. Since the 
passing of the 1890 Act the legislature has 
placed some responsibility upon local 
authorities for providing houses for the 
working classes and dealing with slums. 
Gradually this power has grown until, in 
the Housing Act, 1949, the responsibility 
for the housing of all sections of the com¬ 
munity was placed upon local housing 
authorities. The ability of housing 
authorities to provide such A., however, 
has tended to depend more and more upon 
Exchequer subsidies. 

Gknerax Powers and Duties op 
Local Authorities. Housing authori¬ 
ties must periodically review the housing 
conditions in their areas, and the need of 
further housing A., and submit to tho 
Minister proposals for meeting the need. 

Prior to 1919 houses were principally 
provided by private enterprise supple¬ 
mented by; (1) Building Societies; (2) 
Friendly Societies; (3) Trade Unions; (4) 
Industrial Co-operative Societies; (5) 
Philanthropic Bodies; (0) Employers of 
Labour; (7) Housing Associations; (8) 
Public Utility Societies; and (9) Local 
Authorities. Between the two wars 
approximately four million houses were 
erected, of which about tliree million were 
constructed by private enterprise. 

Local authorities may provide A. by: 
(a) erecting houses on any land acquired 
or appropriated by them; (b) converting 
any buildings into houses; (c) acquiring 
houses suitable for the purpose; (d) 
altering, enlarging, repairing, or improving 
any houses or buildings which have, or 
any estate or interest in which has, been 
acquired by them. Any house so erected 
or acquired may be altered, onhuged, 
repaired, or improved, and supplied with 
all requisite furniture, httings, and con¬ 
veniences. 

Local authorities are empowered to 
acquire for the provision of A.: (o) any 
land, including any houses or other build¬ 
ings thereon, as a site for the erection of 
houses; (5) (i) houses; (ii) buildings, other 
than houses, being buildings which may 
be made suitable as houses; together with 
any land, or any estate or interest in any 
houses, or in any such buildings; (c) land 
for the purpose of: (i) lease or sale to other 
persons to erect houses thereon; (ii) lease 
or sale for purposes necessary or desirable 
for, or incidental to, the development of 
the land as a building estate, including; 
(1) the provision, maintenance, and 
improvement of houses and gardens, 
factories, workshops, places of worship 
and recreation; and (2) other works 
or buildings. Acquisition may bo by 
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agreement or compulsorily with the consent Management Commission and transfer to 
of the Minister* and even if not immediately them: (a) the management* regulation* 
required* provided it is likely to bo so and control; and {b) the repair and 
required within ten years. The authority maintenance of houses, etc. The Minister 
may also with the consent of the Minister must approve the scheme setting up the 
appropriate land already vested In them Commission. The chairman may be 
to these purposes. remunerated and the Commission may 

The general management, inspection, enmloy their own staff, 
regulation, and control of houses provided It is the duty of the co. council to have 
by a local authority under the Housing constant regard to housing conditions In 
Act, 1936, as amended, are vested in and rural dists., and the rural dist. council may 
exercised by the authority. It may make agree to the co. council exercising all or 
such reasonable charges in this connection any of their duties. 



London County Council 
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for the tenancy or occupation of the 
houses as it may determine. It may grant 
such rebates from rents as it thinks fit. 
It must review the rents from time to 
time and make such changes as circum¬ 
stances require. A differential rent 
scheme based on the income of a tenant 
has been held appropriate, but the 
reasonableness of charges is open to review 
by the Court. In selecting tenants, 
preference must bo given to persons 
occupying insanitary or overcrowded 
A.; to those with largo families; and to 
persons living under unsatisfactory hous¬ 
ing conditions. It must further be a 
berm of occupation that the tenant shall 
not assign or underlet without consent 
of the authority. 

If a local housing authority consider it 
expedient it may set up a Housing 


Although the Housing (Rural Workers) 
Acts, 1926, 1931, and 1938, were allowed 
to lapse in 1945, their financial provisions 
may operate until 1965 and should be 
considered. 

There was a danger that in concen¬ 
trating on the problems of urb. bousing 
needs, slums, and overcrowding, tlio needs 
of the agric. pop. might be overlooked, 
and these Acts were passed with a view 
to providing houses for the agric. workers 
and those whoso economic conditions wore 
substantially the same as those workers’. 
The local authorities wore the councils of 
cos. and co. hors., but the Minister could 
make the council of a co. dist. the local 
authoritjL or the co. council could agree to 
the CO. dist. council exercising the func¬ 
tions. The local authorities could, and 
had to if required by the Minister, submit 
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Bohemes to the Minister for the recon¬ 
struction and Improvement of houses or 
bulldinM for dwellings. Owners could 
be assls^d by loans or grants. There was 
a limit on the value of the property 
receiving assistance. The cost of the 
work had not to be less than £100 or two- 
thirds of the cost of the improvements, 
whichever was less, increased to £160 if 
for the abatement of overcrowding. 
Grants could be in lump sums or periodical 
payments spread over 20 years at the 
most. Loans were secured by mortgage 
and could not exceed 90 per cent of the 
security. Exchequer grants to local 
authorities were 60 per cent of the loan 
charges on a 20-year basis for recondi¬ 
tioning houses of which they were or 
became the owners. 

Power op Local Authorities to 
MAES Advances, etc., for the Purpose 

OP INCREASING HOUSING ACCOMMODA¬ 
TION. It is confusing to the uninitiated 
to understand the two codes under which 
advances may be made to facilitate the 
urchase of houses or the construction of 
ouses. The provisions are to be foimd 
in the Small Dwellings Acquisition Acts, 
1899 to 1923, and the Housing Act, 1949, 
Section 4; 

The Small Dwellings Acquisition Acts, 
1899 to 1923. The Act of 1899 contained 
the original provisions. This code now 
includes: the Small Dwellings Acquisition 
Act, 1899; the Housing and Town 
Planning, etc.. Act, 1919, Part III; and 
the Housing, etc.. Act, 1923, as amended 
by the Housing Act, 1936, Section 92. 

The provisions of the code are: (1) A 
formal adoption of the Acts is required. 
(2) An advance must not exceed 90 per 
cent of the valuation. (3) The applicant 
must imdertake to reside in the house 
constructed or purchased for a period of 
at least three years, but this condition 
may be dispensed with at any time by the 
local authority. (4) The market value of 
the house must not exceed £5000. (5) The 
market value must be ascertained by a 
valuation made on behalf of the local 
authority. (6) In respect of an advance 
made for a house in course of construction, 
it may be made by Instalments from time 
to time as the building progresses, but so 
that the amount advanced at any time 
before the completion of the house does 
not exceed 80 per cent of the value of the 
work done. Including the value of the site. 
(7) The advance must be repaid with 
interest over a period of not more than 
30 years, although arrangements may be 
made for repayment before the agreement 
expires. (8) The interest to be acquired 
must be the freehold or a lease of not more 
than 60 years unexptred at the date of 
purchase. (9) The rate of interest on 
advances is fixed at i per cent above the 
rate at which the local authority can 
borrow from the Public Works Loan 
Board—a rate fixed from time to time by 
order of the Minister and approved by the 
Treasury. (10) The property must first 
be vested in the local authority by mort¬ 
gage subject to redemption which, under 
the Act of 1919, Section 49 (d), may be by 
receipt under seal in the form of the 


Fourth Schedule to that Act and having 
the legal effect specified in Port II of 
that schedule (Act, 1899, Section 2 (c)). 
(11) The statutory receipt does not require 
a stamp (Act, 1919, Section 49, proviso 
(1) ). This apparently has the same 
effect as that of the Law of Property Act, 
1925. (12) An advance can be made in 

respect of one house only. (13) There is 
no disqualification from being elected as, 
or being a member of, the local authority 
by reason only that an advance has been 
made under the Act. A member must, 
however, disclose hia Interest in this re¬ 
spect to tho meeting and must not take 
part in the consideration of, or voting 
upon, the subject (Local Government Act, 
1933, Section 76). (14) The house must 

be Insured by the mortgagor against fire, 
kept in good sanitary condition, and not 
used for the sale of intoxicating liquor. 
The local authority has adequate powers 
to enter into possession, and in certain 
circumstances to sell the nouse, for breach 
of conditions. (15) If the cost of adminis¬ 
tration to the local authority exceeds a 
rate of one penny and one-third in the 
pound on tho rateable value (oo. councils 
two-thirds of a penny), no further 
advances must be made for five years or 
until such cost falls below one penny and 
one-third (co. councils three-farthings). 

The Housing Act, 1949. The Housing 
Code is now contained in Section 4 of the 
Act, 1949. The local authorities for Part 
V of the Act, 1936, including co. coimcils, 
may make advances under the Act, 1949, 
Section 4, as under the Small Dwellings 
Acquisition Acts with the following 
modifications. The applicant need not 
undertake to reside in the house. The 
leasehold Interest need only be such as 
exceeds the term of the loan by ton years. 
There is no restriction regarding the sale 
of intoxicating liquors or the Insurance of 
the premises, but of course such condi¬ 
tions may be Incorporated in the mortgage 
deed. There is no limit to the amount 
which can be advanced during construc¬ 
tion, or to the rate limit on the expenditure 
of the local authority. Further, advances 
may be made not only for tho acquisition 
or construction of houses but for: (1) 
converting into houses buildings which 
have been acquired, or acquiring buildings 
and converting them into houses; or (2) 
altering, enlarging, repairing, or improving 
houses, whether tho houses or buildings 
are within or outside the area of the 
authority. 

Housing Associations. The power of 
local authorities and oo. councils to 
promote and assist housing associations 
includes making grants or loans to them; 
subscribing towards any shore or loan 
capital; and guaranteeing to join in the 
payment of principal or interest for 
them. With the approval of the Minister, 
arrangements can be made with such 
associations under the provisions of the 
Housing Act, 1936, as amended by the 
Housing Act, 1949, (1) to provide any 
housing A. which the authority could 
provide; (2) to alter, enlarge, repair, or 
improve houses or buildings; (3) to 
provide dwellings by means of conversion 
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of houses or other buildings. Arrange¬ 
ments may include terms as to types of 
houses, rents, and other matters con¬ 
sidered expedient by the authority. 
Brchequer contributions in respect of 
this housing proyision are considered in 
Housing Finance (q.v.). 

The Minister may recognise any central 
association or other body estab. to pro¬ 
mote the work of housing associations. 
(The Minister has recognised for this 
mirpose The National Federation of 
Housing Societies, 12 Suffolk Street, 
London, SW.l.) Housing associations 
are incorporated under the provisions of 
the Industrial and Provident Societies 
Acts. They are given tax concessions 
and other advantages. For instance, the 
Housing Repairs and Rents Act, 1954, 
Section 33, removes houses of such 
associations, like those of local authori¬ 
ties, from the control of the Rents Acts. 

Building Societies. Under the Hous¬ 
ing Act, 1949, a local authority may, in 
accordance with proposals approved by 
the Minister, guarantee the repayment of 
advances made by budding societies to 
members for the purpose of building or 
acquiring houses. Where the guarantee 
extends only to the amount bv which the 
loan exceeds the normal society advance, 
and the liability of the local authority 
cannot be greater than two-thirds of that 
excess, the ministry may undertake reim¬ 
bursement to the authority of not more 
than one-half of any loss sustained. In 
other words, under the scheme any loss is 
borne in equal shares by the building 
society, the local authority, and the 
ministry. The properties to which this 
facility is applicable must not exceed 
£5000 in market value. 

Requisitioned Houses. To meet the 
emergency in the provision of houses 
arising from the Second World War, the 
powers of tho Minister under the Defence 
(General) Regulations, 1939, to requisition 
property wore used extensively for hous¬ 
ing purposes. The power was delegated 
during the war by circular to clerks of 
local authorities, and the delegation con¬ 
tinued imtil 1948. A process of de¬ 
requisitioning has since been pursued, 
but substantial unite of A. are still held 
and managed by local authorities as 
agents for tne Minister. 

The Requisitioned Houses and Housing 
(Amendment) Act, 196.0, repealed the 
ower to requisition premises for general 
ousing purposes. Possession of houses 
already requisitioned is transferred from 
the Minister to the local authorities, who 
may continue so to use them until 31 
March 1960, but no longer. Meanwhile 
premises must be released: (a) when falling 
vacant, unless the Minister authorises 
retention; (6) when the owner accepts the 
licensee (existing occupier) as his statu¬ 
tory tenant; (c) on order of tho co. comt 
for occupation by the owner or his family; 
(d) on direction of the Minister in case of 
hardship unless the local authority pur¬ 
chase; (e) when the owner undertakes 
modernisation or conversion into flats 
with a rent-restricted tenancy to persons 
nominated by the local authority. 


Expenditure in respect of requisitioned 
premises is transferred to the local 
authority, who will be assisted by grants 
from the Exchequer. The local authori¬ 
ties must have divested themselves of 
requisitioned premises by 1960, either by 
release, as previously described, or by 
purchase or lease of the premises. 

See also Housing; Housing Act, 1936; 
Housing Finance ; Overcrowding, 
Abatement of; Town and Country 
Planning. 

Accommodation Bill, bill of exchange 
to which a party has put his name with¬ 
out consideration (q.v.). and for the 
accommodation of another; tho latter 
should find the funds for payment when 
the bill becomes due, but the holder for 
value (see Bill of Exchange) is entitled 
to sue the accommodating party, though 
he knows of the want of consideration. 
The fact that an acceptor is an ‘accom¬ 
modation party,’ though no defence to 
an action by another party, entitles tho 
acceptor to what he would not usually 
have, a recourse to the drawer ho accom¬ 
modated. The defence of an ‘accom¬ 
modation bill' or ‘ accommodation party,* 
therefore, is very rarely one which gets 
beyond the solicitor or counsel when they 
are first consulted, because it is seldom 
any use to bring such a defence into 
court. 

Accommodation of Scripture, applica¬ 
tion of Scripture to a subject with which 
It has no strict connection in the mind of 
the human or of tho divine author. It is 
a favourite device of preachers, and is 
quite legitimate, provided it is remem¬ 
bered that the meaning given to the 
passage in an accommodated sense Is not 
the genuine use of Scripture, and no proof 
of a doctrine can be drawn from It. 
A. of S. is often found in the Liturgy 
of the Church, in the choice of a lecture 
to suit a particular occasion (see Catholic 
Commentary on Holy Scripture^ 1963). 

Accompaniment, in music, is the assist¬ 
ance given to a solo part by subordinate 
parts either vocal or instrumental. Thus 
a song or a violin solo may have a piano¬ 
forte A. to support the solo with harmony 
and texture. A. is also the harmony of 
a figured bass. 

Accomplice, person associated with 
another in committing or attempting to 
commit a crime. An A. may give evi¬ 
dence in court, l.e. turn queen’s evidence, 
but, although there is no exact rule to 
this offoct, the general practice is to 
discount its value unless supported by 
independent testimony. 

Accoramboni, Vittoria (d. 1585), Duchess 
of Braociono, famous for lier beauty and 
tra^o hist. Married to Francesco Perettl, 
nei^ew of Pone Sixtus V, she instigated 
his murder, then married his murderer, 
the Duke of Bracoiano. On his death 
she was involved in a lawsuit with Luigi 
Orsini regarding the inheritance, emd was 
murdered by him at Padua. 

Accord and Satisfaction may be pleaded 
by a defendant in a civil action in an 
Eng. court, vJz. that ho has agreed with 
the plaintiff, and has acted upon the 
agreement, to pay money or perform 
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some cbction in satisfaction of the plain- 
demand. 

Aooordion, musical Instrument invented 
by Damian of Vienna, 1829. It is in the 
form of a small oblong: box, consisting of 
a row of very small elastic metallic 
springs, fixed at one end in a plate of 
metal, so that they may vibrate freely, 
and a bellows to put the springs into 
vibration. The instruments vary in size 
and in capabilities, and 2 .or more notes 
can be played at once. 

Aooorso, Franoesoo (Latinised Aoour- 
slus) (c. 1180-c. 1260), It. jurist, b. 
Florence. He wrote glosses on Rom. law, 
and his chief work, the Great OlosSt was 
long a standard authority. 

Aooorso, Mariangelo (c. 1490-c. 1550), 
It. writer and critic, b. Aquila. A great 
favourite of Charles V, ho pub. in 1524 
the Diatribae in Aicsoniumt Solinum, et 
Ovidium. 

Accouoheur, see Midwifery. 

Aooount, general term for a statement 
of pecimiary transactions between two 
parties. According to Eng. law, an A. 
stated is one in which both debtor and 
creditor have agreed to the balance. 
The debtor is not, however, precluded 
from showing, if he can, the existence 
of error, but if the A. has been actually 
settled by payment it can only be re¬ 
opened upon proof of fraud. A settled 
A. is a written statement, agreed to by 
both parties as correct, of the final 
position of 2 A.s. 

All modern commerce is conducted by 
keeping record.s of A.s (sec Book-keep¬ 
ing), and public bodies and companies, 
such as tn councils, limited liability 
companies, friendly societies, execu¬ 
tors and trustees, or administrators of 
estates and similar officers of the court, 
are all bound by statute to keci) A.s, and 
provision is made for audit and inspection. 
It is also a criminal offence under the 
bankruptcy laws for the bankrui>i to have 
failed to keep such books as the usage or 
importance of his business would seem to 
warren t. 

Aooount, or Accompt, Writ of, form 
of legal action now rarely resorted to, 
but which was much used iu early tim(;s, 
for the recovery of uioiiey wrongfully 
retained. 

Account Current, Account Sales, see 
B00K-KEKI*IN(J. 

Accountant, person skilled in the 
practice of keeping book.s of accounts and 
generally with a knowledge of bank¬ 
ruptcy and morcantile law. Tho name 
is applied to oificiaJs, such as aro em¬ 
ployed by banks, insurance companies, 
railways, and other lar^o businesses, 
whose duty it is to supervise the keeping 
of accounts and to prepare balance sheets, 
etc. An A. of Court is an officer of tho 
Scottish court of session, whose duties are 
defined by the Judicial Factors (Scotland) 
Act, 1889, part of which include bank¬ 
ruptcy anairs. The profession of ac¬ 
countancy is generally more of a con¬ 
sultative nature, and an A. one who is 
called in from outside to audit and 
investigate books, to give advice as to 
how they should be kept, and to make 


reports as to solvency. Their status has 
been regularised and their standard of 
eCaciency maintained by societies of A.s, 
some incorporated under royal charter, 
and a member of one of these societies is 
called a Chartered A. The Institute of 
Chartered A.s in England and Wales 
(q.v.) was founded in 1880 and the Society 
of Incorporated A.s (q.v.) in 1885. In 
the U.S.A. there is an Association of 
Public A.s. 

Accountant-General, title applied to¬ 
day to a civil servant, usually the head of 
an accounts branch in certain gov. depts, 
such as the Ministry of Supply, Common¬ 
wealth Relations Office. Accountant and 
Comptroller General is ilie title of the head 
of tho accounts dept in Inl.and Revenue, 
and also in Customs and Excise. 

Accra, seaport In and cap. of Ghana, 
formerly the Gold Coast. It has all the 
public buildings usually associated with 
gov. administration as well as modern 
shops, schools, and hospitals; 5 m. N. is 
Achlrnota College, tho chief edu(3fitional 
estab. in Ghana. Cocoa is the chief ex¬ 
port, and tho i>rospcrity of A. is largely 
dei)eudent on the crop and its world price. 
Other exports are gold, palm oil, and 
timber. It is the terminus of a railway to 
Kumasi. A. is lighted by electricity aud 
has pipe-borne water supplies. Wireless 
communications are maintained with 
other parts of the country, (’onsidorable 
dam ago was done by an earthquake which 
occtiiTed not long before the iSoeond World 
War. Pop. 135,920. 

Accrington, manufacturing tn and 
municipal bor. in Lancs, England, about 
22 m. N. of Manchester. It is noted for 
cotton uianuf., (julico-printing, textile 
machinery, weaving, and briekmiiking; it 
possesses a tn hall and inrkt lioH. Coal 
is worked in tlio neighbourhood. Pop. 
41,000. 

Accum, Friedrich (1769-1838), Oor. 
chemist, b. Ruckoburg, Lower Saxony, 
crossed to England in 1793, and became 
prof, of cliem. in London in 1802. Ho 
introduced illumination by gas into Eng¬ 
land by his Practical Treatise of Oas- 
lifjht, 1S15. Ho was appointed prof, 
in Berlin in 1822, and d. in that city. 
His otlier cliief works are An Essay on 
Chemical lieagents, 1816, and A Treatise 
on the Adulteration of Food, 1820. 

Accumulation (Capitalism), see Cafutal. 

Accumulation, legal term Implymg the 
A. of income from an estate that has 
l)cen bequeathed hy will or deed, during 
such time as the legatee might not enjoy 
the estate. Thellusson’s Act, 1800 (40 
Goo. Ill, c. 98), which imposed certain 
restrictions on A., provided that it could 
only continue during tho life of the settler 
plus 21 years, or during tho period of 
legal minority of the legatee. Where A. 
has boon directed contrary to the pro¬ 
visions of this Act, the direction as to A. 
is null and void, but not the settlement, 
and tho property passes to such person 
or persons as would have been entitled 
to it had A. not been directed. Certain 
exceptions, such as the provision for 
payment of debts and for raising portions 
for children, etc., arc made in Section 2 
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of the Act. The Act at first applied only 
to Enerland, but it was extended to 
SooUand In 1848 (12 Viot. c. 36). 

Accumulation of Power, see Accumu¬ 
lator, Hydraulic. 

Accumulator, Electric, or storage cell, 
an electrolytic cell in which a current 
passed through (‘charging’) effects cherai- 
cal change in the ‘active material,* involv¬ 
ing increase in chemical energy, recover¬ 
able £16 electric energy when the electrode 
plates are connected through an external 
circuit (‘ discharge*), the chemical reaction 
being then reversed. The cell iLsually 


forming lead sulphate, the electrolyte 
becoming more dilute. During charge 
the water in the electrolyte is decom¬ 
posed; the sulphate on the negative is 
reduced to spongy lead, with formation 
of sulphuric acid; and the sulphate on 
the positive is ultimately converted to 
lead peroxide. The electrolyte recovers 
its concentration and sp. gr. The plates 
in the Faure cell consist of grids or frames 
of anthnony-lead alloy with ‘pockets' 
and pores filled with the active paste. In 
the Plante cell the active material is 
formed on the i)lato surface itself, which is 
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consists of a number of interleaved, 
alternately positive and negative plates, 
one more negative tlian positive, so that 
every plate except the two outer negative 
ones is used on both faces. This prevents 
the buckling of i) 08 itive plates on excessive 
discharge current. The ]:)lates arc kept 
antirt by porous separators of wood or 
plastics and are immersed in electrolyte. 
All the positive plates are connected 
together to one terminal, likewise the 
negative. The container is a njctangular 
box of glass, wood, or pkistics. In the 
Plantd leod'iicid cell the electrolyte is 
dilute sulphuric acid; the active material 
is lead peroxide on the positive, and 
spongy lead on the negative, plate. The 
spongy material is ‘formed’ by repeated 
charging and discharging. The Faure 
oeU differs from the Idaut6 in having red 
lead as active material on the positive and 
litharge on the negative. During dis¬ 
charge the acid attacks both plates, 


made with ribs and pores to increase the 
area. The lead A. gives a voltage of 
2-2 V. when fully charged. This voltage 
depends on the active material alone. If 
higher voltage is required, more cells are 
connected in series, forming a battery* 
The current that can bo obtained from a 
cell depends on tlie active area of the 
plates ill contact with the acid. If more 
current is required than can be obtained 
from one cell, sev. cells are connected 
in parallel. Batteries are usually charged 
on about 2-7 V. i)er cell, and charging is 
continued until each coll reaches the 
specified voltiige and the electrolyte the 
normal sp. gr. (1-2-1-3), these values being 
maintained when the charging is dis¬ 
continued. Tests are made with a port¬ 
able voltmeter and a hydrometer. An 
indication that the cluu'ge is nearly 
completed is given by the ‘gassing,' i.e. 
escape of excess hydrogen and oxygen 
resulting from decomposition of the water. 
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The electrolyte Bliotad always cover rather 
more than the surface of the plates. 
Lowering: of the level is due to evaporation 
of the water, not the acid, and battedes 
should occasionally bo ‘topped up‘ by 
careful addition of distilled water. The 
normal sp. gr. of the electrolyte is 1*2- 
1*3. It sinks on discharge, hut should 
not be allowed to fall below 112 before 
recharging. The capacity of a battery is 
stated by the makers in ampere-hours 
(a.h.) at a given rate of discharge, 
usually 10 hrs. If a battery is stated to 
have a capacity of 120 a,h. at a 10-hr 
rate, it can safely be run on a 12-amp. load 
continuously for 10 hrs, but If discharged 
at a higher rate, say 24 amp., it will become 
discharged in less than 5 hrs. Usually 
the capacity at double rate Is only 75 per 
cent of that at normal rate. On inter¬ 
mittent load the capacity is somewhat 
higher. The voltage decreases during 
discharge, but should never be allowed to 
fall below 1*8 V. 

In alkaline A.s the active material is 
nickel h 3 '^droxide on the positive plate and 
either cadmium and iron oxides (Jnrgner, 
Ni-Fe) or a mixture of powdered iron, 
ferrous oxide, and yellow mercury oxide 
(Edison) on the negative plate. The 
electrolyte is potassium hydroxide. The 
voltage on charging may be 1*7 V., but 
when charging ceases it soon drops to 1*3 
V. It shoidd never be allowed to fall 
below 1 V. The alkaline A. is more 
robust than the lead A., but it is larger 
and heavier. The above remarks on 
charge and maintenance apply also to 
alkaline A.s. 

Tlic widest use of lead A.s is in car 
batteries. Actually the major portion 
of the world’s production of lead is used 
for A. plates. Batteries are also widely 
used in connection with scries traction 
motors for delivery vans with a daily 
range of 20-50 m., and in trolley buses 
for manmuvring on depot i)remi8e8. 
They are essential for supply to emergency 
lighting in power stations, factories, 
workshops, theatres, and cinemas, and 
for signuBing on railways and in power 
stations, in fiircraft and in ships. Their 
nee in radio installations is well known. 
They are also much used in small, private 
power stations (q.v.) in connection with a 
Uiesel generator set. 

Accumulator, Hydraulic. Lord Arm¬ 
strong’s A. consists of a large cylinder in 
which a piston works through hemp or 
leather packing. Tlie piston is driven up 
by the pressure of water forced in at the 
bottom of the cylinder by successive 
strokes from a small engine. When the 
top of the cylinder is reac.hed a catch 
operates which automatically stops the 
engine. The piston is usually weighted 
so as to provide a pressure of about 700 lb. 
to the eq. in. The energy accumulated 
may be used to work cranes, dock gates, 
or any machinery where intermittent 
power only is required. There are varie¬ 
ties of the machine where pistons of 
different diameters are employed to give 
differences in pressure, and others where 
steam pressure is accumulated. 

Steam accumtUators are used on boilers 


where the demand for steam is variable. 
Steam from the boiler Is blown into a large 
cylinder when the demand is low. When 
load increases a redaction in pressure in 
the A. releases the steam. 

Aooursius, see Acoorso, Francesco. 

Aceldama (R.V. Akeldama), Aramaic 
for ‘field of blood,’ name used for the field 
bought by Judas (Acts i. 18), or by the 
chief priests, ‘to bury strangers in* (Matt, 
xxvii. 6). It is also called ‘the potter’s 
field* (Matt, xxvii. 7, 10). By tradition 
this field Is situated S. of the lower part 
of the Vale of Hinnom. 

Acephali (Gk akephalos, headless), name 
given to sev. relMons bodies who rebelled 
against their bishops and other heads of 
the Church. It was particularly applied 
to the Egyptian Monophysites, who de¬ 
clared themselves free from the authority 
of Peter Mongus, patriarch of Alexandria, 
in 482. 

Acephalous (Gk, ‘headless’), term in 
prosody applied to a line in which, by the 
normal scansion of the poem, the first 
syllable is wanting; an example is the 
second line of; 

A red-cross knight for ever kneel’d 
To a lady in his shield. 

Acer, genus of trees, mostly deciduous, 
of over 100 species, chiefly native to China 
and Japan, though A. campesire is native 
to Britain and Europe; A. macrophyllum, 
A. pennsylvanicumy A. rubrum, A. sac- 
charum, A. saccharinum, are timber trees 
of N. America; A. pseudoplcUanm is the 
sycamore of Europe; and A. pnlmatum 
the parent species of ornamental .lap. 
maples used in the garden. A. negwido, 
N. America, is the box elder. See Maple. 

Aceraoeae, family of shrubs and trees 
which has for its distinguishing charac¬ 
teristics regular polygamous or dioecious 
flowers; 5 to 12 stamens; 2 ovules in each 
carpel. The fruit is double, and has 2 
winged samaras; the seed is oxalbuininous. 
The two genera, Acer and Dipteronia, are 
found in the N. of Asia, Europe, and 
America. 

Acerbi, Giuseppe (1773 - 1846), It. 
traveller and naturalist, h. near Mantua, 
lie journeyed throiigli Lapland to Cape 
North in 1799, and pub. in England in 
1802, an account of his travels under the 
title Travels through Sweden, Finland, and 
Lapland. Ho founded a journal, the 
Bibliotheca lialiana, at Milan in 1816. 
Later, as the Austrian consul-general to 
Egypt, he collected antique objects which 
he gave to It. and Austrian museums. 

Acerenza (anct Acherontia), It. tn in 
Basilicata (q.v.), in the Bradano valley, 
13 m. NE. of Potenza (q.v.). Together 
with Matera (q.v.) it forms an arch¬ 
bishopric. The cathedral Is built in tho 
Norman style. Pop. 6000. 

Acerra (anct Aoerrae), It. tn, in Cam¬ 
pania (q.v.), 7 m. NE. of Naples (q.v.). 
It was once a Rom. tn, and was burnt by 
Hannibal (q.v.). The cathedral was re¬ 
built after an earthquake in 1788. There 
are sulphur springs. Pop. 24,600. 

Aoestes, mythical king of Sicily, son 
of the river-god Criraisns by Egesta (or 
Segesta), a Trojan woman who had been 
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sent by hor father to Sicily to escape the 
monsters which Infested the land of Troy. 
A. founded the tn of Selesta, and wel¬ 
comed Aeneas on his arrival in Sicily. 

Acetabulum (Lat., * chalice *), cup-shaped 
socket in the iimominate bone into which 
the head of the femur fits. 

Acetaldehyde, sec ALDEinrDE. 

Acetamide (CIIa CO NH*), solid, crys¬ 
talline compound produced by dis¬ 
tilling ammonium acetate in a stream of 
dry ammonia. As usually prepared it 
has a strong odour suggestive of mice, 
but this is due to impurities. It Is 
soliible in water and alcohol, melts at 
82®, and boils at 222° O. 

Acetic Acid (GHaCOOH), earliest 
known acid, formed when wines and beer 
turn sour through exposure to the air. 
The change is brought about by the 
agency of bacteria (Mycoderma aceti). 
The bacteria find their way into the 
liquid from the atmosphere, are nourished 
by the food contained in the wine, rapidly 
multiply, and by mcHiis of an enzyme 
they contain cause the oxygen of the 
atmosphere to react with the alcohol, 
forming A. A. The sour liquid, or im¬ 
pure acid, is known iis vinegar, and is 
usually prepared from wine that is other¬ 
wise unmarketable. 

In the Ger. process tlio wine is allowed 
to percolate slowly through beech siiav- 
ings smeared with a culture of Mycoderma 
aceti, mwting a current of air on its down¬ 
ward patlj. Tliis is known Jis tlje ‘quick 
vinegar’ process, and requii'es onlj'^ three 
days or so to go to completion. 

Commercial A. A. is obtained by the 
dry distillation of wood in irf>ii retorts at 
as low a temp, as i)ossible. The products 
of the distillation are gases, an aqueous 
li<iuid, aTid tar. The liquid contains A. 
A. mixed with metliyl alcoliol, acetone, 
and other iriipuritios. It is treated with 
(luicklitnc, which causes the A. A. to bo 
converted itito caloium acetate. This 
solution is then evaporated, the tarry 
I^roducts being skimmed off. The acetate 
is then distilled witli concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid and the A. A. is separated. 
It is mixed with potassium pcrinanganato 
to oxidise impurities and distilled onf‘e 
more, after which the product is sulll- 
ciently pure for commercial purposes. A 
A. is also manufactured by passing a 
mixture of oxygen and acetaldehyde 
vapour over heated manganese dioxide 
or granular quartz. 

When quite pure A. A. is a colourless 
crystalline solid, with a puugent smell, a 
blistering at?tiou on tbo skin, and a sour 
taste. A 50 per cent solution of the acid 
has the same sp. gr. as the anhydrous 
acid, and addition of water to a certain 
point causes the sp. gr. to rise, although 
the acid is denser than water. This 
circumstance reudors it impossible to 
determine the strength of the substance 
by the use of the hydrometer. 

The salts of A. A. are known as ace¬ 
tates, and some of them are of consider¬ 
able commercial importance. Basic 
copper acetate, or verdigris, manufactured 
by leaving sheet copper in contact with 
vinegar, is used as a pigment. Lead 


acetate, commonly known as sugAT of 
lead, is used In the manuf. of the baaio 
carbonate of lead (white lead). Ferric 
acetate and al uminium acetate are both 
used 08 mordants to fix the colours in 
dyeing and printing calico. 

Aoetio Ether, or Ethyl Acetate 
(CHs CO OCiHfi), a colourless Uquid pre¬ 
pared by adding a mixture of alcohol and 
acetic acid to a mixture of alcohol and 
strong sulphuric acid, the whole being 
heated to 140° C. Ethyl aoetate is charac¬ 
terised by a pleasant fruity odour, which 
has led to its being used for flavouring 
sweets and wines, and in perfumes, etc. 
It Is also a useful solvent. 

Acetone (OHb CO OHs), or Dimethyl 
Ketone, colourless mobile liquid produced 
when isopropyl alcohol loses 2 atoms of 
hydrogen by oxidation {see Cracking of 
Petroleum). It is the simplest member 
of the fatty ketones. A. occurs in 
small quantities in normal urine, but 
in far greater proportion in oases of 
diabetes mellitus and acetonuria. It is 
produced during the dry distillation 
of wood and other organic bodies, such 
as sugar and gum. Crude wood spirit 
consists mainly of acetic acid, methyl 
alcohol, and A. After the acetic acid 
has been removed by the action of Ume, 
tlm methyl alcohol and A. are separated 
by fractional distillation. A. is also pre¬ 
pared by the dry distillation of calcium 
acetate, but the modern method of manu¬ 
facture consists in passing the vapour of 
acetic acid over heated catalysts, e.g. 
alumina, thoria, or finely divided copper. 

A. is miscible with water, alcohol, and 
ether in all proportions, and is an excellent 
solvent for many organic compoimds, 
which renders it useful in the manuf, of 
cordite. It is also used in the T)reparation 
of sulplioual, trional, tetronal (drugs), 
cliloroform, iodoform, and viscose rayon. 

Acetophenone (CaHsCOCHa), Phenyl 
Methyl Ketone, or Aeetylbenzene, crys¬ 
talline stihstance melting at 20° and 
boiling at 202° C. It is a typical member 
of the aromatic-aliphatic ketone class of 
compounds. It is most conveniently 
prepared by treating benzeme with acetyl 
chloride in the presence of aluminium 
chloride. It is employed as a soporiflo 
under the name of hypnone. 

Acetyl, the organic group which would 
result from the elimination of hydroxyl 
from acetic acid; it therefore coiT€)sponds 
to the formula CH3 CO. It is not stable 
in the free state {see Radical), but is 
looked upon as the radical of such com¬ 
pounds as A. chloride (CH3 CO CI). 

Aeetylbenzene, see Acetophenone. 

Acetylene (CjHg), colourless gas of 
disagreeable odour (when impure), form¬ 
erly used as an Uluminant, but now 
important as an ‘intermediate,’ i.e. a 
compound manufactured as a stage In the 
manuf. of other compounds. It is also 
used in the oxyaeetylene blowpipe for 
welding, etc. It can be synthesised from 
its elements by an electric-arc discharge 
between carbon poles in an atmosphere 
of hydrogen, but this synthesis, though 
very interesting chemloaUy, is of no 
oowmtafOtai importance. A. occurs in 
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small quantities in coal-ffas, and is pro¬ 
duced durinff the incomplete combustion 
ot many oreanio substances, such as ooal- 
eras, methane, ethyl alcohol, etc. The 
most important method of preparation 
is by the action of water on calcium 
carbide (CaCj). 

Calcium carbide is prepared by heating 
carbon with quicklime in an electric 
furnace. Under the influence of the high 
temp, the quicklime is converted into 
calcium, which combines with the excess 
of carbon, forming calcium carbide, a 
white solid when pure. It is diflicult to 
eliminate all the impurities from tho 
substance, and the dangers attending 
the use of A. were formerly due to the 
presence of impurities as well as to 
ignorance of tho properties of tlio gas 
itself. 

The method of preparation of A. from 
calcium carbide consists simply of bring¬ 
ing it into contact with water. The 
reaction is somewlnit violent and is accom¬ 
panied by the evolution of a consider¬ 
able quantity of heat. Many types of 
generators liavc been invented in which 
the two substances are brought gradually 
into contact, either by allowing water to 
drip slowly upon tho carbide, or by 
throwing small quantities of carbide into 
the water. 

A. burns with a brilliantly luminous 
flame equivalent to about 240 candles 
for /» cub. ft of gas consumed. Tho 
quality of the light approximates to that 
of sunlight and renders its use advantage¬ 
ous when colour work has to be done by 
artificial light. It forms with air an 
explosive mixture which is much more 
dangerous than a mixture of coal-gas and 
air. The violence of the explosion is 
much greater and the limits of explosion 
much wider, as an explosive mixture is 
formed by mixing any quantity from 3 
to 82 per cent of A., while for coal-gas 
the limits are from 5 to 28 per cent. 
Copper combines with A. to form an 
explosive compound, so that if copper gas 
fittings are used they must bo kept well 
greased to prevent contact. The flame 
of A. burning in oxygen reaches a very 
high temp, (about 3000^ C.); the oxy- 
acetylene blowpipe is tliorefon; exten¬ 
sively employed in engineering and 
inotal-working. 

Apart from tho use already mentioned, 
A. finds some application as an anaesthetic 
(under the name of narcylene), and is 
also the sourcca of valuable non-inflam¬ 
mable solvents such as westrosol 
(CCIaCnCl). A number of synthetic 
rubbers have been developed by Germany 
since 1927, since the polymers contain 
butadiene which is synthesised from 
acetylene. Indeed, acetylene is tho 
starting point for the synthesis of a large 
number of chemicals, this immense 
‘expansion of knowledge playing a funda¬ 
mental part in Germany’s chemical 
‘economy during the last war. 

Aohaea, anct dist. of the Peloponnesus, 
'extending from tho R. Larissus along the 
•roost of the Corinthian Gulf to Sicyonia, 
It is a narrow strip of land bounded on 
the S. by the Arcadian Mts, and watered 
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by numerous small streams, many of 
which ore dry in summer. The coast is 
low and has few good ports. It wm 
originally called AegiaJos, afterwards 
Ionia, sometimes Aegialeian Ionia, and 
was subsequently occupied by the Achaei, 
consisting of 12 cities or states. After 
the Rom. conquest of Greece Achaea 
comprised all Peloponnesus, with N. 
Greece, S. of Thessaly. 

Achaean Confederation, see Achaei. 

Achaei (Aohaeans), anct Ok people, of 
disputed origin. Their name first appears 
in a Hlttite inscription of tho 14th cent, 
nc. llomor uses it to denote the whole 
Gk race as far as Thessaly; but in 
classical times it was limited to the inhab. 
of a strip of land on the N. coast of 
Peloponnesus between tlio Gulf of 
Corinth and the mts of Arcadia. Twelve 
cities (Pellone, Aegira, Aegao, Bura, 
Helice, Aogium, Rhypae, Patrae, Pharae, 
Olenus, Dyme, and Tritaea) formed a 
league for mutual protection; but the 
Achaean League pJayod only a small part 
in affairs until c. 251 lu;, when Aratus 
united to it his native tn, Wicyon. Cor¬ 
inth, Megaris, Kpidaurus, Troezon, and 
Sparta also joined, and the league became 
tiie chief political power in Greece. It 
was, however, destroyed by tho Romans, 
who under L. Mnmmiiis defeated Diaeus, 
tho Achaean general, and burned Corinth 
(then the chief tn of the league) to the 
ground. 140 ur. S. Greece then became 
the Rom. prov. of Achaea. 

Aohaemenes founded c. 700 Bc a small 
kingdom at Parsumash, in tho foothills 
of the Bakhtiari Mts to tho E. of Shiishtar, 
under Elamite overlordshii). His son and 
successor, Toispes (675-040), enlarged tho 
kingdom, which was divided on his death 
between his two sons, one of whom, Cyrus, 
is regarded as the first of the Achaemenid 
cmptTors of Persia. 

Achaemenid Art, see Peraian Art, 

Achaemenids, or Achaemenidae, name 
of the dynasty of Persian kings founded 
by Cyrus, grandson of Aebaemcnes. 

Achard, Franz Karl (1751 -1821), Gcr. 
author of Fr. origin, wrote works on 
exi)erimental physics, chcin., and agric,; 
was the first to raanuf. sugar from beet¬ 
root; and became director of the physical 
class at the Academy of Sciences, Berlin. 

Achates accompanied Aeneas after the 
siege of Troy. In Virgil’s Aeneid he is 
called Firlus Achates, a term often used 
for any faithful companion. A. is also 
the name of a riv. in Sicily. 

Aohelous, or Aspropotamos, largest 
riv. in Greece, rises in tho Pindus Mts 
and flows S. into the Ionian Sea, its 
length being from 120 to 140 m. It cuts 
through deep gorges to a swampy delta, 
off which lie the Ecliinados Is., mentioned 
by Homer, Herodotus, and Thucydides. 
The god of this riv., the son of Oceanus 
and Tethys and the eldest of 3000 
brothers, fought against Hercules for 
Deianira, was conquered, took tho form 
of a bull, but was again conquered, 
Hercules taking one of his horns, which, 
however, he recovered by giving up the 
horn of Am althaea. The Naiads changed 
tho horn taken by Hercules into the horn 
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of plenty (Ovid, Metam* lx. 87). A. was 
considered to be a grreat divinity through- 
ont Greece. 

Aohenbaoh, Andreas (1815-1910), G^r. 
painter and etcher, b. Kassel. He studied 
at Diisseldorf, and under Schadow, 
becoming one of the most remarkable 
representatives of the school formed by 
that master. His work consisted almost 
entirely of landscape paintings—views of 
Holland, especially of the canals, the 
North Sea, the Alps, Norway, Italy, and 
the Rhine. The titles of some of them 
are ‘Hardauger Fiord,* 1843; ‘Pontine 
Marshes,* 1846; and ‘Fish Market at 
Ostend,’ 1860. 

Aohenbaoh, Oswald (1827-1905), 
brother of Andreas A., was also a land¬ 
scape painter, his works consisting almost 
entirely of It. scenes. Most of his pictures 
are in the Ger. museums, but the Luxem¬ 
bourg acquired his ‘Pier of Naples.’ 

Achensee, Austrian lake, the largest 
and most beautiful in the Tirol. 25 m. 
NE. of Innsbruck, it Is 6 m. long. 

Acheron, name of sov. rivs.: 1. Tril>. of 
the Alpheus in Elis. 

2. Riv. in Thesprotia, Epirus, flowing 
through Lake Acherusia into the Ionian 
Sea (Livy, viii. 24). 

3. Riv. in Bruttli, S. Italy, on which 
Alexander of Epirus perished (Liv^y, 
viii. 24). 

4. Riv. in the lower world, round 
which the shades Inner (Virgil’s ^Icneid, 
vi). 

Aoherontia, see 

Acherusia, Gk and Rom. mime for many 
lakes, marshes, and caverns supposed to 
be connected with the lo\’ver world. Tin* 
Aoherusian MarvSli where Aelieroii rose is 
in Epirus; tlie Lago d> Fusato into which 
Acheron was said to flow is in C’ampania, 

Acherusia Palus, S(r Frsx no, Laki: oi. 

Achery, Jean Luc d’ (1(509-8.)), Fr. 
Renedietiiio monk, h. at St Quentin. 
His chief work is a collection of docu¬ 
ments concerning cedes, history entitled 
Spicileffinrn, 16r)3-"77. Also <-oilaborated 
with Mabillon m the Jrta Sanvtormn of 
the Beiiodietines, pub. 1733-S. 

Achoson, Doan Gooderham (1893- ), 
Amer. lawyer and politician, educ. at 
Harvard and Yale Univs. After being a 
successful lawyer he w'as assistant secr<‘- 
tary in the State Department ui Roose¬ 
velt’s administration; under si^eretary, 
1945-7, and secretary ftf state, 1919-53. 
As such ho was in offlee tliroughout the 
critical period of the Korean War, Avlieri 
his moderate policy made him the target 
of violent Republican criticism. 

Achi Baba, hill in Gallipoli, 709 ft 
high, 6 m. from Capo Holies. In the 
Gallipoli campaign (1915) it marked the 
limit of the Brit, advance. (In its slopes 
Turkish foi*ces numbering 200,000 men, 
protected by masses of artillery and 
machine guns, in an elaborate trench 
system, easily withstood repeated attacks 
by the Brit. 29th and tlie Anzac divs. 

Aohiet-le-Grand, Fr. vil. and railway 
iimotion, in Somme dept, which, in the 
First World War. was taken by Gon. 
Byng*8 army in 1917; recaptured by the 
Germans In the Somme battle of 1918, 


and finally retaken by Gen. Byng on 21 
Aug. 1918. 

Aohievement, see Hebaxdbt, Sup- 


porters, 

Achill Island, co. Mayo, Rep. of I., tho 
largest is. off the Irish coast, comprising 
over 36,000 ac. It is mountainous and 
heather-covered. The prin. vile, are 
Achill Sound, Dooagh, Dugort, which has 
seal oaves under the dills of Slievemore 
(2204 ft) and Keel. Keem Bay lies below 
Croaghaun (2192 ft). Shark-fishing is an 
industry. 

Achillas, minister of the young Egyp¬ 
tian king, Ptolemy XII, with Lucius 
Septimius murdered Pompey and sup¬ 
ported tho king against Cleopatra. A. 
led the army against Caesar, until ho was 
put to death by Cleopatra’s younger sister 
Arsino?, 47 Bc. 

Achillea (from Achilles, who received 
knowledge of the properties of plants 
from Chiron), a genus of perennial herbs 
of tho Compositae. A. millefolbjm, com¬ 
mon milfoil, or yarrow’, is native to Bri¬ 
tain. A. ptarmica, suoezew’ort, and A, 
sibericn arc good border flowers. 

Achilles, hero of Homer’s Iliad, son 
of Peleiis, king of the Myrmidones iii 
Phthiotis, Thessaly, and of tho Nereid, 



Greek sculpture in the Louvre, Paris. 

Thetis. Educ. by Phoenix in eloquence 
and the art of war, and by Chiron, tho 
centaur. In the healing art, he was the* 
bravest of the Greeks, leading his troope 
of Myrmidones, Hellenes, and Achaeans in 
50 ships against Troy. His quarrel with. 
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Airamemnom about the beautiful Briseia 
caused him to sulk away from the war. 
Patroclus, however, persuaded A. to allow 
him to fight with A.’s men and armour, 
and when Patroclus was slain by Hector 
A. returned to the war. He then killed 
Hector, whose body he gave up to Priam, 
Hector’s father, after dragging it thrice 
round Patroolus’s tomb. (The Iliad 
closes with the burial of Hector.) A. was 
killed in the battle at the Scaean gate 
before the capture of Troy. 

Achilles Tatius (3rd cent ad), Gk writer 
of Alexandria. His Romance of Leucippe 
and Clitophon influenced the growth of 
the novel in Europe. There is a text and 
trans. by S. Gaselee in the Loeb Library 
(1917). See K. H. Haight, Essays on the 
Greek Romances, 1943. 

Achilles* Tendon, see Tendon. 

Aohilleum, tn on the promontory of 
Sigeum in the Troad, which was said to 
contain the tomb of Achillea. 

Aohillini, Alessandro (1463-1512), sur> 
geon and philosopher, b. and d. at 
Bologna, was one of the first to dissect 
the human body. His chief works are 
Corporis humani anatomia, Venice, 1516, 
and Anatomicae annotaiiones, Bologna, 
1520. 

Achillini, Giovanni Filoteo (1466-1538), 
It. poet, brother of Alessandro, b. Bologna, 
whore in 1511 he founded the Academy 
of Viridiario. Among his works are II 
Viridiario, 1513; 11 Fedele, 1523; Anno- 
tazioni della lingua volgare, 1536. 

Achimenes (from Gk a, without; cheimon, 
winter), tropical Amer. genus of plants, 
family Oeaneriaceae, much cultivated for 
their flowers. A. grandifiora and its 
varieties are most esteemed for green¬ 
houses. They grow by means of their 
rhizomes, the leaves are variegated, and 
the flowers are variously coloured. 

Achin, or Atjeh, region in the NW. of 
the is. of Sumatra, with an area of about 
21,300 sq. m. The is. has a backbone of 
mt ranges from which numerous small 
rivs. descend to the coast on either side. 
The inhab. of A. are distinct from the 
other inhab. of the is., and hold them¬ 
selves aloof. They have an admixture 
of Arab and Hindu blood. In their 
religion they are Muslims and retain the 
Muslim robe and turban. They are more 
industrious and intelligent than the 
neighbouring peoples, but they are very 
treacherous and unreliable. The social 
organisation of the Achinese is com¬ 
munal. The tor. was rich in gold and 
attracted merchants from the 16th cent., 
but the Achinese persistently opposed 
the estab. of commercial relationship with 
European countries. Much fighting pre¬ 
luded the Dutch estab. in A. in the year 
1876. Pop. 1,000,000, 

Aohish, Philistine king of Gath who 
sheltered David from Saul, and was put 
to death by the latter (1 Sam. xxi). 

Aohitophel, or Ahitophel, native of 
Giloh in Judaea, and a counsellor of King 
David. He assisted Absalom in his re¬ 
bellion (2 Sam. XV, xvi), and hanged him¬ 
self when Absalom preferred the advice 
of Hushai (2 Sam. xvii). 

Achondroplasia, congenital condition 


in which bone formation within the caftl- 
la^e does not occur in the normal manner* 
A. results in stunted growth of the loi^ 
bones and of the bones of the base of the 
skull. A. is an inherited defect. 

Aohromatism, condition of a lens 
or combination of lenses In which chro¬ 
matic aberration is almost absent; that 
is, where the object as seen through the 
lens has no oolonred border. See Aber¬ 
ration and Lens. 

Achromatopsia (Gk a, without; khromat 
colour; opsis, sight), see Colour-beind- 
NE8S. 

Acid, in chemistry, a substance cap¬ 
able of splitting on protons (q.v.), or 
which yields hydrogen ions when dissolved 
in water; or alternatively (but less com¬ 
prehensively) a substance oontainmg 
hydrogen which can be replaced by metals 
with the formation of salts. The earliest 
A. known to man was vinegar or dilate 
acetic A., whence the notion of acidity 
iacidus, acid) was bound up with that 
substance (acettis, vinegar). Nitric A. 
and sulphuric A. were known to the 
alchemists of the Middle Ages as being 
capable of dissolving substances other¬ 
wise insoluble. In 1668 Tachenius ob¬ 
served that all A.s could combine with 
alkalis to form salts. Boyle wtis there¬ 
fore enabled to assert the following pro¬ 
perties of A.s: (1) they act as solvents; 

(2) they precipitate sulphur and other 
bodies from their solution in alkalis; 

(3) they turn blue vegetable colouring 
matter red, which con be turned blue 
again by addition of an alkali; (4) they 
react with alkalis to form neutral salts. 
Lavoisier divided all substances into 
A.s, bases, and salts, the chemical 
characteristic of A .8 being that they were 
produced by oxygenation. It was 
pointed out by Berthollct that prussic 
A. and hydrogen sulphide acted as A.s 
but did not contain oxygen, and Davy 
in 1808-10, by investigating the nature 
of hydrochloric A., helped to overthrow 
the oxygen theory, which gave place to 
a dualistic conception by which A.s 
were divided into two classes, oxyacids 
and hydracids, their salts being known 
as amphid salts and haloid salts. Later 
Borzolius enunciated his electro-chemical 
theory that in chemical combination there 
is neutralisation of opposing electricities. 
Every compound is thus divided into 2 
parts, 1 positive and 1 negative. Sodium 
sulphate, for instance, was looked upon as 
soda and sulphuric A., each of those being 
again divisible into 2 parts. The effects 
of electrolysis, however, did not confirm 
this theory. In 1838 Liebig investigated 
organic A.s, and ua a result propounded 
the theory that A.s were simply com¬ 
pounds of hydrogen, the replacing of 
which produced salts. Further, some 
A.s contained more than 1 atom of 
replaceable hydrogen, so that the forma¬ 
tion of different salts of the same metal 
was explained. A.s containing 1 replace¬ 
able atom of hydrogen are known as 
monobasic; those containing 2, dibasic; 
those oontabling 3, tribasic; and so on. 

The great majority of organic A.s 
are characterised by the presence of a 
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oarfeoxyl otoup, CO OH, and their basicity 
is deternmed by the number ot carboxyl 
groups. The prln. groups of organic 
A.8 are the aliphatic and aromatic A.s. 
The aliphatic A.s may be looked upon as 
derivatives of the paraffins, the alcohols, 
and the aldehydes; the aromatic A.s are 
derivatives of benjzene. Organic A.s yield 
metallic salts with bases, and esters 
(formerly known as ethereal salts) with 
alcohols. 

Some A.s are used in medicine in a 
dilute form; when strong many of them 
are powerful poisons. They enter largely 
into manufs. For the properties and uses 
of particular A.s the separate headings 
may be consulted. 

The chief inorganic A.s are: boracic, 
carbonic, chromic, hydrochloric, hydro- 
bromic, hydriodic, nitric, nitrous, phos¬ 
phoric, phosphoroiis, sulphuric, sulphur¬ 
ous, and hydrogen sffiphide. 

Organic A.s: noetic, benzoic, citric, 
formic, gallic, lactic, malic, oxalic, 
palmitic, salicyclic, stearic, tartaric. 

Among organic A.s not containing a 
carboxyl group may be noted hydro¬ 
cyanic (prussic) A. (HON), cyanic A. 
(HO CN), thiocyanic A. (IIS-ON), picric 
A. (CttFIalN 02 l 30 H), and uric A. 
(C5H4N4O3). 

The strengths of A.s arc compared by 
measuring their hydrogen-ion concen¬ 
trations at equivalent dilutions. 

The acidity of a liciuid is often repre¬ 
sented in terms of the symbol pn, which 
stands for —log. (H*), where (ID is the 
hydrogen-ion concentration in gramme- 
equivalents r.)er litre. A knowledge of 
the pH of liquids is often very important 
in medicine, agriculture, biology, food 
analysis, etc. 

Aoid-amides, amides compounds which 
may be regarded as being derived from 
ammonia by the substitution of the acid 
nr acyl groups for atoms of hydrogen. 
They are called primary, secondary, 
tertiary, etc., according to the number 
of atoms of hydrogen displaced. The 
chief are acetamide and formarnide (qq.v.). 

Acid Carbonate, see Bicarbonate. 

Acid Rocks, igneous rocks containing 
more than 66 per cent of silica (SiOj). 
The Plutonic acid rock granite and typos 
closely associated with it are among the 
most important components of the conti¬ 
nental masses. Volcanic A. R, such as 
rhyolite, though leas abundant, are wide¬ 
spread. See Igneous Rocks and Granite. 

Aoidalius, Valens (1.66 7-96), commen¬ 
tator and Lat. poet, b. Wittstock, 
Brandenburg, wrote excellent commen¬ 
taries on Velleius Paterculus, Tacitus, 
and other classical authors. 

Aoipenser, see Sturgeon. 

Aoireale, coastal tn and bathing resort 
in Sicily (q.v,), on the E. coast, 8 m. NE. 
of Catania (q.v.). It is at the SE. foot 
of Mt Etna (q.v.), and has a fine 17th— 
18th-cent, cathedral, which sustained 
some damage during the Second World 
War. There is a trade in wine, citrus 
fruits, silk, and sulphur, and there are 
hot mineral springs. Pop. 39,200. 

Acis, Siolliau shepherd, son of Faunus 
and the nymph Symaothis, who was killed 


with a rock by Polyphemus, the Cyclops, 
his rival for Galatea. Neptune changed 
him into a stream at her prayer. See 
Ovid, Metam. xiii. 750-968. 

Aokermann, Louise Viotorine Choquet 
(1813-90), Fr. poetess of strength and 
originality, but of pessimistic philosophy. 
Her chief works are Contes envers, 1855; 
Contes et podsies, 1863; Podsies phUoso^ 
phiqueSt 1874; Pensdes d'une solitaire, 
1883. Sec Anatole France, La Vie 
Htidraire, 1892. 

Aokworth, see Pontefract. 

Acland, Sir Henry Wentworth Dyke 
(181.5-1900), physician. He was RadoUffe 
librarian, Oxford, for over forty years, 
during which time he encouraged the 
study of natural sciences and medicine. 
Pub. in 1856 a memoir on cholera at 
Oxford, 1854; also pub. works on health; 
collaborated with .Tohn Ruskin in The 
Oxford Mxiseum, 1859. 

Aclinic (Gk a, without; klinein, to bend> 
Line, known also as the magnetic equator, 
is an imaginary line passing round the 
earth where there is no dip (q.v.) of the 
magnetic needle. 

Acne, common, usually chronic, in¬ 
flammatory disease of the sebaoeous 
glands (q.v.), associated with seborrhoea 
(see Skin), and ocomTlng mostly about 
the face, chest, and back. It is related to 
endocrine development. The lesions may 
be papular (consisting of hard pimples) 
or pustular (containing matter). The 
disease occurs usually between the ages of 
puberty and 24 years, is usually worse in 
winter, and is associated with menstrual 
and giistro-intostinal troubles. The indi¬ 
vidual lesions consist of pink, pointed 
pimples in the centre of which there ie 
a black-topped comedo, or blackhead. 
Occasionally a parasite, Demodex folli- 
culorum, is found in each comedo. Treat¬ 
ment consists in steaming the face and 
tlien expelling the blackhead by the use 
of a small tube. Gentle friction is helpful, 
and irritation should be allayed by the 
application of cold cream. 

A. rosaeea is a distinct disease from 
the above. It is marked by redness of 
the nose accompanied by the formation of 
pimples. Although often thought to he 
duo to alcoholism, it may occur in quite 
abstemious persons. It is apt to occur 
in conditions in which flushing is marked, 
hence it is often associated with the 
menopause in women. 

Aooemetae (Gk a, without; koimasthai, 
to sleep), order of Gk monks founded 
about the middle of the 5th cent, who 
divided among themselves their service 
in such a manner that it was continuous 
and unceasing. A Rom. named Studius 
foimded their famous monastery at Con¬ 
stantinople in 471. Pope John II ex¬ 
communicated them in 533 for denying 
the suffering in the flesh, and consequently 
the incarnation, of the 2nd Person of the 
Holy Trinity. 

Aoolhuas, Aoolhuans, or Alooihuas, 

tribe of central Mexico which is said to 
have founded the settlement of Tezcooo. 
They were a peaceable people, second in 
greatness only to the Aztecs. 

Acolytes (Qk akoloviihein, to follow). 
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assistants to bishops and priests, who 
minister in the Christian sanctuary, 
lighting candles, serving mass, carrying 
lights, etc. Originally they formed a 
minor order. 

Aconcagua: 1, Prov. in Chile, S. 
America, the cap. of which is San Felipe. 
It is very mountainous in the E., and its 
fertile valleys, including that of the 
Aconcagua riv., have subtroincal vegeta¬ 
tion. It is rich in mineral resources. 
The N.-S. line is very important to 
Chilean communications. Area about 
3940 sq. m.; pop. 113,650. 

2. Ml peak of the Andes, on the 
frontier of Mendoza, Argentina, and Chile. 
It is an extinct volcano 22,835 ft high, 
and is prol^ably the highest peak in S. 
America. First climbed in 1897. See 
E. A. FitzGerald, The Highest AndeSt 
1899. Ojos del Salado, lying between 
Chilean Atacama and Argentine Cata- 
marca pro vs., is claimed to reach 23,292 ft. 

Aoonoio, Giacomo (Lat. Jacobus Acon- 
tius) (c. 1500-c. 1560), It. theologian, 
b. Trent and d. London. Ho became 
a convert to Protestantism, and dedicated 
his Siratagemata Satanae, 1565, to Queen 
Elizabeth 1. 

Aconite, Winter, Eranthis hyemalis, 
species of the Raniinculaceae common in 
England. The solitary yellow flowers 
appear in Feb.-Mar. before the leaves. 

Aconitin, vegetable alkaloid found in 
aconite which is one of the most power¬ 
ful poisons known. It is Inodorous, in¬ 
tensely bitter, and produces a tingling 
sensation, which causes it to bo useful 
when applied externally in the treatment 
of neuralgia, gout, and rheumatism. As 
a poison it causes death by asphyxiation. 



Aooiiitum, Monkshood, or Wolf^s- 

bane, genus of plants belonging to 
the ilauuuculaceae, all species of which 
are poisonous. Tliey are hardy, her¬ 
baceous plants, many of them of great 
beauty, and may be recognised by the 
galeate or helmet-shaped posterior sepal. 
A, naptllus, the monkshood, a common 


Brit, flower, whose blue helmet-shap^ 
flowers appear in summer, is one of the 
most deadly species; A, ferox, the bikh 
or bish of Nepaul, contains the fatal bikh 
poison in its root. In England A. is 
often called wolf's-bano, and in France 
tue-loup, or kill-wolf. 

Aconitum, Properties of. As plants of 
this genus are of a poisonous character 
and contain the alk^oid aconitin, great 
care must be taken to use only A. napellw 
in medicine. The leaves, when chewed, 
produce a tingling sensation, but the root 
causes numbness as well os tingling. It 
diminishes the rate of the pulse and the 
heart-beats when taken internally, but 
loaves the brain unaffected. For internal 
use it is in the form of tincture or extract, 
and is employed as a sedative to the 
stomach, and ns a relief in fevers and 
nervous diseases; for external use it is 
formed into ointments or liniments, and 
relieves neuralgia. In cases of aconite 
poisoning the stomach must be immedi¬ 
ately emptied, until when no stimulants 
should be given; artificial respiration and 
api)licatioii of hot-water bottles to the 
extremities wiU also probably be neces¬ 
sary. 

Acontius, beautiful youth of the is. 
of Ceos. To will the love of Cydippe, 
daughter of a noble Athenian, he threw 
before her, in the temple of Diana, an 
api)lo, on which he had written the vow: 
‘1 swear by the sanctuary of Diana to 
marry A.* Cydippe picked It up, read It 
aloud, and tlirew it away; but the goddess 
had heard her, and when Cydippe was 
about to marry another she fell so ill that 
her father married her to A. (Ovid, 
Hernides, 20, 21). 

Acontius, Jacobus, see Aconcio, Gia¬ 
como. 

Acorn, fruit of the Quercus, or oak 
(q.v.). It is a nut, being a large, dry 
fruit, which does not break open to free 
the seed, and its base is enclosed in a 
luipule. The A. cups of Q, aegilops, 
known as valonia. are used for tanning. 

Acorn-shells, popular name of the 
enistacean Balaniw, of the order Cirri- 
pedia and family Balanidae, The testa 
is white and consists of 6 pieces; the 
nnimals exist in all seas and are attached 
to rocks, shells, and floating bodies. 

Acorus, genus of plants of the Araceac 
which has 2 species. A. calamus, the sweet 
flag, and A. gramineus, a Jap, flower. 
The sympodial rhizome has a sweet- 
scented oil, and hyi ts brandling repro¬ 
duces the plant vegetatively. 

Acosta, Gabriel, or Uriel d* (1585- 
1640), J^orluguese, b. Oporto of noble 
birth. He was brought up as a Catholic, 
hut adopted the Jewish faith and went 
to Amstordara, where he opposed the 
Jewish teaching. For his Exarnen dos 
tradiQocs jthariseas, 1624, he was charged 
with atheism, punished, and excommuni¬ 
cated. He shot himself in 1640. He 
is often regarded as a precursor of 
Spinoza. 

Acosta, Joaquin (1799-1852), S. Amer. 
traveller, explored the valleys of the 
Andes and Socorro to the Magdalena in 
1834, and studied Indian tribes in 1841. 
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Chief work» Compendia histdrico del 
deecubrimiento y colonizacidn de la Nueva- 
Chxmada en el siglo XVI, 1848. 

Aoo8ta« Jo 84 de (1639-1600), gp. writer, 
b. Medina. He was a Jesuit, and became 
prof, of theology at Ocafia. lYom 1571 
to 1588 he lived in S. America as a mis¬ 
sionary ; during that time he wrote a hist, 
of that continent, pub. at Seville in 1590 
under the title of Historia ncUural y moral 
de las Indias. An Eng. trans. of this 
work by E. Grlmston was i)ub. In 1604. 
A. becnme a great favourite with Philip 
II and held various dignities. Sec L. 
Lopotegui, Kl padre Jose de Acosta y las 
misiones, 1942. 

Acouohi, popular name of the Dasy- 
procta acuchi, found in Guiana and the 
Is. of 8t Lucia and Granada. It difFers 
from the other agoutis (q.v.) in possessing 
a tail of about 2 in. in length instoad of a 
mere tubercule. 

Acoustios, term formerly applied to 
that branch of physics which deals with 

f henomena associated with sound waves, 
n recent years, however, there is a 
tendency to restrict its use to those 
properties which make a room or hall 
suitable or otherwise for hearing music 
and oratory, Sotind waves are move¬ 
ments in tlio air which proceed in all 
directions from the source. The quality 
of the sound as heard by the audience is 
alTooted by reflection from the surfaces 
of objects in the building. The bad A. of 
a building are due to surfaces and aper¬ 
tures having dimensions which are large 
compared with the wave-length of the 
sound. In a largo, bare hall, for example, 
there is considerable reflection from the 
roof and walls, so that the sounds hoard 
are mingled with the echoes of those gone 
before. If the haU is large and has no 
peculiarities of structure, these echoes 
may be dissipated into negligible small 
waves by breaking up the surfaces with 
drapery, and by the floor being well 
occupied with chairs and people. All 
auditors of a concert ought to be in view 
of the performers to get the right effect, 
because if the sound waves have to flow 
round obstacles the small waves are cut 
off so that the quality of the music is 
changed. Everycjne has experienced the 
change in the effect of the music when a 
band comes round the corner. At first 
one hears the drums and heavy instru¬ 
ments; the lighter clarinets, piccolo, etc., 
contributing their proper effect only when 
the band comes in full view. 

One way to improve the A. of a large 
hall is to coffer the ceiling and walls 
and to render the coffers or sunk panels 
absorbent. As a complete determination 
of the possible echoes and focusing effects 
in an auditorium presents a complicated 
problem, it is in most cases sufficient to 
study sections through the building, and 
there are sev. methods of studying the 
reflecting characteristics of sections. 
Thus the necessity for imitating build¬ 
ings of good design has disappeared with 
the modem practice of calculation from 
drawings, combined with tests on a model 
with the aid of ripple-tank and soimd- 
camera. 


A common method of locating echoes 
is by means of the * echo-spotter.* a 
device for projecting a parallel pencil of 
sound waves of high frequency. 

The problem of constructing a building 
with good A. is somewhat difflcult to 
solve, because the buUding must be 
erected before its qualities in that respect 
can be demonstrated with certainty. 
Sensitive flames may be used to dis¬ 
tinguish the effect of large obstacles and 
ai)ertures, but experiment in these matters 
has led to no very satisfactory results. 
The whispering gallery, which is such 
an interesting feature of some churches, 
illustrates the effect of echoes; a whisper 
at one focus of an ellipsoidal roof is re¬ 
flected at all points in the roof, bringing 
all reflections to a focus at one point, 
with the result that the whisper appears 
magnifled many times. Consult W. C. 
Sabine, Collected Papers on Acoustics, 
1927; A. H. Davis and G. W. C. Kaye, 
The Acoustics of Buildings, 1927; Sir 
James Jeans, Science and Music, 1937; H. 
Bagenal, Practical Acoustics and Planning 
against Noise, 1942. 

Aoquapendente, It. tn in Lazio (q.v.), 
on the Paglia, 22 m. NW. of Viterbo 
(q.v.). It is built on a precipitous mass 
of rock, 1400 ft above sea level, and has a 
fine cathedral. There was some damage 
during the Second World War. Girolamo 
Fabricius (q.v.) was b. here. Pop. 7000. 

Aoquaviva Delle Fonti, It. tn in Apulia 
(q.v.), lying at the foot of the Apennines, 
16 m. S. of Bari (q.v.). Pop. (com.) 
12,800. 

Aoqui (Horn. Aquae Statiellae), It. spa, 
in Piedmont (q.v.), on the Bonnida, 
known since Bom. times for its hot 
sulphur springs. It has a medieval 
castle and a Gothic cathedral (partly 11th 
cent.). Napoleon defeated the Austrians 
here in 1796. Pop. (tn) 16,100; (com.) 
18,200. 

Aoquisti, Luigi (1744-1824), It. sculp¬ 
tor, b. Forli. The scenes of his labours 
wore Bologna, Kome, and Milan, and his 
masterpiece is a group of ‘Venus and 
Mars.’ 

Acquittal (from O.F. aquiter, to free or 
discharge), the sotting free by a court of 
a person charged with a crime. In an 
Eng. court there must first be a verdict of 
‘Not guilty,’ in a Scottish court of ‘Not 
guilty’ or ‘Not proven.* A. by a jury 
must, however, be confirmed by the judge. 
If after an A. the person is again charged 
with the same offence, and if he can prove 
that he has been formerly acquitted (or 
pardoned), he is entitled to be discharged. 

Aoraldehyde, see Acrolein. 

Acre, or Aoco (called Ptolemais during 
tjie sovereignty of the Greeks in Syria), 
tn on the coast of Israel, built on a small 
promontory which, with Mt Carmel to 
the S., forms a circular bay. It was 
taken by the crusaders. 1104; retaken 
by Saladin, 1187; taken by the crusaders 
under Philip Augustus of France and 
Richard I of England, 1191, and given 
to the Knights of St John; fell into 
the hands of the Egyptians, 1291; 
taken by the Turks, 1517: besieged by 
Bonaparte for 61 days, 1799, but saved 
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from assault by Jezzax Pasba and Sir 
Sidney Smith; taken by Ibrahim l^asha, 
taken by the Enp:lish, Austrians, 
and Turks, 1840, Ibrahim Pasha return- 
Injf to Egypt. Afterwards it was restored 
to the Turks. It was cjaptured by Brit, 
forces under Gen. Allenby in 1918. 
Although awarded to the Arabs by the 
United Nations, it was captured by the 
Jews on 17 May 1948, and became part 
of Israel. A. is one of the most pictur¬ 
esque places in Palestine. The walls and 
earthworks—a perfect example of the late 
IBth-cent, fortress—are almost intact. 
Prom the direction of Haifa a good view 
is obtained of the S. battlements, the 
ruins of the ‘Tower of Flies,* and the 
remains of the Phoenician breakwater. 
The tn itself ia entered by an archway in 
which stand the original iron-plated gates. 
Within the gate is the ‘ White Market,’ 
with its curioTis vaulted roof, and tlie 
general markets and bazaars extend along 
towards the harbour. Among its kJbans 
the most notable is the Khan Shaliwarda, 
which contains old cannon of the time of 
Sir Sidney Smith. Of its 0 mosques, ii\at 
built by Jezzar Pasha at the chjse of the 
18th cent, is the most graceful, with its 
colonnaded courtyard. Under the cita¬ 
del, which was either built or recon¬ 
structed by Abdallah I'asha in 1820, 
and under the girls’ school opposite, are 
the crypts of the residence of the Knights 
of St .John. In an adjoining part of the 
citadel is a small museum containing 
Phoenician glass and treasures unearthed 
in the caath^ of JSIoiitfort. About tialf 
a m. to the E. of the walls is Tel al 
Pukhar, where Kichard I pitched his 
tent in 1190; and from tiiis place, too, 
Napoleon directed operations in 1799. 
Pop. 17,000. 

Acre = 4840 sq. yds =-- IGO sq. t>o1cs — 
10 sq. chains. This is the statutory A. 
Historically it ia the Kiig. A. as distinct 
from the obsolete ycottish and Irish A.s 
of C150-4 and 7840 sq. yds respectively. 
These magnitudes present an intriguing 
geometric aspect which can he illxistrated 
by saying that an Eng. circular A. will 
fit in a Scottish square A.; a Scottish 
circular A. in the Irish sqiiaro A.; and 
this Irish A. as a circle has a diameter of 
100 yds, which is that of the outer earth¬ 
work circle at Stonehenge. See A. E. 
Berriman, Historical Metrology, 1963. 
See also Mktrology. 

Acre Territory, W. Brazil, on the 
borders of Peru and Bolivia. Famous 
rubber dist. Ceded by Bolivia, after 
negotiations led by Baron llio Branco, in 
1903. Area 59,139 sq. m.; pop. 115,000. 

Aori, It. tn, in Calabria (q.v.), 1C m. 
NNE, of Cosenza (q.v.). Pop. 10,000. 

Acridine, CiaHaN, organic compound 
found in crude coal-tar anthracene 
and used in the manuf. of dye-stuffs. 
It is crystalline, melting at 108® C. 

Aorisius, son of Abas, King of Argos, and 
father of Uana6 (q.v. ). See also Perseus. 

Acrobat (derived from a Gk word mean¬ 
ing, literally, to walk on tiptoe), name 
applied to all those performers who 
©xeroise their skill in difficult physical 
feata. A.s can be divided into: 


Acr4>bats pure and stmpla, who are 
essentifUly gymnasts and do amazing 
twists and turns with their bodies, walk 
on their hands, or perform on ropes or 
various kinds of apparatus, the more 
seemingly unsuited to the performance 
the better. These include tumblers, who 
specialise in falling from seemingJIy impos¬ 
sible heights into seemingly impossible 
positions and who never seem to hurt 
themselves. Tumbling also forms part 
of ilie art of a true clown- - as typified by 
Charlie Chaplin. The n,]>p(^al of seeing 
another human bciug fall over and get 
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THE TOVAKK’H TIIOITPE 


into danger of severe injury is universal. 
Oriental A.s and turn biers are unequalled, 
rhey are adopts at forming iuimau pyra¬ 
mids, mounting on each other’s shoulders 
limbs, and heads, and all sn[>ported by the 
central figure of the strong man—or 
underman.’ Equilibrists, who balance 
themselves on tops of poles or on each 
others hands and feet, are also A.s. 

Irapeze artists, wlu) are not A.s in the 
strict sense of the word hut are more truly 
gymnasts, form the most sensational part 
of any circus or ontertaiuinerit in w^hich 
they perform. On their trapezes high 
above the ground and over the heads 6f 
the audience they perform the most 
sensational feats of daring and skill. 
Often a slip would be fatal. They can 
perform solo, in pairs, or in almost any 
number, and there are male and female 
trajpeze artists of equal skill As 
swung in the air one leaves go,* turning in 
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mid air, and is caught by the other with 
perfection of timing and physical effort. 
The skill of the ‘ catcher ’ is equal to that 
of the ‘flier.* Hanging by Ws knees 
upside-down, swinging to and fro, he must 
so time himself that he catches the hands 
of his partner who hurls himself or herself 
at top speed from the other swinging 
trapeze, often doing somersaults en route. 
The catcher must not fail—it might easily 
mean death. Although the art of trapeze 
artists is old, the first to create a real 
sensation in this country was Leotard, 
who became known as ‘ The Daring Young 
Man on the Flying Trapeze.’ He came 
to the Alhambra. Leicester Square, 
London, in the 1860’s when that place was 

f iart mtiflio-hall and part circus, and elec- 
rifled all beholders by his skill. Despite 
the daring of his tricks ho never had an 
mjcident, but he d. young, at the ago of 28. 
Victor Julien was another famous trapeze 
artist, but w^as outshone by Niblo, who 
did a double somersault in mid air 
between trapezes; he was surpassed by 
‘Lulu,’ who did a treble somersault. 
Despite name and appearance ‘ Lulu ’ was 
a young man named Farini. The quad¬ 
ruple somersault is regardwl as the blue 
riband of the trapeze act. There are 
trapeze artists of immense skill to-day, 
and the thrill they provide never palls. 

Wire walkers; tightrope walkers. Walk¬ 
ing the wire is an extremely specialised 
iicrobatic feat. An early performer in 
this country woe Hengler, who founded 
the circus family of that name, and wiio 
was a famous rope-walker (for tightrope 
walker and wire walker mean the same 
thing, the wire having eventually sup¬ 
planted the rope used in earher days). 
Walking the rope or the wire was—and is 
—performed by both men and women. 
Madame Saqui was an early female rope 
walker. She performed at night, in the 
open air with fireworks going off all round 
her. The greatest performer of all time 
was Blondin (q.v.), and many now living 
saw bis astounding feats of balance. He 
walked across the Niagara Falls on the 
tightrope—a feat also performed by 
Harvey, a Canadian tightrope performer. 
Tightrope or high wire walking is not 
so prevalent to-day as it once was, but 
recently some incredible feats on the wire 
were performed by a Russian troupe 
which visited London with the Russian 
Circus—a circus with a wonderful tradi¬ 
tion. The slack wire was much lower 
than the high wire or tightrope, and it 
was not stretched tensely but sagged in 
the middle. This was used more often 
on the music-halls than in circuses, 
although it was common to both and 
required just as much skill. Performers 
like Jolly Johnny Jones could do back 
Somersaults on the slack wire and main¬ 
tain their balance when swaying from side 
to side at immense speed. The tightrope 
or high wire exponent usually carried a 
long weighted pole to maintain equili¬ 
brium, and the shiok wire performer used 
either a paper parasol or nothing at all. 
Trampoline acts are a never-failing 
source of delight in circus or in variety. 
It is a form of acrobatic and balancing 

E.E. 1 


art. The trampoline consists of a large 
slieet of canvas fixed to an apparatus 
which looks like the body of a bedstead. 
Beneath the canvas are powerful spring. 
The trampoline artist bounces high in the 
air. In ever-ascending height, falls on his 
face or bock, rebounds on to his feet with 
apparent ease, and does all sorts of acro¬ 
batic tricks whilst bouncing like a hall. 
It all seems too easy until the inexperi¬ 
enced person tries it and discovers it to 
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KARL CARSONY, BALANCING ON ONE 
FINGER ON A BOTTLE, A THICK AVHICH 
TOOK HIM 5 TEARS TO PERFECT 


be a miracle of mental and physical 
timing. 

Hiselcy acts consist of balancing, mostly 
by the feet. The main performer lies on 
his back on a wooden frame, extends his 
legs in the air, and juggles with barrels, 
balls, and all sorts of objects, controlling 
them only with his feet. He does the 
same wdth human partners, tlirowdng them 
round and round, up in the air, but never 
missing. 

There are many other types of act, 
such as pole balancers, and ladder acts 
where a man or woman will ascend a 
ladder and balance thereon with no other 
support, performing tricks as he does so. 
Trick cyclists also perform—one, an 
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Amer. named Eddie Gifford, used to dive 
from the roof of the London Hippodrome 
into a tank of water on a bicycle, and he 
had only one arm. Another named 
Diavolo looped the loop on a bicycle 
round a wooden hoop of wide dimensions 
of which the arc in mid air, at the top of 
the loop, was missing: entirely. 

There are also A.s who stand on balls, 
and by strength of foot force them up 
steep inclines and circular ramps sur¬ 
rounding towers and down again. iSce 
Circus. 

Aorooeraunia, promontory in Epirus, 
Greece, on the coast of the Ionian Sea, 
ending in Cape Glossa. Because of 
indentations and the deposit of silt the 
coast has always been dangerous to 
shipping. 


(q^iV,) is sometimes associated with A. 
When the growth in the anterior pituitary 
body is extreme pressure may interfere 
with the function of the optic nerves (the 
optic chiasma), leading to disturbances 
of vision and sometimes blindness. There 
is no certain treatment for A,, but irradia¬ 
tion of the pituitary body has been tried. 

Acromion (Gk akros, extreme; dmo8, 
shoulder), apophysis which in man con¬ 
stitutes the termination of the spine of 
the scapula, or shoulder-blade; it articu¬ 
lates with the extremity of the clavicle, 
or collar-bone, and gives attachment to 
the trapezoid and deltoid muscles. See 
Shoulder. 

Acropolis (from Gk akros^ high; poZis, 
city), fortified hill, rock, or elevation of 
anct Greece. Among those strongholds 
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Aoro-Corinthus (Gk akron, a peak), 
steep rock, 1886 ft high, which is near 
the city of Corinth, in Greece. It con¬ 
tains the ruins of the Acropolis, anct 
fortifications, a temple of Aphrodite, and 
the famous well, Pirone. 

Acrodus (from Gk akros, at the top; 
odous, tooth), fossil fish found in the 
Triasaic system. 

Aorogaster (from Gk akros, at the top; 
gaster, belly), genus of fossil fish of the 
Berycidae, found in the Cretaceous 
system. 

Acrolein, or Acraldehyde (CTl 2 — CH- 
CHO), colourless liquid formed during 
the partial combustion of fats. The dis¬ 
agreeable smell produced when a taUow 
candle is extinguished is duo to tlie 
formation of A. It is an unsoturatod 
aldehyde, boils at 52°, has an irritating 
action on the skin, and its vapours cause 
a copious flow of tears. 

Acrolepis, genus of fossil fish found in 
the Permian system. 

Acromegaly (Gk akros, extreme; megas, 
great), rare disease occurring in adults 
and duo to an overgrowth of the cells of 
the anterior part of the pituitary body 
(q.v.) which causes increased production 
of the growth hormone {see Hormones). 
In A. there is overgrowth of the distal 
parts of the limbs, the chin, the ears, and 
usually of the heart. Diabetes mellitits 


were the A. of Corintli, called Acro- 
CorinthuH (q.v.); that of Larissa at Argos; 
of Mt Ithome at Messeno; of Thebes, 
called Cadmea; but the chief was the A. of 
Athens. This (called also Cecropia) is 
a rock about 150 ft liigh, 1150 ft long, and 
500 ft broad, which in early times was 
partially surrounded by the Pelasgian 
wall, llerc the first kings of Athens built 
their palace, and a temple of Athene, the 
Hecatompedoii, existed before the Persian 
invasion. Later edifices were the Parthe¬ 
non, the Propylaeu, designed by Mnosieles 
437 Bc, a temple of Nike Apteros, the 
Erechtheum, the sanctuary of Artemis 
Brauronia, and the Pinacotheca. Many 
of the sculptures from the A. were brought 
to London by Lord Elgin in 1816. See 
M. L. D’Ooge, Acropolis of Athens, 1908; 
H. Payne and G. M. Young, Archaic 
Marble Sculpture from the Acropolis, 1936. 

Acrostic, formerly acrostlck (from Gk 
akros, a tip, extremity; stichos, a lino 
or row), verse or set of verses whose 
initial letters form a word, a phrase, or 
even a sentence. In the Spectator Addi¬ 
son notes compound A.s in which the end 
letters have formed the same word as the 
initial ones, and sometimes the same letters 
have run like a seam through the middle 
of the verso; these are known as single, 
double, or triple A.s. It has even been 
found possible to form a pentacrostlc, in 
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which the same name occurs 5 times in so 
many columns. (Telestich, from Gk ieZos, 
end, is an analogous composition in which 
the final letters of the lines are employed.) 
This poetical conceit is of anot date. 
Bishop Eusebius (d. 340) giving in his 
Life of Constantine a set of Gk verses, 
said to have been composed by the 
Erythraean sibyl, of which the initial 
letters formed the w'ords lesous Christos 
Theou Uios Soter (Jesus Christ, the son 
of God, the Saviour). These initials in 
turn form ichthus, a fish, which thus 
came to have a mystical meaning. Each 
div. of Psalm cxix contains 8 verses, 
each set of 8 beginning with the same 
letter, aleph, beth, etc. .Several early 
Heb. poems are extant in which con¬ 
secutive lines or verses begin with the 
successive letters of the alphabet; they 
are, w'e may say, Abecedarian poems. 
The comedies of Plautus are each preceded 
by an argument, the initial letters of 
which, when joined, read as the title of the 
play, and the Er. poets from Francis 1 to 
Louis XIV partook of this literary trifling. 
The best-known Eng. A.s are contained 
in Sir John Davies’s Uymnea of Astraea, 
1099, in praise of the queen, consisting 
of 26 poems, each of 16 lines whose first 
letters form the words KUsabetha Regina. 

Acrotatus (d. 264 nc)» son of Areus, 
succeeded to the throne of Sparta in 265 
nc. Before his accession he fought with 
success against Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, 
at the siege of Sparta, 272 uc; in the year 
following his accession he was killed in 
battle against Aristodemus, tyrant of 
Megalopolis. 

Aoroterion (from Gk akrotMon, ex¬ 
tremity), in archite(?ture, a pedestal placed 
on the apex or a lower angle of a pediment, 
and supporting a statue, vase, or other 
ornament. 

Act, in drama, that portion of a play 
which is divided from other portions by 
an interval, or entr'acte. In the Gk drama 
there was no such div. of plays, for if the 
prin. actors were not on the stage the 
chorus was, but the Born., like the pre¬ 
sent-day dramatists, utilised the break 
in presentation to imply passage of time. 
Rom. dramatists like Plautus and Terence 
always wrote their comedies in 5 A.s, as 
in later times did Hhakespeare and some 
other Elizabethans, but modern writers 
often content themselves with 4 or 3— 
exposition, development, and conclusion. 

Act of bankruptcy, in law, denotes an 
A. the commission of which by a debtor 
renders him liable to be adjudicated 
bankrupt if a creditor presents a petition 
against him -withia 3 months of such A. 
Such A.s include assignment of his 
property to trustees for the benefit of 
his creditors generally; fraudulent trans¬ 
fers of his property; charges on his 
property by way of fraudulent preference; 
departing out of the country or leaving 
his dweUing-house so as to defeat or delay 
his creditors; filing a declaration of his 
insolvency or presenting his own petition; 
notifying any of his creditors that he is 
about to suspend payment of his debts; 
or various other acts described in t!^. 
Bankruptcy Act, 1914. ^ ' 


Act of Congress. A bill or res(dution 
which has been passed by both the Senate 
and the House of Representatives becomes 
an A. of C. If accorded the consent of 
the president. If vetoed by the presi¬ 
dent and returned for reconsideration, 
the bill may then become an A. only 
on being passed a second time by a two- 
thirds majority in each house. A.s of 
C. are of two kinds, either public or 
private, the first being concerned with law 
and revenue. All resolutions are pre¬ 
sented privately by individual members; 
they may originate in either the Senate 
or the House of Representatives, except 
those concerned with revenue, which 
must be initiated in the latter. 

Act of God is the terra used in law for 
any untoward occurrence not arising from 
human cause or negligence, but from 
natural causes such as could not reason¬ 
ably have been expected to bo foreseen 
and guarded against. Damage by storms, 
lightning, floods, or exceptionally high 
tides or sharp frosts, etc., may be attri¬ 
buted to the A. of God, and in the absence 
of any contract to the contrary, no person 
can be held liable for it. Nearly aU 
insurance forms and shipping charter- 
parties, and most contracts, have a clause 
relating to non-liability in the case of an 
A. of God. 

Act of Grace. An A. of the Scottish 
Parliament wliich compelled creditors to 
provide food for their imprisoned debtors 
who were without means of support. It 
was amended in the reign of George IV, 
and since the abolition of imprisonment 
for debt (1880) it has necessarily lapsed. 

Act of Parliament, a law made by the 
joint action of the 3 estates of the realm 
—the lords spiritual, the lords temporal, 
and the Commons; in other words, by 
the king in parliament. The draft 
copy of a proposed A. is called a ‘bill,* 
and a bill only becomes an A. when 
it has received the royal assent. This 
may be given either by the sovereign in 
pei*8on or by lords commissioners. A 
bill may be introduced into either House 
of Parliament with the exception of what 
are known as money bills, which the 
Ilouse of Lords may neither initiate nor 
amend. This practice is based upon the 
resolutions of the Commons of 1671 and 
1678, and until the rejection by the Upper 
House of the famous Lloyd-George budget 
of 1909 it was generally assumed that the 
rejection of a money bill was a breach 
of the privileges of the Commons. The 
Parliament Act of 1911 definitely laid 
down this prmciple by statute, leaving 
to the Speaker of the House of Commons 
the decision as to what constituted a 
money bill, and in the case of other bills 
provided for joint sittings of both houses 
in case of dispute and for the final passage 
of a bill into law without the assent of 
the Upper House if for 3 successive 
sessions (since reduced to 2) it had 
obtained a majority in the Commons. 
No bill can bo Introduced more than once 
in a session, and it has sometimes been 
necessary to prorogue parliament in order 
^jiliiat a bill which has been rejected may be 
t»fffltl:oijitroduoed without delay. A bill 
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may be either private or public. A public 
bill may be Introduced by any member of 
parliament, but nowadays only gov. bills 
have much chance of passing into law. 
Public bills are debated In principle on the 
first, second, and third readings, and in 
detail In committee or on report. A 
private bill, i.e. a bill in the interest of some 
individual or corporation, is introduced by 
the petition of the parties concerned, and 
passes through the same stages. If, how¬ 
ever, the preamble of a private bill is 
not ‘proved,’ i.e. if tlie special committee 
to which it is referred after its second 
reading finds that there is no prima facie, 
cause for it, it is thrown out. All A.s 
are public unless otherwise stated, they 
are binding on all, and do not need to 
be publicly promulgated, every citizen 
being presumed to know what is in them. 
The public A.s of the 11.K. do not apply 
to the Crown, the Isle of Man, or the 
Channel Is. An A. may be temporary, 
and many temporary A.s (100 or so) are 
renewed from year to year by the Expir¬ 
ing Laws (kmtinuance Act. An A. 
remains in force in England until repealed, 
but in Scotland A.s that have never been 
repealed are sometimes held to have lost 
their force owing to lapse of time. In 
citing an A. the name is given of the 
sovereign in whose reign it was passed, 
the year of his reign, and the chapter, i.e. 
the number of the A. among the other 
A.s of the same session. Thus 0 Ceo. IV 
c. 62 would be cited for the A. passed in 
the sixth year of King Ceorge IV to 
amend the A. of Crace (sapm). 

Act of Sederunt. An ordinance or 
enactment made by the judges of the 
Scottish supreme coui’t, the Court of 
Session, mainly directed to the end of 
regulating j)rocedure in the courts and 
expediting the administration of justice. 
This power was conferred on the judges by 
King .James V in 1532, and at one time 
had wide scope, approaching legislative 
power; but no such authority is now 
claimed by Scottish judges. A quorum 
of 9 judges is necessary to pass an A. of 
Sederunt. Similar enactments for regu¬ 
lating criminal procedure are passed by 
the High Court of Justiciary, and are 
known os A.s of Adjournal. 

Act of Settlement, an A. passed by a 
Tory Gov. in 1701 in the reign of William 
III, which had for its object ‘the further 
limitation of the Crown, and better 
securing the rights and liberties of the 
subject.* It was of great importance in 
settling the modern constitution of the 
country and arose out of the need for 
securing the Protestant succession to the 
throne. King William and his consort, 
Mary, were childless, as was also Anne, 
the heir-presumptive, tht) elder branch of 
the Stuarts were dead or Horn. C’atholics; 
so the succession was settled on the 
Electress Sophia, of Hanover, a grand¬ 
daughter of James I, and her heirs, ‘being 
Protestants.’ In order to give effect to 
the A., an A. was passed in 1705 to natura¬ 
lise the lineal descendants of the Electress 
Sophia. Thus her son, George I, was a 
Brit, subject. These two A.s were 
invoked in 1956 when the House of Lords 
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declared Prince Ernest Augustus, a lineal 
descendant of the Electress Sophia, to be 
a Brit, subject. In addition to arrang¬ 
ing for the succession by a series of 8 
important articles, the A. of S. restricted 
the power of the throne and guarded 
against abuses. The 2 most important 
articles were those relating to thejappoint¬ 
ment of judges (making them practically 
irremovable), and asserting the right of 
parliament alone to declare war. 

Act of Supremacy, an A. of 1559, 
providing that the sovereign should be 
the supreme head of the realm in all 
spiritual matters. This confirmed the 
A. of 1534, repealed in Queen Mary’s 
reign (1554). 

Act of Toleration, an A. passed in the 
first year of U'iiliam III (1689), and 
confirmed by 10 Anne c. 2, by which 
religious freedom (denied by the A. of 
Uniformity and the Five Mile Act, etc.) 
was granted to all dissenters from the 
Estab. (fiiurcli except (Catholics and 
Unitarians. In cITect it repealed the 
Gonventicle Act of 1664, but it did little 
more. 

Act of Vniformiiu, an A. T)assed in 
1662, in the reign of King Cliaj'les TI, 
requiring all ministers to declare their 
unqualified assent to the Prayer Book. 
For failing to do so about 2000 were 
deprived of their livings. 

Act of Union. Although the kingdoms 
of Scotland and England came under one 
crown when in l(>03 James VI of Scotland 
became James 1 of England, and although 
Ireland had come elTectively under Eng. 
dominance about the same time, it, W6i8 not 
until 1707 that the Scots, and IHOl that 
the Irish, parliaments were merged with 
the Eng. oy the 2 A.s of Union. The 
earlier A. r>rovided that 16 elected peers 
and 45 members of the House of Commons 
(now 74) should represent Scotland at 
Westminster, and the latter A. sticured 
for Ireland a representation In the Brit, 
parliament of 32 peers ami 100 members. 
The Irish representation was subse¬ 
quently increased to 103; but, from the 
creation of the Irish Free State, only N. 
Ireland was represented, namely by 13 
members. 

Acta Diurna (‘Transactions of the 
Day’) was the title of an otllclal jour, 
pub. each day from 59 no in republican 
and imperial Home. It was the nearest 
approach in anct times to the modern 
newspaper, for in addition to olficial 
announcements it contained the I'esults of 
chariot-ra(;cH, notices of births, marriages, 
and deaths, etc. 

Acta Eruditorum, pub. at Leipzig 
from 1682 to 1 782, a scientific and literary 
monthly printed Jn Lat. The; first editor, 
Otto Moncke, was a prof, of the univ., and 
his son and grandson succeeded him in 
the editorial chair. Among its many able 
contributors was Leibnitz (q.v.), who first 
announced in it his method of differential 
calculus. 

Acta Sanctorum (Acts of the Saints), 
series of vols. still uncompleted, recording 
the lives of the saints and martyrs of the 
Church. Suggested by a Flem. Jesuit, 
Heribert Hoaweyde, in 1607, the first vols. 
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were pub, in 1643 by John BoUand (q.v.). 
Other Jesuits who aided or continued 
the work were named Bollandista after 
their leader. Over 65 vols. have already 
appeared. 

Aota Senatus, oflacial record of the pro¬ 
ceeding of the Rom. Senate. Though 
discontinued under the empire, they were 
preserved and remained accessible to 
histerians, e.g. Tacitus. 

Aotaea (from Gk aktca, the elder-tree, 
from a similarity to its leaves), genus of 
herbaceous perennials, family Ranun- 
culaceao, which arc found in America, 
Europe, and the N. of Asia. A. spicata, 
the banebor^ or herb Ciiristopher, well 
known in England, has a poisonous 
purplish-black fruit. 

Actaeon, son of Aristaeus and Autonofi, 
daughter of Cadmus, was a famous hunts¬ 
man trained by Chiron. Ho surprised 
Artemis bathing with her nymphs, was 
changed into a stag, and devoured by his 
own pack of hounds. Euripides makes 
him anger the goddess by boasting that he 
exoclled her in hunting (Bacchae 330). 
See also Ovid, Meima., iii. 131, 252. 

Acting, see Theatue. 

Actinism (from Gk aktis, a ray), 
term formerly used to express the pro¬ 
perty supposed to belong to certain rays 
of light—chiefly solar and lunar—by 
which chemical changes are prodncMjd as 
in photograpliy. 

Actinium (Ac), metal separated out 
from pitchblende by Debierue. It is 
radioactive—that is, it emits energy by 
virtue of its chemical identity, not of any 
T)hysical relationship to anything else. 
Its atomic weiglit is about 230, and its 
atomic number is 89. See Radio¬ 
activity. 

Aotinolite, sec AMriiinoLE. 

Actinometer, iustrurneiit invented by 
Sir John Ilcrschel in 1825 to measure the 
amount of heat received from the sun 
upon a given surface in a given time. 
It consists of a thermometer with a large 
bulb, flllcd with a dark bine tluid, which is 
on(?losed i ii a box. The sides of the box 
ai’e blackened and tlii! ai)paratus is 
covered with a thick i)late of glass. 
Readings are taken in sun and shade, 
which by subtraction give the amcmiit of 
expansion due to direct, sunlight. Tlie 
term A. or actinograidi is now applied to 
many types of instrument used by photo¬ 
graphers to estimate the act inic power of 
sunlight on any given occasion. 

Actinomyces, small genus of soil-fre¬ 
quenting fungi, some species being in¬ 
jurious to root crops, such as A, scabies^ 
responsible for potato scab. 

Actinomycosis (Gk aktis, ray; mukes, 
fungus), infectious, inocuilable, parasitic 
disease, commonly known as ‘lumpy jaw'’ 
or ‘big jaw,* first ob8e3rved in cattle, and 
also sometimes occurring in man, charac¬ 
terised by chronic inflammation, and often 
resulting in tumours about the jaws. 

Bollinger in 1877 gave a description of 
the ray-fungus {Actinomyces bovis) to 
which he had discovered the disease in 
cattle was due. One year later Israel of 
Berlin discovered the same disease in man. 
Infection normally takes place through the 


mouth, teeth, and pharynx, the microbe 

S enerally being introduced with food. 

'rom an examination of 32 cases Bos- 
troem concluded that the organism enters 
in association with certain cereals, chiefly 
barley; and it is noteworthy that those 
Infected have generally been concerned 
in occupations dealing with cereals. 

Most cases of A. have oocurred in con¬ 
nection with the oral cavity. The 
patient complains of toothache and of 
difficulty in opening the jaw. A swelling 
appears at the angle of the Jaw, which 
passes into suppuration, pus being dis¬ 
charged externally and into the mouth. 
From this the disease may spread down¬ 
wards into any organ. Pulmonary A. is 
characterised by a cough and foetid 
expectoration, which on examination re¬ 
veals the presence of the Actinomyces. 
The organism may also infect the In¬ 
testines, wiiere it grows upon the mucous 
membrane, leading to ulceration. Per¬ 
foration of the serous coat of the bowel 
may occur, leading to peritonitis. 

The diagnosis of the disease rests 
solely upon the discovery of the Acti¬ 
nomyces. The hardness of the borders 
of the ulcers and of the neighbouring 
muscles in oral A., and the yellow granules 
in the pus, are indications, but must not 
be considered conclusive until the identi- 
flcai ion of the microbe. 

The course f)f the disease is chronic. 
Mild cases may recover in from 6 to 
9 months, oral A. being the most 
favourable. Pulmonary A. is usually 
fatal, death resulting from pyaemia. 

The treatment is mainly surgical, the 
part involved being excised, with a free 
use of disinfectants. PoGiSSium iodide 
is used internally, often with success, but 
penicillin given in laige doses over a long 
period is the most effective treatment. 

Aotinozoa, in zoology, class of the 
Coelenterata, animals of a simple type 
of organisation, distinguished by radial 
symmetry, hence the name, from Gk oMiSy 
ray, and zooUy an animal. They are 
divided into 2 sub-classes, Zoantharia and. 
Alcyoiiaria, the former including sea 
anemones, stony corals, and black corals, 
and the latter the precious red coral, sea 
fans, and sea pens. 

The sea anemone, w'hich may be taken 
as a typical exjirnple, has a broad base by 
w^hicJi it attaches itself to a rock, a 
cylindrical column beset with w'arts or 
tubercles, and an upper disk which is 
encircled by numerous tentacles. In the 
middle of the disk is the mouth, which 
leads to a gullet communicating with 
the stomach (.‘avity, from w*hich other 
(‘-avities radiate. The animal partly 
paralyses its prey (small fishes, sea 
urchins, etc.) by the use of stinging 
capsules, and ingests it whole. The 
corals are distinguished by the formation 
of a calcareous skeleton. 

The clas.H is sometimes knowm as 
Anthozoa. 

Action, Least, Principle of, asserts that, 
subject to the conditiou imposed by the 
equation of energy (q.v.), the manner in 
which a conservative system passes from 
one configuration to another is alw'ays 
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such that the A. is a mlninmTn . This 
principle, due to Maupertius, uses the 
word A. in the followingr sense. A particle 
of mass m and velocity v follows a path 
S. The A. of the particle over a very 
small section of the path, dS, is mvd8. 
The A. of the particle over the whole 
path is obtained by summing all these 
contributions. 

This principle is but one of a number 
of so-called ‘minimar principles, of 
central importance in mechanics and 
optics. 

Action and Reaction (Motion, Laws 
of), see Nbwton and Momentum. 

Action at Law. This term Is usually 
applied to proceedings in a civil court 
of law to determine questions submitted 
by the parties. The person who brings 
the A. is called the plaintiff and his 
opponent the defendant (in Scotland they 
are respectively known as the pursuer 
and defender). The form of proceedings 
differs in various courts, and certain A.s 
can only bo brought in specific courts, but 
the main features are Hu])stantially the 
same in the courts of England and Scot¬ 
land. The defendant is served with a 
summons directing him to appear in 
court. The questions which the court 
will he askcKl to decide are summarised in 
the plaintiff’s summons and statement of 
claim; the Issues challenged by the 
defendant are contained in bis defence 
and/or counterclaiiri. Before the A. is 
tried certain details, such as the docu¬ 
mentary cvid(!iico to he adduced, are 
settled by preliminary proceedings known 
as intcrlocutorios. For instance, the 
court decide whether the A. shall be 
tried by a judge alone or with a jury* In 
certain A.s, e.g. for defamatioi\ or breach 
of promise, either party can claim a jury 
as of right. In an A. tried by jury, 
the judge decides questions of law and 
the amount of any damagos to which the 
plaintiff may be eutilled. The decision 
of the court, in whichever party’s favour 
it may bo, is incorporated in an official 
order or judgment. Although the award 
of costs is discretionary, the loser of 
the A. is usually ord(*red to pay his 
opponent’s costs. If the amount is not 
agreed l)y the parties, it is assessed or 
* taxed ’ by a court official called a taxing 
master. 

Theoretically since the Judicature Act, 
1873, A.s irrespective of their subject- 
matter uiay bo brought in any div. of 
the high court. In practice common law 
A.s (e.g. for defamation, negligence, or 
breach of contract) are lioard in tlie 
queen’s bench div.; A.s concerning the 
validity of wills, the dissolution of mar¬ 
riage, and colllsiotis between ships are 
the concern of the jirobate, divorce, and 
admiralty divs.; and certain matters 
involving questions of equity (q.v.) (e.g. 
the execution of trusts) are assigned to 
the chancery div. Certain A.s have to 
bo heard by co. courts (q.v.). Scots 
law never recognised a formal distinc¬ 
tion between law and equity, so that 
all A.s can be brought before the court of 
session, apart from certain applications 
which must be made to the inner house. 


Scottish A.s aaw also broadly divided as 
follows: declaratory, to define the nature 
and extent of the rights of the pursuer; 
rescissory, to set aside or rescind a fraudu¬ 
lent or erroneous document; petitory, to 
sue for debt or damages for broach of 
contract; and possessory, for an Injunction 
restraining from interference with pro¬ 
perty—in other words, for the mainten¬ 
ance of the status quo. An A. upon the 
case signifies an A. under the common law 
prior to which particulars of the wrong 
complained of, or the case, were set down 
in detail. 

As In Eng., so in Amer, practice and 
protjcdure, fixed forms of A. have been 
abolished by the majority of juris¬ 
dictions. For these there is now one 
single form for all causes. This Is the 
outcome of what is called the Field 
Code of 1848, so called because it was 
framed principally by the labours of 
David Dudley Field (q.v.), who was 
appointed in 1847 to revise practieo and 
proced\ire in New York state. This code 
was subsequently adopted by a large 
ninnher of other jurisdietions, and its 
simplicity, free from the inherited jargon 
of legal pedantry or outworn Latin, is 
pre-eminently in accord with Amer. 
ideas. This reform also abolished th(^ 
distinction between common law forms 
of A. and other forma, and, like Eng. 
procedure after the Judicature Act of 
1873, it enabled c(iuitablo and legal 
remedies to bo ])rovided by one and 
tbc same (‘ourt. But tbcr(‘ is no actual 
fusion of law and equity any more than 
there is in Eng. procodnro. For the rest, 
though Anusr. ])rocedure is so largely 
derived from the Eng., ther(^ is consider¬ 
able difference arising from tlie fact that 
the Federal and Stat es courts still follow 
their several systemH of procedure. 

Action Frangaise, Fr. political right- 
wing anti-Semitic group formed in 1898 
during the Dreyfus affair (q.v.) to restore 
tlic monarchy under the Bourbon-Orl6ans 
family, and having as its organ the paper 
L'Action frnn<;aise. Its political leader 
was L6on Daudet, its sole deput^T in the 
House of llepresentatlvcs, and its chief 
publicist Charles Maurras, who advocated 
prov. autonomy, a coimorate state, and 
a privileged position for the Rom. Catholic 
Church. After 1940 A. F. supported 
P6tain’s gov., and it was suppressed by 
de Gaulle’s gov. after the liberation in 
1914, because of its collaborationist atti¬ 
tude during the Second World War. 

Actisanes, anct king of Ethiopia, who 
conquered Egypt in the reign of Amasis. 

Aotium, now Akri, tn and promontory 
at the entrance of the Ambracian Gulf on 
the W. coast of Greece. It is celebrated 
as the scene of the final overthrow of 
Antony and Cleopatra by Augustus, on 
2 Sept., 31 BC. Apollo, from his temple 
on the promontory, received the title of 
Actius or Actiacus. For a description of 
the battle see Dion Cassius, Bk I. 

Activist, in Soviet Russia a person, 
whether a member of the Communist 
party or not, who voluntarily assists the 
party in Its directing and supervisory 
work in all organised spheres of life. 
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Aoton, John Emerioh Edward Dalberff- 
Aoton, 1st Baron (1884-1902), historlaS, 
grandson of Sir J. F. E, Acton, b. 
Naples. He studied under Dr (afterwards 
Cardinal) Wiseman at Oscott, but received 
his chief teaching from Dr Bollinger, 
becoming leader of Eng. ‘Liberal Rom. 
Catholics.’ In 1895 he was appointed 
regius prof, of modern hist, at Cambridge, 
in which year he pub. his Lectures on the 
Study of History. After his death his 
great library was presented to Cambridge 
Univ. On Newman’s retirement in 1859 
he ed. the Ramblers in 1862 tl»o Home and 
Forciyn Review. His History of Freedom 
in Antiquity appeared in 1877, and he 
projected, but did not live to sec the 
accomplishment of, the Cambridge Modem 
Historyt 1902-10. Ho was a devoted 
admirer of Gladstone (by whose influence 
he was raised to the peerage, 1809), and 
his Letters to Mary, Daughter of the lit 
Hon. W. E. (Mad,stone, w'cro ed. by 
Herbert W. Paul with an introductory 
memoir, 1904. A.’s efforts to secure a 
reunion of (Christians of different com¬ 
munions, and his prolonged opposition to 
the proposed dogma of papal infallibility, 
made him unpopular with some of his 
fellow Catholics; but his owm fundamental 
orthodoxy never faltered, and his religious 
sincerity influenced many outside his owm 
(Jhurch. See Lord, Acton and his (Jirclc, 
ed. by Abbot Gasquet, 1908, and D. 
Mathew, Acton: the Formative Fears, 
1946. 

Acton, Sir John Francis Edward (173()- 
1811), b. Besanvon, the son of an Eng. 
doctor. He entered the Tuscan Navy, 
and in 1779 reorganised the Neapolitan 
Navy, beo{)ming Prime Minister, General¬ 
issimo, and ISlinistcr of Finance at 
Naples. In 1791 he succeeded to his 
cousin’s title. In 1798 he fled with the 
King and Queen of Naples to liilermo on 
account of the Fr. invasion, but resumed 
his pow'cr on the king’s restoration in 
1799. In 1806 lie again fled with the 
royal family. 

Acton, municipal hor. of Middx, Eng¬ 
land, lying just W. of London. Still a 
vil. in the early 19th cent.; its modern 
development began r. 1860. It was a 
centre of Ihiritanlsni in Cromwell’s time. 
Among its residents have been Richard 
Baxter, George Snvile, Marquess of 
Halifax (‘the Trimmer’), Henry Fielding, 
and Mrs Barry, the actress. A. returns 
one member to Parliament. Pop. 67,100. 
See also Bedford Park. 

Aoton Burnell, Statute of, passed in 
1288 by a parliament which assembled in 
the par. of this name 8 ni. from Shrews¬ 
bury. The passing of this statute was 
indicative of the growing? importance of 
the mercantile class, and its object, as set 
forth in the preamble, was to make pro¬ 
vision for the more speedy recovery of 
debts. It also removed the staple (q.v.) 
from Calais to various tns in Britain. 

Actor, son of Deion or Myrmidon, and 
grandfather of Patroclus, whoso descen¬ 
dants were called Actorides. 

Acts of the Apostles, The, fifth book 
of the N.T. The A., like the third Gospel 
to which It refers as ‘the first treatise,’ are 


dedicated to Theophllus (Beloved of God), 
which may be the real or the assumed 
name of a Rom. convert, probably an 
imperial official as he is called ‘Excel¬ 
lency.’ The Gospel and the A. are 
identical in style; and early tradition, 
nowhere contradicted, assigned the 
authorship of the Gospel to Luke. This 
is borne out by an examination of the ‘ we ’ 
passages in the A. When ‘we’ is used it 
can always bo shovni that Luke is present, 
and when the tliird person, that he is 
absent. The A. were probably written 
between ad 63 and 69, for the author 
records the arrival of St Paul in Rome, but 
not Ids death. This is denied by those 
who place the Gospel later than the fall of 
Jerusalem in ad 70, for the Gospel cer- 
I tainly preceded A. The A. form tho cldef 
source of early Christian Idst.: their 
authenticity has never been seriously 
questioned. The book was written in 
tireck and falls into 2 parts, the first 
12 chapters dealing with the Church 
in Jerusalem and Judaea, with St 
l*eter as the c(*ntral figure, and the 
second, written often in the first person 
plural, treating of the Church among the 
Gentiles and the journeys of St Paul. 
Archaeology has again and again indi¬ 
cated tho careful accuracy of St Luke as an 
historian, even in details of local colour 
and administration. ‘Nowhere can he be 
convicted of a mistake. On many points 
on which ho used to be supposed to be in 
error, ho has now been i>roved correct’ 
(E. J. Bicknell, A New Commentary on 
Holy Scripture, 1928). See W. M. Ramsay, 
St Paul the Traveller, 1895; S. L. (jaiger, 
Archaeology atid the N.T., 1989; W. L. 
Knox, Acts of the Apostles, 1948. The A. 
were not quoted often, nor very early. 
Papias, who was bishop of Hierapolis in 
Phrygia in tho earlier half of the second 
century, was acq^uainted with them, os 
he refers to Philip the Deacon and his 
daughters (Acts xxi. 9), and Justus 
Barsabas (Acts i. 28). Irenaeus, Tertul- 
lian, Hippolytus, and Clement of Alex- 
n.ndria quote A. frequently; tho echoes of 
them are to be found in tho writings of 
Ignatius, Poly carp, and others. 

Actuarius, Johannes (d. 1283), physician 
at the court of Constantinople. He wrote 
an important treatise on urinoscopy 
(diagnosis of disease by examination of 
the urine) and another on mental disease. 

Actuary. The functions of the A. are 
primarily concerned with the application 
of the theory of probability, and of mathe¬ 
matical and statistical processes generally, 
to practical affairs, and especially to the 
financial and statistical problems con¬ 
nected with life assurance and pension 
funds. There are statutory requirements 
that certain of these functions should be 
performed by a qualified A. 

The derivation of the word actuary, from 
tho Lat. aetuarius (the oificlal who 
recorded the aeta or deeds of the Rom. 
Senate), affords no clue to its modern 
significance. In England, during the 18th 
cent., de Moivro and other eminent mathe¬ 
maticians were commonly consulted on 
the valuation of annuities and other 
interests dependent upon human life. 
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Modern life assurance may be said to date 
from the estab. in 1762 of the Equitable 
Society with its scale of premiums 
properly graduated according to age. 
In the society's deed of copartnership, its 
chief executive ofHcer was styled Actuary, 
and the widespread use of the word actuary 
to describe all those who were skilled in 
problems Involving life and similar con¬ 
tingencies was almost certainly due to the 
character and abilities of Win Morgan, 
F.R.S., the A. of the Equitable from 1775 
to 1830, who may justly be regarded as 
the father of the actuarial profession. 
The skill in calculation requhed by the 
nature of the work of the A. led to a special 
emphasis on mathematical ability. Thus 
fellows of the Royal Society played a 
large part in the develoi)ment of actuarial 
science in its early days, and In the 19th 
cent, fellowship of the Royal Society was 
accorded to such professional A.s as 
Benjamin Gompertz, Griffith Davies, 
Charles Anscll, and Peter Hardy. 

In life assurance work A.s are almost 
invariably employees of the company, the 
prin. A. occupying a responsible executive 
position. He is required, among other 
matters, to fix premiums and to value the 
liabilities; ho may also he concerned with 
the investment of the funds, the accept¬ 
ance of risks, and legal and taxation 
matters affecting life assiiraiico. A.s are 
also cngagecl in the supervision of the 
finances of pension funds, friendly socie¬ 
ties, and similar institutions; in this 
sphere the A. usually acts in the capacity 
of a consultant. A.s are employed in the 
Gov. A.’s Dept, an important part of 
whose work is concerned wit-h the nuances 
of the National Insurance scheme, in the 
Admiralty, and other gov, depts, as well 
as by local authorities and public boards. 
Because; of tlielr familiarity with finamdal 
and statistical problems, a growing 
number of A.s arc employed in adminis¬ 
trative, financial, and statistical work in 
industry, both private and nationalised, 
and commerce. 

The methods of assembly and analysis 
of statistical data form siu essential part 
of the training of an A. He is thus basic¬ 
ally a statistician wJio has also re<reiv(‘d a, 
mathematical training of a practical 
character designed to fit him to apply the 
professional techniques developecl in con¬ 
nection with the activities mentioned 
above. In view of their special preoccu¬ 
pation with vital statistics, A.s hove 
always played an active part in the study 
of the problems of demography. 

The professional qualification of an A. 
Is secured in the United Kingdom by 
passing the examinations of either the 
Institute of A.s or the Faculty of A.s, 
bodies which were founded respectively in 
1848 in London and 1850 in Edinburgh, 
and which have since been incorporated 
by royal charters. The standard of tlie 
examinations is high. Both these bodies 
are concerned not only with the granting 
of diplomas, but with the professional 
education and training of a.t;tuarial 
students. In this connection they ad¬ 
minister, for the assistance of students, 
a joint Actuarial Tuition Service, which 


provides tuition for the examinations of 
both bodies. To further the edncatlonaj 
side of their activities, the Institute and 
Faculty have pub. from time to time a 
complete rangro of text-books. Both the 
Institute and Faculty seek to advance the 
standard of professional knowledge by the 
discussion at sessional meetings of papers 
submitted by members. A record of the 
proceedings at those meetings is preserved 
m the jour, of the Institute and the 
Transactions of the Faculty. The coun¬ 
cils of the two bodies collaborate in the 
conduct of a continuous investigation of 
the mortality of assured lives and 
annuitants, based upon data contributed 
by individual life offices. 

The Society of A.s is a sister body oper¬ 
ating in Canada and the U.S.A., and 
granting diploirias of standing similar to 
those of the Institute and Faculty. There 
are also actuarial bodies in a number of 
continental countries. International Con¬ 
gresses of A.s are held from time to time 
at which papers are submitted and dis¬ 
cussed. Arrangements for successive con¬ 
gresses are part of the functions of the 
Coinite Permanent dos Congres Inter¬ 
nationa,ux d’Actuaires, with headquarters 
in Brussels, membership of which is inter¬ 
national. 

Acufia, Cristdval de (1597-c. 1650), 

Jesuit missionary, b. Burgos and d. Peru. 
Ho wrote an aeronnt of a journey of 
exploration down the Amazon, wliicli 
appeared in 1641 as Nuevo dcacubrimienio 
del gran rio de las Amazonas. 

Acupressure (Lat. neus. nevdlo: premere, 
to press), method formerly \ised of eom- 
])rossiug a.!) artery witli a needle t o arrest a 
haemorrhage. The needle is plsiced ^)cr- 
pendienlarly to tin* artery near its opening, 
crossing over it in such a way as to exert 
pressure upon it, and thus stopping the 
flow of blood. 

Acupuncture (Lat. ants, needle; jtuvgere, 
to prick), in surgery, iinncdnre of thie skin 
with a needle for t he exit of fluid, the relief 
of pain, etc. It was long used by the 
Chinese, who believed that by such an 
operation the harmful vajamrs which gave 
rise to certain disorders were released from 
the body. 

Ad Duo Pontes, see Pontiovkdra. 

Ad libitum, or ad. lib. (at discretion, at 
pleasure). In music, denotes that the yjart 
HO rnfirkcd need not necessarily bo played 
strictly to tiim*, but that the performer 
may pause or introduce any cadenza or 
addition of his own. An accompaniment 
is said to bo o. 1. when it is not ossontial, 
and may be either played or omitted. 

Ad valorem (Lat., ‘according to the 
value’), commercial term implying that 
calculations for stamp duty, etc., are 
made on the value of a bond or other 
article. In rules and orders fixing cer¬ 
tain duties, a. v. duties, as opposed to 
sped fie duties, are those levied according 
to t.Iie value of the goods imported. A. v. 
staiiii) duties, e.g. in the ease of a lease or a 
hill of exchange, are. under the Stamp 
Acts, payable according to the value of 
the subject-matter of the particular instru¬ 
ment. 

Adagio (It. ad agio, at leisure), in music, 
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term Indicating: that the movement Is 
slow. It Is also used as the name of a 
piece of music, or as the distingrulshlng: 
title of a single movement. 

Adair, James (fl. 1775), trader and 
historian of the Amer. Indians, emigrated 
to America in 1735. He adopted the 
theory that the Amer. Indians, among 
whom he lived for 40 years, came from 
the lost 10 tribes, a theory subsequently 
elaborated by Dr Boudinot in his Star of 
the West, 1816. His History of the 
American Indiaiis, dealing with their 
language, habits, and character, is a 
valuable and interesting work. 

Adalbert (c. 1000-7*2), Archbishop of 
Hamburg-Bremen, declined the papacy 
offered by Henry III and desired to found 
a patriarchate in the N. He exercised 
great power over Henry IV, whom he 
educated, and though the nobles accom¬ 
plished his expulsion from court in 1066, 
lie was recalled in 1069. He assisted in 
the conversion of the Wends. See Adam 
of Bremen’s Oesta Hammaburgensis Ec~ 
clesiac Pontificum. 

Adalbert, St {d. c. 740), b, North¬ 
umbria. As a deacon he accompanied St 
WtUibrord (ci.v.) to Friesland, and ho was 
the patron of Egrnont Abbey. 

Adalbert, St, apostle of the Slavs (c. 956- 
997), b. of a noble Bohemian family, was 
consecrated Bishop of Prague in 983. He 
afterwards became a Benedictine monk in 
Rome, but twice returned to preach in 
Poland, Prussia, and Hungary. Ho was 
mai’tyred near Danzig, and in 1880 his 
bones were reinterred in I’rague Cathedral. 
St A.’h feast is kept on 23 April. 

Adalia, see Antalya. 

Adam, the first man. The word, linked 
with adamah, ground (Gen. ii. 7), and 
probably connected with the Heb. root 
adam, red, is used as a generic name for 
man in the Hob. and Assyrian languages. 
In Gen. the article is soinetiiTK^s prefixed 
and sometimes not, giving us ‘the man’ as 
the first created individual, aiul ‘man ’ as a 
species. Adam as a proper name docs not 
really occiir until Gen. v. 1. (The word 
for man in Gen. ii, 23 is Ish, that for 
woman being Jshshah.) Two accounts of 
the cveation of A. are combined in the 
Bible. Gen. i.-ii. 3 describes it as 
taking place on the sixth day after that 
of the plants and animals. The more 
detailed narrative, starting at ii. 4, tells 
of the formation of man of tlio dust of 
the ground, and his installation in the 
Garden of Eden, in the midst of wliich 
rew the tree of life and the tree of 
nowledgo of good and evil. The fruit 
of the latter tree was strictly forbidden 
him, but ho was enjoined to cultivate 
the other T>lants and enjoy their fruits. 
The animals wore then formed from earth 
substance, and were named by A. Then 
God caused a deep sleep to fall upon him, 
during which Eve was made from his own 
flesh and bone. Induced by the tempter 
to eat of tlie forbidden fniit. Eve per¬ 
suaded A. to eat also, and for this dis¬ 
obedience both were expelled from paradise 
to become the T>rogonitor8 of a fallen race. 
Much has been written in discussion of 
the question whether the story of A. w^as 
E.E. 1 


intended as hist., mythology, or parable, 
and on Its relationship to the findings or 
modem science. Scientific inquiry like 
that of Darwin classifies facts to arrive at 
the ‘laws' or uniformities of nature, dis¬ 
regarding questions like creation and the 
ultimate destiny of man. The Gen. 
account, on the other hand, attempts to 
describe the relationship of God and man, 
stating the hist, of the human race in 
terms of such facts as were available, with 
a direct view to formulating a religious 
code. The aim of the writer being the 
spiritual elevation of mankind, the story 
of creation is told chiefly for its spiritual 
and moral significance. ‘It is a popular 
account suited to the mentality of the 
writer’s age, and directed to a purely 
religious purpose’ {Catholic Commentaiv 
on Holy Sirripture), so that fact and 
allegory are blended. 

Many accounts of the creation from 
other sources contain elements of the Bible 
story. Among the anct Egyptians, for 
instance, it was believed that men were 
produced from the mud of the Nile under 
the influence of the sun-god. Babylonian 
inscriptions describe a garden with 4 rivs. 
as being connected with an early state of 
innocence, and the serpent also features in 
Babylonian mythology. The prehistoric 
lore of the Hebrews was of course con¬ 
nected with that of their neighbours. 
The contrast between the spiritual truth 
and profundity of the Gen. narratives and 
the shallowness and gross polytheism of 
creation myths elsewhere shows the 
enlightening and refining power of in¬ 
spiration. By adding together the years 
in the generations of the patriarchs, as 
given in Gen. v.. Bishop Ussher arrived at 
the date 4004 no as the time of A.’s 
creation. The value of such a method of 
<*omputation is now understood to be nil ; 
life began many millions of years ago, and 
man has been differentiated from the other 
animals probably for at, least 100,000 years. 

Later Jewish stories introduced fanciful 
accounts of A., as that he was of huge 
proportions, covering the earth com- 
ph'tely. His first wife was Lilith, who 
fled from him and became a demon when 
Eve was created. In the Manichaean 
mythology, A. is not represented as a 
creation of God at all, but as the son of 
Satan, prince of darkness, by ‘Sin’ or 
‘Desire.’ Satan had stolen light from 
heaven, which passed into A., and by 
diligent fostering by the spirits of good the 
prospect of light’s finally overcoming the 
power of darkness in man w^as held out as 
the great hope of the Manichaean religion. 
Eve w'as given to A. by Satan, and repre¬ 
sents the sensual element. She, however, 
was seduced by Satan; thus Cain and Abel 
were said to be the sons of Satan and Eve, 
the offspring of A. and Eve being Seth, 
w'lio thus carried forward the tradition of 
light. 

A Moljammedau account states that A. 
performed a penance lasting 1000 years in 
Ceylon, Augustine suggested that the 
cause of A.’s expulsion from Eden was 
tlmt, after Sataii’s victory over Eve, A. 
was led by the power of love to share her 
shame and punisliment. This idea is 

* o 
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adopted In JParodi^e ; Milton also used Adam* Albrecht (1786—1862)* Htho- 
the Habhinicol eiccoimts of the celestial grapher and one of the finest painters of 
hierarchy, Satan being identified with Ger. battle scenes, h. Nordlmgen. He 
Lucifer, ‘son of the morning,* who had followed Beauharnais in Russia and It^y, 
fallen from heaven. Another Rabbinical and accompanied Radetzky in 1848. 
tradition made A. the author of Psalm Among his best works are ‘ The Battle of 
xcii., the ‘ Sabbath Psalm.* Moscow ’ and ‘ The Battle of Leoben. 

An attempt has been made to prove that Adam, Alexander (1741-1809), scholar, 
A. was a so-called Palaeolithic man, to h. Moray. Educ. at Edinburgh Hniv., he 
whom the Creator added prenatally the became rector of Edinburgh High School 
moral and spiritual qualities which differ- in 1771. Among his students were Walter 
entiated Neolithic man from his immediate Scott, Jeffrey, and Brougham. He 
forerunners. {See M. Morris, New Light on received the honorary degree of LL.D. in 
Genesis, 1926, and Man Created during 1780. Ilis Roman Antiquities, 1791, 
Descent, 1926; E. F. Sutcliffe, ‘Genesis,’ in obtained continental fame. Ses A. Hen- 
A Catholic Commentary on Holy Scriphire, derson, Account of the Life and Character 
1953). Pius XII in his encyclical ‘ Humani of Alexander Adam. 1810. 

Generis,’ 1950, says that divinely guided Adam, de I’Isle, see ViLLiEiiS jjk l’Isle- 
evolution is a theory compatible with Adam. 

revelation so far as the physical organism Adam, James (1730-94), 3rd son of 
of man is concerned, but not as concerning Wm A., architect, of Kirkcaldy, Scot- 
his soul; that Gen., however, clearly land; studied in Italy, 1760-3; then prac- 
teaches the unity of the human race, tised in collaboration with his brother 
descended from an original pair, so that Robert (q.v.). Probably designed most of 
nolygenism (the ap])caran(ie of truly Portland Place, London. 1776-80. 
human creatures—consisting of body and Adam, Juliette, Fr. author, n&e Juliette 

soul—in different places, independently) is Lamber (1830-1936), b. Verberie, Oise, 
not a permissible theory: such a theory Married to a lawyer, La Messine, she pub. 
cannot bo reconciled ‘with what the under that name lUnnche de Coucy, 
sources of revelation and the (’hiirch’s Venfance, in 1858, followed by iddes anti- 
Hutboritatlvo tcatdiing put forth con- proudhoniennes svr Vamour, la femme et le 
ccrnlng original sin.* mariage. After her second marriage, in 

Adam, famous Fr. family of sculptors. 1868, to Edmond A., prefect of police, she 
comprising Jacob Sigisbert A. (1670 - wrote largely under lier maiden name, 
1747), a sculptor of religious subjects among her later works being Lc SUge de 
and his 3 sons, all natives of Nancy. J^aris, 1873; Le Roman dc won enfance ct 
Lambert Sigisbert (1700-59) went to de ma jeunesse, 19(^2,; Mes premieres armes 
Paris in 1719, and after 4 years’ study litUraircs et poUiiqnes, 1904; Mes senti- 
gairiod the ytrix dc Home. At the com- 7nenfs et nos idecs avant J870, 1905; Mes 
raand of Pope Clement XII he executed illvsions et nos sonffrances durantlesii'ge de 
a design of the Virgin appearing to St J*aris, IdOd; .1/A nglcicrrc cn Egypte, 1Q22; 
Andrew’ Corsini, and he became subse- L’Egypte: une lecon diplomatique, 1924. 
quently academician of St Luke. IIowmis She founded the Nonvclle Revue in 
much employed in decorating royal resi- 1879, and her salon was politically influ- 
dences, and his works include ‘ La Seine et ential. 

la Marne,’ at St Cloud; ‘Neptune et Adam, Paul Auguste Marie (1862- 
Amphitrite,’ 1740, at Versailles; *V6nus 1920), Fr. novelist, b. Paris. Il'is first 
au bain,’ 1742, for the chateau do Choisy; book \vaH the Zolaesque Chair inollc, 1885; 
and 2 marble groups, ‘l^a Chasse’ and ‘La the second, Soi, 1886, a study of feminine 
P^che,’ now at Potsdam. lie pub. in 1754 egoism. He devoted liimKclf to historical 
a Recueil de sculptures antiques grecques invest,igation, distinguishing between 
ct romaines. Nicolas Sdbastien (1705-78) stories of his own day (L’Epoque) and 
went to Rome with his brother, and was those of a former time { Le Temps et la vie). 
elected ac4idomician for his ‘ Prom6th6e Ho wTote Robes rouges, 1891, and Le 
d6chir6 par un vautour,’ 1762, now in MysUre des foules, 1896. Then came 4 
the Louvre. Other works are ‘ Lc Martyre romances of the Napoleonic time: La 
de Sainte Victoire,’ 1743, and the tomb of Force, 1899; L'Enfant d'Austerlitz, 1902; 
Catherine Opalinska, 1749, at Nancy. La Ruse, 1903; and An soldi de juillet, 
Frangois Balthasar Gaspard (1710-61) 1903, in which he was greatly assisted by 
also obtained the prix de Rome, and after- the recollections of his grandparents. See 
wards lived in Berlin as sculptor to the C. Mauclair, 1921. 

King of Prussia from 1747 to 1750. His Adam, Robert (1728-92), architect, b. 
works were of mythological subjects, Kirkcaldy, Scotland; 2nd son of Win 
such as ‘Apollon,’ 1748, and ‘Diane au A., architect. Travelled in Italy, 1754; 
bain,’ 1756. All 4 d. in Paris. then in 1757 surveyed Diocletian’s palace 

Adam, Adolphe (1803-56), Fr. operatic at Spalato In Dalmatia, on which he 
comnoser who studied composition under pnb. a magnificent folio vol. in 1764. 
Boieldieu and wrote many comic operas. He was appointed ‘Architect of the King’s 
Among his best w'orks are Le Chalet, Works’ jointly with Sir Wm Chambers 
1834; Le Postilion de Longjumean, 1836; (q.v.) in 1761. Ills priii. designs, among 
Le Roi d'Yvetot, 1842; Cagliostro, 1844; a very long list of buildings, were the 
Le Tordador, 1849; and the ballet of Admiralty Screen, 1760; Lansdowne 
Giselle, 1841. His autobiographical Sou- House, 17G2-8; the Adelphi (with his 
venirs d*un musicien and Derniers sou- brothers), 1768-72; Mansfield Street. 
venirs d'un musicien were pub. 1857-9. 1770-5; 20 St James’s Square, 1772-4; 
See A. Poneln, Adolphe Adam, ISll. Apsley House, c. 1775; 20 Portman 
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Square, 1775-7; S. andJB. sides ot Fitzroy 
Square, c. 1790—1800—‘all in London; 
Kenwood, Syon House, Osterley House, 
Kedleston Hall, Harwood House—all 
these were remodellings of existing 
mansions; Luton Hoo; Mellerstaln and 
Gosford House in Scotland; Charlotte 
Square, 1791, and the Register House, 
1774-92, in Edinburgh; also Edinburgh 
Unlv., 1789-91, completed by Playfair 
1816-34; Glasgow Royal Infirmary (since 
rebuilt). lie and his brother pub. in 
1773-9 The Works in Architecture of 
Robert and James Adam> See bio¬ 
graphies by J. Swarbrick, 1903; A. T. 
Bolton, 1922; J. Lees-Milne, 1948. 

Adam de la Halle, or Le Bossu (6. 1240, 
d. 1285-8), Fr. poet and dramatist, b. 
Arras. He wrote Le Jeu de la feuilUe, 
the first Fr. comedy (c. 1277), and at the 
court of Naples he composed the first 
known comic opera, Le Jeu de Robin et de 
Marion, c, 1283. A complete ed. of his 
works, by Coussemaker, appeared in 1872. 
See H. (luy, Essai sur Adam de la Halle 
(2nd ed.), 1923. 

Adam of Bremen, Ger. historian and 
geographer, was b. in the IHh cent., but 
the dates of his birth and death and 
definite particulars of his life are unknown. 
In 1068 he was made canon of Bremen 
Cathedral under Archbishop Adalbert 
q.v.), and principal of the cathedral school, 
n the years 1072-6 ho was engaged in 
writing the Gesta IJammalniroensis Ec- 
clesiae PonUficum, his hist, of Hamburg 
and the spread of Christianity in the N.; 
the best csd. of this book is by Lap pen- 
berg, 1876. lie d. on 12 Oct., probably in 
1076. 

Adamant (Gk ndanias, unbreakable), 
now used only poetically for a hard sub¬ 
stance, was formerly synonymous with a 
diamond, and also by false etymology 
connected with the lodestonc. 

Adamantine Spar, aluminium oxide, the 
mineral substance ranking second to the 
diamond in hardness, found in various 
coloured and colourless forms. See 
COUXTNDITM. 

Adamawa, or Fumbina, region of W. 
Africa., lying partly in Nigeria and partly 
in the Cameroons. It is included in the 
N. ureas of the mandated ter. of the 
Cameroons. It has a good clim.ate and 
a fertile soil, but it is mainly a cattle- 
rearing comitry. The N. part of A. is 
traversed by sev. trade routes connecting 
Bomu and Dikwa with Yola and Garua. 
Over these routes go the natron and black 
salt from the N. to Benue, and in addition 
to this through traffic a large tonnage 
of ground-nuts and locally woven 
textiles is carried. It is watered by the 
Benue R., a trib. of the Niger. Exports 
include hides and skins and ground-nuts. 
It is named after a chief, Adama, who 
founded the Yola emirate. The chief tn is 
Yola (British), and other tns are Nauman 
and Jalingo (British) and Garua, Ngaun- 
d6r6, and Lame (French). A. was visited 
by Heinrich Barth (q.v.), the Ger. ex¬ 
plorer, in 1851. Pop. 400,000. 

Adamites, name of a Gnostic sect of the 
2nd cent, in Africa, who sought to re¬ 
establish the Innocent state of man at the 


time of the creation, going naked and 
rejecting marriage. The doctrine was 
prevalent among some of the Beghiurds or 
Brethren of the Free Spirit (q.v.) in the 
14th cent., and a similar sect appeared in 
Bohemia and Moravia in the 15th cent. 
They were massacred by Zlska in 1421. 

Adamnan, or Adomnan, St (c. 630-704), 
famous as the author of the Life of St 
Columba, was 6. of a family called Hy- 
Neill, in Ulster. He received his educa¬ 
tion at the monastery of Clonard. In 
679 he was appointed abbot of Iona. 
While visiting his pupil Aldfrid, King of 
Northumbria, he became converted by 
the Venerable Bede to an acceptance of 
the Rom. observance of Easter, and to 
the adoption of the regulation tonsure. 
He endeavoured to inculcate the same 
change of view among his own community, 
but failed, although some success attended 
similar efforts in Ireland. His feast is on 
23 Sept. 

Adams, Arthur Henry (1872-1936), New 
Zealand poet and novelist, b. Lawrence. 
He was educ. at Otago High School 
and Univ., and afterwards became a 
journalist in Australia, where he wrote 
l)oems, plays, and novels. Ills Collected 
Verse appeared in 1913. His novels are 
'Jhissock Land, 1904; Galahad Jones, 1910; 
A Touch of Fantasy, 1912; and Grocer 
Grcaiheart, 1915. He also wrote an auto¬ 
biography, A Man's Life, 1929. 

Adams, Charles Follen (1842-1918), 
Amor, dialect poet, 5. Dorchester, Massa- 
cJiusetts. Ho fought at Gettysburg, and 
subsequently became a dry-goods dealer 
in Boston, diverting himself by writing 
poems in Ger. dialect like the Breitmann 
ballads. Leedle Yawcob Strauss (1876) 
made him famous. His collected poems 
were pub. in 1910. 

Adams, Charles Francis (1807-86). 
Amer. diplomatist, son of John Quincy 
A. (q.v.), b. Boston, Massachusetts. 
8tudie<i diplomacy under his father at 
an early age in Russia and England, 
and returning to Harvard graduated in 
1825. Studied law, and sat in the Massa¬ 
chusetts House of Ke])reHentatives and 
Senate. Sat as a Republican in Con¬ 
gress; was appointed minister to Great 
Britain in 1862. He opposed the sailing 
of the Alabama, and succeeded in in¬ 
fluencing Lord John Russell in stopping 
the Alexandra and 2 ironclads intended 
for tho Confederate states. He left 
England in 1868 and sat at the Geneva 
Conference (1871-2). He ed. the works 
of John A. (1850-6) n.nd the memoirs of 
John Quincy A. (1874-7). Sec life bj’- 
his son, C. F. Adams, jr, 1900. 

Adams, Clement (c. 1519-87), school¬ 
master and author, b. Warwicks. Educ. 
at Eton and Cambridge, ho became school¬ 
master to the king’s pages of honour. 
His Lat. Anglorum Navigaiio ad Mos- 
covitas is an account of Richard Chan¬ 
cellor’s voyage to Russia, the first Eng. 
venture into that country; it was printed 
by Hakluyt in his collections of 1589. 

Adams, Francis (1796-1861), doctor and 
scholar, b. Aberdeenshire. He studied 
at Aberdeen and London and practised 
medicine at Banchory. He trans. and 
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ed. the Gk modloal writers Paiilus 
Aegrineta, 1844-7* Hippocrates, 1849, and 
Aretaeus, 1856. 

Adams* Francis William Lauderdale 

(1862-93), Australian poet and novelist, 
6. Malta, of Scottish parentage. He 
ioined the staff of the Sydney Bulletin, 
in which many of his poems appeared, but, 
depressed by an incurable Tung disease, 
committed suicide at an early age. His 
best-known works are Henry and Other 
Tales, 1884; Leicester, an autobiographical 
novel, 1884; Australian Essays, 1886; 
Poetical Works, 1886; and Songs of the 
Army of the Night, 1888. His play, 
Tiberius, is striking and original. 

Adams* Henry Brooks (1838-1918), 
Amer. historian, grandson of sixth 

S resident of the H.S.A.; b. Boston. 

raduatod Harvard, 1858. Travelled in 
Europe, 1858-60; in England, 1861-8, 
as secretary to his father, (Charles Francis 
A., the Amer. minister. His History of 
the United States from 180J to 1817 (first 
pub. 1889-00) is a standard treatise, 
wrote, besides many essays and studies, 
MoTii-Saint-Michel and Chartres, j>rivate]y 
printed 1904, pub. 1913, and an auto¬ 
biography called The Edveation of Henry 
Adanns, privately printed, 1906. pub. 
1918. He d. at Washington. 

Adams* James Truslow (1878-1949), 
Amer. historian, b. Brooklyn. Educ. at 
Yale, he accompanied Col. House on his 
mission to Great Britain during the First 
World War, and thereafter turned to 
writing hist., his work The Founding of 
New England, 1921, being awarded the 
Pulitzer Prize. He wrote sev. other 
books on New England, a hist, of The 
Adams Family, 1930, and some social 
studies, including Onr Business Civilisa¬ 
tion, 1929, and 7'he American, 1944. 

Adams* John (1735-1826), second 
president of the U.«.A., b. Quincy, Nor¬ 
folk CO., Massachusetts, Educ. at 
Harvard (1755), he was called to the Bar 
in 1758. He was one of the Massa¬ 
chusetts representatives in the (’ontinental 
Congress in 1774, and a promoter of the 
Declaration of Independence, 1770. He 
became ambas. to Holland, 1782; to 
Great Britain, 1785; President of the 
U.S.A., 1797- 1801. He pub. A Defence 
of the Constitutions of the United States of 
America in 1787. See also Unitkp 
States, History. See bibliograi>hy to 
Works, cd. by C. F. Adams, 1850-6; 
Letters of John Adams Addressed to His 
Wife, 1840-1; Familiar Letters of J. 
Adams and His JVife Abigail Adams, 1876; 
J. T. Morse, John Adams, 1885; M. 
Chamberlain, John Adams, 1899, 

Adams* John Couch (1819-92), astro¬ 
nomer, b. near Launceston. He and 
Leverrier share the honour of having 
worked out the position of the undis¬ 
covered planet Neptune in 1846 after 
noting the irregularities in the motion of 
Uranus. In 1859 he was appointed 
Lowndean prof, of astronomy and 
geometry at Cambridge. His later work 
was connected with the orbit of the 
Leonid meteors, the motion of the moon, 
and terrestrial magnetism. 

Adams* John Quincy (1767-1848)* 


sixth president qf the U.S.A. and eldest 
son of John A. (q.v.), second president* 
b. Quincy, Norfolk co., Massachusetts. 
He studied diplomacy in Europe under his 
father in 1778: returning to America he 
graduated at Harvard, 1788. He became 
ambas. at The Hague, 1794; to Prussia, 
1797; to Russia, 1809; in London, 1815; 
secretary of state of the U.S.A., 1817; 
President, 1825-9; defeated by Jackson In 
1828, he returned to Congress in 1831. 
See also United States, History. See 
C. F. Adams (ed.). Memoirs of John 
Quincy Adams, 1874-7; J. T. Morse, 
John Quincy Adams, 1883; James Truslow 
Adams, The Adams Family, 1930. 

Adams, Joseph Quincy (1881-1946), 
Amer. scholar. He? was educ. at Chicago, 
Cornell, Ijomlon, and Berlin Univs., and 
bec.ame prof, of English at Cornell. From 
1931 till his death ho was Director of the 
great Folger Shakespeare Library in 
Washington. His works include Shake¬ 
spearian Playhouses, 1917, and Chief 
Pre-Shakespearian Dramas, 1924; he was 
also general editor of the New Variorum 
Shakespeare. 

Adams, Maude (1872-1953), h. Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Her mother being an actress 
in a stock company. Maude began playing 
child ijarts at a very tender age, bee joining 
ill her young womanhood one of America’s 
favourite actresses. She created many 
star parts in plays by Barrie arul Edmond 
Rostand, and was an intimate friend of 

Adams, Samuel (1722-1803), Amor, 
statesman, b. Boston, Massachusetts, 
U.y.A. He graduated at Harvard Col¬ 
lege, 1740. Ho took the populai* side In 
the disturbances caused by the Stamp 
Act, 1765, and in 1764-74 was a member 
of the legislature of MaKsarhusetts. He 
signed the Declaration of Independence, 
1776, and became lieutenant-governor, 
1789-93, governor until 1797, of Massa- 
ehusetts. He devoted his life to the 
cause of the independence of America, 
and wrote political essays. He was called 
the Amer. Cato. 

Adams* Thomas* Puritan preacher 
who fl. from 1612 to 1653, called by 
Southey ‘ the i)rose Shakespeare of I’uritaii 
theologians.' He wrote sermons and 
theological works, and from 1612 to 1623 
bold the positions of preacher at Willing- 
ton, Beds, vicar of Wiiigrave, Bucks, and 
preacher at St Gregory’s under St Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

Adams* William (c. 1540-1620), navi¬ 
gator, b. Gillingham, near Chatham, and 
apprenticed as a sailor when twelve 
years old. He hccamc pilot-major to a 
fleet from Rotterdam which, though 
bound for India, reachtJd Japan, where A. 
lived until his death, hecoming second in 
command of an Eng. settlement founded 
1613, and making voyages to Siam and 
Cochin China. 

Adam’s Apple: 1. In common parlance, 
the boss or projection in the neck caused 
by the thyroid cartilage of the larynx, 
most prominently marked in the male. 

2. In botany, the Citrus limetta, or 
sweet lime, a pale yellow, roundish fruit 
with a boss at the point. Its name, po 7 no 
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d*Adamo, was given by the Italians, who 
thought the depressions on the surface 
resembled the mark of Adam's teeth. It 
belongs to the Rutaceae, the orange and 
lemon family. 

Adam’s Bridge, Indian Ocoan, is a 
chain of sand*banks which, with the Is. of 
Manaar and Rameswaram, extend from 
Oeylon to the S. coast of India. It lias 
sev. navigable channels for small boats. 
In the Ramayana it is said to have been 
constructed by the monkey-god Hanu- 
inan for the passage of Rama from Madras 
to Ceylon. 

Adam’s Needle, sec Yucca. 

Adam’s Peak, well-known mt of Ceylon, 
is 7300 ft high. It obtains its name from 
the popular Mohammedan belief that 
Adam’s penance took i)laco here after his 
expulsion from Eden. 

Adamson, Patrick (1537-92), b. IVrth, 
graduated M.A., St Andrews, 1558; 
became minister of Ceres, Fife, 1503. In 
1566 he went to France, returning about 
1572, when he became minister of I’aisley, 
chaplain to tlu; regent, and Archbishop of 
St Andrew.s, 1570. lie came into eontlict 
with the Church, was semt as ambas. to 
Elizabeth by James VI, 1583, was charged 
with heresy and excommunicated, 1585. 
Ho was afterwards pardoned, but again 
excommunicated, 1588. lie was the 
author of many tlieological works in Latin, 
both prose and verse. 

Adamson, Robert (1852-1902), prof, of 
philosophy at Manchester, 1870, and of 
logic at Aberdeen, 1893, and (llasgow, 
1895. Among his works on philosophical 
subjects arc Roger Jiacon: the Fhilo- 
Sophy of Science in the Middle Ages, 1876; 
On the Philosophy of Kant, 1879; and I'he 
Philosophy of Fichte, 1881. 

Adana, cliief tn of the Turkish il (prov.) 
of Seyhan (q.v.), situated on Seyhan 
R. about 30 ni. from the Mediterranean. 
Export;S wool, cotton, and grain. Pop. 
172,465. 

Adanson, Michel (1727- 1800), Fr. 
naturalist, b. Aix, d. I’aj'ls. lie was 
destined for the Church, but gave up the 
study for that of natural hist. In 1748 
he went to Senegal, where he made exd- 
lections in every branch of natural hist. 
His NcUxtral History of Senegal was pub. 
in 1757 ; he became a member of the 
Academy of Science, 1759; and his 
Families of Plants appeared, 1703. He 
was reduced to misery and poverty during 
the Fr. Revolution, but was invited to 
become a member of the Institute of 
France, and received a small pension from 
the Fr. Cov. 

Adansonia, see Baobap. 

Adapazari, tn in the Kocaeli il (prov.) of 
Turkey, An important railway junction, 
it is a centre of the linen and tobacco 
trade. During the past 45 years the pop. 
has more than trebled and is now (1955) 
55,126. 

Adaptation (Lat. adapiare, to fit to), 
process of acquiring a fitness for new 
circumstances or new purposes. In 
literature and music the term is used 
to denote the modiheatiou of some form 
of art to allow of its suitable expi’cssion 
in another form. Thus we speak of the 


A. of a play from a novel; or of a poem 
to music, where certain stanzas a^e 
omitted to suit the considerations of 
length usually called for in a song. 

In biology A. means the variations in 
the structure and behaviour of animals 
occasioned by the ne<*essity for continuing 
to live or procreate under somewhat 
altered circumstances. The term is some¬ 
times carelessly used as if it meant a kind 
of conscious striving after fitness, but 
when wo say that a frog is adapted to its 
surroundings, we simply mean that it 
cannot live the life, say, of a cod-fish. In 
the process of evolution of a specieis, varia¬ 
tion in characteristics occurs in 2 ways. 
First, there is the influence of heredity, 
which tends to perpetuate certain 
characteristics, perhaps in the direction 
of the parent away from the type, or as 
reverting to the type away from the 
parent. If the direction taken is one 
that leads to survival, the animal lives 
to carry on what is jierhaps a long process 
of A. But every individual has a certain 
power of reacting to its environment, and 
tends to alter itself in its own life-hist, 
if the variation achieves the object of 
survival, it may be called an A. Thus 
we may say that every distinctive 
charactciristic origijiated in an A., even 
when it is being slowly modified in the 
direction of extinction, for such modifica¬ 
tion Is the resx)on8e to the demand for an 
economy in which all that is useless must 
be abandoned. 

Adar, last month of the Heb. year, 
corresponding to our Fob. Veadar (lit. 
‘and Adar’) wtis the intercalary month 
introduced into 7 of tlie cycle of 19 years. 

Adda (anct Addua), It. riv. which rises 
in the Drtler (iroup (q.v.) of the Alps, 
and flows through Lake Como (q.v.) and 
SE. across the plain of Lombardy to join 
the 1*0 (q.y.), 8 m. above Cremona. 
Length 140 m. See Valtellina. 

Addams, Jane (1860-1935), sociologist, 
b. Cedarville, Illinois. Studied economic 
questions in Europe and America: in 
1889 she helped to found in Chicago Hull 
House, a social settlement. She shared 
the Nobel peace prize in 1931, having done 
much to relievo post-war distress in 
Europe. (See her works Twenty Years at 
Hull House, 1910, and The Second Twenty 
Years at Hull House, 1930.) For 3 years 
she held the post of inspector of streets 
and alleys. See her Democracy and Social 
Ethics, 1902; New Ideals of Peace, 1907; 
The Spirit of Youth and the City Streets, 
1909. See biography by J. W. Linn, 1935. 

Addax, genus of antelopes belonging 
to the Hippotraginae and allied to the 
oryx, found in N. Africa and Arabia. 
Tlje A. 7ia.somacidatus is h large animal 
with a white bund round its muzzle, 
called by the Arabs Abou-AddcLS and by 
Pliny Streps iceros on account of its 
twisted liorns. 

Adder (A.-S. 7}acdre, serpent), name 
applied to sev. poisonous snakes of the 
Viporidao and to some iion-poisonous 
Colubridae. Vipera berus, the Euroi)ean 
A., attains a length of 28 in., and its bite is 
seldom fatal. Wycliffe apx)lieH the term 
to the serpent in the Garden of Eden. 
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Adder’s Tongue, popular name for the 
fern Ophioglosmm vulgcUu7n» which be- 
lonsrs to the Ophiogrlossaceae and is found 
in Britain. It develops only 1 leaf each 
year, and reproduces vogetatively by 
means of buds on the root. 

Addington, Henry, see Sidmouth, Vis¬ 
count. 

Addis Ababa, or Addis Abebe, cap. of the 
Federation of Ethiopia and Eritrea. I 
A. A., which means ‘Little Flower,’ has 
many fine modern buildings, including an | 
opera house, completed in 1955, and 
modern hotels. It is the main centre of 
gov. and commerce and the oflicial resi¬ 
dence of Emperor Haile Selassie I. A. A. 
is connected with thfj coast by rail to 
Djibuti in Fr. Somaliland 4S6 m. away; 
and it is the H.Q. of the Ethiopian Air¬ 
lines which operate an international os 
well as internal service to more than 30 
places. Pop. (1956) of municipality, 
401,915 (which includes 10,859 foreigners, 
inostlv It.). In A. A. proper—pop. 
(1956) 306,759—101,6*27 are Amharas, the 
next most populous ethnological group 
being Gallas, 56,755. There w^ere regis¬ 
tered, in 1956, 40,257 Muslims and 
254,036 followers of the Orthodox Coptic 
Christians. A. A. was the scene of one of 
the worst massacres In modern history 
when for 3 days, 19 Feb. 1937, on the 
orders of Graziani, the whole city was 
given over to mass murder and rapine by 
the Italians. At least 30,000 are said to 
have been killed, many of them herded 
into houses which were set on fire. The 
massacre followed an attempt on the life 
of Graziani. 

Addiscombe, dist. of Croydon, Surrey, 
England, contained the college for ciidets 
of the E. India Co. in which were trained 
sev. notable men, among others Sir Henry 
Lawrence, Lord Napier, and Lord 
Roberts. Pop. 16,300. 

Addison, Christopher, 1st Baron (1869- 
1951), Brit, pohtician and medical prof. 
After a period as medical prof, at Sheffield 
he was elected Liberal member for H ox- 
ton, 1910, becoming first pari, secretary 
to the Board of Education and then 
Minister of Munitions. Minister of 
Health, 1919-21, when he inaugurated 
the medical panel in the National Health 
Insurance scheme and organised the 
Coalition Gov.’s housing scheme. He 
resigned during disputes over the latter 
scheme and ioined the Labour party. 
Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
1930-1. liaised to the peerage in 1937. 
Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs, 
1945-7. Lord Privy Seal and leader of 
the House of Lords, 1947. 

Addison, Joseph (1672-1719), essayist, 
poet, and statesman, b. Milston rectory, 
near Amesbury, Wilts, the son of Lancelot 
A., who was dean of Lichfield, 1683. He 
was educ. at Amesbury, Lichfield, and 
Charterhouse, where he was a fellow pupil 
of Richard Steele. At the age of 15 ho 
went to Queen’s College, Oxford; but 2 
years later ho obtained a scholarship and 
went to Magdalen College, where he 
obtained a demyship, 1689. and his M.A. 
degree, 1693. His facility m writing Lat. 
verse first brought him into notice, and his 


verses addressed, in 1694, to Dryden 
procured him the friendship and intere^ of 
that poet. He became acquainted with 
Lord Somers and Mr Montagu, afterwards 
Ijord Halifax, and it was through the 
influence of the former that ho obtained, 
in 1699, a pension of £300 to enable him to 
travel on the C^ontinent to qualify for 
diplomatic service. On the death of 
William HI he lost his pension, and he 
returned to England late in 1703. In 
1704, after living for some time in London 
in a state of poverty, he was apiiointed by 
I the Gov. to write a poem to celebrate the 
victory of Blenheim. This poem, entitled 
The Campaign, was so Bucoessfiil that ho 
was appointed a commissioner of appeals, 
and hold sev. appointments, 1704-10. 
Ho became imder-seeretary of state, 

1706, accompanied Halifax to Hanover, 

1707, and was appointed secretary to 
Lord Wharton, Lord-Lieutenant of Ire¬ 
land, 1708. In 1709 Steele began the 
Toiler, and A. soon became a contributor, 
taking a leatiing part in its production. 
The first number of the Spectator ap¬ 
peared 1711, and it was continued until 
Dec. 1712 by A. and .Steele. Then 
followed the Guardian, the first number 
of which was pub. in Mar., and the 175tl) 
and last in Oct. 1713; Steele was the 
editor, and A. a contributor. In the 
same year A. brought out his tragedy of 
Cato, which procured for him still greater 
fame than any of his former productions 
had done. In Juno 1714 appeared the 
first number of a continuation of the 
Spectator, to which A. contributed until its 
termination in Doc. 1714. His prose 
comedy The Drummer w/is pub. 1715, but 
it was not a success. He then launclicd 
a periodical pub. in support of the Gov. 
under the title of the Freeholder. It con¬ 
sisted of 2 papers a week, and was con¬ 
tinued until Juno 1716. In the same ye.ar 
he married the dowager Countess of 
Warwick, and in 1717 was appointed 
secretary of state. However, he retired 
from office, 1718, on the ground of ill 
health, but really in consequence of his 
entire inaptitude for debate in parliament, 
and for the ordinary business of his office. 
His health soon began to fail, his domestic 
life was not happy, and ho d. at Holland 
House, Kensington. 

As a poet and dramatist A. formerly 
held a much higher place than ho now 
does; his greatness lies in the fact that 
he is one of the most famous of all Eng. 
essayists. His style is easy, polished, and 
graceful, and his essays are characterised 
by a delicate sense of propriety, a lively 
fancy, and a most original and exquisite 
humour. He was the founder of a new 
school of popular writing, and his works 
had the object of raising the manners and 
standard of life of the people, and of 
forming a good taste and sound opinion. 
Although many have attempted to 
imitate him, none has surpassed him, 
and his contributions to the Taller, 
Spectator, and Guardian are both amusing 
and instructive, and suited alike to the 
gay and the serious. In character he 
was supposed to have been somewhat 
cold; nevertheless he was kind and 
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magnanimous; and the ease and grace 
of his manners and conversation made 
him both popular and admired. 

Eds. of A.'s works by Tickell, 1721; 
Hurd, 1800-11; Greene, 1856. Spectator, 
od. G. Gregory Smith, 1897-8; Tatter, 
G. A. Aitken, 1898. Letters od. W, 
Graham, 1941. See aUo lives by R. 
Steele, 1724; L. Aikin, 1843; W. J. Court- 
hope, 1884; P. Srnlthora, 1954; and in 
Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, 1781. 

Addison, Thomas (1793-1860), physi¬ 
cian, h. Long Benton, near Newcastle 
upon Tyne. He received his medical 
education at Edinburgh Univ., where he 
graduated in 181.5. In 1820 he entered 
Guy’s Hospital, to which he was appointed 
physician in 1837. Ho was F.R.C.P. in 
1838. During his life A.’s fame rested 
upon his eminence as a physician, his skill 
as a diagnostician, and his great ability 
as a teacher. To-day he is remembered 
for his original descriptions of a disease of 
the suprarenal capsules (Addison’s disease, 
q.v.) and of pernicious (or Addisonian) 
anaemia (1849). With Richard Bright 
(q.v.) he wrote Elements of the Practice of 
Medicine, vol. i, 1839; ho contributed 
many valuable i)apers to Guy's Hospital 
Reports, notably on pneumonia, tubercu¬ 
losis, skin diseases, and anatomy of the 
lung. Plis Published Writings, 1868, 
includes a biography. See also Wilks and 
Bettany, History of Guy's Hospital, 1892. 

Addison’s Disease, syndrome of signs 
and symptoms associated with hypofunc- 
tion of the suprarenal glands (q.v.). 
Thomas Addison (q.v.), physician to Guy’s 
Hospital, first described the condition 
ill a paper read to the South London 
Medical Society in 1849. Later, in 1855, 
he pub. a monograph. The Constitutional 
and Local Effects of Disease of the Supra¬ 
renal Capsules. Of the 11 cases described 
by Addison, 6 showed destruction of the 
adrenal glands by tuberculosis, 4 by 
malignant growths, and 1 only showed 
atrophy of the glands from no obvious 
cause. A. D. is rare in children and in 
those over 60 years of age. It is com¬ 
monest in the second and third decades. 
The main features of the disease are 
muscular weakness, fatigue, loss of appe¬ 
tite, loss of weight, low blood pressure, and 
pigmentation of the skin and mucous 
membranes. It is now known that the 
disorders of function associated with A. D. 
are caused by a deficiency of the hormones 
secreted by the cortex of the suprarenal 
glands. The nature and mode of action 
of 2 of these hormones, deoxycortone and 
cortisone (q.v.), have recently been dis¬ 
covered. Knowledge regarding 2 other 
adrenal hormones, the fat-controlling 
hormone and the pigrment-controlling 
hormone, is incomplete. In addition to 
these 4 hormones, the supraronals also 
secrete androgens, oestrogens, and pro¬ 
gesterone, which are a group of sex hor¬ 
mones. Until the discovery and isolation 
of deoxycortone and cortisone as thera¬ 
peutic substances, progressive A. D. was a 
fatal disease, complete absence of supr^ 
renal hormones being incompatible with 
life. Treatment now consists in giving 
deoxycortone and/or cortisone by injection 
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or by mouth. In this way the natural 
hormones, which owing to the destruction 
of the suprarenal glands are absent from 
the circulating bloodstream, are replaced 
by artificial means. There is no cure for 
A. D. The most that can be done is to 
maintain life by supplying the body with 
the essential hormones which it is unable 
to manufacture for itself. 

Addition (Lat. adders, to put to) is the 
putting together of 2 or more magnitudes. 

In arithmetic and algebra it is the 
first rule denoting the putting together 
or adding of sev. numbers or quantities 
of the same kind into 1 number or 
quantity, called the sum or total. The 
sign of this operation is -I, pronounced 
plus, the Latin for more. Thus 2-13 
means the number 2 added to the number 
3, and a+b means the quantity a added 
to the quantity b, and represents the sum 
of a ana b. 

Addled Parliament, The, nickname of 
James I’s second parliament, which sat 
in 1614, and did not pass a single Act. 
The king wished to obtain supplies 
without settling the question of imposts, 
but to this the members—among whom 
wore Pym and Wentworth—w'ould not 
agree, and James therefore dissolved it. 

Address, Forms of. The form of A. 
to and between persons has lost much 
of the ceremony that characterised the 
custom a few generations ago. Many of 
the methods and terms used to-day would 
then have been serious breaches of 
etiquette, but are adopted now with a 
great freedom from due ceremony. The 
forms of A. should be as follows: 

Ambassador, British. Address: ‘His 
Excellency (according to rank), H.B.M.’s 
Ambassador and Plenipotentiary,’ then 
‘Sir* or ‘My Lord,' etc., according to* 
status. In conversation use ‘Your 
Excellency.* Respecting the ambas.’s 
wife, the form ‘Your Excellency,’ though 
not correct, is often used. 

Archbishop. ‘His Grace the Lord 
Archbishop of -, My Lord Arch¬ 

bishop.’ Later references in the same* 
communication, ‘Your Grace.’ In for¬ 
mal documents to the Archbishoi) of 
Canterbury the following is used: ‘The* 
Most Rev. Father in God (full Christian 
and surnames), by Divine Providence 
Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, Primato 
of All England and Metropolitan.* To 
the Archbishop of Y ork: ‘ The Most Rev. 
Father in God (Christian name), by 
Divine permission Lord Archbishop of 
York, Primate of England and Metro¬ 
politan.* Irish archbishops are ‘ The Most 

Rev. the Archbishop of -,* but if 

the archbishop is a temporal peer ‘The 
Right Hon. and Most Rev.’ is used. 
Rom. Catholic archbishops in England 
and Ireland are addressed as ‘The Most 
Rev.* 

Archdeacon. ‘The Venerable the Arch¬ 
deacon of--, Venerable Sir.’ After¬ 

wards the same. 

Baron. ‘The Right Hon. Lord -,’ 

or ‘The Lord-, My Lord.’ Refer to- 

‘Your Lordship.* 

Baron*s daughter. If unmarried, ‘The 
Hon. (Christian name and surname).” 
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If xnarried, *The Hon, Mrs (husband’s 
surname).’ Beg-in ‘Madam/ If married 
to a baronet or hnigrht, ‘The Hon. Lady 
(husband's surname).’ Begrin ‘My Lady/ 
If married to a peer, or the son of a duke 
or marquess, A. acoordingrly. 

Baron's son. ‘The Hon. (Christian 
and surname).’ Begin ‘Sir.* In Scot¬ 
land the eldest sons of Scottish peers are 
addressed, ‘The Hon. the Master of 
(peerage title).’ 

Baron's son's wife. ‘The Hon. Mrs 
(husband’s surname).* Begin ‘Madam.* 
If the daughter of an earl, marquess, or 
duke, A. accordingly. 

Baroness, in own right or husband's. 

‘The Hight Hon. the Baroness -,’ 

‘The Kight Hon. Lady -,’ or ‘The 

Lady -.* Begin ‘My Lady.’ Refer 

to ‘Your Ladyship.* 

Baronet. ‘Sir (Christian name and 
surname), Bart.* Begin ‘Sir.’ 

Baronet's urife. ‘Lady (surname).’ 
Begin ‘Madam.’ Reference ‘Your Lady¬ 
ship.* 

Bishop, abroad. Sec Bishop, Scottish. 

Bishop, Anglican and Rom. Catholic. 

* The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Lon¬ 
don,* or ‘The Lord Bishop of London.’ 
Commence ‘My Lord Bishop.’ Refer to 
tis ‘ Your Lordship.’ A bishop is addressed 
in formal documents as ‘The Right Rev. 
Father in God (Christian name), by Divine 
permission Lord Bishop of London.’ 

Bishop, Irish. ‘The Right Rev. the 
Bishop of Ossory,* or referring to the 
Bishops of Meath and Tuam, ‘The Most 
Rev.’ Commence ‘Right Rev. Sir,’ or 
‘Most Rev. Sir.’ Rom. Catholic bishops 
in Ireland, ‘ The Most Rev.* 

Bishop, retired. ‘ The Right Rev. 

Bishop -,’ or ‘The Right Rev. - 

-, J).I).’ Begin ‘Right Rev. Sir.* 

Bishop, Scottish. ‘The Rigiit Rev. 
the Bishop of St Andrews, Dunkeld, 
and Dunblane.* The Bishop I’rimus is 
usunlly addi'essed, ‘The Right Rev. the 
Primus.’ 

Bishop, Suffragan. ‘The Right Rev. 
the Bishop Suffragan of Bedford.’ Com¬ 
mence ‘ Right Rev. Sir.’ 

Clergy. ‘The Rev. (Christian and 
smnarne).’ Begin ‘Rev. Sir.’ If the 
son of a duke or marquess, ‘The Rev. 
Lord.* If the son of a viscount or baron, 
‘The Rev. the Hon. (Christian name and 
surname).’ 

Comjmnion of an order of knighthood. 
The ordinary form is used with the 
-addition of the initials C.B., C.M.G., 

C. T.E., as the case may bo. 

Consul, British. ‘-- ---, Esq., 

H.B.M.’s Agent and Consul-General,’ or 
‘Consul-General,* or ‘Consul,* or ‘Vice- 
Consul,’ according to rank. 

Countess. ‘The Right Hon. the 

Countess of-.* Commence ‘Madam.* 

Refer to as ‘ Y^our Ladyship.’ 

JJean. ‘The Very Rev. the Doan of 
-.’ Begin ‘Veiy Rev. Sir.* 

Doctor. The ordinary form of A. is 
used with the addition of the initials 

D. D., M.D., LL.D., Mus.D., etc. 

Dowager. The widow of the holder of 

a peerage becomes a dowager on the 
marriage of her son. She is addressed 


} as *The Dowager Lady-/ The same 

title can be held by more than one per¬ 
son, hence the term is used less frequently 
to-day, and an alternative form, e.g. 
‘The Right Hon. Helen, the Countess of 

-,’ is used, distinction being made by 

the use of the Christian name. 

Duchess. ‘Her Grace the Duchess of 

-.* Begin ‘My Dear Madam.’ Refer 

to as ‘Your Grace.* 

Duke. ‘His Grace the Duke of-.* 

Commence ‘My Lord Duke.’ Further 
reference, ‘Your Grace.* 

Duke's daughter. ‘The Right Hon. 
Lady (Christian name and surname),’ or 
‘ The Lady (Christian name and sur¬ 
name).’ Commence ‘Madam.* A. later 
08 ‘Your Ladyship.* If married to a 
peer, A. in husband’s rank. 

Duke's eldest son and his children. 
The courtesy title is treated as if it were 
an actual peerage. The eldest son takes 
the grandfather's third title and is 
addressed as a peer. 

Duke's eldest son's wife. As if she were 
the wife of an actual peer. 

Duke's younger son. ‘ The Right Hon. 
Lord (Christian name and surname).’ 
Commence ‘My Lord.’ Refer to as 
‘Your Lordship.’ 

Duke's younger son's wife. ‘The Right 
Hon. Lady,* or ‘The Lady (husband’s 
Christian name and surname).’ Com¬ 
mence ‘Madam.’ Later refer to as ‘ Your 
Ladyship.’ 

Earl. ‘The Right Hon. the Earl of 

-,’ or ‘The Earl of-Commence 

‘My Lord.’ Refer to later as ‘Your 
Lordship.’ 

Earl's daughter. See Duke’s daughter. 

Earl's eldest son, and eldest son's wife. 
Regard the title, which is by courtesy, as 
an actual peerage. 

Earl's younger son and his wife. See 
Baron’s sou and his wife. 

Governor-Geueral of Dominion or Colony, 
Governor of Colony. ‘His Excellency the 

(jiovernor-Geueral (or Governor) of-.’ 

Rank wall determine the beginning. 
Refer to as ‘ Your ExceUoncy.’ 

.Judge, English or Irish. ‘The Hon. 

Sir-,* if a knight, or ‘The Hon. 

Mr .Justice-.* Commence with ‘Sir.’ 

lie is only addressed as ‘Your Lordship’ 
or ‘My Lord’ on the bench. 

Judge, Scottish. Same as Lord of 
Session. 

Judge of County Court. ‘His Honour 

Judge -.’ Refer to, wlien on bench, 

as ‘ Y^our Honour.’ 

Justice of Bcare, in England only. 
When on bench only use ‘Your Worship.* 

King. ‘The King’s Most Excellent 
Majesty.' Commence ‘Sire,’ or ‘May it 
please Y^our Majesty,’ or in the case of a 

Lord, ‘Lord-presents his duty to 

Your Majesty.’ Reference, ‘Your 
Majesty.’ 

King's Counsel. Ordinary A. with 
K.C. added. 

Knight Bachelor. Same as Baronet 
with Bart, omitted. 

Knight Commander of the Bath, of St 
Michael and St George, or of the Star of 
India. ‘Sir (Christian name and sur¬ 
name),* with the hiiUals K.C.B., 
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or K.U.o.I,, according to 
deslgrnatlon. Oommenoe 'Sir.* 

Knight of the Garter, or of the Thistle, or 
of St Patrick. Ordinary knigriit A. with 
initials K:.G., K.T., or K.P. added. 
KnigfU*8 wife. See Baronet’s wife. 
Lord Advocate of Scotland. ‘The Right 
Hon. the Lord Advocate.* Begin *My 
Lord.’ 

Lord Chancellor. ‘ The Right lion, the 
Lord High Chancellor.* Rank will deter¬ 
mine beginning. 

Lord Chief Justice. 'The Right Hon. 
the Lord Chief Justice of England.* If 
a peer commence according to status, 
otherwise, same as judge. 

Lord High Commissioner to the General 
Assembly. ‘His Grace the Lord High 
Commissioner.* Commence according to 
peerage rank. Reference, ‘Your Grace.’ 

Lord Justice-Clerk. ‘The Right Hon. 
the Lord Justice-Clerk.’ Commence ‘My 
Lord,* and refer to ‘Your Lordship.* 

Lord Justice-General of Scotland. ‘ The 
Right Hon. the Lord Justice-General.* 
Begin with ‘My Lord,’ and refer to ‘Your 
Lordship.* 

Lord Justice of Appeal. ‘The Right 

Hon. the Lord Justice -,* or the 

‘Right Hon. Sir-.* Begin and refer 

to as for judge. 

Lord Mayor of London, York, or 
Dublin. ‘The Right Hon, the Lord 
Mayor of London,’ or 'The Rig^ht Hon. 

- -, Lord Mayor of London.* 

Commence ‘My Lord,* and refer to ‘Your 
Lordship.* 

Lord Mayor's wife. ‘The Right Hon. 

the Lady Mayoress of-.* Commence 

‘Madam.* Refer to ‘Your Ladyship.’ 

Lord of Appeal in Ordinary and wife. 
See Baron and Baroness. Children do not 
take any title. 

Jjord of Sessio7i in Scotland. ‘The 

Hon. Lord -.* Commoiico with ‘My 

Lord,* and refer later to ‘Your Lord- 
ship.* The wife has no title. 

Lord Provost. ‘Tiie Jiight Hon. the 
Lord I’rovost of Ediubiirgli,’ ‘The Hon. 
the Lord Provost of (SJnsgow,* ‘The Lord 
I’rovost of Aberdeen* (or of Perth). 
Commence with ‘My Lord Provost,’ or 
‘My Lord.’ Refer to ‘ Yom* Lordship.’ 
Wife lias no title. 

Maid of Honour. ‘The Hon. Miss 

-.’ Commence ‘Madam.* 

Marchioness. ‘Tho Most lion, the 

Marchioness of -.’ Comrnence 

‘Madam.’ Refer to ‘Your Ladyship.* 
Marquess. ‘The Most Hon. the 

Marquess of-,’ Commence ‘My Lord 

Marquess.’ Refer to ‘Your Lordship.* 
Marquess's daughter. See Duke’s 
daughter. 

Marquess's eldest son. See Duke’s 
eldest son. 

Marquess's younger son. See Duke’s 
younger son. , 

Mayor. ‘The Right Worshipful tho 

Mayor of -.* Begin ‘Sir.* Refer to 

'Your Worship.* , 

Member of Parliament. M.P. is added 
to the usual form of A. 

Minister Resident. '- Esq. 

(or according to rank), H.B.M.’s Minister 
Resident.* 


I O0cers in the Army and Navy. The 
[ professional is prefixed to any other rank, 
e.g. 'Admiral the Right Hon. the Earl 

of -,* ‘Lieut.-Col. Sir - -, 

K.C.B.* Officers below captain in the 
Army or commander in the Navy are 
usually addressed by their civil rank with 
the initials of their corps, e.g. R.A., R.E., 
added. 

Premier, According to rank. 

Prince. ‘ His Royal Highness the 

Duke of -,* If a duke. Otherwise 

‘His Royal Highness Prince (Christicui 
name).* In both cases commence ‘Sir.* 
Refer to ‘Your Royal Highness.* 

Princess. If a duchess ‘Her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of -.* Other¬ 

wise ‘Her Royal Highness the Princess 
(Christian name).* Commence ‘Madam,* 
and refer to ‘Your Royal Highness.* 

Principal of a Scottish University. If a 
clergyman ‘The Very Rev. tho Principal 

of -,* or ‘The Very Rev. Principal 

(surname).* 

Privy Councillor. 'The Right Hon.,* 
followed by name and title. Rank will 
determine bemnnlng and reference. 

Queen. ‘The Queen’s Most Excellent 
Majesty.* Commence ‘Madam,’ or ‘May 
it please Your Majesty.* Otherwise, 

‘Lord - presents his duty to Your 

Majesty.* Reference ‘Your Majesty.* 

Recorder. ‘Sir,* ‘Your Worship.* 
‘The Worshipful* (London only), ‘Right 
Worshipful.’ 

Secretary of State. * His (or Her) 
Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State 
for the-Department.* 

Sheriff of Lo^idon. ‘The Right Wor¬ 
shipful.* 

Viscomit. ‘The Right Hon. the Lord 

Viscount -.* Commence ‘My Lord.* 

Refer to ‘Your Lordship.* 

Viscount's daughter, son, and son's wife. 
See Baron’s daughter, son, and son’s 
wife. 

Viscouniess. ‘The Right Hon. the 

Viscountess-or ‘The Viscountess 

-.’ Bogin ‘Madam.’ Refer to 

‘Your Ladyship.* 

Correspondence between equals loses 
mucli of its formality, e.g. ‘My dear 
Lord.’ Persons of no superior rank 
usually adopt ‘Sir,’ ‘Dear Sir,* or ‘My 
dear Sir,’ according to the degree of 
familiarity existing between tbeira. To a 
firm ‘ Gentlemen * or ‘ Sirs * is nsuaUy 
the form. 

In the U.S.A. the President, Govern¬ 
ors, and all ambas. are addressed as 
‘His Excellency.* The Vice-President, 
heads of Executive Depts, Justices of the 
Superior Courts, mayors of tns. Senators, 
Congressmen, Consuls, Lieutenant- 
Governors, and tho heads of State depts 
are addressed as ‘The Hon.* 

Addua, see Adda. 

Ade, George (1866-1944), Amer. humor¬ 
ist and playwriglR, h. Kentland, Indiana. 
He studied science at Purdue Univ., and 
after some years as a journalist started 
an original line with Fables in Slan^, 1900. 
These moral tales of modern life, in a 
vernacular of his own devising, were so 
successful that he wrote half a dozen vols. 
of them under various titles. He also 
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wrote novels and a number of successful 
play8» including Speaking to Father» 1923, 
and The College WidoWy 1924, 

Adelaer, Kurt Sivertsen (1622-75), 
Dutch admiral of Norwegian birth, who 
assisted Venice against the Turks (1654), 
and was so successful in many naval 
battles that Frederick III, King of Den¬ 
mark, made him admiral of the Dan. fleet, 
1662, and gave him the title of A. 

Adelaide (Amelia Adelaide Louisa 
Theresa Caroline) U792~1849), Queen of 
Great Britain, wife of William IV, eldest 
daughter of (ieorge, Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg-Meiningen. She married William, 
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city. The belt of park lands encircling 
the city, preserved in the original plans, 
has been maintained and now provides A. 
with one of its notable charms. Bridges 
communicate between the N. and S. parts, 
and the streets are wide and well paved. 
The chief business dists. are RimdJe and 
Illndley, Currie and (»renfell Sts, 
while King Wm St, about a mile long, 
is one of the flnest traffic avenues in 
Australia. I’our roadways, facing the 
cardinal points of the compass, known as 
N., 8., E., and W. Terraces, are in the 8. 
part. The edasaio pii^ce de r^swiance, 
approached from the now railwaj' station. 
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ADELAIDE: NOUTH TERRACE EAST 

On the left is the national war memorial; the three buildings to the right of it are 
the circulating and public libraries and the museum. 


then Duke of Clarence, in 1818. .She 
helped to raise the moral standard of life 
at court, and was a devoted wife to Wil¬ 
liam. All their children d. in infancy. 
See M. Ilopkirk, Queen Adelaide^ 1946. 

Adelaide, cap. of 8. Australia, on the 
Torrens K., 7 m. by rail from Port A. on 
the Gulf of St Vincent. It was founded 
in 1837, and named after the queen of 
William IV; and owing to the discovery 
of gold soon became an important city. 
It is situated on a large plain, bounded on 
the 8. and E. by the Mt Lofty Range, and 
is the one Australian city planned at the 
outset with some coherent regard for prin¬ 
ciples. There are no slums. Modelled 
on the Gk ideal, A. is commonly named 
*the Athens of the 8.’ Admirable fore¬ 
sight was shown in the laying out of the 
city, which is square in form and divided 
by the R. Torrens into 2 parts, the N. 
being the residential, the S. the business 
centre; the suburban area, however, has 
expanded considerably all around the 


is N. Terrace, which is planned like a 
l^arisian boulevard with lawns and 
flower-beds. Hero arc situated the 
museum, art gallery, parliament house 
(built of 8. Australian marble). Gov. 
House, the hosiiital, and the leading 
clubs. A. is rich in marble statues. The 
national war memorial of marble, very 
largo in scale, representing the Prologue 
and Epilogue of War, stands in front of 
Gov. House. A bronze equestrian statue 
at the corner of King Wm St com¬ 
memorates the 8. Australians who fell 
in the S. African War. There is also 
a bronze in Oeswell Garden near the A. 
Oval to the memory of Sir Ross 8mith, 
K.B.E., M.C,, the aviator. Other notable 
public buildings are those of the univ., 
which plays a largo part in the cultural 
life of the city and the state; the Anglican 
cathedral of St Peter’s; and the Rom. 
Catholic cathedral. The botanic gardens 
and park and zoological gardens are 120 
ac. in extent. A. is connected by rail 
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with Sydney, Melbourne, Perth, Brisbane, 
and other Important tns and is the ter¬ 
minus of the overland tele8n:‘aph from 
Port Darwin. There are also trolley and 
motor buses, and the tramway system’s 
metropolitan and suburban routes cover 
149 m. of single track. The water supply 
is good and is obtained from the catch¬ 
ment areas of the Onkaparinga and 
Torrens, and is stored in 5 reservoirs. A. 
is the emporium for S. Australia, export¬ 
ing through Port A. wool, wheat, llour, 
and silver and copper ore. There are 
hardware, sheet-mctid, and motor body 
building works. Pop. 500,000. 


Adeler, Max (Charlas Heber Clark) 

841-1915), Amer. author and Journalist. 

e was on the editorial staff of the 
Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia, and ed. 
the Manufacturer, Among his works, 
mostly humorous, are Out of the Hurly- 
Burly, which procured him worldwide 
fame in 1874; Elbow-Room, 1876; Random 
Shota, 1879; The Quakeress, a novel, 1905; 
By the Bend in the River, short stories, 
1914. Though in literature the most 
irresponsible of jokers, he was a very 
serious politician—a high tariff protec¬ 
tionist. 

Adelges, formerly Chermes or Kermes, 
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‘Adelaide Advertiser,* morning daily 
newspaper, estab. 1858, with a present 
circulation of over 170,000 daily. A. A. 
Newspapers Ltd also controls a network of 
4 broadcasting stations and lias a half- 
interest in the only Sunday newspaper 
pub. in S. Australia. The company’s 
pubs, include the A. Chronicle, a weekly 
newspaper devoted to primary industries. 

Adelard of Bath (12th cent.), philo¬ 
sopher and one of the most learned men 
of medieval times. After studying in 
France he travelled in Spain, Italy, N. 
Africa, and Asia Minor. He trans. 
Euclid’s Elements from the Arabic, and 
wrote, between 1118 and 1133, a cele¬ 
brated work De Eodem ct IHverso (On 
Identity and Difference). It establishes 
him as the founder of the doctrine of 
indifference, according to which genus and 
species retain their identity in the 
individual. There is an ed. of De Eodem 
et Diverso by H. Willner (1903). See L. 
Thorndike, ‘Adelard of Bath and the 
Continuity of Universal Nature ’ in Nature, 
xciv, 1915. I 


genus of minute gall-lice or aphids which 
infest conifers, particularly Norway and 
Sitka spruce. Typical is A. abietis of 
which the young insects feed at the base 
of leaf needles in spring, causing swellings 
or gulls like false cones, which eventually 
contain 100 or more cavities, each har¬ 
bouring sev. young aphids. The galls 
open in Juno; the escaping aphids are 
winged and fly to infest secondary hosts, 
such as larch, pine, or silver flr, for sev. 
generations, without forming galls, pro¬ 
ducing a winged generation in July of 
the second year, which flies back to the 
spruce to lay eggs and repeat the life 
cycle. A, cooleyi infests Douglas flr and 
Sitka spruce; A. nusslini, silver flr. 
Infestation of primary host shows in galls, 
of secondary host in small specks of sticky 
white down on leaf needles. Die-back of 
stems may follow, but damage is rarely 
severe on trees grown under suitable 
conditions. 

Adelia Land, see Terre Ad^.lie. 

Adelphi, dist. S. of the Strand, London, 
deriving its name from Adelphoi (Gk, 
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‘brothers’) because Its development was 
due to Robert Adam (q.v.) and his 
brothers James and Wm. They obtained 
a 99-year lease in 1768 from the Duke of 
St Albans for an area largely co-teimmous 
with the site and gi’ounds of the famous 
Durham House which had stood there 
since the early 13th cent. Land had to be 
reclaimed from the Thames, and gi'oat 
arched vaults served as foundations for 
the houses nearer the riv. Owmg to the 
charm of its architecture and a line situ¬ 
ation the A. became a favoured residential 
dist. There ha\e been many distin¬ 
guished residents, including Garri(‘k and 
U. B. Shaw. Latterly the cliniacter of 
the dist. has altered considerably, and 
very little remainH of the Adam archi- 


hls will, and before his death the nature 
of the article or property bequeathed is 
entirely changed, or the property is 
destroyed, the legatee is said to suffer 
from A., i.e. he gets nothing. The word 
18 also used in the legal sense of ‘satis¬ 
faction,’ e.g. if a testator owing money 
make a creditor a beneficiary under his 
will to the same amount as the debt, or 
more, then the legacy is held to have 
extinguished the debt. 

Aden, Brit, tn and Crown colony, which 
also gives its name to the gulf of Aden, as 
well as to the adjoining protectorate 
(see beloir). It is the most populous and 
important port of Arabia, and the total 
pop. of the colony is 140,000 in an area of 
7r» sq. m. The tn stands at the end of a 



ai>i:n harbour 


lecture. In 1935-8 the very flue A. 
Terrace was rtjplaced by the huge block of 
office bmldings known as The A. There 
were at one time 4 streets in honour 
of the Adam brothers: Adam Street, 
Robert Street, John Street (now John 
Adam Street), and William Street (now 
Durham House Street). There has always 
been uncertainty about the part taken m 
th6 scheme by Robert Adam’s brothers, 
but it appears that James and WTn had a 
little and John had nothmg to do with it. 
See Charles Pendrill, The Adelphi, 1934. 

Adelsberg, see Pohtojna. 

Adelung, Johann Christoph (1732- 
1806), Ger. linguist, lexicographer, and 
grammarian, b. at Spantekow near 
Anklain, Mecklenburg, and d. at Dres¬ 
den. He de^ oted bis time to trans. work, 
philology, and languages, and was lib¬ 
rarian to the electoral library, Dresden, 
from 1787. His works include Geschiclite 
der Kultur, Deutsche Spraehlehre fur 
Schulen, Umstondliche^ Lehrgebaude der 
devtschen Sprache, Orammatisch-kntisches 
Worterbuch der hochdeutschen Mundart, 
and Mithridaies Oder allgemeinc Sprachen- 
kunde. 

Ademption means the revocation or 
taking away of a grant or legacy. Thus 
if a testator leaves a specific article in 


rocky iieuiiisula (which is joined to the 
mainland by a narrow sandy isthmus not 
1 m. wide), and is heavily fortified, being 
Indeed the only fortified point between 
Egypt and Bombay. The Camp, as it is 
called, or A. proper, stands in the crater of 
an extinct volcano. And rocks surround 
it, rismg at the higliest point to 1725 ft, 
and the mean ami. temp, is 83“ in the 
shade. The other centres of pop. are 
Steamer Point and Sheikh Othman, 
towards the interior, and the Little A. 
peninsula, site of a large oil refinery. A., 
a most prosperous tn under medieval 
Turkish rule, was inhabited by 500-000 
Arabs at the time Capt. Haines annexed 
it after an almost bloodless coup (1839). 
A system of rain-collecting cisterns was 
once the chief source of wat>er supply, 
but water is now obtained from bore¬ 
holes at Sheikh Othman, and the cisterns 
(which are of unknown origin) are now 
only of historical interest. By the 
convention with Turkey the old boun¬ 
dary, delimited in 1905, was extended 
to a point on the coast opposite Bahrein 
(q.v.) on the Persian Gulf. Adminis¬ 
trative control used to be exercised 
through the Gov. of India, the Colonial 
Office being responsible for political 
questions. In 1932 A. was separated 
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from the Bombay Preeidency and formed 
mto a prov. under a chief commiaaioner 
under the direct control of the Gov. of 
India. But it ceased to be a part of Brit. 
India in 1937, and is now a Grown colony 
under a governor, who is assisted by an 
executive council and a legislative council. 
The chief industries are salt and cigarette 
man Ilf., and the total sea-borne trade was 
estimated at £73,600,000 (imports) and 
£62,700,000 (export®) in 1955. The trade 
of A. decayed after the Portuguese dis¬ 
covery of the Cape route, but with the 
opening of the Suez Canal A.’s old import¬ 
ance revived, and it is now a most im¬ 
portant oil bunkering and coaling station 
and port of call, besides being an emporium 
for the trade of the adjacent African and 
Arabian coasts. The Brit. Gov. has 
treaty engiigements with, and subsidises, 
the neighbouring Arab tribes from the 
strait of Bab-el-Maudeb to Muscat 
ter. at Has JJharbat. There is a court 
of inilimited civil and criminal juris¬ 
diction, called the Supreme Court, from 
which certain appeals lie to the E. African 
Court of Appeal at Nairobi. 

l^erira, a small unfortified is. of 5 sq. m. 
(pop. 300), is included in tlio colony of A. 
The is. of Karaaran on the H(!d Stui about 
200 m. N. of Perim, taken by Britain in 
1915, is also under the control of the gov. 
of Aden. It is 22 sq. m. in extent (nop. 
2200 ), 

Aden Protectorate, a T)ro(-ectorato of 
approx. 112,000 sq, in. with an estimated 
pop. of 600,000, divided into a W. part, 
consisting of a score of sultanates, the 
chiefs of which, including the Sultan of 
Lahej, are in protective treaty relations 
with the Brit. Gov.; and an E. part, com¬ 
prising the Iladhramaut (consisting of tho 
Quaiti state of Shihr and Mukalla, and 
the Katliiri state of Seiyun), the sullanato 
of (iishn and Socotra, and the Wahid 
sultanates of Bir ’Ali and Balihaf, all 
of which enjoy protective treaty relations 
with Britain. The Iladhramaut is the 
most important and best organised of the 
areas of the E. protectorate. The pro¬ 
tectorate is bounded on the E. by tho 
Qara country, which is part of tho ter. 
of the Sultan of Muscat and Oman, and 
on the N. and W. by the Great Desert 
and the kingdom of the Yemen, whose S. 
boundary was provisionally fixed by th<3 
treaty of Sanaa (1934), by which the 
Brit. Gov. and the Imam Y’uhia of the 
Yeincui agreed to maintain the etatus quo 
frontier as it was at the date of tho treaty. 
The coastline of the protectorate, which is 
about 600 m. long, begins in the W. from 
Husn Murad, opposite Perim, and runs 
eastward to Ihis Dharbat ’Ali, whore it 
meets the sultanate of Mus(*at. The 
Mahri sultanate of Qishn and Socotra is 
the most easterly part of tlie A. protector¬ 
ate, being bounded on the Kl. by Muscat 
and Cman. The Sultan of (^ishn resides 
on Socotra Is. (1400 sq. m.), wliich lies 
150 m. from Cape Guardafui. This is. 
was occupied by the E. India Co. in 1834 
and came under Brit, protection In 1886. 

Adenauer, Konrad (1876- ), Ger. poli¬ 
tician, educ. Freiburg, Munich, and 
Bonn Univs. lie became a lawyer in 


Cologne, was deputy-mayor, 1906, senior 
deputy-mayor, 1909, and lord mayor, 
1917-33. He was again lord mayor 
of Cologne, 1945, but dismissed by Allied 
Military Gov., 1946. A prominent mem¬ 
ber of the Centre party (Catholic), be 
was dismissed from all his offices by 
Goering in 1933 and was imprisoned on 
political grounds for short periods by the 
Nazis in 1933 and 1944. He remained 
out of public life during the Nazi regime. 
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After tho Swoiid World War A. was 
a foundation member of tho Christian 
Demoeratie Union party, and its president 
in the Brit, /.one of Germany, 1946-A 
Ho representAHl N.-Rhine-Westphalia in 
the pari, council of the 3 W, zones, 1948-9, 
being president of tho pari, council for 
most of this period. 

Tn tlie elections lield in the m^wly estab. 
Federal Ger. Hep. in Aug. 1949 A.’s 
party gained most seats in tlie Bundestag, 
and, by allying with other smaller groups, 
had a clear majority over its prin. oppo¬ 
nents, the Social Democrats. Tlie follow¬ 
ing month A. was elected first Chancellor 
of tho Federal Hep. by tho Bundestag. 
He comliiiied the office with that of 
foreign minister. In the elections of 1953 
the Christian Democratic Union increased 
their representation and A. was re-elected 
CfiiaucoUor. Ho relinquished the post of 
foreign minister in 1955. 

A. has been a strong advocate of 
Federal Germany’s participation in the 
defence of W. Europe against Com¬ 
munism, and much of his cnancellorsliip 
has been taken up with problems relating 
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to the Ger, defence contribution, about 
which he has had to fight hard against the 
prin. opposition party, the Social Demo¬ 
crats. Though devoted to the cause of 
Ger. reunification, A. has throughout 
maintained that, whatever Russian de¬ 
clared policy, truly democratic reunifica¬ 
tion cannot be hindered in any way by 
Federal Germany being able to negotiate 
from a position of strength and security 
such os membership of N.A.T.O. gives 
her. In 1955 he visited Moscow, as a 
result of which diplomatic relations were 
estab. between Russia and Federal 
Germany, and sev. thousand Ger. 
prisoners still held in the Soviet Union 
sent liome. 

Adenitis (Gk aden, a gland), term used in 
medicine to indicate inflammation of the 
lymphatic glands. It may be eitlier acute 
or chronic. The function of lymphatic 
glands (or nodes) is to act as filters in the 
lymphatic drainage system. A., there¬ 
fore, is a symptom, as a rule, of some 
disease process within the area of the body 
that is drained by the lymphatic channels 
on which the affected lymphatic glands 
are situated. In acute A. tlie disease is 
usually an infected wound or sore, the 
invading micro-organisms being carried 
away by the lymphatics and trapped in 
the glands, wdiere, in turn, they set up 
inflammation and sometimes suppuration. 
Chronic A. may be due to a chronic 
infection, such as tuberculosis (q.v.). 
Lymphatic glands are also tho seat of 
secondary cancer (q.v.), tho malignant 
growth colLs being carried along the 
lymphatic channels from the primary 
cancer. A blood disease, lymphadenoina 
or Hodgkin’s disease, (tauscs enlargomont 
of tlie lymphatic glands. 

Adenoids, or Adenoid Growths, enlarge¬ 
ment of the lymphatic tissues at tho back 
of the uosc and throat. The eoiuUtion 
occurs mainly in young children, and is 
evidenced by mouth-breathing (duo to 
obstruction of the nasal air i)as8ages), 
liability to colds and irritable cough, nasal 
speech, and a characteristically dull facial 
expression. A, are frequently associated 
with chronic tonsil sepsis, and tho in¬ 
fection spreads up through the Kustachian 
tubes (q.v.) to tho middle ear and is a 
common cause of otitis media. Deafness 
in children is often caused by adenoidal 
obstruction of the Eustachian tubes. 

Aderbaizan, sec Azerbaijan. 

Adersbach, see AdrSpacji. 

Adhesion, in physics, the molecular 
force between masses or particles of 
different substances, as distinct from 
cohesion, the force between parts of the 
same substance. 

Adhesion, in botany, the union of 
different organs. 

Adhesion, in pathology, denotes union 
of two surfaces by the production of 
lymph after inflammation. It occurs, for 
example, after pleurisy (q.v.) when the 
two layers of the pleura adhere together. 
Peritonitis (q.v.) is also the cause of A. 
between peritoneal surfaces, and A.s may 
occur after abdominal operations. Some¬ 
times intestinal obstruction results from 
peritoneal A.s. A.s of the two layers of 


the pericardium {see Heart) may foDow 
ericarditis. Normal healing of a wound 
y ‘first intention* is an example of A.s 
performing a beneficial role. 

Adhesives are prepared from many 
naturally occurring substances, starch, 
casein, bones and skins {see Glue), and 
exudations of trees. A. are also prepared 
from synthetic resins (q.v.). 

Starch, nsually provided from maize, 
farina, tapioca, or sago, is prepared by 
disintegrating the vegetable matter and 
separating the starch granules by flota¬ 
tion. The whole process is carried out in 
the cold. When tho starch is used as an 
adhesive, it is gelatinised in water either 
by heat or chemical action. Dextrin 
derived from starch is a material of widely 
varying properties according to manu¬ 
facturing conditions. This is obtained 
from starch either *by acid roasting, 
enzyme action, or acid hydrolysis. Dex¬ 
trin is used as an adhesive either as a 
simple solution in water or modified by the 
action of chemicals, generally borax and 
other alkalis. Casein is prepared from 
sour milk b^^ either acid or rennet pro¬ 
cesses. Acid casein is generally preferred 
for A. Tho casein can be dissolved to 
form an adhesive in two ways, either by 
tho action of borax and other alkalis or by 
dissolving the casein in a strong solution 
of urea. Casoin A. can bo made waterproof 
by sev. moans. Exudations of trees in¬ 
clude natural rubber latex and nuiuerous 
natural gums such as arabic, tragacanth, 
and kurya. Natural rubber latex is the 
liquid collected as a result of incisions in 
the bark of llcvca hrasilir.)isi.8. This is 
stabilised by the addition of ammonia and 
preservatives and tioncentrated by centri¬ 
fuging. (Jum arabic {.Acacia) is a solid 
resinous exudation from many spcioies of 
Acacia legmnmosae, used as a viscous 
solution in waiter plus some glycerine. It 
is widely used as a ro-inoistening gum, 
e.g. on postage stamps. Cum tragacanth 
(gum hog tragacanth) is a solid loaf-like* 
exudation from many Asiatic species of 
Astralagus leguuiinosae. Prei)aration and 
use are similar to gum arabic. 

Some A. have particular application for 
special work. Thus Canada balsam is a 
resill obtained by piercing tho hark of the 
Arner. balsam fir. Its chief property is 
its transparency when set, which makes it 
eminently useful in optical w^ork for 
cementing together glass surfaces. Paste 
is used for cementing paper and is made 
from flour or starch, the flour being rubbed 
up with water and boiled, ’rho addition 
of water before boiling improves the 
quality, making it thinner and stronger. 
In large quantities, for wall-papering and 
bill-sticking, it can be made by mixing a 
quartern of flour with a quarter of a pound 
of alum into a creamy consistency with 
warm water, and then pouring on boiling 
water and stirring. As this paste is liable 
to become mouldy and putrid, it can bo 
made permanent by tho addition of a little 
corrosive sublimate. Liquid glues are 
prepared from shellac, which is caused to 
dissolve by boiling with borax. Red 
cement, or Faraday’s cement, is used by 
instrument-makers for cementing glass to 
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metals. It is made by melting five parts 
of black resin with one part of yellow wax 
and then stirring in gradually one part of 
red ochre In fine powder and previously 
well dried. Mfju&iic cetnent is made by 
mixing twenty parts of well-washed and 
sifted sharp sand with two parts of litharge 
and one of slaked lime. This is mixed 
with linseed oil, which sets by its property 
of absorbing oxygen. It is used for 
repairing stone-work. Sodium silicate is 
also used for closing the pores and resisting 
attack. See also Glue and Synthetic 
Resins. 

Adiabatic, without transference of heat. 
If a change takes place in a system, and no 
heat enters or leaves during the process, 
the change is said to be an A. change. 
Rapid changes of pressure in gases, e.g. 
sound waves, are usually A. provided that 
the walls of the container are poor thermal 
conductors and thermal ra,diation is ex¬ 
cluded. See Thermodynamics. 

Adiabene, region of N. Mesopotamia E. 
of the Upper Tigris, conquered by Trajan. 
In the Christian era it was trib. to the 
Parthians. 

Adiantum, genus of ferns of the Poly- 
podiaceae, which usually inhabit damp 
tropical woods. A. cninllus-vencris, the 
maidenhair fern, Is found rarely in Britain 
and Europe. About 200 species of A. 
are known. 

Adiaphora (Gk, ‘indifferent things’), 
word signifying such actions as the Stoics 
held to lie in the border region between 
good and evil. The Adiaplioristic con¬ 
troversy in the Ger. Protestant Reforma¬ 
tion arose from a dispute over certain 
Catholic tenets. Seeking to reconcile his 
Catholic and Protestant subject/S, the 
Emperor Charles V in 1548 drew up a 
temporary ritual and rule of faith pending 
the settlement of the matter by a general 
council. The A. were those customs and 
tenets declared in the Leipzig Interim by 
Melanchthon and his followers to be 
indifferent. Luther and his supporters 
opposed this distinction. 

Adige (Ger. Etsch, anct Athesis), riv. of 
Italy, which rises in the Khaetian Alps 
(q.v.), and flows E. to Merano, then 8. 
past Bolzano, Trent, and Rovereto into 
the plain of Lombardy, then 8E. past 
Verona, and finally reaches the Adriatic 
just N. of the Po (qq.v.). After the Po it is 
the chief riv. of Italy; it is deep, and below 
Verona has a width of about 500 ft, but its 
rapid current makes navigation difficult. 
Many battles have been fought on its 
banks; in particular it was the scene of an 
Austrian defeat in 1799. Length 252 m. 

Adigherat, or Adigrat, small tn of Tigr6, 
Ethiopia, which, prior to the It. invasion 
of 1936, had an important market, and is 
of historical interest. 

Adipic (Lat. adepSt thick) Acid, crystal¬ 
lised solid acid, obtained by the oxidation 
of certain fatty or waxy bodies. It is a 
dibasic acid, akin to oxalic and succinic 
acids. It is used in the manuf. of nylon 66. 

Adipooere, wax-like substance produced 
by the exposure of fleshy tissue to moisture 
with the exclusion of air, as in the earth or 
under water. Human bodies in moist 
burial-places often undergo this change. 


Adipose Tissue, collection of fat within 
the body of an animal. It consists of 
minute cells containing a secretion of oily 
matter. A. substance is what is known 
as a connective tissue, i.e. it constitutes 
a sort of packing material between the 
harder tissues which form the framework 
of the body. Its uses are to protect the 
organs from external changes of temp, and 
to constitute a reservoir of material which 
may serve os food when other supplies fail. 
An excessive amount of A. T. is developed 
in the course of some diseases. 

Adirondack Mts, very beautiful group 
in the N. of New York state, U.S.A. 
They may bo regarded as the continuation 
of the Alleghenies, and they terminate 
abruptly in sheer cliffs on the shore of 
Lake Champlain. They stand on a plateau 
2000 ft above sea level, cover an area of 
5000 sq. m., and their highest peak, Mt 
Marcy, has an altitude of 6345 ft. The 
dist. abounds in lakes and waterfalls, and 
here are the head streams of the Hudson. 
A forest reserve of 4375 sq. m. is owned by 
the state. A certain amount of lumbering 
is carried on, but the region is principally 
noted for being a favourite sununer resort. 

Adit, horizontal entrance to a mine, 
sometimes called a drift. See Mining. 

Adjective (Lat. adjectnms, added), name 
of one of the parts of speech used with a 
noun, or substantive, to express a quality 
of the thing named or something attri¬ 
buted to it; to limit or define it; or to 
specify or describe a thing, as distinct 
from something else. Thus in the i)hrase 
‘a good man,’ ‘good’ is the A., and 
expresses the quality of tlie man. 

Adjudication, an Order of, in Eng. law, 
is the order of a court adjudging a debtor 
a bankrupt and appointing a trustee to 
administer his estate. In Scots law A. 
means a process to attach the heritable 
property of a debtor---not necessarily a 
bankrupt. See Bankruptcy. 

Adjustment of Average, term used in 
marine and fire insurance, but mainly in 
the former, to denote the settling of the 
amount to be paid by the underwriters 
to the insured person and each under¬ 
writer’s share of the loss. The loiles 
relating to the amounts to be made good 
vary in different countries. In the absence 
of agreement, adjustment of the amounts 
to be contributed in respect of general 
average will take place at and according 
to the law of the port of discharge, i.e. in 
general, the place to which the vessel is 
destined, unless the voyage is justifiably 
terminated at an intermediate port. See 
Insurance. 

Adjutage, or Ajutage, tube attached to 
an orifice through which water is dis¬ 
charged. See Hydraulics. 

Adjutant, army officer, not above the 
rank of major, often a captain, and some¬ 
times a subaltern, who assists the officer 
commanding a battalion or regiment, 
particularly in the carrying out of adminis¬ 
trative work. His duties are multifarious 
and include that of aide-de-camp in the 
field. He has charge of the correspond¬ 
ence and official records, and keeps the 
accounts. The officers’ duty roster is pre¬ 
pared by him, ho issues by the authority of 
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the commanding officer the daily orders, 
and is generally responsible tor the dis¬ 
cipline and efficiency of the unit. He 
supervises the drilling of recruits, and acts 
as prosecutor in all courts martial that 
concern his men. The appointment is 
held for about 4 years; in the auxiliary 
forces for 5 years. The A.-General, who is 
the second military member of the Army 
Council, has duties towards the army as a 
whole somewhat similar to those of the 
A. to his unit, i.e. he is entrusted with 
all matters pertaining to discipline and 
efficiency of the troops. 

Adjutant (Leptoplilos dubivs), bird of 
the stork family found in various parts 
of India, but more especially in the N. 
and near water. It resembles somewhat 
the marabou stork of Africa, but is 
larger, and when erect it stands about 
5 ft high and measures from tip to tip of 
its extended wings about l.'i ft. With 
its almost bald head and neck and its 
pouch (sometimes 16 in. in length), which 
hangs like a dewlap from the lower part 
of its neck, the bird presents an uncoutli 
appearance. It has a voracious appetite, 
no carrion or offal or putrescent matter 
apparently being distasteful to it. 

Adler, Alfred (1870-1937), Austrian 
psychiatrist, b. Penzing, Vienna. 
qualified in medicine at Vienna Tiniv. in 
1895 and at first practised as an ophthalmo¬ 
logist, but later turned to mental disease. 
He was a prominent member of the 
psycho-analytical group round Freud. 
In 1907 he advanced his theory of organ 
inferiority (Studle ilber Mindenrertigkeit 
von Organen). Four years later he 
seceded from the psycho-analysts and 
developed his ‘individual psychology,' 
which emphasised the role of inherited 
bodily defects in determining mental 
structure. His doctrine is described in his 
Uber die nervbsen Charakter, 1912 (Eng. 
trans. 1917), and in Practice and Thexyry of 
Individual Psychology, 1920. See life by 
H. Orgler, 1939, and Phyllis Bottome, 
Alfred Adler, Apostle of Freedom, 1946. 

Adler, Nathan Marcus (1803-90), chief 
rabbi of the Jews of the Brit. Empire, 
b, Hanover, educ. at CJJbttingen, Erlangen, 
and Wiirzburg. He was chief rabbi at 
Oldenburg, 1829, at Hanover, 1830, and 
appointed to the chief rabbinate in Lon¬ 
don, 1844, in which capacity he did much 
to reimito the various Jewish congrega¬ 
tions. Pub, sermons and other works, 
including one on the Pentateuch. He was 
siiccecded in office by his son Hermann 
A. (1839-1911). 

Adlington, William (il. 16th cent.), 
Brit, author, known for his Golden Asse 
of Lucius Ajmleius (1566). A. as a 
translator ranks with John Florio or 
Philemon Holland; yet nothing is known 
of him. Inasmuch as he dedicated his 
work to the Karl of Sussex from TJniv. 
College, Oxford, it is evident that he w^as 
at Oxford, probably in a tutorial capacity. 
It is said by some that he was the ‘ W. A.’ 
who in 1579 pub. a verse tract, A Spe^iall 
Remedie against the Furious Force of 
fAiwlessc Love. See C. Whibley’s intro¬ 
duction to the 1893 ed. of The Golden 
Asse. 
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Administration. Of the two functions 
of gov., legislation and A., the latter is 
by far the larger and more important, 
and in recognition of this fact the gov. 
of a country is often termed the A. or 
ministry. In modern constitutional states 
this A. must be in accordance with the 
law, and in this country, in addition to 
being responsible to the legislature, the 
ministers are as liable as ordmary persons 
for maladministration. 

Administrative Counties are those cos. 
or parts of cos., including the co. of 
London and the co. bors., which, under 
the Local Gov. Acts, 1888-1933, form 
separate A. C. of themselves for the pur¬ 
pose of managing, through co. councils, 
the administrative business of their 
respective areas. Yorks and Lines have 
3 administrative H.Q. (excluding co. 
hors.), Suffolk and Sussex 2 each. See 
Local Govkknment. 

Administrative Law has boon defined by 
Sir Ivor Jennings, a loading contem¬ 
porary constitutional lawyer, as ‘the law 
relating to the Administration. It deter¬ 
mines the organisation, powers, and duties 
of administrative authorities.’ The ever- 
increasing ac'-tivities of gov. depts, local 
authorities, and public corporations 
require lawyers to he familiar with ad¬ 
ministrative prooesees likely to affect the 
rights and obligations of their clients. 
Montesquieu in the 18th cent, mistakenly 
thought that the legislative, executive, 
and judicial functions in England were 
entirely separate. Broadly speaking it 
may be accurately stilted that Parliament 
makes law; gov. depts, local authorities, 
and public, corporations carry out the laws 
paased by Parliament; and the courts 
adjudicate disputes according to those 
laws. A merely superficial examination 
of the powers or the administration (q.v.) 
will reveal the obvious misconception 
of Montesquieu’s doctrine of separation of 
powers. The administrative authorities 
have executive, legislative, and judicial 
functions. Their executive functions are 
to carry out the duties Imposed on them 
by statute (e.g. the collection of taxes, the 
inspection of factories, and the adminis¬ 
tration of social services). They may also 
liave legislative functions; a statute may 
empower a minister to make detailed 
regulations having the force of law, e.g. 
the Factories Act, 1937, authorises the 
Ministry of Labour to make safety regu¬ 
lations for specific industries. A minister 
may have to exercise judicial functions 
when adjudicating on the competing 
claims of interests likely to he affected by 
some administrative act. For Instance, 
the Minister of Housing and Local Gov. 
may appoint an inspector to conduct 
a public inquiry into the making of a 
compulsory purchase order (see Compul¬ 
sory Acquisition of Land). Disputes 
between claimants and the Ministry of 
National Insurance insurance officers 
about social service benefits administered 
by the ministry are adjudicated on by 
local tribunals appointed by the minister. 
The merits of claims for social service 
benefits or objections to ministerial orders 
confirming tlic compulsory acquisition of 
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land cannot be determined by the conrt8» 
whose jurisdiction is limited to questions 
of law. For instance, the court will not 
entertain an action which seeks to obtain 
a declaration that a compulsory purchase 
order inflicts undue hardship; it may, 
howeTer, quash such an order on the 
grounds that it is defective in failing to 
comply with statutory requirements. 

The prin. criticisms of the working of 
administrative tribunals are: (a) they are 
appointed by a minister whose dept has 
made the decisions on which they are 
required to adjudicate; ((>) the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the ordinary courts in such matters 
is ousted. Appeals to administrative 
tribunals on such matters as compulsory 
pmchase, unemployment benefit, or pro¬ 
posed increases of railway fares should be 
distinguished from the ordinary litigation 
in which gov. depts may bo involved. 
Since the passing of the Crown Pro¬ 
ceedings Act, 1947, gov. depts, like other 
public authorities, may bo sued for broach 
of contract or negligence. Their adminis¬ 
trative acts, unless made unlawfully, oven 
if carried out harshly, are outride the scope 
of the courts. This has caused such grave 
concern that in 19r)5 the Gov. appointed a 
committee under the chairmanship of Sir 
Oliver Franks to inquire into adminis¬ 
trative tribunals and inquiries. Its terms 
of reference are to consider and make 
recommendations on: ‘(a) The constitu¬ 
tion and working of tribunals, other than 
ordinary courts of law, constituted under 
any Act of Parliament by a minister of the 
Crown or for the purpose of a minister’s 
functions; (f)) The working of such 
administrative procedures as include the 
holding of an inquiry or hearing by or on 
behalf of a minister on an appeal or as the 
result of objections or representations, and 
in particular the piwodure for the com¬ 
pulsory purchase of land.’ 

/See C. K. Allen, Law and Orders, 1945; 
G. L. Williams, Croum Proceedings, 1948; 
Sir A. Denning, Freedom under the Imw, 
1950; W. A. Robson, Justice and the 
Administrative Law, 1951; ,1. A. G. 

Griffith and H, Street, Principles of 
Administrative Law, 1952. 

Administrator, person appointed by 
authority to dispose of or administer 
the estate of an intestate deceased, or of 
a deceased who has made a will but 
named no executor, or if an executor 
dies before the distribution of the 
property. Such a person is now ap¬ 
pointed by the probate div. of the High 
Court, but prior to the creation of this 
coiut in 1858 an A. was appointed by 
the bishop of the diocese. Letters of 
administration are generally granted by 
the court to the next of kin, or in default 
a creditor may obtain them. An A. 
can chfirge upon the estate he administers 
his actual expenses but no more, and ho 
is usually required to give some guarantee 
of faithful and competent administra¬ 
tion. In all the Eng.-speaking provs. 
of Canada, the A. is allowed a commission 
—usually 5 j)er cent—on the amount of 
money passing through his hands. Letters 
of administration must be applied for 
within G months of the death of the 


deceased, and a person performing the- 
functions without this Imence may bo 
mulcted in £100 flue, plus an additional 
fine equal to 10 per cent of the value of the 
estate. The essential difference between 
an executor and an A. is that the latter can 
do nothing without the assent of the 
court appointing him. 

Admiral, title of the chief naval oflOlcers 
and the equivalent in rank to a general on 
land; in fact, the 4 classes of A.s (A. of the 
Fleet, A., vice-A., and rear-A.) are equal 
in precedence with the 4 divs. of generals 
(field marshal, general, lieutenant-general, 
and major-general). The word is derived 
from the Arabic amir or emir, meaning a 
‘lord’ or ‘commander’ (cf. amir-al^hr, 
commander of the sea), and found its way 
into European tongues, like many others 
of E. origin, during the holy wars of the 
12th and 13th cents. The ofiBce is, how¬ 
ever, considerably older, and before the 
word became used in this country imder 
Edward III, the chief naval officer was 
known as the ‘guardian of the sea* 
{custos maris). The early Eng. form of 
the word was amiral or ammiral, the 
latter form being used by Milton, Crom¬ 
well’s secretary of state. The present 
spelling of the word probably arose from 
the belief that it was an abridged form 
of admirable, or that it was a compound 
with the Lat. ad. The oflace of Lord 
High A., which subsisted with breaks 
from 1405, when it was created by 
Henry IV, till 1828, when its administra¬ 
tive functions were vested in the present 
Board of Admiralty, was of great iinpor- 
tanoo and carried with it certain judicial 
functions, which, since 1875, have been 
exercised by the Probate, Divorce, and 
Admiralty Div. of the High Court 
(q.v.). Tho first Lord High A. was the 
Earl of Somerset, and from his time 
onward the duties were exercised by an 
individual until 1632, when for the first 
time the office was put into commission, 
all the great ofilcers of state being com¬ 
missioners. During the Commonwealth, 
naval affairs were at first directed by a 
pari, committee, but afterwards Crom¬ 
well himself took control of them. When 
Charles II was restored he appointed his 
brother James to bo Lord High A., which 
office he retained tfil 1683, when Charles 
himself assumed it. On James’s acces¬ 
sion to the throne the next year he 
resumed his former office, but at the 
revolution of 1688 tho office was again 
put into commission. In this position it 
remained until 1828 if we except the 
3 years 1707-9, and the 16 months (1827- 
1828) when the ‘sailor prince,’ afterwards 
William IV, was Lord High A. Eng. A.s 
are divided into the classes above men¬ 
tioned. They are known collectively as 
flag officers; the ships flying their flags are 
named ‘flag ships.* Formerly the A.s of 
all grades were subdivided into A.s of the 
Red, of the White, and of the Blue Fleet, 
but this is now abolished, as is also, owing 
to the entire structural alteration in the 
form of war vessels, the old practice of an 
A. flying his fbig at tho main, the vlce-A. 
at the fore, and the rear-A. at the mizzen 
masthead. See also Admiraltv. 
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'Admiral Oraf Sp 99 ,* see Naval Opera¬ 
tions IN Second World War. 

Admiralty, name given to the gov. 
dept administering the navy. Formerly 
responsibility lor maritime affairs was 
entrusted to the Lord High Admiral, one 
of the great officers of state; but to-day 
his functions are discharged by ‘Com¬ 
missioners for executing the office of 
Lord High Admiral/ commonly called the 
Lords Commissioners of the A. The 
growth in importance of the A. has been 
accompanied by some shedding of its func¬ 
tions and privileges. Thus its judicial 
function, except in matters of naval 
discipline, has boon transferred to other 
courts, notably the Probate, Divorce, and 
A. Court (q.v.), while the A. Droits (q.v.) 
are now collected by the Board of Trade 
and paid into the public exchequer. 
The executive authority remained with 
the political Lords Commissioners, but the 
administrative work was transacted by a 
subordinate board of technical officials 
called the Navy Board, consisting of 
the prln. officers of the navy. The 
Navy Board had been constituted by 
Henry VIII in 1546 from existing officials 
whose origin developed out of the office 
of keeper of the king’s ships, first created 
by King ,Tohu on the appointment of Wm 
of Wroth am, archdeacon of Taunton, in 
1214. Samuel Pepys was one of the prin. 
officers of the navy from 1660 to 1673, 
holding the office of clerk of the acts, and 
wrote most of his famous diary in the old 
Navy Office. 

The A., sometimes in commission, and 
at times hold even by the king himself, 
had no permanent quarters till the reign 
of William III, when Wallingford House, 
the old residence of the Duke of Bucking¬ 
ham in Whitehall, was rebuilt and occu¬ 
pied in 1695. The office was again rebuilt 
1723-5, from designs by Thomas Ripley, 
and the screen erected in 1760, from 
designs by Robert Adam. The old board 
room contains some fine carving and sev. 
historic items. With the expansion of 
business a separate residence was erected, 
1786-91, for the First Lord, adjoining 
the A. office. Reorganisation in 1832 
abolished the Navy Board, which since 
1786 had occupied Somerset House; 
and in 1869-73 the staff there was trans¬ 
ferred to Spring Gardens till an extension 
of the A. buildings should be built. The 
new building (erected 1891-1906) was 
extended in 1910 by the erection of the 
memorial arch across the Mall, which 
commemorates Queen Victoria. On the 
new buildings is erected the A. wireless 
station, by means of which direct com- 
mimication with war vessels is maintained 
by H.Q. A large fortress-like bomb¬ 
proof extension, known as the citadel, 
was built in the Second World War as 
alternative accommodation for H.Q. staff 
and communications {see below). The 
last Lord High Admiral, 1827-8, was 
the Duke of Clarence, who afterwards 
became William IV. The members of 
the Board of A. are denominated lords 
commissioners. Formerly the whole 
board changed with the gov., but nor¬ 
mally only the political members change 


nowadays. The board is appointed by 
royal letters patent, and any change 
necessitates the issue of a fresh patent. 
The number of commissioners has varied 
with the amount of business, having 
reached 12 in 1918. To-day the prin. 
members of the board are; 1. First 
Lord op the A., who is a member of the 
Cabinet and a Privy Councillor, and 
resigns when the gov. does; he has the 
general direction and supervision of all 
business relating to the navy and controls 
all appointments to the higher posts. 
Personal responsibility for operations of 
war falls on the shoulders of the First 
Lord, because ex officio he is the chief 
naval adviser to the gov. 2. First 
Sea Lord and Chief of Naval Staff 
is an officer of the R.N. and deals vnth 
questions of naval policy and maritime 
warfare, is responsible for efficiency of 
the fl€>et, controls the work of the naval 
staff, and is a member of the Chief of 
Staff’s Committee. 3. Second Sea 
Loud and Chief of Naval Personnel 
is an officer of the R.N. and is responsible 
for the manning of the fioet, mobilisation, 
and medical arrangements and discipline. 
4. Third Sea Lord and Controller 
is an officer of the R.N. and is responsible 
for the i)rovisioni of all kinds of material, 
including ships, machinery, guns, ord¬ 
nance and stores; controls design, manuf. 
and maintenance, inventions, and 
research. 5. Fourth Sea Lord and 
Chief of Supplies and Transport is an 
officer of the R.N. and is responsible 
for coaling, victualling, transport, pay 
and allowances, clothing, and medals. 
6. Vice Chief of Naval Staff is an 
officer of the R.N. and is responsible for 
the collection of intelligence, co-oporatioii 
with aircraft, land and wireless tele¬ 
graphy; deals with questions of mari¬ 
time international law. He ac-ts as 
deputy for the First Sea Lord when 
necessary. 7. Parliamentary and 
Financial Secretary (political; first 
included in the patent in 1929) is an M.P. 
and resigns his appoiiitinont when the 
gov. does; is in charge of all questions 
concerning finance, expenditure, esti¬ 
mates, accounts, anti contracts. 8. Civil 
Lord (also political) is an M.P. and 
resigns when the gov. does; he superin¬ 
tends all works services, general labour 
questions, and schools. If the Civil 
Lord is a member of the House of Lords 
he deals with all A. questions in that 
House. The Permanent Secretary of 
the A. is also a lord commissioner of the 
A. lie is a member of the civil service, 
is in charge of the secrotariatj has financial 
control of the A., is accounting officer for 
navy votes, and is responsible for A. pro¬ 
cedure, organisation, and discipline of the 
civil branches of the A. (Samuel Pepys, 
as stated above, held a similar post in 
the Navy Office, 1660-73.) The coast¬ 
guard service, which was formerly under 
the admiral-superintendent of naval 
services—^called in more modern days 
‘Admiral Commanding Coast Guard and 
Reserves’—came to the A. in 1858, and 
in 1923 was transferred to the Board 
of Trade. The older part of the A. 
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contains some fine mahograny panelling: 
and marine paintingrs by eminent artists. 
In the Qer. blitz on London the A. sus¬ 
tained 3 direct hits on the night of 16 
April 1941, which damaged the fine old 
board room, and cut a great slice out of 
the 8. front facing the Horse Guards 
Parade. The most serious consequence 
was the interruption of communications 
by the flooding of the basement. Hence 
was built the fortress-like extension at 
the corner of the Mall and St James's 
Park, a building which has the appear¬ 
ance of some oriental mud fort or citadel. 
Inside are some 150 rooms, air-conditioned 
and lit by daylight lamps, giving accom¬ 
modation for the board and for everyone 
who might be needed for the world-wide 
control of the Brit, fleets while London 
is under attack. During the war naval 
ratings there ran a score of lines of direct 
high-speed transmission to naval wire¬ 
less stations all over the world. There 
were also 80 girls in this fort working 
teleprinters to all the naval H.Q. in Britain 
and the Continent. The complexity of 
modern warfare is truly reflected in the 
naval communication system, and this 
citadel is veritably a maze of machinery 
and conveyor belts. In 1055 the A. 
buildings had a narrow escape w’hen a 
complete block was burnt out. Fortu¬ 
nately this block was under reconstruction 
at the time and no naval records were lost. 
For details of II.8. A. see Navy Depart¬ 
ment OF THE TT.S.A. 

Admiralty Court. The function of this 
court, formerly exercised by the Lord 
nigh Admiral, or by a Judge holding a 
patent from him, is to try and to give 
judgment in maritime causes. Since the 
Judicature Acts of 1875 and 1875, which 
estab. the Probate, T)ivorc(\ and Ad¬ 
miralty Div. of the High Court, these 
functions have been discharged by 2 
judges, who, in addition to giving judg¬ 
ment in T‘robate and divorce matters, exer¬ 
cise the jurisdiction of the old A. C. Its 
duties are twofold, as an instance court 
and as a prize court, functions which in 
former days were discharged by 2 separate 
courts, albeit the judge of the instance 
court was usually aiqxdntcd to preside 
over the prize court. In its caT)acity as 
a prizes court the court has jurisdiction 
in matters of capture in i)ort or on land 
if the capture has been effected by a 
na,val force, or a mixed naval and mili¬ 
tary force. The court can also try any 
questions referred to it by the Privy 
Council concerning booty of war, i.e. 
property captured by land forces. As 
an instance court it originally dealt with 
both criminal and civil causes, but a 
series of statutes transferring the criminal 
side of its work to other courts has ren¬ 
dered this branch of its jurisdiction prac¬ 
tically obsolete. When the Central Crimi¬ 
nal Court was estab. in 1836, Admiralty 
criminal causes were transferred to it, and 
the Admiralty Offences Act, 1844, pro¬ 
vided that in cases where Admiralty 
jurisdiction would have applied, they 
should be treated as if they were offences 
committed in the country where the 
offender was apprehended. The Naval 


Discipline Act, 1866, transferred to naval 
courts martial the authority hitherto 
possessed by the A. C. in the matter of 
discipline in the navy. In civil cases 
again part of the work of the A. C. has 
been entrusted to the co. courts. The 
more important questions that the A. C. 
has to decide comprise those arising 
from disputes between part-owners of 
vessels, suits by seamen for wages, where 
not within the jurisdiction of other courts, 
cAses of salvage, including Admiralty 
Droits (q.v.), and actions for damages 
arising out of collision of ships, etc. There 
is a separate A. C. for Ireland, but matters 
of prize are vested in the Eng. court. The 
court of Admiralty for Scotland was 
abolished in 1831, and its jurisdiction 
transferred to the ordinary courts— 
session, justiciary, and sheriff—and the 
maritime law of Scotland is the same as 
that of England. Com*ts of vico-Ad- 
miralty exist in many Brit, colonies. 
Appeals from the A. C. lie to the House 
of Lords, and from vice-A. C.s to the 
judicial committee of the Privy Council. 

U.S.A. By the U.S. constitution, as 
interpreted by the U.S. Supreme Court, 
A. jurisdiction extends not only to the 
high seas but to the great lakes and rivs. 
connecting them and to all public navi¬ 
gable waters in the U.S.A. The states 
long ago delegated the jurisdiction of their 
old vice-A. C.s to the Federal Gov. This 
jurisdiction comprises all maritime con¬ 
tracts, torts, injuries, or offences. The 
Supreme Court has no original juris¬ 
diction in Admiralty cases, all suits being 
in the first Instance brought in the U.S. 
dist. courts. An ai)i)eal both on law 
and fact lies from the latter courts to the 
circuit court of appeals, and this appeal 
is final except in cases touching the 
jurisdiction of the court, the construc¬ 
tion of a treaty, cases of prize, the con¬ 
stitutionality of a state or Federal law, 
and cases of infamous crime, when the 
right of appeal is direct to the Supreme 
Court. The A. C.s have jurisdiction also 
in cases of piracy and collision and over 
crimes and offences committed upon the 
sea within the administration and mari¬ 
time jurisdiction of the U.S.A. 

Admiralty, Droits of. These are cer¬ 
tain perquisites that formerly apper¬ 
tained to the Lord High Admiral, chief 
among them being the right to property 
of an enemy seized at the beginning of a 
war, and derelict ships at sea. In the 
case of the latter the finders of the 
abandoned vessel were entitled to nine- 
tenths of its value, the A. D. being the 
remainder. 

Admiralty Island, large is., 1664 sq. m. 
in area, of 8E. Alaska, in Alexander 
Archipelago S. of Jimeau; 90 m. long, 
35 m. wide, rises to height of 4639 ft. 
There are fishing and lumbering indus¬ 
tries. It was discovered by Adm. George 
Vancouver about 1793. 

Admiralty Islands, In the Pacific Ocean, 
form part of the Bismarck Archipelago 
(q.v.). Area 800 sq. m. The largest is 
about 50 m. long. Exports, copra and 
pearls. Discovered by the Dutch in 1616, 
they came under Ger. protection in 1885. 
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They were occupied by the Australian 
forces in 1914 and after the First World 
War were placed under Australian man¬ 
date. Seized by the Japanese in the 
Second World War, they were recaptured 
by the Allies in Mar. 1944. Pop. 15,000. 

Admittance in an alternating: current 
circuit is the inverse of impedance, or the 
ratio of current to voltagre, measured in 
mho. A. is composed of conductance, G, 
and susceptanoe, B. G is the resistance/ 
(impedance)*, B is reactance/(impedance)*. 
The numerical value (modulus) of A. is 
Y ** V(G*-1-B*). In alternating: current 
circuits the conductance is not, as in 
direct current circuits, simply the inverse 
of resistance. See Alteiinatino Cuu- 
rknt; Cell, Voltaic; Circuit, Electric. 

Adobe, Sp. term for sun-dried bricks 
made from any substance whicb hardens 
in the sun; also used of the buildings 
made with the bricks. The material 
is widely used where the climate is hot 
and dry. 

Adolphus, John (1768-1845), barrister 
and writer, b. London of Ger. extraction. 
His chief success as a pleader was in his 
defence of Thistlewood, the Cato Street 
conspirator, in 1820. He pub. a History 
of England from, the Accession of George 
III to the Conclusion of Peace in 1783, 

1802, also a llistory of France from, the 
year 1790 to the Pence at Amiens in 1802, 

1803. See Recollections of the laie J, 
Adolphus, by his daughter, Emily 
Henderson, 1871. 

Adolphus, John Leycester (1795 -1862), 
barrister and writer, son of John A. (q.v.). 
He was called to the Bar in 1822, and 
became a co. court judge in 1852. His 
Letters to Richard Heber, Esq., pul), 
anonymously in 1821, demonstrated that 
Sir Walter Scott was the author of the 
Waverley novels; his Letters from Spain 
in 1856 and 1857 appeared in 1858. At 
the time of his death ho was engaged in 
the completion of his father’s History of 
England. See J. G. Lockhart, Life of 
Sir Walter Scott, 1837. 

Adomnan, St, see, Adamnan. 

Adonai, see Jehovah. 

Adonis, son of Cinyras and Myrrha, 
beloved of Aphrodite. When he was slain 
by a boar. Aphrodite sprinkled nectar on 
his blood and from it sprang the anemone. 
Persephone, queen of the shades, refused 
to give him up to Aphrodite. Zeus, 
however, settled the dispute by allowing 
him to spend one-third of the year with 
each goddess in turn, one-third being at 
his own disposal. A. appears in iioetry 
as the type of masculine beauty. See 
also Tammuz. See Ovid, Metamorphoses 
X. 298-729, and Shakespeare, Venus and 
Adonis. 

Adonis, in botany, genus of ann. and 
perennial herbs, family lianunculaccae, 
natives of Europe and Asia. A. vernalis, 
perennial, has large, yellow spring flow'crs; 
A. aestivalis anti auturnnalis are ann. 
pheasant’s, eyes, with scarlet petals fanci¬ 
fully c-onnected with the blood of the 
mythological hero; and A. amurensis is a 
Jap. perennial for the greenhouse. 

Adoptianism, 2nd-cent. heretical doc¬ 
trine which was revived in fc^pain at the 


end of the 8th cent. Elipandus, Arch¬ 
bishop of Toledo, and Felix, Bishop of 
Urgel, declared that Christ in His divine 
nature was the Son of God by nature and 
generation; in His human nature He 
was the Son of God by adoption and 
grace. Charlemagne condemned the 2 
bishops at the synods of Ratisbon in 792 
and Frankfurt in 794; Felix recanted, 
but Elipandus adhered to his views. See 
C. W. F. Walch, Historia Adoptianorump 
1755; A. Harnack, Qrundriss der Dog- 
mengeschielite, 1889; R. L. Ottley, Doctrine 
of the Incarnation, 1896. 

Adoption is a custom widely prevalent 
and legally regularised in many countries, 
both anct and modern, though until recent 
legislation it had no place in Eng. law. 
Broadly the term is used for the act of 
taking a person into a family with the 
intention of conferring on that person the 
rights and duties of his new family. The 
theory of A. is generally traced to 2 
motives: first, the desire to increase the 
strength of the family or elan, and second, 
to ensure, as in anct Athens and modern 
India, the performance of sacred funeral 
rites. It follows naturally that where 
parental rights are strong A. assumes its 
greatest importance, and in anct Home, 
where the relationship of father and son 
was akin to that of master and slave, the 
law of A. played an important part. 
There were 2 forms of A. in Rome: one, by 
a fictitious or formal sale of the child by 
its natural i)art‘iit l)elbre a magistrate, 
and two, by abrogation, i.e. by a vote 
of the i)€‘f)ple in the comitia curiata, or, 
at a latter i)eriod, by imperial rescript. 
In the (Mise of abrogation it was necessary 
for the person adopting to be sui generis 
(his own master). A woman, having no 
parental power {pafria potest as) over her 
own children, could not adopt a child. 
C^/onsidcrable c'hanges were introduced by 
the Institutes of Justinian, chief among 
them being that parental authority did 
not pass to the adoptive father. 

Previous to the Act of 1926, A. in 
the U.K. was no more ilian voluntary 
guardianship. Under that Act the i)ro- 
j posed adoi)tive parent must not be under 
25 years of age and must obtain the 
sanction of a court to tlio A. When 
legal sanction has been given, the natural 
parent loses all rights in the person 
adopted and tlio adoptive parent takes 
his place in all respects. The Adoption 
of Ghildren (Regulation) Act, 1939, was 
aimed at abuses in c.onnee-tlon with the 
informal A. of children; made it necessary 
that A. societies be registered with the 
local autliority; and imposed restrictions 
on A. abroad. 

Adour (Rom. Atur, Aturis, or Aturus), 
Fr. riv., rising in the Pyrenees, and fiowing 
through the depts of Gers and Landes to 
the Bay of Biscay, near Bayonne. Length 
180 m. 

Adowa, cap. of Tigr6, Ethiopia, is a 
well-built tn 6000 ft above sea level with 
a pleasant climate. The Ethiopians hero 
severely defeated the Italians under Gen. 
Baratieri on 1 Mar. 1896. In Oct. 1935 
the Italians launched an air attack on A., 
and the tn surrendered after a few' days. 
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Adoxa Mosohatellina» perennial herb, 
known as the moschatel or townhali 
clock, with greenish, yellow-anthered 
springr flowers, musk-like in scent; the one 
species of the one ^enus of Adoxaceae. 

Adra, Sp. port in the prov. of Alinerla, 
on the Mediterranean. It has a coastal 
trade, and is near sugrar plantations. The 
Phoenician tn, Abdera, stood close by. 
Pop. 10,.^OO. 

Adrano (anct Hadranum), tn in Sicily 
(q.v.), at the SW. foot of Mt Etna (q.v.b 
16 rn. NW. of Catania. It has flue 
churchoH, a l.'ith-17th-cent, monastery, 
and a 12th-cent. castle. It is an agric. 
centre. I'op. 2(5,400. 

Adrar, Sp. N. Africa, see Pio i>e Oro. 

Adrastus, King: of Arj?os, a leiicendary 
Greek, waged war for Polynices as one of 
the Seven against Tliebes. A. alone 
escaped alive. When the Eplgoni (q.v.) 
later destroyed Thol)es, and the son of A. 
alone fell, A. d. of grief. S'ce Herodotus, 
i. 41 - 0 ; (;7-H. 

Adrenaline, hormone secreted by the 
medulla of the suprarenal capsules (q.v.). 
It can be prod\ieed syntlietically, and 
when inject(*d has a vasopressor action, 
i.e. it constricts tlie blood-vessels. This 
vasoprcissor ax^tion is useful in treating 
baemorrhag(^ and for temi»orarily raising a 
too low bhxal pressure. A. has a <lilating 
effect on the hi’onchi, and is tlau'efore 
effective in relieving the bronchial si)asm 
associated with an attack of asthma. A. 
also mobilises tlie glycogen in the liver 
and thereby raises the blood sugar; for 
this reason it is seldom used in diabetic 
patients, iicjcauso of its vasoconstrictor 
properties it is used with caution In 
patients with arteriosclerosis. 

Adrenocorticotrophin Hormone, see 
noKMONEH and Pitpitary. 

Adria (anct Hadria, Hatria, or Atria), It. 
tn, in Vencto (q.v.), lying between the Po 
and the Adige (q(| .v.). 11 was founded by 

the Etruscans (see Ethuuia), and was 
once an important port on the Adriatic 
(q.v.). It is now 14 m. inland. A. has 
Etruscan and Horn, remains, and has a 
modern eath(*dral. There is a trade in 
agrie. produce, flax, leather, and pottery. 
Pop. 14,000. 

Adrian, see Hadrian. 

Adrian, name of (5 popes: 

Adrian I G 7 2-9.5). lie received aid 
from Charlemagne during an invasion of 
his realms by the Lombards. Some 
dispute arose eoncerning image worship, 
without, however, disturbing t,he friendli¬ 
ness of the Frankish alliance. Ho d. 
before the dispute was settled. 

Adrian 11 (8(57-72). During his occu¬ 
pation of the papal chair Bulgaria was 
reattached to the patriarchate of Con- 
atantinoi)le. A. was forced by the 
Emperor Basil to agi'oe. 

Adrian HI, who was Pope from 884 
to 885, was succeeded by 

Adrian IV, the only Englishman to 
occupy the Roman See. His name was 
Nicholas Breakspear, and he was b. about 
1100 at Langley in Herts. Ilis father was 
a priest of Bath, who abandoned his son, 
entering a monastesry. Nitdiolas went to 
Paris and became a monk at St Rufus 


near Arles. In 1137 he was elected abbot. 
He was summoned to appear before the 
Pope at Rome as a result of a conspiracy 
to overthrow him, because of a strongly 
develoi)ed disciplinarian attitude towards 
his monks. At the Inquiry he dis¬ 
tinguished himself by his successful 
defence and moreover won approval from 
the Pope. In 1146 ho was appointed 
cardinal-bishop, and in 1154 was elevated 
to the papal chair. He d. in 1159, after 
entering upon a long contest between the 
popes and the house of Hohenstaufen, 
w’bich dynasty was finally overthrown 
long after A.’s death. 

Adrian V became l^ope in 1276 and 
d. in the same year. 

Adrian VI (1522-3). Ilis administra¬ 
tion was actuated by a desire to sweep 
away all existing abuses, but met with 
much opposition. 

Adrian, Edgar Douglas, 1st Baron 
Adrian (1889- ), physiologist, edne. at 
Westminster School, Trinity (College, 
(’ambridge, and St Bartholomew’s Hos¬ 
pital. M.D. Cambridge. F.R.CLP., follow 
of Trinity College. He was elected fellow 
of the Royal Society, 1923, was l^resident, 

1950, and was awarded Its Royal Modal, 
1934, and Copley Modal, 1946. He was 
its Foulertun research prof.. 1929-37; 
prof, of physiology, Cambridge Univ., 
1937-51; Master of Trinity College since 

1951. He T)nb. The Basis of Sensation, 
1928, The Mechanism of Nervaus Action, 
1932, The Physical, Basis of l*erception, 
1947, and papers on the physiology of the 
nervous system in the Journal of Physio- 
torju. Brain, etc. Jointly awarded Nobel 
prize for physiology (with Sherrington), 
1932; appointed to Order of Merit, 1942. 
Awarded Baly Modal of Royal College of 
Physicians. 1929; gold medal of Royal 
.Society of Medicine, 1950. He was 
created baron in 1955. 

Adrian, city in Michigan, U.S.A., an 
agrie., chrysanthemum-growing area 60 m. 
SW. of Detroit. It manufs. metal, paper 
pro<iucts, wire fencing, etc^., and is the 
seat of A. (Jolloge. a Methodist school 
cistab. in 1859, and Siena Heights College, 
a Catholic institution for girls. Pop. 
18,400. 

Adrian de Gastello (c. 1460-c. 1521), 
8(?holar, statesman, and ecclesiastic, b, of 
humble parents in Tuscany. Pope Inno¬ 
cent Vlll sent him to England in 1488, 
and he became Henry VII’s agent at 
Rome. In 1502 he became Bishop of 
Hereford, in 1503 cardinal, created by 
Alexander VI, and in 1504 Bishop of 
Bath and Wells. In 1517 he was accused 
of complicity in the plot to poison Leo X, 
and stripped of all his offices in 1518, 
Cvardinal Wolsey succAjeding him at Bath, 
lie fled to Venice, and is thought to have 
been murdered on his return journey to 
Rome at the death of Leo X. He wrote 
a poem entitled Venaiia, 1505, and 2 
treatises. 

Adrianople, see Edirne. 

Adriatic Question, The, the question 
of the control of the Adriatic, involving, 
more or less, all the 4 littoral states, 
Italy, Yugoslavia, Albania, and Greeca. 
The question of the control of the 
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Dalmatian coast of the Adriatic, apart 
from the necessity for securing her 
N. frontier, was that which primarily 
determined Italy*8 policy towards the 
belligerents in the First World War. 
The whole future development of the 
country was involved in the solution 
of the problem of Italia Irredenta, 
and Italy’s participation in the conflict 
was to be obtained only on consideration 
that an appreciable guarantee was 
afforded of redeeming peoples tradi¬ 
tionally regarded as It. in sympathy and 
blood. In 1915 Italy signed with Great 
Britain and France the secret pact 
of London, by which it was agretMl to 
give to Italy Trieste, Pola, and part of 
Dalmatia. It is not surprising in all the 
circumstances that the price demanded by 
Italy for her active intervention on the 
side of the Entente met with a formal 
protest from the (Serbs against any such 
concession being made. The Adriatic 
littoral is almost exclusively i)opulated 
by the Croats and Serbs, and the fact that 
the principle of the liberation and uniflea- 
tion of the nations—one of the predomin¬ 
ant factors in the European crisis of 1914 
—and in particular the Slav nation, would 
be violated by any such arrangement, was 
of itself enough to enlist against Italy the 
sympathies of the Ilussian Gov. In the 
result the (Croatian and Slav claims were 
ignored and the alliance of Italy was pur¬ 
chased at the price asked by that power. 

{See also Biumk; I^ondon, I‘Acrr of; 
Triple Alliance.) 

The Adriatic considered strateffically. 
Italy’s own K. shore possesses no harbours 
suitable as naval bas(is for a modern 
squadron (except Taranto, which is out¬ 
side the Adriatic). The opposite coast 
contains many of the ttnest natural har¬ 
bours in the world, like i^ola, Scbcnlco, 
Oattaro, Durazzo, Trieste—flanked for 
the most part with an amphitheatre of 
hills, capacious enough to accommodate a 
large fleet; and the whole Dalmatian coast 
is thickly studded with sheltering is. 
It was therefore from motives based on 
security, as well as imperialism, that Italy 
sought a greater measure of control over 
the Adriatic 1915-45. From the time 
Italy achieved nationhood in the 19th 
cent. It. politicians consistently held that 
until the equilibrium of the Adriatic— 
which in old It. documents is signiflcantly 
spoken of as il golfo di Venezia and in 
modern times is popularly referred to as 
il mare nostro —could be restored, Italy 
would never be in a position of adequate 
security to act from the point of view of 
national independence. This doctrine 
unquestionably influenced It. statesmen 
at the time of Italy’s intervention in the 
First World War, and throughout it lent 
to It. action much of its initiative, en¬ 
thusiasm, and driving force. In 1939 
Mussolini, by seizing Albania, secured 
virtually absolute control of the Adriatic. 
In the Second World War It. control was 
first weakened by the torpedoing of half 
the It. battle fleet at Taranto ui Nov. 

1940) by the R.A.F., and by the Brit, 
naval victory off Cape Matapan (28 Mar. 

1941) . Later the successful operations 


of Tito in Yugoslavia further jeopardisen 
It. control, which was lost entirely whed 
the Anglo-Amer. armies invaded Italy. In 
any case the phenomenal development of 
aircraft rendered the strategical control 
of the Adriatic impossible without control 
of the air. 

Under the terms of the It. peace treaty 
of 1947 Italv ceded to Yugoslavia nearly 
all Venezia Giulia prov., Zara, and the is. 
of Pelagosa; and to Albania (already freed 
by allied and Albanian guerilla forces) 
Saseno Is. She also gave up the Free Ter. 
of Trieste. She thus lost her Adriatic 
foothold completely. In 1954, however, 
an Italo-Yugoslav pact, also joined by the 
U.S.A. and Britain (and tacitly approved 
by the Soviet Union), ceded the city of 
Trieste to Italy and the surrounding ter. 
(the Istrian Peninsula) to Yugoslavia, as it 
was by this time clear that the terms of the 
peace treaty concerning the Free Ter. 
could never be made workable. Trieste 
remains a free port, however. 

Adriatic Sea, largo arm of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, between Italy and the Balkan 
Peninsula, 450 m. in length. Its S. 
end is the strait of Otranto (q.v.). The 
N. coast is marshy, and has many lagoons. 
The E. coast is rocky and broken up, and 
hiis countless small, rocky is. On the W. 
the coast is generally low. U'he chief rivs. 
flowing into the sea are the Po and the 
Adige (qq.v.); they carry down a great 
quantity of silt, and for this reason many 
tns once on the shore are now inland, e.g. 
Adria (q.v.), from which the sea may have 
derived its name. The chief ports are 
Venice, Brindisi, Trieste, Fiume, Ancona, 
and Bari (q.v.). The water is very salt, 
but is rich in flsh. Area 52,220 sq. m. 

See C. Yriarte, Lcs Bords de VAdriaiieiue 
et le MonUnigro, 1878; F. H. .lackson, 
Shores of the Adriatic, 1908; R. W. Soton- 
Wataon, The Balkans, Italy, and the 
Adriatic, 1916. 

AdrSpaoh (Gor. Adersbaoh), ('zocho- 
slovak vil. in the prov. of Hradec Kralov^^ 
(q.v.), 11 m. WNW. of Broumov. Near 
by are grotesque sandstone rocks, sev. m. 
in length. Pop. 650. 

Adsorption, concentration of a solute 
in the surface layer of a solvent. Positive 
A. leads to an increased concentration, 
negative A. to a decreased value, the 
action depending on the nature of the 
solute and solvent and always tending to 
the lowest value of surface tension (q.v.). 
The large A. of gases by activated charcoal 
at low temps, is used to produce high 
vacua. See Absorption. 

Adulis, anct name of Zula or Thulla, 
on the coast of Ethiopia, near Amiesley 
Bay. It is interesting as the locality in 
which Cosmos, a Christian merchant, dis¬ 
covered the Gk inscription known as the 
Monumentum Adulitanum —really 2 in¬ 
scriptions united, one referring to Ptolemy 
Euergetes (246-221 bc), the other to an 
unknown Ethiopian king. It also de¬ 
scribes the subjugation of the Ethiopians. 
A. was destroyed by an earthquake in the 
7th cent. ad. See H. F. Clinton, Fasti 
Hellenici, Pt II, 1824. 

Adullamites, political term applied 
derisively to the Liberals who voted 
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against Gladstone’s Heform Bill of 1866, residential colleges were opened: Hillcroft 
Bright compared the seceders to the ^or women, 1920), the Catholic Workers’ 
fugitives who hid with David in the cave College (1921), Avoncroft (1926), and 
of Adullam (1 Sam. xxii); Lord Elcho Coleg Harlech (1927). All these colleges 
spoke of Gladstone as Saul, and Bright now offer courses of not less than one year, 
as the armour-bearer. The Cave is Their number has been increased by the 
another name of the group. addition of the Co-operative College, 

Adult Education, term used to describe Newbattle Abbey, and woodbrooke Col- 
a great many educational activities for lege. A full list of the short-term coUeges 
adults in a variety of institutions. In (of which there are 23) can be fotmd in 
Britain the traditions of A. E. go back the National Institute of A. E.’s directory 
more than a hundred years. The Adult Education in the United Kingdom. 
Mechanics Institutes, the Polytechnics The subjects in the short-term colleges 
Univ. Extension lectures, the Workers’ range even more widely than in the 
Educational Association, the Y.M.C.A., long-term colleges. For most courses 
the trade unions, and the Co-operative they are open to all whether a student has 
movements were pioneers in the provision previously attended an A. E. class or not. 
of classes and lecture courses for adults. Many of these colleges are sponsored by 
Since then a great variety of agencies and local education authorities, who have made 
institutions concerned with A. E. have a growing contribution to A. E. since the 
developed. They include those run by First World War. They have themselves 
voluntary societies and those financed by provided courses and experimented in new 
public money. typos of activities or have assisted volun- 

An intimate relationship grew up tary bodies ah'eady working in the field, 
between the univs. and adult student The London Co. Council took the lead in 
groups. The position at the outbreak of developing the work of their literary 
the First World War was that the term institutes. Less formal courses were 
A. E. was commonly used to denote the provided in the men’s and women’s instl- 
activlties of the Univ. Extension move- tutes. Cambs local education authorl- 
ment and the Workers’ Educational ties i)loneered the development of vil. 
Association. However, many other bodies colleges (1930). Considerable Impetus 
working among adults were co-operating also came from the National Federation 
in this work. The three-year tutorial of Women’s Institutes which was founded 
chisses were a result of this co-operation, diiring the First World War. By 1960 
By 1914 there were 130 of them, 10 years there were some 438,000 members of 
later 282. This aspect of A. E. is pri- 7281 institutes providing craft and cul- 
marily concerned with ‘liberal’ studies, tural subjects. In urb. areas the Towns- 
In April 19‘il the Board of Education women’s Guilds played a similar role, 
appointed a committee to promote the A reorganisation of A. E. took place 
development of liberal education for under the 1944 Education Act. A. E. 
adults, and in particular to bring together comes under the third stage, called Further 
national organisations concerned with Education. Under the Act local cdu- 
A. E. so as to secure mutual help and cation authorities were made responsible 
co-ordination. From 1924 under the new for securing the complete provision of 
regulations the voluntary bodies were educational facilities at the primary, 
encouraged to make provision for more secondary, and further stages. This 
varied types of courses. There developed included the securing for their area of 
in consequence more elementary and adequate facilities for the full-time andi 
pioneer forms of A. E. with such names as part-time education of persons over corn- 
preparatory classes, one-year courses, and pulsory school age, and for the leisure time- 
terminal courses (all under the new regu- occupation of them in such organised 
lations), and evening classes for adults, cultural training and recreative activities; 
study circles, and a multitude of other as are suited to their requirements. These- 
groups (these were not organised so as to facilities wore to be provided for any 
conform with the regulations and hud a persons over compulsory school age who» 
free choice of title). The number and were able and willing to profit by them, 
variety of classes at once showed a great The intention was to set up co. colleges-, 
increase. The maximum grant for a univ. as the focal point and corner-stone of all, 
tutorial class was raised. Univ. extension part-time education for young people- 
courses and preparatory classes, which under 18 years of tige. They were to. 
previously had been aided under the provide vocational training so that a good 
regulations for technical schools at low deal of evening study could be transferred 
rates, based on the number of students to the day-time. But they were primarily 
multiplied by the number of hours of Intended to encourage leisure time inter- 
attendance, were now brought under ests and activities. I’ost-war economies 
rigorous standards of attendance and prevented the development of this integral 
written work and were given a much aspect of the 1944 Act. Nevertheless; 
higher grant. Advanced tutorial classes, lowil education authorities have en- 
preparatory tutorial clas.se.s, one-year couraged voluntary participation andi 
courses, aiid terminal courses attracted have themselves developed many A. E. 
students in increasing numbers so that by programmes. The Ministry of Education 
1938 there wore over 56,000 adult stu- boars a large proportion of the expenses- 
dents. Summer schools were developed incurred (about 75 per cent for ‘liberal’ 
steadily (the first being the Oxford subjects); foes for courses are virtually 
Summer School in 1910); in addition to nominal, the rest of the money being 
Buskin College and Fircroft, four new provided through local taxation-by the- 
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local authority or in some cases througrh 
univ. funds. Co-ordination of facilities 
between local education authorities 
and between technical collegres and in¬ 
dustry is fostered by the 10 Regional 
Advisory Councils for Further Education 
in England and Wales. Financial support 
is given directly to organisations called 
* responsible bodies.’ They include the 
Extra-Mural depts of the univs. (21 in 
number), residential courses maintained 
■or aided by local authorities, and various 
other colleges and organisations. Cf those 
the Workers’ Educational Association is 
the largest. 

In addition to those * liberal’ studies a 
very groat many professional or vociational 
courses are provided as part of A. E. 

‘ Day Release ’ classes on one day a week 
lor general subjects are provided for 
young workers under 18 in co-operation 
with their employers—they number some 
575,000. About 1,900,000 students at¬ 
tend evening classes, whilst 402,000 are 
part-time day students aud 63,000 are 
full-time. Of the total nmiiber of stu¬ 
dents attending A. E. classes nearly 90 
per cent follow professional or vocational 
•courses. The kind of institution varies 
from large comprehensive colleges (where 
all kinds of students are catered for by the 
provision of courses meeting both their 
leisure int/orosts and occupational am¬ 
bitions) to colleges where the courses are 
related primarily to the ueeds of particular 
local industries. There are art schools, 
polytechnics, literary institutes, working 
men’s colleges, and teclmical and com¬ 
mercial institutes. The latter, as their 
names suggest, have a vocational bias but 
might also, in fact, serve as a centre of 
■cultural life in the noighbourliood. 
Together these institutions olfer a sulil- 
cieiitly wide range of courses to suit every 
taste. 

A list of the central depts, local edu- 
•cation authorities, univs. and univ. 
colleges, and other responsible bodies 
associated with A. E. is given in the 
National Institute of A. E.’s directory 
Adult EducatUm in the United Kingdom. 
The address of the institute is 35 Queen 
Anno Street, London, W. 1. Other associa¬ 
tions include the Central Joint Advisory 
Committee on Tutorial Cla»sses (38a St 
George’s Road, Victoria, London, SWl); 
Civil Service Coimcil for Further Educa¬ 
tion (Treasury Chambers, Groat George 
Street, SWl); Delegacy for Extra-Mural 
Studies (Rewley House, Wellington 
Square, Oxford); Y.M.C.A,; Y.W.C.A. 

Adult education in the U.S.A. has its 
origins in the evening schools founded by 
the Christian Churches and philanthropic 
persons during the middle decades of the 
19th cent. Presumably whilst at first 
intended for younger children they attrac¬ 
ted older students anxious to improve 
themselves. When the national system 
was fully developed for children the 
schools remained for adults. A stimulus 
was given to A. E. after the Civil war 
through public-spirited attempts to deal 
with new problems. The desire of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church to improve 
the education of Its Sunday-school 


teachers led to the formation of short 
settlements lasting a few days or weeks 
during the summer. The Chautauqua 
(q.v.) movement, as it is called, spread 
very rapidly through the U.S.A., and 
hundreds of summer schools came into 
existence. The Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Christian Associations of 
America have been very active in pro¬ 
moting A. E. In the larger cities bodies 
like the Pratt Institute, the Cooper 
Union, and i-he administrators of the Pea ¬ 
body and Slater funds further assisted in 
the work. Correspondence colleges played 
a great part in bringing education to less 
populous dists. They are still run by both 
private and public univs. Perhaps the 
most significant development in the 
U.S.A. has been in the public school and 
univ. system. This has made A. E. as 
knoAvn in Britain alnmst unnecessary. 
Ail children attend school until 16 and 
many until 17 and 18 by law. Beyond 
High School there are many opportunities 
to attend two year Junior Colleges, or 
four-year Liberal Arts or Teacliers’ Col¬ 
leges. Many types of course arc offered 
at the Junior Colleges, which arc often 
maintained by immicipal authorities. 
They inelndo vocational studios and 
courses leading to the second two years of 
the Liberal Arts course. Technical and 
professional training is highly developed 
in the institut ions of higher learning, many 
of which are inaintaini*d and financed by 
the Yn.riouH states. Fees for in-state 
students are low’, and opportunities exist 
for students to earn whilst they study. 
Nearly a quarter of the age range, in fact, 
attend some sort of college. There is a 
growing provision of A. E. at the com¬ 
munity level. These programmes include 
guidance and advisory serviecH on per¬ 
sonal, occupational, health, and social 
problems. iAee U.N.E.S.C.O., 

Directory of Adult Education. 

Adulteration (Lat. adulterarc, to defile 
or render impure), act of mixing with a 
(jomrnodity some inferior stuff, or abstrac¬ 
ting some iii.'iterial of value, for the imrpose 
of extra profit. 

The practice of A. has Tjcen known 
from the earliest limes. The merchants 
of the K. and of anct Greece and Borne 
wore in the habit of mixing inferior 
wines with good in order to enhance their 
own profit. Complaints of the roguery of 
brewers, bakers, and other tradesmen in 
England are met with as early as the reign 
of King John, and at the present time, 
despite all legislation, the A. of various 
kinds of food-stuffs is still practised. 
In earlier times the dishonest attempts 
of manufanturers were crude and fairly 
easy of detection, but in these days the 
adulterator has called chemical science 
to his aid, and so well is he able to counter¬ 
feit the genuine article that it is only by 
pitting against him the trained analyst 
that he can be breught to book. It is 
probable, fortunately, that the measures 
directed against A. are gradually taking 
effect, and, coupled wdth the greater 
desire of the consuming public for pure 
food, will do much to abolish a dangerous 
practice. It may at once be admitted 
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that the fault Is not all on the side of the 
vendor of the adulterated articles. His 
excuses are, no doubt, often specious, 
but the average customer demands an 
attractive appearance in the goods ho 
buys, which can only be obtained by the 
addition of colouring matter. So much 
may bo said for the difficulties of the 
tradesman, but when he ijrotcsts tliat 
certain added materials are quite hariri- 
iesH, that they improve the flavour, or 
that the market price forbids a pure 
article, in the interests of the public 
heallli he should be repressed. Many 
adulterani.s may not be actively iniurions 
and yet may do a great injustices to poor 
and ignorant people. They expect cer¬ 
tain qualities in tbeii* food, and are 
defraudiMl if that standard is not r<iaohed. 
The practice of adulterating milk with 
water does not lead to poisoning, but it 
often means insufficient nourishment 
for tho infants of poor parents. 

Various Acts have been ])aBscd relating 
to the A. of food and drugs, the earliest 
ones being those of 1875, 1887, 1890, and 
19.88. The most recent Is the Food and 
Drugs Act of 1955, which consolidates 
with amendments all the previous Acts. 
Under this Act the Minister of Agri¬ 
culture, Fislicrles, and Food and tho 
Minister of Health are given powers to 
require from manufacturers inforjuation 
about tho substances they use in tho 
manuf. of food and to control processes 
which might bo injurious to health. The 
older Acts had already laid it down tiiat 
food and drugs must not bo mixed, 
coloured, st-ained, or powdered with any 
material injurious to health. No person 
la liable to conviction if ho can show that 
he did not know of the A., and that he 
could not by tho exercise of reasonable 
diligence have ascertained the fact. No 
person may sell to the i)reiudico of the 
purchaser any article of food or any drug 
not of tho nature, substance, or quality 
demanded. It is not, however, illegal to 
add any ingredient not Injurious to health, 
if required for the preparation of the food 
or drug as an article of commerce, 
provided tho ingredient is not added 
fraudulently to increaso the hulk or 
weight, or to conceal any inferiority in 
quality. Ingredients which are not of 
an injurious or a fraudulent character 
may also bo atlded if the article is labelled 
to the effect that It is mixed. A i)e.r.«on 
guilty of any offence is in effect liable to a 
fine not excee«lirig £100 or Imprisonment 
for three months or both. 

Many common food articles have been 
adulterated. For example, wheat flour 
can be adulteraterl with flour made from 
maize or rlco, butter with margarine, milk 
with borax or soda as preservatives, jam 
with vegetable pulp, coffee with chicory, 
and cocoa with sago flour. Various Acjts 
of Parliatnent have been passed to stop 
A., and Inspectors are appointed by the 
00 . and bor. councils to visit shops and 
examine the articles sold. An inspector 
can buy a sample of anything he thinks 
is adulterated and have it analysed. 
If the analyst finds it is adulterated the 
offender can be heavily fined. 

E.E. I 


All the states of the U.S.A. have 
passed laws for securing the purity and 
cleanliness of food. Most of these state 
laws adopt the general principles to be 
found in the Federal law as enacted In 
tho Federal Food and Drugs Act, 1906, 
and amending Acts. This Act gives the 
Federal Oov. jurisdiction over all food 
inUiridcd for commerce, whether for 
foreign countries or as between .state and 
state; but each of tho states has control 
over all the food produced and consiimod 
within its own borders. The above Act 
provides that food shall be free from 
injurious iu^’odionta, etc., and that 
packages shall clearly state the quantity 
of the contents. It also ru'ovidos two 
remedies for infringement, namely crim¬ 
inal prosecution and seizure of the goods, 
aud both may be oxcrcist'd concurrently. 
The purity or freedom from adulterants 
of such important foods as meat a.nd tea 
is safeguarded by special Acts, empower¬ 
ing inspection by tho Federal authorities. 
I’ea shipments for entry into the U.S.A. 
are iusiiectod in order to secure that the 
tea conforms as to quality to the standard 
laid dowu by the Secretary of Agricul¬ 
ture; while uiider the Meat Inspection Act 
all animals intended for slaughter, all car¬ 
casses for food, and all ineat for canning, 
curing, etc., is examined, tho inspection 
thus beginning with the live animal and 
ending only when tho finished product 
leaves for consignment, whether from 
state to state or to a foreign buyer. 

Adultery moans sexual intcreourse 
between a married person and sruneone 
not his or her spouse. In anet legal codes 
It was, in theory at any rate, harshly 
punished, in many cases the death penalty 
ladng prescribed. Some modeim states 
still regard A. as a crime, and treat It as 
su(‘<h, some of the stat(‘s In the U.S.A., 
until recently, punishing it by fine or 
imprisonment. In England A. is Mubjoct 
to no penalty other than socin I ost racism, 
but Is ground for a civil action for rlainages 
and for dhmrce. Formerly only the hus¬ 
band could petition for dlvon o on tho sole 
ground of A., a wife’s petition rc<iuiriag 
some additional ground, such as desertion 
or cruelty, but since the passing of the 
Matrimonial Causes Act. 1928, botii sexes 
are on an equal footing in this respect. 
A petitioner who also lias e<uninitte<l A. 
must sock the court’s discretion, otherwise 
his (or her) petition will fail. See also 
Divorce. 

Advancement, legal term for money 
advauce<l to a minor or other benefleiary 
under a will or settlement with a view to 
tho A. or benefit of that pc»*son. A 
common form of A. Is that of finding the 
capital for setting a person \ip in bnsiness, 
but money expended on education or 
ai»r>rcnticu8hlp Is not techniailly con¬ 
sidered A. 

Advent (Lat. adrentns, coming), 
season of 4 weeks preceding Christmas 
observed as a preparation for the festival 
of tho nativity of Christ. Forinerly A. 
was kept almost as strictly as Lent, public 
amusements and festivities being pro¬ 
hibited, and fasts observed. The first 
Sunday in A., commonly called A. Sunday, 

D 
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Is the Sunday, Tvhether before or after, 
which falls nearest to St Andrew’s Day 
(30 Nov.); and since the 6th cent, it has 
been the start of the oocles. year, except in 
the Orthodox Church, where it begins on 
St Martin’s Day (11 Nov.). See also 
KsoHAToT.ooy and Millennium. 

Adventists (Lnt. adventus^ oominp:), 
or Second A., collectivo name of six 
groups of rciiprlous sects in America: 
the Evanffolical A., Advent ChrlsLfans, 
Life and Advent Union, A|?o-to-Coine 
A., Seventh-Day A., and Church of Cod. 
They are Protestant evangrelical prroups 
which grrew out of the worldwitle discus¬ 
sion of the second advent of Christ in the 
early decades of the lOth cent. At that 
time grodly scholars in many lauds and of 
many denominations were led simul¬ 
taneously to the conclusion, from their 
study of Hiblo prophecy, that the corning: 
of Christ was near. In America Wni 
^Dller stirred the country with the messagre 
that Christ would come in 1844. When 
the advent did not take jdace at the time 
specidod the advent teaching: was widely 
ridiculed, hut a restudy of the prophecies 
for clearer li>?ht convinced many sincere 
believers that while they were mistaken 
as to the natui'C of the prophetic period 
terminating: in 1844, the ‘slgpis’ of the 
approaehing: advent were multiplying: in 
the earth, and they set themselves to look 
for and proclaim the ‘blessed hope’ of the 
second coming: of Christ as the only 
solution of earth’s Ills. 

The most a<'tlve of the g:roups stemming: 
from the advent revival is the Seventh-Day 
A, church (1844), which, as the name 
implies, obser^^es the seventh day of the 
fourth commandment (Saturday) as the 
tnie Sabbath. Its members now numl)cr 
more than a million baptised believers 
around the g:lol)e. Kvang:ellstic, m('<lieal, 
educational, and publishing: activities are 
conducteil in 722 laTig:uag:es and dialect/S. 
Other A. groups include the Evangelical A. 
(1845), who believe in the resurrection of 
the soul, that the just will reigrn witli 
Christ throug:h the millennium, and the 
unjust shall be tortured in hell for ever. 
The Advent ('"Jinstians (1861) hold that at 
the sccoTJd coming: the just will i*cceivo 
Immortality, the unjust annihilation. 
The Church of God (1 864 5) resernides the 
Seventh-Day A. Church in all resperts 
but in the api)lication of the two-h<>rned 
beast to the 11.S.A., and in the acceptance 
of Mrs Ellen .1. White’s writingrs as 
inspired. The Life and Advent Vnnm 
(1860) believe that the wicked will remain 
asleep thronf?hont eternity, while the 
gfood shall obtain everlasting: life. The 
Age-to-Cnme A. (1851) maintain tliat 
eternal life is g:ained only throiiK-h Christ. 
There are in the U.S.A. 30,000 church 
members of the Advent Christian Church 
and 285,000 members of the Seventh- 
Day A. See ,T. G. Wellcome, Histftry of 
the Second Advent Message. 1874; D. T. 
Taylor, The Deign of Christ, 1889: L. E. 
Froom, Prophetic Faith of Our Fathers 
(4 vols.), 1955. 

Adventure Bay, in Bniny Is., off the 
8E. coast of Tasmania, was discovered by 
Capt. Furneaux in 1773, and named after 
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his ship, the Adventure^ which was later 
used by Capt. Cook on his visit to the bay 
in 1777. Se^ Capt. J. Cook’s Third 
Voyage (vol. I), 1784, and W. Bligh's 
Voyage to the South Seas, 1792. 

Adverb (Lat. adrerbium, from ad, t-o; 
verhum, word, verb), name of one of the 
parts of speech used vsnth verbs, adjec¬ 
tives, or other A.s to qualify their mean¬ 
ing:. just as the adjective is used with 
substantives; e.g. in ‘He 8lng:8 well,’ 
‘weir is the A. qualifying the verb 
‘sings*; and in ‘an extremely delicate 
child,’ ‘extremely’ is the A. qualifying 
the adjective ‘delicate.’ 

Advertisement. A.s. in the legal sense 
of ]>roclamations, d('crecs, or onnounee- 
meiits of events, date at least to Koin. 
time's, when T)lncard8 were commonly 
fixed to pillars in city fornms or public 
buildings. In the more restricted 
modern doflnitiou of otYers for sale of 
goods or services, A.s appear able to 
claim at least as great antiquity. There 
is, for instance, some ground for belief 
that an enterprising Carthaginian of 509 
nr would advise merchants of the arrival 
of one of his 8hiT)s by sending round the 
business quarter slaves wearing shirts 
bearing the ship’s name and a description 
of its cargo. 

Until well into the Middle Ages there 
was little advertising, and indeed there 
was little need for it. Wants were few 
and simple and they were satisfied from 
the resources of the vil. or tn, supple- 
mented by occasional visits from tinkers 
and packmen. Since few but priests 
could road and write, notices of forth¬ 
coming events and of produce for sale 
would have been of little use. Everyone 
knew what everyone else did and where 
iie lived, and a sign on a house to sym¬ 
bolise a trade was suflfleiont guidance for 
strangers. 

In Elizabethan times the wider spread 
of loariling, together with foreign wars 
and voyages of exploration, encouraged 
the development of news sheets. Tn the 
Mercuriovs }iritanni.cus of 1 Feb. 1625 
there appeared one of the first Eng. A.s 
know'u to have been carried by a 
periodical: ‘Here is this present day 
published an excellent Discourse con¬ 
cerning the Match between our most 
Gracious and Mightie Prince Charles, 
I’rineo of Wales, and the Lady Henrette 
Maria, daughter to Henry the Fourth, 
late King of Franco, etc., sister to Lewis 
the thirteenth, now King of those 
Dominions; Manifesting the Poyall An¬ 
cestors of both these famous Princes, and 
truly explaining the severall interchanges 
of Marriages which hath been betwoene 
Franco and England: witli tlie Livclr 
Picture of the Prince and the Lady cut in 
Brasse.* 

During the Civil war news sheets 
multiplied and many carried publishers’ 
A.s. .Annoiiiieements of hooks liy Milton 
and of Izaak Walton’s Compleni Angler 
for Instance, were pub, in the Mer- 
curious PoUticus. The same jour 
carried on 30 Sept. 1058 this interesting 
announcement: ‘That Excellent, and by 
all Physicians approved, China drink 
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called by the Chincana Tcha, by other 
nations Tay alias Tee, is sold at the 
Sultaness Head Cophee-House, in Sweet¬ 
ing's itents, by the Royal Exchange, 
London/ 

Xluriug the next 50 years mimerous 
periodicals saw the light of day, althougli 
in some cases not for long. Authority— 
not for the first time—sought to limit the 
activities of the press, and in 1712 a 
heavy stamp duty was imposed on each 
copy of a pub., and a tax of Is. wsis 
charged on each A., if it wore no larger 
than one lino of type. AVith others 
Steele’s Sprvlator, which had first ap- 

eared in the previous year, found tiie 

iirdens too groat. A little earlier, on 
14 Sept. 1710, Addison had written in the 
Taller'. ‘The third niid hist use of these 
writings is to inform tiic world whore 
they may be furiiislied with almost every 
thing that is necessary for life. If a man 
has I’ains in his Head, Cholic in his 
Bowels, or Spots on his Cloathes ho may 
here moot with proper Cures and 
Kernedlos. If a man would recover a 
Wife or a Horse that is stolen or stray’d, 
if he wants new Sermons, Electuraties, 
Asses’ IMlik, or anything else, either for 
his Body or his Mind, tins is the Place to 
look for them in.’ Describing some of 
the favoured attention-getting devices, 
he said: ‘Asterisks and Hands were 
formerly of great Use for tliis Purpose. 
Of late Years, the N.B. has been much 
in Fashion; as also were Cuts and Figures, 
the invention of which we must ascribe 
to the ATithor of Spring Trusses. I 
must not here omit the blind Italian 
charactor, wliich being scarce legible 
always fixes and detains the eye and 
gives the curious reader something like 
the satisfaction of prying in a sen^ret/ 

Addison exaggerated a little in suggest ¬ 
ing that the A.s of Ids time had universal 
appeal. The periodicals and news shoots 
and the daily newspapers, when they 
made their appearance—the Daily 
Courant in 1702 was the first of these— 
were read in the main in the eofTeo houses. 
The patrons of these estnbs. had the time 
to read find discuss the news. They 
were not typical of the pop. as a whole and 
newspaper A.s likely to appeal to them 
would cover only a restricted field of 
interest. The ‘Chits and Figures’ that 
Addison mentioned were wood-cuts of, 
for e.^:nmpIo, a ship with all sails set to 
distinguish announcements of sailing 
dates and destinations. A.s for missing 
slaves and apprentices were sometimes 
marked otT by a wood-cut of a, running 
man looking over his shoulder. This 
adventure in illustration did not last for 
long. So many advertisors wished to 
have their A .8 decorated in this way that 
the continued ropotitiou of the same 
illustration on a newspaper page defeated 
its purpose, and wasted a great deal of 
space. The newspaT'ers placed an em¬ 
bargo on illnstratlons, which lasted for 
nearly 200 years. 

With the arrival of the Industrial 
Revolution the need for advertising 
became evident. The vil. artisan had 
made, for example, 1 cooking pot a 


day. The first factories, primitive though 
they were, could turn out perhaps 10 
articles for each man they employed. By 
using their machinery to full capacity, it 
might be possible to produce 20 a day 
per man and show a still greater reduction 
in price. But where the vil. artisan had 
oiisily sold his 1 pot a day In the 
immediate neighbourhood, a wider market 
was needed for the output of the factory. 
Instead of the customers going to the 
workmen, the manufacturer had to go to 
find his customers. This situation led to 
a fm-ther div. of labour, for it soon 
became impossible for a factory owner 
to manage his factory and make the 
increasingly long selling journeys that 
were necessary. Salesmen were en¬ 
gaged. At first, like the earlier packmen, 
they would sell their goods from house to 
house, but it became evident that it was 
more economical to dispose of two dozen 
pots to the vil. blacksmith than to sell 
one to each of 24 housewives, and the 
retailer entered the picture. By logical 
extension of this process, a dealer might 
buy in two-gross or three-gross lots, and 
re-sell two dozen at a time to 10 or 12 
retailers throughout a county, so be¬ 
coming a wholesaler. 

This development had advantages for 
the manufacturer, but there were draw¬ 
backs ns well. He was no longer in 
touch with the final consumer. \^ole- 
salers and retailors were interested In 
buying as cheaply and selling as dearly 
as they could and would play off one 
manufacturer against another to get the 
lowest possible price for a quality Just 
good enough for the customer to aoc^ept. 
To the responsible manufacturer this was 
an unsatisfactory state of alfairs, since 
oven if his product gave satisfaction to 
the consumer, there was no certainty that 
it could be bought a second time. So to 
protect their biislness manufacturers be¬ 
gan to brand their goods, placing their 
names or marks on each article so that 
it could be identified, and if it had 
proved satisfactory it could bo asked 
for again. Some products such as sugar, 
dried fruit, and treacle had first to be put 
in packs, boxes, or tins before they could 
be branded, and this packaging not only 
identified the product, but gave a guaran¬ 
tee of weight or volume as well as deliver¬ 
ing it in a more hygienic state. 

But no one can buy a product if he does 
not know that it exists. People had to 
he told. The manufacturer, having 
perforce taken over the retailer’s original 
function of choosing appropriate goods, 
warranting their quality and value and 
selling them in small quantities, was 
oomi)clled to take the fiirtlior step of 
telling the consumer public about his 
product. 

The favoured method was, at first, the 
newspapers, although the A. tax and the 
ban on illustration were handicaps. 
About 1740 the first ixjsters or bills 
appeared, and with the advent in 1850 
of the Penny Post, what is now known 
as direct mail began to be used. But the 
greatest increase in A. dated from 1863, 
when the A. tax was abolished, to be 
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followed in 1855 by tbe newspaper stamp 
duty, and in 1861 by the duty on paper. 
In 1855 there were some 640 newspapers 
in Britain; by the end of the century 
there were more than 3000. By that 
time the illustrated weeklies had beffun 
to allow * picture blocks' in A.b, and in 
IS92 a map illustrating a railway pros¬ 
pectus appeared in the pages of The Times. 
Iliffher standards of education and 
lamost universal literacy oncourai^ed the 
launching of newspapers and magazines 
and the use of now methods of attracting 
readers to both the editorial content and 
the A. columns. Halfpenny postage ( 
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greater impact than some of the 
media, and there Is evidence that when 
efficiently handled it will produce im¬ 
mediate results—and at 
cost. It has been estimated that in 1956 
a total of to ^10 million was spent 
, for advertising time on television. 

/ Figures issued by the Advertising 
I Association gave tbe estimated total cost 
of advertising in Great Britain in tbo 
year 1955 as just under .€300 million, or 
loss than 2 per cent of the national 
income, or 5d. in every £ of a consumer's 
expenditure, or about half of the tax on 
tobacco collected by the Chancellor of 
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for printed papers, introduced in 1880, 
greatly stimulated the distribution of 
lea.flets and circulars through the mail. 
The other estab. media, vsuch as posters, 
signs, car cards, booldcts, display, 
exhibitions, and sampling, shared in the 
general activity which continued at an 
increasing pace only temporarily halted 
during the world wars and the dopres.sion 
years of 1930-1. 

Commercial radio came into being in 
the late twenties when, in 1925, the first 
sponsored radio A. was broadcast from 
the Kiffol Tower. Radio stations, total¬ 
ling 7 in 1939, were sot up in France, 
Luxembourg, and S. Ireland, to broad¬ 
cast programmes in English sponsored 
by advertisers. Of these 7 only Luxem¬ 
bourg now operates. On 22 Sept. 1955 
the first commercial television station 
was opened in London {sec Independent 
Television Authority). By combining 
sound, vision, and movement, com¬ 
mercial television advertising has a 


the Exchequer. It was made up, 

approximately, in this way: 

Press (£000) 

National newspapers 40,.^>00 

Prov. newspapers 02,000 

Magazines, periodicals 37,.500 

Trade, technical jours. 32,000 

Other pul)S. 1,500 

Production costs 9,500 

-183,000 

Posters, transportation 16,000 

Outdoor signs 7,500 

Films, slides 4,000 

Catalogues, leaflets 28,000 

Window, interior display 18,000 

Exhibitions 12,500 

Free samples, gift 

schemes 5,500 

Miscellaneous 4,500 

Administration 13,000 


293,000 
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About seTen-teuths of the total sum 
represented advertising directed to the 
consumer; the remainder included adver¬ 
tising of components or semi-finished 
products to other manufacturers, financial 
advertising, company meeting;8, reports, 
and classTflod A.s. Advertising repre¬ 
sents not far short of half of the revenue 
of the press, so that without it a daily 
newspaper might cost twice as much as 
it does. 

Advertising in the United Staies began 
in much the same way as in Great Britain. 
Development was more rapid, and many 
of the innovations and improvements in 
techniques in the last 60 years were 
pioneered by Amer. organisations and 
individuals. The swe of the N. Amer. 
continent prevents nation-wide distri¬ 
bution of dally newspapers, which are 
confined by the limitations on rapid 
transport to comparatively small circu¬ 
lations and circulation areas. The local 
character of newspapers offers an advan¬ 
tage to the advertiser who wishes to 
concentrate on one or more well-defined 
geographical areas. To advertise nation¬ 
ally ho may use the weekly or monthly 
magazines, which offer the additional 
appeal of high-quality colour iirinting, 
and business or trade periodicals and 
form magazines. Radio and television 
stations, which, with the exception of 
certain public-service foundations, draw 
their revenue from the sole of advertising 
time, offer the advertiser the opportunity 
to place his product or service before a 
singJe community in a spot or local 
campaign, or to cover the majority of the 
pop. tlirough one or more of the networks. 
Outdoor, cinema, and direct mail adver¬ 
tising, which have been developed por- 
haps to a greater degree than in any other 
country, aro equally flexible instruments. 

Expenditures by manufacturers who re¬ 
quire to cover the whole of tho U.S.A. 
are inevitably heavy. Genertil Motors 
spent in newspapers and magazines, 
business and farm papers, network radio 
and television a total of 121 million 
dollars in 1956. It has been estimated 
that the total spent on advertising in tlie 
U.8.A. rose almost continuously from 50 
million dollars in 1867 to 9982 million in 
1956, and in 1967 it is expected to reach 
10,500 million dollars. Amer. adver¬ 
tising men w’ore tho first to develop 
research, replacing assumption by scienti¬ 
fic inquiry into products, media, people, 
and the factors influencing their buying 
decisions. They were also the first to 
recognise that advertising and selling 
were not distinct activities, but part of 
the marketing process that covers tho 
chain of events from the design and 
packaging of tho product tlirough to its 
delivery to tho final consumer. See also 
Advertibinq Agencies; Advertising 
Research; Market Research. 

See Amer. Marketing Society, The 
Technique of Marketing Research, 19.37; 
R. I'*. Ilymers and L. Sharpe, TechuUive. 
and Practice of Advertising Art, 1939; 
E. A. Lover, Advertising and Economic 
Theory, 1947; Market Information Ser¬ 
vices, The Size and Nature of the Poster 


Audience, 1949, 1955; R. Hanvell, 

Modem Radio Advertising, 1949, Tele¬ 
vision WrUing, 1952, The Animated 
Film, 1954; H. Whitehead, The Adminis¬ 
tration of Marketing and Selling, 1950; 
P. W. Burton, B. Kreer, and J. B. Gray, 
Advertising Copywriting, 1950; A. F 
Osborn, Applied Imaginatimi, 1953 
T. EckersJey, Poster Design, 1954; 
Advertising Research Foundation, Mo¬ 
tivation Research, 1954; J. W. W. Cassels, 
How to Sell Successfully by Direct Mail. 
1954; M. Maddan, Profitable Export 
Marketing, 1955; R. Barton, Advertising 
Agencfy Operations and Management, 
1955; Brit. Market Researcli Bureau, 
Heading in Market Research, 1956; H. W. 
Hepner, Modem Advertising—Practices 
and Prindjdes, 1956; J. W. Hobson, The 
Selection of Advertising Media, 1966. 

Advertising Agencies. At the beginning 
of the 19 th cent, it had become usual for 
advertisements intended for newspapers 
pub. in London to be accepted at 2 or 3 
shops dispersed about the city, to save 
advertisers the trouble of making a 
journey to the newspaper oflflees. In 
time, as manufacturers began to advertise, 
tho practice grew up of allowing a com* 
mission, usually 10 per cent, to those who 
brought a newspaper an order for space. 
Since rates were elastic, it soon became 
evident that a man could make a profit 
by buying spaoe in bulk—say a whole 
page at a time—striking the best bargain 
he could with the newspaper, and selling 
the spaoe in smaller sizes to a number 
of manufacturers. But a seller of space 
in one newspaper might cultivate a 
particular advertiser over a period, only 
to lose the order to a rival who was on the 
spot when the advertiser made his 
deewion. The remedy for this state of 
affairs was to buy space in a number of 
newspapers and offer the advertiser a 
choice. The space seller, in effect, 
became a space broker. Later still tho 
practice of buying space In advance was 
abandoned. Tho advertising agent, as 
he was becoming, advised the advertiser 
as to which media to use and only then 
placed tho orders. 

Tho first A. A. set up business in 
London in the early years of tho 19th 
cent., and sev. are still in existence. But 
the last 100 years have seen fundamental 
changes in the agency’s functions, some 
caused by competition, others by Amer. 
example. From advising on the media 
to use and buying the necessary spaoe, 
tho agent advanced to giving advice on 
how to fill it. He would write the ‘copy’ 
or text matter, and when Illustration be¬ 
gan to be allowed would make drawings 
and order engravings. Within the lost 
20 years still greater changes have taken 
place. 

The description ‘agent* is no longer 
con^ct in the legal sense, for the adver¬ 
tising practitioner is a principal who is 
himself responsible for the commitments 
ho makes on behalf of his clients. It has 
come to be realised that to buy space and 
provide copy and illustrations is no 
longer enough; for advertising to be 
officiont it must be closely co-ordinated. 
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not only with the manufacturer’s sollingr 
operations, but with his production 
planning. The modern service adver¬ 
tising agency includes dopts to handle 
research, copywriting, typesetting, the 
planning and buying of display material 
and literature, tlie production of illustra¬ 
tions and photo-engraving, media plan¬ 
ning, the buying of space in newspapers 
and magazines and on hoardings, the 
buying of time and the production of 
advertising in the cinema, on radio, and 
on television, the planning of packaging 
and display, marketing and merchan¬ 
dising, public and press relations, and 
the production and placing of overaeos 
advertising and publicity in any medium 
available in the ters. to be covered. 
Because of the variety of products and 
services handled by the large agency, it 
can give a client the benefit of specialised 
skills and a wider experience than ho 
oonld provide from his own resources. 

A. A. have their own organisation. As 
long ago as 1917 tlie Association of Brit. 
Advertising Agents was formed. In 
1927 the name was changed to the 
lustitute of Incorporated I’ractitioners 
In Advertising, and membership hocarao 
available not only to recognised agencies, 
but to qualified members on their staffs. 
To gain corporate membership as a 
Registered or Incorporated Practitioner 
an agency mnst: (a) be equipped to 
provlae full advertising service and 
marketing advice; (6) include among its 
personnel fellows or members of tlie 
tnstitnte; (c) he free from any vested 
interest in advertising media or other 
facilities; (d) pledge itself to observe the 
institute’s standards of practice. 

Many retailers concerned only with 
local advertising do not use the services 
of an agency. In 1952 it was estimated 
that in that year almost one-half of the 
expenditure on advertising in Great 
Britain was placed by recognised A. A. 
In such media as national newspapers, 
magazines, and radio the proportion was 
very much greater. 

Adveriisivg Agencies in the U,S.A. 
John L. Hooper is credited with estab¬ 
lishing the first Amer. advertising agency 
in the early lS40’a. In 1864 there was 
founded the firm of Carlton & Smith, 
which was taken oyer by James Walter 
Thompson in 1878. In 1916, with a 
turnover of 8 million dollars, Thompson 
sold out, believing that no further 
expansion was possible. But growth 
continued. A Loudon office was oT)eucd 
In 1922; by 1933 J. Walter ThomT>sou 
was recognised as tho world’s largest 
advertising agency'. ar»d in 1955, with 34 
overseas branches, its anri. turnover 
was calculated at 220 million dollars. 

See also Advertisement. 

Advertising Research. In tlie early 
years of this cent. Sir Arthur Bow ley and 
Seebohm Bowntree, in their Inquiries 
into the incidence of poverty, used 
methods which were later to be adopted 
for A. H. After analysing the problem 
and selecting reprosontative samples of 
the pop. to be studied—in the case of the 
Rowntree Inquiries tho urb. poor— 


questionnaires were designed to bring out 
alJ tlie apparently relevant facts by 
simple answers at personal interviews. 
The answers w^ere then grouped, analysed, 
and examined to determine what con¬ 
clusions could be drawn and how valid 
these conclusions would be of tho wiiole 
field under study. About the same time, 
advertisers began to show Impatience 
with the secretive attitude adopted by 
newspapers and periodicals, who con¬ 
sidered that the number of copies they 
sold Wfis nobody else’s bUBiiioss. Tlie 
Advertisers’ Protection Society cam¬ 
paigned for the pub. of sales figures, and 
whore these were not forthcoming pro¬ 
vided estimates for their members. 
Soon after tho First World War the 
society changed its name to tlie Incor¬ 
porated Society of Brit. Advertisers, 
which, in 1931, was mainly responsible 
for setting up tho Audit Bureau of 
Circulations; the bureau provides, twice 
a year, the not sales figures of member 
pubs.—of whom there were over 600 at 
the end of 1956, together with 257 
advertisers and 211 agencies. 

Tho first independent attempt in Great 
Britain to go beyond figures of sales was 
made early in 1932, when Kopford 
Ltd. pub. Investigated Press Circu- 
Jatwns, a report on 53,931 iutorviows 
throughout the country to determine 
family reading of a list of periodicals 
and daily and Sunday newspapers. Tho 
results wore analysed by 3 income groups 
and 16 areas. In 1936 Sales Research 
Services Ltd. carried out for tho In¬ 
corporated Society of Brit. Advortiaors 
82,613 interviews covering a similar field. 
The results, analysed by 5 income groups 
and 10 areas, wore ]mb. as The Ueadership 
of Newspapers and Periodicals. The title 
would not be considered accurate to-day, 
since tho survey was in effect a breakdown 
of net sales and not circulations. 

Readership—that is to say tho total 
number of adults reading a given issue 
of a newspaper or periodical—was first 
investigated in 1939, when the Institute 
of Incorporated Practitioners in Adver¬ 
tising commissioned a large-scale survey. 
After tho war, interest in media research 
continued to increase, and improvements 
in statistical method and sampling tech¬ 
nique allowed the use of smaller numbers 
of interviews and therefore reduced costs. 
The year 1947 saw the appearance of 
3 surveys, one by Attwood (Statistics) 
litd. using a sample of 20.000; tho 
Tlulton Readership Survey, which gave 
additional analyses by age group, do¬ 
mestic status, and special inten^st sections; 
and tlio Survey of Press Readership com¬ 
missioned by the Institute* of Incorporated 
Practitioners in Advertising. Tho Hultou 
.Survey was carried out anmially for 10 
years, the last being IsRued in 1956. Hul- 
ton also distributed in 1947 surveys into 
tho reading by retailers in 10 trades of 
newspapers, periodicals, and trade papers, 
and in 1948 issued a study of tho re¬ 
lative attention value of different sizes 
of press advortisoments. The institute 
issued further reaclei-shJp surveys in 
1954 and 1956—tho latter intended to 
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bo part of a comprehenBire. long-term 
investigation. 

In planning media schedules, it has 
become the practice to use readership 
data, because so many consumer goodis 
appeal to women rather than men, or to 
one ago or class group more than to 
others. A bf»by product, for example, 
will be of interest to mothers of children 
under o. and it is only from tho pnb. 
readership surveys that one can find 
how many of this category are reached 
by difl'eixmt pubs. 

Witliin the last few years it has been 
possible to get a more precise picture of 
tho degree to which the desired st^otions 
of the por>. are roaciied. This cannot be 
achieved by adding together tho per¬ 
centages for individual i)iibs., since many 
people read 2 or more newspapers or 
magazines, so that there is duplication or 
overlap. To deal with this a scIkhIuIo 
assessment service is arailal)lo, using 
the cards that are punched for all of the 
informants in one or the other of tho 
national readership surveys; these can be 
mechanically R{)rted to isohite attributes, 
such as housewives with children, homo 
owners, or cigartitlo smokers. They can 
be sorted again to eliminate those wlio 
read any specified combination of nows- 
)aper8 or magazines. In this way it can 
)e found how many of the desired group 
will be roaeiied by, say, li national dailies, 
and how many new n^aders will be gained 
by adding any one or all of tho remaining 
nationals, and further by ushig single 
magazines or groups of magazines as well. 
Problems of sample size have so far 
prevented all but a few of the most 
important prov. papers from being in¬ 
cluded in national readership surveys. 
Sev. newspaper groups have provided 
detailed studies of their readership or 
circulation at their own expense. 

Posti^rs and other outdoor advertising 
media have had attention too. Examina¬ 
tion of tho patterns of regular Journeys 
within tns, and into tns from their 
hinterlands, has made it posaii)lo to de¬ 
vise a formula which gives the numbers 
of sites required for varying degrees of 
coverage and repetition. In Greater 
London figures of traffic density at 
various points of London Transport’s 
system and at different hours of the day 
give an indication of the opportunities to 
see station posters, car cards, and bus bills. 

Tho cinema industry was unwilling for 
a very long time to pul), details of its 
activities. Until the war the only 
authoritative study was A Slatisiiral 
Survey of the Cinema Industry in Great 
Britain in 1934, and in July 1944 the 
committee reporting on Tendencies to 
Monopoly in tiie Cinematograph Film 
Industry said: ‘It is rogrottai)le that ns 
soon as we attempted to pursue our 
investigations any distance into the 
realm of detail wo found oui’selvos 
groping in conditions of statistical 
twilight.’ Matters have improved in tho 
last few years with tho pnb. by the Board 
of Trade of quarterly averages of attnn- 
danoo figures, analysed by geographical 
areas and seating capacity. As a result. 
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charges for advertising fllms have recently 
been revised downwards. 

The period of tho hist 30 years has 
covered the introduction to this country 
of 2 now media—commercial radio, which 
b^an In 1925, and commercial television, 
whoso d6but was made in London on 22 
Sept. 1955. A Surrey of lAsiening to 
Sponsored Radio Programmes was made 
in 1938, analysing listening to 6 conti¬ 
nental stations and also to tho B.B.C. 
programmes. The next to l>e pub. was 
in Jan. 1949, and further reports have 
appeared at intervals, giving details of 
listening by times, ago and class group¬ 
ings. and regions. Commercial television 
suffers from no lack of statistical material. 
Two meter services provide weekly reports 
of tho number of sets tuned minute by 
minute to I.T.A. or B.B.C. programmes, 
and add a diary for the recording of the 
numbers of men, women, and children 
viewing each programme period or 
commercial. Other services are available 
to chock the recall of programmes, or 
commercials, or both, ar»d. by extension 
of the methods, to est imate the impression 
made by commericals and their sales 
effediveness. 

Of later years the information pro¬ 
vided by Censuses of Production and 
Distribution have added much valuable 
information to industrial statistics. But 
In the changing conditions of these days 
it is not enough for a manufacturer to be 
able fo compare, sev. years in arrear, his 
own production mth the total output of 
his industry. Nor, if his product sells 
through hairdressers, chemists, etc., is it 
sufficient to know the total turnover of 
those outlets. Especially for those pro¬ 
ducts that are seasonal, or where the 
wholesaler or the multiple firm plays an 
important part, monthly figures of 
factory sales can show alarming peaks 
and troughs. To plan economically it 
is necessary to know whether tho market 
ns a whole is growing or contracting and 
the rate of consumer buying of one’s own 
and competitive products. For the last 
16 years this has been possible for a 
variety of product groups sold through 
chemists and grocers, and more recently 
for confectionery and tobacco. Samples 
arc constructed to be representative of the 
retailers in each trade, and trained field 
staff call every 2 months to take stock 
and record tho quantity and cost of pur¬ 
chases, ns shown by the manufacturers’ 
and w’holosolers* invoices, since their last 
visit. A manufacturer who subscribes 
to this service can Icam in detail how 
retailers’ purchases, sales, stocks, and 
displays of his product compare with 
those of competing lines. 

Where a product is sold through a 
variety of types of outlet a consumer 
panel may be appropriate. A repre¬ 
sentative sample of households keeps a 
record in diary form of the brand, 
package size, and source of purchase of 
specified household goods, and In addition 
pantry or bathroom checks may be made 
quarterly by staffs of the organisations 
offering this service. Nor, in this con¬ 
nection, should we overlook tho surveys 
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made by some of the national news¬ 
papers and magazines on the me of 
foods, beverages, household and toilet 
products. See also Advertisement (with 
a bibliography) and Market Research. 

Advocate (Ijot. advocatus, from adi'ocare, 
to call to one’s aid) is the name given in 
anct Homo and in many modern states, 
including Scotland (see Advocates, 
Faculty of), to a forensic orator. In 
England the term is usually applied to 
barristers or counsel (q.v.), but solicitors 
appearing in magistrates' and co. courts 
are often called A.s. 

Advocate, Lord, or, as he is sometimes 
called. Her Majesty’s A., is the prin. 
law officer of the Crown for Scotland, 
his duties corresponding in the main to 
those of the attorney-general for England. 
His office was created by James III in the 
year 1480, and his multifarious duties 
include that of public prosecutor. He 
has always played an important part in 
political affairs relating to Scotland, and 
for a long while was practically secretary 
of state for Scotland. He was ex oiJicio a 
member of the old Scottish parliament, 
and after Walpole abolished the office of 
secretary for Scotland, and before tho 
revival of that office in 1885, his power in 
Scotland was of a most far-reaching 
nature. Nowadays he is always a mem¬ 
ber of the ministry, but not of the Cabinet, 
and he and his assistants, the solicitor- 
general and tho 4 A.s-depute, resign 
when the gov. who appoints them resigns. 
A salary of £5000 is paid to him, but be 
is not precluded from taking private 
practice. The L, A. is often, but not 
always, a member of the Privy Council, 
but while in offlc.e is invariably addressed 
as the Right Honourable. 

Advocates, Faculty of. All members 
of the Scottish Bar belong to this body 
and are callecl A. In privileges and 
liabilities their position closely resembles 
that of Eng. barristers. The F. of A. 
forms part of the College of Justice, 
which was founded in 1532; but A. 
In the King’s Court existed for more 
than 100 years before that date. Limited 
in the first instance to 10, the member¬ 
ship of the F. of A. now exceeds 250, 
of whom about half practise. Ad¬ 
mission to the of A. is by examination 
in general scholarship and in law. The 
general standard required is similar to 
that required in a Scottish univ. foe tho 
degrees of M.A. and LL.B. The foes 
payable on admission amount to nearly 
£450 at the age of 24. These fees include 
subscriptions to the widows’ fund of 
the body and to tlie A. library main¬ 
tained by the faculty. Higher fees are 
required for widows’ fund contributions 
if the intrant is over 24 years of age. 
The Dean of Faculty is elected yearly and 
has precedence at the Bar over all other 
counsel except the Lord Advocate. The 
latter, together with the judges of tho 
court of session and tho sheriffs, as well 
as the Solicitor General for Scotland, is 
always elected from the F. of A. Only 
A. are allowed right of audience in the 
court of session. 

The F. of A. continued to discharge 


I the duty Imposed on A. by a statute 
of 1424 to assist poor litigants in.«yll 
cases, without fee (Poor’s Roll), until the 
coming into force of the Legal Aid 
(Scotland) Act, 1949. Counsel for the 
poor in criminal cases, who act without 
fee, are appointed annually by the F. of A. 

Advocates* Library, Edinburgh, founded 
In 1682 by Sir George Mackenzie for the 
use of tho Faculty of Advocates. It was 
given to the nation in 1925 and is now the 
National Library of Scotland (q.v.). The 
law collection was retained as a profes¬ 
sional library and is still controlled by the 
Faculty. 

Advocation, process by which prior to 
its abolition in 1868 an appeal was made 
from the Scottish sheriff courts to the 
court of session. 

Advocatus Diaboli (the devil’s advo¬ 
cate), popular name of one appointed in 
the Rom. Catholic Church to set forth 
possible objections to any person whom it 
is proposed to canonise, i.e. admit to tho 
calendar of tho saints. His official title 
Is Promotor Fidei. As tho objections 
were generally not valid, and only made 
as a matter of form, tho term A. D. 
has come to bo applied generally to any 
person who knowingly puts forward 
arguments with which he himself is in 
disagreement. 

Advowson, the right of presenting an 
cedes, benelico or ‘living’ in the Church 
of England. Such right rests in those 
who have founded and endowed churches, 
their heirs or executors, and those to 
whom they have transferred tho right. 
Ajq a. is a form of real estate and, subjoct 
to certain statutory regulations designed 
to X)revent simoniac^l practices, may be 
freely disposed of. It may pass with the 
sale of a manor, in which case it is called 
an A. appendant, or separately as an A. 
in gross. If tho patron bo a Rom. Catholic 
the right of presentation goes to the niiiv. 
of Oxford or Cambridge, wddehevor is 
nearest to the benefice. When the 
monasteries w’ere dissolved, tho A.s 
with great titles passed by Crown grant 
to some layman, called, in respect of 
tithes, an impropriator, and In respect 
of A. a lay rector or patron; but where no 
such separation has occurred the living 
romains a rectory. Koctent legislation 
has much curtailed the right of sale of A.s 
and in time the right will cease altogether. 

Ady, Ei^ro (1877-1919), Hungarian 
poet, b. ErmindRZont, married Berta 
Boneza in 1915. The influence of modern 
Fr. literature (A. spent part of his youth 
ill Paris) can be seen in many of his earlier 
poems. Tho violence, originality, beauty, 
and strength of his work make him tho 
greatest poet of Ilimgary since Arany 
(q.v.). lie d. ill a Budapest sauatorium. 
See J. llemenyi, ‘Endre Ady, Hungary’s 
Apocalyptic l^oet,’ in the Slavonic Review, 
1944. 

Adye, Sir John Miller (1819-1900), 
general, son of MaJ. J. P. Adye, 6. Seven- 
oaks, Kent, and educ. Woolwich. He 
served during the Crimean War and Indian 
mutiny. From 1870 to 1875 he was 
director-general of artillery, and in 1882 
served in tho Egyptian campaign. He was 
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promoted general in 1884. From 1882 to 
1886 he was governor of Gibraltar. Ho 
nnsucceesfully contested Bath In 1892. 
Pubs.: The nefence of Catonporet 1858; 
Recollections of a Military Life, 1895; 
Indian Frontier Policy, 1897. 

Adytum (Gk aduton), placo that may 
not be entered. In anct temples it was 
the innermost and secret chamber, where 
oracles were delivered and mysteries 
performed, and only the priests were 
allowed to enter therein. 

Adzhar Autonomous Hepublio, in 
Georgia (Transcaucasia), formed 1921, 
lies in SW. Georgia, adjacent to the Black 
Sea and the Turkish border. It is largely 
mountainous; the seashore has a humid 
subtropical climate. Area 1100 sq. ra., 
pop. 200,000, mostly Georgians and 
Russians. Some of the Georgians are 
Adzharls who became Muslim under 
previous Turkish rule. This area is the 
main producer of tea (since the 1880's) 
and citrus fruits in the U.S.S.Il.; it also 
has oil refining and engineering. The 
cap. is Batumi. 

*JE,\ see Russell, George William. 

Aeaous, son of Zeus and Aegina, 
daughter of the riv. god Asopus. Ho 
was king of the Myrmidons, and for his 
lustice and piety became one of the 3 
judges in Hades. See Horace, Odes, ii. 1,3; 
ill. 19; iv. 8. 

Aecidium (Gk aikia, injury), or Cluster 
Cup, fruit of a parasite plant belonging 
to the Uredinalcs, the rust fungi (q.v.). 
It is also the name of the genus of the 
fungi. A, cancellatum, the pear A., gives 
the pear-tree leave.s a warty appearance in 
autumn; A. berberidis, the barberry blight, 
is responsible for the bright orange 
powdery-looking substance seen on the 
barberry, in reality the spores of the 
fungus. 

Aediles, Rom. magistrates. The office 
was created in 494 nc. with the appoint¬ 
ment of two plebeian A., whoso name 
was derived from the aedes or temple of 
Ceres, centre of the plebeian cult. With 
the appointment of two curule or patrician 
A. in 367 BO, the office became repre¬ 
sentative of the whole people. It was 
elective, and its holders ranked next after 
the praetors. The duties of A. included 
(a) care of temples, public buildings, and 
markets; (5) supervision of public games. 
Until the time of Julius Caesar they also 
had charge of the city’s corn supply, but 
in 45 BO Caesar appointed two A, cereaieA 
to perform this function, which was trans¬ 
ferred by Augustus to the praefectus 
annonae. 

Aedui, anct Gallic tribe inhabiting the 
modern Fr. depts of SaOno-et-Loire and 
Ni^vre and parts of tiie (J6te-d’Or and the 
Allior, with their cap. at Bibracte. Tliey 
were the first Gallic people to ally them¬ 
selves with Rome, and rendered valuable 
aid to Caesar. In imperial times the A. 
were a civitns foederaia, and the first 
members of their race to be represented 
In the Rom. senate. 

Aedwine, see Fowiy. 

Aeetes, son of Helios and Perso, King of 
Colchis, was the father of Medea and 
Absyrtus. Sec Argonauts. 

E.B. I 


Aegadian Islands (It. Isole Egradi; anct 
Aegaaes, Aegates, or Aegusae), group of 
three small is. in the Mediterranean, off 
the coast of Trapani (q.v.) prov., NW. 
Sicily (q.v.). Their names are Levanzo, 
Favignana, and Marettlmo. The defeat 
of the Carthaginians by the Romans in a 
naval battle here in 241 bo brought the 
First Punic War to an end (see Cabthagb). 
The main industry is tunny fishing. Total 
area 15 sq. m.; pop. 6000. 

Aegae: 1. Tn in Achaia on the Crathls, 
with a celebrated temple of Poseidon, 
originally one of the 12 Achaean tns, but 
Its inhab. subsequently removed to Aegiro. 

2. Tn of Emathla In Macedonia, the 
anct cap. of Macedonia, and the burial- 
place of the Macedonian kings. It was 
also called Edessa (q.v.). 

3. Tn in Euboea with a celebrated 
temple of Poseidon, who was hence called 
Aegaeus. 

4. Also Aegaeao, 1 of the 12 cities of 
Aoolls In Asia Minor, N. of Smyrna, on 
the R. Hyllus. 

5. Seaport tn of Cilicia. 

Aegaeon, son of Uranus (Heaven) by 
Gaea (Earth). A. and his brothers Gyes 
or Gyges and Cottus are known as the 
Uranids, huge monsters with 100 arms and 
50 heads. Most writers mention the third 
Uranid as Briareus instead of A. Homer 
explains that men called him A., but the 
gods Briareus (q.v.). According to the 
most anct tradition, A. and his brothers 
conquered the Titans when they warred 
against the gods, and secured the victory 
for Zeus, who thrust the Titans into Tar- 
tanis, with A, and his brothers to guard 
them. Other legends represent A. os 
one of the giants who attacked Olympus; 
and many writers represent him as a 
marine god living in the Aegean Sea. 

Aegagre, species of wild goat or ibex, 
found in the ints of E. Europe and of 
Persia, whore it Is called pasang. The 
oriental bezoar, a stone once supposed to 
possess medicinal virtues, is sometimes 
found In its stomach. 

Aegates, see Aegadian Islands. 

Aegean Civilisation, the prehistoric 
culture first brought to light by the 
excavations of Schliemann and Dorpfeld 
at Troy, Mycenae, and Tiryns (qq.v.) iu 
the second half of the 19th c^nt. It 
covers the period c. 3000-c. 1000 BC, 
extended over the whole Aegean area, and 
had as its twin centres Cnossus (q.v.) In 
Crete (q.v.) and Mycenae. The zenith of 
A. C. in Crete lasted from about 2000 
to about 1400 bc; at Mycenae from the 
latter date to about 1000 bo, i.e. until the 
dawn of the so-called iron age. In 1870 
Schliemann sot out to find the site of 
Troy, and to prove that Homer’s poems 
have some foundation. No site In the 
Troad can be certainly identified with 
Homer’s Troy, but the mounds at Hissar- 
lik, which have been thoroughly explored, 
first by Schiiomanti and afterwards by 
Ddrpfcld, are accepted with much proba¬ 
bility as the original site of Ilium. Schlie¬ 
mann dug with faith and enthusiasm, 
but without the scientific skill of the 
modem archaeologist. He reached his 
second stratum in 1873 and revealed a 

♦d 
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burnt eit>, with treasures of gold, silver, 
and bronze. This find assisted in proving 
that tho Homeric legend of Troy was not 
founded eutiroly on myth, but that a great 
civilisation f1. at least 1500 years before 
the starting i»oint of Gk hist, as given by 
Grote and others. Sclilicniann next 
(187C) excavated Mycenae. Here were 
found rtdics of a civilisation which acts 
as a link between that of Grete and the 
Gk; tho evidence suggeste that a sudden 
introduction of Cretan civilisation took 
place. Ilia belief that tho tomli of 
Agamemnon lay within the gates of tho 
citadel i*auscd him to dig a pit some 
100 ft sq., about 40 ft from the great 
'Lion gate’; stone slabs were first nn- 
earthod, then a cireular altar with steles 
carved in relief. Three feet below the 
altar lay the first of five shaft graves, hewn 
from tho rock. Tho roofs had <'ollapsed, 
and buried with tho bodies beneath the 
debris was a remarkable treasure—gold 
masks, head-bands, i)reast-i»ioees, rings, 
pendants, daggers, and sword hilts, also 
objects of ivory, amber, silver, and 
bronze; 60 swords and daggers were found 
in ono grave alone. Sclilieinann was 
convinced that these wTro the actual 
graves H(>en by Paiisanias, containing 
Agamemnon and his household. \V hethcr 
that is true or not wo cannot prove; what 
was proved was the excellence of the 
metal work and other treasures, showing 
a highly advanced civilisation belonging 
to a wealthy prehistoric people. It is j 
possible that this shaft-grave dynasty 
was ostab. by some great family coming 
from Crete, bringing .Minoan (Cretan) 
civilisation with them. The iieehivo 
tombs wore explored next, the largest 
being the well-known ‘ treasury of Atreus ’; 
it was strongly built, with a passage 
le’ading to a high A’^anlted chamber shaped 
like a beehive. The door to tho chamber 
was 17 ft high, bordered with columns 
carrying a eornieo masked with red por- 
jihyry, witli spiral decorations, enriched 
with bronze and cjolourod marble orna¬ 
ments ; rich decorations wore visible every¬ 
where showing a high standard of artistic 
achievement. A tomb not far from the 
'treasury of Atreus’ that Sehlieraann 
explored, and believed to be the grave of 
Clytaomnestra, showed beautiful designs 
in green alabaster and coloured marbles. 
Archaeological work at Myeonao is still 
U956) in progress, and important dis¬ 
coveries were made as late as lO.*)!. From 
Mycenae ho went to Orchomenos In 
lloootla, and here other excavations 
showed the same rich ornament and tine 
workmanship, influenced by Egyptian 
art. Later (1884) at Tiryns his work laid 
bare the entire plan of a citadel jialaco, 
with tow'ors, galleries, sleeping apart¬ 
ments, and living-rooms. A frieze of 
alabaster carved In rosettes and inlaid 
with vivid blue paste was found, also 
excellent fresco painting. After Schlie- 
mann’s death Dorpfeld and others con¬ 
tinued his work. Mycenae was still con¬ 
sidered to be tho chief home of this great 
culture until Crete was explored. 

Crete disclosed a period of civilisation 
belonging legitimately to the whole 
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Aegean, scarcely less anct than that of 
Egypt. The untiring work of Sir Arthur 
Evans (1895-1930) has dlscx^vered for us 
the interesting conditions of art and archi¬ 
tecture belonging to the IMinoan periods. 
The prin. excavations m Crete have been 
at Cnossus, Tylissus, and Hagia Triada 
(see Crete), it was h«Te that the A. C. 
apparently had its fountain head. For 
the general evidence of this culture there 
are ruins of palaces, villas, houses, and 
beehive graves; the decorations and archi¬ 
tectural featuies are columns, friezes, 
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mouldings, various muiul paintings, and 
mosaic inlay, etc. Vessels ha\o btMJn 
found, from tiny pots to huge stone jars, 
and quantities of pottery. One of tlie 
general features of Aegean pottery is the 
stirrup-cup or false-neeked vase, so-called 
from the fact that the neck to which the 
handles join is closed, or false, and 
another nock is fashioned further away 
fi*oni the bandies for convenience in 
pouring out. These occur wherever this 
great ciiltiiro lias been brought to light, 
and are the typical pottery of that period 
known as Late Minoan III (Crete). 

Many fragments of Cretan pottery have 
been discovered in Fgypt, and it seems 
probable that a considerable trade was 
carried on between the countries. Similar 
objects have boon found in Bicily and 
Spain, and there were colonies on the 
Syrian and Turklsh c« lasts. Large quanti - 
tics of amber from tho Hal tic show the 
extent of trade. The two famous Vaphio 
cups, discovered iu 1889 by Dr Tsoreiitas 
wwe found in a beehive tomb; they were 
1 among many beautiful articles of gold 
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•liver, bronae, crystal, etc. The cups are 
of gold, decorated in relief with scenes 
depicting the capture of bulls; they belong 
to the late Miuoan I period, and represent 
a triumpli of anct art. Thrones, seats, 
and tables in stone and terra-cotta have 
been found, objects of art in ivory and 
rocious metals, small sculptured works, 
ut no large ones, jewellery of various 
kinds, weapons in metal, only a few later 
ones being of iron, engraved gems and gem 
Impressions. Tombs of pit or domo- 
ahaped style were also found, paved road¬ 
ways with bridges and an excellent system 
of drainage, and, lastly, two main .systems 
of script which as yet remain unde- 
oiphered. The priii. deity was a mother- 
goddess, both in Crete and Mycenae, her 
symbol of the double-axe being frequently 
discovered In excavations. The dead 
were not burnt, but buried with great 
honour, apparently with the hope of a 
future life; there w^oa possibly a hero-cult 
of the dead. The social organisation 
indicates a considerable body of law and a 
luxurious ruling class, iiee A. B. Wacc, 
Aniiquity, 1943. 

Aegean Sea and Islands, name used by 
the Greeks and Homans for that part of 
the Mediterranean Sea between Asia Minor 
and Greece. It contains, amongst many 
other is., the Cyclades and the Sporades 
and the Dodeo.aneso group. Tho Do¬ 
decanese Is.—Hhodea Can>atlios, Cos, 
8ymi, Astypalaea, Patmos, Oasos, Castcl- 
loriao, Nisyro, Lcros, Calymnos, and Telos 
—were in It. occupation until lata In the 
Second World War. Italy occupied some 
of the Dodecanese Is. during the Tripo¬ 
litan war, 1911-12, at a time when they 
belonged to Turkey. In the First World 
War Greece, os the prlcns of Joining the 
Allies in the Dardanelles campaign, de¬ 
manded the A. Is., but further bargain¬ 
ing by Vonlzelos (q.v.) was stopped by 
King Constantino, who dismissed his 
Premier. Later in tho same year Italy 
demanded as compensation from Austria- 
Hungary tho de jurt sovereignty of the 
A. Is. In the post-war settlement Gre€K?e 
was granted all the coasts and is. of tho 
A. S., but after further negotiations, by 
tho treaty of S^ivros, 1920 (not ratltied; 
superseded by tho treaty of Lausanne), 
Italy received the Dodecanese Is., linbros 
and Tenedos went, to Greece, and Turkey 
recognised Grecian sovereignty in Lemnos, 
Samothrace, Mitylene, Chios, Haino.s, and 
Nikarla. Following a short military 
campaign by Oireeco against Turkey the 
treaty of Lausanne, 1923, w<is more 
favourable to 1’urkey: in tlie A. S. 
Turkey received Tavsnn I.s., Imbros, and 
Tenedos; JUily again had tho Dodecanese, 
including Rhodes; while Greece received 
most of the remaining is. On 16 Sept. 
1943, following Italy’s surrender, allied 
forces landed on Samos, Leros, and Cos, 
and joined tho It. garrisons there. But 
on 3 Oct. tho Germans delivei*ed a strong 
attack on Cos, which they took. They 
then tunied to invade Lcros, which tho 
British held until 16 Nov.; and as a result 
Samos was evticuated and tho projected 
allied invasion of the Balkans had to 
be postponed Had not the Italians 


surrendered Rhodes and its aerodromes to 
the Germans without fixing a shot, Cos and 
Leros might have been held, although in 
order to attack the is. tl»e Gormans had to 
divert land, sea, and air forces from Italy 
and Russia. 

Aegeus, King of Athens, was the son of 
Pandlon and father of Theseus, by whom 
he w'as restored to the throne (from which 
he had been driven by tho 50 sons of 
Pallas). Theseus went H) Crete to 
deliver Atliens from the tribute it had 
to pay to Minos, promising that he would 
hoist white sails on his return as a signal 
of his safety. However, ho forgot to do 
so, and A., thinking his son had perished, 
threw himself into tho sea. From this 
event tho Aegean Sea. according to one 
tradition, received its name. 

Aegialos, see Achaea. 

Aegidius Romanus, see Colonne. 

Aegina, small rocky is. and tn in tho 
Gulf of A. or Saronic Gulf. On a hill 
in the NK. of the is. was tho temple of 
Zeus Panhellenius, tho ruins of which still 
remain. It was occupied by tho Achaei 
(Homer, Ili(id, il) and afterwards by 
Dorians. It became a place of great 
commercial importance (Herodotus, ii. 
178; vil. 147), and its silver coinage was 
tho standard in most of the Dorian states. 
In the 6th cent. BO it was an indepen¬ 
dent and powerful state and the chief 
seat of Grecian art. In 429 bo tho 
Athenians took possession of tho Is. and 
expelled the inhab. (Thucydides. II. 27), 
Area 32 sq. in.; pop. (is.) 9000, (tn) 5000. 

Aegis, emblem of ^ns and of Athena, 
mentioned in Homer, whore It is evidently 
a thundercloud. In later art, from the 
6th cent. BC, the A. is represented as a 
goatskin covering the shoulders, or hanging 
from tho left arm, of Athena. The fringe 
of serpents may signify the ragged edges 
of the cloud, though it is more likely that 
the confusion between cloud and skin is 
due to similarity between tho Gk words 
for goat iaix) and hurricane (^kaiaigis), 

Aegisthus was the son of Thyestes, 
whom ho placed upon the throne, ariving 
away his uncle Atreus. According to 
Homer, A. took no part in the Trojan 
war, and during tho absence of Agamem¬ 
non he seduced his wife Clytoomnestra 
(Odyssey, iii. 329). Ho helped to murder 
Agamemnon on his return home, and 
reigned tor 7 years over Mycenae (Odi/asey, 
iii. 388). Orestes, the son of Agamem¬ 
non, then killed A. (Odyssey, iii. 242). 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides also 
give ac.counts of this story. 

Aegium, tn of Aciiaia, on the Corinthian 
Gulf, in anct times chief city of the 
Achaean Leagiie. It was a legendary 
bp. of ZouH. Vostitza, tho modern tn, 
expox'ts currants. 

Aegospotami (‘goat’s riv.*), small riv. 
flowing into tho ILfllospont and a tn on it, 
in Thracian Chorsonesus. Hero Lysander 
utterly defeated tho Athenians, 4(>4 BC. 

Aegrotat (Lat., *he is ill’), medical certi¬ 
ficate given to unlv. students to explain 
their absence from lectures. An A. 
degree is sometimes given to students 
unable to sit for their final examination on 
account of Illness, but whose known 
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S iroflolenoy justifies the bestowal of a 
egree without examinatiou. 

A9guBM, see Aegadjan Islands. 
Aairyptus* King of Eerypt, son of Belus, 
and twin brother of Danaus, had 50 sons, 
and Donaus 50 daughters. Danaus, 
fearing the sons of A., fled with his 
daughters to Argos, where they followed 
him and demanded his daughters In 
marriage. Danaus granted their request, 
but, giving each a dagger, ordered them to 
murder their husbands on the wedding 
night. All perished except Lynceus, the 
husband of Hypermnestra, who disobeyed. 

Aehrenthal, Aloys, Count von (1854- 
1912), Austro-Hungarian diplomat and 
politician, b. Bohemia, and educ. Prague 
and Bonn Unlvs. He entered the diplo¬ 
matic service, 1877, as attachd to the Paris 
embassy; later ho served In St Petersburg 
as attach6, councillor, and finally ambas. 
In 1906 he succeeded Goluchowski as 
Foreign Minister. Thenceforth he directed 
the foreign policy of the dual monarchy 
till his death. He was friendly to Italy; 
and had little belief in the disinterested¬ 
ness of Ger. support of his annexation (in 
defiance of the treaty of Berlin) of Bosnla- 
Herzegovlna, Oct. 1908: one link in the 
chain of causes of the First World War of 
6 years later, although A. himself is 

g enerally Identified with the peace party 
1 Austria-Hungary. 

Aelfrio (d, 1005), distinguished Saxon 

S relate, became abbot of St Albans, 
ishop of Wilton, and Archbishop of 
Canterbury (from 995 imtil his death). He 
was one of the moat learned ecclesiastics 
of his time. 

Aelfrio (c. 955-c. 1022), Brit, prelate and 
writer. He has been confused with A., 
Archbishop of Canterbury from 995 to 
1005, and with A., Archbishop of York, 
but It Is certain that he was a pupil of 
Aethelwold, and most probable that he 
was an abbot at Winchester, He after¬ 
wards became abbot of Cerne and of 
Eynsham; but he is moat celebrated for 
hla 2 books of Homilies, trans. from the 
Lat., and ed. by Thorpe for the A. Society 
(1844-6). They are a good illustration 
of the doctrine of tho early Eng. Church. 
Among his other works are A Latin and 
English Grammar and Glossary (from 
which he is called Grammaticus), first 
printed by Somner, 1659, Colloquium, and 
A Treatise on the Old and New Testaments', 
besides trans., epistles, and other treatises. 

Aelia Capitolina, name given to Jeru¬ 
salem by the Emperor Hadrian when ho 
expelled the Jews and there eslab. a 
Rom. colony, ad 135. 

Aelianus, Claudius (late 2nd-oarly 3rd 
cent. AD), Gk writer, b. Praenesto. All 
that survives of his work is the Variae 
Historiae, On the Nature of Animals, and 
some imaginary letters. These have been 
ed. by R. Hercber (Aeliard opera, 2 vols., 
1864-6). 

Aella, see Ella. 

Aelred, Ailred, or Ethelred, St (1109- 
1167), religious mystic and historian, h. 
Hexham, and at an early age entered the 
household of David 1 of Scotland. Ho 
refused a bishopric, becoming a monk In 
the Cistercian abbey of Rievaulx. Later 
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ho was elected abbot of Revesby, 
in 1143, and of Rievaulx itself hi 1140. 
He was noted for his gentleness and asceti¬ 
cism. On a mission to the Piets of Gallo• 
way In 1164 he induced the chief to 
become a monk. His feast Is on 12 Jan. 
His works, which have never been col¬ 
lected In a complete ed., include the Vita 
et Miracula S. Edwardi Regis ct Con- 
fessoris, Dc Bello Siandardii (fought in 
1138), De Spirituuli Aynicitia, and De 
Anima (ed. C. H. Talbot, 1952). See 
the Life of Aelred by Walter Daniel, a 
monk of Rievaulx (ed. Sir M. Powicke, 
1950) and T. E. Harvey, Aelred of Rievaulx, 
1932. 

Aeltre (Flom. Aalter), industrial tn In 
the prov. of W. Flanders, Belgium; 
manufs. canvas and exports oil. Pop. 
7000. 

Aemilian Way (Lat. Aemilia Via), 
famous highway of anct Italy which 
continued the Via Flaminia from Arimin- 
um (Rimini) through Bononia (Bologna) 
to Mutina, Placentia, and Mediolanum 
(Milan). It was constructed by M. 
Aemilius Lepidus, consul in 187 Bc. It 
was afterwards extended to Aquiloia, 
Augusta Praetoria (Aosta), and Sogusio. 

Aemilius Paulus, Lucius, see Pa ulus, 
Lucius Aemilius. 

Aenaria, see Ischia. 

Aeneas, hero of Virgil’s Aeneid, son of 
Anchises and Aphrodite; b. on Mt Ida, 
and was, next to Hector, tho greatest of 
tho Trojan heroes. After the capture of 
Troy he left the city canying his aged 
father on his back, but in the confusion 
lost his wife Creusa (q.v.). He sailed 
to Thrace, but, misinterpreting the oracle 
of Delphi, went to Crete, and thence 
to Epirus and Sicily. From there he 
was driven by a storm to N. Africa, 
whore he met Dido and tarried with her 
for a while. She vainly loved him, and on 
his departure killed herself. Finally he 
sailed to Latium, founded Ijavinium, and 
married Lavinia, daughter of Latinus, 
King of the Aborigines. Turnus, to 
whom Lavinia had been betrothed, fought 
Latinus and A. and was killed. A. 
became sole ruler of the Aborigines and 
Trojans, uniting both nations into one. 
Turnus was killed by A., and A. himself 
was killed in battle with the Rutulians. 

Aeneas Silvius, son of Silvius, and 
grandson of Ascanlus, was the tliird of the 
mythical kings of Alba In Latium. 

Aeneid, tho greatest work of Virgil, and 
the national epic of the Rom. people. 
It was completed in 12 books, but as he 
had not revised it Virgil expi’cssod a wish 
that it might bo destroyed. It was, 
however, pub. after his death by order of 
Augustus. It contains an account of the 
wanderings and the settlement of Aeneas 
after the siege of Troy. It has been often 
trans. Into Eng. both in i)roso and verse. 
See Virgil. 

Aeoliae Insulae, see Lipari Islands. 

Aeolian Harp, musical instrument con¬ 
sisting of a wooden box over which are 
stretched sev. catgut strings of different 
thicknesses tuned in unison. Whon 
exposed to the wind harmonious sounds 
are produced. It is supposed to have 
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been Invented by St Dnnatan, but tbe 
present A. fi, was not known until about 
tbe end of tbe 16tb cent. It Is mentioned 
In Thomson's Castle of Indolence» 
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Aeolian Islands, see Lipari Islands. 

Aeolians, one of the branches of the Gk 
race, who originally dwelt in Thessaly. 
From there they settled in N. Greece and 
Peloponnesus. They also emigrated to 
tbe NW. of Asia Minor, establishing 12 
oitios along the coast dlst. known as 
Aeolis, and to Lesbos and Tenedos. 

Aeolipyle, or Aoolipile (from Lat. Acoli 
pylae, the gates of Aeolus), a metallic ball 
partly filllod with water, and having tubes 
projecting horizontally. When heated 
steam rushes out of the tubes, setting the 
ball in motion. It was first described by 
Hero of Alexandria. 

Aeolis, see Aeoltans. 

Aeolus: 1. Ruler of Thessaly, and 
legendary founder of the Aeolic branch 
of the Gk race. 

2. Son of Ilippotes, or, according to 
others, of the god Poseidon. According 
to Homer he was the ruler of the Aeolian 
I«., and was given power over the winds 
by Zeus. See also Ovid, Ileroidesp xl. 
65-128. 

Aeon (Gk aidn), an ago or Immense 
period of time, also a being that lives for 
ever. The Gnostics used the term to 
indicate rnanlfe.statIon8 from God, l.o. 
spirits which form a separate existencie, 
having influence over phases of the 
world’s progression. 

Aepinus, Franz Ulrich Theodor (1724- 
1802), a (ier. natural philosopher, h. in 
Rostock, Saxony. He is most widely 
known for his works on research in mag¬ 
netism and electricity. Ho pub. Tenta- 
men Theoriae Electridtatis in 1759, and 
among otlier works memoirs on astro¬ 
nomy and kindred subjects. 

Aepyornis, huge, wingless, extinct 
ratlte bird, the existence of which may 
explain the fabled roc of Arab legend. 
It belonged to the order Aepyornlthi- 
formes containing a number of allied 
forms. The former existence of the bird 
was Inferred fr(mi the eggs found in the 
marshes of Madagascar, which were 30 
In. in circumference, and from the later 
discovery of bont^s which showed that the 
A. was mucli larger than the Apteryx or 
kiwi of New Zealand. It resembled tbe 
ostrich, had long, thick logs, 4-toed feet, 
rudimentary wings, and stood over 7 ft 
high. 

Aequi, anct It. tribe which, together 
with the Volsci, waged continual warfare 
against Home until their final subjugation 
in 302 BO. Dwelling orlginallv in the 
upper valley of tbe Anlo, they afterwards 
extended os far as LatJnm. One of their 
prln. stron^olda was Mt Algidus. 

Aequum Tutioum, see Ariana. 


I Aerated Bread is made from dough 
prei)ared by mixing the flour with water 
strongly charged with carbon dioxide. 
This process produces the requisite degree 
of porousness In a lew minutes, as com¬ 
pared with hours by the ordinary yeast 
method. 

Aerated Waters, water, solutions of 
salts, and diluted flavoured syrups or 
sweetened fruit juices artifloiallv carbon¬ 
ated to form 2 to 6 vols. OOt in bottle, 
64 to 7 in s^hons. They were first 
attempted by Tnumeyaser in 1660, later 
by Hoffman, 1708, and GeofCroy, 1724, 
Venel demonstrating his method in 
France in 1760. Joseph Priestley (q.v.) 
experimented, 1767-72, and proposedsev. 
improved methods, including tne use of 
a pressure pump, these being developed 
by Paul, Sohweppe, and Gosse com¬ 
mercially with success. The term A. W. 
is not here applied to natural spa waters 
(see Mineral Waters), or to beers, 
sparkling wines, ginger beers, etc., pro¬ 
duced by fermentation (q.v.). 

In former A. W. factories, CO* was 
generated on the promises from sulphuric 
acid and a carbonate, but in the U.K. 
and U.S.A. is now invariably purchased 
os liquid in cylinders, as a solid (dry 
ice) in blocks, or in biilk, a road tanker 
delivering the gas to a large medium 
pressure tank. A high degree of mechan¬ 
isation obtains, carbonating apparatus 
being entlrelv automatic, while in moat 
i)ottlorie8 all component production 
niaoliines are linked and synchronised 
l)y slat bottle conveyors and star wheel 
tratjsfor devices to provide a continuous 
‘robot’ line, the processes being 
mechanical uncasing of bottles, bottle- 
cleaner loading, automatic bottle-wash¬ 
ing. clean bottle Inspection, syruplng, 
filling and closuring (on one machine), 
mixing of syrup and charged water after 
sealing, contents inspection (visual or 
electronic), labelling, and meohanloal 
cosing. Palletisation, with or without 
automatic pallet loading, is widely em¬ 
ployed for warehousing and lorry loading. 
Hyrups are prepared and flaroured m 
stainless steel, etc., tanks, a high degree of 
automation being used, the ‘syruper* 
automatically dosing a fixed proportion 
of syrup to each bottle. The seltzogene 
for home use derives from Dr Nooth’s 
apparatus, 1774; the syphon from Charles 
Plinth’s ‘Fountain,* 1813, Patent No. 
3680, syphons being Introduced to the 
U.K. about 1837. Much later a homo 
syphon to which a capsule of high 
pressure CO* was affixed and the gas 
absorbed was developed. The crown 
cork, invented by Wm Painter, 1892, la 
the usual small bottle closure, large 
vessels being secured by screw stoppers, 
screw caps, or swing stoppers. 

For legal guidance codes of practice for 
soft drinks and spa waters have been 
drafted, the former citing quality stan¬ 
dards for sweet drinks and ^soda water* 
(to contain at letist 5 grains per pint 
sodium bicarbonate). The spa waters 
code covers natural mineral waters (q.v.) 
and manuf. types, e.g. lithia and potass 
waters, which must contain ‘ not less than 
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6 prralns per pint of the appropriate bi¬ 
carbonate/ As compared with a con- 
enmption of approximately 100 million 
gallons of ‘ unconceutrated * soft drinks 
(mainly A. W.) m I9:i8, the flffiipo for 
1055 was nearly 185 million ^callons ont 
of a total for all soft drinks produced in 
the IJ.K. of 302 million gallons (as a ready 
to drink product). 

Aerial, or antenna, in radio communica¬ 
tion, the conductor or system of con- 
duotors from which electromagnetic 
waves are emitted, or which is set in 
(electric) vibration hy the waves at the 
receiving st^ition. The simplest form is a 
vertical wire earthed at the base and of 
length equal to i of the wavelength, in 
rosonanoe (q.v.) with and oouplod to the 
generating osolllatory circuit of the 
trangruitter. The ‘olTectivo length’ can 
be increased hy inserting a variable re¬ 
actance at the base. A more modern 
form la the dipole A. of 1 wavelength, the 
current-wave having its nodes at the ends. 
It may be mounted horizontally or 
vertically. The A. Is coupled to the 
transmitter by a capacitiitivo tapping off 
the induction coil or by vario\ia forms of 
tuning circuit. A. arrays, loops, and 
frames of many different designs are used. 
Sometimos trees or balloons have served 
as A.s. In N, Sweden the conductors of 
the overhead high-voltage transmission 
lines are used as A.s for broadcasting 
(Bee Bkam WiriELESS). 

Aerial Navigation Is the science that 
deals with all points of practical flying, 
outside the actual working of the machine 
itself. It includes fixing geographical 
position, maintaining a course, and 
selecting an altitude favourable with 
regard to wind and weather. 

The simplest way of fixing position Is by 
recognising landmarks on tlie ground, and 
map-reading still forms an Important part 
of a pilot’s training. But many flights 
•re made above cloiid, over water, or at 
night, when no landmarks are visible, and 
navigators then fix their position by what 
is called dead reckoning. When working 
out his position by dead reckoning tlio 
navigator must know the aircraft's speed 
through the air, its direction of flight, and 
the strength and direction of the wind. 
If there wore no wind and the aircraft 
flew at a steady 200 m.p.h. between two 
airports 400 m. apart, after oue hour it 
would bo half way. Obviously if It had 
a 20 m.p.h. tail-wind it would bo more 
than half way, but the navigator could 
tioaily calculate its exact position, because 
the true speed of the aircraft would 
simply have been increased by 20 m.p.h. 
More often there is a cross-wind, tending 
to blow the aircraft off course. Then the 
navigator must calculate the effect of the 
wind, so that the pilot can fly the aircraft 
at an angle to its required course, known 
as the drift angle, to compensate for the 
wind. There are sev. ways in which the 
air navigator can supplement and chock 
the information he obtains by dead 
reckoning. At night he can fix his 
position by ‘shooting’ the stars with a 
sextant. Many different radio and ratlar 
navigation systems are also available. 


Most simple is radio direction finding, In 
which the compass bearing of a radio 
station or beacon on the ground is 
obtained by means of a sin all rotating 
direction finding loop aerial on the air¬ 
craft, which picks up the signal from the 
ground transmitter. Knowing the pre¬ 
cise position of this station or ])oacon and 
the compass bearing of his own course, 
tJie navigator cau Ox Ids position at the 
intersection o1! the two bearings. 

Radar Hystems usually Ijivolre the use 
of three ground stations, of which one is 
known as the ‘Master’ and the others as 
‘Slaves/ If the Master and one of the 
Slav^es transmit signals simultaneously, 
the special receiving set in the aircraft can 
compute the time interval botweon the 
arrival of the two signn-ls. As the signals 
travel at a uniform speed, the magnitude 
of the time interval fixes the aircraft’s 
position as being on a enrvod 'position 
line,’ at every point on which the differ¬ 
ence in distance between the two stations 
is tlie same. By obtaining a similar 
position lino from tlie Master and the 
second Slave, the navigator can fix his 
position at tlio point where the two 
position lines intersect. In some systems 
the navigator has to calculato this position 
hy reference to Bpeoial charts. In the 
Decea system the whole operation can bo 
performed electronically, and the air¬ 
craft’s position is shown with great ac- 
cMiraey as a continuous tra('k drawn on 
a moving chart known as a Flight Log. 

Many other navigational aids are In 
worldwide service, and in busy trafflo 
areas, such ns over tho U.K., airliners 
have to fly at specified height and speed 
and on a specified course along rl^dly 
controlled ‘sky tunnels’ known as air¬ 
ways, under radio control from the 
ground; whilst in tho airways the position 
of each aircraft is kept under constant 
observation by ground radar observers, 
ami a short-range version of their equip¬ 
ment, known as ^rround control approach 
(G.C.A.) equipment, can fix the position 
of an aircraft so accurately that it is 
used to ‘ttUk down’ a pilot—with the 
operator tolling liltn his position and 
height at fi'eqnont intervals by radio—at 
night or in bad weather, until he can see 
the runway. An alternative ‘blind’ 
landing aid is the Instrument Landing 
System (I.L.S.), which fixes tho aircraft’s 
position automatically by the use of 
ground radar equipment, telling the pilot 
by means of simple instruments when he 
is on tlie correct glide path for a safe 
landing. See E. B. Williams and W. J. V. 
Branch, jitr Navigation, Theory and 
Practice, 1952; 1). C. T. Bennett, The 
Complete Air Naifigator, 1954; 1’. V. H. 
Weems, Weems System of NaviacUion, 
1955. 

Aerial Perspective, see Peurpectivk. 

Aerial Surveying is carried out by 
photographs taken from an aeroplane 
flying as nearly as possible horizontally, 
tho camera pointing vertically down¬ 
wards. Each part of the ground should 
bo covered hy at least 2 photographs and 
the positions of a number of points deter¬ 
mined by ground surveying (ground 
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control points). In the ‘Arundel* 
method a number of parallel strips over¬ 
lap laterally by 30 per cent and the shutter 
speed of the camera la regulated so that 
successive exjposuros overlap In the 
direction of flight by 60 per cent, thus 
providing an area common to 3 successive 
exposures. This common overlap of 
20 per cent is essential for joining the 
photographs of a stj-ip together when 
used for mapping. Sometimes mul¬ 
tiple-lens cameras are used, taking 
1 vertical and up to 6 oblique photo¬ 
graphs In one exposure. The obliques 
show hills, ravines, and other features. 
In plotting the map the ground-control 
points are first laid dowm and the details 
are traced from the photographs and 
fitted into the frame. Contours may 
bo obtained by the use of a stereoscopic 
camera. Modern instruments such as 
the compound stereostjope and automatic 
plotter have facilitated accurate A. 
on a large scale, allow.^ug for varying 
height and tilt of the aeroplane. A. 8. 
requires elaborate and costly equipment, 
and interpretation of photogi'aphs and 
plotting of mans is a matter for experts, 
but the method is valuable for revision of 
existing maps and reconnaissance for 
roads, railways, and transmission lines, 
and yields imi)or*tant Information on gco- 
logrlcal and archaeological features. It 
has been of great value in both world wars 
for detection of enemy movements and for 
revealing camonflago. Use of specially 
sensitised plates and light-filters enabled 

S hotographio evidence tc be obtained 
•om heights where visual observation was 
inellective. A. S. was used for mapping 
125,000 sq. m. of Ontario and for explora¬ 
tion of oil resources In Columbia. See 
M. Hotlne, Surveying from Air Photo- 
graphe, 1931, and C. A. Hart, Air Photo¬ 
graphy Applied to Surveying, 1940. 

Aerial Warfare. Experimental period. 
Military aviation was In the experimental 
stage in 1912. The Central Flying- 
School at Upavon was opened in that 
Tear and a beginning was made in the 
instruction of pupils In map-reading 
and signalling. In the same year 
military aeroplane trials wore held on 
Salisbury Plain with a view to finding the 
most suitable typo of fast good-climbing 
machine, able to take oil and alight on 
rough CTound, and to pull up within a 
reasonably short distance after alighting. 
These trials did not evolve a suitable 
machine, but they gave a real stimulus to 
tJhe aeroplane industry. But the sole use 
In war for which the machines of the 
military wing of the Royal Flying Corps 
were designed and the men trained was 
reconnaissance. This was so up to the 
beginning of the First World War. It 
was In the stress of war that experiments 
tn other directions, such as 'spotting* for 
artillery fire, were applied with practical 
effect on a large scale. The Brit, military 
wing was much smaller than the military 
air forces of either France or Germany, 
and was designed merely to operate with 
a O-Divislon Expeditionary Force as 
the ‘eyes* of that force. Later, when the 
Germans were forced back from the 


Marne (Sept. 1914), the function of 
co-operating with the artillery became 
one of the first importance. During the 
war, too, the aeroplanes usurped many of 
the duties hitherto helioved possible only 
for the airship—namely, aerial photo¬ 
graphy, bombing, and the sending and 
reception of wireless messages. 

The naval wing of the Royal Flying 
Cori)8 developed on different lines from 
the military wdng. Co-operation with 
tlie navy required conformity to the 
doctrine that the best defence is attack. 
Though aircraft were capable of defend¬ 
ing the Brit, coasts, they were not as yet 
(1912-13) in theory capable of carrying 
war whithersoever the fleet might go. 
In 1913 the Admiralty adopted the 
policy of evolving 3 new types of 
machine: an oversea fighting seaplane 
capable of operating from a battleship os 
base; a scout to work with the fleet at 
sea; and a home-service machine for 
driving back enemy aircraft from our 
roasts and for patrolling the coast. 
Progress was slower than with the mili¬ 
tary wing because the problems were 
more difficult. The detection of sub¬ 
marines from the air and the use of depth 
charges by surface craft acting in co¬ 
operation were a problem which called 
urgently for solution. Experiments 
gradually yielded results, but it was not 
really until the Second World War that 
aircraft proved to bo the U-boat’s mastor. 

Progress was made in the early years of 
the war in bomb attack by means of an 
elDoiont dropping gear, in the effective 
use of small-Dore fire-arms against attack 
by Zeppelins, especially by the invention 
of the tracer bullet, and in the mounting 
of machine-guns on aeroplanes. 

Development in First World War, The 
Qer. Army at the outbreak of war pos¬ 
sessed 12 rigid airships and ware con¬ 
structing others. Their airship engines 
were of 200 h.p. and more, and were 
capable of modification for use in aero¬ 
planes. Probably Great- Britain bad 
the fastest machines in Europe, but pre¬ 
occupation with reconnaissance handi¬ 
capped the Brit, service in other direc¬ 
tions, so that for a time both the Qer. 
and Fr. armies were more adequately 
equipped for A. W. than the small 
Brit, expeditionary force. Early In 
the war, lioivevcr, the Brit, maclilnes 
rendered most essential service. Numer¬ 
ous reconnaissances during the Great 
Retreat (Aug. 1914) gave Sir John French 
accurate Information on the location of 
the enemy and of his batteries. The 
Great Retreat also saw the beginnings of 
fighting in the air as distlric-t from recon¬ 
naissance and ortlllery-fire direction. 
About this time an Important change In 
organisation was made by the decentrali¬ 
sation of the Royal Flying Corps, so that 
certain squadrons were attached to the 
corps commands. This experiment, which 
followed the Ger. organisation, saved 
time by enabling observers to report 
direct to the corps to which they were 
assigned Instead of going back to their 
own centre. In the Ger. Army the prea- 
Bure of duties on so extended a front made 
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It inlt>ossiblo to do much more than re¬ 
connaissance work, although its flying 
force was very large. Its most active 
machines wore the single-seater scouts 
and, later, the ‘ trench-straflng’ machines. 
The precursors of these latter were the 
escort squadrons originally osiab. for the 
protection of ‘worldng niaciiiries.' The 
function of the escort was to ward off 
attack from the * working machines* 
which were carrying out patrols or 
observations. The ‘trench - strafing’ 
machines flew by day over Fr. and Eng. 
trenches, dropping bombs, and then, at 
night, flew behind the lines to damage 
billets, stations, and other objectives. 
The priu. dut^' of the artillery observation 
ninchinos in the 1917 operations consisted 
in relieving the pressure upon the infantry 
bv subduing the allied artiUery (Aisne- 
Chanipaguc Iront). In every group cer¬ 
tain machines woic told off to under¬ 
take fire control for Gor. long-range guns. 
Bombing squadrons came under the 
direction of the army groups, and wore 
used against depots, camps, and other 
traffic centres. Duels in the air became 
very common in the later years of the war. 
The term aco became the accepted 
title of a Fr. airman who had ‘bagged’ a 
cortiiin number of enemy machines. In 
the last 2 years of the war all the duties 
enumerated in this article had come to be 
performed by all the flying forces on 
either side, and A. VV. had reached, under 
the stress of war, a pitch of developmont 
which before tbo war had hardly been 
dreamt of. 

Later aerial warfare. Air raids and air 
attacks were extensively employed as an 
instrument of mociern warfare in Ethlo])ia, 
China, and Si)nin; but in none of these 
instances was any effective resistance 
possible. In Ethiopia <q.v.) the abrupt 
termination of the war In the early 
months of 19!i6 was largely due to the 
terror inspired by air raids; in the Sp. Civil 
War, 19110-9, the bombing of Guernica, 
Barcelona, Madrid, and many other open 
tns by Franco’s machines was a decisive 
factor against the Republicans, who bad 
no great resources in either bombing 
machines or fighters; while the .Jap, 
bombing of Hankow and Canton soon 
reduced those places to submission. 
Before the outbreak of the Secoml Worhl 
War many cxp<^rts made ingenious and 
not entirely inaccurate predictions of the 
kind of thing that would happen in the 
air in a new major war. In particular, 
numerous books appeared giving alarming 
acoountfl of tlie effects of boml)ing on 
large cities, and there were not altogether 
unfustiflod pictures conjured up of tre¬ 
mendous air battles. In this resTiect 
Gen. Donhet’s w'orks had considerable 
Influence among air staff officers all over 
the world. Had Doiihet lived ho would 
have had some difficulty in adjusting tlio 
facts of the battle of Britain to his 
theories, for ho expatiated always on the 
offensive qualities of aircraft, having little 
belief In their defensive powers. Yet if 
ho did not foresee the power of the fighter 
he foresaw that of the bomber. He 
described almost exactly the kind of 


tactics which the day bomber forces of 
the U.S. Sighth Army Air Force em¬ 
ployed in its raids on Germany In 1943-6 
—the close formations which were held 
at all costs and the great fire power. 
But again he underestimated the effective¬ 
ness of the fighter defences against these 
attacks in many Instances. Douhet 
wanted the armies and navies to be con¬ 
centrated on defending and bolding, while 
every effort should be expended on con¬ 
structing huge fleets of bombers which 
would ORSunio the entire responsibility for 
offensive operations. 

Although no attainable bomber force 
in the Second World War could do w'hat 
Donhet suggested—comph'ticly destroy a 
target in a single attack—tiic cumu¬ 
lative effect of repeated attacks was 
almost as destructive; wdiilo the lesson of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki in 1945 i>roved 
that 1 aircraft carrying an atomic bomb 
could achieve more than the largest 
bom])er force not armed wdth atomic 
bombs. A. W. developed enormously in 
the Second World War, and indeed it is 
not too much to say that the aeroplane 
became the master weapon, oounterat'vting 
the earlier doctrines of sea-power and 
rendering gallantry in defence by large 
and well-equipped forces nugatory where 
these latter were inadequately supplied 
with aircraft, as, for cxainT>le, in the Cre¬ 
tan campaign, the Gk campaign, and in 
t he Jap. invasion of the Malay Peninsula. 
Moreover, in the Second World War, 
bombing of tns, as waa expected, became 
a common feature. Against military ob¬ 
jectives aircraft wore oRen a decisive 
factor, e.g. in the attack by naval aircraft 
on the It, fleet at Taranto nnd in the 
constant bombing of the Ger. mimitlonfl 
contre.s In the Ruhr. The Jap. plane 
attnek, without any previous declaration 
of war, on Pearl Harbour in 1941 was also 
dcciHivo in immobilising Amor, naval 
power in tlie S. Pacific. 

LirHish policy of strategic bombing in 
Second World War. Early in 1942 pari, 
critics ciist doubt on the military effective¬ 
ness of strategic bombing and regarded 
the Gov.’s decision to open a ‘second 
front’ at some time as impljing an 
acknowledgment of the failure of its 
lnunbiiig policy. The escape of the Ger. 
sldpH Schamhorst and GneAsenau from 
Brest, notwithstanding repeated bomb¬ 
ings, lent plausibility to the arguments 
of the critics of long-distance bombing; 
hut G»elr arguments, if valivl, would have 
discredited bombing as such, whether 
long distance or otherwise. There was 
little justification for the fear that strate¬ 
gical brmibing was carried out without 
regard to the roqulrements of the other 
arms; indeed the bombing of Brest and 
Lorfent was motivated by the hope of 
hc*lr»ing tho navy and mercantile madne 
against the submarine menace. More¬ 
over at times the great raids on Germany 
ceased whenever other and more pressing 
tasks called for the diversion of aircraft; 
o.g. there was a lull after the 1000- 
bomber raids on Cologne and Essen 
(Mny-Juno 1942) owing to the urgent 
requirements of the Middle E. Command. 
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where the situation had booome very 
danereroua, and in order to co-operate 
with Coastal Command and the Il.N. In 
the battle of the Atlantic, at that time the 
most vital of all theatres of war. The 
role of the K.A.F., fa-r from being entirely 
independent, was also to co-operate with 
the army in the tactical field. This was 
shown hy Air Vice-Marshal Tedder's 
brilliant operations in Libya in 1942 in 
support of Gens. Alexander and Mont¬ 
gomery against Rommel at El Alarneln. 
Actually Bomber Command's strategical 
operations, though widely advertised, ba.d 
not up to July 1941 done Germany’s war 
potential any great damage, and no doubt 
the pilots and air crows were deceived on 
some occ^asions by tlie ingenious devices 
which tbo Germans adopted to mystify 
them, especially that of lighting large fires 
outside centres which were about to bo 
bombed so as to induce the raiders to 
drop their bomb-loads there and not on 
the real target. Brit, bomb-loads in 
1940-1 were puny judgerl by the stan¬ 
dards of 1942 and later, and were incapable 
of doing any serious amount of damage, 
e,g. 15 tons was regarded as a formidable 
weight, but 1500 tons or more were often 
dropped in 1943 in well under an hour’s 
bombing; and also the number of in¬ 
cendiaries droi^ped was hisignificant in 
comparison with those subsiitincntly 
scattered. The greatest load ever 
dropped on London or anywhere in 
Britain hy Ger. bombers was 450 torj.s. 
The benefit which the Bomber and 
Fighter Commands’ activities conferred 
on Britain's Russian allies w'aa obvious 
from the transfer of fighter squadrons of 
the Luftwaffe from the E. to the W. front. 
Further, Bomber Command’s activities in 
this earlier period kept the spirit of attJAck 
olive at a time when the Brit. Army could 
do but little and when the navy’s work 
was obscured in the mists of the Atlantic. 
The only arm which could hit the enemy 
was the Air Arm, and while the Coastal 
and Fighter Commands sti’uck whenever 
opportunity offered, Bomber Command 
struck all the time. Even In 1940 Brit, 
bombing raids were widespread. In 3 
nights in Sept, of that year they attacked 
objectives in over 40 cities. Long before 
1943 Ger. raids over Britain had grown 
insignificant; those over Germany bad 
become ovalanches. 

Limiiaiimis of intemaiionaX law rc- 
interj)reted. Gradually Brit, bombing 
reinterpreted the limitations of inter¬ 
national law concerning identifying tar- 
ete and taking ‘reasonable care not to 
omb civilians’ to the wider conception 
of bombing ‘target areas.' Yet strictly 
area-bombing is legitimate, the question 
being, for example in a naval bombard¬ 
ment. whether the incidental destruction 
i)t civilian life and property can be justified 
by the military advantage to the attacking 
belligerent of the effective destruction or 
reduction of the enemy’s capacity to make 
war. If, because of intense anti-aircraft 
fire or other reason, the only way to 
maJee sure of putting the objective out 
of action is to place a pattern of bombs 
over the area where it is known to be 


situated, It is not contrary to tnter- 
national law to bomb that area, whatever 
the consequences to civilian life. But in 
any case the Germans could not logi- 
c.ally question this or any similar practice. 
Not long after the change or development 
of Brit, hoinbing policy, bombs known as 
high-duty bombs were brought into use by 
the R.A.F. To the Germans they w'ere 
known as block bombs, because they 
could destroy whole blocks of buildings. 
They w’cro first used against Kmden 
(31 Miir. 1941) and later wdth devastating 
eflcct on Cologne, Essen, Hamburg, 
Ditsseldorf, and other tns with great 
industrial areas. Bomber Command’s 
offensive was essentially a night offensive; 
but occasionally a daylight raid was made 
by heavy bombers, notably on 17 April 
1942, wlion a score of Lancasters bombed 
Augsburg; and again on 17 Oct. 1942, 
W'hen 94 Lancasters made a low-level 
attack lasting 7 min. on the Sohneidor 
armament works at Le Creusot, for the 
loss of only 1 machine, and that by 
mischance, there being no opposition. 
But medium bombers and fighter- 
bombers were more often used for day¬ 
light sweeps into the Low Countries and 
France. Figbtor-bomber machines were 
also employed in these swoejjs. 

Technique of con cent rated attacks. 
Brit, bombing policy gradually changed 
from night-long visitations to much 
iai'ger and extremely concentrated 
attacks. The new technique of sharp, 
sliort, overwhelming assault was tried out 
hy the R.A.F. on Kassel on 8 Sept. 1941, 
but tl»e force employed was under 100 

1 machines. The now and {Almost revo¬ 
lutionary development in the 1000- 
bomber raids on Cologne and Essen was 
their brevity in rtslation to their mass, 
the whole attack being over before the 
defences oould a<ijust themselves to meet 
it. An equally strong attack on Bremen, 

2 July 1942, w.'as concentrated into half 
an hour. There were soon to be, in that 
year and later, iunumerable further 
illustrations of the damaging effective¬ 
ness of these highly concentrated massed 
raids—blanket {Attacks leaving nothing 
untouched within a wide perimeter and 
overwhelming (as at Hfisseldorf, 31 July 
1942, and Kiel, 13 Oct. 1942) both guns 
and searchlights. Moreover n ‘round- 
the-clock’ bomber ofl'ensivo became 
practicable in 1942, W’heii the Amer. Air 
Force began its heavy daylight raids on 
enemy targets, with large formations of 
Fortress and Liberator aircraft; while the 
R.A.F. continued Its night operations. 

Strategic bomtiing policy jmtified. 
R.A.F. raids on Ger. targets in the first 
months of the vv{ir were delayed by the 
influence on the Allied Command of 
fears of reprisals. But Brit, bombs fell on 
the Ger. mainland before Ger. bombs 
fell on Britain (18 Wliitley bombers 
attacked railway installations in W. Ger¬ 
many, 11 May 1940). This boldness 
in exploiting strategic bombing was 
justified, for, in fact, the bomber is a 
primary instrument for the repression of 
aggression and would seem to be the only 
w'eapon that can, in tiio long run, destroy 
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war; for It can smother and stifle war at hea.rj bombers based In Italy were 
sonrce» and this was the policy of the directed mainly against Germany's oil 
Allies in their groat bombing raids of installations, but It was this force that 
1943-6. was able to give most direct snpport to 

The allied strategic bomber offensive the liussians, who had no strategic air 
against Germany could uot, by itself, win force of tholr own. The advent of the giant 
the war, as the effect on production and Superfortresses opened up a new chapter 
on civilian morale was over-estimated. In the hist, of air war. They made tneir 
One of the most successful targets was first raids on the Jap. homeland in Aug. 
Germany's oil industry, and attacks on 1944, and one year later brought the 
this, together with an all-out assault Pacific War to an end by dropping atomic 
on enemy cornmimlcations, hampered bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
severely both the mobility of the Ger. Probably tho results already aonlevod 
forces and their supply. In addition, with conventional bombs would have 
great emphasis ivns placed on destruction been sufficient to ensure Japan’s sur- 
of Ger. fighter aircraft factories, especially render without the need for an invasion 
by the II.S. daylight bomber forces, which of that country. See Paoifio Cam- 
also concentrated on shooting tho paigns in Second Would Wau. 
Luftwaffe from tho air by effective cross- Technique of the * pathfinder* and 
fire from the heavily armed bombers and * master‘bomber/ In Sept. 1942 the 
their flgiitor escort. The inteusifloMlon ‘pathfinder’ technique was introduced, 
of the allied bombing offensive in tho last The basic principle of this was the employ- 
weeks of 1943 and through tlxo early ment of flares to light up the target, 
months of 1944 at length forced on the There wore 3 succesRivo phases of flare- 
Luftwaffe tho dilemma of either coming dropping during a raid: first, a few 
to grins with tho bombers and suffering aircraft flew ahead of the main body to 
^oat losses—a dangerous risk in view of drop flares to illuminate the general 
the then impending invasion of \V. Europe target area; a second wave of raiders 
—or of declining combat and leaving dropped further flares over a more 
Ger. industry virtually undefended. concentrated region; then the bombers 

As tho time for tho Normandy landings dropped pink incendiaries over particular 
approached, tho allied air forces switched tJirgots. That was tho method of attack 
their main effort from Ger. oil plants during the winter of 1942, and it ropre 
and aircraft factories to railways and Rented a general improvement of 20 to 30 
bridges. H.A.F. Coastal Command made per cent in damage. It was then that the 
now dispositions to meet tho potential Germans began to develop their counter¬ 
threat to the allied sea armada from Ger. rncasuros in the way of dummy fires in 
U-boats and IC-boats based on Fr. ports; open country to distract the allied 
defensive fighters took special precautions borabera. They also set a netw'ork of 
against reconualssanco aircraft; and electric-light globes close to tho ground, 
‘intruder’ planes destroyed as many as and by flicking theso on suddenly, in 
possible of the Ger. radio-location combination with arc-lampa, gave an 
stations In N. France. On D Day the effective impression of falling bombs, 
allied forces’ ‘sea-ground’ services struck They also constructed dummy buildings 
at tho most vital target of all—the filled with combustibles an<i set these on 
overland route to Berlin, Yet the Luft- fire when the alarms announced the 
watfe failed to appear. The R.A.F. and the approach of allied aircraft. But these 
Amer. Air Force had made it impos3il»le. devices had only a short period of success. 
Just before allied troops stormed the for the allied air command developed a 
beaches of Normandy, Amer. heavy new technique, that of the master- 
bornbers and ltu*go formations of R.A.F. bomber. The master-bomber and deputy 
heavy bombers iolnod with allied naval master-bomber, flying in Lancasters 
forces to smash at beach defoDcos. A few would arrive over the target 15 min. 
■mallmotorlaunohes, equipped with lights ahead of the main body, and drop a 
and radio beacons to guide the airborne 250-lb. or 500-lb. bomb, which, oxplod- 
troops, took up tholr positions In tho ing 300 ft above ground, would emit a 
Channel. Tho airborne troops, operating series of flares well above the level that 
behind enemy lines, disrupted cominiini- could bo reached by tho normal ‘fake 
cations, seized cro.ss-road8, and cut railway conflagrations.’ If the ground was not 
lines. The allied air forces bombed visible the process known as sky-marking 
bridges i>vor tho Loire and the Seine to would be adopted, and flares dropped 
seal off the Normandy and Brittany over the target above cloud level. The 
battle areas from the rest of France, main l»ody would then bomb the area 
Largely because of this tho enemy wns indicated by these flares. Tho develop- 
unabl© to bring up reinforcements to the ment of new radio and radar navigation 
front. Gen. Patton’s lightning drive and bomb-aiming equipment greatly 
through Franco in 1944 was made possible improved bombing accuracy, 
by the tactical support of the air forces. Air strategj/ to-day. With the advent 
whose fighters and Dght bombers covered of even more powerful atomic and 
his otherwise unprotected right flank, hydrogen bombs, the heavy bomber 
Again, the Incessant battering from the forces of America, Rmssia, and Britain 
air of flylng-borab launching sites in remain a deton^nt to fntui*o major wars. 
N. France rodiiood tho weight of the Local wars, Ruch as tlio Korean campaign, 
flying-bomb attacks on Britain to one- follow the same general pattern as the 
quarter of what they would have been. Second World War; but all current ideas 
The operations of the 15th Air Force on strategy may bo changed by the 
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perfection of long-range nuclear war- 
rockets, against which no defence yet 
seems possible. See also Britain. Bat¬ 
tle of; Bomber; Fighter; Naval 
Operations in Second World War. 

/Ere, Dan. is. off the E. coast of 
Slesvlg, Baltic Sea, S. of tho is. of Fyn. 
The surface is flat, but the soil is produc¬ 
tive. /Eroskebing in the 32. is the chief 
tn. Area 34 sq. m.; pop. of is. 10,430. 

Aerodrome, see Airfield. 

Aerodynamics. Tho science of A. con¬ 
sists of the study of the forces which air 
can exert on a body, owing either to the 
motion of the body through the air or to 
the motion of the air past the body. It 
finds its most important application in the 
design and construction of aircraft, and 
the word A. is now generally used to refer 
to tho mechanics of flight. In this sense 
tho subject deals with (a) the origin and 
nature of the air forces experienced by an 
aircraft, and (h) the effect of these forces 
on the behaviour of the aircraft. A 
knowledge of A. is therefore essential for 
the determination of such important 
Items as the strength of the structuro, the 
capability of the aircraft to carry its load, 
and the degree of stability and con¬ 
trollability. 

In 80 far as A. deals with (a) above it 
cannot be regarded as an exact science, 
for many of the air forces acting on an 
aircraft are not directly calculable from 
first principles, but have to be determined 
by experiment. Most of the experi¬ 
mental work is carried out on models, 
and in this work advantage is taken of 
the fact that the air forces are the same, 
whether the model is moving through 
still air or is stationary and tho air is 
flowing past It, provided that tho relative 
speed is the same In each case. The 
model is therefore kept at rest and 
mounted in a long box of circular or 
square cross-section, called a wind 
channel or wind tunnel, and tho air is 
driven through the channel by tlie action 
of a propeller or jet propulsion system. 
In this way the air forces can be simply 
and accurately measured. 

The fundamental law of A. states that, 
for all geometrically similar bodies 
inclined at the same angle to the air 
stream, tho air force experienced may bo 
taken with good accuracy to be directly 
proportional to the density of the air, the 
square of some linear dimension, and the 
square of tho speed; and it is by the use of 
this law tiiat data obtained from model 
experiments can bo applied to tho full- 
scale aircraft. Suppose, for instance, the 
full-scale resistance at 100 m.p.h. is to 
he deduced from the measured resistance 
of a to-scalo model at 50 m.p.h., the air 
density being the same in each case. 
Then, since every dimension of the full- 
scale aircraft is 10 times tho corre¬ 
sponding dimension of the model, the 
measured resistance must be multiplied 
by 10* or 100 to allow for scale. Again, 
since the full-scale speed is double the 
model speed, the measured resistance 
must also be multiplied by 2* or 4. Thus 
the full-scale resistance at 100 m.p.h. is 
400 times that of the model at 50 m.p.h. 


Near tho ground density variation is 
nogligiblo, but tho decrease of density at 
height Is most important. For instance, 
the density at about 18,000 ft is only one- 
half that at ground level, and so the re¬ 
sistance at this height is halved also. 

Although A. still depends to a great 
extent upon experiment, the mathe¬ 
matical theory of airflow has not been 
neglected, and modern research haa 
thrown considerable light on the true 
working conditions of such important 
aircraft components as airscrews and 
aeroplane wings. Applied A. is now, in 
fact, a blend of theory and experiment, 
and it is possible to predict most air 
forces with considerable accuracy, except 
in the transonic region, where the turbu¬ 
lence and shock waves associated with 
airflow at tho speed of sound (see Super¬ 
sonic Speeds) Interfere with the natural 
order of wind tunnel or mathematical 
calculations. With this important 
exception, when all the air forces on 
an aircraft are known, A. fulfils its 
function with regard to (b) above by the 
application of the more exact principles 
of ordinary mechanics. See also Aero¬ 
plane. See A. C. Kermode, Flight 
uriihout Formulae^ 1951; R. C. Panklurst 
and D. W. Holder, Wind Tunnel Tech¬ 
nique, 1952; Flight Handbook, 1954: 
K. D. Wood, Technical Aerodynamics (3rd 
od.), 1955; E. A. Bonney and others. 
Aerodynamics, Propulsion, Structures, and 
DsHgn Practice, 1956. 

Aero-Engines. There are 3 main 
types: reciprocating (Otto or Diesel 
cycles, i.e. normal internal-combustion 
engine with electric ignition, or solid- 
injection internal-combustion engine, 
q.v.); turbine; and rocket—tho 2 latter 
appearing furing tho Second IVorld War. 

The essential requirement is high power 
for low weight. In tho reciprocating 
internal-combustion engine tliis is achieved 
by attention to detail design, by the use of 
special materials and the careful machin¬ 
ing of components, and by supercharging 
to obtain the highest possible power for 
cylinder vol. At the end of the First 
World War, dry weight was approxl- 
nmtely 5 Ib./h.p.; now it is only about 
1 ib./h.p. Carburetion is complicated by 
tho small amount of oxygen in the rarefied 
air at heights, which reduces tho quantity 
of fuel that can bo used and consequently 
the power of the engine. On small 
engines, i.e. up to 200 h.p., tho effect on 
tho fuel/air ratio is counteracted by an 
altitude control which reduces the fuel 
delivered at a given throttle setting; but 
this method only keeps the engine running, 
it does not maintain tho power output at 
its sea-level figure. To maintain power 
superchargers (see Internal-Combus¬ 
tion Engine) are fitted. In Groat 
Britain an automatic boost control is 
fitted to tho carburettor (q.v.) so that the 
engine is not damaged by opening the 
th.rottle too much, and obteining too groat 
a power at a given altitude. The auto¬ 
matic boost control is a device, operated 
Initially by a variant of the ordinary baro¬ 
meter, which overrides the normal throttle 
in such a way that the maximum quantity 
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Fia, 1. LIQUID-COOLED POPPET-VAL\ E VEE 
Ilolls-Ro>ce Gnffou 130 with 3-8pcod buporchar,?er. Weight 2100 lb. 

Maximum powers* 



2400 b.h.p at .'iOOO ft 
2250 b.h.i). at 14,500 
ft 

20 50 b.h.p. at 22,000 
ft 

]. Intercooler 

2. Fuel metering pump 
replacing carburettor 

3. Throe-speed super 
charger 

4. Air intake and 
throttle 


Fig. 2. 

AIR-COOLFD SLEEVE- 
VALVE RADIAL 

Rristol Centaurus XI, 
2-speed supercharger 

Weight 2695 lb. 
Diametor 55 3 in. 

IMaxlnuim powers: 2520 
b h p. at 1000 ft at 
2700 r.p.m. lower, 
2225 b.h.p.at 11,000 ft 
at 2700 r.p.m. 

1. Exhaust pipes 

2. Eplcyclio gearbox 

3. Finned sleeve val\e 
cylinder 

4. luteroyliiidor baffles 
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of fuel admitted at any air pressure will 
not cause an explosion in the cylinders 
that will overload them. Freezing: is 
another serious problora, which has to be 
overcome by having: alternative heated 
air-intakes, by using injection carburet¬ 
tors (U.S. method adopted in Groat 
Britain about 1943) where the fuel is 
squirted lnt,o the induction manifold In¬ 
stead of being sucked ofP a jet in a venturi, 
or by direct injection through nozzles In 
each cylliidcr (Gor. system). Owing to 
high power (largest piston engine 3800 
h.p.) cooling is important. Air-cooled 
engines dissipate heat through fins on the 


9 



FlO. 3. PIAGUAMMATIO SKETOnKS OP THE 
PRINCIPLES OF PRESSURE COOLING AP- 
PLIEI) TO AN AIR-COOLED RADIAL ENGINE 
AND A DUCTED RADIATOR 

1. Air enters small opening in cowling at 

high speed. 

2. Air expands inside cowling; speed 

drops and pressure rises. 

3. Air heated hy cooling engine expands 

further and is ejected tlirough small 
outlet at high speed. Volume of air 
is controlled by varying size of outlet. 

cylinders and are assisted by ducted cowl¬ 
ings (Fig. 3) which pass air round the 
cylinders without increasing drag. Liquid- 
cooled engines use a glycol/water mixture 
with a high hoiling point, aJid the radiators 
are mounted ir> ducts (Fig. 3) where the 
air is i)!issed through at low pressure and 
then ejected tlirough a narrow outlotr— 
giving thrust-, not drag, at high speed. 

Reciprocating engines (R.E.) can bo 
classified fus follows; Otto cycle', air-cooled 
radials, 3, 5, 7, 9, or combinations up to 
4 rows of 7, cylindors: power .'iO-3800 h.p. 
(Fig. 2); air-cooled in-line or vee, 4, 6, 12 
cylindors: power 50-500 h.p.; air-cooled 
horizontally opposed, 2, 4, 6, 8 cylinders; 
power 50-350 h.p.; llquid-ooolcd vee, 
12 cylinders: power 1000-3000 h.p. 
(Fig. 1); liquid-cooled H. (Napier), 2 
sets of 12 horizontally opposed cylinders 
driving separate crankshafts geared to¬ 
gether: power 3000 h.p. Diesel cycle: 
not generally successful owing to weight, 
but low fuel consumption an advantage 
for long range; only really successful 
example Ger. Jumo 206 liquid-cooled, 
vertically opposed 2-stroke. 


The gas turbine engine (T.B.) haa only 
been practicable since 1939, its use de¬ 
pending largely on the development of 
beat-resisting alloys for the turbine. The 
gas turbine differs from the steam turbine 
(q.v.) at present, since It csonsists of a single 
or at most 3 turbine wheels instead of 
the sequence of wheels (or drum) that are 
used in the steam design. This is be¬ 
cause it is only necessary to extract suffi¬ 
cient energy from the combustion gaaes to 
drive tbe air compressor; in fact it is the 
residual energy left in the fast-flowing 
gases which provides the thrust or power 
of the engine. There are 2 main prin¬ 
ciples: that of Sir Frank Whittle with 
a centrifngJil compressor (Fig. 4), and the 
axial compressor type (Fig. 6). The basic 
principle of each is tlio same, viz. air 
taken in at the front is compressed, then 
expanded by burning fuel with it and 
ejected at high speed. Fuel/air ratio 
is adjusted for altitude by a capsule- 
operated barostat—this is a barometric 
device, similar to a boost control, that 
adjusts the fuel/air mixture to the correct 
combustion proportions for the varying 
air densities at different heights. T.Jil.s 
have a very simple cycle ana tbe torque 
is small owing to the low weight of 
revolving parts, and the whole unit is very 
light for its power—this cannot bo easily 
compared with li.E. since it is measured 
08 lb. thrust, not as h.p. T.K. delivers its 
power by the jet of heated air expelled at 
the rear, the thrust being the reaction to 
the moss of air ejected. Efficiency de¬ 
pends on ratio of forward motion of 
engine to backward flow of Jot, 100 per 
cent being when the si)eed8 are equal. 
This engine is most effective at high 
speeds (500 ni.p.h. plus), and at lower 
I speeds it is more efficient to convert the 
I s.h.p. of the turbine to thrust by gearing 
[ it to an airscrew. In this case the greater 
I part of tbe energy in the gases is usually 
absorbed by the turbine. It can be con¬ 
verted into airscrew thrust by gearing 
direct from t-he compressor shaft, or, more 
i efficiently, hy taking the power from a 
separate turbine stage (Fig, 6). T.E.s are 
notable for running at high speeds, 

110,000 - 15,000 r.p.in. as against the 
3000 r.p.m. of a R.E.; but since the 
' ndating masses are light, stresses are 
lower than in R.E. and the resulting 
engine is very light. Simplest jot engines 
are ramjets or athodyds (Fig. 7), consist¬ 
ing of a form of venturi in which fuel is 
burnt with the air taken in the front by 
forward speed; the gjis is expanded by 
heating and is ejected with increased 
energy. This system requires the engine 
to be given initial forward speed to 
provide the initial air compression 
before the cycle comes into operation 
—at very high speeds it is efficient. 
Main disadvantage of all jet engines is 
high fuel consumption, due mainly to the 
high powers and to inefficient operation 
of the cycle at cruising and idling speeds. 
This difficulty is being overcome rapidly 
by refinement in design. 

Rocket engines were developed by Ger¬ 
many in the Second World War, and are 
driven by liquid propellants which are 
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1. Intake air 

2. Fuel nozzle 

3. Combustion cliamber 

4. Turbine wheel 

5. Jet pipe 

C. Centrifugal com¬ 
pressor 

7. Turbine cooling air 

fan 

8. Main shaft 

9. Turbine cooling air 

outlet 


\\ eight IGOO lb. 
Diamelor 49 5 in. 
Length 97 in. 
Maximum pouer: 
Static thrust 5000 
ih. at 12.400 r.p.m. 
at sea level 

1. Jet pipe 

2. C’om bust ion cham¬ 

ber 

j Air intakes 

5. Accessonos 
0. Turbine housing 
7 fuel gall Cl y 




Fia. 4. WIIITTLI.-TYPP JET ENGINP. 
llolls Uo\ec None 1 Vkith double-bided centrifugal rompressor. 



1. Air intake 
2 Hot air exit 

J Eight-stage com¬ 
pressor 

4. Ring of burners 

5. Turbine 

6 Outlet control 


Weight 1350 Ib. 
Diameter 27 m. 
Length 134 in. 
Maximum power: 
Static thrust 1760 
lb. at 9500 r.u.in. 
at 8oa level 

1. Oil tank and cooler 

2. Accessories 

3. Fuel gallery 

4. Turbine housing 

5. Outlet control 

6. Intake duct 

7. Compressor stage 

8. Oombustlou oham- 

her 

9 . Jet pipe 



Fig. 5. axial jet engine 
B.M.W. 003 E-1 with straight-through combustion 
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pumped Into a combustion chamber where 
they form a very powerful propellent. 
Rockets give very high powers, but only 
for short periods, because the fuel con¬ 
sumption 18 large, since the engine pro¬ 
vides its own oxygen instead of using that 
in the air—this latter fact makes them 
independent of the earth’s atmosphere. 
See also Jet Propulsion. See A. W. 
Judge, Aircraft EngineSt vol. 1, 1945; vol. 


at the Natural Hist. Museum In S. 
Kensington. 

Aeronautics, the whole field covering 
airborne vehicles, basically divided into 
aerostation (lighter-than-air flight) and 
aviation (heavier-than-air flight). There 
is some question as to whether rocketry 
and astronautics (space flight) come 
properly within the sphere of A. Hist¬ 
orically a\dation la the older of the two, 
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1. Propeller shaft 

2. Conlrifugal-flow com¬ 

pressor (iiising 

3. Combustion chambers 


4. Air intake 

5. Turbine casing 
G. Jet outlet 

7. Reduction gear casinj 


Fia. 6. 

TUltnOPROr ENGINE 

Bristol Proteus 755, with 
twelve axial and one 
centrifugal stages of com¬ 
pression and two separate 
tvvo-sti'ige turbines, one 
driving the compressor 
and one the propeller. 
Weight: 2850 lb. 
Maximum power: 3G5(! 
s.h.p, plus 1220 lb. jet 
tliruat ( = 4120 equiva¬ 
lent h.p.) at about 11,100 
r.p.m. 


8. Axial-flow compressor 
casing under com¬ 
bustion chambers 


Fio. 7. 

PRINCIPLE OF ATHODYI* 

The basic principle is the 
same as Figs. 4, 5, Air 
taken in at the front is 
compressed, then ex¬ 
panded by burning fuel 
with it and ejected at 
high speed. 

1. Venturi 

2. Fuel nozzles 

3. Short jet pipe 

4. Air entering at higli 

speed 

5. Burning gases 

6. Expanded hot gases 

7. High velocity Jet 



ii, 1947: R. A. Beaumont, Aero-Evaincs 
for Students, including Gas Turbines, \ 017 ; 
G. Gootircy Smith, Gas Turbines and Jet 
Propulsion, 1955; Northi’op Aeronautical 
Institute, Aircraft Power Plants, 1955. 

Aerolite, mass of stony or metallic 
matter known to have fallen tu the sur¬ 
face of tiie earth from beyond tho region 
of the atmosphere. Sometimes a dis¬ 
tinction is drawn between A.s and 
meteorites, the latter being taken as the 
generic term and the former applied to 
those miisHes which are composed of 
stony matter only (sec Meteor and 
Meteorites). 

Masses of meteoric stone have been 
found weighing as muoli as 50 tons, but 
the largest actually seen to fall came 
down in Hungary In 1806 and weighed 
547 lb. A collection of A.s may be seen 


since, if we go back to mythology, wo find 
tho stories of l^'gasus and later of 
Uaodalus. Further, tho monsters of 
Assyrian and Egyptian mythology give 
us examples of boasts that were supposed 
to be able to fly. JJuring tho Middle Ages 
and down until the beginning of the 18th 
cent, we get story after story of men fitted 
with artificial wings, either making or 
attempting to make flights. We have, 
for example, the story given us by Wm 
Dunbar, the poet, of how an It. magician 
gave an exhibition of flying for the edifica¬ 
tion of James IV. He purposed to fly 
from the walls of Stirling Castle, armed 
with wings wliich were composed chiefly of 
bir<l8* feathers. Naturally he failed, being 
fortunate enougli to escape with only a 
broken thigh, his explanation of his 
failure apparently being that his wings 
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were not made of eagles* feathers, but of 
those of the lesser birds of the sky. We 
have further references to the art of fly¬ 
ing in Leonardo da Vinci and in Francis 
Bacon, and later still we find an attempt 
to prove that flight by means of man’s 
own strength was impossible, this being 
argued chieily from a detailed examina¬ 
tion of tho muscular strength of birds. 
The first science, however, to be more or 
less successful was aerostation. In the 
classics wo get one reference which gives 
us an idea that the later method of aero¬ 
station by means of hot air was known 
to the ancts, this reference being to tho 
dying dove of Achytas; but for a further 
development of this m(3thod we have to 
come down to medieval times. Roger 
Bacon (1214-94) speaks of attempting by 
means of a hollow globe and liquid fire to 
solve the problem, while in the following 
cent, ho is follow^ed by \il)ert of Saxony 
(fl. 13(56-90), who also spoke of aero¬ 
station by means of fire In a light sx>here. 
During the 16th and 17th cents., how'- 
over, wo get a number of fantastic 
ideas put forward. Laurus, for example, 
spoke of swans’ eggs filled with sulphur or 
mercury being drawm up to the sun, while 
in the Histoire comique of Cyrano de 
Beigcrao vessels filled with morning dew 
are supposed to have carried a man into 
the middle of tho atmosphere. But also 
in tho 17 th cent, wo get the beginning of 
much better ideas. Francis Lana came 
forward in 1070 with an idea which, 
though practically unserviceable, was 
uevortholoas a great advance on previous 
ideas. He proposed that 4 hollow balls 
should be taken, made of brass of the very 
slightest thickness, and that those should 
be exhausted of air. To them should be 
attached a small boat and sail, and in that 
way a balloon would be contrived which 
could carry a man. The idea was not 
feasible, since the globes, made of brass 
only 1-250th of an in. thick, would have 
collapsed by reavsoii of their own weight. 
But although Lana saw this difficulty, ho 
argued that their shape would prevent 
that. It is not untD the next cent, that 
we get the real balloon invented. 

The beginning of tho dev(3lopment of 
the balloon was tho work of 2 orothers, 
Joseph and Ftienno Montgolfier (q.v.), 
who came to the conclusion that a paner 
bag filled with ‘substance of a cloud-like 
nature’ worild float In the atmosphere. 
They made a number of experiments 
which attracted attention and further 
efforts from others. Progress was made 
gradually, and the first man-carrying 
ascent took place in Oct. 1783, when 
PilMje do Rozier went up in a Montgolfier 
captive balloon. In Nov, of the same 
year the first free ascent was made by 
Rozier and the Marquis d’Arlandea, who 
made an fiscent in a fire balloon. At the 
beginning of tho next year (Feb. 1784) a 
balloon was liberated from Sandwich, and 
descended in Flanders; this was the 
first cross-Channel flight. The first 
woman to ascend was Mme Thlble, 
who wont up from Lyons in 1784. The 
first man-carrying cross-Channel voyage 
was made by Blanchard and Joflries m 


Jan. 1785. Blanchard had already in 
the previous year estab. a reputation as 
an aeronaut, and by this and succeeding 
voyages he became known as one of the 
most famous. 

During the 19th cent, a number of long 
voyages wore made, the 2 longest 
being voyages of over 1000 m., in 1859 in 
America, and in 1900 from Paris to 
Korostyshev, a distance of 1193 m. In 
1897 an unsuccessful attempt was made 
by Andr6e (q.v.) to discover the N. Polo 
from Spitsbergen by balloon. 

Between 1860 and tho end of the cent, 
a number of important ascents were made 
for scientific purposes; the most im¬ 
portant of these were tho ascents made by 
Glalsher between 1862 and 1866. The 
chief problems that these ascents tried to 
solve were: the height, density, and thick¬ 
ness of clouds, the direction and the rate 
of the various air currents, the amount of 
electricity in the air, and the comparison 
of readings of an aneroid barometer witli 
those of the mercury barometer. Tho 
results of the observations were pub. in 
the Brit. Association reports between 
1862 and 1866. A number of extremely 
high ascents have been made, but these 
have always been attended with much 
danger. The highest was made in July 
1901, when a height of some distance 
over 34,500 ft was reached by 2 aeronauts 
from Berlin. To obviate the necessity of 
making these dangerous high ascents, 
unmanned balloons have been sent up 
with recording instruments attached that 
work automatically. 

From the beginning balloons had 
attracted tho attention of the military 
authorities, and we hear of their being 
used during the Napoleonic wars, the 
Amer. Civil War, and the 1870-1 siege of 
Paris. 

From the time of the beginning of 
balloon flights it was recognised that the 
great problem before Eieronauts was to bo 
able to navigate the balloon safely through 
the air. Tne first means of propulsion 
tried was oars, but it was recognised that 
this means could never be really success¬ 
ful. The first attempt to navigate the 
balloon by means of a small, liglit engine 
came over .'>0 years later, in 185‘2, the 
experiment being made by Henri Gillard. 
From the year 1897 the development of 
the airship was the special work of Count 
Zoppolln (q.v.). In 1900 he made his 
first fliglit with a dirigible balloon which 
carried 5 men. 11 was made of alumlnium, 

supported by gos-bjigs, and driven by 2 
motors, each about 16 h.p. His first 
experiment met with some success, but 
the first Zeppelin airship was succeeded by 
another in 1905 with greater motor power; 
this was wrecked and was succeeded by a 
tldrd which mot with groat success. Tliis 
airship carried 11 passengers and attained 
a speed of about 36 m.p.h. Tho fourth 
Zeppelin airship succeeded In travelling 
about 250 m. in 11 hrs, but was wrecked 
by a storm in 1908, the m-eckage catching 
fire and completely destroying the ship. 
In the meantime many other experiments 
had boon carried out, notably by Santos- 
Dumont (q.v.), who circled the Eiflel 
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Tower in the face of a fresh wind; while in 
England a number of experiments were 
carried out by the War Office with 
dirigible balloons. The most successful 
voyage was that of the Nvlli Secundits, 
which, loaving Faruborough, sailed round 
St Paul’s to the Crystal Palace, carrying 
2 passengers and attaining a speed of 
about 20 m.p.h. See also Airships 
and Balloons. 

Aviation. During the latter part of the 
17th cent, and the beginning of the 18th 
many theories were atlvanced and much 
research made concerning the theory of 
flight. Much experiment was done with 
artificial wings and with aerial screws. 
Amongst the names which may bo men¬ 
tioned in this connection are those of 
Bonelli, Morey, I’ettigrew, and Cayley 
(q.v.). To Sir George (^,ayley Is given the 
credit of being the inventor of the modern 
aeroplane, l^rof. Borfet, in his book The 
ConqneM of the A ir. points out that ©very 
essential to successful flight was given in 
the airship invented by Sir George, v/hich 
was described by its inventor in Nio.hol- 
son’s Journal in 1809, and in tiio following 
year ho produced the apparatus itself—at 
first without a motor, hut later with a 
motor 08 well. The Invention, however, 
was not successful, and during the trials 
the machine met with disaster. The next 
attempt at aviation tliat wo hear of is in 
1842, when Henson, by a combination 
of aerial screws and supporting surface, 
tried to complete a successful machine. 
The attempt was not a success, altliough 
it was followed up in the succeeding years 
by many other attempts, especially by 
his partner, Stringfellow. During the 
years wliich followed many efforts to 
solve the problem of aerial flight were 
made, but none of them mot with great 
success. The difficulties in tlio way were 
enormous: tlio science of aerodynamics 
had yet to be developed; flight in tl»o air 
was flight through a substtinc© tlie laws of 
which were only dimly beginning to be 
understood. The scienoo of aerodyna¬ 
mics, which even now is only at its 
beginning, was developed during the 
latter part of the 19th cent, by Sir Hiram 
Maxim and I’rof. Langley, an Amor, 
pliysicist. By 1896 experiments of Langley 
had been so successful that he made 
a model aeroplane which, although it did 
not by it<8 own effort lift itself from the 
ground, (low for a distance of about half 
a in. along the Potomac K. Further 
experiments had in the meantime been 
carried out by Sir Hiram Maxim and 
M. C. Ader. The former to a very groat 
extent helped to solve the T>robIem of light 
motors by producing in 1894 an aeroplane 
with an engine wliich weighed not quite 
2 lb. per 1 h.p. But in spite of this the 
aeroplane failed to fly. Ader seems to 
have been the first inventor to produce a 
machine which lifted itself from the earth 
by its o^vn effort. Between 1890 and 
1902 ho produced 3 machines, none of 
which was very successful, but which 
embodied new ideas, and one of which 
flow for about 350 yds. The first aero¬ 
plane flight may he said to have taken 
place at Sa,tory in 1896, when Ader’s 


machine lifted itself by its own power and 
flew for the short distance already 
mentioned. In the meantime experi¬ 
ments were being made with soaring 
machines and gliders, chiefly by Otto 
Lilienthal (q.v.), who, with an arrange¬ 
ment formed on the pla,u of birds’ wings, 
attempted to iiuiUite their ’soaring 
flight.’ Those wings were made of a light 
framework covered with a light fabric, 
with 2 rudders in the rear. In the centre 
of this framework Lilienthal was poised, 
and with an apparatus of this description 
he made over 2000 flights in safety. He 
broke his nock while using a biplane 
glider, falling from a heiglit of about 80 
metres. These experiments were further 
carried out by Ohanute in Now York and 
by the brothers Wright (q.v.). They 
followed up the ideas whieli had already 
been promulgated by Lilienthal and 
Clmnuto. The result of tluise experi¬ 
ments was that in 1903 the brothers 
Wright produced their first, aeroplane. 
The first invention of the Wrights was 
simply an aeroplane that Hew in a straight 
line, but this received many mo<iific.ation8; 
and in 1908 they c,ame to Franco to carry 
on experiments, during wliich Wilbur 
Wright created a record by remaining in 
the air for over an hour while carrying a 
passenger. He also attained a speed of 60 
kilometres an hour. During this period, 
however, great strides had boon made by 
many other inventors. I’arman had suc¬ 
ceeded in producing a maohino with 
which he remained in the air for nearly 46 
min., and he was closely followed, and 
sometimes surpassed, by the Frenchman 
L6on Delagrange. The best resulU, 
however, were undoubtedly attained by 
the brothers Wright, who succoodod in 
remaining in the air for nearly 2^ hrs. 
The year 1909 may ho taken as the real 
era of the bogiiining of sucoossful aviation. 
In that year records were made only to 
bo broken, and the ultimate success of the 
monoplane and biplane was proved by 
many Biiocossful experiments. On 26 
July 1909 B16riot flew the Channel in a 
monoiilane, but in the same year Farm an 
covered a distance of nearly 140 in. 
in 4 hrs in a biplane. Between 1890 
and 1908 the best distances flown were 
164 ft by Clement Ader in Franc© 
in 1890; 852 ft in 1903, 20f m. in 
1905. and 50 m. 1638 yds in 1908, all 
by Orville Wright in the U.S.A. For 
details of later technical development 
see Aeroplane. 

Compared with the First World War 
period and after, progre^ss was relatively 
slow in the 5 years preceding that war. 
Up to that time the chief international 
records wore: duration, 24 hrs 10 min. by 
Boohm (Gcr.) in an Albatros biplane, 
1914; distance (over circuit without 
alighting), 1200 ra. by Landraann (Ger.) 
in an Albatros biplane, 1914; distance (in 
straight line without alighting), 486 87 
m. by Deroye (Jt.) in a Blerlot monoplane, 
1913; altitude. 25,750 ft by Oelrlch (Ger.) 
in a D.F.W. biplane, 19l4; speed, 126-59 
m.p.h. by Provost (Fr.) in a Deperdussin 
monoplane, 1913. Passenger-carrying 
records wore: duration, 19 hrs 47 min., 
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9 passenffera, pilot Noel (Fr.) In Graham- 
Wnlte biplane, 1914; distance, 68*3 m*, 
6 passengers, pilot Garaix (Fr.) in Schinitt 
biplane, 1914; aJiUuda, 980 ft, 15 passen- 

S ers, pilot Sikorsky (Russian) in Sikorsky 
iplane, 1914; speed, GG-86 m.p.h., G 
passengers, pilot Garaix in Schmitt bi- 

8 lone, 1914; ftying over sea, 320 lu., 
rudeii Bay (Scotland) to Kleppo 
(Norway), pilot Gran (Norwegian) in 
B16riot monoplane, 1914. Garros in 
Sept. 1913 flew 700 m. across the 
Mediterranean, but passed over Sardinia 
en route. Among the best Brit, flights 
of those years were 107 m. 1320 yds in 
3 hrs 12 min. 40 sec. by T. Sopwlth and 
186 in. 810 yds in 4 hrs 47 min. by 
S. F. Cody, both In 1910. These pioneer 
records, if valuable, look unimpressive to¬ 
day. The First World War (sec also 
Aerial Waufaiie) gave a great impetus 
to A. In ail its branches, and progress 
during that period was directed along the 
lines of military necessity. 

The transition of both heavier-than- 
alr machines and dirigibles from the 
experimental stage to the practical, 
judged by the low percentage of accidents 
SL8 compared with other modes of trans¬ 
port, by the iuiuienso distances flown with¬ 
out a stop, and by the regular use of air 
routes Involving tlie carriage of more 
than 100,000 i)as3engers annually (in Brit, 
aircraft) over a total distance of more 
than 1,000,000 m., was complolo many 
years ago. A further indication of the 
progress made was afforded by the 
existence of national and international 
laws for the regulation of civil aviation, 
the creation of air ministries, and the 
establishment of aerodromes in all coun¬ 
tries. The increasing reliability of 
heavler-than-air machines was shown by 
the long distances and spectacular flights 
of recent years. The most remarkable 
oceanic flight was the lone venture of 
Oapt. Charles D. Lindbergh, II.S.A., in 
flying from New York to Paris in the 
Spirit of St I^iis {sec Atlantic Fligiitb). 
Subsequent to Lindbergh’s flight (3000 m. 
in 33 Ill's) there were 12 flights across the 
Atlantic from W. to E., but there w'os no 
solo flight until that of the late Miss 
Amelia Earhart, who, in 1932, flew from 
Newfoundland to Ireland (202Gi in. lii 13 
hrs 30 min.). In 1933 Wiley Post flew 
from New York to Berlin (4000 in. in 26 
hrs) and, concluding the Journey to Now 
York Ada Siberia, thus made the first solo 
flight round the Avorld (16,500 m.). The 
first E. to W. transatlantic solo flight was 
made by J. A. Mollisoii iu 1932 in a Ihiss 
Moth machine from near Dublin to New^ 
Brimswick (2400 m. in 301 hrs). MollJson 
and Amy .lolmson fle\A" tlie Atlantic 
together from Pcndinc in Wales to Bridge¬ 
port, U.S.A., via Canada, in the same year, 
this being the first flight from Britain to 
the U.S.A. 

The first flight to Australia was that 
made by the brothers Ross and Keith 
Smith and orew in 1919. Sir Alan 
Cobharn flow there and back (28,000 m.) 
In 1926. Two years later Capt. Herbert 
Hinkler of Australia flew from Croydon 
to Port Darwin (10,340 m.) In 154 days at 


an average speed of 95 in.p.h., stopping 
at A'orious largo tns at intervals of between 
400 and 900 ra.; but in 1930 Sir Charles 
(then W./Cdr) Klngsford-Smith made the 
same journey in about 10 days. In 1930 
Amy Johnson, in a Gipsy Moth, set 
up a record for a solo flight from London 
to India and, continuing her journey, 
reached Port Darwin in 19 days, UaA'ing 
coA’-ered In all 99G0 m. Several out¬ 
standing record flights followed, the moat 
sensational being in 19.34 when C. W. A. 
Scott, with T. Campbell Black, Avon the 
‘Mac Robertson' international air race 
from England to Australia. This race 
started from Mildenhall (Suffolk) on 
20 Oct. 1934, and the 2 men, flying a do 
Ifav’lland Comet, reached Melbourne on 
23 Oct., their time being 70 hrs 54 min. 
18 sec., but tiio handicap prize was 
awarded to the winners of tlie second 
place, Parmentcr and N. Moll, flying a 
K.L.M. liner with passengers and mail, 
whoso time w'as 90 hrs 13 min. 36 sec. 

A successful trans-PacLflc journey was 
that of Kingsford-Smith, pilot, and C. 
T. Ulm, relief pilot, with H. W. Lyon, 
navigator, and 1. Warner, radio-operator, 
both of U.S.A., iu a triple-motor mono¬ 
plane. They flew from California to 
Honolulu, Fiji, and on to Melbourne, 
7800 m., in 3 days 16 hrs, the features of 
the flight being accuracy of navigation 
and continuity of wireless communication. 

The first Cape Town flight from England 
Avas that made by P. van Ryneveld and 
C. J. Quintin Brand in 1920. Next was 
a return journey by Alan Cobhain in 
1925 (a distance of 17,000 m.). J. A. 
Mollison flow from England in 4 days 
17 hrs 19 min. in 1932, but this record 
was soon beaten by Amy Johnson, who 
flew from Lympne to the Capo in 4 days 
6 hm 54 min. In the same year 2 Fr. 
airmen, Goulette and Salol, flew from Lo 
Bourgot to Cape Town in 91 hrs. 

In Polar regions Capt. Hubert Wilkins, 
the explorer, flew from Alaska to Spits¬ 
bergen (20,000 m.) in a monoplane Avith 
a Wasp engine, to demonstrate the 
superiority of tho plane over the dirigible 
for Arctic flights. In 1926 Rear-Adm. 
Byrd, U.S. Navy, accompanied by Pilot 
I’loyd Bennett, flew from King's Bay, 
Amsterdam Is., direct to the N. Polo, and 
back to his starting point—a total distance 
of 1600 m. in under 16 lirs. The same 
aviator also flew OA^er the S. Pole. 

In these days air records do not stand 
long unbeaten; but wo may note the 
following aviation records and per- 
forniancos: a non-stop flight In 1929 
from England to India (4130 m.) by 
Sqdn-Ldr A. G. Jones-Will ianis and 
Fl./Lt. N. H. Jenkins in an R.A.F. mono¬ 
plane, taking 50 hrs 38 min.; by Capt. 
C. D. Barnard and the Duchess of Bedford, 
from Lympne to Karachi and back to 
Croydon in 74 days, in 1929. Tho U.S. 
Army monoplano flight of 1929, lasting 
150 ht's, VA^as remai'kable for the feat of 
refuelling in the air. In 1933 Sqdn-Ldr 
O. G. Ga>i'ord and Fl./Lt. G. E. Nicholetts 
made a non-stop flight from Cranwell to 
Walvis Bay, 5309 m., in 57 hrs 25 min. iu 
a Fairey (Napier) monoplane, while in tho 
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same year P. Codes and M. Kossl flew 
from New York across the Atlantic to 
Syria, 6657 m., in 64 hrs 44 min. Two 
It. squadrons of flying-boats, consisting 
of 25 Savoia-Marcnetti S.56 seaplanes, 
carried out a flight in formation to New 
York, via Holland, Iceland, Greenland, 
Labrador, and Montreal, covering in all 
11,770 m., in 42 days, all but 2 machines 
returning. Jean Batten flew across the 
S. Atlantic from Dakar to Brazil in 13 hrs 
15 min. (1935); in 1936 Mrs Markham 
made tlie flrst solo flight by a woman 
aoross the N. Atlantic from E. to W., 
flying from England to Cape Breton; Joan 
Batten, solo flight from Britain to Now 
Zealand in 11 days 6G min. (1936), the 
flrst recorded direct flight, while in the 
following year she flew from Australia to 
Britain in 6 days 21 hrs 3 min.; J. A. 
Mollison, Newfoundland to Croydon in 
13 hrs 17 min. (1936); Inuwara and 
Tsukagoshi, from Tokyo to Croydon, 94 
hrs 18 min., a distance of 10,000 m. 
(1937); Merrill and Lambie (U.S.A.), 
Atlantic double crossing from Brooklyn 
to England (Sussex), 20 hrs 31 min., and 
from Southport (Lancs) to Quincy, 
Massachusetts, in 22 hrs 27 min. (1937); 
Gremov, Yumashev, and Danilin (Soviet), 
from Moscow over the N. Polo to Cali¬ 
fornia (6700 m.), being the record non¬ 
stop flight up to that year. In 2 days 14 
hrs (1937): F./O. Clouston, R.A.F., and 
Mrs Kirby Green, from Croydon to Cape 
Town, 6870 m., in 1 day 21 hrs 6 rain., and 
back to Croydon, 7135 m., in 2 days 9 hrs 
23 rain. (1937); F./O. Clouston and V. 
Ricketts, England to Now Zealand, in 
4 days 7 hrs 8 min., and back, the whole 
lourney taking 10 days 21 hrs (1938); 
Mile Elizabeth Lion (France) flew from 
Istres to Basra, 7500 m., this being the 
longest flight by a woman (1938); Howard 
Hughes (U.S.A.) and 4 companions made 
a round journey from New York, via 
Paris, Siberia, Alaska, and Canada, to 
New York in 3 days 19 hrs 17 min. (1938). 

The long-distance record was held pre- 
war by the R.A.F. with the flight of 3 
Vickers Wellesley bombers from Ismailia 
to Australia (Nov. 1938). L.2638 and 

L.2680 reached Darwdn in about 48 hrs 
and L.2639, which had refuelled at 
Koepang, followed some 31 hrs later, 
the non-stop distfinces flown being 7162 
and 6600 m. A long-distance record of 
11,229 m. was estab. by a U.S. Navy 
cre^v which flew non-stop from I’erth, 
Australia, to Columbus, Ohio, in 1946. 
On 29 May 1947 a B.S.A.A. Lancaster 
flew to Bermuda in 20 hrs, refuelling in 
mid air. The first transatlantic auto¬ 
matic flight was made (21-2 Sept. 1947) 
by a pilotless U.S. Army Skymaster from 
Newfoundland to Britain. In 1949 a 
U.S.A.F. Superfortress bomber flew 
round the world non-stop, refuelling four 
times in mid air en route. 

Speed records: The Schneider trophy 
(q.v.) contest has produced high speed 
records: 318-62 m.p.h., at Venice on 30 
Mar. 1928, by Maj. Mario de Bomardi; 
328-63 m.p.h., over the Solent on 7 Sept. 
1929, by F.jO. Woghorn (R.A.F.). On a 
Supermariue Rolls-ltoyce S 6 Sqdn-Ldr 


A. H. Orlebar set up, also In 1929, at 
Calshot, a world’s record for 3 kilometres, 
averaging 365-8 m.p.li. This, however, 
was exceeded In 1931 by Fl./Lt. G. H. 
Stalnforth, who averaged 388-67 m.p.h. at 
Lee-on-Solent, his fastest circuit being 
408-288 m.p.h. The Schneider trophy con¬ 
tests ended in 1931, when Britain won the 
trophy outright. At Augsburg, In April 
1939, a Messersohmitt 109 set up a record 
of 469-2 m.p.h. This last record was 
unbeaten for 6 years, when, on 7 Nov. 
1945, 2 Meteor jet-proi>elled aircraft both 
averaged over 600 m.p.h.; Gr.-Capt. 
W. J. Wilson averaged 606 m.p.h. and 
Mr Eric Greenwood 603 m.p.h. Cdr 
Turner Caldwell, U.S. Navy, achieved an 
average speed of 640-7 m.p.h. over a 
1-86-m. course in California, the highest 
speed reached being 653-4 m.p.h., on 21 
Aug. 1947. Since then the record has 
been raised many times, the first over 
1000 m.p.h. performance being by Mr 
Peter Twlss, who achieved 1132 m.p.h. in 
a Fairey Delta 2 In March 1950. An 
imofllcial ‘record’ speed of 2026 m.p.h. 
bos been achieved by an Amer. Bell X 2 
research aircraft. 

Altitude records: Fl./Lt. M. J. Adam, 
53,937 ft, in 1938; Lt.-Col. Mario Pezzl 
(Italy), 56,017 ft, in 1938; Mr John Cun¬ 
ningham, 59,492 ft. in 1948; W./Cdr Gibb. 
657876 ft, in 1956; M. Randnip, 70,000 ft. 
in 1957. 

Airship flights, etc. The Oraf Zeppe^ 
lin left Friedrichshafen on 11 Oct. 1928. 
and reached Lakehiirst, New Jersey, in 
1114 hrs (return journey took 71 lirs). 
covering 6300 m., and going via France, 
Gibraltfkr, Funchal, the Azores, and 
Virginia. The commander was Dr 
Hugo Eckoner, the designer, and with 
him was a crew of 40. The flight was 
successful despite st-orms, wind, and fog, 
and from the time taken indicates a 
considerable advance since 1919, when 
the Brit, dirirfble R34 flew from E. 
Fortune, Scotland, to Mineola, New 
York, 3130 m., in 108 hrs. The only 
other crossings were in 1924 by the Ia) 8 
Angeles from Lake Constance, in some¬ 
what bettor time, and by the Brit, air¬ 
ship moo, which flow from England to 
Montreal in Aug. 1930, taldng about 5 
days. The Gr(^ Zeppelin was flown 
round the world in 1929, taking 21 days 
and reaching Lakehurst 29 Aug., and also 
in 1930. The loss of the Brit, airship 
mo I in 1930 and of the Araer. airship 
Akron in 1933 has hardened public opinion 
against the continued construction of air¬ 
ships (q.v.). 

A remarkable experiment, but only 

S artly successful, was that of Juan do la 
ierva, who In 1928 crossed the Channel 
in an autogiro at a speed of 90 m.p.h. 
and toured England for 3000 m. This 
machine was wrecked a few days later, 
owing, ft seems, to a broken landing 
cable rather than to any structural defect 
(sec Autogiro). 

In commercial development it is prob¬ 
able that the U.S.A. is ahead of Groat 
Britain, in that the aeronautical industry 
has so far secured the co-operation of the 
banking and financial interests as to have 



Aerophor 

©merged from the subsidised or dependent 
state to that of an industry supported by 
the piibllo as a whole. In this connection 
the trustees of the Daniel Guggenheim 
Fund, created to assist commercial avia¬ 
tion and to stimulate public interest in 
its development, are now able to concen¬ 
trate on aerodynamics and cognate prob¬ 
lems. (For designs of and developments 
in aeroplanes see AERO"ENaiN't:8 and 
Aeroplane; for progress in theories of 
viscosity and allied topics see Aero¬ 
dynamics.) See also Aerial Naviga¬ 
tion; Aeroplane; Airship; Ant Mail; 
.\tlantio Fijghts; Aviation, Civil; 
Balloon; Rockets and Space Travel; 
Rotating Wing Aibcrapt; Sohneiper 
Trophy. 

See J. E. Hodgson, The Uiatory of 
Aeronautics in Ortai Britain, 1924; C. H. 
Glbbs-Sinith, A History of Flying, 1953; 
John W. R. Taylor, Picture History of 
Flight, 1955. 

Aerophor, musical appliance for enabling 
a wind-instrument player to sustain his 
notes ad infinitum, invented by Bernard 
Samuels, flautist In the Dnke of Mecklen- 
hurg-Sc*hw(!rin’9 orchestra. It consists of 
a small bellows worked by the foot, with 
rubber tubing attached, ending in a metal 
reed fixed near the mouthpiece of the 
Instrument played. The air from the 
player’s lungs is prevented from passing 
into the bellows by a stopcock in the 
tubing. It was first used in Richard 
Strauss’s Festliches Praludium, written 
for the opening of the Concert Hoinse, 
Vienna, 1913. 

Aeroplane, any heavier-than-air winged 
aircraft. The earliest Ideas about human 
flight derived from bird flight, and 
flapping-wing aircraft (ornithopters) have 
given rise to popular but unproductive 
•Icsigns since Leonardo da Vinci treated 
the matter seriously (c. 1500). No Bill- 
sized ornithoptor has ever flown, but 
numerous models made in the 19th cent, 
and later have flo'ivn. The first success¬ 
ful heavier-than-air machine in model 
form was the helicopter toy (or Chinese 
top) which is described in the article 
Rotating Wing Aircraft (q.v.), but at 
the end of the 18th cent, and the hegin- 
niug of the 19th Sir George Cayley (q.v.) 
laid the foundations of mechanical flight. 
TIio modern A. derives directly from his 
brilliant work. He defined and investi¬ 
gated the basic problems of aerodynamics 
and aerostatics, made the first proper A. 
of hist, (the model glider of 1801). and 
later made a full-sized gilder. Cayley 

E ub. his researches on which subsequent 
iventors could build. Thereafter the 
Idea of the fixed-wing glider and ilio 
powered A. was actively pursued in 
England and Franco. Henson’s design 
(1842) gave a gi'cat impetus to research, 
hut Stringfellow's model which derived 
from it (1848) is not now looked upon as 
successful. The first successful powered 
model A. was made by Penaud (1871), 
but viUil work in aerodynamics had been 
pub. by Wenham (1866) and others, 
eepocially as a result of the founding of 
the Acronauti(‘.al Society (now RoyaB in 
18G6. Other important designs or flying 
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models were made by Du Temple (1857), 
De Louvrie (1865), Moy (1875), Tatin 

K , and Phillips (1893\ etc., with 
ave inventing the box-kite In 1893. 
Meanwhile the petrol engine was being 
developed for automobiles and was to 
becoino light enough for A.s by the early 
1900’s. Ingenious but unsuccessful full- 
size A.s were made by Ader (1890 and 
1897), Maxim (1894), and the Amer. 
Langh'y (1903), the latter having pre¬ 
viously constructed successful steam- and 
petrol-driven models. 

The other great stream of endeavour 
from which the practical A. finally 
emerged was gliding, and it was the vital 
achievements of the German, Otto Llllen- 
thal (q.v.), in 1891-6, that led to valuable 
work being accomplished by the American 
Chanute (1896) and the Englishman 
Pilcher (1895- 9). and then to the triumph 
of the Wright brothers (q.v.). The 
Wrights first mastered the art of gliding 
and developed their aerodynamic theories 
on their three gliders in 1900, 1901, and 
1902, and finally built and flew their first 
engined A. (17 Dec. 1903), when powered, 
sustained, and controlled flights were 
made for the first time in hist., necur 
Kitty Hawk, N. Carolina, U.S.A. 

The European school of flying derived 
from Lilienthal, Chanute, Hargrave, and 
the Wrights, but owing to lac^ of basic 
Information It was slow to develop, de¬ 
spite the excellent work of Archdeacon 
(1905), Voisln (1905 onwards). B16riot 
(1905 onwards), and Dolagrange (1907). 
Technically the first powered A. flights 
in Europe were made by Santos-Dumont 
(q.v.) in 1906, but it was the inventors 
named above who really did the moat 
Important work; Voisin and Bkrict, and 
later Lovavasseur and Henri Forman, 
emerged os the outstanding early con¬ 
structors. The Wright biplane, although 
talked about earlier, was not seen or 
flown in Europe until 1908, when its 
greatly superior qualities made the 
necessary impact on Fr. and Eng. 
inventors, and revolutionised aircraft 
construction. After that aviation made 
great strides, much aided by better aero¬ 
engines, and by 1909 -10 the A. had 
become a practical vehicle. B16rJot’8 
flight across the Channel (1909) made a 
profound Impression on the world’s govs., 
and focused attention on the military 
prospects of the A. By 1914 a large 
variety of monoplanes and biplanes, 
landplanes and seaplanes, was in pro¬ 
duction, with experiments constantly 
being made In new methods of construc¬ 
tion, etc. The First World War had the 
effect of accelerating every dept ot flying, 
with specially designed machines being 
produced for various war purposes. 
During that war engine power mcreased 
rapidly, while aerodynamic design did not 
make great progress beyond the general 
adoption of the tractor arrangement 
because of its neater form. The biplane 
was the most general because it was 
easier to brace than either the monoplane 
or the triplano. Generally thin wing 
sections were used for speed because of 
their lower drug, although one designer. 
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Anton Fokker, had realised the possi¬ 
bilities of thick sections which could bo 
used for internally braced cantilever 
wings. 

Iminodiately after the war a boom in 
air transport led to tlie eon version of 
many of the larger military typos, and to 
the building of some specialised air-liners: 
but U) all intents and purposes the 
A.s of the first tlecado after the war 
showed little advance on those of 1918— 
aerodyiiamically, stnictTirally, or in per¬ 
formance. In 1029 the Brit. Air Ministry 
radically revised its ideas on military 
A.s, and the Hawker Hart light bomber 
and Fury single-seater fighter set a new 
standard in performance, the former being 
capahio of nearly 200 m.p.h. and the latter 


approach 300 m.p.h., the Bristol Blen¬ 
heim. Up till this time Brit. A.s had 
been renowned for their quality and 
dependability ratlicr than for their per¬ 
formance, but for the next 10 years few 
other countries produced A.s as fast ns 
those designed for the H.A.F. 

The period 1939-45 saw n somew'hat 
similar development to that in the 
previous vv'ar: i.o. extra speed was gained 
mainly by adding more and more engine 
power, culminating in the advent of 
the jet cngiiKi. Outstanding among the 
A.s of this period were the Spitfire, 
whoso speed was raised by more than 
100 m,i).h. between 1939 and 1945; the 
Brit, heavily armed, largo load-eaiTying, 
4-engined bombers, the Avro Lancaster, 



FJ(}. 1. FOIJH-LNGINED MONOPLANE ATR-LINER, 1945 

Lockheed Constellation (^^>igllt Cyclone 2500-h.p. engines) used for trons.atlauUc 
fiying; it has a pressure cabin to increase passenger comfort above 10,000 ft. 


of over 200 m.p.h. About this time the 
monoplane began to come Into favour on 
the Continent and in the U.S.A., first for 
air-liners and Inter for military use. 
With the advent of the monoplane there 
was also a gradual cliangc over to wood, 
and then to mctal-covered structures. 
Luring the period 1919 to 1931 the 
Schneider trophy contest gave a fillip to 
the development of high-speed A.s, and 
the Supermarine S 6 and Itolis-ltoyce K 
engine of 1929 and 1931 were tlio direct 
ancxjstors of the Spitfire and Merlin. 

In the early 1930’s the Americans 
started to use 200-m.p.h. air-liners, 
the Boeing 247, Lockheed Orion, and 
Douglas l)C-2 being amongst tho flrsL 
Gradually other countries followed their 
lead, although Great Britain, In particular, 
retained strut-braced, fabrio-covorod bi¬ 
planes until shortly before tho Second 
World War for many civil aiid milltarv 
purposes. In 1935-G a number of out¬ 
standing prototypes appeared in Great 
Britain; the Short Empire fiyiug-boat, 
tho first really modern 200-m.p.h. large 
flying-boat; the first single-seater fighters 
to exceed 300 m.p.h., tlio Hurricane and 
Spitfire; and the first light bomber to 


Handley Page Halifax, and Short 
Stirling; tho fOvSt wooden light bomber- 
fighter-reconnaissance do Ilavillaiid Mos- 
(jiiito; the Amor, high-altitude long-range 
Boeing Superfortress heavy bomber: and 
the Ger. Messcrschmitt Mo 163 (Fig. 2) 
and 262, the first jot-propelled, 500 m.p.h. 
fighters. 

By the end of tho war speeds of 600 
m.p.h. (Gloster Meteor. Fig. 3); bomb 
loads of 10 tons (Lanca.ster); ranges of 
5000 m. (Superfortress); passenger loads 
of oyer 100 (Boeing C-97); and ceilings of 
45,000 ft (Spitfire XIV) were practical 
propositions, and not mere record per¬ 
formances. Post-war T)«rformanco hau 
incpo.^ised rapidly. Tho first supersonic 
flight was made by Capt. Charles Yeager. 
U.S.A.F., in the Bell X-1 research air¬ 
craft in 1947, since wlion supersonic 
speeds have bocomo normal for fighter 
aircraft. Tho Amer. Bell X-2 research 
aircraft is reported to have attained 2026 
m.p.h. 

To make possible such speeds, designers 
have turned largely to the use of thin 
swopt-back wings or delta wings, together 
with new light-weight, heat-resistant 
metals such as titanium. 



FIO. 2. TAIM,F88 nOCKKT-PHOPELLICD 
FIGHTER MONOPLANE, 1944 

ThoMosHorachmlit Me 1G3, wliloh,althoiif 2 rh 
not a jjreat success, represents some of 
the latest idoiis on higb-Hpoed dosigm and 
was the first operational type capable of 
more than 550 m.p.h. 


FIG. 3. TWIN-JET, SINGLE-SEATER FIGHTER, 

194G 

The Glostor Meteor IV (3000-Ib. thrust 
Itolls-Royce Derwent jet engines), which, 
very slightly modified, broke the world’s 
speed record at 61C m.p.h. on 7 Sept. 
1946. 



FIG. 4. DEVELOPMENT OF THE AEROFOIL SECTION AND THE EFFECT OF ANGLE OF 
INCIDENCE UPON LIPT 


A. Flat plate—lift and drag, tmt at C.P., 
centre of pressuro 

B. Cjdlnder—drag only 

C. Streamline—low drag 

D. Aerofoil section—combination of (A) 
and {C) giving lift and low drag 

E. Early thin, highly curved section 

F. Thick, hlgh-llft section as used on 
gliders 


G. Modern general purpose bi-convex 
section 

11. High-speed thin symmetrical section 

T. Small incidence (a): moderate lift, 
low drag 

J. Large incidence: high lift, increased 
drag 

K. Sta.ll: breakdown of air flow, no lift, 
largo drag 
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Theory of flight Briefly the lift of a 
wing i8 obtained frona the suction above 
and pressure beneath a plate when It Is 
passed through the air at speed (Fig. 4). 
vSince a thin plate is not very efficient, and 
is difficult to construct, it is combined 



FIO. 5a. the PlilNCIPAL FORCES ON AN 
AEllOPLANE IN STATIC EQUILIBRIUM 




PIG. 5b. the action op the three 
CONTROL SURFACES 


with a streamline to form an aerofoil 
section. There are hundreds ot such 
sections, the earliest being thin and 
highly curved (Fig. 4 k); then they began 
to become thicker (and easier to make 
structurally 1, until with the advent of very 
high speeds after 1940 they were made 
thinner again (Fig. 4h). 


Aeroplane 

The lift of the wing increases with the 
angle to the airflow (a), as does the drag, 
or resistance, until at a point called the 
stall the air ceases to flow smootldy over 
the wing and all lift is lost. This state oi 
affairs also exists when the speed of the 
wing through the air is insuffioient to 
cause enough suction to give lift. 

When a wing moves through the air at 
high speed the boundary layer (or en¬ 
velope) of air close to its surface moves at 
a lower speed than the rest, owing to its 
clinging to the surface of the aerofoil. 
If this boundary layer is flowing smoothly 
(laminar flow) there is little resistance, 
but if it is turbulent there is a great deal 
of drag. At the present time much 
energy is being expended In trying to 
induce this laminar flow, for as the speed 
of sound is approached the turbulent area 


urr 



FIG. 6. EQUILIBRIUM AND CONTUOIA OF >. 
TYPICAL TAILLESS AEROPLANE 


creeps forward until it breaks away in a 
shock wave. This shook wave is a sudden 
increiiso in pressure whore the local 
velocity of the air exceeds the speed of 
sound. When this occurs there Is a very 
sudden rise in the dnig of the wing, while 
just before its onset there ore sev. dis¬ 
turbing phenomena that upset the 
stabilitj'^ of the A. 

A wing on its own would bo of little 
use, and at the rear of the fuselage a fixed 
horizontal tail plane and a fixed vertical 
fin provide stability (Fig. 5a). Control 
is obtained by adding hinged flaps to wing, 
fin, and tail plane. A tall on the end of 
tlio fuselage is not essential to stability, 
although it is the simplest way of ob¬ 
taining it. Many tailless A.s have been 
built and flown successfully. One of the 
commonest forms la shown In Fig. 6; 
the rudders are at the wing tip. while 
the ailerons and elevators are placed 
along the trailing edge of the swopt-back 
wing—balance being obtained by this 
sweep-back. Obviously where there le 
no tail, weight and drag are saved, while 
recent aerodynamic research has shown 
that sweep-back has a good effect on air 
flow at high speeds, so that such A.s are 
becoming more common. 

Since the air resistance of the wing is 
the greatest part of the resistance of 
the whole A., It has to bo kept as small 
as possible. A small wing provides less 
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lift, so a oornpromisc is made by fitting 
slots to the leading edge and/or flaps to 
the trailing edge. The action of those 
devlcoa is shown In Fig. 7. Most modern 

A.s have flaps of some type and many 
have slots. 

Structural developments. The essential 
need for an A. structure has always 
been lightness. This was once achieved 
by using frameworks of wood braced by 
wires and covered with fabric for both 
wings and fuselage; gradually there was a 


with problems: it must be light yet 
capable of supporting sev. times the 
weight of the whole A. when it la brought 
violently to the ground; it has to be 
resilient to absorb such shocks and at 
the same time it must not be too springy 
or the A. will bomice badly when taxi¬ 
ing. Early undercarriages consisted of 
2 light wire-spoke wheels carried on an 
axle tied to the apices of 2 wood or 
tubuhir vees by rubber cord, which served 
as the solo shock absorber. Later coiled 



FIG. 7. IIIGU-LIFT DEVICES 


A. stalled wing 

B. Addition of slot to (A) smooths air flow and prevents stall, at same 

time giving high lift 

C. Addition of flap to (B) increases both lift and drag 
B. Plain flap 

E. Split flap 

F. Slotted flap 

G. Extension flap, Increases area as well os camber 


change to fabric-covered tubular metal 
stnicturcs (some still wire-braced, others 
welded) or to all-wood designs where the 
plywood skin of fuselage and wing (Fig. 
Bb) carried part of the structural loads. 
Since 1930 the tendency has been to 
make all classes of A. of the all-metal 
stressed-skin typo (Fig. 8 a). In this 
case the w'hole A. is usually made of 
an aluminium alloy, the fuselage having 
light longitudinal members (stringers), 
light transverse frames, and a sheet- 
metal covering; the whole being joined 
by riveting and forming, in effect, a light 
metal tube. The wing is of similar con¬ 
struction, but the main loads are taken by 
one or more transverse spars. 

The alighting gear (undercarriage) of 
A.s has always presented the designer 

B.B. I 


springs, rubber blocks, and oil and air 
pistons were incorporated to form shock 
absorbers with better qualities. Re¬ 
cently, for yery largo A.s, the compressi¬ 
bility of fluids at very high pressures 
has been utilised to provide a compact and 
light sprinmng medium. The develop¬ 
ment of wheels and tyres has resulted 
In magnesium-alio V cast wheels with 
large-contact medium-pressure balloon 
tyres for most typos of aircraft. With the 
increase of performance the drag of an 
undercarriage became substantial, and 
the majority of modem A.s capable of 
speeds over 150 m.p.h. are fitted with 
retractable undercarriages. The retrac¬ 
tion is most commonly done by hydrauli¬ 
cally operated jacks, although pneumatic 
power is also used, and some systems have 

B 
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A Spitfire stressed-skin metal fu8ela<?e with light alloy etiflenlng members and 

duralumin skin. 



An Oxford wooden main plane with spruce and plywood spars and light latticn ribs, 
the whole covered by plywood. 

FIO. 8a & B. WOOD AND METAL AEUOI’LANE STRUCTURES 


been designed using electric motors and 
screw jacks. 

Originally piston engines {see Aebo- 
Enoines) were used to drive the airscrew, 
but now jet eiigincs are replacing them 
for high-speed A.s. Where only moderate 
speeds are required the jet engine is 
Ineflicieut and the turboprop engine 
is used. With tills engine more thrust 
can be obtained at take-off and the 
cruising power is more economically 
converted into thrust. The airscrew has 


been developed from a wooden 2- or 4- 
bladed type, lirst to a duralumin or steel 
one and then (in 1927) tli(i variable-pitch 
mechanism was added. The object of 
this is to change the angle of the blades 
to suit tho speed of the A., so that 
the engine can be run at ita best 
r.p.m. whatever tho sj)eed of the A. 
Another advantage is that the blades cari 
bo feathered to present low drag it an 
engine stops In flight. The latest de¬ 
velopment is a reversible-pitch airscrew in 
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which the blades are turned rigrht round 
to give a negative thrust and so slow the 
A. on landing. The reversible pitch can 
also be used for manoeuvring a multi¬ 
engined A. on the groimd, or on the 
sea, rather as an oarsman backs water. 

Seaplanes are of 2 general types: land 
A.s mounted on floats, and flying-boats, 
where the fuselage is tm'ned into a hull. 
The flying-boat is generally used for the 
larger sizes, while the float plane is used 
for smaller and faster typos, h^or a long 
time (from 1925 to 1939 approximately) 
the world’s speed record was held by sea¬ 
planes because they were easier to land 
and take off at high stalling speeds. The 
advent of ‘clean* monox^lano land planes 
and wartime construction of airfields all 
over the world brought a loss of interest 
in flying-boats. However, new hull 
designs and the use of jet power has made 
possible flying-boats with speeds of more 
than 600 m.p.h., aud many are used by the 
U.S. Navy for mine-laying, reconnais¬ 
sance, anti-submarine, and transport 
duties. 

See also Aerial Navigation; Aero¬ 
engines; Aeronautics; Atlantic 
Flights; Aviation, Civil; Schneider 
Trophy. 

See A. S. Niles and J. S. Newell, Air¬ 
plane Structure^H, 1938: C. H. Latimer- 
Noedham, Aircraft Design: Aerostruc- 
tures, 1939; R, Abbott, Fundamentals of 
Flight, 1942; M. Langley, Metal Aircraft 
Construction, 1942; W. Lockwood Marsh, 
The ABC of Flying, 1945; L. Bridgman, 
Jane's Ail the World's Aircraft (ann.). 

Aerosoope, instrument for measuring 
the purity of the air. Air is drawn by an 
aspirator across a film of glycerine for a 
given time. The particles adhering to 
tlie film are examined for quantity, and 
an estimation of the amount of dust in 
the air is arrived at. 

Aerosol, a dispersing mist of fluid, 
usually fungicidal, insecticidal, or perfume, 
created by releasing under pressure. A.s 
are used in closed spaces—glasshouses, 
rooms, cinemas, etc. 

Aerostation, lighter-than-air flight. See 
Aeronautics. 

Aerotherapeutics, use of air for the 
treatment of disease. Air is used in the 
treatment of disease mainly in throe 
ways: (1) by altering the atmospheric 
pressure on the body as a wliole or on 
selecUvl organs; (2) ])y modifying the 
composition of the atmosphere; and (3) 
by varying the temperature of the atmo¬ 
sphere. When a diver emerges suddenly 
from work in deep water un(i(jr conditions 
of great pressure, symptoms somewhat 
resembling those of apoplexy sometimes 
present themselves. This disease, wliich 
is known as caisson disease, or diver’s 
paralysis, may at once be checked if the 
patient is subjected in an air-lock to a 
pressure greater than that of the atmo¬ 
sphere, and tlie pressure then gradually 
reduced as the body accommodates itself. 

The effects of high-altitude flying In a 
low atmospheric pressure are counter¬ 
acted either by pressurising the skin of 
the aircraft, as in passenger-carrying 
planes, so that the atmospheric pressure 


within the cabin remoinB relatively 
unchanged, or by the inhalation of 
oxygen. The latter method has to be 
us^ by high-altitude climbers. For 
some imknown reason a low atmospheric 
pressure is beneficial in whooping-cough 
and sjiecial chambers have been devised, 
similar to those used in caisson disea8e« 
for the accommodation of patients in a 
lowered atmospheric pressure for regular 
periods. Some cases of asthma nave 
responded to periods of subjection to an 
increased atmospheric pressure. The use 
of air to exert pressure on particular 
organs is exemplified by the artificial 
pneumothorax treatment for collapsing 
and resting a diseased lung In pulmonary 
tuberculosis {see Tuberculosis). Air at 
atmospheric pressure is introduced into 
the intrapleural space (see Lungs, 
Pleurisy), and, since the pressure in the 
apace is a negative one, the lung on the 
treated side collapses. Refills of air at 
slightly increased pressure are given at 
regular intervals to prevent the collapsed 
lung from re-expan ding. Another treat¬ 
ment, with a mechanical action similar 
to that of pneumothorax, is that of 
artificial pneumoperitoneum. Air is in¬ 
troduced under slight positive pressure 
into the peritoneal cavity (see Peri¬ 
toneum), and this air collects under the 
diaphragm and restricts its movement. 

The Drinker respirator, or ‘iron lung,* 
is an ajiparatus for carrying out artificial 
respiration over long periods, for Instance 
when the respiratory muscles have been 
inactivated by infantile paralysis. It 
consists of a large metal chamber, con¬ 
taining the patient’s body but not his 
head, in which the air pressure can be 
alternately Increased and decreased, 
affecting expiration and inspiration re¬ 
spectively. 

The diminution of air pressure is the 
effective principle of Juuod’s boot. A 
case of stiff leather is made to enclose the 
leg. so that when the air is exhausted 
blood rushes to the enclosed part. 

The old treatment of ‘cupping’ con¬ 
sisted of the induction of a negative 
pressure within a metal (Uip placed over 
a particular part of the body surface, thus 
causing a byporacmia in the blood- 
vosHOls of the area. 

The composition of the inhaled air is 
modified in the treatment of certain 
respiratory diseases, but A. in this 
respect should not be confused with the 
administration of drugs by inhalation, 
as, for example, in anaesthesia or in 
medicated sprays. The use of the steam 
kettle in bronchitis aids expectoration 
by increasing the humidity of the atmo- 
spliere. Solutions of detergents, or wet¬ 
ting agents, are used suspended as drop¬ 
lets in an oxygen si)ray for the same 
purpose. Ammonia vapour removes sul¬ 
phuric acid from a * smog’-polluted 
atinosijhero, and under such conditions 
it is used to purify the air in cases of 
respiratory disease. The inhalation of 
oxygen is often beneficial in cases of 
asthma, and also relieves the difficulty of 
breathing in pneumonia and heart 
failure. 
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The relaxing and stimulating efleot of 
hot and cold air respectively is made use 
of in physiotherapy (q.v.). 

Finally, the lethal effect of oxygon on 
many bacteria (q.v,) is the basis of the 
open-air treatment of tuberculosis and of 
fresh-air, open-window treatment of all 
respiratory infections. 

Aerschot, sre Aarschot. 

Aertszen, or Aartsen, Pieter (1507-73), 
Dutch painter, called Peter the Long 
because of his beiglit, was b. and d. at 
Amsterdam. Bcsidc's his historical and 
religious works ho painted interiors and 
homely scones. 

Aeschines (c. 390-c. 329 BC), Athenian 
orator and prin. rival of Demosthenes 
(q.v.), with whom he was ambas. to 
Macedon in 348 and by whom ho was 
afterwards unsuccessfully prosecuted. In 
330 he attacked the anti-Macedonian 
policy of Demosthenes in a prosecution 
mrected immediately against Ctesiphon, 
who had suggested the award of a golden 
crown to Demosthenes as a mark of 
gratitude for his services to the State. 
A.*8 speech Against Ctesiphon delivered 
on this occasion is extant; it was answered 
by Demosthenes in the Da Corona. A. 
lost his case and wont into exile, first to 
Asia Minor and later to Rhodes, where he 
estab. a school of eloquence. His style, 
though excellent in itself, is marred by 
lack of judgment. The text of his sur¬ 
viving speeches has boon ed. (with trans.) 
by C. D. Adams (Loeb liibrary), 1919. 
See J. F. Dobson, TAe Greek Orators, 1919. 

Aeschines Socraticus (4th cent, bc), 
Gk philosopher, a friend of Socrates. 
Having become bankrupt through the 
failure of his perfumery business, A. S. loft 
Athens and retired to the Syracusan court. 
After the expulsion of the younger 
Dionysius (357 bc) he returned to Athens 
and taught privately. Some extant re¬ 
mains attributed to him are not genuine. 

Aeschinite, see Titanium. 

Aeschylus (525-456 BC), Gk tragic poet, 
b, at Eleusis; son of Phiphorion, a member 
of the old Athenian nobility (Eupatridae). 
He fought at Marathon (490). A. first 
exhibited at the Dionyaiac festival in 
499, and won his first victory in 484. 
In 476, and again in 472, he visit-ed the 
court of Hieron I at Syracuse. His third 
Sicilian journey, from which ho did not 
return, was made soon after the produc¬ 
tion of the Orcsteia in 458. lie d. at Gela. 
A.*8 reputation as the ‘father of Gk 
tragedy’ is based upon the fact that he 
raised it above the status of a mere choral 
exhibition by introducing a second actor 
as well as by his improvements in staging. 
His verse is marked by tremendous vigour 
and loftiness of tone; his thought upon the 
groat problems of life and death is pro¬ 
found. According to Suidas (q.v.) A. 
wrote 90 plays. We possess only 7, as 
follows: Suppliants, Persae, Seven against 
Thebes, Prometheus Bound, and tlie 
Oresteia, the only extant trilogy, con¬ 
sisting of Agamemnon, Choephori, and 
Eumenides. Our prin. source for the 
events of A.’s career is the llth-cont. 
Medicean MS. at I’lorence. The first full 
text of the plays was pub. by Victorina 


in 1557. The best complete modem ed. 
available to Eng. readers is that of 
Gilbert Murray (Oxford (classical Texts), 
1937. There is a trans. Ity G. M. Cook- 
son in Everyman’s Library (1955). See 
(4. G. A. Murray, Aeschylus the Creator 
of Trofjedy, 1940 and F. R. Earp, The 
Style of Aeschylus, 1948. 

Aesculapius (Gk Asclepius), god of the 
medical art, according to Homer was tho 
‘blameless physician’ whoso sons were 
physicians in the Gk army. Tho common 
story is that he was a son of Apollo and 
Instructed by Chiron in tho art of healing 
and in hunting. He healed tho sick and 
restored the dead to life, for which he was 
killed by Zeus; but later he was placed 
among the stars. Tho chief seat of his 
worslilp was Epldaurus, whence it spread 
to Rome, 293 bc. The Asclepiadao 
(supposed descendants of A.) were an 
order of priests claiming a knowledge of 
medicine. Their prin. seats were Cos 
and Cnidus. ^S'ee E. J. and L. Edelstein, 
Asclepius (2 vols.), 1945. 

Aesculic Acid, see Erculio. 

Aesoulus, genus of deciduous trees and 
shrubs, family Hippocastanacoae, about 
25 species. See Horse Chestnut and 
Buckeye. 

Aesernia, see Iseunia . 

Aesir, see ASES. 

Aesopus (Aesop) (fl. c. 570 bc), Gk 
composer of animal fables. According 
to tradition ho was a native of Phrygia 
and afterwards the slave of one ladmon 
at Samos. Having received his freedom 
he visited Croesus, wbo sent him on a 
mission to Del])hi. There he became 
involved in a dispute and was hurled over 
a precipice. It is doubtful whether A. 
left any written works; but it is certain 
that prose fables bearing his name woi*o 
popular at Athens, and according to 
Plato, Socrates turned some of these into 
verse during his imprisouinont. The 
fables now extant in prose and bearing 
A.’s name are undoubtedly spurious. See 
also Babrius. See A. Hausrath, Corpus 
Fabularurn Aesopicarum, 1940. 

Aestheticism. This word, which in its 
original and general sense implied an 
attachment, to aesthetio principles, came 
to be applied particularly to a movement 
in art which in the seventies and eighties 
of last century was characterised by many 
whimsicalities and absurdities. Arising 
from a natural and healthy reaction 
against tho ugliness o,nd philistinism of 
the mid-Victorian era, and represented in 
different ways by Ruskin, Morris, Swin- 
hurno. Pater, and Whistler, it developed, 
under Oscar Wihle and others, tendencies 
which justly made it the butt of much 
ridicule, drawing down on it the shafts of 
satire of Du Maurier in Punch-, and W. S. 
Gilbert in his operetta Patience, 1881, 
ridicules one Bunthorne, who walked 
down Piccadilly with a poppy or a lily 
in his medieval hand. As a movement it 
was non-creative, but the artists and 
thinkers whose ideas it tried to follow 
(and somewhat distorted) did much to 
renew an aesthetic sense among their 
countrymen. 

Aesthetics is tho name given to that 
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science or philosophy which treats of the 
beautiful and attempts to establish the 
principles and theories upon which works 
of art are based. The word is derived 
from the Gk aisthMikos (that which con¬ 
cerns feolinj? or perception), and it was in 
Greece that the theories of A. wore first 
propounded. As instancing? tlio impor¬ 
tance attached to this subject by the 
philosophers of classical antiquity, one 
recalls the amount of attention devoted 
to it by Plato and Aristotle. The name 
of Plato will always be remembered in all 
discussions on the nature of the beautiful, 
whilst Aristotle, in his discourse on the 
theory of firt in i)oetry contained in his 
Fociics, contributed to aesthetic litera¬ 
ture the most important work amoiif? the 
ancts. In it he treats of tragedy, a form 
of (Iramatic art carried to great heights 
by the dramatists of his time. II is 
canons of criticism, many of which are 
still valid, include the assertion that 
beauty is the mean betAveen two extremes, 
neither too large nor too small. Plato's 
teaching on the subject is in keeping with 
his general theory of an absolute and 
perfect ideal behind all appearance. From 
this it follows that beauty in finite things 
arises from their correspondence to their 
ideal archetype. This doctrine of Ifiato 
is expressed by the po('t Keats in his Ode 
on a Grecian Um, in th(j oft-quoted lines, 
‘Beauty is truth, truth beauty—that is 
all Ye know on earth, and all ye need to 
know.’ The science of A. has been 
divided into subjective and objective. 
The objective side deals, inter alia, with 
the redationship of art to nature, the 
classification of tlie scv. arts, and the 
definition of their functions and limita¬ 
tions. Subj('ctiv(dy the question is largely 
one of jtsychology and an attempt to 
determine the nature and origin of 
aesthetic judgment or taste, and this dept 
of the science is further subdivided into 
cotjsidcration of the conditions of artistic 
produefitm and of artistic appreciation or 
perception. The latter aspect of the 
theory is xjut succinctly in the phrase 
that ‘Beauty resides in the eye of the 
beholder.’ The modern science of A. 
may be said to have been inaugurated 
by the pub. in Frankfurt at about the 
middle of the 18th cent, of Aestheiica, 
a book by Bauragarten, a disciple of the 
Ger. i)hilo8opher Christian Wolf. In this 
work, which earned him the title of the 
father of modern A., ho dilTerentiates 
between truth, which is apprehended by 
reason, and the beautiful, which is per¬ 
ceived by sense; sense, ho maintains, is 
on a lower plane of intellect. Following 
Baumgarten came a whole host of Ger. 
philosophic writers, who can only be 
briefly enumerated hero. First comes 
Winckelmann, who developed Baum- 
garten’s theories. Lessing in his Laocoon 
defined the spheres of poetry, painting, 
and sculpture. Schiller, the poet, who 
by influencing Goethe influenced the 
current of Furoi)eari thought, defined 
the secret of art as the supersession of 
the matter by the form, Kant denied the 
possibility of a strict science of beauty, 
for ho regarded it as subjective. Fichte 


and Sohelling, Horbart and Schopen¬ 
hauer are the names of other Ger. aesthetic 
writers, the place of art being exalted 
in the latter’s philosophy; but Hegel 
dominates all, his Lectures on Aesthetics 
being the chief work on the subject. 
Eng. writers Include Hume, Burke, 
Alison, and Ruskin, the French contribute 
Diderot and BTiffier, and the Italians 
Croce. See B. Bosanquet, A History of 
Aesthetic (4th cd.), 1917; B. Croce, The 
Essence of Aesthetic, trans. 1921; E. F. 
Carritt, The Theory of Beauty, 1923: 
R. G. Collingwood, The Principles of Art^ 
1938. 

Aestivation (Lat. aestivus, belonging to 
summer), or Prefloration, in botany, term 
to describe the Avay in which the floral 
organs are arranged in the tiower-bud, 
as vernation or prefoliation describes the 
arrangement of leaves in a leaf-bud. If 
the parts do not touch, the A. is open, 
if they touch but do not overlap it is 
valvcUc, if they overlap it is imbricate. 
When the A. is such that 2 parts overlap 
completely, 2 parts are completely over¬ 
lapped, and 1 i)art overlaps at 1 edge and 
is overlapj)ed at the otluu’, it is called 
quincuncml; A. is convolute or contorted 
when each part overlaps another and is 
itself overlapped at one edge. 

Aestivation (Lat. aestivare, to pass the 
summer), or Estivation, in zoology, state 
of dormant vitality in summer of some’ 
animals, such as laud snails, in warm 
climates which prevents them from 
suffering from heat or drought. During 
dry periods the African and S. Amer. 
lung-fishes sleei) in burrows in the mud. 
it is opi)osed to hibernation, which is a 
state of dormant vitality in winter. 

Aotas, name by which the Megritos 
of the Philippine Is. are known among 
themselves. They arc dwarfish in sta¬ 
ture, with round heads, bulging foreheads, 
large eyes, and woolly hair, and arc almost 
wholly uncivilised. 

iEthelbald, iEthelbert, etc., see Etiiel- 
BAJLD, etc. 

Aether, or Ether, medium once 
assumed to fill all space and matter, 
tlirough which electro-magnetic waves 
were transmitted. The idea of an ex¬ 
ceedingly tenuous medium pervading the 
whole universe has suggested itself to 
philosophers of all ages. In the Hindu 
mythology it is given as one of the 5 
elements: earth, water, fire, air, and 
ether. Descartes elaborated a vortex 
theory of matter, in which ho conceived 
all space to be tilled with one substance 
whirling round in great vortices. It was 
thus he explained the formation of the 
solar system, particles flying off from the 
centre to the circumference constituting 
the light radiated from the snii. Leib¬ 
nitz in 1671 declared his belief in an A., 
a fine substance permeating all bodies In 
the direction of the earth’s axis and pro¬ 
ducing the phenomena of gravity, elasti¬ 
city, etc. Kant pub. in 1755 a thesis 
which postulated an A. connecting all 
matter. It seemed necessary to him, in 
order to explain action at a distance, that 
bodies should operate upon each other by 
moans of an elastic and subtle medium. 
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UDiformly dlfrueed through the universe. I Intei-preted magnetic force In terms ofa 
This ineaium» he WEie convinced, was the rotatory movement of the A., the energnr 
underlying substance of heat and light, / of irregular translation constituting he^. 
The later development of the concep- / the theory of the transformation ofenei^ 
tion of an A. occurred mainly in connec- / being thus considerably advanced, ny 
tion with the inathematicaJ treatment of / calculating from the energy of solar 
physical phenomena, particularly with radiation near the sun’s surface, Kelvin 
regard to the i^ropagation of light, proposed a value of 5 x 10"^* g. cm"* for 
Newton conceived light to be occasioned the density of A. The further inv^estlpra- 
by particles moving with great velocity tion of mathematical values in connection 


in straight lines from the source. Ho 
explained refraction by assuming periodic 
changes in the velocity of the light cor¬ 
puscles; they have, he said, alternate 
fits of easy reflection and easy refraction, 
and it depends on which of these a 
particle is in when it reaches the surface 
whether it will bo reflected or refracted. 
A ray of white light, he maintained, 
consists of many particles with differing 
periods of refrangibility and rcflectibility, 
the most refrangible causing the sensa¬ 
tion violet, and the least refrangible pro¬ 
ducing red. Newton objected to the 
wave theory held by Huygens and his 
supporters in that it did not explain the 
rectilinear propagation of light, or the 

g henomenon of double-refraction. It was 
iconeelvable, he also said, tiiat a medium 
should be so transparent that light could 
reach us from stars known to bo enor¬ 
mous distances away. Nevertheless the 
wave theory was to triumph; investi¬ 
gation of the phenomena of interference 
and polarisation ((pi.v.) led to their being 
explained by undulatory motion, so that 
the corpuscular theory hardly survived 
the 18th century. 

In 1801 Thomas Young once more put 
forward the hypothesis that luminiferous 
A. pervades the universe, that it is rare 
and subtle in a high d(igr(^o, and that it is 
by vibration in tills medium that liglit 
is propagated. The A. was conceived of 
as offering no opposition to the iiassago of 
material substances; ‘it passes tlirougli 
them,’ he said, ‘like the wind through a 
grove of trees.' 

The existence of A. having boon 
assumed to explain light waves, it was 
therefore necessary, in order to avoid 
postulating different kinds of media, to 
discover some connection between light 
propagation and other physical processes 
acting through space. Faraday showed 
that iron filings spread on a card hchi over 
a magnet arranged themselves in a scries 
of curved lines between the poles. These 
were called lines of force and indicated 
some disturbance or stress in the medium 
connecting the poh^s of tlic magnet. He 
also showed that an electric current was 
induced in a continuous conductor cutting 
the lines of force. For years he attempted 
to discover whether maguctism liad any 
effect on polarised light, until in 1845 he 
succeeded in producing the rotation of 
the plane of iiolarised light by trans¬ 
parent dielectrics in a magnetic field. 
Thus magnetic force and light were shown 
to have a relation to each othm*. and the 
A. was now looked ui)on not only as the 
light mediinn, but as the medium of 
electric disturbances as well. Faraday’s 
work was carried further by Clerk- 
Maxwell and Lord Kelvin. The latter 


with light-waves led Sir Joseph Larmor to 
the conception that A. corresponds to a 
solid with a density considerably smaller 
than any known substance and quite 
Incompressible. To sum up: The A. has 
long been regarded as the vehicle of light. 
During the 19th cent, it was regarded as 
the medium, filling all space, through 
which light, gravitational forces, and 
electro-magnetic waves wore proi)agatod; 
it was widely believed that the A. was 
material, having the properties of matter, 
such as mass, rigidity, and motion. 
Matter itself was regarded as vortices Jn 
the A., but this view was abandoned as 
being illogical, since the A. could not 
consist of vortices in the A. Miehelson 
and Morlcy in 1881 and 1887 attempted 
to discover the existence of an A.-drift 
at the earth’s surface, and their experi¬ 
ments, which gave negative results, led 
to (he principle of relativity. Sominer- 
feld says that ‘nowadays we like to avoid 
speaking of the A., since the theory of 
relativity has deprived it of its material 
existence in the older sense,* but, as 
Eddington points out, ‘ this does not mean 
that the A. is abolished. It is agreed 
that the A. is not a kind of matter, and, 
being non-materia), its properties are sni 
generis —it has definite ebarac'ters of its 
own.’ Sir Oliver laxlge indicated some 
of its properties; it tills all space in the 
most thorough manner, it is absolutely 
cold, it is absolutely transparent and 
undispersive, it is devoid of viscosity, it 
is the sole vehicle of radiation, i.e. of 
light, X-rays, wireless waves; eleetrio 
and magnetic fields are forms of energy 
existing in the A., and since all varieties 
of matter are ultimately electrical in 
origin, being composed of protons and 
electrons. Lodge asserted that ‘the A. 
is indirectly responsible for all physical 
and chemical activity. What other 
functions this universal medium may be 
found to possess, and wliethcr life and 
mind can be in any way associated with 
those functions, it must be left to posterity 
to find out.’ TliC view of most physicists 
to-day is that since a fixed A. is not 
observable the concept has a vciy limited 
application. However, whenever physi¬ 
cal properties are ast'ribcd to space, it can 
bo said that some kind of ether is being 
proposed. 

Aethicus, see Ethicus. 

Aethiopia, see Ethiotia. 

Aethusa, anct name of Favignana, the 
largest of tho Acgadian Is., in the Medi¬ 
terranean. It is 6 m. long, and has a 
pop. of 7000. 

Aetiology, see Etiology. 

Aetion, or Eetion, Ok painter, 6., 
according to Pliny, 350 bc. Koferonces 
are made to him by Cicero, Pliny, and 
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Lucian. He was contemporary with 
Alexantler and Apelles. His chief Mork 
represented the marriage between Alexan¬ 
der and Roxana. 

Aetiua, ‘the Atheist/ native of Coele- 
Syria, fl. in the 4th cent. ad. Afte.r 
following varioiiH trades he became 
a doctor, and gained distinction particu¬ 
larly in medical controversy. Leontius 
of Antioch installed him deacon, but his 
heterodox views caused his banishment 
from the tn. In ad 35() he went witli 
Eunomius to Alexandria, only to be 
exiled by Constantins. He was rccalleil 
by Julian, and elevated to the rank of 
bishop. Here he used his inlluenec on 
behalf of Arianism, but retired on the 
succession of Valcns, and d. 367. A wmrk 
entitled De Fide survives. 

Adtius (d. AD 454), Horn, general, h. 
Moesia; son of Gaudentius, Count of 
Africa. He spent some years of his early 
life as a hostage among the Goths and 
Huns, obtaining a knowledge of their 
ways which enabled him afterwards to 
accomplish their defeat. In 424 A. 
invaded Italy at the head of 60,000 
barbarians to support loannes who had 
proclaimed himself emperor. After the 
latter’s defeat A. was given supreme 
command in Gaul. In 432 he slew 
Count Boniface in single combat, and 
became thereafter the most conspicuous 
figure in the moribund Rom. empire. In 
451 he led the imperial forces to victory 
against the Huns at Chalons-sur-Marne; 
but was assjissinated three years later by 
Valontinian III, who suspected him of 
designs upon the Crown. 

Aetius of Amida (502-75), physician, 
b. Amida, Mesopotamia, He was phy¬ 
sician to Justinian I at the court of 
Byzantium and was the first Cliristian 
physician of note. His great TctrabiblUmt 
first printed in Gk text (vol. i only) in 
1534, included the writings of earlier men 
who might otherwise have been forgotten. 
He also compiled a treatise on diseases of 
the eye and an important work on obstet¬ 
rics and gynaecology. He described 
diphtheria, intestinal worms, aneurysm, 
and cirrhosis of the lung. 

Aetna, see Etna. 

Aetolia, region of NW. flreece, now 
part of the dept of A. and Acarnania, 
divided from Acarnania proper by the 
R. Achelous. N. A. is numntainous, 
barren, and sparsely populated. The 
basins of the lower Achelous and Evenue 
are intensively cultivated and produce 
tobacco, currants, vines, and maize. The 
chief tn is Missolonghi (q.v.). The 
rivers are laden with silt and their deltsis 
are marshy. Little is known of nnct A. 
before the 4th cent, bc, when the Aetolian 
League was formed. It gained control of 
Delphi and was a major power in Hellen¬ 
istic Greece, being a rival to Macedon and 
at first an ally of Rome. The Leiigue wtis 
defeated by the Romans when it sided 
against them with the Soleucids. A. then 
lost all real independence. It was under 
Turkish rule from the 16th cent, till 
1912. Area 2990 sq. m. Pop. 220,100. 

Aetolikon, sec Anatoltko. 

Afer, Domitius, Rom. orator, b. 


I Nemausus (Nimes). Quintilian, who was 
for some time his pupil, calls him the 
greatest orator he had ever known. In 
the reign of Tiberius A. acted as an 
informer, and was responsible for the 
death of Claudia Pulchra. Ho was consul 
in AD 39, superintendent of the water 
supply under Nero, and d. as a result of 
his intemperate habits in ad 60. 

Afi'ettuoso, It. musical term, indicating 
that a passage should be played with 
fcciing. Con affetto is used ^temativoly 
with this term. 

Alhdavit, statement of facts in writing 
made utjoii oath, or by a solemn affirma¬ 
tion, before a coimiiissioner for oaths. 
The word is derived from the old Lat. 
form of a declaration on oath, which 
oommcnced thus, ‘Affidavit M. N.* i.e. 
‘M. N. has sworn.’ The employment 
of A.8 is generally confined to litigation, 
but sometimes the A. is employed to 
lend force to a public statement, for the 
person who knowingly and advisedly 
falsely swears to an A. is liable to punish- 
niont for perjury. In judicial proceedings 
the A. is used in lieu of oral evidence, and 
particularly is tliis the case in inter¬ 
locutory applications. Sometimes the 
whole of evidence may be taken by A., 
and this was especially the case in the old 
Chancery courts, but as a rule this practice 
is discouraged. 

Affiliation. An A. order is an order 
made by an Eng. court of summary 
jurisdiction at the instance of the mother 
of an illegitimate child, or by the local 
authority whore the child is in its care, 
ordering the father to pay a sum not 
exceeding 30s. a week for the maintenance 
and education of the child tiniil the age 
of 16. The process is governed by the 
Bastardy Acts, 1845, 1873, and 1923, and 
the Affiliation Orders Act, 1914. The 
uncorroborated testimony of the mother 
is not sufficiont proof of paternity, and 
an oppeal to the quarter sessions may be 
made. Failure to comply with an order 
is puuiahnble by imprisonment. 

Affinity, in law, relationship through 
the fact of marriage. On the principle 
that man and wife are one flesh, one 
party to a marriage bears to the relatives 
of the other party a relationship by A. 
which is dotorrnined by the latter’s blood- 
relationship, or consanguinity (q.v.). A. 
is only important in connection with the 
marririge law, which in England and 
Scotland is based in this respect on the 
Mosaic law as sot forth in Lev. xviii. An 
important exception to the general rule 
that marriages are proliibited within the 
same degrees of A. as of consanguinity is 
provided by the Deceased Wife’s Sister 
Act of 1907, which allows marriage 
between a man and a woman standing 
in that relationship. The objections to 
marriage within certain degrees of A. as 
distinct from consanguinity rest mainly 
on religious grounds; scientific observa¬ 
tion having disclosed no reason for sup¬ 
posing that such marriages would result 
in degeneration. 

Chemical affinity, the property by virtue 
of which atoms or groups of atoms tend 
to enter into chemical combination with 
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other atoms or groups. See CJhemistry; 
Electrolysis ; Valency. 

Alhrmation, Bolomn declaration pre¬ 
scribed by the Oaths Act of 1888 as a 
substitute for an oath in all cases where 
for conscientious reasons a person objects 
to being: sworn. An A. in court is subject 
to the same liabilities for perjury as an 
oath. The privllogre of affirming: was first 
granted to tlie Quakers in William Ill’s 
reign, and gradually extended to other 
categories of people. See Oath. 

Afforestation (from Lat. ad, to; 
Low Lat. foreslis, unenclosed woods), 


and paper-pulp plants. Simultaneously 
measures are taken to increase Increment 
by afforesting more land, improving 
management in existing woodlands, and 
organising efficient protection from fire, 
grazing animals, insect pests, and fungal 
cil isoflfios 

At present Britain’s industrial economy 
is dependent on timber grown abroad, 
mainly in N. Europe and N. America, 
90 per cent being imported. For strategic 
and economic reasons A. must be ex¬ 
tended to lessen this dependence, to make 
better use of hill lands, and to provide 
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planting and tending of trees for timber 
production, maintenance of shelter and 
landscape effects, and prevention of soil 
erosion. Nearly all countries now take 
part in A. through Forestry Depts, whicdi 
extend and manage national forests, 
encourage planting by private land- 
owners, regulate tree felling, and under¬ 
take research and education. In Great 
Britain the responsible authority is the 
Forestry Commission (q.v.); in N. Ireland 
the Ministry of Agriculture; and in the 
Irish Rep. the Ministry of Lands. 

The principle followed in forest manage¬ 
ment is that of sustained yield. The 
wooded area is surveyed, the existing 
vol. of timber measured, and an estimate 
made of the increment, or amount 
whereby vol. increases yearly. Tlio 
quantity of timber foiled each year is then 
kept in lino with the increment, ensuring 
a constant reserve of standing timber and 
steady supplies of felled logs for saw-mills 


rural cmi)loyment. The ann. consump¬ 
tion of timber is about 1100 million cu. 
ft, or 22 cu. ft per head of pop., roughly 
one-third being consumed as paper, card¬ 
board, rayon, and other mamif. sub¬ 
stances. The reserve of standing timber 
is only 4000 million cu. ft, and the ann. 
increment 140 million cu. ft; 90 million 
cu. ft is harvested and 50 million cu. ft 
put to reserve. The object of forest 
policy is to increase the reserve to 10,000 
million cu. ft, and both the increment and 
the harvest to 360 million cu. ft, so 
meeting about one-third of consumption 
from home sources. To produce so 
much timber, 5 million ac. of well- 
managed forests are required. The 
present forest area of 3-7 million ac. 
includes 1 million of Forestry Com¬ 
mission plantations; 0-4 million ao. of 
bare land earmarked for early planting; 
and 2 million ac. of woodland under 
private owmership and suited for economic 
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timber production; the balance of 0-3 
million ao. is mainly of shelter* recrea* 
tional, or amenity value. The com¬ 
mission is gradually acquiring a further 
1 *6 million ao. of poor laud* of little or no 
agrio. value, for forest extensions. The 
eventual total of 5-3 million ac. overall 
will occupy one-tenth of the land area. 

Woods under private ownership are 
scattered tliroughout the country, num¬ 
bering many thousands. Forestry Com¬ 
mission properties number 500, nearly 
every co. holding one or more; the larger 
forests include Thetford Cyhaso in E. 
Anglia (50,000 ac.), the New Forest in 
Hants (65,000 ac.), and the Forest of 
Dean in Glos. (25,000 ac.). But most of 
the big new extensions lie in Scotland, 
Wales, and the hiUa of N. England, 
examples being Glen Trool in Galloway 
(55,000 ac.), Coed Morgannwg in Glam. 
(36,000 ac.), and Kidder in Northumber¬ 
land (71,000 ^ic.). 

The A. scheme in the Rop. of Ireland 
shows a progressively increasing rate of 
development. The area of woods and 
plantations under State control has 
increased from 160,000 ac. in 1948 to 
237,000 ac. in 1957. Between 1948 and 
1950 the ann. rate of intake of land was 
increased from less than 4000 ac. to 
20,000 ac. and has been maintained at 
approximately the same level since. 
The area of State forest nurseries was 
increased from 300 ac. in 1948 to 600 ac. 
in 1951, resulting in an increase in the 
planting programme from 8000 ac. in 
1948 to 17,500 ac. (i.o. nearly 30,000,000 
trees) in 1957. A Practical Training 
Centro (at which students spend their 
first year) hiia been estab. at Kinnitty 
Castle, Birr, and a new School of Forestry 
(at which the remainder of the 3 years’ 
course is completed) was formally opened 
at Shelton Abbey, Arklow, in Feb, 1957. 
Already State A. has become one of the 
largest employers of labour in the 
country. 

Forest trees are raised from seed in 
nurseries; after 1 or 2 years in seed-beds 
they are transplanted to promote the 
growth of bushy root systems. When 
from 2 to 4 years old and 6 in. to 2 ft high 
they are planted out in the forest, 
usually 5 ft apart, requiring 1750 per ac. 
Often the land is ploughed and drained 
prior to planting; it is fenced against 
livestock and rabbits. Weeding is needed 
for 2 or 3 years; numbers of deer must be 
controlled. Protection against Are is 
secured by leaving fire breaks unplanted, 
keeping available beaters, pumps, axes, 
and spades for Are Aghters, ensuring 
arrangements for quick transport and 
aid from Are services and troops, and 
organising observation by patrols or 
from Are towers during dry weather. 

Harvesting of timber begins when 
crops are around 20 years old. taking the 
form of small polos thinned out to grive 
other trees more growing space. On 
average nine-tenths of the trees planted, 
and half the vol. of timber grown, is 
removed in a series of 10 thinnings between 
the twentieth and eightieth years. The 
remaining main crop of big select trees is 

E.E. I 


then felled, and the ground replanted or 
crop naturally regenerated by self-sown 
seedlings. Smaller poles removed are 
used for fencing, pit props, telegraph 
olos, paper pulp, and hardboard. 
arger thinnings and main crop logs go 
to saw-mills for boxboards, railway 
Bleepers, building timber, and furniture 
stock. Nine-tenths of the demand is for 
softwoods from coniferous trees, which 
fortunately produce large volumes rapidly 
(70-100 cu. ft per year) on poor hill land. 
Norway spruce and Jap. larch and 
3 trees from Brit. Columbia, namely 
Sitka spruce, Douglas Ar, and Lodgepolo 
pine, are widely planted in wetter W. 
diets.; Scots and Corsican pines are 
preferred in tlio drier E. Some 10 per 
cent of planting is done with hardwoods 
or broad-leaved trees, including oak, 
beech, ash, elm, and sycamore, on the 
better soils, mainly in the S. and mid¬ 
lands of England; those supply wood for 
furniture, tool handles, and specialised 
industrial purposes. 

Largo A. areas are often well suited to 
recreation, particularly whore they in¬ 
clude hUls too high for tree planting. 
Eight National Forest Parks have been 
opened, namely Glen More In the Cairn¬ 
gorms (12,500 ac.), Argyll near Dunoon 
(58,000 ac.), Queen Elizabeth between 
Loch Lomond and the Trossachs (41,600 
ac.), Glon Trool in Galloway (130,000 
ac.), the Border in Northumberland, 
Cumberland, and Roxburghshire (123,000 
ac.), Hardknott in the Lake Dist. (7000 
oc.), Snowdonia in N. W’ales (22,500 ac.), 
and the Forest of Dean and Wye Valley 
woods (33,500 ao.). Camp sites are 

provided. 

A. gives increased employment in 
thinly peopled dists., needing one worker 
to 100 ac. of woods, plus one or more in 
related industries. New forest vils. have 
been built at Kielder, Glen Trool, and 
in sev. remote forests in the Scottish high¬ 
lands and the Welsh mts. 

Affre, Denis Auguste (1793-1848), 
Archbishop of Paris, b. St Rome-de- 
Tarn, Educ. at St Sulpice, he became 
in 1818 prof, of dogmatic theology. As 
archbishop ho endeavoured to establish 
peace between the soldiers and insurgents 
during the rebellion of 1848. Wearing 
a green branch to denote his peaceful 
intentions, he mounted a barricade. He 
was killed by a stray bullet. Among his 
works aro many valuable treatises and 
an Essai sur les hiiroglyphes igyptiena, 
1834, where he showed ChampolUon’s 
system of trans. to be faulty, 

AAreightment, see Bill op Lading and 
Charter-party. 

Afghan Hound, native of Afghanistan, 
where It has been used for centuries os a 
hunting dog and guard. Rock carvings 
of 2220 BO snow the dog in the same form 
as it is now known. It was introduced to 
England and shown for the Arst time in 
1907. In build it resembles a greyhound, 
but appears shorter and heavier on 
account of the long shaggy coat which 
covers Aanks, shoulders, hindquarters, 
and legs. The smooth muzzle of the long 
narrow head is in strong contrast with 
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the silky top-knot surmounting: the skull. 
The ears are heavily feathered and carried 
close to the head. Less are straight and 
well boned; the sprightly ringed tail has 
a curl at the end. The A. >1. is intelligent 
but shy with strangers. It is hardy, and 
is essentially an outdoor dog; it sliould 
not be kept in tns or in small houses. 
According to official standards the height 
at the shoulder for dogs is 27-8 in., and 
for bitches 24-6 in. A number of colours 
are found, but cream, fawn, golden, or red 
are preferred; the nose is black in all but 
light-coloured dogs, which may have a 
brown nose. 

Afghanistan, country situated at the 
NW. of the Indian sub-continent. It is 
bounded on tlie AV. by Persia, in the N. 
by the U.S.S.Il. (reps, of Turkmenistan, 
Uzbokisttan, and Tajikstan), and on the E. 
and S. by Pakistan. The N. boundary 
runs from Zuffiqar on the Persian frontier 
to Kushk, the railway terminus on the 
Soviet line from Mary (Merv), and thence 
to the Amu Dar’ya (dxus). The frontier 
with Pakistan is that settled by the 
Durand agreement of 1893. The country 
extends 400 m. from N. to S. and 600 
m. from E. to W. The 7 major provs. 
are Kabul, Mazar, Kandahar, Herat, 
Kataghan, Samt-i-Mashrigi (E. Province), 
and Samt-i-.Tanubi (8. Province). The 
4 minor provs. are Badakhshan, Farah, 
Ghazni, and Parwan. Its area is approxi¬ 
mately 245,000 sq. m,, being twice the 
size of Great Britain and Ireland. Pop. 
(estimated) 11,000,000. 

The mt. system of A. contains the 
Hindu Kush range, with its continua¬ 
tion the Koh-i-Bnha and the Firozkhoi 
plateau. Of the Koh-i-Baba peaks, Shah 
Fuladi (16,870 ft) is the highest. Next 
In importance to the Hindu Kush and 
Turkestan mts are the Safed-Koli, whose 
highest peak is Sikaram, which is 15,600 
ft above sea level. The rivs. may be 
divided into the 3 priu. basins of the Amu 
Dar’ya, Indus, and Helmand. In the 
Amu Dar’ya basin the Murghab and the 
Hari-Hud owe considerable value to their 
geographical position, as well as to the 
richness of their valleys. Before, however, 
these rivs. reach the Amu Dar’ya they 
disappear. Indeed, of the many streams 
that flow from the N. slopes of the Hindu 
Kush, only 2 reach the Amu Dar’ya, these 
being the Kokcha and the Kunduz, In 
the basin of the Indus are the Kabul and 
its tribs., which flow from the 8. slopes of 
the Hindu Kush and the valleys of the 
Safed-Koh; the Kurram, and those 
streams flowing from the AVaziri Hills 
and the Sulaimans. The Helmand, fed 
by the Argandub, the Tarvak, and the 
Afghostan, waters the whole of 8E3. A. 

The climate, owing to the different 
altitudes, is very varied, and sufTers 
sudden and Bevero extremes. The temp, 
for the greater part of the year changes 
through tho extraordinary range of 30" 
in a day. In the N. the winter is marked 
by a lasting and rigorous severity; while 
in the Amu Dar’ya country the heat of 
summer reaches 120° F. To tho severities 
Off the intense heat are to be added the 
frequent dust storms and flery winds; 


while the night-time is rendered almost 
intolerable by the radiating heat absorbed 
during the day by the vast masses of rock. 
The most temperate region is at Herat. 
Generally the climate of A. may bo said 
to be dry, whatever rain it recoivos being 
derived from tho SW. monsoon. From 
the athletic and handsome appearance 
of the pop. it would be expected that 
healthy conditions prevailed. But the 
existence of frequent and intermittent 
fevers, and the almost universal suffering 
from bowel complaints, brought about by 
tlio too heavy abuse of a fruit diet, prove 
very costly to life. 

Tho pop. of A. is made up of very 
diverse elements—Pathans, or Afghans 
proper, in the E. and S. provs.; Hazaras 
in the centre; a few Persians in tho A^V.; 
Tajiks, Uzbeks, and Turkmens in the N. 
The prevailing religion is Islam. Tho 
official languages are Pashtu and Persian. 
Tho literature is mostly poetic, being 
partly in Persian and partly Pasbtu. The 
best-known poets are Abdur Rahman and 
Khushhol Khan. Justice is administered 
under tho canon law of Islam {shariat) 
and under customary law (adat). Elemen¬ 
tary schools exist in considerable numbers, 
but there are secondary schools only in 
Kabul and the prov. capitals. Tn Kabul 
there are 2 teachers’ training schools 
and a univ. founded in 1932 with faculties 
of law, science, medicine, arts, theology, 
and literature. 

The Gov. of A. is a constitutional 
monarchy in which supreme legislative 
power is vested In the Parliament con¬ 
sisting of the king, a Senate (50 nomin¬ 
ated members), and a National Assembly 
(171 elected members). There is also a 
Grand Assembly (Loe Jirgeh), summoned 
on important occasions. 

The land, if well cAiltivated, would be 
rich in yield. The natural productions 
of A. include castor oil and tobacco from 
Kandahar, wlicat, barley, cotton, grapes, 
melons, and the mulberry from Herat. 
Tho ash and elm are grown, and tho 
apricot, apple, plum, quince, poach, and 
pomegranate are the prin. fruits, a branch 
of cultivation which absorbs considerable 
attention. In some parts the pistachio, 
valuable for its dyeing qualities, is 
cultivated. Over 100,000 ac, are under 
irrigation from canals and karez or under¬ 
ground channels fed from springs. The 
farmer still, for tho most part, ploughs 
with a trivet of sticks and reaps with a 
15-in. sickle. Tho prin. revenue is from 
the land—the State’s share of tho crop 
being from one-tenth to one-third of the 
gross produce, though unirrigated land is 
scarc€ily taxed at all. Salt, copper, silver, 
lead, coal, iron, lapis lazuli, and rubies 
are found. Industrially tho chief articles 
manuf. are carpets, poshtinSf l.e. cloth¬ 
ing made from sheepskin, and cloth 
materials froTu the many varieties of 
goat-hair. Silks are manuf. at Herat 
and Kandahar, which tns owe their 
importance to this industry. Kabul 
has small factories producing utility 
articles such as matches and buttons. 
There are cotton-ginning plants at 
Kunduz, Pul-i'khumri, and Gul Bahar. 
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Irrigation projects have recently been 
completed in Herat and Kandahar prove, 
and hydro-electric plants are imder con¬ 
struction on the Kabul and Arghandab 
rivfl. The main exports are to India 
and Pakistan and include karakul (lamb¬ 
skins), spices, fruits, carpets, raw wool, 
and cotton (of 47,000 metric tons produced 
in 1955 about 10,500 tons were exported). 
Cotton goods, sugar, hardware, leather 
goods, tea, cement, and paper are 
imported from India and Pakistan. The 
main imports from the U.S.S.li. are oil 
prodricts and petrol. There are no rail¬ 
ways in A. All the carrying, until fairly 


Sadozal family, became King of the 
Durranis on the death of N^ir. By 
1750 Ahmad Shah had extended hla 
dominion over all the county of the 
Hindu Kush lying between the Indus and 
Amu Dar'ya (Oxiis) rivs. Its N. and 
W. boundaries were approximately those 
of A. to-day, but the Pei-aian prov. of 
Khorasan acknowledged his suzerainty. 
In 1756 Ahmad Shah occupied Delhi and 
in 1761 defeated tije Mahrattas at Panipat, 
regarded as one of the decisive battles of 
the world. In 1762 he defeated the Sikhs 
near Lahore, and for a short time his 
empire extended from the Atrek R. to 
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The tomb of Sultan Mahmoud, the conqueror of India, is near by. 


recent years, was done on the backs of 
camels and ponies; but to-day a number 
of the roads are lit for motor tratlic 
except after heavy rain and snow, and 
though goods are still conveyed by pack 
animals, motor transport is rapidly sup¬ 
planting pack transport as the chief means 
of conveyanee. The prin. trade routes 
from A. to India are those connecting the 
Amu Dar'ya regions with Kabul, and 
those which lead from Kabul, Ghazni, and 
Kandahar to the Indian plains. 

Available information on the origin 
and early hist, of the Afghan people is 
scanty and confused. What is now A. 
was at various times a part of the Persian, 
Ghaznavid, Mongolian, and Mogul empires 
and is often referred to by historians as 
the country of the Hindu Kush. There 
is no confirmation of the theory that the 
Afghans were of Ileb. origin. 

A. first emerges in hist, as an inde¬ 
pendent country in 1747 when Ahmad 
Shah Abdali, commander of Nadir Shah’s 
(q.v.) bodyguard and a member of the 


Dollii and from Tibet to the Indian Ocean. 
Before his death in 1773 he had given up 
the central Punjab to the Sikhs, retaining 
Peshawar and the N. Punjab. 

Ahmad Shah’s son Timur, who suc¬ 
ceeded him, ruled for 20 years, and at his 
death the Durrani Kmpire still included 
Kashmir, Laliore, Multan, PeshcTwar, all 
A. S. of the Hindu Kush, Herat, and the 
provs. of Balkh and Khulm in the 
Amu Dar’ya valley. Thereafter, how¬ 
ever, the empire rapidly disintegrated, 
and when in 1818 Dost Muhammad Khan 
of the Muhammadzai familv assumed 
Ahmad Shah’s throne in Kabul his 
dominion extended less than 100 miles in 
any direction, Afghan rule had passed 
out of the hands of the Sadozais, but 
Kamran Khan, the last of the Sadozais, 
had taken refuge in Herat where ho 
maintained an independent principality. 

In 1831 the Persians at Russian instiga¬ 
tion laid siege to Herat, and Britain 
became apprehensive of Russian inten¬ 
tions. Russian and Brit, missions visited 
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Kabul, and eventually in 1838 the Brit. 
Gov. decided to replace Dost Muhammad 
by Shah Shuja, a previous amir who had 
taken refuge in India on his fall from 
power in 1809. This resulted in the First 
Afghan War and a Brit, force was 
eventually compelled to withdraw with 
heavy losses. In 1842 Brit, forces re¬ 
entered Kabul, and in 1843 Dost Muham¬ 
mad was allowed to resume the throne. 
He continued to reign until his death in 
1863. He succeeded in pacifying the 
coirntry to a considerable degree and in 
re-establishing control as far N. as the 
Amu Dar’ya and W. to Sistan. Herat 
was captured a few months before his 
death. 

Dost Muhammad’s successor Sher All’s 
rule began in 1863 with n period of strife 
during which Kabul was lost to rebel 
forces, only being regained in 1868. Lord 
Lawrence, who w’as Viceroy of India at 
this time, p\irsued a policy of non-inter¬ 
ference in Afghan affairs, but this was 
abandoned in 1876 on the appointment as 
viceroy of Lord Lytton, who advocated 
a ‘forward policy’ to guard against the 
threat to India thought to be implicit 
in Itussia’s continued advance in central 
Asia. This policy envisaged placing the 
Indian defensive frontier on the N. 
ridges of the Hindu Kush with outposts 
in the Amu Dar’ya valley, and was to be 
achieved either by an exclusive alliance 
with an Afghan amir well disposed to 
Britain or by the conquest and annexa¬ 
tion of as much of Afghan ter. as was 
strategically necessary. Sher Ali’s in¬ 
volvement with the Kussian Gov. and 
his refusal to agree to Brit, demands 
resulted in 1878 in the Second Afghan 
War and the subsequent occupation of 
Kabul, Kandahar, and the Kurrain 
valley. Sher Ali fled, eventually dying 
in Mazar-i-Sharif. 

Occupation of S. A. seemed likely to 
continue, but for various reasons the Brit. 
Gov. decided to adopt the alternative of 
backing a new candidate to the throne in 
the person of Abdurrahman, who paciflod 
and greatly strengthened the country, 
kept the Russians at arm’s length, and 
maintained friendly relations with Britain. 
The desired ‘buffer’ state was thus 
created. He died in 1901 and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Habibullah, who was 
less favomably inclined towards Britain 
than his father. He was none the loss con¬ 
strained to accord to the British Gov. 
full control of Afghan foreign relations 
in exchange for an ann. subsidy of 
£160,000 and permission to import muni¬ 
tions through India. He faithfully main¬ 
tained his obligations and preserved 
Afghan neutrality during the First World 
War in spite of Ger. blandishments. 

The Amir Habibullah Khan was assas¬ 
sinated in 1919. Thereupon his brother 
Nasrullah seized the reins of power, but 
was deposed by Amanullah, the. third 
son of Habibullah. AmanulJah’s troops 
crossed the frontier of India in May 1919, 
but were speedily repelled by the Brit, 
troops, who advanced to Dakka, thereby 
compelling the amir to conclude peace 
(Aug.), but with a recognition of Afghan 


independence. In 1921 a treaty was 
signed at Kabul by which Great Britain 
recognised the internal and external 
independence of A., and A. aoooptod the 
then existing frontier between India and 
A. subject to a slight adjustment near the 
Khyber. It was also mutually agreed to 
interchange diplomatic representatives, 
including consular officers at Delhi, 
Calcutta, Bombay, and other tns. By 
the same treaty A. was permitted to 
import free of duty such war material as 
might be necessary to her defence. In 
1923 a trade convention was concluded, 
and though there is no exact information 
of trade statistics, it is estimated that the 
exports and imi)orts between IntUa and 
A. are of the average ann. value of 
not Jess than £1,000,000. In 1928 King 
Amanullah and his queen paid a state 
visit to Europe, visiting Italy, France, 
Great Britain, and Anally the tJ.S.S.R. 
Everywhere they were cordially received, 
and presents showered upon them, mainly 
with the object of securing concossious in 
A. and of furthering divers political 
interests. Amanullah manifested con¬ 
siderable diplomacy in promising much 
and doing little, his dominant idea being 
to w^esteriiise his kingdom and to give 
most, no doubt, to the country which 
eliould render him the greatest benefit in 
this direction. He also concluded treaties 
of goodwill with Turkey and Persia, by 
which the different signatories agreed to 
adopt a conciliatory attitude towards 
each other in the event of disputes. On 
reaching his own country again, many 
reforms were put in train. Afghan 
students were sent to Europe to study 
modern methods of army administration 
and military training, i)oliUcal science, 
and engineering; and a compreJionslve 
prograniino of public works, embracing 
railways and telegraphs and an aeroplane 
service, was planned at enormous expense 
for so poor a state. But perhaps the 
most striking reform initiated was the 
emancipation of women through the 
zeal of Queen Sur&yych, who, being a 
woman of Damascus, was not slow to 
appreciate the backward state of the 
women of her royal consort’s country. 
European dress was also adopted by the 
king’s council, even to the familiar 
European bowler hat. Still more ambi¬ 
tious reforms were the decrees of the king 
for the abolition of titles of nobiUty and 
the curtailment of the powers of the 
religious leaders, together uith a bold 
attempt to introduce cabinet gov. It 
is not easy to say which of these drastic 
reforms caused the most unrest among the 
tribesmen, but the removal of the veil in 
public and the education of girls soon 
inflamed public opinion to danger point. 
The direct cause of the revolt which 
followed this westernising zeal, however, 
was the royal order to all tribesmen to 
become naturalised citizens of A., and 
under the load of the Shinwari tribe, 
supported by the incensed Muslim priest¬ 
hood, armed rebels were soon mustering 
for a general attack. The situation in 
Kabul became so critical, in spite of the 
initial defeat of the rebels by the king 
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himself, that all European residents were 
evacuated aeroplanes sent out from 
Brit. India. Amanullah’s position errew 
steadily worse during the autumn of 
1928. His cap. was isolated and severe 
damage done to numerous buildings. Ho 
removed his court to Kandahar and, in 
a despairing effort to save his crown, 
deemed it advisable to recant his Euro¬ 
pean doctrines by recalling the Afghan 
students and giving orders to foreign 
legations to leave the country. But it 
was too late, and in 1929 ho abdicated in 
favour of his elder brother luyatullah. 
But when the new king abdicated in his 
turn, Amanullah rescinded his abdication. 
Meanwhile the rebel leader Bacha-i- 
Saquao, under the name of Habibullah 
Khan, had usurped control at Kabul. 
Amanullah met with no better fortune, 
and in May fled with his wife and brother 
to Bombay, whence they journeyed to 
Europe. In Oct. Habibullah, defeated 
in his turn, fled from Kabul, which 
fell to Nadir Khan, former war minister 
under Amanullah, who later was elected 
king. This monarch was recognised by 
the Brit. Gov. and his position seemed 
to bo comparatively secure, but he was 
murdered in 1933, and his son, Zahir 
Shad, proclaimed king. The new funda¬ 
mental law, made in Nadir Khan’s reign, 
declared A. to be completely independent, 
and, under the same law, slavery and 
forced labour were abolished and educa¬ 
tion made compulsory. A. was admitted 
to membership of the League of Nations 
in 1934, mainly at the instance of Russia 
and Turkey. In July 1937 A. signed, 
with Iran, Iraq, and Turkey, a pact of 
mutual non-aggression (treaty of Saada- 
bad). In 1938 the Afghan Air Force was 
considerably expanded and work began 
on the building of military aerodromes 
at Herat, Kandahar, Mazar-i-Sharif, and 
Jalalabad. Plans for the industrialisa¬ 
tion of the country wore developed in 
1939 and already cotton and other tex¬ 
tile factories have been opened; while 
efforts are being made to exploit the 
almost untapped mineral resources of the 
N. part of the country. In 1946 A. 
applied for admission to the United 
Nations and was accepted. 

After the transfer of power in India in 
1947 a tense situation arose between A. 
and the now state of Pakistan, The 
Afghan Gov. declared all former treaties 
with the British null and void and staked 
out a claim for a Pathan state which 
would include Chitral, the NW. Frontier 
Prov., and the Pathan area of Balu¬ 
chistan. The Pakistan Gov. rejected this 
olaim, and by the middle of 1956 no 
agreement had been reached. 

Apart from the brief period of anarchy 
n 1928--9 relations between Groat Britain 
and A. have remained friendly since 
1921, when diplomatic representatives 
were exchanged for the first time. Soviet 
relations wore relatively close during the 
reign of Amanullah, who enjoyed the 
favour of the Soviet Gov. Soviet sym¬ 
pathy and reported military support 
accorded to him in 1928-9 caused some 
subsequent coolness, but correct relations 


have been maintained throughout. A 
goodwill visit by Soviet leaders in 1955 
was followed by a series of agreements on 
technical aid to be provided by the Soviet 
Union. A credit agreement was signed 
in Dec. 1955 under which A. received 
100 million dollars. 

Aflun Kara Hissar, see AlFYONKARA- 
HI8AR. 

Afragola, It. tn in Campania (q.v.), 
5 m. NE. of Naples (q.v.), with a trade in 
wine and straw goods. Pop. (com.) 
24,000. 

Afranius, Lucius (fl. c. 100 BC), Rom. 
comic poet, playwright, and orator, who 
was the first to abandon imitation of the 
Greeks in depicting Rom. life. Only frag¬ 
ments of his work remain. See 0. 
Ribbock, Comicorum Romanorum Frag^ 
menta (3rd ed.), 1898, and W. Beare, The 
Roman Stage, 1950. 

Afreet, or Afrit, see Ifrit. 

Africa, f>ne of the 5 continents, be¬ 
longing to the ‘Old World,’ connected 
with Asia by the isthmus of Suez, and 
separated from Europe by the Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea. The name A. was first 
given by the Romans to their African 
prove, with the city of Carthage, and it 
has since been extended to the whole 
continent. Both Gk and Rom. writers 
called this continent Libya, and Herodo- 
t\i8 (6. 484 BC) and Ptolemy (fl. ad 139) in 
their works give us information about 
this land. Herodotus records that Necho, 
King of Egypt (610-594 BC), sailed down 
the Red Sea, and in the third year of his 
voyage returned to Egypt after passing 
the Pillars of Hercules (Straits of Gib¬ 
raltar). In the 7th cent, the Arabs were 
acquainted with the country S. of the 
Great Desert, and the Arab geographers, 
the chief of whom are Edrisi, Ibn Batuta, 
and John Leo (Leo Atricanus), have left 
records which, though often vague and 
unsatisfactory, show a more extensive 
knowledge of A. than that possessed by 
the Greeks and Romans. In the 15th 
cent, the Portuguese made discoveries 
along the NW. coast, reaching between 
1467 and 1494 as far S. as Sierra Leone, 
Fernando Po, Cape St Catherine, and the 
Congo. In 1487 Bartholomeu Diaz dis¬ 
covered the Cape of Good Hope, or, as he 
called it, the Cape of Storms; and in 
1497 Vasco da Gama discovered the Cape 
route to India. The Portuguese soon 
made journeys into the interior, and 
during the 16th and 17th cents, settled 
along the E. coast. During the 17 th 
cent, the French sent ships to the R. 
Gambia, and during the end of the 17th 
and the beginning of the 18 th cent, they 
opened up the country of the Senegal, 
estab. trading stations, discovered Bam- 
buk to be rich in gold, and obtained new 
information about the Niger and Tim¬ 
buktu. The Dutch, the Danes, and the 
English then commenced to explore. 
Mungo Park made journeys in 1795, 
1796, and 1805, discovering new land 
around Timbuktu, and sailing down the 
Niger. In 1822 Denham and Clapperton 
sot out from Tripoli and reached Lake 
Chad; Laing and CalUie reached Tim¬ 
buktu; and Richard Lander reached the 
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mouth of the Niffer in Nor. 1830. 
About the middle of the 19th cent, 
expeditions were made to Ethiopia, the 
Upper Nile Talley, and N. A., and about 
the same time attention was turned to 
S. A. David Livingstone reached Lake 
Ngraml, 1849, went northwards up the 
Zambesi, and explored the regions round 
Lakes Nyasa and Tanganyika from 1859 
to 1873. Burton and Speke discovered 
Lake Tanganyika, 1857, and Speke dis¬ 
covered the S. part of Victoria Nyanza. 
In 1860 Speke and Grant went up the 
White Nile and reached Gondokoro, and 
Baker discovered Albert Nyanza. Barth, 
Gustav Nachtigal. and Sohweinfurth 
explored K. Sudan from 1850 to 1870. 
Cameron made discoveries in the Congo 
basin, and Stanley, after exploring the 
regions around Lake Tanganyika, arrived 
at the mouth of the Congo in 1877. 
Serpa Pinto, Thomson, Johnston, Gren¬ 
fell, Pogge, Wolf, and Wisamann made 
many discoveries during the latter part of 
the 19th cent, in the basins of the Nile 
and Congo. N. A., especially the dist. 
between Morocco and Timbuktu, has 
been explored by Oscar Lenz. Grogan 
and Sharp traversed A. from the Cape to 
Cairo in 1901. 

Boundaries, Size, and Coastline. A. 
is boimded on the N. by the Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea, on the W. by the Atlantic 
Ocean, on the S. by the Indian Ocean, 
and on the E. by the Indian Ocean and 
the Red Sea. Its greatest length from 
N. to S. Is 5000 m., and its breadth from 
Cape Verde to Has Ilafun is 4650 m. 
Its area, including Madagascar and the 
other adjacent is., is nearly 11,500,000 
8q. m., or 3 times that of Europe. The 
coastline is regular, with no deep seas, 
bays, or riv. estuaries of any size to afford 
climatic or commercial advantages; so 
that in proportion to its size A. has less 
coastline than any other continent, its 
total length being about 16,000 m. 

Islands. A. has very few is., and they 
are all small with the exception of 
Madagascar (228,000 sq. m.) which is one 
of the largest in the world. In the N. 
Atlantic are the Madeira Is. (Portuguese), 
the Canary Is. (Spanish), and Cape Verde 
Is. (Portuguese). Fernando Po (Spanish), 
Prince's Is. (Portuguese), St Thomas 
(Portuguese), and Aimaboii (Spanish) are 
4 volcanic is. in the Gulf of Guinea. St 
Helena and Ascension (British) are 
solitary rocks in the Atlantic. On the 
E. in the Indian Ocean are Madagascar 
(French), Mauritius (British), Bourbon or 
Reunion (French), the Seychelles, 
Amirante, and Aldabra (British), Comoro 
(French), and Zanzibar (Brit, protec¬ 
torate); and further N. is Socotra (British) 
and in the Bed Sea are Perim and 
Dahlak. 

Surface. The continent is an enor¬ 
mous plateau with terraced tablelands 
rising one above the other, terminating 
in the rugged mts of the E., where the 
Nile and the Congo take their rise. The 
interior plateau is bordered by mt ranges 
whloh run parallel vrith the coast and 
descend in terraces to it. The Great 
Desert or Sahara is shut in between the 


Atlas Mts on the N. and the 8. Plateau, 
and the Congo basin occupies the W. part 
of the peninsula. The S. Plateau is much 
higher than the N., having an average 
elevation of nearly 4000 ft. 

Mountains. The mts of A. may be 
divided into 3 distinct systems: 1, the 
Atlas, 2, the W. Coast, and 3, the B. 
Coast. 1. The Atlas Mts occupy the 
N. portion between the sea and the 
Sahara, from Wadi Daa to Cape Bon. 
The E. portion, from 6000 to 8000 ft 
high, consists of 2 parallel ranges en¬ 
closing a plateau where salt lakes called 
shotts are found. The W. portion, 
known as the Great Atlas of Morocco, 
has an average elevation of 10,000 ft, 
and the highest peaks are over 14,000 ft 
high. 2. The W. CJoast System consists of 
the Cameroon Mts, between 13,000 and 
14,000 ft high, and the highlands of 
Lower Guinea, known as the Kong Mts. 
3. The E. Coast System, which is the 
most important, consists of: (a) The 
S. sectiun containing the Drakensberg 
with Mont-aux-Sources, 11,200 ft; the 
Randberg with Stritz-kop, 7500 ft; 
and the NIeuveld, with Compass Berg, 
8000 ft. In Cape Prov. is the enormous 
plateau called the Great Karroo, great 
plains the total area of which is probably 
100,000 sq. m., with a climate as dry and 
healthy as any in the world, (b) The 
section between the Zambesi and 
Ethiopia, containing the highest peaks In 
A. and the Great Lakes. Kilimanjaro, 
19,500 ft, and Mt Konya, 18,000 ft, are 
extinct volcanic peaks. The Livingstone 
Range, near Lake Nyasa, is 11,000 ft 
high; the Ruwenzori Range (‘Moun¬ 
tains of the Moon’), between Lake Albert 
and Lake Edward, is from 16,000 to 
20,000 ft high; and Mt Mfumbiro, 
between Lake Albert and Lake Victoria, is 
11,000 ft high, (c) The Ethiopian System 
rises abruptly from the coast and gradu- 
.ally descends, and contains Has Dashan, 
15,000 ft, and Abba Yared, 15,000 ft. 

Plains and Deskutb. There are 2 great 
deserts, the Sahara, t]>o largest desert In 
the world, in the N., and the Kalahari, a 
sandy rainless region. In the S. The 
Libyan and Nubian deserts are really a 
continuation of the Sahara. It must not 
be supposed that the Sahara and the 
Kalahari desorts are mainly extensive 
areas of sand. Thousands of sq. m. are 
rockv with scrub which can support 
small antelopes, ostriches, and camels. 

Rivers and Lakes. Considering its 
size, and compared with other continents, 
A. has but few rivs., and her commercial 
prosperity has been greatly retarded by 
the want of navigable rivs. with good 
harbours. Most rivs. are impeded by 
cataracts. The most important are the 
Nile, Congo, Zambesi, and Niger. The 
Nile is of political, historical, and com¬ 
mercial importance, and its overflow is of 
vital importance to Egypt. The great 
lakes connected with the Nile are Vic¬ 
toria, Albert, and Edward. The Congo, 
which drains an equatorial rainy dist., 
has a constant water supply, and between 
Stanley Falls and Stanly Pool the riv. is 
navigable for 1000 m. Lake Tanganyika 
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BUppUeB the Congo with a cooBiderable 
amomit ot water. The Zambeei is the 
chief riv. in the E., and though navigable 
in some parts, its course is impeded by 
cataracts and rapids. The Victoria Falla, 
the largest in the world, are situated on 
this riv. The Niger is of groat commer¬ 
cial importance, being navigable almost 
entirely from its source to its mouth in the 
Gulf of Guinea. The Orange It. is not 
useful for navigation, though imaginative 
schemes have been embarked upon to use 


on many peaks in Ethiopia. The sides 
of the mts aro in many oases very fertile, 
yielding different vegetation according to 
the height. The prevailing winds are 
from the NE. and the SE. The NE. 
winds, having come across Asia, bring 
no rain to N. A. The SE. winds bring 
moisture to the coastal diets., but owing 
to the mts It does not reach the interior, 
hence the Kalahari Desert. The region 
of the tropical rains extends from N. 
lat. to 20® S. lat., where the vegetation is 
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The railway bridge, whose eentraJ span is 050 ft long, is ;J10 ft above high-water 
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the w\Tter for ii-rigation and indnetrial 
purposes; but the Limpopo, with its 
mouth just N. of Dclagoa Bay, is navi¬ 
gable for about 60 in. The Senegal, 
Gambia, and Ogoway flow' into the 
Atlantic on the W., and provide navigable 
waterways for some distance from their 
months. 

Climate. Nearly three-fonrths of the 
total area lies within the tropics, under 
the vertical rays of tlio sun, so tliat there 
is almost perpetual summer with definite 
seasons of rain and dnnight. The varia¬ 
tions in the climate aro caused by the 
prevailing winds and lieight. Ttuw'en- 
zori and Konya, almost on the Equator, 
are covered with perpetual snow for 
2000 or 3000 ft downwards from their 
summits, and there is also perpetual snow 


luxuriant and the soil prodnotive except 
in tlie sw'amps near the coast. 

Broductjons. fl’ho vegetation varies in 
different parts according to the climate 
and soil. In the regions bordering on 
the Mediterranean the olive, fig, orange, 
and vine aro found. In the Sahara the 
date palm grows in the oases; but the 
vegetatiou of this dlst. is very scanty. 
In the Tmwer Nile valley—the fertility of 
the soil of which depends on the over¬ 
flow of the Nile—cotton, wheat, flax, rice, 
and maize are produced. The Sudan 
Ls a pastoral and agric. region. Cattle are 
reared, and cotton, durra, and maize are 
cultivated. In the W. dists. bordering 
on the coasts, and especially in vSenogal 
and Gambia, the palm is found and 
palm oil is the chief article of export. 
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The W. eq^uatorial regions consist of dense 
forest with thick undergrowth, and hero 
the chief productions are palm oil, cocoa, a 
variety of timber, rubber, and bananas. 
The chief product of Ethiopia is coffee. 
The B. plateau produces millet, and the 
savannahs provide good pasture land. 
In the S. sheep, goats, and cattle are 
reared, wool, skins, and meat being 
exported; and the vino, maize, sugar, 
and tobacco are cultivated. Of the 
mineral products, the most important 
are gold, uranium, diamonds, and 
platinum; in the production of each the 
Union of S. Africa leads the world. 
There are vast quantities of coal, iron, 
copper, manganese, and asbestos. The 
occurrences of all those minerals are 
widespread, but it should be noted that 
copper is foimd in abundance in N. 
Rhodesia and in the Belgian Congo; 
asbestos in S. Africa and S. Rhodesia; 
cobalt in N. Rhodesia and the Belgian 
Congo; gold In S. Africa, S. Rhodesia, the 
Congo, and to a lesser extent in Ghana, 
Tanganyika, and Kenya. Ethiopia has 
old, platinum, and other precious and 
ase metals, but these have not been 
exploited in the modern sense. Tin is 
found in Nigeria, Uganda, and to some 
extent in Swaziland. There are other 
occurrences but they do not seem to be 
important. Diamonds are found in 
quantities in Sierra Leone, Tanganyika, 
and Ghana, in addition to S, and SW. A. 

Fauna. The fauna of A. is remarkable. 
The lion, hippopotamus, elephant, rhino¬ 
ceros, leopard, hyena, buffalo, and giraffe 
are common. The crocodile is found in 
large rivs., and the monkey and baboon 
are found all over the continent. The 
xebra and the antelope are equally com¬ 
mon; the camel frequents the N. deserts 
and is also used in the Kalahari. The 
ostrich is foimd in both deserts, and has 
become of commercial value on account 
of Its skin, feathers, and meat which is 
converted to biltong. Birds, reptiles, 
and insects abound in great varieties. 

Races and Population, The pop. is 
estimated at 150,000,000, but Is probably 
larger. Generally speaking the continent 
is sparsely populated on account of its 
great deserts, forest swamps, and arid 
and semi-arid areas. The most thickly 
populated areas are the Nile delta, the 
Lower Nile valley, and the basins of the 
Congo and Niger. There are pockets in 
Kenya and Uganda, for instance, that 
are densely X)opulatod; hut the S. and 
extreme N. are not so thickly populated. 
In this continent are found many branches 
of the human race: (1) European 
settlers include Dutch, Portuguese, 
English, French, Spanish, Italians, Ger¬ 
mans, and Turks, who estab. themselves 
in the extreme N. and S. (2) Asiatic 
settlers include Hamites, Somites, and 
Hindus. The Hamites from Arabia 
settled in Egypt, Nubia, and Libya, but 
have miCTatod towards both E. and W. 
The Semites, also from SW. Asia, followed 
the Hamites and settled in the Moditer- 
ranoan coastal dists., the W. Sahara, and 
the Tlbbus in the E. of the Sahara. 
There are many and distinct indications 


of Semitic influence and culture as far S. 
as Ethiopia. Further N. their descen¬ 
dants are known as Berbers. Hindus 
are found chiefly in Natal, S. Africa, 
Kenya, and Tanganyika. The heavy 
influx of Indians continues. (3) The 
original natives consist of Negroes, 
Hottentots, Bushmen (qq.v.), and sev. 
dwarf tribes. The Negroes are denizens 
of the forest belts and areas stretching 
from Senegal to the Niger delta. They 
migrated over a period of cents. E. and 
then S., being partially absorbed on their 
way by indigenous tribes and other 
Invaders from the N. through Ethiopia 
and Somaliland. The Bantu (q.v.) in¬ 
habit S. A. Bantu is a generic term 
applied to those who have a linguistic 
affinity. They have a strong infusion 
of Negro blood, and the most important 
tribe is the Zulu. Offshoots are found 
in the Rhodesios, i.e. the Matabele and 
the Mashona. The Hottentots origin¬ 
ally inhabited the SW. coastal diets., and 
were a nomadic cattle-rearing people. 
They are light skinned, with high cheek¬ 
bones, giving them an almost Asiatic 
appearance. The Bushmen are found 
in the Kalahari. The inhab. of Mada¬ 
gascar, the Malagasy, are not an African 
stock, but a branch of the Malay family. 

Religion. Mohammedanism is the 
religion of the Hamites and Somites. 
Christianity prevails in parts of Upper 
Egypt and Ethiopia, and has been intro¬ 
duced into many parts by the Europeans. 
Many of the natives throughout A. S. of 
the Sahara are fetish womhippors and 
animists, and the vast majority believe 
in witchcraft in some form or Another. 

Social Conditions. It is impossible 
to generalise. Where grazing is good 
the natives are postoralists; but in areas 
which are semi-arid and whore agri¬ 
culture is impossible, o.g. the greater part 
of the Somalilands, the natives are also 
pastoralists and live by their cattle, goats, 
and camels. In areas such as Ethiopia 
and Kenya the natives are both pastoral¬ 
ists and agriculturalists according to the 
nature of the country they inhabit. In 
areas occupied by Europeans, such as the 
S., every form of agriculture and animal 
breeding is carried on, and industrial 
life thrives, ranging from basic mining 
to highly developed secondary industry. 
In other parts, such os Kenya, farming is 
the main occupation; and again, much 
depends upon the climate and size of the 
pop., which determines whether secon¬ 
dary industries are developed. In most 
parts of A. where European influence is 
no more than local, primitive conditions 
persist. 

Political Divisions. Almost the 
whole of the continent has come under 
European domination at one time or 
another. But there are now sev. inde¬ 
pendent states. Ethiopia was only under 
European domination for a few years 
following the It. invasion. Liberia was 
created a rep. and has remained so. The 
Sudan is now a rep., and Morocco and 
Libya are indepondeut states. Somalia, 
ex-It. Somaliland, has been guaranteed 
independence by 1960. 
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French, Algeria, a large part of the 
Sahara and the Sudan, Tunis, Fr. Guinea, 
Senegal, the Ivory Coast, Dahomey, 
Wadai, Fr. Congo, Fr. Somaliland, 
Madagascar with the Comoro Is. and 
Bourbon or R6union Is. belong to the 
French. The Fr. Comeroona are a 
trusteeship tor. under the U.N. 
Following the independence of Ghana, 
the French have indicated that Togoland 
will bo assisted to the status of an inde* 
pendent state within the Fr. political 
orbit. Area 3,619,641 sq. in.; pop. 
(esttmatod) 5,000,000. 

British. The Union of S. A., a do¬ 
minion; 3 High Commission ters. with 
slightly differing constitutional relation¬ 
ships varying between colony and 
protectorate, i.e. Swaziland, Basutoland, 
and Bechuanaland; the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, consisting of 
the protectorates of N. Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland and S. Rhodesia, which 
virtually has dominion status. On the 
E. coast there is Konya colony and pro¬ 
tectorate, Uganda protectorate, and 
Tanganyika under Brit, administration 
(a trusteeship ter.). Brit. Somaliland is 
a protectorate. On the W. coast there 
is the Federation of Nigeria with which is 
Incorporated the trusteeship ter. of the 
Cameroons; Ghana, a dominion, Gambia, 
and Sierra Leone. There are also 
the small is. of Mauritius, Ascension^ St 
Helena, Seychelles, Socotra, Zanzibar 
(a protectorate), and sov. others along the 
E. coast. Area 4,652,000 sq. m.; pop. 
(estimated) 73,000,000. 

Egyptian. Area 383,000 sq. m.; pop. 
(1954) 22,500,000. 

Portuguese. Madeira Is., Capo Verde 
Is., Portuguese Guinea, Portuguese W. A. 
(including A]^ola), and Portuguese E. A., 
i.e. Mozambique. Area 794,294 sq. m.; 
pop. 10,595,850. 

Spanish. Sp. Sahara, i.e. Rio de Oro 
and Sekia el Hamra. Area (estimated) 
105,409 sq. ra., pop. 13,627, exclusive of 
31,000 nomads. Sp. Guinea, including 
the Is. of Fernando Po, Elotaey, and 
Annabon. Area 10,582 sq. m.; pop. (1950) 
214,271. 

German. Under the treaty of Ver¬ 
sailles, Germany relinquished all her 
colonies in A. 

Italian. Following the It. surrender at 
Gondar, Italy lost her possessions in 
E. A. Eritrea was absorbed by Ethiopia, 
and is now a part of the Federation of 
Ethiopia, and It. Somaliland (Somalia) 
is now a trusteeship ter. In 1950 the 
U.N. passed a resolution by which 
Somalia obtains complete autonomy in 
1960. 

Belgian. The Congo (q.v.) and 
Ruanda-Urundi are held under trustee¬ 
ship. Total area 923,590 sq. m.; poi). 
13,000,000. 

Anthhopology. In the field of pure 
anthropology the most sigiiiflcant event-s 
of recent years have been the finding of a 
quantity of fossil and animal bones, and 
the skull and remains of an extinct type of 
man which was named the Homo rhode- 
siensw. or Rhodesian man, in a deep cave 
at Broken Hill, N, Rhodesia, The 
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Rhodesian man is closely related to the 
Neanderthal man in Asia and Europe. 
In 1913 a human skeleton was found at 
Oldanay in N. Tanganyika, which re¬ 
sembled that of a Negro-Hamitio skele¬ 
ton unearthed by Dr L. S. B. Leakey at 
Lake Elmenteita, Kenya. 

Social Anthropology- Researches in 
African social organisation have been 
steadily j)ursued in recent years, and the 
work of social anthropologists has added 
greatly to our information. Such occur¬ 
rences as the Mau Mau insurrection in 
Kenya, for instance, provided an urgent 
stimulus to the study of Kikuyu tribal 
law and custom, for sev. reasons apart 
from the desire to ascertain facts regard¬ 
ing traditional views on land tenure. 
One of the ‘weapons' for counteracting 
the great strength of the witch doctors, 
who administered binding oaths on the 
adherents of Mau Mau, was the ad¬ 
ministration of other oaths which were 
supposed to release the oath-taker from 
his obligations. In such tactics a better 
knowledge of beliefs and customs was 
necessary. Again, in 1957, the S. African 
Gov. introduced legislation to try to 
curb the i)racti9e of witchcraft. But in 
Basutoland medicine murders persist, and 
in W. A. human sacrifices, or ritual 
murder, have not yet been eradicated. 
Witchcraft and ju-ju (q.v.) are still 
general. Sorcerers are credited with 
being able to change themselves into 
animals; and though there are special 
laws and punishments for sorcery, witch¬ 
craft is recognised as being too deep- 
rooted in the African social organisation 
to justify a policy aimed at extirpation, 
regardless of the consequences to that 
organisation (see F. H. Melland, In 
Witch-bound Africa^ 1923). In recent 
years there have been serious outbreaks 
of ritual murder in the Brit. Cameroons 
by Leopard Men—a secret society asso¬ 
ciated with ju-ju, whose activities led to 
mass intimidation. Their method of 
killing and subsequent extraction from 
tlio corpse of various organs showed a 
remarkable degree of surgical skill. 

In any serious consideration of political 
or social problems in A., S. of the Sahara, 
including political and economic develop¬ 
ment, the latent power of the witch 
doctor over the unsophisticated African 
should always be borne in mind. For 
instance, in the organised boycott of the 
bus services in Johannesburg, in the early 
part of 1957, intimidation played an 
important part in maintaining the 
adamant attitude of the boycotters. In 
Ghana, just before the Second World 
War, there was an organised boycotting 
of the purchase of European foods; and 
cocoa wjis burnt by the growei-s, who 
refused to sell it at a price which they 
considered unfair. The Pari. Com¬ 
mission of Inquiry (Cmd. 5845, 1938) 
pub. a considerable amount of evidence 
showing that the boycotters were intimi¬ 
dated by threats of supernatural sanc¬ 
tions if they sold this cocoa. The boycott 
was extremely effective. In organised 
riots in Port Elizabeth, E. London, and 
Kimberley, S. A., in Oct.-Nov. 1952, the 
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power of the witch doctors was a-gaiu in 
evidenoo. Communist inspii-ed, the 
rioters were not content with looting and 
destruction of European and Indian 
property, but also killed. Among the 
victims was Dr Elsie Quinlan, a nun. 
She was burnt alive and parts of her body 
eaten by rioters. Two men and 2 women 
were subsequently sentenced to 6 months" 
hard labour for cannibalism (see gov. 
reports and H. Moclear Bate, South 
Africa without Prejudice, 1956). Mr 
Arundel Gray Leakey was buried alive by 
Kikuyu adherents of Mau Mau in Kenya, 
in furtherance of the demands of the 
witch doctors. Dr G. I. Jones, Ph.D., 
completed a report (1950) for the Colonial 
Office, dealing with one aspect of witch¬ 
craft—i.e. medicine murders in Basuto¬ 
land. There is a great deal of evidence 
that W. civiliHatiou has done little more 
than lend a veneer to the indigenous 
African as a whole. The momentous 
Tomlinson Iteport stresses the urgent 
need and desirability of further Chris- 
tianisation, and stresses that no other 
influences for the general good of the 
people have proved so efficacious in the 
past or are likely to prove so beneficial 
in the future. Whore the pop. is pre¬ 
dominantly Muslim, as in N. Nigeria, the 
influence of the witch doctors is relatively 
negligible, although orthodoxy is not 
generally adhered to. It follows that 
anthropologists have a trcmendoTis scope 
for objective and constructive work in 
many parts of A. 

Communications. The inland com¬ 
munications were very defective before 
the First World War. Except in the S. 
and in Egypt there wore but few railways; 
and considering its size A. has but a small 
amount of navigable waterway. Inland 
communication is, therefore, carried on 
to a great extent by moans of (iaravans. 
Camels are used in the N. and oxen in 
the S. as beasts of burden. Caravan 
routes cross the Sahara, the 2 chief 
being the E. caravan route from Tripoli 
to Lake Chad, and the W. caravan 
route from Tafllet in Morocco to Tim¬ 
buktu. li'or sev. months in the year 
there is a weekly bus service from Kano, 
in N. Nigeria, to Algiers. Thus there is 
regular communication between the ports 
of the Niger and Lake Chad and the ports 
on the Mediterranean. With the help of 
a few railways and roads, there is natural 
water communication by riv. and by lake 
from the mouth of the Nile to the mouth 
of the Zambesi. The R. Niger and its 
trib., the Benue, are important means 
of communication between the Sudan, 
Nigeria, and the Gulf of Guinea, being 
navigable for largo riv. steamers. The 
Congo brings the produce of the Belgian 
Congo to the Atlantic coast; and the 
Zambesi is navigable for a considerable 
part of its course, except where rapids and 
cataracts occur. 

Railways. There had long been a 
project for a railway from the Cape to 
Cairo, which was to have run as far as 
possible through Brit. ter. This was a 
cherished dream of Cecil Rhodes (q.v.). It 
was, however, politically and physically 


impossible. From the N. a railway has 
been constructed from Cairo along the 
Nile valley through Aswdn, Dendur, 
Korosko, Wady Haifa, Abu Homed, 
Berber, Shendi, to some distance be¬ 
yond Khartoum. From the S. it has 
been constructed from Cape Town through 
to the f'ederation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland in the N.—with connections 
to Beira and Lourengo Marques on the E, 
and to Walvis Bay on the W, coasts. 
In Kenya a line runs from Mombasa 
through to Uganda, a distance of Just 
over 1000 m. 

Railroad construction has proceeded 
rapidly since the pioneer work of Cecil 
Ithodes. Of other than Brit, railways 
the most important completed work 
prior to the First World War was the 
Ger. trunk lino from Dar-es-Salaam to 
Lake Tanganyika (800 m.), opened in 
1914. Fr. railroads were not increased to 
any great extent, but in 1915 a line was 
completed from the Red Sea coast to the 
heart of Ethiopia. At Lobito Bay in 
Portuguese W. A. the Bengucla railway 
has its terminus, a useful lino giving the 
Katanga diet, of the Belgian Congo an 
outlet to the W. The commercial mind 
has begun to appreciate that the more 
practical route is across the continent 
from E. to W. With the comT>lotiou of tlio 
railway from the Upper Congo at Kabalo 
to Albertville, on Lake Tanganyika, the 
first transcontinental combined rail and 
boat route was an accomplished fact. 
There is also E. and W. rail communica¬ 
tion, though less direct, between Walvis 
Bay and Lourengo Marques, a 20-m. con¬ 
nection linking up the S. African Union 
and the SW. African railway systems. In 
S. A. in 1918 the lino from Cape Town via 
Bulawayo und the Victoria Falls was 
extended to Bukaroa on the Lualaba K. 
(Belgian Congo). In the colonies new 
Brit, railways are opening up and con¬ 
necting the interior with the coast, 
though not lor any great distance; there 
are now lines feediiig the coal- and tin- 
mtning dists. of Nigeria, a local line from 
Tabora, on Lake Tanganyika, which is 
I)rojected to a terminus on Lake Victoria, 
and an extension of the Uganda railway 
has been in process of construction since 
1921. 

Road construction proceeds apace, es¬ 
pecially in the Brit. W. African colonies, 
Uganda, and the Belgian Congo. Tele¬ 
graphic communication in the course of 
the last few decades has been considerably 
extended, and the impulse given to wire¬ 
less telegraphy by the First World War 
naturally had its effect in A., where 
modern high-power wireless stations were 
installed in E. A., SW. A., W. A., Algiers, 
etc., before the Second World War. 

CoiviMEHCE. The Portuguese were the 
first Europeans to trade with A., and they 
had commercial relations with Upper and 
Lower Guinea; but the Dutch were the 
first to settle in the S. Hero Huguenots 
came in the 17th cent., hut it was not 
until the end of the 19th cent, that 
trading relations began to exist between 
Europe and the interior, when British, 
Gormans, French, Spanish, and ItaJians 
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began to settle in A. There is a local 
tri^o between France and Algiers, but 
otherwise most of the ocean maritime 
trade of A. is in the hands of the British. 

See Africa, South-weht; Algeria; 
Angola; Ascension; Basutoland; 
BKOHUANALAND; BRITISH SOMALILAND; 
Cameroons; Congo, Belgian; Fgypt; 
Ethiopia; French Equatorial Africa; 
French Guinea; Gambia; Ghana; Ivory 
Coast; Kenya; Liberia; Libya; Mada¬ 
gascar; Madeira; Mauritius; Mozam¬ 
bique; Nigeria; Nubia; Portuguese 
Guinea; Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
Federation of; Kuanda-Urundi; St 
Helena; Sahara; Senegal; Sey¬ 
chelles; Socotra; Somaliland, 
French; Somaliland, Italian; South 
Africa, Union of; Spanish Guinea; 
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races. 
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Africa, German East, First World War. 
Campaign in. The conquest by the allied 
forces of this Ger. colony was virtually 
completed on 27 Nov. 1917, when the 
Mahenge Force under Col. Tafel, com¬ 
prising 3500 officers and other ranks, sur¬ 
rendered to Gen. Van Deventer. The 
residue of the Ger. forces then took refuge 
in the adjoining Portuguese ter., but were 
gradually rounded up in the course of the 
next few months. In pre-1939 area Ger. 
E. A. was twice the size of Germany, and 
its conquest by the K. African Field Force 
under Gen. .Smuts and Gen. Van Deventer 
after a campaign of some 20 months was 
a triumph of determination and resource¬ 
fulness over most difficult conditions. 
The country was one of almost impene¬ 
trable bushlands and desert, abounding 
in pestilential swamps, and crossed by mt 
ranges. From the nature of the terrain 
the difficulties in maintaining supplies 
were serious, the absence of roads and 
water in the greater part of the country 
making the support and transport of 
largo armies, marching over further from 
their bases, an extremely harassing under¬ 
taking. In a measure these difficulties 
were common to both antagonists; but 
the Ger. forces wore not only more familiar 
with the country and consequently in a 
position to baffle pursuit for a considerable 
time, but in their retreat over a distance 
of not less than 1000 m. were approaching 
ever nearer to their supply bases and food 
depots. Finally the bulk of the Ger. 
forces were Negroes, hardened against 
diseases incidental to the climate and 
country, while the AUios, who were for 
over groping blindly in the bushland after 
an indigenous and elusive foe, specially 
trained to the peculiar conditions of 
African bush warfare, comprised men 
from the temperate regions of S. Africa, 
Indian troops from the hiUs, and troops 
from the U.K. 

The first stage of the campaign, from 
Aug. 1914 to Mar. 1916, when Gen. Smuts 
arrived, was the longest and most 
arduous of all, for the allied troops, being 
very few in numbers, wore always in 
peril. Not only were they set the task of 
defending a frontier line of some 600 m., 
but the military situation was one of ever- 
increasing anxiety, as on every sector the 
Ger. forces were in occupation of Brit, 
ter., the opening attack on the enemy 
from the sea at Tanga having proved a 
more or less complete failure. The Ger. 
forces had between them and Mombasa 
no force other than a few Arabs under 
their picturesque chief Wavel (q.v.), while 
their outpost at Tavata was a. direct 
menace to the Uganda railway, and their 
garrison at Longido threatened Nairobi, 
the cap. of Brit. E. A. This stage was 
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characterised througrhout by sporadic 
fighting, chiefly in the Tsayo region and 
in the neighbourhood of the Longido line 
and Ngurui'han. At the close of these 
operations Uen. Sir Michael Tighe, who 
had taken over the supreme command, 
made preparations for a general oflonsive, 
constructing a new raUroad from Voi so as 
to link up Mombasa with the Ger. N. 
frontier. At the same time he ran a pipe¬ 
line from the well-watered hilly districts 
of Bura to the desert around Maktan. 
The first battle was fought at Salaita Hill, 
where the Ger. forces were strongly 
posted, but the issue was indecisive. In 
the early part of 1916, when the enemy's 
forces numbered about 2700 Europeans 
and 12,000 natives, Gen. Smuts opened 
the second stage of the campaign with a 
brilliant attack near Taveta on the one 
vulnerable point in the enemy’s mt line. 
This action marked the turn of the tide, 
for Gen. Van Deventer, the rains having 
set in, sent patrols as far into the enemy's 
country as Kondo Irangi. So far, how¬ 
ever, the E. ter. had not been touched, 
and it was necessary to drive Kraut’s 
army from the Pangani valley, so as to 
advance on tlie Central railway. This 
was done, but Kraut’s force escaped, 
and it was only after the lapse of 2 j 
months that Deventer was in a position, 
having reorganised his riv. transport, 
to advance on the railway, Gen. Smuts 
meanwhile forcing the passage of the 
Warn! and isolating the chief tn of the 
colony, Dar-cs-Saiaam. Following on 
this success, Gen. Smuts overwhelmed 
the defensive system of the Uluguru 
HUls, driving the enemy as far S. as the 
Rufigi R., in the neighbourhood of which 
they took refuge during the rainy season. 
The third stage opened with the problem 
of dislodging the enemy from the valley 
of the Rufigi, a task which was accom¬ 
plished by the S. African Infantry, while 
at the same time troops lauded at Kilwa 
and elsewhere to drive the enemy from 
the ooaatal regions. Then followed a 
long and very disheartening period of 
campaigning through dearth of food, 
almost insurmountable transport difll- 
cnlties, and the ravages of malaria. 
About this time Lt.-Gen. Sir .T. L. Van 
Deventer became commander-in-chlef in 
E. A., and thereafter conducted the 
campaign to its conclusion. By the end 
of Aug. 1918 the enemy had been repulsed 
with considerable loss at Lioma and 
barely escaped from converging attacks 
E. of that tn. The Ger. commander, 
Lettow Vorbeck, after the most stubborn 
fighting in the whole campaign—in the 
Lindi and Kilwa dists. in the latter part 
of 1917—had retired across the Rovuma 
into Portuguese E. A. with some few 
hundred white troops and about 2.'>00 
native troops. The Ger. force having 
made for the Songea area, Gen. Hawthorn 
was detailed to get troops there ahead of 
the enemy. The Ger. commander, who 
was now at Now Utengule, marched 
further S., despite the vast and impassable 
swamps of Lake Rukwa, apparently with 
the object of attacking NE. Rhodesia, in 
the hope of obtaining food and supplies. 
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Early in Nov. the enemy attacked Fife 
(which stands midway, near the frontier, 
between Lakes Tanganyika and Nyasa) 
in force, but was beaten oil with loss by 
the N. Rhodesian I’olico. Hotly pursued 
from the N. by the lst/4th King’s African 
Rifles, ho retreated towards Kayambi 
Mission, reaching Kasama on 8 Nov., Ger. 
E. A. being thus once more clear of the 
enemy. The next engagement of the 
campaign was fought near Kavembe, 
the l8t/4th King’s African Rifles having 
caught up with half the enemy force at 
that place. After a stiff engagement 
the enemy was driven from his position, 
but all further operations stopped shortly 
afterwards owing to the news of the 
signing of the armistice. The last engage¬ 
ment was actually fought on 12 Nov. 
N. of Kasama, the interruption of the 
telegraph communications preventing Gen. 
Van Deventer from getting into touch 
with the Ger. commander before that 
date. On the morning of 14 Nov. the 
Brit, terms, based on Clause 17 of the 
armistice, were handed to Gon. von 
Lettow Vorbeck, in accordance with 
which the latter formally surrendered at 
Abercorn on 25 Nov. Under Article 119 
of ^he peace treaty Germany, having 
renounced her oversea possessions, lost 
Ger. E. A., which was thereafter adminis¬ 
tered by Britain os mandatory. See 
also Tanganyika Tehritoby. See 
Francis Brett Yomig, Marching on Tanga^ 
1918. 

Africa, North, Second World War, 
Campaigns in. 

Battle of the wcMcm desert {Dec. 1940- 
Feb. 1941). This battle, resulting in the 
conquest of Cyrenaica by the Brit. Army 
of the Nile, began on 9 Dec. 1940, and 
reached tlie end of its first stage the fol¬ 
lowing Feb. It was a spectacular achieve¬ 
ment of desert warfare, alike in the 
scientific organisation of the supply 
services, in its brilliant strategic con¬ 
ception, in the speed and skill of the 
tactical manoeuvring, and in the remark¬ 
able disparity of the casualties sustained 
by the opposed forces. Five months 
previoUvSly, when, with Franco prostrate 
and her Syrian army immobilised, Italy 
had declared war on Britain and her allies, 
the throat to Egypt from Italy’s army of 
250,000 men seemed ominous indeed. 
The dramatic suddenness of Gen. Sir 
Archibald (later Viscount) Wavell’s suc¬ 
cessful onslaught on Sidi Barrani, which 
opened the Brit, offensive, and the rapi¬ 
dity with which the Brit. Army of the 
Nile captured one stronghold after another 
until the whole prov., twice the size of 
Italy, had fallen into their hands, wont 
far to restore Brit, prestige, besides spell¬ 
ing the doom of Italy in the whole war. 
As early as July, after Oraziani (q.v.) 
had taken over the Libyan command 
from the deceased Balbo (q.v.), there 
had boon patrol encounters at Fort 
Capuzzo, and air-raids on the aerodromes 
of El Adem and El Gubbi, on shipping in 
the It. naval base of Tobruk, and on 
troop concentrations on the Libyan- 
Fgyptian frontier. Graziani crossed the 
frontier at Solium on 13 Sept., drove back 
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the Brit, forces at Buq Buq, and reached 
Sldi Barrani on 16 Sept, in pursuance of 
the plan to strike in the Near E. at the 
same time that the Germans struck in the 
W. But the It. offensive was cautious 
and unimaginative, assuming almost the 
character of a defensive operation. 
Instead of boldly advancing, Graziani 
halted and wasted time on the prepara¬ 
tion of a series of powerful perimeter 
camps. In Nov. the K.A.F. did consider¬ 
able damage to It. aerodromes in Oyren- 
aica—an essential preliminary to the 
advance intended by Wavell. But at this 
moment Italy invaded Greece and the 
Brit. Gov. had to send a considerable 
part of the R.A.F. from Egypt to aid the 
Gk Army. The projected offensive was 
therefore delayed some weeks, until land 
and air reinforcements arrived, which 
included Australian troops. 

The Brit, offensive began in early Dec. 
with an air attack on the It. camp at 
Nibeiwa, 15 m. S. of Bidi Bar rani, all 
the It. aerodromes from Dcrna to Sidi 
Barranl having been previously so heavily 
bombed tliat Italy’s total air strength in 
N, A. was already seriously crippled. 
Simultaneously with the attack on 
Nibeiwa, the B.N. bombarded the It. 
positions at Sidi Barrani and Maktila. 
The assault on Bid! Barrani was unique 
in its success. Almost at a single leap, 
across 75 in. of desert from Mersa Matruh, 
a strong detachment of Brit, and Austra¬ 
lian troops advanced on positions which 
the Italians had fortified 3 months earlier, 
and entered the tn. At the cost of only 
400 casualties the position fell to Gen. 
Wilson, together with 38,000 prisoners 
and stores of all kinds, A few days later 
Solium, Fort Cupuzzo, and Sidi Oman 
were captui’ed and the threat to Egypt 
had gone. Bardia, Tobruk, Derna, 
Gyrene, and Benghazi all fell in rapid 
succession, the Italians never having 
recovered from the initial shock, and by 
late Feb. Cyrciiaica had been (uitirely 
conquered and placed under Wilson a.s 
military governor. Some two-thirds of 
Graziani’s army had been captured or 
destroyed, and the remainder hurled into 
headlong flight to Tripoli. Within 2 
months the Array of the Nile had thrown 
back the Italians from firmly entrenched 
positions 130 m. inside Egyptian ter. and 
advanced over 500 m., with steadily 
lengthening lines of communication, in 
country practically devoid of good roads, 
water, and food, and subject to blinding 
sandstorms. Altogether over 120,000 
prisoners were taken. Brit, cu-sualties 
were less than 2000 in the whole of the 
operations. 

The assault on Sidi Barrani was the 
crucial action of the campaign. The 4 
great It. forts or perimeter camps there 
each measured about 2 m. in circum¬ 
ference, and they were defended by a 
ditch, a wall, barbed wire, anti-tank guns, 
and machine guns. The Brit, heavy 
tanks moved forward under a barrage and 
passed right round to the roar of the forts. 
Broadly, the heavy tanks were used for 
assault all through the campaign, the 
light tanks to carry out reconnaissance 


and to isolate each successive It. strong¬ 
hold ; and, when the bigger tanks and the 
infantry saw success assured, the light 
tanks pushed on to the next objective. 

The struggle for Libya: defence of 
Tobruk. After the conquest of Cyrenalca 
by Wavell the centre of military gravity 
shifted to the Balkans and Wavell’s Army 
of the Nile was called upon to supply an 
expeditionary force for Greece. This 
depletion of the Nile Army was probably 
politically necessary: but it foredoomed 
the Brit, forces left in Cyrenaica. For 
while Tripoli remained in the hands of 
the Itjilians the road to Benghazi lay open 
to Ger. forces, provided these could be 
landed unobtrusively further W. and 
assembled for a determined surprise 
assault on Benghazi. Ger. armoured 
formations of first-rate quality wore, in 
fact, landed in N. A. and formed the spear¬ 
head of an intended attack on Egypt from 
the W., to be co-ordinatod with indirect 
attack from the E. through revolt In 
Iraq. Rashid Ali’s coup d'etat and the 
Ger. plan to seize Syria utterly failed, 
iiowever. through the prompt action of the 
Brit, military commanders, and this In 
spite of the Ger. succ-ess in Greece and Crete. 
{See Iraq and Syria.) The Germans 
under Rommel (q.v.) first made their 
appearance up the E. coast of the Gulf 
of Bidra late in Mar., and the real strength 
of their force was cleverly concealed from 
the Brit, garrison in Cju'cnaica until the 
road to Benghazi had been overrun. The 
Brit, garrison withdrew and in a few days 
the Ger. mechanised troops had captured 
Gyrene, Benghazi, Derna, and Bomba. 
By the end of April the enemy was stand¬ 
ing about 5 m. across the Egyptian 
frontier, harassed by light forces of the 
Brit, armoured units. Tobruk, now 
isolated, remained in Brit, hands. In all, 
4 Ger. mechanised columns were engaged, 
and in spite of the great length and the 
exposed nature of his lines of communi¬ 
cation, the enemy succeeded in bringing 
up tanks and heavy motor vehicles. 

The defence of besieged Tobruk was a 
veritable epic in Brit, military annals. 
The siege was, in fact, a deliberate piece 
of Brit, strategy invited by Wavell to 
halt the Ger. movement on Egypt. It 
changed the face of the campaign by 
becoming a nodal point of defence 
obstructing the enemy’s lines of com¬ 
munication, and compeUing liim to main¬ 
tain a large investing force at Tobruk 
which could not operate on Egypt. For 
mouths the small Eng. and Australian 
garrison, numbered in hundreds only, 
defied the armoured power and constant 
bombing of Rommel’s troops. 

Frequent bold sorties by Brit, patrols 
wore the feature of the next few months. 
Armoured forces, supported by mobile 
artillery, inflicted casualties on the enemy 
almost daily. The growing strength of 
the Army of the Nile rendered these 
tactics increasingly effective. By early 
Sept, the Gommonwealth land and air 
forces standing between the Axis army 
and the Suez Canal were far more power¬ 
ful than they had ever been since the war 
began. Those forces included Brit,, 
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Indian, S. African, Australian, and New 
j^alond troops, many of whom had 
already been toughened In hard cam- 

S aig^. With Axis forces blocked on a 
ne stretching roughly duo S. from 
SoUuin tlie desert was now held by an 
army and an air force greatly outnumber¬ 
ing those which forced their way to 
Benghazi in the original Libyan campaign 
of the autumn of 1940. In July 1941 
Auchinleck (q.v.) replaced Wavell. 

Throughout this X)eriod Brit, sub¬ 
marines, destroyers, and bombers wrought 


I The It. Ariete Div. was in reserve at Bir 
el Gobi, some 80 m. SE. of Tobruk. The 
enemy’s main infantry force was strung 
round the Tobruk garrison. 

Second British offensive (Nov. 1941); 
battle of SUli Rezegh. The second Brit. 
Libyan offensive began on 17 Nov. 1941, 
when Auchinleck opened the attack by 
the newly constituted Eighth Army under 
Gen. Cunningham, the conqueror of It. 
E. A. The Brit, plan was to strike 
right across the desert with their armoured 
forces by cutting in between the Ger. 



havoc among Axis supply 8hip.s, and on 
buildings, wharves, and moles at Tripoli, 
Benghazi, and other tns on the N, African 
coast. It was always evident that each 
side was now manmuvring for an attack 
as soon as climatic conditions permitted. 
When at length the Brit, did launch their 
offensive, it was motived partly by the 
policy of diverting pressure from the 
Russian armies defending the Caucasus. 
And when the oll'onsive was begun 
Rommel was nuikiiig his final i)ropara- 
tions to reduce the indomitable Tobruk 
garrison, which had held out for more than 
7 months. Kommel’s forces, continually 
reinforced from Italy and Greece, now 
consisted of 3 armoured divs., the 16th 
and 2l8t Panzer and the 132nd Ariete (It.) 
Divs., and, in addition, a Ger. infantry 
div. (motorised) and 4 other motorised It. 
divs. The main Ger. armoured force was 
SE. of Tobruk, with another panzer div, 
on the coast some way to the E. of the tn. 


tanks around Tol)ruk and the It. tank.s 
at Bir el Gol)i and leaving the strong 
frontier garrisons behind to lie attended 
to first by mobile inlantrx^ and then, later, 
when the main objective should have been 
attained, to bo reduced at will. The 
Eighth Army (or Army of the W. Desert) 
took up its i)rcliininary stations on a 
broad front from the Jarabub oasis. 
The attack was launched at nightfall on 
17 Nov., aiid at dawn on the next day 
the general advance began. As was to 
bo expected, there could be no strategic 
surprise as in Wavcll’s victory, for each 
army fully expected an attack by the 
other at any time. Moreover enemy 
aeroplanes were active and the movement 
of troops in the desert oven in ordinary 
times was difficult to hide. Auchinleck 
struck at the flank—bearing in mind that 
the coastal sector had been elaborately 
fortified by the Gormans and Italians— 
but far to the S. of the point where 
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Waveirs blow had fallen. In 36 hours 
Gen. Cunning'hani^ army had advanced 
75 in., and very soon its foremost elements 
had captured the important stronghold of 
Sidi Kezegh, on the escarpment 10 m. SE. 
of the perimeter defences of Tobruk. 
Within the first 5 days New Zealand troops 
had taken Bardia and Fort Capuzzo, 
while Indian troops seized 8idi Omar 
Nuovo. But the hub of ox)erations was 
the encounter between Brit, and Gor. 
ajpmoured forces about Sidi Kezegh, SE. 
of Tobruk, an area of about 40 sq. m. 


concentrated round Sidi Rezegrh, where 
the fighting grew hourly more intense 
and more furious. 

J’or sheer heroism there can have been 
little in this or any war to surpass that 
of those Brit, tank crews who, with 
lighter guns and thinner armour, stood 
up to and fought off time and again the 
massive Ger. medium tanks, armed with 
a gun twice the size of theii'S. The 
attempt to contain the Ger. tanks within 
the area Sollum-Sidl Omar-Tobruk meant 
dividing up the Brit, armoured forces. 



LIBYA AND EG Y1»T. ALLIED MOVEMKNTB, WHITE ARROWS; AXIS, BLACK 


A rough outline of the battle as a whole 
as it had shaped between 18 Nov. and 
23 Nov. shows that when the order to 
advance was given Indian formations, 
which were stationed at t-bo coastal end of 
the line, crossed the frontier and got 
behind the enemy forts there. New 
Zealanders, a little farther down the line, 
performed a similar operation, and went 
round Fort Capuzzo. Armoured divs., 
which were farther to the S., went straight 
ahead and then wheeled towards the 
coast, holding the Ger. armoured divs., 
which at the time wore operating between 
Solium and Tobruk. The tanks met the 
enemy on the coastal plain round about 
Sidi llezegh. The enemy was compietely 
surprised and, from that moment, 
strenuous efforts were made to prevent 
him from recovering from this initial 
blow. The great tank battle of 21~2 
Nov. was bloody, but inconclusive. 
Throughout 22-3 Nov. action was 


i whereas the Germans could concentrate 
theirs upon 1 brigade at a time. Rommel’s 
2 armoured divs. were SE. of Tobruk and 
SW. of Bardia. Seeing the dispositions 
of the Brit, forces he moved the larger 
part of the div. near Tobruk to join that 
near Bardia, and from the morning of the 
third day of the offensive this formidable 
combined div. of light and heavy cruiser 
tanks was attacking and trying to knock 
out tlie Brit, tank brigades 1 at a time. 
Heavy bombing attacks on enemy tanks 
and armoured vehicles in the desert were 
constantly delivered by the R.A.F., and 
in the first 6 days of the offensive the 
H.A.F. destroyed 120 Axis aircraft. A 
bold diversionary raid made by a Ger. 
tank column towards the Egyptian 
frontier through one of the gaps inevitable 
in the long Brit, 'line* penetrated east- 
wards, crossed the frontier, and reached 
a point half way between Sidi Omar and 
Halfaya. Then it was met by Brit. 
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aircraft and later by ground forces, which 
destroyed a third of the enemy tanks. 
On the following days elements of the 
main Brit, forces joined detachments 
advancing from long*beleaguered Tobruk. 
All through there was the most bitter 
fighting for Sidi Rozegh, the focal i)oint 
of the tank battles. 

HoinmeVs German Afrika Korps. By 
the end of Nov. the battle had resolved 
itself into 3 main areas, but, as at the 
beginning, the main and by far the most 
important front was the tank-strewn area 
round Sidi Hezegh. Oer. armoured force,s 
and motorised infantry i)enetratnd the 
Brit, positions on 1 Dec., only to be thrown 
out again after extremely bitter fighting. 
The It. Ariete Div., after losing half its 
remaining tanks in a violent action E. of 
Si<li Rezegh, fied northwards with Brit, 
forces in hot pursuit. Brit, bomber and 
fighter aircraft always retained mastery 
of the air. It was found, however, that 
in the 1000 sq. m. of desert over which 
fighting raged, the air arm was robbed of 
a great part of the importance it had 
attained in a land of roads, railways, and 
large tiis; for tanks in the open proved 
that they could not then be dominated by 
the air arm. Only armoured aircraft 
carrying quick-firing cannon were likely 
to reassert the authority of air fieets over 
land fleets. It may here be pointed out 
th^ the Germans had been specially 
trained as colonial troops. InMar. 1911 the 
Ger. connter-ofienHivo in Cyrenaica had 
been undertaken mainly by the specially 
trained Ger. Afrika Korps (q.v.), not an 
improvised organisation but the product 
of large-scale work by certain dei>tR of 
the Gor. general stalT. It was Afrika 
Korps troops that had made their 
dramatic appearance at El Aghcila on 
the Gulf of Sirto in Libya late iu Mar. 
1941. 

Siege of Tobruk lifted. During the 
intense tank battle at the end of Nov. 
in the area about Sidi Rezegh and Bir el 
Hamod, where the (iermans made a des¬ 
perate effort to break westwards through 
the Brit, and New Zealand troops, Gen. 
von Ravensteiu, commanding the 2lKt 
Armoured Div., together with CIO other 
Ger. officers and men, was captured. 
Meanwhile Brit, mechanised patrols had 
reached the coast 8. of Benghazi; while 
in the 8., at .falo, another force was pre¬ 
paring to strike N.-westward to the coast. 
Rommel now threw all his remaining 
armoured forces into the fighting round 
Sidi Rozegh, and succeeded in breaking 
through the Brit, corridor, and again 
cutting off Tobruk. At this juncture 
both sides paused to refuel but the battle 
was soon rejoined, and Rommel was again 
defeated near El Gobi and the Tobruk 
supply line wiis restored. The loss of 
this area was a blow to Rommel, whose 
tanks were now being driven W. To the 
E. of the chief battlefield the greater part 
of the country between the Tobruk- 
Bardla road and the El Gobi-Sidi Omar 
road was now cleared of the enemy, 
though Bardia itself still remained in Ger. 
and It. hands. In the central Mediter¬ 
ranean many blows were struck at the 


enemy’s sea-borne supplies, loaded supply 
ships and tankers carrying petrol ajid 
ammunition being frequently torpedoed, 
bombed, and sunk. The siege of Tobruk 
was Uftod by 10 Dec. 

The battle had now been in proOTess 
for over 3 weeks, but the quick decision 
hoped for by Auchiuleck had not been 
obtained. Brit, tank losses had been 
severe, and the battle had not progressed 
according to iilan, the armoured battle 
being inconclusive; and, l)ut for strong 
pressure at Tobruk, the full force of the 
Ger. motorised infantry would Lave 
moved on Bardia to relieve the encircled 
garrison and thus have jeopardised the 
whole Brit, offensive. 

Rommel’s forces in retreat to Jedahya 
and El Agheila. British close in on IIal- 
faya. The beginning of the third phase 
came with the storming of El Adcm, on 
the escarpment dne 8. of Tobrnli and 20 
m. W. of 8idi Rezegh. Striking along the 
coast the Now Zealanders from Tobruk 
soon reached Gazala, while other Indian 
and Brit, troops pushed np from the 
8E.; and on the S. flank Brit, columns 
continued a slow but stoudy advance, 
mopping up enemy positions iu their 
progress. After 5 days of intense fight¬ 
ing, in wliich all his remaining forces were 
flung into the battle. Uommers front in 
Libya was broken, and his forces wore in 
retreat. 

lint though the enemy bad been driven 
out of the positions which barred the Brit, 
advance westward—with the exception 
of Bardia, Solium, and Halfaya—bis 
forces were far from destruction. The 
Brit, offensive was handicapped by the 
growing problem of transport over groat 
distances of desert terrain. Oyrene and 
Apollonia were taken on 21 Dec. and by 
the 22n(J the Eighth Army, now rein¬ 
forced, wore heavily pressing It. forces 
covering Benghazi, while Brit, mobile 
columns reached the coastal phiin on the 
Gulf of Sirte, 8. of the cap. Along this 
plain Ilominers Afrika Korps were re¬ 
treating in some disorder, abandoning 
large quantities of war material. Ben¬ 
ghazi was entered on Christmas Eve by 
the Royal Dragoons after it had been 
evacuated by the enemy. The enemy’s 
main forces under Rommel wore now in 
the Jedabya zone, where they were 
striving to repulse Brit, columns advanc¬ 
ing from the 8. Bardia was recaptured 
on 2 ,Tan. by 8. African troops, Bupi)orted 
by Brit, tanks, and over 1000 Brit, 
prisoners of war wore thereby released. 
Nearly 8000 Axis prisoners, including 
1000 Germans, were captured. 

The Brit, forces (under the command 
of Gen. Ritchie, who had succeeded Sir 
Alan Cunningham in Doc.) had covered 
over 400 m. in their advance across the 
country, which had occupied 6 weeks, 
Tho heaviest toll had been token of 
the enemy, and the war booty captured 
was enormous. On 6 Jan. It. infantry 
of the Trento Div. and the remnants of 
the Ger. Afrika Korps rallied on a line 
running S. from Jedabya, hotly engaged 
with Brit, troops of the Brigade of 
Guards. While Rommel was being 
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barred here, and in his subsequent retreat 
on El Atflieila, Brit, forces had taken 
Bolluin and were closing in on the excep¬ 
tionally strong positions at Halfaya. The 
importance of tho Halfaya positions to 
the enemy, and also to the Brit., was that 
they commanded 2 of tho shortest roads 
from the coastal belt at Kidi Barrani and 
Solium on to the escarpment. 

Rommel, having been pushed out of 
Jedabya, now inado a stand between 
Agheila and Marada, where a series of 
i)road wadis provided a natural ohstiiclo, 
and from that time (mid Jan.) he con¬ 
solidated his i)ositions while awaiting 
roinforceraents. 

Four months* lull. liommeJ's counter¬ 
attack. There now followed a period of 
some 4 months of imeasy quiescence, 
during which there were intcuiuittent 
patrol activities and air-raids. But behind 
these minor exchanges strenuous efforts 
were being made on both sid(!8 to rein¬ 
force and re-e(iuip the opposed armies. 
On May the storm broke. Bommel 
launclied tho Afrika. Korps to the attack, 
his object being to defeat the Brit, 
armoured forces arid to retake Tobruk. 
Probably the remoter objective was an 
advance on Suez concurrently with a 
break-through by the Ger. armies to the 
(.’aucasuH. iilie Brit. Command, through 
air reconnaissance, had foreseen the 
attack, and the Eighth Army under 
Ritchie was fully prepared to meet it. 
Tho Bi'it. air forces opened a counter- 
offensive on the 2lBt Ger. Armoured l)iv. 
with lieavy attacks against enemy for¬ 
ward nerodronies. On the night of 2()-- 
27 May the Afrika Korps passed to the 
S. of Bir Maclieim, moving N. with great 
rapidity towards 7\oronia, and also 
towards the old hattletields of El Duda 
and Sidi Rezegli, which were actually 
reach(*d by some of its most forward 
troops, Tliost' were soon driven off by 
Brit, armoured forces. On the same 
night the enemy attempted a landing 
from the sea near Acruina, but was driven 
off by Brit, naval forces. Long before 
they approached El Adem, which is near 
Tobruk, or Acronia, the Axis armoured 
and motorised trooj)s were brought to 
action by tho 1st and 7th Brit. Armoured 
Uivs., together with Brit, heavy tank 
brigades. 

* Jiattle of the Cauldron*: French de¬ 
fence at Bir Hacheim. The full brunt 
of tho enemy initial (ulvanco to the K. 
of Bir Hacheim was taken by tho 3rd 
Indian Motor Brigade Group, which was 
t)vorborne by sheer weight of metal, but 
not until after it had inflicted heavy 
losses on the enemy. Meanwhile an 
attack on Bir Hacheim had been beaten 
off by tho I'ree Fr. forces, with enemy 
losses. RommcTs attacks on the N. front 
of the Brit, main positions S. of Gazala, 
launched on tho 27th, achieved little. 
Throughout 28, 29, and 30 May there 
was very heavy and continuous fighting 
between tlie Brit, armoured divs. and 
brigades and the Ger. Afrika Korps, 
backed up by tho It. Mobile Corps. The 
battle swayed backwards and forwards 
over a wide area, from Acroma, in the N., 


to Bir Hacheim, 40 m. to the S., and 
from El Adem to the Brit, minefields, 
30 m. to the westward. On 2 Jime an 
enemy column 18 m. long, headed by 60 
tanks and containing 2000 motor trans¬ 
port vehicles and lorried infantry, and 
strongly supported by artillery, swept 
round Bir Hacheim in a SW. direction, 
and headed for the Brit, positions in the 
‘Cauldron,’ an area lying between the 
gaps In the minefields. A series of 
exceptionally fierce engagements took 
place. An attack launched by Rommel’s 
main armoured forces against tho Brit, 
positions known as * Knightsbridge ’ was 
stopped by Brit, and Indian infantry and 
artillery, and the enemy was driven back 
westwards. After nearly 2 days of furious 
fighting the first pliase of the ‘battle of 
the Cauldron’ ended in a definite Ger. 
repulse; while in the S. the Free French, 
now surrounded at Bir Hacheim, held fast 
against almost continual attacks, fl’his 
third Jjibyan campaign was waged by the 
Brit. Command on different lines from 
the previoTis encounters. This time 
Auchinlock was content to let his adver¬ 
sary take the offensive in the hope that 
ho might wliittle away his armoured 
strength by a succession of attacks on 
rf)ck-Iike defences, and in mighty but 
fruitless battles with the greatly streng¬ 
thened Brit, armoured units. 

Rommel cajdures Tobruk, At this stage 
the com'se of the battle swung sharply 
against Ritchie’s army. Ritcdiie's 
counter-attack on 4 June on Rommel’s 
forward base in the Brit, minellold area 
was premature, and the Brit, forces were 
comi)Clled to fall back before a fierce 
counterstroko and suffered considerable 
losses. Rommel was therefore able to 
concentrate his attention on Bir Hacheim. 
Ritchie tried to lift tho pressure on this 
pt)sition by using mobile troops and 
intense air support, but on 10 dune he 
decided that the risk of maintaining this 
isolated garrison was too great, and it 
was withdrawn. With tho fall of Bir 
Hacheim the investing enemy forces were 
released for eo-operation with tho forces 
preparing to attack in the Knightsbridge- 
E1 Adem area, and 3 days later tho Brit, 
had to abandon some positions there, 
which opened (he way for Rommel to 
break through to tlio coast and try to cut 
off the. 1st fc?. African and 60th Hivs. in 
tlieir position S. of Gazala. Rommel 
continued to press his attack in tho El 
Adem area and estab. himself E. of the El 
Adorn defended local area at Sidl Rezegh. 
After 4 days of tho fiercest fighting 
Ritchie on 17 Juno withdrew his army to 
tho El Adem-El Diida-Sidi Rezegh area, 
and concentrated his main forces towards 
tho frontier, leaving a garrison in Tobruk. 
This proved disastrous. Ifommel wheeled 
sharply round westward, and on 20 June 
attacked Tobruk from tho SE. The 
attack on the Brit, garrison at Tobruk 
began in earnest with panzer tlirusts of 
cousiderablo ferocity and dive-bombing 
Stukas following a particularly heavy 
artillery barrage. Scratch units formed 
of engineers, men of the Ordnance Corps 
and Army Service Corps, together with 
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S. Africans, fought with desperate bravery 
against the most hopeless odds both in 
men and material. The Brit, and S. 
African forces retired inside the in and 
put up a gallant fight, hurling back 
attempt after attempt of the Germans and 
Italians to enter the tn. Then dusk fell. 
Under cover of darkness the enemy crept 
up, entered the streets, and began to 
force the dofc'uders out of the houses with 
grenades, tommy-guns, and machine 
guns. House-to-house flgliting ensued, 
and the garrison was forced to surrender. 
28,000 prisoners being taken by the 
enemy, together with much material. 

Explanation of the Eritish defeat. 
Superiority of the Herman tanks and anti¬ 
tank guns. Thus for the third time in 2 
years a Brit, forcjo sufi’ered a reverse in 
Libya, and each tirrie the reverse followed 
what laid a]>pt^arod to be substantial vic¬ 
tory, the enemy in the first 2 bat tles being 
driven back to the border of Trii)olitania. 
In all the battles the fighting took place 
at great distances from bases, and not 
only was the vast battlefield barren, 
waterless, and uninhabited, but it con¬ 
tained only 3 natural defensive positions, 
and these wore coastal tns. The only 
way to win a desert success on sutdi a 
terrain was to assemble a fort^e strong 
enough to defeat tlie enemy’s armoiir so 
thoroughly tluit there was none left to 
get away. But in this, as in the 2 previous 
battles, the Brit, armoured force was 
inadequate for this task. With the 
armoured forces nearly e(pial in mere 
numbers, as was the ease in this third 
battle, the decisive factor was hitting 
power. Apart from some serious blunders 
in tarties, the main refison for the Brit, 
reverse was the fact that they were out¬ 
gunned. The new (Jen. Grant (Amcr.) 
tanks carried excellent TT) mm. guns, but 
the bulk of the Brit, force consisted of 
tanks armed with a 2-poundcr gun, which 
was useless against Ger. tanks equipped 
with at least- a 47-mm. gun. It was his 
contempt for the Brit, tanks that led 
Rommel to make his eoiitident sweep 
northwards in the opening days of the 
battle, and tlioiigli tlio Grants were a sur¬ 
prise, they were not in sutllcient numbers 
to prove decisive. Tlie fact that victory 
so long seemed within the Brit, grasp was 
due to an improved recovery of damaged 
tanks, and to the commanders’ skill and 
courage in individual encounters. Again, 
Rommel liad the advantage in anti-tank 
guns, and showed much cleverness in their 
use. 

JInt the Brit, reverse was not to be 
assigned entirely to the undoubted if 
temporary inferiority of their mechanised 
arms; for Ritchie still held Rommel’s 
forces, and could still hope to win, until 
13 June, when tlio main Brit, armoured 
force ran into an ambush, and of the 300 
tanks with which the Brit, comma,ndor 
started the day only 70 (excluding light 
tanks) remained by niglitfall. In those 
few hours the battle was Jost, and lost on 
the spot, thus illustrating the truth tJiat, 
in these mechanised desert battles, one 
false move or one brilliant tactical stroke 
might turn the course of a campaign. 


TtommeVs advance on tJie Nile checked. 
The fall of the fortress compelled Auchin- 
lock to fall back before a victorious and 
bettor-armed foe to Mersa Matruh. 
Flushed with success Rommel now 
gathered his foT’cos for an advance on 
the Nile delta (3 July), but his advance 
now received a very definite chock at 
El Alamein. Having regrouped and 
replenished his tanks Rommel returned 
to renew the assault, but in a different 
direction, this time swinging liis armoured 
forces NE., while his coastal columns 
attacked from the VV. in the expectation 
of smashing the Brit, infantry in the 
Alamein ‘ box.’ But the Brit, commander 
immediately turned his forces N. and wtnit 
in against Ilommors Hank and rear. The 
fighting that ensued was fierce but short¬ 
lived, and before dusk the- Axis forces 
withdrew from the ridge to the 8. of the 
Brit. positi(niH, whence they had hoped to 
out-flank tI»o defence. Every day of 
successful resistance and counter-attack 
served to reduce the peril to Egypt. 
Moreover the allied air forces, whose 
co-oporation with the land and naval 
forces was growing daily closer, wore now 
increasing their attatJis to a scale un¬ 
precedented in the Middle E. For a vital 
change had come over the desert battle. 
The Axis momentum had spent itself. 

Churchill visits Egypt. Appointment of 
Gens. Alexander and Montgomery. Before 
the fall of ’J’obruk most of the C-pounder 
guns which were to be used in the corning 
battle had been dispatched, together with 
the more heavily armed and more heavily 
gunned Brit, tanks; while, in addition, 
Roosevelt sent over a number of Sherman 
tanks and a largo number of self-proiadled 
105-mm. guns for contending with the 
Ger. 88-mm. high-velo(dty guns, all of 
which were destined to play a recognisable 
part in the forthcoming battle of E^pt. 
It was essential to bring the Brit. Eighth 
Army into a cundition to regain the 
initiative and to resume the offensive, this 
being an integral part of the Allies’ whole 
N. African strategy. By rearming the 
men on a gigantic scale, the disfisters of 
the summer were eventually repaired and 
the defence of Egypt, converted into a 
successful attack. Churchill, having 
visited Egypt, decided to make changes 
in tlie higher command, and Alexander 
(q.v.), the defender of Burma, replaced 
Auchinleok, who was later transferred to 
India, while Montgomery (q.v.) waa 
appointed to command the Eighth Army. 
On 10 Aug. (Jiurchill gave Alexander 
the instruction to take or destroy at the 
earliest opportunity the Ger.-It. army 
commanded by Rommel, together with 
its supplies and establishments. Inten¬ 
sive preparations were made behind the 
Brit, lines in face of an imminent attack 
by the Axis army. Rommel delivered 
his attack on the Eighth Army, which 
was now reinforced by the 44th Div., on 
tlie night of 30-1 Aug. Pivoting on the 
Italians in the coastal a,roa he eariie round 
the Brit, open S. fiauk, which had been 
left free of the Qattara Depression in order 
to allow liberty of movement in the event, 
of a turning operation, with the whole 
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Ger, Afri]^ Korps, including the 90th Axis troops to the soutliward, an^ 

Light D^., 2 panzer dlvs., and a large to 6 It. divs., largely motorise^ 
part of the 20th It. Motorised Corps. sealed. As the Brit, advance reacht. 

Renewal of the struggle at El Alamein, Daba, and later Fuka, the enemy^s hv 
Rommel driven book, Kommel found him- of supply and retreat were equah. 
self confronted with stiff resistance and severed. They were left in a waterless 
with artillery used on the largest scale desert to perteh or surrender. Tactically 
and abundantly supplied with ammuni- the position had grown serious for Rom- 
tion. After 3 days he withdrew with mel on 1 Nov., when a corridor W. of 
heavy losses. Rommel could ill afford Tel-el-Eisa was enlarged, and a lane 
losses, for he had been much hampered by cleared for armoured formations which 
the sinking of his supply ships by Brit, were at last able to advance on to open 
submarines and by Brit, and Amer. air ground. Thorcmpon Brit, and Indian 
attacks from Malta and Egypt. The troops advanced rapidly and soon 
heaviest fighting took place between widened the already formidable gap in 
Heimeimat, near the Qattara Depression, RommeTs lines. The Axis retreat, which 
and the Ruweisat Ridge in the left centre had begun methodically on 3 Nov., first 
of the Brit, line, and Rommel was forced N. of the Qattara Depression, had by 
to fall back slightly. The Brit, com- 7 Nov. become a rout, 
mander of the Eighth Army had wrested Halfaya Pass and Tobruk recaptured. 
the initiative from Rommel by this date Cyrenaica overrun. When this remark- 
(2 Sept.), and 4 days later Rommel had able battle opened the Afrika Korps front 
been driven back to his starting point, line army was composed of some 100,000 
Wherever he probed the Brit, lines for a mixed Germans and Italians with nearly 
weak spot ho was hurled back with losses. 700 tanks, of which possibly two-thirds 
During the whole attack, especially on wer<^ It., and a very strong army of artil- 
2-3 Sept., the Axis made air attacks on lery and anti-tank guns. Well over half 
the biggest scale, sev. raids being carried these tanks were totally destroyed or 
out by as many as 100 ah-craJEt, each time knocked out or captured, and the remainder 
meeting with severe reverses. were picked up in deserted w^orkshops 

The Uritish victory of El Alamein {23 in the rear areas, 46 being found at El 
Oct.-^7 Nov. 1942). By late Oct. Alexan- Daba. The majority of the guns (over 
der was ready to pass to the offensive. 1000) were either destroyed or captured. 
There followed one of the most glorious Von Stumme, who had commanded the 
victories of Brit. arms. It was realised Axis forces during Rommors brief absence 
by the Brit. Command that the enemy in Berlin, was killed. Ritter von Thoma, 
was converting the position in front of commander of the Afrika Korps, and 
the Brit, line into a fortress, blasting numerous other senior Gor. and It. officers 
gun-pits and trenches in the solid rock, were taken prisoner. By mid Nov. the 
and laying enormous and elaborate mine- number of Axis losses in men was more 
fields. An attack round Rommel’s S. than 70,000. The Brit, casualties were 
flank would have led into difficult terrain, 13,600. The race for the Libyan ports 
and was therefore impracticable. Yet, on had now begim. Halfaya Pass fell a few 
the other hand, a frontal attack was a days later, and Tobruk was once again in 
most formidable operation. It was, how- Brit, hands by 13 Nov. 
ever, decided to attack frontally by Within a few days Solium and Bardia 
putting up a terrific artillery and air wore also in Brit, hands, and vdthin 4 
barrage under cover of which the infantry weeks from that time the Eighth Array 
would advance and clear the mineflelds had overrun the whole of Cyrensdea. 
for the subsequent advance of the While Brit, engineers wore effecting ro- 
armoured units, and these tactics were pairs to the Benghazi (q.v.) docks to 
completely successful. On a 6-m. front render the port practicable as a supply 
of attack the Brit, had a 25-pounder gun base, Montgomery’s forces pressed hard 
or heavy weapon every 23 yds; it was on the heels of the Ger. Afrika Korps. 
necessary to cfi'ect penetration of about In the last week of Oct. Ronirael reached 
6000 yds at the first stroke in order to got the powerful natural position of El 
through the minefields, trenches, and Agheila, where, having received reinforce- 
batteries of the enemy, and this w^as ments, ho hoped to concentrate his re- 
BUCcessfuUy achieved, the Brit.- and organised forces for resistance. But on 
Amor.-mannod air squadrons contributing 13 Nov. the Brit. Eighth Army out- 
signally to the successful operation. This manmuvred him and turned his forces 
aerial ascendancy was used with the most out of their strong positions at Mersa 
devastating effectiveness. Heavy blows, Brega, just E. of El Agheila, at little cost 
too, were constantly struck at Roinmcd’s to themselves. Rommel’s forces then 
supplies by the navy. The Brit, naval renewed their retreat westwards, relent- 
and air forces sank 50,000 tons of Axis lessly pursued by the Brit, forceis. Allied 
shipping over these few days. On 29 fighter-bombers, oporatmg on an unpre- 
Oct. there was a big-scalo encounter cedeuted scale, wore emplo 3 ^od to hai‘as8 
between opposing tanks, tho Axis forces the enemy in his retreat. Axis air 
being driven off with considerable losses, activity being entirely ineffective in 
and Brit, gains i)cing held while tank preventing th(«3e operations, 
losses w’^ere slight, i’rom the moment Anglo-American landing in French 
that the seaward fiank of tho enemy was North Africa. U.S. and Brit, forces 
broken and the great mass of the Brit, landed in Fr. N. A. early on the morning 
armour flowed forward and successfully of 8 Nov. 1942. The city of Algiers at 
engaged the panzer diva., tho fate of tho once surrendered, and thus paved the way 
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for the occupation of the surrounding: area. 
The only serious resistance was from navy 
and coast defence artillery, the mass of the 
Fr. armed forces liarlng no wisli to 
oppose the entry of Amer. troops. Brit, 
naval forces of icrreat strenfftJi covered the 
expeditions. The landing- forces, wluch 
were under the command of Lt.-Gon. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower (q.v.), coTnmander 
of all Amer. troops in the European 


allow Amer. forces to pass through 
Tunisia. Giraud, who had escaped from 
a Ger. prisoner-of-war camp and, later, 
from Vichy France, arrived in Algeria to 
assume the leadership of the Er. move¬ 
ment and. to organise the Fr. N. African 
army to fight beside tljc forces of the 
Allies. Tu a broadcast to the cominandcrs 
of the Fr. fleet at Toulon Darlan (q.v.) 
asked them to bring the fleet over to N. A. 


I 



Jfnjnrial IVar MuseAim: Crown (Joj)ijriaht 


EL ALAMEIN TO EL AGIIEJLA: 750 MILES IN THREE WEEKS 
Ousader and Sherman tauks pass through Mersa Matruli. 


theatre of operations, was led by XJ.S. 
Hangers in separate parties at stratogic 
points, followed by armoured infantry 
and small numbers of marines and blue¬ 
jackets. Parachute troops seized vital 
airports and communications. Aircraft 
from carriers and heavy imita of the Amer. 
and Brit, navies covered the landings. 
The landing parties swept inshore ofl! the 
beaches near Algiers and Oran, capturing 
3 air-flelds. Resistance from coastal 
batteries was dealt with by allied naval 
forces imdor the supreme command of 
Adm. Sir Andrew Cunningham (q.v.). 
The capture of the naval base of Oran 
virtually ended all Fr. resistance in the 
Mediterranean. The immediate objec¬ 
tive of the allied forces was Tunis, and 
Roosevelt requested the bey of Tunis to 


Darlan’s assassination soon afterwards 
left Giraud as the solo leader. This great 
N. African enterprise was planned iu April 
and duly 1942, when Marshall, head of 
the Amer. Army and Air Force, visited 
London with King, Commander-in-Chief 
of the U.S. Navy. DetaUed negotiations 
with anti-Axis elements in N. A. were 
conducted by Clark, deputy-commander 
to Eisenhower, together with 3 Brit, and 
some Amor, oflicers, who met in a lonely 
house on the coast. The expedition, and 
indeed all the participants in this pre¬ 
liminary conference, narrowly escaped 
capture by the Vichy police. 

The Tunisian campaign opens. 
Eighth Army's pursuit of Marshal Rom- 
mu. Fall of Tripoli. In the early days 
of the Tunisian campaign Brit, infantry 
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aod artlUfiry, on 17 Nov., reached the 
important pass at Djebel Aboid In the N., 
and, in their first rush after landing: at 
Algiers, it seemed as if the Allies might 
capture Tunis without difficulty. Then 
the Germans, having landed heavy rein¬ 
forcements and supplies from Sicily, stif¬ 
fened their resistance. A general advance 
of all the allied forces in Tunis in co-opora- 
tion with the Eighth Army under Mont¬ 
gomery now depended on the speed with 
which that army could advance into 
Tunisia. Advanced elements of the army 
cut Rommel’s retreating columns in two 
at Wadi Matratin (50 m. W. of El Agheila) 
on 17th Dec., but the Germans succcodod 
in breaking out of the flanking trap. With 
the possession of advanced air-flclds in 
Trlpolitania the siege of Malta w^is vir¬ 
tually ended, and towards the close of 
Jan. the Island’s aircraft were co-operating 
in the Brit. ofCoiiRive in Tripolitania. On 
the road to Tripoli the Ger. rearguards 
fought stiff delaying actions, notably near 
Tarhuna and Castol Benito. The Brit, 
flag was hoisted in Tripoli on ‘23 Jan. 
1943—a symbolic act which in effect 
marked the end of Mussolini’s colonial 
empire—but the Eighth Army passed 
rapidly on, Montgomery’s aim being to 
come to grips with Kommel’s army. 
Rommel left all along the road of his 
retreat—the longest known in military 
hist.—strong rearguards and minefields 
to hold up the Brit, advance. There was 
now no doubt that he would stand and 
fight along the Mareth line, 200 m. W. 
of Tripoli. This lino was a strong series 
of coTiTioctod defences, on the pattern of 
the Maginot line, which some years 
previously had been constructed by Fr. 
engineers, no doubt with the intention of 
holding Tunisia against any possible 
attack by the Italians. It started on the 
coast in the Gulf of Gabos, and extended 
through Mareth to Matmata (a length of 
20 m.). At the W. (uid were deep wadis, 
and a chaos of liills offering strong vantage 
points for defence. 

Rommel attacks at Sejcriane and joins 
forces with von Arnim. Rommel takes the 
Kasserine Pass. Allies regain the initia¬ 
tive. The purpose of the Allies was to 
end Ger. occupat ion of N. A. as speedily as 
possible, particularly as the Germans were 
still able to land rcinforcoments and guns 
and tanks at Bizorta. To accomplish this 
purpose the Brit. First Army under 
Anderson must advance in the N. of 
Tunisia tlirough Mateur to Tunis, and 
attack the forces of von Arnim. Further 
S. the Americans liad Gafsa and Maknassi 
as their immediate objectives. Fr. forces 
were to co-operate, and tlie whole concep¬ 
tion of the allied thrusts was to deprive 
the Axis forces of their control of tho 
‘corridor* extending between tho sea and 
mts from Gabes to Tunis, and to drive 
them into tho sea. With Montgomery’s 
arrival on tho S. border of Tunisia in mid 
Feb. the other allied armies now had some 
opportunity of driving against tho flanks 
of tho road up which Rommol’a Afrika 
Korps must if engaged and defeated at tlie 
Mareth line withdraw. But the Axis 
forces took the initiative on 14 Fob., 


when they began a twofold thrust towards 
the W. and NW.—through the Faid Pass 
against Sidi Bon Zid, 70 m. W. of Sfax, 
and In tho direction of Sbeitla. 60 m. W. 
of Sidi Bou Zid. Early in Mar. the Axis 
forces made repeated attacks In the 
Sejenane area and gained groimd, though 
at heavy cost. It was soon clear that 
Rommel’s long retreat had been skilfully 
executed, though harried the whole way 
by the Eighth Army and the R.A.F. In 
Tunisia he succeeded in joining hands with 
von Arnim and completing the occupation 
of a broad belt of tor. stretching from 
Tunis to the S. frontier, and ho was now 
trying to seize the initiative by striking 
at first one foe and then another, while his 
adversaries, who, apart fi*om the Eighth 
Army, had but small forces, had to with¬ 
draw into tho mountains to regroup, 
having failed to pin Rommel against the 
coast. Following up his success Rommel 
captured the Kasserine Pass, 20 m. W. of 
Sbeitia, and then attacked at the pass of 
Sbiba, which was hold by Brit, units of 
the Brigade of Guards. But these were 
temporary and comparatively slight 
reverses, for soon Rommel’s detached 
forces N. of tho Mareth Une were hurled 
back through the Kasserine Pass and 
retreated on Gafsa. The plan to cut 
through Anderson’s lines in N. Tunisia, 
and turn his positions from tho sea to 
Jebel Mansone, was foiled with heavy 
losses, but the Germans persisted in their 
attocks. On 6 Mar. Rommel’s infantry 
and tanks delivered 2 heavy attacks 
against the Eighth Army in tho Mareth 
area, hut the Gormans suffered severe 
casualties, those of tho Eighth Army 
being negligible. In otlier parts of Tunisia 
Axis offensive efforts wore now being 
relaxed, and the Allies, after a long set¬ 
back, had at last regained the initiative. 

Battle of the Mareth Line. On 20 Mar. 
Montgomery attacked tho Mareth line by 
a frontal and 2 flank attacks. The 
frontal attack began with hundreds of 
guns pouring tons of explosives on a sector 
less tlian a m. wide. Simultaneously with 
this, tho main attack on tiio centre of tho 
Mareth Hue, Brit, forces pierced the Axis 
coastal flank, and carried out another 
diversionary flank movement on El 
Hamma, 20 in. behind the Mareth lino. 
There was desperate fighting for the Ger, 
stronghold by the Wadi Zigzaou. Cross¬ 
ing tlie Ger. minefields under intense fire 
Brit, troops spread into the wadi, crossed 
the ravine under cross fire, and clambered 
up the bank of the wadi with scaling 
ladders. But, although they estab. a 
bridgehead ff»r a time in the Mareth line 
and took 3000 prisoners, they soon after¬ 
wards lost the bridgehead to a strong 
counter-attack by tho pick of Rommel’s 
troops. On 23 Mar. Montgomery trans¬ 
ferred the main weight of his attack 
round the Matmata Hills, throwing in 
infantry and tank forces to support the 
outflanking units which had already been 
engaging the enemy behind tho Mareth 
line SE. of El Hamma. While this change 
of plan was being carried out the Mareth 
forces continued to fight a holding battle, 
creating as best they could the illusion 
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that the battle for the bridgehead would 
be renewed. The capture of a dominant 
hill (known as Hill 184), which denied to 
the enemy any distant view of the broad 
amphitheatre between the Jebel Melab, 
15-20 m. S. of El Hamma, and the Jebel 
Tebaga running to the NE.. in which it 
was intended to draw up the Brit, forces, 
was effected after the dooision to switch 
the main attack from the centre, and w^as 
a vital part of the plan. The plan was 
to surprise the enemy by violation of the 
usual rule of attack by night and give 
him no time to make fresh dispositions. 
The R.A.F. started the attack on El 
Hamma at 2 p.ra. on 20 Mar., and 2 hrs 
later the barrage of medium guns, howit¬ 
zers, and 25-pounders opened. At the 
same time tanks and infantry wont into 
action. By next day the (Germans were 
caught between the hUis to the E. and the 
allied forces, with no escape except 
towards the Mareth line, which by now 
was crumbling, or northward through 
Gabes. By the 28th the Eighth Army 
was in possession of the whole of the 
strongly organised defences of the Mareth 
line, the Axis forcfis withdrawing at great 
cost of tanks guns, motor transport, and 
men (8000 prisoners), and retreating 
through Gabos, which was then being 
bombarded by Brit, warships. 

British victory of Akarit. Eighth Army 
contacts American forces from Gafsa. 
SfaXt Kairouan, and SotLSse taken. Bom- 
meVs forces escape northward. The allied 
aitack on Tunis and Bizerta. The Axis 
defeat at El Mareth was soon followed 
by another defeat at the hands of the 
victorious Eighth Army at Akarit, a 
very strong position N. of Gabes. In 
pitch darkness on the morning of 6 April 
some 500 Brit, guns opened up on the 
position. Under cover of the barrage 
Brit, and Indian infantry overwhelmed 
the surprised Axis forces, seized all key 
olnts, and estab. a bridgehead. A hole 
aving thus been blasted in the centre of 
Kommel’s defences, tlie Brit, tanks 
streamed through, chasing the retreating 
foe towards the N., and by nightfall of 
the same day the open country had been 
reached, and over GOOO prisoners token. 
At the same time the Eightli Army nnide 
contact with the 2nd U.S. Corps from 
Gafsa. Four days later Montgomery’s 
forces seized Sfax (90 m. N. of Mareth), 
and continuing a relentless pursuit were 
soon beyond La Hencha on the way to 
the port of Sousse. The air offensive was 
playing an even greater part in the opera¬ 
tions than ever before. Cagliari had been 
heavily bombed some time previously, a 
10,000-ton cruiser, Trieste, was sunk in 
La Maddaleua, Sardinia, numerous cargo 
boats were sunk in their attempts to bring 
oil and other supplies to the Axis forces 
in Tunis, and scores of large Savoya and 
Junkers transport planes were shot down 
or destroyed on their air-fields in Pantel- 
laria or in Sicily. Kairouan and Sousse 
were taken by 12 April, and the Eighth 
Army continued its advance through more 
difficult coimtry in the face of demolition 
and mines. The first junction between 
Anderson’s First Army and the Eighth 


Army occurred on 11 April some 20 m. 
from Fondouk, S. of Kairouan, so that 
the Axis had now lost the greater part of 
Tunis, and were being hemmed in within 
the NE. corner between Knfldaville and 
Pont du Fahs southward and Bizerta in 
the N. Some 20,000 Axis prisoners had 
been taken by the Eighth Army since 20 
IMar. Though the Oer. armour suffered 
severely in an engagement between 
Kairouan and Fondouk on 10 April the 
bulk of Rommel’s troops cse.aped north¬ 
ward to join von Arnim. On 14 April the 
Eighth Army’s advance guard reached 
Ger. prepared positions on the ridge 
between Enfldavillo (on the coast) and 
the Jebel Bou Hajar, a ridge running 
across the coast plain from the main 
mountain spine. Meanwhiio Fr. forces 
had taken part of Jebel Mansour, a 
position dominating the vailey of tlie 
Oued el Keb and the I’ont du Fahs region, 
while the Brit, troops of the First Army 
in the N. were driving von Arnim’s forces 
back along the Beja-Mateur road, so that 
tlie Allies had regained by now most of 
the i>o8ition8 they had previously occu¬ 
pied in the first rush through Tunis, only 
to lose them to von Arnim in Feb. By 
15 April the total number of prisoners had 
risen to JO,000. 

Axis forces driven into the perimeter of 
Tunis and Jiizerta. From the Nov. day 
when the Allies landed in Algeria and the 
First Army (then no more than a div. 
strong) began its advance into Tunisia, 
it wiwi obvious that the keypoint where 
the fate of N. A. would be decided was 
the old Arab port of Bizerta, now a first- 
class Fr. naval base. Most important of 
all to the Axis forces were the under¬ 
ground arsenal near I'erryville, S. of 
Bizerta, and the military oil port where 
sev. large tankers could berth together. 
But Bizerta, for all its underground 
arsenal and reservoirs, depended for 
replenishment on the It. merchant navy, 
and the continual pounding of the Axis 
supply service had already taken a 
tremendous toll. Since she had entered 
the war Italy had up to this time lost in 
merchant shipping sunk or captured well 
over 4,000,000 tons. On 19 April in one 
of the biggest aerial engagements fought 
in the African campaigns, an Axis air 
convoy was almost euthely destroyed by 
Amer. Warhawks and Brit. Spitfires. No 
fewer than 74 Ger. aircraft, including 68 
huge Ju. 52 transports out of 100 or 
more, were hurled to destruction on the 
beaches or in the sea, together with many 
of their escort machines. By the closing 
days of April the Amer., Fr., and Brit, 
forces were in contact with each other 
in an arc from the N. coast through 
Mejez ol Bab and Goubellat to Enflda¬ 
villo, and were fiercely attacking the 
enemy’s strongholds. The Axis forces 
were now penned into almost the imme¬ 
diate perimeter of Tunis and Bizerta, 
from which they could not escape by land, 
whilst evacuation by sea or air was 
hazardous In the extreme. There fol¬ 
lowed a period of the most bitter and 
bloody fighting, often hand to hand with 
knives and bayonets, for every yard of the 
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narrowing: gn^ound. every dominating ridge 
OP hill in a terrain nigged with complex 
positions of great natural strength. 

Oen. Anderson’s resistance in Tunis. 
Strategy of the final plan of attack. The 
whole Tunisian campaign was now. 
however, to undergo a rapid and most 
dramatic change; for before the end of 
the first fortnight of May the whole Axis 
army had been destroyed, and tho First 
and Eighth Armies, assisted by the 2nd 
Corps and Fr. colonial troops, had won 
one of tho greatest victories in the hist, 
of the Brit. Army. This swift transfor¬ 
mation was tho more remarkable in view 
of the situation only 6 months earlier. 
The Allies had invaded Tunisia the 
previous Nov. with only the weakest 
forces, the Brit. First ‘Army’ numbering 
barely 1 div. The actual forces which 
then invaded Tunisia were 2 infantry 
brigades of tho 78th Div., 2 commandos, 
2 battalions of parachute troops, and a 
composite force consisting of 1 regiment 
of Brit, tanks. 1 battalion of Amor, tanks, 
1 motorised company of the Ilifle Brigade, 
a battery of the Royal Hoi-so Artillery, 
and some armoured cars of the Derbyshire 
Yeomanry, together with some divisional 
artillery and ancillary services. These 
troops succeeded in rushing forward to 
the occupation of the important pass of 
Jebel Abiod, and, had the Fr. resident- 
general in Tunis stood firm against the 
Gor. demands, the Allies might have boon 
in Tunis by Christmas (1942). But he 
gave the Germans facilities for bringing 
in men and supplies, and very soon large 
Axis reinforcements were pouring into 
Tunisia. For a short time the Brit, 
forces clung to Mejez, drove the enemy 
back along tho Mateur road, held 
Tebourba, and even attacked jedeida. 
Eventually tho Brit, forces were obliged 
to reorganise tlu3ir line with Beja as the 
base arid Mejez as a salient. But they 
succeeded in holding the enemy until they 
were gradually reinforced by Ainer. and 
Fr. troops, and by the 46th (Infantry) 
Div. and the Gth (Armoured) Div. The 
Eighth Army’s advance from Tripoli at 
first increased the First Array’s burdens, 
for Anderson found himself confronted by 
formidable enemy forces which hoped to 
defeat him before Montgomery could 
arrive. Hence the Axis during Mar. 

i l943) launched a scries of attecks on the 
i^irst Army which at times Anderson had 
great ditticulty in resisting, the enemy 
advancing almost to Jebel Abiod and 
Beja, while Mejez was left at the apex of 
a very dangerous salient. Tho first task 
was to oust the enemy from these positions 
before delivering an attack, and on 28 
Mar. the First Army, strengthened by 2 
more infantry dlvs., sot to work. The 
Beja-Mateur road was cleared by tho 4th 
Div. almost to Sidi Nsir, while tho 78th 
Div. attacked the Oued Zarga Hills on 
7 April and, by a series of brilliant opera¬ 
tions, cleared them almost to Mejez. 
Meanwhile the Gth Armoured Div. and 
infantry of the 46th Div. broke through 
at Pichon and Fondouk, joined hands 
with the Eighth Armv, and pursued the 
enemy northwards to the Enfidaville line. 


Thus was the stage set for the general 
assault which began on 22 April with an 
attack by armour in the Bou Arada sector, 
and on tho next day the attack became 
general—the Eighth Army attacking 
along the Enfidaville line, the First on 
the Mejez sectors, and the 2nd U.S. 
Corps and some Fr. units in tho hills on 
the First Army’s left flank. 

Alexander opens the final offensive 
ai Mejez and Enfidaville. In planning his 
culminating attack Alexander, command¬ 
ing the whole 18th Army Group, realised 
that the enemy had grouped ^1 his 3 
armoured divs. astride tho Mejez-Tunls 
road to meet tho Brit, blow, and the one 
element of surprise he could hope to 
invoke lay in an unexpected concentra¬ 
tion of force at the point of impact. 
Surmising that von Arnim, tho Axis com¬ 
mander, would assume that the Eighth 
Army would be used to strike the final 
blow, Alexander opened the offensive with 
a feint attack on the Enfidaville line, 
discreetly withdrawing in the meantime 
3 divs.—the 7 th Armoured, which had 
fought aU tho way from El Alamein, the 
1st Armoured, and the famous 4th Indian 
Div.—which wore now transferred to the 
centre of tho First Army front at Mejez. 
It was left to tho rest of the Eighth Army 
to carry on the task of containing the First 
Panzer Army in the Zaghouan massif 
behind Enfidaville. Though von Arnim 
had strengthened his front before Mejez, 
his main dispositions were made to meet 
the thrust from Montgomery in tho S., 
and when the blow co^me from the W. he 
was unprepared and utterly overwhelmed. 
Indeed, the whole battle may be said to 
have been won before victory was visible; 
for the Axis steel ring from Bizorta to 
Enfidaville had been worn dangerously 
thin by tho methodical progress of the 
infantrymen and gunners of the Brit. 
First Army through tho difficult and 
tenaciously held mts and ridges command¬ 
ing tho Mejez-Tunis road. The jirraoured 
stroke which was delivered on 6 May, and 
split the Fifth Ger. Panzer Army in two, 
was essentially an exploitation of mastery 
already achieved. 

Fall of Bizerta and Tunis. A breach 
was opened by the Brit. First Army’s 
infantry in a night attack, and the 
armoured spearhead, its path blasted in 
advance by brilliantly organised air co¬ 
operation under Tedder, moved forward 
so rapidly that von Arnim’s plan of 
defence—to hold Bizerta os an isolated 
enclave, and to wheel most of his Fifth 
and First Armies back, pivoting on 
Zaghouan, to the Cape Bon Peninsula for 
a final stand—was completely shattered. 
Half tho Ger. Fifth Army was pushed 
N.-westwards from Tunis into a pocket 
the W. side of which was closed by the 
vigorous advance of tho 2nd IJ.S. Corps— 
w’^hich had some time previously been 
transferred from Gafsa to tho N. to co¬ 
operate with a I’r. force—^from Mateur 
(which important rail junction was seized 
by the Amer. corps on 3 May, together 
with hundreds of Ger. prisoners) to 
Bizerta and the mouth of the Medjerda R. 
In this pocket nearly 50,000 Ger. troops 
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and 6 grenerals, Including: the jreneral Africa, South-West, is bounded N. by 
commanding the Fifth Army, c^itulated Angola, W. by the Atlantic ^p®an, fe. ana 
en masse. Both Bizerta and Tunis fell E. by the Union of S. A. and Bct^niiana- 
later In the day of 7 May, the Americans land Protectorate. It lies between S. lat. 
entering Bizerta and the British Tunis. 17® 25' and the Orange K., J 

Von Jrnim’s withdrawal to Cape Bon strip between 17® 30 and 18 JO o. lar. 
peninsula foiled. Von Arnim captured^ extending from 21® to 25 E. long., ^^nown 
together with a quarter of a million as the Caprivi Zlpfei, and giving access to 
prisoners. It was the next stage, how- / the Zainbosi. The boundaries are toe 
ever, which justified still more striklufAy / Okavango and Kunene li.s in Oie ly. 
the tactics of Alexander in transferring | and the Orange R. in the S. 1 ho to^^ 
part of the Eighth Army to Increase the I area is about 317,700 sq. m. (excluding 
weight and impetus of the First Army's I Caprivi Zipfel, which is under the 
break-through. If von Arnim's planned Bechuanaland I’rotectorato and Walvis 


withdrawal to Cape Bon was to be frus¬ 
trated and his forces. Instead of effectua¬ 
ting a ‘ Dunkirk evacuation,' were to be 
decisively disintegrated, it was essential, 
on reaching Tunis, to have sufficient 
strength to fan out in 2 directions—one 
part of the spearhead to complete the 
encirclement of the enemy at the Med- 
jerda R., the other to pursue the Fifth 
Army retreating castwai’ds from the cap. 
and, by forcing a way down the Hammam 
Llf-Hammamet valley, to cut off from 
Cape Bon the strong Ger. F'irst Army 
which was held between Zaghouan and 
Enfidaville by the remainder of the Brit. 
Eighth Army and by the French who were 
now in possession of Pont du Fahs. This 
object was achieved. The Brit, armoured 
forces reached Hammamet and thereby 
disorganised all Axis resistance on their 
way. Cape Bon, with a largo additional 
haul of prisoners, was quickly seized. 
The Ger. First Army was sxirrounded, and 
on 12 May the last resistance collapsed. 
Von Arnim and his staff were taken 
prisoner, but Rommel had escaped to 
Germany. The R.A.F. and navy pre¬ 
vented any Ger. repetition of a ‘ Dunkirk.' 
In all over 60,000 of the enemy were 
killed and nearly a quarter of a million 
prisoners (more than half being Germans) 
were token. Only 638 escaped—mainly 
by air. The Brit, losses (killed, missing, 
and wounded) since the general offensive 
began were 36,000 in all (Eighth Army, 
11,500; First Army, 23,600). Thus was 
won a mainly Brit, victory which afforded 
a truly classic example of military art, 
orowniug tlie double campaign which had 
been begun 6 months previously by forces 
nearly 3000 ra. apart. The Ger. defeat 
was not inglorious. With the greatest skill 
the Germans, defeated at Alamein, and 
threatened in the rear, having lost control 
of the air early in the camT)aign, gathered 
their forces to hold a bridgehead, while 
Rommel undertook a retreat which was 
masterly in its timing of moves, economy 
of forces, and organisation of transport. 

See H. Rowan-Robinson, Wavell in 
the Middle East, 1942; IT.M. Stationery 
OflBce, The Battle of Egypt, 1943; A. 
Moorehead, The End in Africa, 1943; 
P. Guedalla, Middle East, 1940-42, 1944; 
H.M. Stationery Office, The Eighth Army, 
1944; Viscount Montgomery, El Alamein 
fo the Rwer Sangro, 1948; D. Young, 
Rommel, 1950; T'he Rommel Papers, ed. 
by B. H. Liddell Hart, 1953; F. W. von 
MeUenthin, Panzer Battles, 1939-1945, 
1955; II.M.S.O., T'he Mediterranean and 
the Middle East, vol. il, 1956. 


Bay, 375 sq. m.). The estimated pop. 
(1951) was Europeans, 49,641, and 
natives, 381,266, of whom over 165,000 
are estimated to bo in Ovamboland. The 
l>rin. native race is the Ovainbo (a Bantu 
race), and others are the Ilcreros and 
Hottentots. The Hereros are a pastoral 
race, but their tribal organisation woe 
ruthlessly shattered by the Germans in 
the Herero war. Under the S. African 
mandatory rule reserves have been 
ossi^ed for their occupation. 

Priysiral features. The (coastal areas 
of the W. are barren, especially between 
the Orange and Ugab R.s and towards 
the E. boundary, where a part of the 
Great Kalahari Desert is included in SW. 
A. There are good grazing dlsts. in the 
E., but the country »is a whole is poorly 
watered, only the Orange and Kunene 
R.s having a perennial flow. For the 
rest, SW. A. depends on wells and the sub¬ 
terranean streams of the ‘karst' region. 

Under the SW. A. Affairs Amendment 
Act of 1949, the ter. elects 6 representa¬ 
tives to the Union House of Assembly 
(parliament). The ter. is also represented 
in the Union Senate by 4 senators, 2 of 
whom are nominated by the governor- 
general. The other 2 ore elected, one for 
his knowledge of the ter.’s native races. 
Rogi.stercd voters also elect 18 members to 
the SW. A. Legislative Assembly. 

Commerce, comiimnications, etc. Stock- 
raising is the chief industry, but there is 
some agric. activity in the less barren 
regions of the N. Diamonds form the 
staple product, and the stones, if small, 
arc of good qxiality. Diamonds exported 
in 1964 amounted to 650,987 carats 
valued at £12,068,070. Minerals ex¬ 
ported (1964) included lead, £6,736,876. 
Other minerals exported were copper, tin. 
vanadium, zinc, an d m angancse. K arak ul 
skins exported in 1964 wore valued at 
£3,866,529 and live animals at £2,779,685. 
There is an important fishing industry, 
and preserved nsh exported (1964) was 
valued at £2,570,788. Excellent marble 
is found in quantity but is not worked to 
any extent. Meteorites are widespread. 
Imports (1954) totalled £22,660,018, and 
exports £36,848,432. The total length 
of the railway from the Cape witliin SW. 
A. is about 1300 m., much of the exten¬ 
sion having been carried out during the 
campaign of 1916. There is also a line of 
100 m. linking up the diamond fields near 
Liideritz. There are over 21,000 m. of 
road in the ter. and railway motor ser¬ 
vices operate over 3237 m. The main tns 
are Keetmanshoop, Mariental, Windhoek 
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(cap., European pop. 13,000). Swakop- 
mund, Walvlfl Bay, and Grootiontein. 

First World War campaign. At the 
beginning: of the First World War oam- 
paign the Germans seized Walvis Bay. 
Their forces, late in the campaign, were 
estimated at 5000 regulars and reservists, 
a high proportion of tho white pop. of 
13,000 being composed of well-trained 
reservists. Their total force was not 
large enough for operations in a colony of i 
320,000 sq. m. with a native pop. of 
90,000, many of whom were still smarting 
imder the memory of the Heroro war. 
The Union forces under Botha and Smuts, 
in spite of rebellion and the mutiny of 
the troops, compelled the Germans to 
surrender by July 1915, thus bringing to 
an end one of the most brilliant campaigns 
of the 1914-18 war. Under the treaty 
of Versailles the colony was ceded by 
Germany—who had annexed the country 
in 1881—to tho Union of S. A., which 
administers the ter. under mandate as an 
integral part of the Union. 

In the course of the Nazi regime in 
Germany efforts were soon made to induce 
the Ger. settlers in SW. A. to agitato for 
the retrocession of the country to Ger¬ 
many. By 1938-9 the whole atmo¬ 
sphere of the country was clouded with 
political anxiety owing to tho obvious 
efforte of tho Nazi Gov. to make the most 
of every Ger. community in every part of 
the world as a cell or nucleus for promot¬ 
ing Ger. influence. In SW. A. there were 
in 1938-9 approximately 20,000 Union 
nationals as against 10,000 Germans, 
but they were not politically organised. 
Hence, to counteract the pressure exerted 
by the Nazis on the loyalist elements, 
they formed the SW. African League, the 
objects of which were to knit the Union 
elements more strongly together and 
generally to strengthen resistance to Nazi 
influences by enlightening them on Union 
and Imperial policy. The retention of 
SW. A. must remain a cardinal feature in 
the Union’s external policy ; for the Union 
can never permit the intrusion of a power¬ 
ful and aggressive neighbour, nor does it 
desire the forces of anti-Semitism in the 
Union to bo strengthened. 

African Violet, Usarabora violet, popu¬ 
lar house plant. See Satntpaulia. 

Afridis, a numerous tribe belonging to 
the Pathan or Pukhtun div. of clans and 
occupying the mountainous region on tho 
NW. frontier of Pakistan. They are 
estimated to number some 250,000. 

Afrikaans, modern language which has 
developed mainly from 17th-cent. Dutch 
Introduced into S. Africa by the first 
settlers (see Afrikaner). A. is one of 
tho 2 official languages in S. Africa, 
English being the other. Applicants for 
publio appointments are usually required 
to be bilingual. According to the 1946 
census 57 -3 per cent of tho European pop. 
claimed A. os their mother tongue. In 
the rural areas, 82-4 per cent spoke A. in 
their homes; in the urb. areas the pro¬ 
portions speaking A. and English wore 
equal. There is a growing literature in A. 
which is officially encouraged. 

Afrikaner, person of pure European 

B.B. I 
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descent, b. in S. Africa or of A. parents; 
generally, but by no means exoiuslvely, 
applied to Europeans of non-Brit, 
descent. Usually the mother tongue is 
Afrikaans (q.v.). The main support of 
tho National party is from the A. section 
of the community. It Is a fallacy that Aj 9 
are anti-British per se, but they are 
essentially pro-S. Africans with repub¬ 
licanism an avowed political policy. The 
A.-Bond or Bond party was founded 
I (1879) in Cape Colony by J. H. Hofmeyr, 
du Toit, and others, and had as its object 
the furtherance of A. or Dutch influence 
in S. Africa. From its object and 
personnel it naturally followed that it 
warmly sympathised with the Boer reps, 
in their war with England (1899-1902). 
After that war it changed its name to the 
S. African party. In the first pEu*liament 
of the S. African Union this party, under 
the name of Het Volk (The People), 
secured a majority, and its leader, Gen. 
Botha, became Prime Minister. The 
chief A. leader against Gens. Botha and 
Smuts was Hertzog (qq.v.), whose 
attitude in the First World War was 
equivocal. The rebellion which took 
X)lac‘/e during the First World War was 
suppressed. For later developments see 
South Africa, History. See W. M. 
Macmillan, BaniUt Boer and Briton, 1929, 
and S. Patterson, The Last Trek, 1967. 

Afrit, see Ipbit. 

Afsluitdijk, dike in the Netherlands, 
extending from Den Oevor in the prov. of 
N. Holland to Friesland, about 2 m. 
SSW. of Ziirich. The dike is 19 m. long 
and separates the N. Sea from the 
Ijsselmeer (q.v.). It was completed In 
1932, and has an excellent roadway on its 
surface. There are locks at both ends of 
tho dike. 

After-image, in psychology, a sensory 
experience which persists after the ending 
of the stimulus. Immediately after look¬ 
ing at a red light which is switched off a 
vivid red A. may be seen for a short time. 
This is a positive A. A more common 
experience is that of the negative A. in 
which tho form and size of the object 
which has been looked at with steady gaze 
are reproduced, but in tho complementary 
colour. Thus a red object gives a blue- 
green A., and vice versa. Similar A.s are 
found in some other senses, but less 
strikingly than in sight. Positive A.s are 
the result of a burst of nervous Impulses 
from a sense organ shortly after tke 
stopping of the stimulus; negative A.s are 
attributed to the relative exhaustion of 
those sensory end-organs that have been 
made active during the previous stimula¬ 
tion. 

Afterbirth, see Placenta. 

Afterglow, phenomenon of a broad aroh 
of light, either whitish or rosy, which 
sometimes appears above the highest 
clouds after sunset, and is duo to fine 
particles of dust which affect the white 
light. The shorter waves are absorbed 
by the particles, the longer ones being 
more or less reflected. This phenomenon 
was widely observed in the red sunsets 
occasioned by the eruption In Krakatoa 
in 1883. 
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Aftermath refers to the growth of grass 
which follows cutting for hay or silage in 
spring. It may bo left for grazing during 
the winter and is then Imown as fog or 
foggage. This is usually poor feed but 
will maintain cattle and slieep in store 
condition. The word is now used meta¬ 
phorically for any sequence or consequent 
event. 

Afyonkarahisar, or Afium Kara Hissar. 

tn in K. Turkey. It contains beautiful 
churches and mosques. Its chief trade 
is in opium, but it manufs. firearms, 
woollen and cotton goods, felts, and 
tapestry. Pop. 20,000. In the Graeco- 
Turkish war, 1921-2, the Greeks, heavily 
defeated in Sept. 1921, retired on Eskl- 
shehr and repulsed Turkish attacks at 
A. in Oct. 

Afzelius, Adam (1750-1837), Swedish 
botanist, studied under Linnaeus, became 
demonstrator in botany at Uppsala 1785, 
and prof, of medicine 1812. lie explored 
Guinea 1792, and wrote sev. works on 
natural hist. 

Afzeiius, Arvid August (1785-1871), 
Swedish writer and folklorist. lie was 
the author of Den /Sista Falkengen, a 
drama, and a hist, of Sweden up to the 
death of Charles XII. He ed. popular 
Swedish songs, and trans. into modem 
Swedish the Elder Edda and the Herwara 
Saga. 

Aga, word signifying lord, of Turkic 
origin. The Turks used it for chiefs of 
the janissaries. It is in general use in 
Persian as the equivalent of ‘sir.’ 

Aga Khan III, Aga Sultan Sir Mahomed 
Shah (1877-1957), Persian by descent and 
Indian by adoption, b. Karachi. The 
secular title A. K., without territory, was 
first bestowed by Queen Victoria on his 
grandfather, Hasan Ali Shah (1800-81), 
in recognition of his work in India and bis 
relations with the Brit. Gov. A, K. Ill 
succeeded to the title at the age of 8, and 
became also the 49th head of the Isrnaili 
Mohaiumcdans, with a following of over 
10 million throughout Africa and Asia. 
Ho was regarded in India as an elder 
statesman, and frequently acted as media¬ 
tor between the Brit. Gov. and Indian 
nationalists before indopoudonce w'tis 
achieved, as well as helping Brit, relations 
with the K. in general by his influence in 
the Islamic world. His personal txssocia- 
tlon with the Brit, royal family began with 
a visit to Windsor Castle at the invitation 
of Queen Victoria, and his friendships 
with Edward Vll and George VI were 
particularly memorable. He was a great 
authority on racehorse breeding, and was 
the owner of 5 Derby winners. His 
wealth was fabulous, but lie was always 
generous in distributing money among his 
followers and elsewhere. He was suc¬ 
ceeded in July 1957 by his 19-year-old 
grandson, Karim. 

Agade, see Akkad. 

Agades, tn in the Niger colony, Fr. W. 
Africa, and centre of nearly all the most 
important caravan routes. It is the cap. 
of Asben, S. of the Sahara, and is situated 
on the edge of a plateau. There is a Fr. 
garrison stationed at A. 

Agadir, Moroccan tn and fishing centre. 


It was once an important seaport owing 
to its situation at the mouth of the Sus, 
being the most southerly maritime tn In 
Morocco. The revolution of 17 73, and the 
subsequent rise of Mogadur, lessened 
its importance. In Aug. 1911 the A. 
incident, as it was known, nearly precipi¬ 
tated a European war on a largo scale. 
The incident arose as follows: The 
treaty of Algeciros (q.v.), concluded in 
1906, to which all the groat powers, 
including Germany, wore signatories, and 
in which France and Spain were entrusted 
with the task of preserving order in dis¬ 
turbed Morocco, was supposed to have 
settled the Moroccan question, but the 
sudden appearance off A. of the Gor. 
gunboat, Panther (replaced later by the 
cruiser Berlin), and the demand of the 
Ger. Kaiser for ‘a place in the sun,’ 
precipitated a feeling of exasperation in 
France, which, had it eventuated in war, 
would inevitably have embroiled Eng¬ 
land. The prolonged negotiations or 
‘conversations’ between the 2 coimtries 
resulted in Germany agreeing to forgo 
her claims in respect of Morocco, in 
exchange for which certain portions of 
Fr. Congo were ceded to her. Pop. 5626. 

Agalloohum, see Alokr Wood. 

Agalmatolite (Gk agalma, image; lithos, 
stone), or Pagodite, soft mineral, hydrous 
silicate of abiminium, grey to pale green 
and red, which is used in China In the 
sculpture of small statues and other 
objects. 

Agama, genus of lizards of the family 
Agarnidao (q.v.), native to Africa and 
India. It is of sombre colour, has a 
triangular head, a conical tail covered with 
scales, is capable of inflating the skin, 
and inhabits ruins and rocky places. 

Agamedes, legendary son of Krginus, 
King of Orchomeniis, with his brother 
Trophonius was regarded as a super¬ 
natural ly gifted architect. They built 
a treasure bouse for the King of IljTla in 
BoootJa and systematically robbed It by 
moans of a loosened brick. A. being 
caught, his brother cut off his Ivead, to 
avoid identification of the body, and fled, 
but wfis swallowed up by an earthquake. 
According ho Cicero, the two brothers 
built a temple to Apollo at Delphi, and 
prayed the god to grant tliem whatever 
rcw'ard was best for man. This was 
promised them on a certain day, and on 
that day they died. 

Agamemnon, according to Homer son 
of Atrciis, King of Mycenae, and grandson 
of Pclops. After the murder of Atrous, 
A. and bis brother MoiHdaus wont to 
Sparta, where A. married Clytaeninestra, 
sister of Helen. He became King of 
Mycenae, and Commaiider-in-Chief of the 
Greeks against Troy. At Aulis, where 
the expedition assembled, A. killed the 
favourite stag of Artemis, for which a 
pestilence and calm delayed his start. 
To appoa.so the goddess A. consented to 
sacrifice his daughter Iphigenia (q.v.). 
The army then sailed to Troy, and the 
quarrel between A. and Achilles is one of 
the most memorable events of the Iliad. 
When Troy was taken A. received 
Cassandra, daughter of Priam, as his 
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prize; and on his return home he wm 
murdered by Aegristhus and C?lytaera- 
nestra, his wife. His murder was 
avenged by his son Orestes, who killed 
Aegisthus and Clytaemnestra. A. may 
have been an historical character, 

Agami, the native name for the trum¬ 
peter of tropical S. America, to which 
Latham has given the name of Psophia 
crepitans. It belongs to the Gruiformes, 
and is closely allied to the cranes. It is 
a beautiful, many-coloured bird, gre¬ 
garious, easily tamed; it chooses mts and 
upland forests for its home, and feeds on 
insects and fruit. The eggs, 10 to 16, are 
laid in a scratched-oiit hole, the young are 
covered with down, and the mature bird 
is about the size of a pheasant. Its name 
is obtained from its trumpet-like cry. 

Agamidae (Gk a, without; gamos^ 
marriage; eidosy form), family of lizards, 
which has the agama (q.v.) for its type. It 
Includes the CMamydmaurns of Australia, 
which runs on its hind legs and has a 
curious frill on each side of its neck; the 
Draco, or flying dragon, common to 
Malaya; the Moloch, an Australian 
lizard, whose body is covered with large 
spikes; and the Calotcs of India, which 
changes its colour. 

Agana, or San Ignacio de Agana, forti¬ 
fied cap. of Guam, Ladrones Is. Its 
port is the U.S. base at Apra. Pop. 9000. 

Aganippe, a celebrated fountain in 
Boeotia. It is situated at the foot of Mt 
Helicon, and was sacred to the muses, who 
were somothnes on that account referred 
to by anct wTiters as Aganippides. 

Agapanthus (Gk agape, love; anthos, 
flower),' genus of African plants belong¬ 
ing to the Liliaceae. A. orientalis and 
A. campanulaius are grown in gardens. 

Agape, Gk for love, used also in N.T. 
and primitive Church to signify love 
feasts connected with the Lord’s Supper, 
at which the rich supplied food wiiicli the 
poor shared. For a time the A. and the 
Lord’s Supper were celebrated consecu¬ 
tively during the evening, but human 
frailty led to scandals which St I^aul deals 
with in 1 Cor. xi. Whether ho himself 
separated the A. from tlie Eucharist at 
C-orinth, when he arrived there later, is 
uncertain. From the 3rd cent, the 
banquets deteriorated in character, and 
the whole ceremony was banned by the 
Church. Cf. Jude xii. 

Agapemonites, name given to persons 
who were members of a community which 
was founded by H. J. Prince, a former 
clergyman of the Church of England, and 
his rector, Starkey, at (hiarlineh near 
Bridgwater (Somerset) in 1846. The 
community lived in a single building, 
sharing their possessions under the leader¬ 
ship of Prince, whom they termed ‘the 
Lord.’ Agapoinone, the name (»f the 
community, means ‘the abode of love.’ 
There were similar societies in England 
before this one, e.g. the Family of Love 
(q.v.) in the 16th cent., and also a later 
one about 1896 known as ‘ The Cliildren of 
the Kosurrection,’ who built a place at 
Clapton w’liicli they cJilled the Ark of the 
Covenant. It is not fully estab. whether 
I^lnce really permitted or proclaimed free 


love at the Agapemone, but that there 
were serious breaches of decorum and 
manners there is evidenced by the pro¬ 
ceedings taken in the Chancery Court in 
1860. 

Agapetae (from Gk for ‘beloved*), 
virgins of the early Church, who were 
associated with bishops, priests, and 
deacons, to whom they wore bound by 
ties of spiritual love, and to whose 
material needs they ministered. The 
institution was later abused; having been 
denounced by sev. counoiis and Fathers 
from the 4th cent, onwards, it was finally 
suppressed by the Lateran Council of 
1139. 

Agapetus, name of twm popes. Agapeina 
I, St (535-6), assisted in the estab. 
of a library of cedes, books at Rome and 
deposed Anthimus, the patriarch of 
Constantinople. He d. at Constantinople, 
where ho had been sent by Theodabad, 
King of the Goths. The Rom. Catholic 
Church celebrates his festival on 20 Sept., 
the Greeks on 22 April. 

Agapetus II (946-55), Roman by birth, 
appeided to Otto the Great of Germany 
against Berenger II, King of Italy, and 
attempted to free Rome and the papacy 
from degradation. 

Agar-agar, otherwise known as Bengal 
or Japan isinglass. It is obtained from 
certain algae {Oigartina speciosa, Oraci- 
laria lichenoides). It is similar to gelatine, 
though it requires more heat to liquefy 
it after it has once assumed jelly form. 
Its prin. use is as an artificial culture 
medium for bacteria. 

Agardh, Karl Adolf (1785-1859), Swe¬ 
dish botanist, b. in 1785 at B^stad. He 
became prof, of botany there in 1812. 
Later ho entered the Church, becoming 
Bishop of Karlstad in 1834. He wrote 
voluminously upon the algae, emd on 
these groat works our present knowled^ 
of that botanical div. is based. His 
son, Jacob Georg, succeeded him in the 
professorial chair (1854-79). 

Agarious (synonym Psallioia), genius 
of fungi, family Agaricacoao of the Basi- 
diomycetes, mostly known as mushrooma, 
A . campestris, common or field mushroom, 
A. hortensis, cultivated mushroom. A, 
arvensis, horse mushroom, A. eilvicola, 
wood mushroom, A. sylvatica, brown 
wood mushroom, A. pratensis, fairy ring 
mushroom, and A. haemorrtuddciria, 
bleeding mushroom, are edible; while A. 
xanthoderma, yellow-staining mushroom, 
and A. flavescens, saffron-yellow-staining 
mushroom, are often poisonous to some 
people. 

Agasias, Gk sculptor of Ephesus of the 
1st cent. Bc. The statue called ‘The 
Borgheso Gladiator,’ now in the Louvre, 
was his work. 

Agassiz, Jean Louis Rodolphe (1807- 
1873), celebrated naturalist, b. at Moutler 
In Switzerland. He was educ. first at 
home, and afterwards at the academy of 
Lausanne. He adopted medicine as a 
profession, studying at Zurich, Heidel¬ 
berg, and Munich. In 1829 he took the 
degree of doctor of philosophy, and in the 
following year that of doctor of medicine. 
From that time he gave his energies to 
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the study of iohthyologry, and became the 
most eminent authorit^^ on the subject. 
He was asked, previous to graduating:, 
to complete a liist. of the freshwater fish 
of Brazil, which had been undertaken by 
Spyx, who d, while on the work. His 
brilliant success earned recognition from 
Cuvier, who became his friend. In 1831 
he accepted a professorship at NcuchAtel. 
He gained the London Geologicjal Society’s 
Wollaston Prize by the pub. of his 
Researches on the Fossil Fishes (5 vols. of 
this work appeared between 1833 and 
1844). In 1840 he began a study of the 
glaciers o^f the Alps, expressing his views 
in the Etudes sur les glaciers and Ids 
Syskme glaciaire. Previously (1839) he 
had written a History of the Freshwater 
Fishes of Central Europe.. In 1846 he 
wont to America and delivered a course 
of lectures on zoology at the Lowell 
Institute, expounding his theories on the 
*Plan of the Creation.* These lectures 
were most successful, and In 1848 he was 
appointed to the chair of zoology and 
geology at Harvard, and made expeditions 
of a scientific nature to Lake Superior. 
Distinction after distinction followed, 
and he had to decline invitations from 
Paris and Zurich to accept profos8orshii)8. 
Incessant work had meanwhile under¬ 
mined his health, and a holiday, after¬ 
wards an oiTganised scientific expedition 
to Brazil, was arranged. He d. at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, while engaged 
on the compilation of Contributions to the 
Natural History of the United States. 

His son Alexander (1835-1910) was b. 
at Neuchatel, and graduated at Harvard 
in 1855, studying chem. and engineering. 
In 1859 he became an assistant in the 
U.S. Coast Survey, taking a groat interest 
in mining. (Incidentally he amassed a 
fortune from some copper shares which 
he held.) He made a collection of Peru¬ 
vian antiquities for the Harvard museum, 
and became its curator. Among his other 
interests riv. dredging and deep-sea 
research occupied a large place. His 
works include a Review of the Echini, 
187‘2-4, Seaside Studies in Natural HisUrry, 
1865, and Marine ^inimals of Massachu¬ 
setts Ray, 1871. 

Agastya, Brahmin saint, supposed to 
have written sev. Vcdic hymns and to 
have been a pioneer teacher and writer of 
Tamil literature. He is still said to dwell 
as a yogi on the peak of Agastyamalai, a 
hill in Travancore. The construction of 
the pond called Vishnu Puskarni Tirth in 
Bombay is accredited to him. 

Agate, James Evershed (1877-1947), 
journalist, b. Maa(;hestcr. He was ediic. 
at Giggles wick and also studied music. 
Dramatic critic successively of the Man¬ 
chester Guardian, tlie Saturday Review, 
and finally the Sunday Times, he also 
wrote novels and essay h. His diary Ego, 
which ran to 9 vois,, on<3 appearing 
after his death, contains miscellaneous 
reflections on contemporary men and 
affairs. 

Agate, one of the varieties of chalce¬ 
dony, a form of silica SiOa- Most A.s 
exist In rmmded nodules or in veins in 
volcanic rocks. They arc probably 


formed by deposits of water containing 
silica in lava when viscous. When 
depositions have not occurred sufficiently 
to fill the hollow in the lava, the A. Is 
hollow. The stones are easy to polish 
and a considerable industry in A.-working 
has been carried on in Germany around 
Oberstein. At the present day, however, 
the A.s themselves are Imported from 
Brazil. Naturally unattractive A.s are 
artificially stained, an art which is of anct 
origin. The colorations are many, the 
chief being dark brown, red, blue, green, 
and yellow, while the appearance of others 
gives rise to the names stiir A.s, moss A.s, 
and clouded A.s. Many are found in 
Scotland under the name of ‘ Scotch 
pebbles.’ Besides ornamentation, A.s are 
used in the making of knife-edge fulcrums 
for delicate balances, and for the manuf. 
of small pestles and mortars. Some of 
the finest A.s come from Ontario, a dist. 
on the edge of Lake Ontario being called 
A. Bay. India, New S. Wales, Queens¬ 
land, and Africa also produce A.s. 

Agatha, St, the patron saint of Catania, 
Sicily. According to a legend she was a 
Sicilian noblewoman of great beauty, 
who refused the love of the Rom. prefect. 
She was sentenced to bo burnt alive, but 
at the application of fire to the stake an 
earthquake occurred. She d. in prison, 
and her name is found in the martyrologies 
of both the E. and the W. Church, and in 
the Canon of the Rom. Mass. Her feast 
is on 5 Feb. 

Agatharchides, or Agatharohus (2nd 
cent. Bc), Gk historian and geographer, 
b. at Cnidus. Extracts of his work on 
Asia, Europe, and the Red Sea have been 
preserved by Photius, who commends his 
style, modelled on that of Thucydides. 

Agatharous, Athenian painter of the 
5th cent. BC. Vitruvius says he was the 
first painter to execute scene-painting, 
but his work in this direction would bo 
the wooden front of a stage building which 
could be used on all occasions. Alolblades, 
it is said, forcibly compelled him to paint 
the interior of his house, which testifies to 
the popularity of the decorative painting 
of rooms. 

Agathias (AT) 536-81), Byzantine hist¬ 
orian and poet, b. at Myrina in Asia 
INTinor. He studied law, and practised in 
the courts of Constantinople. Literature, 
however, became his favourite pursuit. 
Ho wrote sev. short love-poems called 
Daphniaca, and compiled an Anthology 
of Epigrams. Ho also wrote a hist, of 
his own times in 5 vols., which is the chief 
authority on the period 522-58. This 
has been ed. by L. Dindorf in vol. ii of 
Historici Graeci Minores, 1871. The 
poetry is ed. wuth trans. in vol. iii of 
W. It. Baton’s Greek Anthology (Loeb 
Library), 1917. 

Agathis, Kauri Pines, family Pinaceae, 
a genus of conifers with broad, lance- 
shaped, leathery leaves, native to the K. 
Indies and Australia. A. alba, Amboyna 
Pitch Pine, A. australis. Kauri or Cowrie 
Pine, and A. vitsnsis, Fijian Kauri Pine, 
are sources of resin for varnish. 

Agathocles (361-289 BC), tyrant of 
Syracuse, was b. at Thermae in Sicily. 
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Hl8 father was a potter, and A. was put 
to the same trade, afterwards serving: in 
the army. In 333 he married the widow 
of his patron, Damae, a distlngmlshed and 
wealthy citizen. Banished from Syracuse 
for ondeavouringr to overthrow the 
oligarchy, he returned in 317 at the 
head of an firmy, and within a few years 
subjugated all Sicilian territory which 
was not in Carthaginian hands. In 311 
A. was defeated by Ham Hear and besieged 
in S>Tacu8e. But he managed to escape, 
and carried the war into Africa. After 
a number of successful campaigns he 
returned in 307 to Sicily, where liis power 
was threatened by the revolt of sev. 
cities. His last years were embittered 
by domestic feuds, in the course of which 
his son wtis murdered by his grandson 
Agatharcus, at whose Instigation, some 
authors tell us, he was himself poisoned. 
It is more probable, however, tliat ho d. 
a natural death. 

Agathodaemon, map designer of Alex¬ 
andria who lived probably about the 
2nd cent. ad. I^tolcmy’s Geography 
contains in tlie MS. 27 maps said to have 
been executed by A. 

Agathodaemon, Gk spirit of good 
fortune for cornfields and vineyards. 
Wine was drunk in his honour after every 
meal. 

Agathon (c. 447-400 BC), Athenian 
tragic iioet immortalised in Plato’s 
Hympoaium., which is an account of a 
banquet give by A. to celebrate his first 
victory in 41G nc. Aristotle remarks on 
the originality of his plots, while Aristo¬ 
phanes considered his choruses ‘volup¬ 
tuous’ and parodied them accordingly. 
See A. Nauck, Tragicorum Graecorum 
Fra^menta, 1926. 

Agave, family Amaryllldaceae, genus 
of largo rosette plants, sometimes called 
Century Plants, of which J. americana, 
Mexico, Is well known, with long leathery 
leaves, llowering stems to 25 ft high, and 
roots with detergent properties, often used 
for washing. A. sisaliana is the source 
of sisal, a strong fibre, and of the Mexican 
drink, pulque, made from the fermenting 
sap. 

Agbatana, see Ecbatana. 

Agde, Fr. tn in the dept of H6rault, on 
the H6rault, 4 m. from the Mediterranean, 
It has a considerable trade in wines. 
Pop. 7600. 

Age, in common law, at which a mar¬ 
riage is valid is 16 years. The A. giving 
the privileges of an adult, and at which a 
person ceases to be an ‘infant’ In the 
eyes of the law, is 21; the computation 
of these years is curious, for the day of 
birth is included and fractions of a day 
are unconsidered, so that a person may 
attain his majority nearly 2 days before 
his twenty-first birthday. The canonical 
A. in the Rom. Catholic Church is 21 for 
a sub-deacon, 22 for a deacon, 24 for a 
priest, 30 for a bishop. In the Anglican 
Church a man may become a deacon at 
23 and a priest at 24. 

Age, in physiology, is divided into 6 
periods of development and decay in 
humankind—infancy, which extends to 
the end of the seventh year, and childhood 


to the fourteenth; adolescence in males 
and females varies, but averages to about 
the twenty-first year, adult fife to about 
50 years, and after that period comes 
old A. The limits of human existence 
are imknown, but Thomas Parr (‘Old 
Parr*), the oldest known Englishman, 
whose dates are not properly authenti¬ 
cated, is said to have a. at the A. of 153. 
Cases of persons attaining a century of 
existence are of common occurrence. 

‘Age,* The, Melbourne, influential inde¬ 
pendent morning newspaper, founded 
1854. Extensive coverage is given to 
international and Australian affairs, with 
special attention to political and fluanclal 
news. It has estab. a reputation for its 
authoritative loading articles and its 
literary pages. 

Age of Animals is difficult of deter¬ 
mination, as it can be studied only in 
creatures in captivity, the unnatural 
conditions tending to shorten life con¬ 
siderably. Among the low forms of life 
a sea anemone {Actinia Tnesembryanthe- 
mtim) lived in captivity from 1828 to 
1887 in the botanical gardens of Edin¬ 
burgh, while a clam. Tridacna gigas, 
lived for a century; oysters and edible 
snails exist for about 4 years, and crabs 
can attain 50 years. Insects frequently 
die after a few hours or months, though 
the larva may have endured for sev. years. 
Lord Avebury kept an ant once for 15 
yeans; among bees the workers die after 
6 weeks, while the queen may reign for 5 
seasons. Fish arc usually devoured by 
larger species, but the more ferocious 
sometimes survive for an enormous period, 
a pike having been reported to live for 
267 and a carp for 200 years. But these 
figures are not reliable. Tortoises have 
boon known to live for more than 100 
years, and most likely can roach 2 
conturies; frogs die sooner than toads, 
which may live for 36 years. 

Small birds, such os canaries, average 
about 15 years in captivity, though 
parrots and swans may live for 80 years. 
Prolific animals are usually short-lived, 
swine seldom passing 20 years; large 
rodents, such as hares and rabbits, 10 
years; small rodents, such os rats and 
mice, 5 years. Among domestic animals, 
cats may live 12 to 25, dogs 16 to 18, 
horses and asses 15 to 30, cattle 25 to 
30, sheep and goats 12 to 14, deer 10 to 
15 years. Wild animals, such as the 
elephant and the hippopotamus, cannot 
be fairly judged in captivity, but under 
such a condition they have attained 35 
years, and one elephant lived for 69 years. 
Monkeys soon die when in this cold 
climate, and lions do not hero roach their 
estimated 30 years. 

The determination of the A. of domestic 
animals is usually accomplished by noting 
their dentition. In sheep and goats the 
incisors appear during the first month, 
the first permanent molars by the sixth 
month, the milk-teeth fall at the A. of 
2 years, the true molars are complete in 
the fifth year. The milk-teeth of a dog 
come out between the third and fourth 
month, and the animal ceases to be a 
puppy at the ninth mouth. In horses the 
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front inoisors appear at the end of 8 days, 
the middle at the end of 5 weeks, the back 
between the sixth and eighth month. 
They show signs of wear in order of 
appearance; at 2 to the front teeth fall 
and are replaced; at 3i to 4 the middle 
teeth fall, and at 4^ to 5 the back incisors. 
At 6, 7, and 8 respectively the front, 
middle, and back teeth decay. In 
cattle both dentition and the rings on 
the horns indicate A., the first ring appear¬ 
ing at the A. of 3. The A. of a stag can 
be ascertained approximately by the 
branches of the antlers up to the seventh 
year, but the oldest stag never has more 
than 10 or 12 branches. See G. L. L. 
Buflon, Histoire naturelle, 1749, and Sir E. 
Ray Lank ester. Comparative Longevity in 
Man and the Lower Animals, 1870. 

Age of Discretion in Law is the time at 
which an infant is supposed to have 
attained sufficient understanding to judge 
the morality of his actions. A child under 
the A. of 8 is presumed to be incapable 
of criminal responsibility; a child of 8 
years of A. but less than 14 is prima facie 
incapable of criminal liability, but this 
can be rebutted by evidence that such a 
child knew that he was doing wrong. It 
is a misdemeanour for one over 16 years 
of A. to ill treat a child under 16 who is 
in his charge. A person under the A. of 
21 cannot be sued on a contract except for 
necessaries (e.g. food, clothing, appren¬ 
ticeship). Such a person if made party 
to a civil action must be represented by 
someone over 21. 

Age of the Earth. The most recent 
estimate puts the A. of the E. at 4500 
million years. Rocks have boon forming 
on or within the crust of the earth from 
early times to the present, and various 
techniques have been employed to estab¬ 
lish their A. The absolute A. of a rock, 
or the time that has elapsed since its 
formation, may be found if it contains any 
minorai in which a radioactive element is 
present, which can be extracted together 
with the product of its radioactive decay. 
The ratio which the radioactive element 
bears to its breakdown product will bo a 
function of tlio time which has elapsed 
since breakdown began and hence of the 
A. of the rock. Uranium, thorium, and 
the radioactive isotope of potash (K 40) 
are elements which have been used to 
provide data of this nature. The relative 
A. of rocks can be found by observation of 
their relations in the field, wliich will often 
show the sequence in which they formed. 
This was appreciated first by VVm Smith 
(q.v.) in the 18th cent, when he realised 
that the youngest rocks in a succession of 
beds must be those at the top of the 
sequence. The relative A. of fossilif- 
erous rocks may be estab. by comparison 
of their fossil faunas. However, many 
rocks arc unfossiliferous, particularly those 
deposited on land, and usable fossils are 
not known from rocks formed in the first 
4000 million years of the earth's hist, in 
Pre-Cambrian time. Our knowledge of 
Pre-Cambrian chronology is thus largely 
dependent on radioactive determinations. 

Age of Trees may be computed, in 
temperate zones, by counting the annular 
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or growth rings at the base of the stem. 
These rings are formed by the dlflerenco 
in colour and cell structure between the 
spring and summer wood. In some woods 
tlie difference is marked; in othem it is 
not apparent. Tropical woods do not 
often form ann. rings, as the alternation 
of the seasons is not sharply marked as in 
temperate lands. Many trees attain a 
great A. The Big Tree of Tulo in 
Mexico, a species of Taxodium, is reputed 
to be 6000 years old, while the Sequoias 
of California are thought to exceed 3000 
years in some cases. See Foukstky and 
Trke. 

Agen, Fr. tn, cap. of the dept of Lot- 
et-Garonno, on the Garonne. It is the 
seat of a bishopric. It has chemical 
manufs., and is known for its preserved 
fruit. Scaligor and Jasmin (qq.v.) were 
b. here. I'op. 33,400. 

Agent. An A. is one who is authorised 
by another to do acts for him and in his 
name, the person who authorises him 
being called the principal or constituent. 
There are many kinds of A.s, public and 
private, and they are known by many 
names, such as broker, bailiff, factor, 
ambas., consul, etc., and the title of A.- 
general Is borne by many Brit, colonial 
oflicials who represent the self-governing 
colonies in the homo country. For 
transactions other than those of minor 
Importance it is usual for an A. to receive 
his appointment in writing, and an A. 
by deed cannot bind his principal other¬ 
wise than by deed. The granting of such 
instnictions is called the grantbig of 
‘power of attorney.' An A. acting under 
a commission del credere, i.e. undertaking 
to he surety to his principal for the 
solvency of his principal’s customers, is, 
in these customers* default, lield account¬ 
able for debt, but in all other cases ho is 
not liable. As a general rule the act of 
an A. is considered as an act of the 
)rincipal, and the principal is in general 
iable for damage occasioned to third 
persons by the negligence or unskilfulncss 
of his A. See Commission. 

Agent Provocateur, one employed, 
during political or social conflicts, in the 
guise of an adherent, to stir up com¬ 
promising action. The method was in 
vogue iu Tsarist Russia when the Gov. 
used A.s I'.8 to foment risings to use as 
the excuse for suppressing revolutionary 
movements. They have also been used 
in other countries in the struggle between 
govs, and revolutionary movements. 
Also, in labour disputes, their i)urpoae is 
to try to induce strikers to commit 
unlawful acts, so provoking arim^d clashes. 
In international politics A.s P.s have been 
used to provide pretexts for intervfuitions. 

Ageratum, genus of ann. or biennial 
plants, family Compositae, chiefly Amer. 
A, Jmtistonmnum and varieties are popular 
garden Jialf-hardy aims. 

Ages of the World, periods into which 
the liist. of the world is divided, each 
period being marked by some special 
feature. The idea originated among the 
Greeks, and in the works of Hesiod 5 
periods are mentioned: 1. The Golden Age, 
when Saturn reigned, was a time of perfect 
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innocence and happiness, without work. 
2. The Silver Ar:o, when Jupiter reigned, 
was a time of godlessness, when troubles 
and labour commenced. 3. The Brazen 
Age, when Neptune reigned, in which war, 
violence, and lawlessness prevailed. 4. 
The Heroic Age, which was an improve¬ 
ment on the Silver and Brazen A. 5. The 
Iron Age, when Pluto reigned and Hesiod 
himself lived, was the most miserable and 
wicked of all, for virtue had gone out of 
tlie world. Ovid, in his Metamorphoses^ 
mentions the Golden, Silver, Brazen, and 
Iron A. European hist, has also been 
divided into periods: The Middle A. 
(g.v.), or the period after the fall of Rome 
until the Ifith and ICth cents., which 
wore marked by tlio Reformation and the 
discovery of America. Tlie Dark A. 
(q.v.), a period marked by the decline 
of classical learning and civilisation, 
extended from the inroads of the bar¬ 
barians into Europe until the time of the 
Renaissance, it is also common to speak 
of such periods as the Homeric Age, the 
Augustan Age, and the Elizabethan Age; 
and also the Stone Age and the Bronze 
Age. 

Agglomerate consists of a large mass 
of blocks or bombs of all sizes and shapes. 
It is of volcanic origin, and is frequently 
found in the nocks of the craters of anct 
volcanoes. These blocks sometimes con¬ 
sist of igneous rocks, sometimes of sedi¬ 
mentary rocks, and sometimes of both. 

Agglutinative Languages are those lan¬ 
guages w'hich combine into a single word 
various linfistic ohnnents, each of which 
has a distinct fixed connotiition and a 
separate existence: e.g. in Basque the 
word ponetekilakoaekin means ‘with him 
who has a cap (ponei).* The prin. A. L. 
are the Mongolian, Turkish, Finnish, 
Hungarian, N, Amer., the Dravldian 
(Tamil and Telegu, etc.) in S. India, and 
some other languages. 

Aggression, term first used officially in 
the treaty of Versailles, 1U19, which 
speaks of ‘the aggression of Germany.’ 
It is incorporated in tho Covenant of tlie 
now defunct League of Nations, member 
states undertaking ‘to respect and pre¬ 
serve against external aggression the terri¬ 
torial integrity and existing political 
independence of all members’ (see Cove¬ 
nant OP THE Lea(jue op Nations). The 
Mutual Assistance Pact. 1923, and the 
Genova Protocol, 1924 (q.v.). were vain 
attempts to found the definition of an 
‘aggressor nation’ on rejection of arbitra¬ 
tion. Ill 1944 tho Dumbarton Oaks Con¬ 
ference produced a plan that, unlike tho 
‘call to repontauco’ of the Covenant, 
invoked no principles, but contained 
practical arrangements for restraining an 
aggressor. The conference looked to a 
‘Security Council’ to decide whether the 
conduct of a nation amounted to A. and, 
in fact, alone to shoulder the burden of 
keeping the peace. These proposals were 
incorporated in the following year in tho 
Ohart-er of the United Nations. See 
San Francisco Conpeuence and United 
Nations Charter, 

Aggtelek« vil. of Hungary, in Borsod- 
Abauj-Zempl6n oo., 25 m. NNW. of 


Miskolcz <Q.T.). Its famous Btalactlte 
caverns, known as the Baradla cavems, 
extend for 14 m. (of which 4 m. are in 
Czechoslovakia). Another separate cave 
system has been discovered near by. 

Aghrim, see AuaimiM. 

Aghuat, El, see Laghouat. 

Agila Wood, see Aloes Wood, 

Aginoourt (now Azinoourt), Fr. vil. in 
the dept of Pas-de-Calais. 33 m. NW, of 
Arras. Pop. 110. It is famous for the 
battle in which the Eng. forces of Henry V 
defeated a vastly larger Fr. army, 1416. 
Sec further under Agincourt, Battle of. 

Aginoourt, Battle of, fought 25 Oct. 
1415 between an Eng. army, under Henry 
V, and a much larger Fr. force, result¬ 
ing in a decisive Eng. victory, which 
opened the way for an Eng. conquest of 
virtually all France. 

The battle began with dons© flights of 
arrows from the Eng. archers. The 
heavily armoured Fr. knights replied with 
a charge, but their horses sank into the 
muddy ground and their immobility made 
them an admirable target for their 
opponents. The result of the battle was 
decided within about the first half-hour. 
Contemporary records make it clear that 
Henry V had inspired his little army 
(which had previorisly marched for 17 
days with only one day’s rest, covering 
260 m. in that time) with a religious, 
patriotic fervour similar to that with 
which Joan of Arc was subsequently to 
inspire tho troops under her command. 
The French, on the other hand, were 
clearly over-confident. The battle was 
ruthless; at one point Henry ordered that 
no prisoners must be taken. Fr. losses 
were said to have been about 10,000 
killed and 1000 prisoners, including 
Charles, Duke of Orleans {see under 
Orleans, Dukes of). Eng. losses were 
probably a few hundred. Henry V 
showed groat personal bravery in the 
battle. See A. H. Burne, The Agincourt 
War, 1956, 

Aginskoye, Russian vil. in the Chita 
Oblast of SE. Siberia, 75 m. SE. of Chita, 
cap. of A. Buryat-Mongol Nat. Dist. 
(formed 1937), and local cultural centre. 
Founded 1811. Pop. (1956) 4000. 

Agio (It.), term denoting difference 
between (i) actual and face value of 
money; (ii) the metallic moneys of 
different countries; also appreciation 
or depreciation from fixed rates of 
exchange. 

Agira (formerly San Filippo D*Argiro; 
anct Agyrium), tn of Sicily (q.v.), 15 m. 
NE. of Eima (q.v.). It has a ruined 
Norman castle, and has sulphur mines 
a.nd marble quarries. It was the bp. of 
Diodorus (q.v.). Pop. 16,200. 

Agis, name of 4 Spartan kings, of whom 
the first is legendary, being supposed to 
liavo reigned iii the 11th cent. bo. The 
historical A. I (or II), who reigned 427- 
397 Bc, was a distinguished general, and 
led the Spartan army at tho battle of 
Man tinea. A. II (or HI) (338-331 BC) 
was a prominent member of the league of 
the Grecian states against Alexander the 
Great, and defeated the Macedonians 
under Corrogus. He was killed in battle 
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at Megalopolis. A. Ill (or IV), the most 
noted, who reigmed 245-241 bo, endea¬ 
voured to remedy the poverty of the 
Spartans by a system of land redistri¬ 
bution, but his Bohemes were suspected 
of being dangerous to the welfare of the 
state, and he was put to death. 

Agistment (law), agreement entered 
Into wltti an owner of land, whereby the 
latter, known for the purposes of such 
agreement as the agistor, allows cattle to 
pasture and lie on his land; also, the 

g rolit accruing to a landowner from such 
^ansaction. In this latter sense the 
word applied formerly more especially to 
pasturage in the royal forests. 

Agitator, in Soviet Russia a person 
engaged professionally or voluntarily (see 
Activist) in the political indoctrination 
of the people on behalf of the Communist 
party. 

Agnadello, It. vil. in Lombardy (q.v.), 

10 m. NW. of Cremona (q.v.). It was 
the site of 2 famous battles: the defeat 
of the Venetians by the French under j 
Louis XIT (q.v.) on 14 May 1509; and the i 
defeat of Prince Eugene (q.v.) by the 
French under Marshal VendOme (q.v.) in 
1705. 

Agnano, Lake, situated in the crater of 
.an extinct volcano near Naples (q.v.), was 
drained in 1870 on account of its malarial 
properties. The waters are now used 
for remedial baths. On its shore is the 
famous Grotta del Cano (q.v.). 

Agnate (law), Agnati signified in Rom. 
law persons related through males only, 
coqnati (cognates) being those in whose 
relationship one or more female links 
intervened. The distinction between 
agnati and cognati was founded on the 
peculiar Institution of patria potestas. 
iSee Family and Twelve Tables. 

Agnatha, class of primitive, lish-like, 
jawless veHebrates, including the living 
Cyclostomes (lampreys and hagflshes) and 
the fossil ostracoderms (q.v.). 

Agnes, St, ("hiistian virgin in the 
reign of Diocletian, was, according to 
legend, in her thirteenth year publicly 
humiliated and martyred in Rome for 
refusing the praetor’s heathen son. Her 
name occurs in the Canon of the Rom. 
Mass. Her Acta are untrustworthy. 
Her feast is on 21 Jan. 

Agnesi, Maria Gaetana (1718-99), It. 
scientist and scholar, b. Milan. In 1780 
she succeeded her father in the chair 
of mathematics and natural philosophy 
at Bologna. Her prin. work was the 
mathematical treatise, Isiituzioni anali- 
tiche ad tiso della gioventu italiana, 1748. 

Agni, in the Hindu religion god of the 
fire of sun and lightning. 

Agnolo, Bacoio d* (1462-1543), 5. and 
d. Florence, where he practised wood- 
oarving and architecture. His prin. 
wood-carvings are the choir-stalls and 
organ case at S. Maria Novella. Florence. 
His chief buildings are the BartoUni and 
Borgherini palaces in Florence; the Barto- 
lini and Borgherini villas outside Florence; 
and the campanili (bell-towers) of .S. 
Spirito and S. Minlato in Florence. In 
1506 he took charge of the building work 
of the cathedral at Florence. 
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Ajnono, It. tn In jyarpzl e Moltoe 
(q.v.), on a W. slope of the Apennines, 
22 m. NW. of Campobasso (q.v.). It bas 
' sulphur and other 


copper mines, and 
mineral springs. Fop. 9000. . . 

Agnosticism, the name invented oj 
T. H. Huxley in 1869 for the doctrine 
(in itself old} that man does not and 
cannot in the nature of things knoiv any¬ 
thing about a spiritual existence, either 
of God or man or of any after-death state. 
The term would appear to have been 
suggested to Huxley by the Gk words 
agndsto iheO (to the Unknown God), which 
we learn from Acts xvii. 23 was the 
inscription which St Paul found upon an 
altar in Athens. Certain it is that the 
tc*aching of agnostics is fundamentally 
contrary to that of the Gnostics (q.v.). 
The latter was an intensely mystical 
doctrine of the early (.Christian (Jburch 
that claimed special revelation of the 
nature of the divine, whereas the agnostic 
assorts that man's only cognition can bo 
of the phenomenal world. This is not 
to say that there may not bo a nourncmil 
entity or soul behind the phenomenal— 
a First Cause—the ‘thing in itself* of 
Kant; in fact, the agnostic would 
repudiate as dogmatic materialism or 
atheism (q.v.) the denial of this pos¬ 
sibility. His one answer to all such 

a uestions is tliat wo do not know and 
icro are so far no njasonablo groimds for 
believing that we shall ever know. In 
other words man, being finite, can never 
comprehend the Infinite. In this country 
A. had many able exponents in the 
seventies and eighties of last century, 
chief among them being Huxley, T 3 mdall, 
and Herbert Spencer. The ‘Belfast 
Lectures* of Tyndall and Spencer's First 
Principles did iiiucli to popularise A., hut 
most of the conclusions of modern A. 
may be found in the works of Kant, the 
great Ger. philosopher. Two books for 
and against the theory are An Agnostic's 
Apology, by Leslie Stephen, 1893, and Dr 
James Ward’s Gifford Lectures, 1899, 
entitled Naturalism and Agnosticism. 

i^ce also K. Flint, AgnosticAsm, 1903, 
and F. von Hiigel, The lieality of Ood 
and Religion and Agnosticism, 1931. 

Agnus Dei (Lamb of (iod), a title of 
.Tesus given in John 1. 29. This passage 
forms one of the prayers in tlie Canon of 
the Mass, also called the Agnus Dei. The 
term also denotejs the symbol of Christ 
risen (a lamb supporting a banner), and 
the waxen tablets bearing this image 
distributed by the Pope at Faster, and 
worn as medallions. 

Agonic Lines (Gk a, without; gdnia, 
angle), irregular imaginary lines on the 
earth’s surface, passing through the 
magnetic poles on which the magnetic 
needle shows no deviation or declination, 
i.e. points true N. and S. 

Agora, public market- and meeting- 
place of anct Gk cities. The most 
famous is that of Athens which has been 
excavated, and where the Stoa of Attains 
has been restored by Amor, archaeologists. 
See the Journal of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens, 1932 onwards. 
Agoraphobia (Gk agora, public place; 
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phoboa, feiU')» ceoroaifl characterised by 
tear of crowded open spaces. 

Affosta, see Auqusta. 

Agoult, Marie Catherine Sophie de 
Flavicrny^ Comtesse d' (1805-76), Fr. 
writer, 5. Frankfurt She was edno. in a 
Paris convent She left her husband, 
Comte d’A., to live with Franz Liszt; by i 
him she had 3 children, of whom Coslma 
married, as her second husband, Richard 
Wagner. Under the pseudonym Daniel 
Stem she pub. Nilxda, 1846, Lettres 
r^publicaines, 1848, Esrjuisses morales, 
1841). and Hisioire de la revolution de 1848, 

1850-3. Mc 8 souvenirs, 1806-33, was pub. 
in 1877 and M&moires, 1833-54, in 1927. 

Agouti, S. Amer. rodent of the genus 
Dasyprocta, belonging to the same family 
as the guinea-pig. It docs considerable 
damage among sugar plantations. 

Agra, tn of IJttar Ih’adesh state, India, 
situated on the Jumna H., 840 in. NW. of 
Calcutta. A. was for 1.50 years tho cap. 
of the Mogul rulers, but was superseded 
In 1658 by Dellii as the seat of their gov. 
It was captured from tho Mahrattas by 
Lord Lahe in 1803, and was unsuccess¬ 
fully besieged for some months during 
tho Mutiny. Its most famous feature is 
the wonderful Taj Mahal (q.v.), tho 
marble tomb built for his favourite wife 
by Shah Jelian which for sheer beauty is 
justly accounted one of tho wonders of 
the modern world. Other outstanding 
architectural features of the city arc the 
Moti Mnsjid, or 1‘earl Mosque, and the 
Jama Masjicl, or Cr(?at Mosque. In the 
suburb of Sikandra is tlie mausoleum of 
the city’s foundtir, the Emperor Akbar. 
The old city of A. covered 11 sq. m., half 
of which is still inhabited; the fort has a 
circuit of over a mile, with walls 70 ft 
high. The modern city, wdiich is a busy 
railway and commercial centre, has fine 
buildings and hotels, and is well known 
for its carpets, gold and silver em¬ 
broidery, and inlay work on white 
marble. 

Agra and Oudh, United Provinces of, 

see Uti’ar Pradf.hh. 

Agram, sec Zaurer. 

Agrarian Laws, see Land Laav.s. 

Agreement, see (’ontract. 

Agricola, Georgius (14947-1555), Ger. 
metallrngist, his Ger. name being Georg 
Bauer, b. 24 Mar. 1494 (some biographers 
give the year 1490, but tho best authori¬ 
ties accept 1494) at Glauchau, Saxony, 
and educ. at Leipzig IJniv. Studied philo¬ 
sophy, medicine, and natural science in 
Italy. Became tn physician in Bohemia 
In tne midst of a mining dlst., where he 
Btndiod the mines and metallurgy. In 
1530 there was pub., by Froben at Basel, 
his dialogue Bermannus, a catechism of 
mining. In 1533—about which time he 
became city physician of Chemnitz—he 
issued IJe Mensuris el BonderWus: and 
then he began writing his chief work, Dc 
Re MciaUica, which, however, did not 
^pear till filter his death. Dc Ortu et 
Caxisis Suhterrancorum, in 5 books, was 
ub. 1546. lie was a member of the 
let of Freiburg, went afterwards on 
political missions to sev. foreign princes, 
and attended diets at Leipzig, Torgau, 


and Dresden. An Eng. trans. of De 
Re Meiallica, by Herbert Clark Hoover 
(later president of the U.S.A.) and 
Lou Henry Hoover, was pub. with the 
original illustrations in a thick folio 
voL in 1912. 

Agrioola, Gxiaeus Julius (ad 37 or 39— 

93), Horn, soldier and statesman, b. 
Forum JuJii (Fr6jUB). In 59 he served 
under Suetonius Paulinas in Britain; 
was quaestor in Asia 63, tribune in 65, 
praetor in 68. Two years later he was 
placed in command of tho XXth legion 
in Britain. Returning to Rome in 73, A. 
was raised to patrician rank (his family 
had hitherto belonged to the equestrian 
order), and served as governor of Aqui- 
tania from 74 to 78. In 79 ho was consul 
suflectus, and was appointed governor of 
Britain. Hero ho 8i)ent at least 7 years, 
consolidating Rom. power, and, in the 
Intervals of cfimpaigning and explor¬ 
ing, contributed much to the romanisation 
of the prov. llis success aroused the 
jealousy of Domitian, who recalled him 
to Rome, where ho spent the remainder 
of his life in retirement. Shortly before 
his appointment to the gov. of Britain 
A. gave his daughter in marriage to the 
historian Tacitus (q.v.). See Tacitus, 
Agricola (trans. II. Mattingly), 1948. 

Agricola, Johannes (1494-1560), pioneer 
of I’rotostantism, also known as Magister 
Islebius, from his bp. Eisloben, was educ. 
at Wittenberg and Leipzig. Sent by 
Luther to Frankfurt in 1525. to establish 
there tho reformed religion, ho preached 
awhile in Eislebon. In 1536 ho was 
appointed to a chair at Wittenberg, but 
was compelled to resign in 1540 owing to 
his Antinomian controversy with Luther 
and Melanchthon. He left for Berlin, 
where he became court preacher to the 
Elector Joachim II of Brandenburg. 
His best-known work is his famous 
collection of Ger. proverbs, 1528. See 
G. Kawerau, Johannes Agricola, 1881, and 
Latendorf, Agricolas Sprichwbrier, ihr 
hocJideulsche Ursprxing, 1862. 

Agricola, Rudolf (1443-85), Dutch 
humanist, whose real name was Roelof 
lluysman, b. near Groningen. He was 
educ. at Louvain, then wont to Paris and 
Ferrara, where ho attended the lectures 
of Theodore Gaza on the Gk language, 
and at the same time lectured on the 
language and literature of Rome. Ho 
went to Heidelberg in 1482. A. is one of 
the founders of Ger. humanism, less 
perhaps through his w’orks than through 
his personality. Ho trans. Gk poems 
into Latin, wrote a biography of Petrarch, 
and in his last years began to learn 
Hebrew. Besides being a scholar he was 
also a musician and a painter. 

Agricultural Adjustment Act, Act 
passed by the U.S. Congress in 1933 tn 
order to assist Amer. farmers. It pro¬ 
vided for the setting up of an A. A. Ad¬ 
ministration to regulate prices of agrio. 
products, partly by subsidising farmers in 
consideration of restricting cultivated 
acreage in accordance with a policy of soil 
conservation, and partly by purchasing 
and storing surpluses. For these pur¬ 
poses tho A. A. Administration spent some 

♦ y 
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4500,000,000, annually. It was origrln- 
aUy intended to secure reimbursement 
of the subsidy by taxes on industries 
enff^ed in prooessing: aisrric. products, but 
the Supreme Court in 1936 declared these 
taxes void and funds had to be appro¬ 
priated from other budgetai'y sources. 

Agrrioultural Credit involves the prob¬ 
lem of finding: an adequate affric. substi¬ 
tute for the industrial joint-stock method 
of obtaining working as well as initial 
capital. These 2 capital needs of agri¬ 
culture are met by the eliort-term, the 
co-operative, and the long-term credit. 

Short-term credit is necessary to the 
farmer to finance marketing operations. 
Without this credit ho may bo forced to 
put his produce prematurely upon an 
unwilling market in order to meet his 
immediate liabilities. In the U.S.A. and 
Australia co-operative marketing asso¬ 
ciations receive the produce from the 
growers and make them an advance upon 
it. In Great Britain the best source of 
short-term credit is from the joint-stock 
banks. Tho security is that afforded by 
title-deeds, etc., or the loan may take the 
form of an overdraft. Agric. wealth— 
stocks and crops—is not a recognised 
security wdth a bank, except by a bill of 
sale, and the publicity attaching to this 
form of advance prejudices it in tho eyes 
of the farmer. 

Co-operative credit in Great Britain had 
some provision made for it under tho 
Agricultural Credits Act, 1923. It was 
not successful, owing to the reluctance of 
the individual farmers to use the pro¬ 
visions, and tho State has since with¬ 
drawn its financial support. On tho 
-Continent the co-operative system on the 
Raiffeisen model, originating in Germany, 
has been a conspicuous success, depending 
on tho deposits of a largo number of 
peasant proprietors rather than on tho 
resources of tho State, as in Great Britain. 

Long-term credit is not the business of 
the Joint-stock bank. In Great Britain 
there had been no machinery enabling 
the farmer to obtain long-term or Inter¬ 
mediate credit, necessary for farm pur- 
-chase or x)ermanent improvement. Pro¬ 
vision is made under the Agricultural 
Credits Act, 1928, for long-term loans 
to bo made to farmers by an agric. 
mortgage loan company, assisted finan¬ 
cially by the Treasury. Under this Act 
tho farmer’s short-term roquiremoiits are 
also met by a floating charge on his stock 
and crops available through the banks. 

A proposal to inaugurate a Central 
Land Bank was put forward in tho 
Report on Agrievltural Credit (Economic 
Series No. 8), pub. by the Ministry of 
Agriculture in 1920. The sequel was 
the creation of the Agric. Mortgage 
Corporation—the first agric. mortgage 
bank to be estab. In Great Britain. The 
corporation is owned by banks and 
the dividend was limited to 5 per cent, 
subsequently reduced to 3i per cent 
under the Agriculture (Miscellaneous 
Provisions) Act, 1944. See Co-opera¬ 
tion. 

Agricultural Holdings (Scotland). In 
Scotland tho prln. Act is tho Agricultural 



leaving the holding is entitled to com¬ 
pensation for certain specified improve¬ 
ments. The amount payable is deter¬ 
mined, failing agreement, by an arbiter 
appointed by the Secretary of State for 
Scotland. Compensation for disturbance 
and for damage by game is also payable os 
above. The Act allows a tenant freedom 
to practise any system of cropping subject 
to certain safeguards. It also defines the 
liabilities of landlord and tenant in regard 
to tho provision and maintenance of 
buildings and other fixed equipment. 
Elaborate provisions are made for the 
regulation of notices to quit and the 
removal of tenants. Tho effect of this is 
to render eviction difficult. A tenant 
has power to bequeath bis tenancy to 
any person subject to tho landlord's 
right to object to tho legatee, in which 
case the matter is decided by tho Land 
Court. If not bequeathed the tenancy 
passes to tho tenant’s heir. 

Special provisions are made for tenants 
of small holdings under the Small Land¬ 
holders Act, of which tlio prin. one is that 
of 1911, and for crofters (q.v.). 

Agricultural Holdings Act, 1948, con¬ 
solidating Act which confers on tenants of 
A. H. a certain measure of security of 
tenure and rights of (compensation for 
improvements and disturbance: (a) 
Security of tenure. A tenant of an agric. 
holding must bo given at least 1 year's 
notice to quit. Within a incmth of 
service of the notice the tenant may, 
under section 24 of tho Act, serve on his 
landlord a counter-notice that the notice 
shall not operate without the consent of the 
Ministry of Agriculture. Such a counter- 
notice is ineffective if tho notice to quit 
is expressed to be given for, inter alia, 
breacdi of covenant, bankruptcy of the 
tenant, or a certificate of bad husbandry 
issued by tho minister. (6) Compensation 
for improvements. A tenant on quitting 
his holding is entitled to compensation 
for new improvements made by him, but 
generally not if ho himself terminated 
the tenancy. The improvements are 
classified: (1) long-term improvements for 
which the landlord’s consent is required 
(e.g. planting of gardens or orchards); 
(2) long-term improvements for which 
consent of landlord or approval of 
minister Is required (e.g. reclaiming waste 
land, installation of electric light or 
power); (3) short-term improvements for 
which no consent la required (e.g. chalking, 
liming, or artificial manuring of land). 
Compensation under (1) and (2) is the 
increase attributable to the improvement 
in the value of tho land as an agric. 
liolding. The compensation under (3) is 
based on the value of the improvement to 
tho Incoming tenant. ((') Compensation 
for disturbance. This is payable where 
a landlord gives notice to quit except tor 
any reason which excludes the operation 
of a counter-notice. The amount of 
compensation is usually the equivalent 
of 1 year’s rent, although in certain 
circumstances a disturbed tenant may 
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recorer a fliim equivalent to 2 years* 
rent. The tenant may claim compensa¬ 
tion for damage caused by grame which he 
has no right to kill. An outgoing tenant 
may, in certain circumstances and on 
giving notice to his landlord, remove 
tenants’ fixtures. 

Agricultural Machinery and Implements 
have xmdergone in the 20th cent, a rapid 
development, chiefly in the direction of 
adapting mechanical power (steam, petrol, 
or electricity) to their use. For motive 
power 3 classes of engines are used: the 
portable, tractor, and stationary. The 
portable engine, mounted on road wheels, 
when not needed for threshing can be 
belted up to any of the machines used on 
n large estate for such operations as sheep- 
shearing, wood-sawing, etc. The tractor 
is used for ploughing and harrowing, and 
can haul mowers, binders, etc. Hteam 
ploughing has been largely superseded by 
motor-tractor ploughing. The type of 
tractor with a high-speed engine on a light 
frame certainly has advantages, but the 
heavy tractor, if the soil can carry it, 
saves expense in repairs. The stationary 
engine can be installed in the barn or shed 
to drive fodder and dairy machines. 
Generally small petrol engines or electric 
motors are used. 

The various agric. implements may be 
classitiod under the following heads: 

I'iUage implrmerits. Idoiighing breaks 
up the soil into farrows, exposing it to the 
action of the atmosphere. Most plough¬ 
ing is now done by tractors, but both 
plough and tractor must be adapted to 
the particular soil. Two distinct types 
of plough are the mouldboard plough and 
the disk plough, the former being more 
widely used. The function of grubbers, 
or cultivators, is to rend the soil with 
their curved teeth. Tlie newest form of 
cultivator has a steel frame with sickle 
tines, able to penetrate the hardest 
groimd. The spikcj-tooth or drag harrow 
is used to prepare the seed-bed after 
ploughing. The disk liarrow is suitable 
for a stubble surfaiio, and the spring-tooth 
harrow for hai*d or stony ground. KoUers 
are used to break up tlie clods and to 
smooth the surface after sowing. The 
most common typo is the ring-roller. 
Various kinds of horse-hoes are used to 
stir the soil while the crops arc still 
growing, at the same time destroying 
weeds. 

Seedina machines. Seed-sowing ma¬ 
chines scatter the seed either broadcast 
or in furrows, according to the class of 
seed sown and tlio crop required. The 
seed drill deposits the seed in the soil at 
equal depths, and there is a device for 
covering the seed with fine soil after it 
has been deposited. The potato planter 
can ho hand-fed or fully automatic and 
plants the tubers at regular intervals. 
The machine may bo adapted to apply 
fertiliser at the same time. 

Harvesting Machinery. The self-binder 
outs the standing corn and passes the cut 
corn on to a sheafing dock, where it is 
bound and knotted and finally ejected on 
to the ground. For hay harvesting tlie 
reaper works in connection with the 


swath-turner and collector. There are 
also machines for loading, stacking, and 
pressing the hay. J’or potato-raising 
the machine is fitted with forks, which 
throw out the potatoes without bruising 
or scattering them. The sorter is a 
machine which grades 5 tons of potatoes 
per hour in 3 sizes. 

I Threshing machinery. The tliresher 
separates the grain, chaff, and straw, and 
each is delivered separately from the 
threshing machine. The grain is col¬ 
lected in sacks and the straw baled 
before stacking. 

Combine-harvester and pick-up baler. 
The spread of mechanised farming has led 
to the introduction of a variety of labour- 
saving machines, notably those which 
combine the operations of 2 or more 
existing ones. Amongst these is the 
combine-harvester, which combines the 
2 operations of cutting and threshing 
grain (see Heaping). Another machine 
of this type is the pick-up baler, which 
picks up hay from wind rows in the field 
and packs it into hales. 

Manure distributors of various types 
admit of either broadcasting or drilling, 
and are able to deal with all kinds of 
fertilisers. The dung-spreader is simply 
towed by a tractor and distributes the 
manure evenly over a large strip of 
ground. 

Food-preparing maHiines save labour 
in preparing food for the various animals. 
Such are grist-mills, chaff-cutters, root- 
pulpers, machines for slicing and shred¬ 
ding roots, brealdng oil-cake, etc. 

See also DAUiViNG and Ciiuhnr. See 
n. Hine, Tractors on, the Farm, 1942, 
and C. Culpin, Farm Machinery. 19.52, and 
Farm Mechanisation: Costs and Methods, 
1952. 

Agricultural Research establishes the 
fundamental natural principles on which 
progress in agriculture must bo based. 
It is allied with experimental work, which 
aims at directly improving farm methods. 
A. It. began with the experiments carried 
out in 1834 by Joseph Boussingaiilt (q.v.) 
on his farm in Alsace. Since then 
institutes for research in agriculture have 
sprung up all over the world, and it is 
now the recognisod duty of a state to 
develop its agric. resources. As regards 
Great Britain, a, development fund was 
started in 1909 with acapital of £2,000,000, 
and State grants have been made in- 
creiisingly to all research stations. A. II. 
is organised tliroughout the Ck)mmon- 
wealth, and in 1927 an Imperial llesearch 
Conference was called with the object of 
providing ‘a stimulus for the develop¬ 
ment and co-ordination of A. R. overseas 
in the interest of Empire trade and pro¬ 
duction.* In England, Wales, and Scot¬ 
land the research institutes are controlled 
by independent bodies, usually attached 
to iinivs., but d(ipeiident on the State 
for funds. In N. Ireland the work is 
entirely administered by the Ministry of 
Agriculture for N. Ireland. The A. K. 
Council, created in 1931 as part of the 
organisation for the scientific supervision 
of Gov.-aided research in all spheres, 
advises the development commissioners 
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and the agrric. depta upon the application at the Gov. laboratorlea, New Haw, 
of moneys voted by Parliament for the Weybridge, and at the Foot-and-Mouth 
furtherance of A, H., besides itself pro- Disease Experimental Station at Pir- 
moting research with the aid of funds bright. See H.M.S.O., 'The Agricultural 
from Parliament or from any other source. Remarch Service, 1953; also reports of 
The problem of agric. science may be individual research stations, 
classilled under the following* heads: Agriculture (Lat. ager, held; colere, to 

SoU, The Rothamsted Experimental cultivate) in the strict sense is the art 
Station, founded by Sir T. B. Dawes concerned with tillage of the groxmd and 
(q.v.), is famous for its research into the the raising of crops, but is now generally 
chem. of the soil. understood to include every branch of 

Plant-brewing. The Cambridge Plant- farm practice, upon which all the natural 
breeding Institute is especially important sciences have more or less of a bearing, os 
in breeding new cereal varieties, the epigrammatically summed up in the 
general aim being the combination of motto of the Royal Agric. Society, 
high yield and good quality. Grassland ‘Science with Practice.’ He who would 
farming is studied at the Welsh station, pursue A., or the allied industries of 
Aberystwyth, and the Scottish station, horticulture and forestry, with the maxi- 
Oorstorphine. The testing of now herbage mum success should not only realise the 

J )lant strains and other work on pasture is possibilities presented by advances in 
argely the concern of the Grassland science and be conversant with every 
Research Station at Hurley. practical detail, but must also know how 

Plant 'physiology, referring to the inner best to adapt his methods of procedure to 
processes of growth, is studied at the local conditions. 

Research Institute in Plant Idiysiology. History. In W. Eiirope, as elsewhere, 
London. Field experiments, allied to a great stride wtis made in civilisation 
this work, with hay, barley, and wheat when prehistoric man, during the 
are conducted at Rothamsted, with oats at polished stone or Neolithic age, ceased to 
Lincluden, Dumfries, and with clover hay be a mere wandering hunter and adopted 
at Harper Adams College, Newport, Salop, a more settled life, resulting from his dis- 
Fruit research is centred at Long covery of the possibilities of tillage of the 
Ashton, Somerset, at E. Mailing, Kent ground and domestication of animals. 
—famous for research in layered root The Neolithic farmer lived in vil. com- 
stocks—and at Gambridge, in connection munities, his habitations being somo- 
with the fruit-growing area there. times in the form of lake dwellings; his 

Plant diseases have been combated by domesticate'sd animals included the dog, 
practical research throughout the U.K. horse, ox, sheep, goat, and pig; his crops 
Pests which atTect glassnouse crops arc included wheat, barley, and millet; and 
investigated at Cheshunt Research Statiob. he practised the arts of spinning, weaving, 
Stock-feeding, in England, is the con- and pottery-making. Such primitive 
cern of the Animal Nutrition Institute at prehistoric beginnings, improved by 
Cambridge Univ., and, in Scotland, of the numerous successive stages, ultimately 
Rowett Institute at Aberdeen Univ. As led to the evolution of the vil. system 
part of a pig research scheme, feeding trials prevalent in England dm ing Saxon times 
are conducted at Harper Adams College. and for long afterwards. The houses of 
Animal-breeding is the subject of the villagers clustered together in the 
extensive research at the Physiological centre of an area partly consisting of 
Institute, Cambridge, while the work at pasture, but to a larger extent of arable 
the research station, Edinburgh, is land, divided into 3 fields, one under 
noteworthy. grain, a second under peas, beans, or 

Dairying. Clean milk is an outcome grain, and the third falloiv, i.e. without a 
of the activities of the National Institute crop, and in a state of preparation for 
for Research in Dairying, estab. at receiving one in its turn. The introduc- 
Reading in 1912. In 1920 a farm of tion of potatoes, red clover, and turnips 
340 ac. and a dairy herd were acquired, in the 17th cent, marked a considerable 
In Scotland the Hannah Dairy Research advance, and the next cent, was epoch- 
institute at Kirkill undertakes important making in sev. ways. During its latter 
investigations, particularly into the nu- part tlie most important name is that of 
trition and physiology of dairy cattle. Jethro Tull, wdio demonstrated the advan- 
Animal Diseases. The Institute of Ani- tage of thorough cultivation of the soil, and 
mal Pathology is at Cambridge, and the initiated the practice of drilling as against 
scope of research at the Royal Veterinary* broadcasting seed, thus causing the crop 
College, London, has been enlarged. The plants to grow in rows, the intervals 
London School of Hygiene and Tropical between which can be stirred and cleaned 
Medicine, which studies animal and plant by horse-hoeing. This led to the abolition 
parasites, is equipped with field labora- —in most cases—of bare fallow, largely a 
tories at vSt Albans. In Scotland the device for thorough cleaning of land, and 
Animal Diseases Research Association, found a place for turnips and other root 
transferred to Moredon, near Edinburgh, crops. Hence the replacement of the 
now works in conjunction with Edinburgh ‘3-fleld* system of the vil. commxmity 
Univ. In N. Ireland provision for the by the Norfolk or i-course rotation, ini- 
study of animal diseases is made at the tinted by Charles, second Viscount Towns- 
State laboratories at Stormont, Belfast, hend (‘Turnip Townshend'). The culti- 
In Mar. 1924 a committee of pathologists vation of turnips and other root crops 
was appointed to investigate foot-and- on a large scale rendered possible the 
mouth disease. Research was conducted winter feeding of cattle, and thus ^d 
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away with the exteneiTe use of salted 
meat during that season, a practice very 
detrimental to the health of the com¬ 
munity. The 18th cent, witnessed groat 
improvements in farm animals, due to the 
pioneer work of Robert Bakewell, who 
effected groat advances in the quality of 
homed stock and sheep, largely by means 
of in-breeding. Among other benefits 
derived therefrom was a great reduction 
in the age at which bullocks and wethers 
w'cre ready for the butcher. In the 
earlier half of the 19th cent, wo find 
improved methods of draining land, laigely 
duo to Rlkington and Smith. Associated 
'With these advances came marked im¬ 
provements in tillage implements, and 
much enclosure of land as a result of the 
‘new husbandry' rendered possible by 
Tull's work. During the 19th cent, 
many advances took place in continuation 
of those just mentioned, and scv. new lines 
of progress were initiated, but the years 
1815-40 were marked by disastrous agric. 
depression. The following dates are sig¬ 
nificant as m.arking the beginnings of 
various forms of agric. activity which have 
had far-reaching results: Bath and W. of 
England Agi*ic. JSociet 5 % 1777 ; Highland 
and Agric. Society of Scotland, 1784; 
Chair of A. and Rural Economy in Edin¬ 
burgh Univ., 1790; Board of A., 1793; 
Smithfleld Club, 1798; Royal Agric. 
Society of England, 1838; Rothamsted 
Experimental Station, 1843; Royal Agric. 
College, Cirencester, 1845. The 19th 
cent, witnessed the improvement of crops 
by means of ariijicial manures, dung and 
various forms of rubbish being the only 
kinds of fertiliser previously employed. 
Bones came first, tiiough Sir Humphry 
Davy (lecturing 1802-12) also mentions 
phosphate of lime, sulphate of potash, and 
salts of magnesia. Nitrate of soda and 
guano were first imported in 1830; super¬ 
phosphate resulted from the researches of 
Lawos and Liebig, and began to be used 
on a large scale in the early forties; potash 
manures, prepared from the Btassfurt 
deposits, came later, and wore followed by 
the discovery of basic slag. The iw- 
jyrovemeni of vd\rot by crossing was com- 
ra€uiced by Knight towards the end of the 
18th cent., and taken up by Maund much 
later; while .ShirrelT began to improve 
cereals by selection in 1819, a variation of 
his method being subsequently practised 
by Hallett (1857). Practically all kinds 
of crop phints were improved on similar 
lines. During the 19th cent, also the 
neceesity'of using clean seed —first realised 
in Denmark—was increasingly recognised. 
The implements of tillage were still 
further improved; reaping machines and 
other contrivances for harvesting and 
after-treatment of crops were evolved in 
profusion, and different forms of power 
employed for -urnrhing many of them. 
During the cent. gr(‘at advances were 
also mode in the knowledge and treatment 
of plant diseases, especially those duo to 
the attacks of parasitic organisms. Thju 
rapid improvement in biological appli¬ 
ances (especifilly microscopes) and tech¬ 
nique not only placed the study of injuri¬ 
ous fungi on a scientific footing, but also 


enabled the soienoe of bacteriologv to be 
created, largely as a result of the pioneer 
work of Pasteur. Bacteria were found 
not only to be agents of infectious disease, 
but also to play on important part in the 
chemical changes which go on m the soil, 
in dairy processes, and so forth. Equally 
valuable progress was also made in 
respect of livestock. Many breeds were 
improved or estab. on Bakewell’s lines, 
and the formation of numerous breed 
societies in the latter part of the cent, 
secured the maintenance of high stan¬ 
dards. The biological advances above 
niontionod led to great improvement in 
the treatment of animal diseases, while 
at the same time the importance of farm 
hygiene came to be realised. Concen¬ 
trated foods, of which linseed cake was the 
first (1795), gradually c^me to play an im¬ 
portant part in winter feeding and the 
promotion of early maturity. Gilbert in 
England and von Wolff in Germany, 
with many others, placed the feeding of 
stock on a scientific foundation. \See 
Cattle. Scientific Methods of finding 
Feeding Standards.) The invention of 
the cream separator proved of great im¬ 
portance in the improvement of dairy 
work. A. has continued to make con¬ 
siderable advances during the present 
cent, on all the linos indicated. The 
application of Mendelian principles to the 
breeding of plants and au'imals, especially 
the former, is leading to considerable 
results, os in the production of rust- 
resisting wheats by Biffen, improved 
cereals, etc., at Svalof, and so forth. 
Further progress in research, horse- 
breeding, and education are assured by 
the estab. of a Vevelopment Fund. 

The soil. Crops derive most of their 
food from the soil, in the form of a very 
dilute solution of mineral substances, 
though the air provides them 'with carbon 
dioxide gas and tliey breathe in its 
oxygen, while the nitrogen of the atmo¬ 
sphere is fixed for their use by certain soil 
bacteria and—in the case of leguminous 
plants—by other forms of the kind li'vlng 
in swellings or nodules on the roots. As, 
too, animals depend directly or indirectly 
on plants as their source of food, it is 
obvious that a thorough knowledge of 
the soil is essential to the intelligent 
practice of A. By whatever agencies 
different soils may have been formed, a 
certain amount of organic substance, 
hum^is, due to the decay of organisms, 
must be present in addition to the mineral 
particles formed by disintegration in order 
to secure fertility. The physical proper¬ 
ties of soils largely determine the rate and 
amount of growth of crops, and therefore 
require notice. A particular soil consists 
of particles of varying size, with narrow 
interstices between them, collectively 
forming the pore space. Each particle is 
closely surrounded by a film of water, and 
it is these films which ore utilised as plant 
food. The fi*ee water in the interstices 
is more or less removed by drainage, and 
if this goes on too slowly a free circulation 
of air must be promoted by artificial 
means, especially w’hen a largo proportion 
of clay is i)resent. As the water in the 
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soil Is used up, fresh supplies rise from 1 drawn between natural and artlflolaJ 
below by capillary action, which also manures, Amonc the former may be 


replaces the loss by surface evaporation. 
While drainage gets rid of superfluous 
moisture, it is often necessary in a hot 
climate or season, more particularly in 
the case of sandy soils, to conserve Uie. 
moisture present. This is effected by 
constant stirring of the surface, by hoeing 
and otherwise, evaporation being thus 
checked. In some cases mulches of 
decaying vegetation, or other substances 
more or less impervious to moisture, 
answer the same purpose. Such con¬ 
servation is practised to a very large 
degree in ‘dry* farming, a comparatively 
new system in arid regions, such as pa.rta 
of the XJ.S.A. The temperature of the soil, 
partly determined l)y colour and aspect, 
is also of Importance, more especially 
because seeds require a (iertain amount of 
heat in order to germinate, so that 
w’hether a given crop is early or lato very 
largely depends upon this factor. The 
classification of soils is based on their 
chemical composition, and depends upon 
the proportions they contain of sand 
<mainly silica), clay (impure silicate of 
alumina), carbonate of lime, and humus. 
Hand is warm, and easy to drain and till, 
but apt to become too dry, and but little 
retentive of plant food. Clay is cold, 
retentive of moisture and plant food, 
hard to drain, and dilflcult to work. A 
proportion of carbonate of lime is impor¬ 
tant, because it furnishes one kind of 
plant food, helps to break down organic 
matter, and improves the texture of clay. 
Humus supplies nitrogenous matter, and 
its presence is associated with important 
bacteria, some of which effect nitrification 
of organic substances—with production 
of nitraies valuable as plant food—while 
others are denitrifying agents and lead to 
loss of nitrogen. Most soils are of mixed 
character, loams being primarDy a 
mixture of sand and clay, while marls are 
made of clay and calcareous matter. 
Medium loams, with a certain admixture 
of calcareous material and humus, are 
the best soils for general purposes. 

Improvement of soils is effected in a 
great variety of ways, the aim being 
to impart such desirable physical and 
chemical characteristics as are naturally 
lacking or deficient. Artificial drainage 
of heavy soils, for example, removes 
snperfiuous water and promotes the 
circulation of air, and in such case winter 
ploughing exposes the clods to the dis¬ 
integrating action of frost. The lighter 
soils, on the other hand, require consoUda- 
tion, as by the treading of sheep folded 
upon them. It may also be said in 
general that tillage, by means of ploughs, 
cultivators, harrows, and so forth, arti¬ 
ficially imitates disintegration by natural 
agents, and produces a seed-bod of fine 
texture (tilth) made up of innumerable 
particles. The application of suitable 
manures, though in some cases of physical 
importance, is mainly directed to supply¬ 
ing forms of plant food present in in¬ 
sufficient amount, such as—more par¬ 
ticularly—lime, nitrogen, phosphorus, 
and potash. A distinction may here be 


mentioned quicklime, ground limestone, 
and farmyard manure, or dung; and 
among the latter superphosphates, sul¬ 
phate of ammonia, and muriate of potash 
{see M AN URics ). The two limin g in aterials 
are not only important for soQs deficient 
in calcareous material, but are also 
valuable in improving the texture of clays 
and mellowing sour soils by their power of 
neutralising the excess acids causing 
sourness. 

Crops in the widest sense are divisible 
iuto w'hat is broadly termed ‘grass’ and 
plants which are grown upon arable land. 
Temporary grassland bears grass, with 
clover and sometimes other plants, and 
after a time is reconverted into arable 
(see Lky Faumino). Pei'inanent grassland 
includes pastures, which arc grazed but 
not mown, and meadows, which are mown 
for liay either every year or at 1(*.S8 
frequent intervals. The botanical compo¬ 
sition varies with the kind of grassland, 
and it is obvious that the manurial treat¬ 
ment must also vary, especially when it is 
remembered that grazing stock elfect a 
certain amount of natural manuring; 
while meadows do not benefit in this way 
to the same extent, and the hay crop is a 
continuous drain upon the resources of the 
soil without any manurial return. The 
seed mixtures employed when land is laid 
down to grass are different according as 
temporary or permanent grassland is tlie 
object in view, as also in relation to the 
kind of soil. In the case of temporary 
grass, rapid growth is of most importance, 
and perennial species need only bo added 
should it bo intended to maintain tiie area 
under grass for some years. A 1-year 
ley may oven consist of broad red clover 
only, a plant which botanically is not a 
grass at all. The seed inixturcH employed 
for the production of permanent grass 
chiofiy consist of grasses and various legu¬ 
minous plants, to which are soniotiines 
added composites (yarrow), rosiiceous 
species (hurnot), and umbellifers (sheep’s 
parsley). Land, before being laid down 
to grass, should be very thoroughly 
cleaned, autumn ploughing being followed 
in spring by harrowing and rolling, by 
which means a. finely divi(h;d seed-bed is 
obtained. It is a common inwtice to 
‘nurse’ the young grass by sowing it 
with a com crop, and sowing is followed 
by light harrovvdng and rolling. By 
mowing the first year, and giving either a 
complete di'i^ssing of dung or a suitable 
mixture of artificials, the incipient per¬ 
manent grass will be given a fair start. 
In subsequent treatment chain-harrowing 
is of importance for pulling out moss and 
some injurious grasses, while the manur¬ 
ing varies according to the local character 
of the soil. Grazing cattle make best use 
of the grass when they are folded on it 
behind a fence consisting of an electrified 
wire attached to posts, which can be 
moved each day so that the field is grazed 
in strips. Even without electric fencing 
good results can be obtained where cattle 
and sheep are maintained in suitable 
proportions. Owing to the lack of fresh 
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gtasiB during: the winter months, conserva¬ 
tion as hay or silage is important (see 
Hat and Ensilage). 

It is generally recognised that the best 
results are obtained with crops on arable 
land when the same kind of plant is not 
OTOwn continuously in any particular 
neld, but a regular change or rotation of 
crops is practised (see Rotation of 
Crops). 

Cereals. Wheat is best suited to soila 
with a considerable proportion of clay, 
and does best in a warm dry climate. 
As in cereals generally, the production of 
straw as well as grain must be borne in 
mind when selecting a variety for any 
particular locality. The choice of a 
suitable kind of wheat (and the same 
thing is true for any other cultivated 
plant) may to some extent bo guided by 
variety tests, where different sorts are 
grown side by side under similar condi¬ 
tions. Nitrogenous manuring is most 
important but phosphates are often used 
in addition. Wheat should be harvested 
before it is quite ripe, and the average 
yield is about 30 bushels per no., with 30- 
35 cwt of straw. Oats may be grown on 
a great variety of soils, and do best in a 
cool damp climate. They must be har¬ 
vested before becoming ripe, as the mature 
grains easily fall out. The average yield 
is 40-60 bushels per ao., with 30 cwt or 
more of straw. Barley, most important 
for malting, is most successfully cultivated 
in the lighter calcareous soils, and in areas 
where the climate is dry. Owing to the 
necessity for uniform quality in the grain, 
the cultural operations have to bo un¬ 
usually thorough and careful. Average 
yield 32-40 buyliel.s i)cr ac., with about 
20 cwt of straw. Bye is very litt-lo grown 
as a grain crop in Britain, but yields 24-32 
bushels per ac., with 30-40 cwt of straw. 
It is more often employed as a forage crop, 
which should be fed off early. It is 
hardier than the other cereals, and thrives 
in soils and under climatic conditions 
where these do badly. Pulse crops. 
Beans do best on heavy soils, especially 
when these are of calcareous nature. 
Potash and phosphoric manures are of 
most importance, for, like all leguminous 
plants, beans enrich the soil in nitrogen. 
The yield is 30-40 bushels, with 25-30 
cwt of haulm. Peas differ from beans in 
being better suited to the lighter soils. 
The average yield is about the same. 
Root crops. AIangel is adapted to stiff 
soils and a dry climate. Very thorough 
preparation of the soil and after-cultiva¬ 
tion ore necessary. The average yield is 
15-25 tons per ac. Sugar-beet is closely 
allied to mangel, and needs the same kind 
of treatment, but more labour is required, 
for the cultural operations have to be 
carried out with great attention to details. 
Attempts have now been made for some 
years past,, with aid of a Gov. subsidy to 
promote the growing of sugar-beet on a 
large scale in Britain, and there appears 
to be no difficulty in raising the crop. 
Fodder beet is derived from a cross between 
sugar-beet and mangels and is a fodder 
root with a high dry matter content. 
Average yield 20 tons per ac. Swedes are 


a valuable variety of the turnip, and 
belong to a different natural order 
(Cruciferae) from that (Ghenopodiaoeae> 
including mangel, so that it is not sur¬ 
prising to find their requirements some¬ 
what different. They thrive best in the 
lighter soils, and in a cool climate, 
provided plenty of moisture is available. 
The crop is shallow-rooted, and phos- 
phatio manure is tlie one most necessary. 
Yield 12-20 tons per ac. Turnips proper 
are comparable to swedes in most respects, 
but give on the average a larger yield, 
though not so valuable for feeding 
purposes. Carrots, a valuable crop for 
feeding horses and dairy stock, are only 
suited to light soils free from weeds, and 
require a fine seed-bed. The cost of 
production is considerable. Average 
3 rield 10-20 tons per ac. Parsnips are a 
similar crop, but, being tolerant of frost, 
can be left in the ground until wanted. 
Average yield 8-14 tons per ac. Pota¬ 
toes are best suited to deep loose soils 
with a moderate amount of humus, but 
they can be successfully grown on almost 
any soil—except those of the heaviest 
kind—by adapting the treatment. They 
vary from early to late according to the 
time of maturity, and the production of 
the first kind is a very paying industry. 
The crop is usually propagated by ‘sets," 
which are either the entire tubers 
(thickened underground branches or 
portions of the same, including at least 
one ‘eye’ (bud). After a time a variety 
so cultivated begins to deteriorate, and- 
fresh kinds are constantly being raised 
from seeds produced by crossing, though 
only a small proportion of these are 
of economic value. Manurial treatment 
may be by dung alone, by a complete 
mixture of artificials, or—and best—by a 
mixture of the two. Potash is particu¬ 
larly essential. Average >deld 6-15 tons 
per ac., or loss in the case of early pota¬ 
toes. Kolil rabi, thousand-headed kale, 
and cabbages are cruciferous forms which, 
though they do not produce thickened 
underground parts, ma^^ broadly be 
classified with the root crops, and receive 
much tlie same treatment. They are 
very healthy, resist frost and drought, 
are extremely nutritious, and can bo 
transplanted, thus increasing the time for 
cleaning the land. Average yield per ac.: 
kohl rabi, 20-5 tons; thousand-headed 
kale and cabbage, 20-40 tons. Cruci¬ 
ferous forage crops. Strictly speaking, a 
forage or fodder crop is one grown for the 
feeding value of its stems and leaves. 
The last 3 crops named are therefore some¬ 
times included here. Rape is cultivated 
in much the same way as turnips, and 
white mustard is often grown as a summer 
catch crop, i.e. a crop wlilch is not part of a 
regular rotation, but grown in an interval. 
It is obvious that rapidly growing plants 
are best suited for this purpose. The 
average yield per ac. of the 2 preceding 
crops is 10-15 tons. Leguminous forage 
crops. Vetches or tares are grown to 
provide spring or summer fodder, and are 
a common catch crt>p. Potash manure is 
most essential, and some form of phos¬ 
phate is usually added. When grown for 
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seed the averai^ro yield is 25-30 bushels 
per ac., with about 25 cwt of haulm. 
Lucerne and sainfoin ai'c perennial deep- 
rooted species suited to loams of cal- 
•oareous nature. They may either be used 
lor forage or converted into hay. Crimson 
clover, commonly known as trifolium, is a 
catch crop sown for the production of 
forage in the spring and early summer. 
Clovers and * seeds,* l.e. various clovers 
plus grasses, constitute an important 
course in rotation, sown with a cereal, or 
somewhat later, and coming into use a 
year afterwards. Weeds are plants be¬ 
longing to various natural orders which 
are harmful in the main, using up nutrient 
matters to tlie detriment of crops, and 
helping fungoid and insect pests to tide 
over unfavourable seasons. It has been 
shown experimentally that they may 
reduce the yield by as much as one-half. 
They are best kept down by using clean 
seed and keeping land in a high state of 
cultivation, to which a locally suitable 
rotation conduces in no small degree. 
The use of the hoe on arable land, con¬ 
stant cutting of thistles on grassland, and 
spraying charlock with MCPA, may bo 
mentioned as typical examples of remedial 
measures. 

Farm stock. These chiefly consist of 
horses, cattle, sheep, goats, and swine. 
Horses are divided into light breeds, 
including thoroughbreds, hunters, hack¬ 
neys, ponies, Clevelands, and coaching 
horses; and heavy breeds, to which belong 
>shires, Clydesdales, and Suffolks. Horses, 
especially the heavy breeds, are of 
declining agric. importance as tractor 
numbers increase (sec Horses). Cattle. 
Nearly a score of breeds are officially 
.recognised in Britain, some of which are 
valued as beef-producers, others for milk, 
-and still others for both pmposes. 
Among the first kind may be mentioned 
Aberdeen-Angus (black), Galloway 
(black), Hereford (red). Highland (black), 
N. Devon (rod), and tsussox (red). Dairy 
^breeds are Ayrshire (various), BYiesian 
(black and white), Jersey (fawn), Guernsey 
(yellowish), and Longhorn (various). 
Dual-jmrpose cattle are Dexter (black), 
Kerry (black). Hod Poll (red). Shorthorn 
(and Lincoln Red) (various), S. Devon 
(yellowish), and Welsh (black). (The 
predominant colours are given in paren¬ 
theses.) The polled or hornless breeds are 
Aberdeen-Angus, Galloway, and Rod Poll. 
Ijonghorns are particularly interesting 
‘because they were greatly improved bv 
the pioneer breeding work of B.'ikewell, 
but their horns were against them, and 
they were superseded by the Shorthorns. 
The latter, now more widely favoured 
>than any other breed, first rose into 
prominence in the latter part of the 18th 
*cent., owing to the production of a famous 
Durham strain by the brothers Colling. 
Other notable strains were subsequently 
-estab. in Yorks by Booth and Bates, and 
in Aberdeenshire by the brothers Cruick- 
shank {see Cattle). 'I’he feeding and 
management of cattle are difficult arts, 
-affording opportunity for the display of 
much skin and intelligence. The modern 
jfarmer is aware that the requirements of 


I farm hirgiene cannot be safely neglected, 
and the choice of concentrated feeding- 
stulls is now so large that the diffloult 
question of mixed rations is receiving 
increasing attention. Dairying has 
reached a high pitch of perfection, 
especially in Denmark and other foreign 
countries—Canada, New Zealand, and 
Australia—the branch least successful 
financially—in Britain—being butter pro¬ 
duction. Sev. important factors have 
conduced to the modern development of 
the industry, and these include improve¬ 
ment of stock, rational feeding and 
management, and the keeping of milk 
records, so that the worth of individual 
cows may be accurately known. The 
cream separator and other machines, and 
the introduction of power in large dairies, 
have reduced the labour bill and enabled 
some of the work to be effected in an 
improved manner. Even more impor¬ 
tant results have followed from the dis¬ 
covery that dairy processes are largely 
dependent upon the action of bacteria, 
some of which are beneficial and others 
harmful. Strict cleanliness in all stages 
is the best method of combating the 
latter. By the employment of artificial 
cultures of cream-ripening (lactic acid) 
bacteria it is possible to ensure butter of 
imiform quality, and this i)oiat has told 
strongly in favour of the Dan. and Ger. 
products, which have competed so 
successfully against us in our home 
markets. The standard of stock, for both 
milk and beef, is being improved by 
artificial insemination by pedigrree bulls: 
this service is under the control of the 
Milk Marketing Board. See Dairy and 
Dairy Farming. 

Sheep ore conveniently grouped into: 

1. Longwool breeds —Cotswoid, Devon 
Longwool, Kentish or Romney Marsh, 
Leicester and Border Leicester, Lincoln, 
Roscommon, S. Devon, and WensleydaJe. 

2. Shortwool breeds —Clun B^orest, Dorset 
Horn, Hampshire Down, Oxford Down, 
Ryeland, Southdown, Shropshire, and 
Suffolk. 3. Mountain breeds —Black-face 
Mountain, Cheviot, Exmoor, Herdwick, 
Limestone, Lonk, and W. Mountain. 
See Sheep. 

Pigs are divided into Whites, Blacks, 
Berkshire (black with wliite points). 
Tamworth (golden-red), and Lincoln 
Curly-coated. As users of waste they 
play an important part in A., and are 
invaluable to the cottager and the small 
holder. Owing to their comparatively 
small stomachs they require concen¬ 
trated food, given at frequent intervals. 
Some of the best results are obtained from 
cross-bred animals. 

Fungoid pests and bacteria. The 
lower forms of plant life known as fungi, 
and the still simpler microscopic bacteria, 
are unable to subsist on the simple com¬ 
pounds sufficing for ordinary green plants, 
the living substance of which, aided by 
the characteristic green pigment chloro¬ 
phyll, can utilise the energy of sunlight 
for building up complex substances from 
water, carbon dioxide gas, and certain 
mineral matters. Fungi and bacteria, in 
fact, somewhat resemble aoimnig in their 
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way of feeding, and are either Boprophytes 
(e.g. muBhrooms), depending on dead 
organisms or the products of their decay, 
or else parasUes, which prey upon living 
ones. Many of the latter attack culti¬ 
vated plants and domesticated animals, 
and are therefore very detrimental to A. 
They propagate by moans of dust-like 
spores, which are readily disseminated by 
the wind, llusta are able to inflict losses 
of the most serious kind upon cereals and 
grasses, and the ostab. of resistant 
varieties appears to be the most promising 
method of combating them. Smuts are 
fungi which prevent the formation of 
grains, these being replaced by powdery 
blfick spores. Oat smut {Ustilago avenae) 
may be checked by treating the seed grain 
with organo-mercury disinfectants. Bunt 
(Tilletia caries) is nearly related to the pre¬ 
ceding, but is distinguished by its greasy 
nature and unpleasant fishy smell. Ergot 
(Claviceps purpurea) attacks rye and 
meadow grasses, causing the »ains to be 
replaced by hard spur-like bodies. These 
are particularly objectionable because 
they cause abortion in cows and ewes. 
Potato t flight (Phytophthora infestans) 
attacks all parts of the potato plant, and is 
a peat of the most serious kind. Spraying 
with Bordeaux mixture (dilute solution of 
copper sulphate and quicklime) is the best 
method of treatment, especially as a 
preventive measure. Black scab or wart 
disease {Synchytrium endobioticum) is due 
to a fungus of doubtful affinities, and is so 
serious as to be notifiable. Destruction of 
infected tubers and thorough disinfection 
of the soil are necessary, and the planting 
of a different crop for a time is highly 
advisable. 

Speaking generally, fungoid pests of 
plants are best combated by high farming 
and rational rotations, by which vigorous 
and healthy plants are produced, able to 
resist the attacks of parasitic fungi, 
especially in the critical early stages of 
growth. A knowledge of the life histories 
of injurious forms often indicates the 
methods which can most advantageously 
bo employed in dealing with them. 

Animal pests. Among mammals the 
most pernicious forms are probably rats, 
mice, and voles, which all belong to the 
order Roden tia (gnaw’crs). Rats and 
house mice arc omnivorous, while field 
mice, harvest mice, and voles are vege¬ 
tarian. All are exceedingly prolific, and 
when favoured by local circumstances 
some of tliom—i^spocially field voles 
{Microius agrestis) —may make their 
appearance in vast numbers and become 
veritable plagues. Bats are objectionable 
in another way, for they help to dis¬ 
seminate the disease known as trichinosis, 
due to minute thread-worms, while some 
of the fleas w^hich infest them are known 
spread the germs c^nising oriental 
plague. In coping with injurious rodents 
their natural enemies—such as owls and 
weasels—should not be ruthlessly himted 
down as ‘vermm.’ Ferrets, traps, 
poisons, and forms of ‘virus’ (bacterial 
cultures) are all employed, with varying 
success. Only a systematic campaign, 
supported by legislation, is likely to 


achieve anything like full success. Hares 
and rabbits, which are also rodents, may 
do much damage to crops, and the 
ravages of the latter In Australia are 
matters of common knowledge. Recently 
the deliberate or accidental spread of a 
vims disease—myxomatosis (q.v.j—has 
done much to reduce the rabbit popula¬ 
tions of Australasia and Europe. 

Wild birds have a varied relation to A. 
Some are wholly or mainly beneficial, 
others are undoubtedly harmful in the 
main. Nor must it bo forgotten that 
species are liable to change their habits. 
Starlings, for example, at one time pre¬ 
dominatingly beneficial, have begun to 
attack fruit in some dists. It may be 
remarked in passing that the interests 
of the farmer and fruit-grower are not 
identical in this direction, for birds which 
may be useful to the former are pests 
to the latter. Among birds entirely or 
mainly beneficial are game birds, birds of 
prey (except the sparrow-hawk), owls, 
swallows, martins, swifts, and cuckoos. 
More or less harmful are the sparrow- 
hawk, pigeons and doves, hooded crow, 
bullfinch, greenfinch, hawfinch, house 
sparrow, blackcap, and other warblers. 
Molluscs, especially field slugs, are able 
to do considerable damage. Repeated 
applications of quicklime are here to be 
recommended. Insects, owing to their 
extraordinary variety, great powers of 
rapid propagation, and powers of flight, 
are among the most serious foes with 
which the farmer has to contend. Many 
of them have a complicated life-hist., 
hatching out as a voracious larva (e.g. 
caterpillars of butterflies and moths), 
which passes into a pupa or resting stage, 
capable of remaining dormant through 
the unfavourable season of the year, and 
giving rise in spring to the adult or imago. 
Beetles constitute an exceptionally large 
order, including many pests. The cock¬ 
chafer, for example, lives below the sur¬ 
face as a larva (grub), feeding upon roots 
and underground stems. When adult it 
devours foliage. Wireuorms, the sub¬ 
terranean larvae of click-beetles, are 
especially notorious, but can now be 
controlled by chemical means using 
‘Aldrin.’ Turnip *fty* is in reality a 
small beetle, and various long-snouted 
weevils attack the roots, flowers, or seeds 
of scv. crops. The Colorado beetle, whose 
grubs and adults both eat potato leaves, 
is a dangerous visitor from abroad. By 
the exercise of drastic measures this pest 
has so far been prevented from establish¬ 
ing itself. Some beetles, however, are 
useful, such as the little ladybirds, the 
larvae of which devour large numbers of 
plant lice (aphides). The order (Hy- 
nienoptera) including bees and wasps 
embraces the harmful sawfties, which In 
the larval stage infest turnips and various 
fruits. But we must not forget the 
benefits conferred by bees, important 
fertilising agents, while the hive-bee 
yields honey and wax. The ichneumon 
flies also do much service by laying their 
eggs in the eggs or larvae of many injurious 
forms, thus bringing about their destme- 
tion. BuUerfiiea and moths (Lepidoptera) 
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are almost always injurious, for their 
larvae (caterpillars) are among the most 
serious enemies of crops. The extensive 
order of bugs (Hemlptera) includes many 
injurious forms, of which those variously 
termed green fiVt plant lict^ or aphides are 
perhaps the most notorious. They attack 
cabbages, turnips, beans, potatoes, hops, 
cereals, and other crops, and are probably 
the most prolific insects. The two-winged 
flies (Diptera) are in many cases injurious 
to both crops and stock. Of those in- 
urious to crops, the crane-flies or daddy- 
onglegs, with their underground larvae, 
are most universally known, while the 
Hessian fly, corn-midge^ and frit-fly attack 
cereals. Probably the most injurious 
member of the order Infesting stock is the 
oX’bot or warble-fly, of which the larvae 
live in the skin of cattle, damaging the 
hide, and reducing the value of the meat 
(‘licked beef’). Preventive ‘measures 
directed against Insect posts include the 
high farming and rational rotations also 
useful in connection with fungoid infesta¬ 
tions. The grease-banding and tarring of 
fruit-trees are means of arresting the 
ascent of wingless female moths (e.g. 
winter moth) from the ground, where the 
pupae are found. Spraying and dusting 
are important remedies, the poisons used 
varying according as the pests possess 
biting (e.g. beetles) or sucking (e.g. plant 
lice) mouth parts. The aim in the 
former case is to poison the food, and in 
the latter to block up the breathing pores 
of the insect or otherwise destroy it by 
contact. Spiders, destroying as they do 
many injurious insects, are decidedly 
beneficial. Mange, scab, and itch are 
examples of animal diseases duo to the 
presence of these pests. Mites infesting 
plants are combated in much the same 
way as insects. The notifiable disease 
called sheep scab is caused by a parasitic 
mite {Psoropies communis), and is dealt 
with by means of various dips. Tides 
are largo mites which suck the blood of 
domesticated animals, and are not only 
directly injurious in this way, but may 
also introduce the germs of diseases 
(Texas fever of horned stock, and prob¬ 
ably louping ill in sheep). In some 
parts of the world, e.g. E. Africa, they are 
exceedingly detrimental and often fatal 
to stock, but regular treatment with 
suitable dips seems likely greatly to 
further the interests of A. in such regions. 
The farmer has to contend with a host of 
parasitic worms, some of which are able 
to Inflict serious losses. The notorious 
liver fluke (Fasciola hepatica) is sometimes 
found in large numbers in the liver and 
hepatic ducts of sheep, causing ‘liver rot.* 
The parasite has a very complicated life- 
hist., and part of its existence is spent 
in a small water snail (Limnaea trunraiula) 
often found on damp low-lying land liable 
to be flooded. The best precautionary 
measures consist in thorough drainage 
and proper control of the drinking water. 
Tapeworms (Taeniae), when adult, gener¬ 
ally live within the small intestine of man 
or domesticated animals (‘final hoste’), 
absorbing the digested food found therein. 
Two tapeworms highly injurious to stock 


live when adult in the intestine of the dog. 
The bladderworm stage of one (T. coenu-r 
ms) is found in the form of largo cysts on 
the surface of the sheep’s brain, and is 
responsible for the disease variously 
known as staggers, gid, or sturdy. The 
huge compound cysts of the other (2’. 
echinococcus) are found in the liver or 
other abdominal organs of man and 
various hoofed mammals. It Is clear 
that an accurate knowledge of the life- 
hists. of parasites such as those enum¬ 
erated is essential for coping with them 
successfully. Some of the lowly micro¬ 
scopic creatures known as Animalcules 
(Protozoa) are the cause of malarial 
diseases, part of the life-hist, being passed 
within the bodies of dapple-winged 
mosquitoes (Anopheles), the bites of which 
cause infection of the blood of human 
beings. As the larvae of mosquitoes live 
in stagnant water, it has been found 
possible, in some places, to get rid of 
malarial diseases by drainage, or by 
pouring petroleum into ponds infested by 
the larvae. A number of particularly 
deadly blood diseases of human beings and 
stock are caused by Protozoa, whicu in a 
certain stage of their existence are known 
as trypanosomes. The chief agents of 
infection are flies and ticks. In tropical 
Africa the bites of certain tsetse fli^ 
(Glossina) lead to nagana or fly disease of 
horse and ox, and sleeping sickness of 
human beings. Most likely a gad-fly 
introduces the germs of surra into Indian 
ruminants. 

From what has been said regarding 
pests of all sorts it will be gathered that 
there is almost unlimited scope for 
scientific research, and upon this almost 
entirely depends the agrio. development 
of tropical regions now rendered un¬ 
healthy by malarial diseases, or un¬ 
inhabitable by serious parasitic maladies 
sucb as sleeping sicknoss. 

Agriculture during and since the First 
World War. During the First World 
War sev. temporary Acts were passed with 
a view to increasing the amount of home¬ 
grown corn in the country. These in¬ 
cluded th(J Small Holdings Colonies Act, 
1910, which provided for the purchase of 
land by the State for expcrirncuital small¬ 
holding colonies; the Corn Production 
Act, 1917, which made provision for 
payments to growers of corn whore the 
average price of wdieat or oats was less 
than the minimum, aud for a minimum 
rate for agric. wages, and gave power to 
the Board of A. to enforce propfir cultiva¬ 
tion; and the Agricultural Land Sales 
(Restriction of Notices to Quit) Act, 1919. 
The weakness of the ILK., however, in 
this its oldest industry was emj)ha8i8ed 
by the war. Notwithstanding that the 
command of the seas remained with the 
Brit. Navy in so far as the unrestricted 
Ger. U-boat warfare failed to account 
for more than a certain poreentago of 
mercantile shipping, the shortage was 
much more acute than it wfuihl have been 
had A. been in a flourishing condition 
immediately before the war. In spite of 
various Acts, such as those designed to 
encourage town-dwellers to go back to 
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th© land, the state of A. In the U.K. grrew 
steadily worse. The Com Production Act 
was repealed in 1921 and depression soon 
followed. Corn markets were adverse, 
with the result that the acreage of plough¬ 
land gradually diminished. By 1927 the 
area of ploughland in England and Wales 
had declined by about 700,000 ac. since 
the opening year of the war, and in Scot¬ 
land by some 20,000 ac. The state of A. 
in Great Britain, in face of adverse 
economic forces, became critical in 1927, 
and chief hope was reposed in agrlc. 
credits. By the Agricultural Credits Act, 
1923, the Ministry of A. is empowered to 
organise agrio. credit societies or, in other 
words, approved soedetios registered under 
the Industrial and Provident Societies 
Act, 1893, having for their object the 
making of advances to members for ap- 

S roved agric. purposes. The Agricultural 
redits Act, 1928, provides for loans 
secured on farming stock or other assets, 
through a company formed out of public 
funds. I’rovision was made by the Agri¬ 
cultural Development Act, 1939, for in¬ 
creasing the resources of this company. 

High costs and low prices in tlio first 
decade after the war spelt losses and a 
generally uncertfiin outlook for Brit. A., 
which led, in 1930, to persistent agita¬ 
tion for Gov. intervention. The largo 
stocks of grain produced in Canada, the 
U.S.A., and Argentina had an increas¬ 
ingly detrimental effect on the prospects 
of A. in Great Britain, and in some 
quarters a tentative suggestion was made 
for reciprocal arrangements with the 
Dominions, whereby foreign wheat should 
be subject to a tariff for the benefit of 
both Dominion and home-grown grain. 
Other critics as emphatically advanced the 
theory that better marketing {irrange- 
ments were the real panacea, and in any 
event a far more scientific remedy than the 
much-boomed polic^v of ‘free trade within 
the Empire.’ Similarly, in the U.S.A., 
A. became an urgent national economic 
problem requiring solution, according to 
different schools of thought, by such meas¬ 
ures as Iho tariff, improved transporta¬ 
tion, and the formation of a Federal Farm 
Committee to devise remedies in the way 
of co-operative marketing and clearing¬ 
houses for agric. products. As in Britain 
there was a growing realisation of the 
ramifications of A. and an appreciation 
of the fact that it was by no means a 
single industry, capable of regeneration 
by a simple panacea, but rather a con¬ 
geries of specialised and mutually exclu¬ 
sive industries, depression in any one of 
which must have its rcpcrcusshm on the 
rest. Thus remedies by a single legisla¬ 
tive measure were not widely advo¬ 
cated, while attention Ix^came more 
closely centred on scientific research 
and on investigation of the causes of 
depression. 

The Wheat Act of 1932 provided a 
standard price for farmers of 10s. per cwt 
for millahle wheat sold to an a.i)provod 
buyer; the difference between this price 
and the average auii. market pric^o was 
paid to growers from a fund raised by a 
levy on every sack of Hour produced. 


Under th© Ottawa Agreement Act, 1932, 
the Board of Trade In consultation with 
the Ministry of A. c^uld regulate the Im¬ 
portation or frozen meat and chilled beef. 
At the same time some forms of pro¬ 
duction, e.g. sugar beet, were encouraged 
by a direct subsidy. By the Agriculture 
Act, 1937, a price insurance scheme was 
provided for barley and oats. For live¬ 
stock a subsidy was introduced as a 
temporary measure in 1934, but prices 
remained low and so the subsidy was 
put on a permanent basis by the Live¬ 
stock Industry Act of 1937. Marketing 
was generally badly organised, but the 
Agricultural Marketing Acts of 1931 and 
1933 enabled the producers of any agric. 
product to set up a marketing board, 
elected by them, which could exercise 
considerable control over marketing. 
Boards were actually set up for hops, 
potatoes, milk, and bacon pigs, though 
the last had an extremely chequered 
career. 

Generally speaking it may be assumed, 
however, that world conditions before the 
Second World War produced a second 
industrial revolution in which supply had 
outrun consumption. Prices might be 
artificially raised through quantitative 
regulation of imports, combined with 
measures calculated to secure a better 
organisation of different sections of the 
industry; but tho opinion was widely held 
that more drastic measures were required 
to put the country on a footing that 
would ensure that it could rely on itself 
for its food supplies for any leugrth of 
time in an emergency. 

With tho advent of war the need arose 
for immediate price control and food 
rationing coupled with a high level of 
home production of the staple foods such 
as milk and wheat. 

After the Second World War, however, 
the damage caused by tlie war and the dis¬ 
location of agric. production led, in 1946, 
to a serious fall in tho world production of 
wheat. A large number of countries, 
including the largest producers of grain, 
bad reaped abnormally small crops, ana 
tho world was faced with conditions 
which threatened famine, besides setting 
back all plans for reconstruction. But 
apart from abnormal conditions modern 
A. always requires assistance from re¬ 
search in agric. science and from improve¬ 
ments in agric, machinery. Many farms 
in Great Britain have been worked out 
and would, under present conditions, 
prove too costly to restore to a profitable 
state of cultivation. Soil, too, even under 
r(}tation cultivation, needs replenishing 
with expensive manures, and the cost both 
of manuring and draining poor soil is pro¬ 
hibitive. Legislation to assist farmers to 
increase the fertility of their land was 
exemplified in the AgriciiJtural Act of 
1937, and after the war the need for 
further legislation of this type was 
readily apparent. 

T/te Agriculture Act, 1947. In principle, 
a largely agreed measure arising out of 
wartime consultations. It came before 
Parliament at the end of 1946, as the 
most comprehensive and far-reaching 
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effort that any gov. has made to deal estate managemoiit or bad husbandry, 
with A. and the use of land for food and such matters as directions served on 
production. The Act seeks to provide owners to provide fixed oquipinent, oon- 
stability through guaranteed prices and sent to notices to quit, and the div. of 
assured markets. In this context Part 1 of farms. The decision of these tribunals is 
the Act sets out the proposed machinery in all cases final. Another part of the Act 
for promoting and maintaining the lasting deals with the provision f)f more small 
basis for ‘ a stable and efficient agricultural holdings by co. councils for men with 
indrwtry capable of iiroducing such part previous agrio. experience. All the legis- 
of the nation's food as in the national lation on land tenure was consolidated by 
interest it is desirable to produce in the a single Act, the Agricultural Holdings 
United Kingdom, and of i)roducing it at Act of 1948. 

minimum x»rices consistent with proper Oroanif^ation of a(jricultural education 
remuneration and living conditions for in Uriiain. Although in many ways Groat 
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farmers and workers in agriculture, and Britain is still behind such co\mtrics 
adequate return on capital invested.’ as the U.S.A., Germany, Denmark, and 
The products covered by guaranteed Sweden, C'onsiderahle ])iogr(‘ss was made 
prices and assured markets include live- before the First World War in agric;. 
stock, milk, eggs, grain, potatoes, and education, upon which the future of A. ho 
sugar-beet, hut not horticult. crops. As largely dej)cnds. The twofold system of 
regards husbandry, t })0 Act seeks to en- univs. and colleges for higher educa- 
cx)urage the farmer who takes good care tion and the co. council courses for young 
of his land while obtaining a full output, persons, wliich now prevails, was merely 
The tenant who improves his farm is the i)ntting into execution of plans which 
assured fuller compensation when ho were far advanced )>efore the First World 
leaves; and as a corollary- the tenant War, but stopped bv that i)criod of dis- 
whose farming is not up to standard gets turbaiice. These; plans envisaged the 
shorter shrift. The Agric. Land Com- replacement of the iirtcexisting and 
mission is responsible for the management chaotic work of a lai'go number of authori- 
of laud taken over by the Ministry of A. ties of various kinds by an imitation of 
The Co. Agric. Executive Committees are the Rcottisli system of agric. provs wil h 
continued as the ministry's agents on the depts of the {inlvs. at the head of each 
same basis as before; and there Is also an Scotland has 9 such provs., under the 
Agric. Lanf Tribunal for each area of univs. of Aberdeen, Glasgow, and Edin- 
England and Wales, to which arc referred burgh. It was proposed to divide Kng- 
questions of the dispossession of owners land and Wales into 12 provs with a 
and occupiers on the grounds of bad central institution at the head ’of each 
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the Institutions bolnflr Aberystwyth Univ. 
College. Bangor Univ. College, Bristol 
Univ. (with the associated Royal Ag^rio. 
College), Cambridge Univ., Harper Adams 
College, Leeds Univ., Midland Agric. 
College, Armstrong College, Nowcastle- 
on-Tyne, Reading Univ. College (now 
Univ.), Seale-Hayne College, Newton 
Abbot, Manchester Univ. (with the 
associated college at Holmes Chapel), and 
Wye College (part of London Univ.). This 
organisation has now been adopted, and 
2 other institutions have been added, 
namely Oxford Univ. and Nottingham 
Univ., making 14 institutions in all where 
the higher teaching and research are to 
take place aided by experimental stations 
at Rothamstod, Woburn, and elsewhere. 
Closely correlated with, and looking for 
advice to, the central institution in each 
‘province' are the ‘farm institutes’ (as 
was proposed before the First World 
War), broadly similar to those which 
have for some time been estab. at Basing, 
Ridgmont, and Newton Rigg, and are 
well known in other countries. The site 
of these institutes has been fixed in 
accordance with the nature of local 
farming, and with due regard to con¬ 
venience of access. The unlvs. and 
colleges provide courses of 2 to 4 years 
in duration, with diplomas or degrees. 
As advisory centres they employ special¬ 
ists in chem., entomology, and the like, 
as contradistinguished from the general 
education given by technical instructors 
under the co. councils. Tlicso latter 
bodies provide short courses for boys and 
girls already on the land or intending to 
return to it. The farm institutes usually 
give a 6 months’ winter course in practical 
A. to young persons of 16 years of age and 
upwards, and in summer courses in dairy¬ 
ing and poultry farming. Some co. coun¬ 
cils, however, nave organised only a more 
economical and less efllcicrit system of 
evening lectures and day classes, without 
the obvious advantage of facilities for 
actual practical training on neighbouring 
farms where various ‘demonstrations 
and ‘ experiments ’ of agric. importance are 
conducted. Under the Agricultural Land 
(Utilisation) Act, 1931, for promoting the 
better utilisation of agric. land in Great 
Britain and the settlenient of unemployed 
persons on it, the Ministry of A. is em¬ 
powered to acquire and hold land for use 
as demonstration farms. All this work 
is under the control of the Ministry of A., 
Fisheries, and Food, but the system is 
made complete by linking ^ certain 
activities of the Ministry of Education, 
especially the imparting of a ‘rural bias’ 
to rural clement-ary and secondary schools. 
This concentration on a ‘ rural bias ’ takes 
the form of giving lessons in geography 
with special reference to the physical 
characteristics of the dist., eHect of 
climate, and the like, but compulsory 
further education would greatly promote 
the ends in view. 

See also AamcuLTURAii Credit; Agri¬ 
cultural Holdings Act, 1948; Agri¬ 
cultural Research; Agriculture, In¬ 
ternational Institute of; Agricul¬ 
ture IN U.S.A. 
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Agriculture, Fisheries, and Food, Minis¬ 
try of (M.A.F.F.). Until they were 
amalgamated in 1955 the Agriculture and 
Fisheries and Food Ministries were quite 
distinct. Food control (q.v.) by a gov. 
dept dates from 1916, but the present 
constitution of the ministry probably 
allows for closer co-ordination of food and 
aiCTic. policy than ever before. The 
Ministry of A. and Fisheries owes its origin 
to the Board of A. set up in 1793 by Pitt’s 
gov. The prime mover in its formation 
and first president was Sir John Sinclair, 
and Arthur Young was the first secretary. 
Soon after Sinclair had retired Young went 
blind, and such was the influence of these 
two men that after they had gone the 
board receded in Importance and was 
dissolved in 1822. It was re-instated in 
1889, became the Board of A, and 
Fisheries in 1903, and was raised to 
ministry status in 1919. The M.A.F.F. 
is controlled by a minister having cabinet 
rank and of course he is appointed by the 
3al party in power. The salary is 
per annum and that of the paxl. 
secretary is £1500. The ministry has 
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responsibilities nnder sev. Acts, the most 
Important belngr the Agrioultnre Act of 
1947. It controls the agric. and horticult. 
interests of the country, having Co. 
Agric. Executive Committees (G.A.E.O.s), 
the National Agric. Advisory Service 
(N.A.A.S.), veterinary, pest control, and 
livestock improvement depts. In addi¬ 
tion there is a fisheries dept and a forestry 
dept, the ministry being assisted In the 
latter by the Forestry Commission (q.v.). 
Also the running of the Fatstock Market¬ 
ing Organisation is very important, having 
both agric. and food interests. The 
position and functions of tlie ministry, 
taking into consideration the recent 
amalgamation of the food and agric. 
sections, have been reviewed by a com¬ 
mittee headed by Sir Artori Wilson and 
Its findings have been pub. (Cmd 9732). 

Agriculture, International Institute of, 
founded at Rome in 1905 by David lAibin. 
Its long and useful cfireer w as not seriously 
interrrupted till the advent of the Second 
World War. In setting up the I. I. A. 
Lubln perceived the need for international 
action by govs, in certain classes of prob¬ 
lems and a permanent international secre¬ 
tariat to sustain and inform that activity. 
Although its membership was largo, one 
weakness was the lack of representation 
from the Amer. and Asian countries. 
However, much useful information was 
collected on all aspects of A, This 
was pub. in its international year¬ 
books of agric, st^atistics and legislation 
and also in monthly bulletins of science 
and practice, agric. economics, etc. One 
of its greatest achievements was to 
initiate and organise the first world agric. 
census in 1930; a second planned for 1940 
was partially interrupted by the war. 
The I. I. A. must be regarded as one of the 
stepping stones leading to the Conference 
on Food and A. in 1943 at Hot Springs 
and the subsequent setting up in 1945 
of the Food and A. Organisation (q.v.). 
See also Agkiculturk. See Food and 
Agriculture Organisation, So Bold an Aim, 
1955. 

Agriculture in U.S.A. Practically 
every known kind of field crop is culti¬ 
vated in the U.S.A., but maize, hay, 
wheat, oats, cotton, and soya beans 
represent over three-fourths of the total 
value of all Amer. crops, lu America 
there are ample land and water resources, 
although the inherently fertile land is 
restricted to the ‘corn belt’ of the Mid-W. 
and the Mississippi delta. The land under 
crops and grass (excluding range, i.e. 
rough grazings) averages 2| ac. per head 
of the pop. (comxiared with i o.c. in this 
country). According to the 1950 census 
there are 5,382,100 farms in the U.S.A. 
and 20 per cent of the pop. is engaged in 
agriculture. The value of farm products 
sold ranges from 12000 to over 125,000 
per farm per year, but on most is between 
$2000 and $10,000, A. was hard hit by 
the depression of 1921-4 and full recovery 
has only been attained in recent years. 

After the Second World War most of 
the farmers’ gains were devoted to meet¬ 
ing post-war conditions—a large market, 
lower prices, and less labour. A. in 


America has developed rapidly along the 
lines of mechanisation, and thus a greater 
production has been obtained on a 
smaller crop acreage and with fewer 
workers. The future tendency of A. Is 
towards larger farms and greater tech¬ 
nical improvements both in farm ma- 
clilnery and in the scientific care of crops 
and livestock. The most stable and 
important of Amer. crops is maize, the 
yield in the years 1939, 1947, and 1950 
being 2342, 2137, and 2760 mUlion 
bushels respectively, which represents 
more than half the world’s supply. The 
6 most productive states of the ‘corn 
belt’ are Iowa, Illinois, Nebraska, 
Missouri, Indiana, and Ohio, but Indian 
corn is widespread over the wliole of the 
U.S.A. The flourishing stock-breeding 
industry depends largely on the corn crop, 
of which about 85 per cent is fed to live¬ 
stock, chiefly hogs. The forage crops, 
which are second in importance, include 
pasture, hay, clover, alfalfa, etc. The 
third most important crop, cotton, is 
dealt with nnder that head. The wheat 
crop, fourth in importance, covers about 
61i million ac., principally in the states of 
Kansas, N. Dakota, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
S. Dakota, Washington, Illinois, Okla¬ 
homa, Indiana. Ohio, and Missouri. 
Amer. and Canadian wheat is called 
winter wheat or spring wheat, according 
to the season of sowing. Winter wheat 
represents nearly three-quarters of the 
Amer. produce, and the yield of both 
kinds was 1019 million bushels in 1960. 
The U.S.A. is the largest wheat-growing 
country in the world, and in addition 
produces a quarter of the wf»rld’B supply 
of oats, thereby equalling llusaia. The 
average ann. oats crop is over 1200 
million bushels, half of which is produced 
in Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, and Indiana. Other impor¬ 
tant Amer. crops with their average 
yield in millions of bushels are barley 
(304), sorghums (233), rice (86), linseed 
(40), and rye (21). In addition there ore 
the legume crops, field beans, soy beans, 
and peas, while the white potato crop is 
430 million bushels and the sweet potato 
crop 50 million bushels. Of the fruit 
production, apples and peaches form the 
largest share. In addition to field crops, 
the U.S.A. is the largest stock-breeding 
country in the world, the estimated 
figures for 1950 being 80 million cattle, 
6() million swine, and 30 million sheep. 
Tobacco, in 1950, was harvested from 
1,600,000 ac. producing 2030 million 
lb. It is grown in over a score of states, 
but chiefly in N. Carolina, Kentucky, 
Virginia, Tennessee, S. Carolina, Georgia, 
and Pennsylvania. 

Atrrkyultural education in the U.S.A. 
had its beginnings in the efforts of private 
individuals interested in the productivity 
of the land. Comparatively early in the 
last cent, vocational training in A., as 
indeed in other industries, was a feature of 
the manual labour schools in New York 
state. By the latter part of the 19th cent. 
CO. agric. schools had become well ostab., 
and in the first decade of the present 
cent, over 50 agric. high schools were In 
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existence, while a^c. courses were given 
in hundreds of ordinary high schools. 
The systora now comprises agric. schools, 
diet, agrlo. schools, agric. dopts of high 
schools, and ordinary schools giving in¬ 
struction in olementary A. At the apex 
of the system of agric. education in the 
U.S.A. arc tho agric. colleges or state 
colleges and uni vs., in direct association 
with the U.S. Dept of A. These institu¬ 
tions are mainly troncenied with research 
and experiment, this latter function being 
carried out at stetions organised by the 
dept under the Hatch Act of 1887. See 
A. N. Duckham, American Agriculture: 
Its Background and its Lessons, 1952. 

Agrigento: 1. Prov. of Italy, in SW. 
Sicily (q. V. ). It Is generally mountainous, 
and Is broken up by fertile riv. valleys; 
the chief rivs. are tho Magazzolo, Platani, 
and Salso. There is an undulating coastal 
plain in tho S. Cereals, fruit, olive-oil, 
sulphur, salt, and iish are produced. The 
prill, tns include A., Sciacca, Caltabellotta, 
and Caiiicatti (qti.v.). Area 1173 sq. m.; 
pop. 484,000. Sec Pf.laoian Islands. 

2. (formerly Girgenti; Gk Akragas; 
Rom. Agrigentum). Tn in Sicily, cap. of 
tho prov. of A., 57 in. SSH. of Palermo 
(q.v.). It is on a hill near the S. coast. 
A Gk colony from Gela (q.v.), founded in 
582 iu\ it became one of the richest and 
most sphiiidid cities of the anct world; it 
was diistroyed by the Carthaginians in 
405 DC and, though rebuilt by Tiinoleon 
(338), never regained its former greatness. 
It was the bp. of tho philosopher Emped¬ 
ocles (q.v.). Chief among the magnill- 
cont buildings which adorned the S. 
slopes of A. were 5 great temples ranging 
in date from r. 510 to 210 no. There were 
3 dedicated to Zeus, Heracles, and 
Asclepius, remains of which may still be 
seen, and 2 others wrongly called ‘of IIera’ 
and ‘of Concord.’ A. became subject to 
Rome in 210 BC. Roger 1 (q.v.) took it 
from the Saracens (q.v.) in ad 1086 and 
founded a bishopric. It was severely 
damaged during the Second World War. 
A. has a cathedral (13th-15th cents.) and 
other fine buildings, but tho tn is chiefly 
remarkable for its magnificent Gk and 
Rom. remains. There is a harbour SW. 
of the tn at Porto Empedoclo. Pop. 
40,000. 

Agrimonia, genus of tho Rosacoao, com¬ 
monly known as agrimony. It has 
medicinal properties, and is used in herb 
tons. A. odoraia and A. eupatoria are 
found in fields and under hedges. 

Agrinion, Vraohori, or Vrachochori, tn 
of Acarnania and Aetolia, Greece, 18 m. 
N. of Missolonghi. A. is the centre of a 
tobacco- and currant-growing region. 
Pop. 21,750. 

Agrippa, Herod, se-e Herod (4). 

Agrippa, Marcus Vipsanius (63-12 BC), 
Rom. general, naval commander, states¬ 
man, and builder, b. of humble family. 
Ho was studying with Octavian at 
Apollonia in 44 BC when news came of 
Caesar’s murder. It was by A.’s advice 
and in his company that Octavian 
promptly set out for Italy, and the sub¬ 
sequent achievement of Augustus was 
largely due to A.’s energy and ability. 


His meteoric career may be summarised, 
as follows. 38 bo, quelled an Aqul- 
tanian rising and tmdertook a punitive 
expedition against Ger. tribes beyond tho 
Rhine; 37, consul for the first time; 36, 
commanded the fleet against Sextus 
Pompelus, whom he defeated at Mvlae 
and Naulochus; 33, as aedile, did much to 
beautify Rome, as well os to improve its 
drainage and water supply; 31, was 
largely responsible for Octavlan’s victory 
at Actium: 27, consul for the third time, 
when ho built tho Pantheon, now the 
church of San Stefano In Rotondo. From 
this time until his death he was employed 
in various commands in the E. (23-21) 
and Spain (19); in 18 he was given 
tribunician power for 5 years. A. was 
married 3 times. Ills first wife, Pom- 
ponla, daughter of T. Pomponius Atticus 
(q.v.), d. or was divorced before 28 BO, 
in which year he married Octavion's 
nieco Marcella. He was obliged to 
divorce her In 21 and to marry the 
emperor’s daughter Julia, by whom he 
was father of Agrippina, wife of Oer- 
manicus. A. is Imown to have written 
an autobiography and some geogrraphical 
works; but his most important achieve¬ 
ment in this field was the carr 3 ring out 
of the great survey planned by Julius 
(^.aesar. 

Agrippa von Nettesheim, Heinrich 
Cornelius (1486-1535), Ger. philosopher 
and occultist, hod a varied and troublous 
career as writer, soldier, physician, and 
lecturer. His prin. works are Dc Incerti- 
tudine et Vanitate Scientiarum, 1627, and 
De Occulta Philosophia Libri Tres, 1531. 
The former was trans. by James Sanford 
in 1569, and the latter probably by J. 
Freake in 1651 (ed. W. F. Whlt^ead, 
1898). See Ufe by H. Morley, 1856. 



Agrippina the Elder (d. ad 33), daughter 
of M. Vipsanius Agrippa and Julia, 
daughter of Augustus, endeared herself to 
the Rom. populace by bravery displayed 
in the Ger. campaigns of her husband 
Germanicus. On the mysterious death 
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(AD IT) of the latter, believed by some joflloe for the last time In 1737. 

MstorJaiifi to have been engineered by the I to Voltaire, he was the Joamea 

jealous Tiberius, her popularity aroused magistrate France ever had. He made 
the emperor’s hatred, and she was ban- many judicial reforms. j 

ished to the isle of Pandataria, whore she Aguilar, Grace (1816-47), novelist and 
is supposed to have starved herself to historian, b. at Hackney of Jewish parents, 
death. She was the mother of the Her chief works are T/ie of Jtidaism, 

notorious A. the Younger and Caligula. 1842, 27ie Jeic^ish Faith, 1845, The 
See Tacitus, Annals: S. Baring-Gould, Women of Israel, 1845, and the novel 


Tragedy of the Caesars, 1892; J. B, Bury, 
Homan Empire, 1893. 

Agrippina the Younger (ad c. 15-59), 
daughter of Germanicus and Agrippina, 
b, Oppidum Ubiorum (afterwards Colonia 
Agrippina, modern Cologne); mother of 
Nero by her first husband, Gnaeus Donii- 
tius Ahenobarbus, (d. ad 40). Her second 
husband, Crispus Passienus, she was 
accused of poisoning. She married 
thirdly her uncle, the Emperor Claudius, 
and induced him to set aside his own son, 
Brltannicus, in favour of Nero. She then 
had him poisoned, and Nero became 
emperor under her regenc^y. Tiring of 
her ascendancy, Nero had her slain. See 
Tacitus, Armais, xii-xiv. 

Agropyron, family Grarnineae, genus 
of tough, perennial herbs or grasses, of 
which A. repens, the quitch, scutch, 
twitch, or couch-grass, is often a trouble¬ 
some weed; with persistent rhizomatous 
roots; A. caninvm is Bearded Couch- 
grass, A. doniamim, Don’s Twitch of 
Scottish Mts, and A. juncciforme. Sand 
Couch-grass of dunes, all natives of 
Britain. 

Agrostis, family Grarnineae, genus of 
perennial grasses, of which A, canina. 
Brown Bent-grass, A. tenuis. Common 
Bent-grass, A. gigantea, A. sctacea, and 
A. atolonifera, the Fiorin of pastures, are 
Brit., often used for lawn-making. 

Agtelek, see Agotelek. 

Aguadilla, seaport in Puerto Rico, 
standing on a beautiful bay of the same 
name, 70 m. W. of San Juan. It has a 
large trade in coffee, sugar, tobacco, fruit, 
and cotton; it manufs. straw hats and 
cigars and there are sugar milling and 
fishing industries. It was founded in 
1775. Pop. 18,276. 

Aguardiente (burning water), coarse 
kind of Sp. brandy, made from the grape 
or molasses or from grain or potatoes. 

Aguas Calientes, tn and state, Mexico, 
so called from hot springs in the vicinity. 
The tn, 364 m. NW. of Mexico city, has 
a considerable trade and industry and is 
noted for its beautiful fruit gardens and 
fine climate. Pop. (tn) 88,200; (state) 
188,000. 

Ague (O. F. ague, sharp), term applied 
to malarial fever, particularly to the 
variety in which a paroxysm of intense 
chlU, causing shivering and chattering of 
the teeth, alternates with a hot stage, 
when the face is flushed and the skin hot 
to the touch. See Malaria. 

Aguesseau, Henri Francois d* (1668- 
1751), Fr. lawyer, b. Limoges, was in 
succession advocate-general (1690), pro¬ 
curator-general (1700), and chancellor of 
France. He lost the chancellorship in 
1718, through his opposition to Law’s 
system of finance, recovered it in 1720, 
lost it again In 1722, and assumed the 


Home Influence, 1847. 

Aguilar de la Frontora, Sp. tn in the 
prov. of Cdrdova. It has a Moorish castle, 
and produces oil and white wine. Pop. 
16,000. 

Aguilas, Sp. seaport in the prov. of 
IMurcia, on the Mediterranean. It has 
large smelting works, and exports lead, 
iron ore, sulphur, esparto, and grain. 
Pop. 17,000. 

Aguinaldo, Emilio (b. c. 1870), Filipino 
revolutionary leader. At the outbreak of 
the 1896 rising he was mayor of CavitO 
Viejo, but, in consequence of the part he 
took in the rebeliion, consented to go into 
exile at Hong Kong. He returned in 
1898 to aid the TJ.S.A. against Spain, but 
turned against them on their purchase 
and annexation of the is., and attacked 
Manila in Fob. 1899. Fighting contin¬ 
ued with varying success iiJl Mar. 1901, 
when A. was captured by Gen. Funston 
at Palawan. He swore allegiance to the 
U.S.A. the next month, and retired into 
private life until 1935, when ho was an 
unsuccessful candidate for the presidency. 
Accused in 1945 of collaboration with the 
Japanese during the Second World War, 
he was arrested, but never came to trial. 

Agulhas, Cape (The Needles), most 
southerly point of Africa, so called by the 
Portuguese from its sharp-pointed rocks. 
It is dangerous to shipping, on account 
of fogs, rocks, and uncertain currents. 
The A. Bank, with an average breadth 
of 40 m., stretches for 150 m. from 
the cape to the Great Fish R. It was 
on the A. Bank that the IHrkenhead 
(q.v.) was wrecked. A 100-ft lighthouse 
has been erected with a light of 12,000,000 
c.p. visible at 18 ra. 

Agustina id. 1857), the *Maid of Sara¬ 
gossa.’ A vivandUre of the *Sp. Army, she 
became famous for her bravery during the 
siege of Saragossa by the French, 1808-9. 
See Byron’s Childe Harold. 

Agyrium, see AGiiiA. 

Ahab, son of Ornri and 6 th King of Israel 
(874-853 no), married .Jezebel, the 
daughter of Kthboal, King of Sidon, and 
through her influence introduced the 
worship of Baal. This and the subse¬ 
quent persecution of the priests and 
prophets of Yahweh brought him into 
conflict with Elijah. Though lacking in 
moral courage, A. united considerable per¬ 
sonal courage with a public spirit shown 
in the construction of fine buildings. He 
twice defeated the Syrians, but was 
finally killed in battle with them at 
Ramoth-Qilead. Sec 1 Kings xvi and 
xxii, and R. Kittel, History of the Hebrews 
(Eng. trans.), 1895-6. 

Ahasuerus: 1. The traditional name 
of the Wandering Jew. 

2. The biblical name of sov. Persian 
kings of whom the best known, the 
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h^b^d of Esther, has he^ Identified his reigm are the war with Russia, the 
Xerjces (485-464 BC). The name is recovery of Morea from Venice In 1715, 
probably ft wtle. ^ ^ , and the two defeats by the Austrians, at 

Ahaz, 11th King of Judah (742-726 BC). Peterwardein, 1716, and Bel^ade, 1717. 
He was attacked in 735 by the kings of He was deposed In 1730, 

Israel and Syria, and gravely imperilled Ahmed Fuad, see Fuad I. 

his kingdom at a critical time. With Ahmed Shah, first monarch of Afghani- 

little faith in Yahweh, ho sought to stan (1747-73), son of Sammaun Khan, 
placate the gods of his dangerous neigh- chief of the Abdali tribe. After the 
bours, and offered his son in sacrifice to murder of his master Nadir Shah ho 
Moloch; he summoned to his assistance retired to Afghanistan, where he was 
Tiglath-Pileser, King of Assyria, who elected ruler. He was a fine soldier and 
exacted from him iieavy tribute. His greatly extended the Afghan dominion, 
full name, Jelioaliaz, is given in an Ahmednagar, or Ahmadnagar, tn of 

Assyrian tribute list. The prophets India, 120 ra. E. of Bombay, now in 
Isaiah and Micah lived in his day. See Maharashtra state. A. was founded in 
2 Kings xvi; Isa. vii. 1494 by Ahmed Nizam Shah. It was 

Ahaziah: 1. Son of Ahab and 8th captured from the Mahrattas by Gen. 

King of Israel (8.53-8.52 BC), like his father Wellesley in 1803, but restored to them, 
an idolater, worshipped Baal and Astarto. It was finally ceded to the British in 1817 
When about to attempt to suppress the by the treaty of I’oona. The Emperor 
Moabites, who liad revolted on ids acces- Auningzeb d. liero in 1707. A. is a oon- 
sion, he was fatally injured by a fall from sidcrable centro for local trade and has 
a window (1 Kings xxii and 2 Kings i). for long been the home of large Christian 
2. Gth King of Judah (841 BC), nephew missions, both Brit, and Amer. Pop. 
of the foregoing, killed In the insurrection 54,000. 
under Jehu (2 Kings viii; 2 Chron. xxii). Ahmes, see Amaris I. 

Ahimeleoh, Jewish iiigh priest at Nob, Aho, Juhani (1861-1921), pseudonym 
fed David with the sliewbread and gave of Johannes Brofelt, Finnish writer and 
him the sword of Goliath to help him journalist, b. Lapinlahti. He visitod 
escape from Baul (1 Sam, xxi. 1-10). He Paris in 1889, and was much influenced 
was put to death by Saul (1 Sam. xxii. by the Fr., Scandinavian, and Russian 
11-20). realist writers. His earliest sketches 

Ahitophel, see AcniTOPnEL. were written in Paris; in 1897 appeared 

Ahlon, Ger. tn in the Land of N. Rhine- Panu^ a patriotic romantic story of 
Westphalia (q.v.), 60 m, NE, of Dussel- Christianity and paganism in 17th-cent, 
dorf (q.v,). it has textile and metal Finland. A. produced a number of books 
manufs. Pop. 33,000. of stories and novels, travel books, and 

Ahlqvist, August Engelbrekt (1826-89), memoirs, and 2 plays {Panu, 1903, and 
Finnish linguist. I’rof. of Finnish in TuomiOy 1907). 

Helsingfors Univ. (1863-88). When 21 Ahoms, see Assam. 

he was a co-founder of the national Ahriman (Pahlavi for the Avestan 

cultural magazine Suomefar. In his Angra Maingu, ‘enemy spirit*), the god 
extensive travels through Finland, Es- of evil and darkness, opposed to Ormazd 
toniaj Livonia, Courlaud, E. Russia, and (q.v.), the god of goodness and light, in 
Siberia he studied numerous Ugro- Zoroastrianism and the religion of the 
Finnish languages. He has also written Parsees (q.v.). The defeat of A. is 
Important works on the structure and assured but must be assisted by man, if 
phonetics of Finnish. Under pseudonym man is to attain blessedness. See R. P. 
Oksanon he wrote romantic-patriotic Sanjana, Zarathushtra and Zarathnsh- 
poetry (Sdkeitfi, 1860 and 1868, etc.); trianism in ths Avesia^ 1906, and C. Gore, 
some of his poems became national songs. The Philosophy of the Oood Life (Every- 
Ahmadabad, or Ahmedabad, city of man’s Library), 1930. 

Bombay state, India. On the Sabarmati Ahuachapan; 1. Dept in El Salvador, 
R., 306 m. N. of Bombay, this former Central America. The fertile valleys of 
stronghold of the N. Jains (q.v.) was the Coast Range produce sugar, coffee, 
founded in 1411 by Sultan Ahmad I of tobacco, cotton, and fruit. Area 804 sq. 
Gujarat. It Is notable for the extent and m.; pop. 94,750. 

beauty of the many remains of its his- 2, Cap. city of dept of same name, 47 
torical magnificence. It is now a main m. NW. of San Salvador. Pop. 11,000. 
centro of the cotton trade and raanuf. Ahvaz, dJst. and tn of Khuzistan, prov. 
Pop. 788,310. of I^crsia. The tn is situated on the R, 

Ahmed I (1589-1617), Sultan of Turkey, Karun. Pop. of tn 72,000. 
succeeded his father, Mohammed III, in Ahvenanmaa (Aland) Islands, the chief 
1603. The most notable events of his is. in an archipelago of the same name 
reign are the conclusion of the Peace of consisting of more than 6.500 is., islets, and 
Sitvatbrbk with Austria in 1606 and aji skerries, at the entrance to the Gulf of 
unsuccessful war with Persia. Bothnia, forming part of Finland. Only 

Ahmed II (1643-95), Sultan of Turkey, a few are inhabited. Taken from 
succeeded his brother Solyman II. His Sweden by Russia In 1809 and bom- 
forces, under Kiuprili, were driven from barded by the Allies in 1854, in 1921 A. 
Hungary after their crushing defeat at 1. were neutralised and demilitarised 
Slonkamen, 1691. under a convention signed by Great 

Ahmed III (1673-1736), Sultan of Britain, France, Italy, and all the Baltic 
Turkey, succeeded his brotlier Mustapha states except Russia, and the forts razed. 
II in 1703. The most notable events of A plebiscite taken in the same year was 
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favourable to self-gov., but the Is. now 
form part of the rop. of Finland and enjoy 
a large measure of autonomy. 

In 1939 an ogroornent was concluded 
between the Finnish and Swedish Govs, for 
the remilitarisation of the is., and ap¬ 
proved by the signatories of the 1921 
convention, but action was blocked by 
Soviet opposition. The is. are of the 
greatest strategic importance because 
they dominate the entrance to Finland 
and N. Sweden. Pop. 28,000. 

Ahwaz, 8e:e Ahvaz. 

Ai (Heh., ‘heap'), Canaanite city, the 
modern Et-Tell, 1 m. E. of Bethel and 
about 15 m. from Jericho. Abraham 
pitched his tent between Bethel and Ai 
(Gen. xii and xiii), but the city is better 
known for its cai)ture by Joshua in later 
times (Joshua vil and viii). Its ruins 
existed in the time of Eusebius and 
Jerome, but are now lost. 

Ai (sloth), see Bradypus. 

Aicard, Jean Francois Victor (1848- 
1921), Fr. author, b. Toulon. His works, 
mainly poetical and dramatic, include 
Po^mes dc Provence, 1873, and Aa Chanson 
de Venfant, 1876, both crowned by the Fr. 
Academy; Mietle et Nor6, 1880; J6sus, 
1896; Maurin des Maures, 1908, and 
Ulllustre Maurin, 1909, both trails, by 
Alfred Allinson, 1910; Le Timoin (poems), 
1916, and Forbin de Sollies (play), 192(). 
His best novels are Poi de Camargue, 
1888, L’Atne d*un enfant, 1898; and Tatas, 
1902. 

Aidan, St {d. 651), monk of Iona, was 
in 635 sent by the abbot on the request of 
King Oswald of Northumbria to evan¬ 
gelise that country. This he achieved 
with remarkable success from Lindisfarnc, 
where he ruled as bishop and abbot. Uis 
feast is on 31 Aug. 

Aide-de-Camp (Fr., ‘camp-assistant’), 
an oflicer attached to the personal staff of 
an admiral or general, with whom he is in 
confidential touch when on active service, 
assisting him in all the military routine 
and looking after his comfort. The 
sovereign may have any number of A.s, 
and this position is given as an honorary 
distinction. The usual abbreviation is 
A.D.C. 

Aidin, see Aydin. 

Aidone, tn in .Sicily (q.v.), on the Serra 
Orlando Mts., 14 m. SE. of Enna (q.v,). 
Near by are extensive remains of an 
unknown city. I’op. 8000. 

Aids, under the feudal system, were 
payments due from vassal to lord under 
certain conditions. 

Aids, Hearing, see Deaf and Dumb, 
Mechanical aids to hearing. 

Aigues-Chaudes, see Eaux-Chaudes. 

Aigues Mortes (Lat. Aquae Mortuao), 
Fr. tn in the dept of Gard. Now 3 m. 
from the Mediterranean, it was in the 
Middle Ages an important i)ort, from 
which Its founder, Louis IX (q.v.), twice 
sailed for the Crusades. Its anct walls 
remain. Pop, 3300. 

Aiken, Conrad Potter (1889- ), Amor, 
poet and novelist, b. Savannah, Georgia. 
Son of a doctor, he was at Harvard witli 
T. S. Eliot, and in 1914 pub. a vol. of 
verse. Earth Triumphant. In 1929 his 


Selected Poems won the Pulitzer Prize and 
the Shelley Memorial Award. Later books 
of poetry wore The Soldier, 1944, The 
Kid, 1947, and Skylight One, 1949; in 
1953 his Collected Poems appeared, and 
in 1956 A Letter from Li Po. Subtle 
psychology is shown in his novels Blue 
Voyage, 1927, Great Circle, 1933, and 
King Coffin, 1935. 

Aiken, co. seat of A. co., S. Carolina, 
U.S.A., 17 in. ENE. of Augusta, Georgia; 
it is a health resort and trade and indus¬ 
trial centre (lumber milling, kaolin ship¬ 
ping, printing). Pop. 7000. 

Aikin, John (1747-1822), author, b. 
Kibworth, Leics. He sliidied medicine 
at Edinburgh and London, later taking 
the degree of M.D. at Leyden, 1870. 
Besides practising at Chester, Warring¬ 
ton, and London he wrote volumiuoTisly. 
Among his works are Evenings ai Home, 
written in conjunction with his sister, 
Mrs Barbauld (q.v.), and his General 
Biography, 1799-1815. 

Aikin, Lucy (1781-1864), authoress, 
daughter of John A. (q.v.), b. Warrington. 
She wrote a novel, Larimer, 1814, hut her 
reputation rests mainly on her series of 
court memoirs, of which Memoirs of the 
Court of Elizabeth, 1818, was the first, 
and on her life of Addison, 1843. 

Ailantbus, or Ailanto, genus of decid¬ 
uous tropical trees, family Simarubacoae. 
A. altissima, Cliina, the tree of heaven, is 
cultivated in Britain; tlio leaves are like 
those of the ash. The wood is valuable 
to cabinet-makers. 

Ailleboust, Louis de Coulonge (d. 1660), 
3rd Governor-General of Canada (1648- 
1651). It is believed that he lauded in 
Canada with the founders of Montreal in 
1642. Be that as it may, ho represented 
the Montreal (list, in 1647 in the new 
colony’s council at Quebec prior to suc¬ 
ceeding Montmagny as Governor-General 
in 1648. In his tenure occurred the de¬ 
struction of the Huron nation by the 
Iroquois. A. belonged to the ‘ Compagnie 
do Montreal ’ formed in 1641. 

Ailly, Pierre d» (1350 1420), Fr. theo¬ 
logian and prelate, was a famous leader 
of the Nominalists. Ho became chan¬ 
cellor of the univ. of Paris, Bishop of 
Compiegno, and papal legate in Germany. 
Ho took part in tlie Council of Constance. 

Ailsa Craig, rocky islet of columnar 
basalt off the W. coast of Ayrshire, Scot¬ 
land, in the form of a cone, rising abruptly 
from the sea to a height of 1114 ft. There 
is a lighthouse at the S, tip. Curling 
stones are quarried hero. 

Aimard, Gustave (1818-83), Fr. novelist, 
b. Paris. He spent 30 years of his life 
roving through (Central America an(i Asia. 
He made use of the materials thus col¬ 
lected in writing novels of the Fenimoro 
Cooper type, such as Les Troppeurs de 
VArkansas, 1858, and Lrs Pirates de la 
prairie, 1859. Many have Ix^on trans. 
into Eng. See Indian Scout, Everyman's 
Library. 

Aimoin (d. 1008), Fr. Benedictine 

monk and historian, who wrote n hist, of 
the French up to 654, which gives an 
account of the manners and customs of 
the time. 
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Ain: 1. Fr. rlv. rising in the Jura Mts, 
and flowing SW. through the depts of 
Jura and Ain, to Join the IlhOne 18 m. 
above Lyons. Length 118 m. 

2. Dept on the F. frontier of France, 
bounded W. by the Sadne, and S. by the 
RhOne. The plains of the N. and W. 
yield cereals and market-garden produce, 
and there is much breeding of livestock, 
including poultry. The S. is swampy, 
and only partially drained. There are 
vineyards in the valleys of the Jura Mts 
in the K. There are hydro-electric 
schemes, and a considerable plastics 
industry. The prin. tns are Bourg (the 
cap.), Belley, Gex, and Nantua (qq.v.). 
Area 2248 sq. m.; pop. 311,950. 

Ain Tab, tn of Asiatic Turkey, 65 m. 
N. of Aleppo. It was once an important 
military post, and Is now a flourishing 
centre of Amer. mission work. Trade, 
hides and leather. Pop. (Turkish, Arme¬ 
nian, and Gk) 45,000. 

Ainabol, see Ineuou. 

Ainger, Allred (1837-1904), 5. in 

London, graduate(i from Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1860, In 1866 ho was 
appointed reader at the Temple Church, 
in 1877 canon of Bristol, in 1894 Master 
of the Temple. lie is best known as the 
biog^rapher and editor of Charles Lamb. 
His works include Crabbe, 1903, and 
Lambt 1882 (revised 1888), in the English 
Mon of Letters series, and various articles 
In the Dictionarj/ of National Biography, 
See his Life and Letters by Edith Sichel, 
1906. 

Ainley, Henry Hinchliffe (1879-1945), 
actor, b, at Morley, Yorks, descended 
from mining stock. While working in a 
Sheffield bank he became an amateur 
actor, and later went to Frank Benson 
for training and experience. George 
Alexander, stnick with his fine physique 
and voice, cast him, still unknown, to play 
Paolo in Stephen Phillips’s tragedy Paolo 
and Francesca in 1902. As a romantic 
juvenile actor ho conquered America as 
‘The Little Minister’ in Barrio’s play. 
Under Granville-Barkcr he obUiined in¬ 
valuable oxj^crience in styles as divei’so as 
those of GU tragedy and Shavian comedy, 
pu.ssing from tlie name-parts in Euripides’ 
Ifippolytus and Orestes to that of Yalen- 
tino in I'ou Never Van Tell. IVTcamvhile 
at Stratford ho kept up his Shakespearian 
work, and in Granville-Barker’s Shake¬ 
spearian revivals (1912) at the Savoy he 
reached the highest point of his acting in 
his Leont.es and Malvolio. lie was also 
excellent as Joseph Surface and charming 
as Little Billce in Trilby. He had now 
perfected his vocal range, which made 
him the greatest verse speaker on the 
stage, while his majestic bearhig enabled 
him to invest his i)arts with a physical 
quality denied to othens. In 1913, under 
Barker, he reflected brilliantly the nervous 
realism of the shy artist Ham Carve in 
Arnold Ihuinctt’s 2'he Great Adventure; 
Quinney's at the IJayinarkot was another 
success. After serving as a gunner in 
the First World War he was associated 
with Gilbert Miller in management at St 
James’s. During the next 10 years his 
most notable successes were in Milne’s 


The Dover Road^ Irvine’s The First Mrs 
Fraser, and James Bridie’s portrait of an 
Edinburgh surgeon, The Anatomist. His 
last appearance on the stage was in 1932. 

Ainmillar, or Ainmilller, Maximilian 
Emanuel (1807-70), b. Munich, where he 
was a glass-painter. Discovering various 
technical improvements, he extensively 
revived the art of glass-painting. His 
works include windows in St Paul’s 
Cathedral, London, and in Glasgow 
Cathedral. 

Ainsworth, William Francis (1807- 
1896), b. at Exeter, graduated in medicine 
at Edinburgh in 1827. He then con¬ 
ducted some geological researches in the 
Auv^ergne Mts and the Pyrenees, after 
which he travelled for some years in Asia, 
visiting Kurdistan. On Ills return, in 
1838, he pub. Researches in Assyria, and 
later The Claims of the Christian Ahori- 
gines in the East, 1843, and Travels in the 
2'rack of the Ten Thousand Greeks, 1844. 

Ainsworth, William Harrison (1805- 
1882), historical novelist, b. Manchester, 
where his father was a solicitor. He was 
to have followed the same profession, but 
ho had little liking for it. He came to 
London to finish his studios and mot there 
John Ebers, a publisher who was manager 
at that time of the Opera House; he thus 
met a great number of literary and 
musical people, and his charming manners 
fotmd him many friends. His first 
successful novel, pub. in 1834, was 
Rooknvood, the hero of which was Dick 
Turpin, and from that time to 1881 ho 
pub. about 40 novels. Some of these 
appeared in Bentley's Miscellany, Ains¬ 
worth’s Magazine, and the New Monthly, 
while ho was editor of these papers 
between the years 1840 and 1854. Among 
his friends were Dickens, Thackeray, 
Talfourd, and Cruikshank, who illustrated 
sev. of his novels. His best-known novels 
are Rookwood, 1834, Crichton, 1837, Jack 
Sheppard, 1839, The Tower of London, 
1840, Old St Paul’s, 1841, The Miser’s 
Daughter, 1842, Windsor Castle, 1843, 
The Lancashire Witches, 1849, and 2’he 
Flitch of Bacon, 1854. See S. M. Ellis, 
William Harrison Ainsworth and his 
Friends, 1911. 

Aintree, vil. and par. of Lancs, Eng¬ 
land, 6 m. NNE. of Liverpool. At A. is 
the racecourse where the premier Eng. 
steeplechase, the Grand National, is run 
each Mar., and also a noted motor racing 
circuit. Pop. 4500. 

Ainus, dying race now found chiefly 
in tlio is, of Hokkaido (Japan) and 
Sakhalin. They were probably one of 
tlie aborigines of Japan, and early Jap. 
hist, tells of fierce conflicts with them. 
They arc now almost iiiterinhigled with 
the Japanese. The A. are tall, strong, 
and very hairy, though there is no ground 
for tlio tradition that their bodies are 
covered wdth hair. Their cheek-hones are 
high, their noses flat and broad, and their 
faces short. They are primarily hunters 
and fishers. Their prin. object of worship 
is the bear, though they i)ay no respect to 
the life of this animal, which they kill and 
skin without any fear, setting up its head 
in their vils. They believe, however, in a 
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Supreme Creator and also in the immor¬ 
tality of the soul. They have no written 
literature; recently, however, their epics 
and myths, handed down orally, have 
been recorded and studied by Dr K. 
Kindaiclii and his school. 

The A. dilfer in physique, languaffo, 
and customs from the other Asiatic races, 
and are generally considered to have 
Caucasoid ancestry, being classified as 
Proto-Caucasoids (see Hack). See J. 
Batchelor, The Ainu and their Folklore, 
1901, and Ainu Life and Lore, 1927; 
L. H. 1). Buxton, The Peoples of Asia, 
1925; G. P. Murdock, Our Primitive 
Contemporaries, 1934; G. Montandon, La 
Civilisation dinoue, 1937. 



Paul Popper 

AINUS 


Air, or Asben, fertile but mountainous 
region of the Sahara, situated between 
lat. 17° and 20° N. and long. 7° and 10° E. 
The pop. consists mostly of Tuaregs (q.v.). 
Cereals and dates are extensively culti¬ 
vated, and vegetation is luxuriant. An 
important caravan passes annually 
through the tn of Asben. A. is the most 
populous part of the Sahara. Chief tn 
Agades (q.v.). 

Air, the atmosphere wo breathe {sec 
Atmospuere); the characteristic or 
soprano part of a musical composition 
(see Aria and Melody); the bearing or 
manner of a person; in the plural, affected 
manners. 

Up to the middle of the 18th cent. A. 
was thought to bo a simple elementary 
substance, of which all other gases wore 
modifications. Hence oxygen was first 
of all spoken of as ‘ dephlogisticated A.,’ 


nitrogen as ‘phlogistloated A.,' hydrogen 
as ‘inflammable A.,* and carbon dioxide 
as ‘fixed A.' The idea of modifications 
of the atmosphere is still preserved in the 
use of such terms as ‘mountain A.,’ 
‘sea A.,’ etc. 

A. is now known to be a mixture of 
gases, consisting approximately of 4 vols. 
of nitrogen to l of oxygen, with smaller 
quantities of carbon dioxide, water 
vapour, argon, helium, neon, krypton, 
xenon, ammonia, dust, sulphuric acid, 
etc. Carbon dioxide, though present in 
small proportion (0 03 per cent by voL), 
is nevertheless of great importance, as it 
forms the chief food of green plants. 

A. may be liquefied and even solidified 
by the ai)plication of great pressure 
combined with an extremely low temp. 
(see Liquid Gases). Compressed A. is 
used as a curative agent (.see Aero- 
therapeutics), as an explosive or pro¬ 
pellant (see Air-gun), as a dielectric in a 
form of Leyden jar (q.v.), and as a motive 
1 ) 0 wer in various forms of machinery, 
.such as the boring machines used in 
tunnelling through the Alps and elsewhere 
(.see TUNNK1.LING). 

Air-bath, oven heated by gas or steam, 
used in practical chem. for removing 
water from a substance. 

Air-bed, bed consisting of an envelope 
of rubber fabric distended with air. It 
is used principally for bedridden patients 
who are apt to develop bod.sores. The 
bed is usually divided into compartments, 
into each of which air is pumped through 
a valve. When deflated the bod can be 
folded up. 

Air - bladder, or Swimming - bladder, 

structure in some fishes which is fillod 
with gas and serves as an organ of 
flotation. It occurs in the position 
occupied in air-breathers by the lungs, 
but is in most insUtnees developed dorsally 
from the fore-gut, whereas the lungs are 
a ventral outgrowth. It is usually con¬ 
nected with the pharynx or the gullet by 
a duct, and therefore probably performs 
the duties of an accessory respiratory 
organ. It has been found that in a 
perch asphyxiated in stagnant water, 
the oxygon of the A. has bt*cn entirely 
replaced by nitrogen and carbon dioxide, 
although the normal proportion of 
oxygen is from 20 to 25 per cent. In 
some fishes the pneumatic duct is atro¬ 
phied, so that the A. becomes a closed 
sac whoso function is entirely hydro¬ 
static, i.e, it servos to keep the sp. gr. of 
the fish the same as that of the water. 
The gases in the bladder are compressed 
or rarefied as tlie fish is subjected to 
greater or less pressure by its varying 
position in relation to tlie surface, and the 
quantity of gas is regulated by absorption 
or secretion, so that the sp. gr. of the whole 
fish is properly adjusted. In some 
instances there is a connection between 
the A. and the auditory organ, probably 
giving the fish a consciousness of the 
variations of pressure. 

Air-brake, see Brakes. 

Air-chambers, in plants, are cavities in 
the leaves or stems, or other parts, con¬ 
taining air. They are present in the 
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parenchymatous tissue at the angles of 
adjoining cells. They are easily seen in 
aquatic plants* e.g. water-lilies. 

Air Conditioning, system used for con¬ 
trolling the internal cihnate of a building. 
This may be necessary for some industrial 
process (as in cotton mills), for laboratory 
work, or to maintain comfortable con¬ 
ditions in very hot or cold climates. An 
extreme instance Is afforded by the 
pressurl ed cabin of the modern air-liner. 
Essentially an A. C. system is a forced 
ventilation system in which, instead of 
air being drawn in from outside the 
building, the inside air is recirculated, 
filtered, washed, heated or cooled, and 
its humidity adjusted. In cold weather 
this system results in a considerable 
economy in heat, especially if the shell 
of the building is designed to give a high 
level of insulation; double glazing may be 
installed, for example, as windows will 
not need to be opened to admit fresh air. 
A. C. is widely adopted in Amor, cities. 
Cooling systems, incorporating refrigera¬ 
tion plant, are much more costly. In 
the tropics it Is feasible to provide them 
in only tlie most important buildings. 
See also Ventilation. 

Air Council, estab. by the Air Force 
(Constitution) Act, 1917, to administer 
the R.A.K., to organise the defence of tl\e 
realm by air, and (initially) to control civil 
aviation. See Aviation, Civil. 

Air-engine, a form of lieat-eugine in 
which the working substanco is air {see 
Thermodynamics). A chain her is placed 
so that one end can be heated by a furnace 
and the other cooled by a refrigerator. 
When hot the air is allowed to expand to 
push a piston; wJien cooled it is com¬ 
pressed to its original vol. by pushing a 
piston back. The difference between the 
work don€5 by the hot air pushing the 
piston and that done upon the engine by 
pushing the piston back is the net work 
done by the engine. 

This principle was adopted by the 
Rev. R. Stirling, who invented in 181G 
an A. in which a large plunger works in 
a cylinder, with a space at the top kept 
cool by a water-jacket, and a space at 
the bottom heated by a furnace. The 
distinctive feature of the engine is the 
‘rogciiorator,’ a structure of thin metal 
plates or wire gauze, whicli connects the 
cold upper region witli tlic hot lower 
region, so tliat the hot air in ascending 
may give out heat which may be taken in 
by the cold air in desc'cnding, thus supple¬ 
menting the furnace and eeonomi.sing on 
fuel. When the plunger is raised the 
cold air is forced through the regenerator 
to the bottom of the engine, becoming 
heated, and exerting i)rcs.suro which 
serves to raise a motor piston. The 
plunger thim falls; the heated air is 
forced up to the cold region, tlie pressure 
diminishes, and the motor piston falls. 
The whole work done by the engine is the 
difference between the work done by the 
motor piston and that required to move 
the plunger. The theoretical efliciency 
of such an engine is high, but in practice 
it does not work out so satisfactorily. 
A double-acting engine of a somewhat 


! improred type, the result of the collabora¬ 
tion of Robert Stirling with his brother 
James, was Installed in the factory of tho 
Dundee Foundry Co., where it was used 
for about 3 years; but repeated diffi¬ 
culties connected with the heating vossela 
eventually caused its abandonment. 

In 18.53 an American, Capt. John Erics¬ 
son, fitted his ship, the Caloric, with an 
A. He used a regenerator, but experienced 
the same diflacultles as his predecessors, 
and abandoned the attempt after 2 years*" 
trial. 

The more marked disadvantages of A.a 
on the Stirling model are the great bulk 
of air used in engines of quite small power 
and the dlfflcnlty of transmitting heat to 
it. The surface to be heated is too lar^, 
there is great waste of heat through the 
chimney, and there is constant oxidation 
of the metallic envelope, owing to its 
being at a high temp, in contact with free^ 
oxygen. 

Modern A.s are usually of small power; 
they are, however, easy to work, and are 
especially suitable for pumping. Messrs 
Hayward and Tyler’s ‘Rider’ hot-air 
engine has 2 cylinders and a regenerator 
consisting of thin iron plates. Coke is 
employed as fuel, and if the engine is used 
for pumping the water may be utilised 
in the cooling-jacket. For a 1-b.p.. 
engine the consumption of coke is about 
9 lb. per hr. In the ‘ Bailey ’ engine there 
is 1 cylinder, in which both the motor 
piston and the plunger work. The 
engine is very simple in construction, and 
requires little attention in working. In a 
Fr. hot-air engine, the ‘B6mer,’ the air 
is first compressed by an air-pump and 
then driven through the incandescent 
fuel. A valve prevents the escape of the 
air during the ascent of the piston; it is 
then exhausted, a portion being blown 
into a small space surrounding the motor- 
cylinder, which tends to keep the cylinder 
and piston cool. This engine is made to- 
give as much as 20 h.p. 

Air Force, Royal (R.A.F.). This, the 
youngest of tlie 3 services, was con¬ 
stituted by Act of Parliament in 1917 by 
amalgamating the Royal Naval Air 
.Service and the Royal Flying Corps. 
Those bodies were organised respectively 
by the Admiralty and the War Ofl^ice, and 
rendered effective service during the First 
World War, but os from 1918 the amal¬ 
gamated force was organised and con¬ 
trolled by the Air Ministry. The R.A.F. 
consists of the Royal Air Force, the Air 
Force Itesorve, the Royal Auxiliary Air 
Force, the Royal Air Force Regiment, the 
Royal Air Force Volunteer Reserve, the 
Women’s Royal Air Force (W.R.A.F.) 
(earlier W.A.A.F.), Princess Mary’s Royal 
Air Force Nursing Service, and the Air 
Training Corps. The Fleet Air Arm was 
transferred to the R.N. in 1937. The 
R.A.F. is divided into Commands as- 
follows: Bomber Command (q.v.) (H.Q., 
High Wjmonibe); Fighter Command 
(H.Q., Stanmore); Coastal Command 
(H.Q., Northwood); Flying Training Com¬ 
mand (H.Q., Reading); TechnicalTrainingr 
Command (H.Q., Brampton); Maintenance 
Command (H.Q., Andover); Transport 
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Oommand (H.Q.» Upavon); Home CJom- 
mand (H.Q., \rate Waltham); and N. 90 
(Signals) (Jroup. Overseas: Middle East 
Air Force (H.Q., Cyprus); H.Q. Brit. 
Forces, Aden; Air H.Q., Levant; Air 
H.Q., Malta; Far East Air Force (11.Q., 
Singapore); Air H.Q., Ceylon; Air H.Q., 
Hong Kong; 2nd Ttictical Air Force, 
Germany; R.A.F., Gibraltar. 

The R.A.F. had its beginnings in the 
ostab. of the Royal Flying Corps on 13 
May 1912, comprising naval and military 
wings, together with a Central Flying 
School and the Royal Aircraft Factory at 
Famborough. In the next 2 years good 
progress was made and, when war broke 
out, 4 squadrons of the Royal Flying 
Corps with some 50 aeroplanes wore sent 
overseas in time to play a part in the 
battle of Mons; while a detachment of the 
Royal Naval Air Service (R.N.A.S.) was 
sent to Belgium and estab. itself at 
Dunkirk—which remained, throughout 
the war, a centre of air operations. In 
Aug. 1914 there were less than 250 
officers in the service: in Nov. 1918 
there were 30,000. The total aeroplanes 
available for immediate use in 1914 were 
about 150: in Nov. 1918 there wore more 
than 22,000. In addition to the W. 
front, squadrons operated in Italy. 
Palestine, Salonika, Mesopotamia, and 
E. Africa. At homo an air defence 
organisation was formed to combat the 
airship and aeroplane attacks on Great 
Britain. The R.N.A.S. was primarily 
engaged in co-operating with the navy in 
coimtering the submarine menace to our 
sea lines of communication. Offensive 
action was mounted against enemy- 
occupied ports in Belgium, and naval 
aircraft from carriers played an important 
part in the operations against the Dar¬ 
danelles and in the Mediterranean, the 
Aegean, and the E. Indies. With the 
development of the heavy bomber and 
efficient day bombers in 1917 came the 
employment of air power in an indepen¬ 
dent strategic role. In Jan. 1918 the Air 
Ministry and Air Staff were created for 
I)lanning and directing such strategic air 
operations, and 3 months later—on 
1 April—the R.A.F. came into being. 
In June of the same year an indopondeiit 
striking force was estab. in France for an 
assault on Germany’s war industries. 
When the First World War ended, the 
R.A.F. was the most powerful in the 
world; the economies of pofice reduced it 
rapidly to a fifth position amongst the 
nations. 

A scheme for the permanent organisa¬ 
tion of the R.A.F. prepared by Lord 
Tronchard w^as i)resented to Parliament 
by Winston C^hiirchill, then Secretary of 
State for War and Air, in Dec. 1919. 
The object of this was to lay a foundation 
of a small but highly efficient force, 
capable of expansion without any drastic 
alteration. A cadet college wa-s opened 
at Cranwell in 1920, followed in 1922 by an 
R.A.F. Staff Oollego at Andover. A 
training scheme for aircraft apprentices 
was started at llalton. Another develop¬ 
ment was the formation, in 1925, of the 
Auxiliary A. F. In the 1920*s the R.A.F. 


played a leading role in surveying and 
pioneering air routes throughout the 
Commonwealth and made many famous 
flights, the more notable including those 
from (3airo to the Cape in 1926; a flying- 
boat cruise of 23,000 m. to the Far E. and 
Australia early in 1928; and in 1933 a 
flight from Cranwell to SW. Africa—a 
distance of 5340 m. in 67 hours. High¬ 
speed flying was not neglected and R.A.F. 
teams won the Schneider Trophy contests 
in 1927, 1929, and 1931, gaining the 
trophy outright for Britain and setting 
up new world speed records in the process. 
The aircraft used in these contests con¬ 
tributed greatly to the development of 
later fighter aircraft which won the Battle 
of Britain in 1940. Simultaneously the 
R.A.F. was engaged upon active opera¬ 
tions. In 1919-20 detachments co¬ 
operated with our forces in N. and S. 
Russia; in 1920 with the Camel C’orpfl in 
operations against the mullah in Somali¬ 
land. The Gov. decided that the control 
of certain mandated ters. should be taken 
over by the R.A.F., and in 1922 Sir John 
Sahnond assumed command of the 
military and air forces in Iraq. For the 
next 10 years these forces were engaged 
intermittently in tribal Incidents. In 
India the R.A.F. was involved in 
numerous actions in Waziristan and 
during the inter-tribal disorders in 
Afghanistan. During the rebellion of 
1928-9, some 590 people of all nationali¬ 
ties were evacuated by air when the Brit. 
Legation at Kabul was cut off by rebel 
forces. Iti 1928 defence of the Aden 
Protectorate was also entrusted to the 
R.A.F. To meet the threat of the new 
Ger. A. F., the R.A.F. was expanded 
considerably in the mid I930’s, and by 3 
Sept. 1939 its strength stood at 2600 
operational aircraft, mostly modem all- 
raotal monoplanes. In addition, it 
possessed a vitally important reporting 
system on the ground in the form of the 
Observer Corps (later Royal), combined 
with the newly constructed chain of 18 
radar warning stations along the E. coast 
of England, each connected to the filter 
room at Fighter Command H.Q. 

From 2600 operational aircraft and 
174,000 officers and men in 1939, the 
R.A.F. grew to a strength of 9200 first- 
line aircraft and 1,079,835 R.A.F., 

Dominion, and allied officers and airmen 
—of whom some 193,000 were air crew— 
by May 1945. A major factor in this 
expansion was the Brit. Commonwealth 
Air Training Plan, centred in Canada, 
where no fewer than 300 schools produced, 
in the course of the war, 137,740 air crew 
for the R.A.F., the R.C.A.F., and the 
R.N.Z.A.F. To these wore added air 
crew trained in the U.K., S. Rhodesia, 
and the U.vS.A. Ground personnel, 
numbering 154,000 in 1935, reached a 
total of 887,000 by May 1945. Women 
also served—from a total of 1734 in 1939 
the strength of the W.A.A.P\ rose to a 
peak, in 1943, of 182.000 employed in 
more than 80 trades. The great test of the 
R.A.F. and its ground reporting organisa¬ 
tion came in the Battle of Britain, July- 
Sept. 1940, when the Germans launched 
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some 4000 aircraft in attacks on England 
to pave the way for a planned invasion of 
Britain. The 600 Hurricanes and Spit¬ 
fires of Figliter Command inflicted a total 
defeat ui)on this force. Their victory 
marked the turning point in the war and, 
although Brit, cities had to endure many 
later night attacks, the crisis had passed. 
Meanwhile Italy had allied herself with 
Germany, and the war had spread to the 
Middle E. Air H.Q., W. Desert, was 
created on 9 Oct. 1941, under the com¬ 
mand of Air Vice-Marshal A. Coningham, 
from units which had been operating 
in Egypt and (Jyrenaica since the summer 
of 1940. This force played a leading 

g art in the battles which swayed to and 
•o across the W. Desert until the decisive 
battle of El Alamein in Nov. 1942. 
From then until the final surrender of the 
Ger. and It. armies in N. Africa in May 
1943, the It.A.F. was the spearhead of the 
advancing Eighth Army, developing tech¬ 
niques of army support that were later 
adopted by all allied A. F.s. This force 
was then renamed the Desert A. F. and 
continued to work with the Eighth Army 
in the advance through Sicily and Italy. 

Throughout the entire war a battle for 
survival was waged by Coastal Command 
and light naval forces against the U-boat 
menace in the Atlantic. With the 
development of radar search devices, the 
Leigh light, and the estab. of patrols by 
very long range aircraft, the counter 
attack steadily got the upper hand and 
303 Ger. and It. U-boats were destroyed 
by aircraft at sea, 66 in harbour, 17 by 
air-laid mines, and a further 52 shared 
between air and surface craft—out of a 
total of 868 destroyed. In addition 914 
enemy surface vessels were sunk by direct 
air action and another 770 by air-laid 
mines in N. European waters. In Dec. 
1941 Japan joined the Axis powers and 
war spread immediately to the Far E. 
Alter a series of disasters involving tlie 
loss of Malaya, Singapore, and Burma, 
the allied strength was gradually built uj) 
until by 1944 it was possible to drive the 
enemy from Burma in a few months. 
These operations were made possible by 
using transport aircraft to 8upi)ly all the 
needs of an army of more than 30,000 
men. The primary role of the K.A.F. in 
the Second World War was that for which 
it was estab. in 1918—the strategic 
bombing of Germany. Bomber Com¬ 
mand began its assault in May 1940 and 
dropped a total of 90,000 tons of bombs 
in 1940-2. In 1943 the total rose to 
157,000 tons and in 1944 to 625,000 tons. 
With the development of radio navi¬ 
gational aids, increasing accuracy, and 
weight-carrying cnpac.ity of aircraft, largo 
areas of the Ituhr and other industrial 
centres were laid waste. This compelled 
the Ger. A. F. to concentrate on homo 
defence and, coupled with an all-out 
attack on Ger. fighter production, so 
reduced its striking power that air 
supremacy was estab. over N. Europe, 
and the allied lauding in Normandy, in 
June 1944, was practically unopposed 
from the air. All commands played a 
leading rolo in the liberation of Europe, i 
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and an R.A.F. bomber force was pre¬ 
paring to leave for the Far E. when Japan 
surrendered. 

Post-war, the R.A.F.*s first task was to 
re-equip Fighter Command with Jet- 
fighters, and it should be recorded that it 
was the only allied A. F. to use Jets in 
action in the Second World War. Then 
it built up a large interim bomber force of 
Canberra jet-bombers whilst developing 
its formidable ‘V^ series of four-jet atom- 
bombers, Transport Command partici¬ 
pated in the Berlin air lift of 1948-9. 
Coajstal Command flying-boat squadrons, 
units of spotter planes and transport 
aircraft served in the Korean War; and 
R.A.F. Jet-fighters and bombers took part 
in the Suez operations of 1956. Although 
much smaller than the Amer. or Soviet 
A. F.s, the R.A.F. was in 1957 technically 
and operationally still second to none. 

See also Aerial Warfare; Aero¬ 
plane; Air Raids; Bomber; Fighter. 

Air Gap in a magnetic cii'cuit, the air 
space between iron cores of adjoining 
components of the circuit. In electric 
machines the magnetic circuit consists of 
field and armature, one of which is 
rotating, and the A. G, has the effect of 
increasing the reluctance of the circuit, 
making the m^netio induction less sensi¬ 
tive to variations in the field excitation, 
i.e. the machine becomes more ‘ stiff ’ os re¬ 
gards regulation. See Electric Machines. 

Air-gun, gun in which the bullet is 
propelled by the energy of compressed 
air. There are many forms, but usually 
there is an air reservoir communicating 
with the barrel, which should be of small 
bore. The air is compressed by means of 
a spring, the trigger operates the valve, 
and the buUot is thereupon propelled by 
the elasticity of the compressed air. Most 
A.s are capable of carrying a small bullet 
for a distance of about 60 to 80 yds. 
Modern Araer. A.s employ the ‘Sparklet’ 
compressed CO 2 as used in soda-water 
siphons. A.s are limited to 177 and *22 
calibre. See also Firearmb. 

Air-lock, chamber connecting the region 
of compressed air of a caisson (q.v.) with 
tho outer atmosphere. When the outer 
door is opened to admit men or materials 
the air is at atmospheric pressure. The 
outer door is then shut and air pumped 
into the lock until tho pressure is equal 
to that of the caisson, wlien the inner door 
is opened. 

Air Mail. A. M. is entirely a po8t-1918 
development, apart from a temporary 
service between Hendon and Windsor, 
operated in 1911. A regular service 
between London and Paris was estab. in 
Nov. 1919, which was operated by Air¬ 
craft Transport and Travel, using an Airoo 
‘D. H.’ type of piano. The initial rate 
of charge was 2s. Od. per oz., but this was 
soon reduced to 2d. In 1920 the service 
was extended to Brussels and Amsterdam, 
and 2 years later the Paris service included 
parcel post. Then followed daily services 
to Paris, Brussels, Stockholm, and Basel 
in summer-time. Plane in preparation 
shortly before the Second World War 
covered every European cap. in the net¬ 
work of the Brit. A. M. services. A. M. 
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service between Egrypt and Iraq was 
operated by the R.A.1\ in 1921, but in 
1927 this service was transferred to 
Imperial Airways Ltd. In Mar. 1929 
the Efirypt-Iraq service was included in 
the newly inaugrurated London-Karaohi 
route via Italy, Greece, Egrypt, and Iraq. 
Soon afterwards the Indian service w’as 
continued from Karachi to Lahore and 
also to Bombay and Madras, and then 
across India via Delhi and Calcutta 
through Siam to Singapore. In 1933 a 
further extension was made through Java 
to Port Darwin (Australia), and thence 
to Perth, and also a transcontinental 
service was begun to Sydney and Bris¬ 
bane. In the following year Imperial 
Airways announced the preparation of a 
7-8-day service to Australia. The other 
long-distance Empire route, the 8000-m. 
route from London to Cape Town, was 
opened in 1932. A transatlantic A. M. 
service, connecting with the airway 
system of Canada, and a trans-I^acihc 
service were then projected, and test 
flights were carried out in 1938 and 1939 
between England and Port Botwood 
(Newfoundland). Between 193G and the 
outbreak of war in 1939, Imperial Air¬ 
ways operated the Empire A. M. Scheme 
with their Short flying-boats, under which 
all flrst-claas mail to any destination in 
the Brit. Empire was carried by air at a 
standard charge of only 1 id. per half-oz. 
As a result, between 1924 and 1939 the 
Brit. A. M. increased from 100,000 letters 
to many millions annually. 

There has been no return to the Empire 
A. M. Scheme since the war; but the 
great post-war growth of civil aviation 
has been matched by a steady increase in 
the vol. of A. M. carried. Brit, air¬ 
ports alone now handle up to 1600 tons 
of mail each month. See Aviation. 
Civil. 

Information on A. M.s to countries 
abroad is given in the current A. M. 
leaflet, which may be obtained gratis at 
any post olflce or, by telephone, from 
the London Postal Inquiry Office. 

Air Ministry, ministry formed to 
administer the R.A.F. (q.v.) through the 
Air Council (q.v.). It has depts under 
each of the prin. members of the Air 
Council. For purposes of recruiting and 
organisation there were in 1938 5 Area 
Commands under its control: the Nor¬ 
thern, Midland, Southern, Western, and 
Scottish, with H.Q., respectively, at 
Catterick, Grantham, Stanmore, Glou¬ 
cester, and Edinburgh. The enormous 
increase of the R.A.F. during the Second 
World War, coupled with the rapid com¬ 
pletion of numbers of new aerodromes 
and the training of thousands of air 
personnel in Canada under the Air 
Training Scheme, entirely transformed the 
organisation of air commands in Britain. 
The A. M.’s depts include a meteoro¬ 
logical office; sciontifle adviser’s dept; 
directorates of signals, armaments, oper¬ 
ations, navigation, accident prevention, 
intelligence (research, technical, etc.), 
plans, policy, operational training, equip¬ 
ment, engineering, technical training and 
radio; and personnel branches. 
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Air Pollution. Efforts to abate the 
smoke from the burning of coal date back 
to 1273, but quite recently other con¬ 
stituents of the general pollution of the 
air have also been given attention. Con¬ 
siderable research, new legislation, and 
other action have followed serious ‘smog* 
disasters in the U.S.A. (Donora, 1948) and 
Britain (London, 1952). The latter led 
to the appointment of a new committee 
of inquiry (the Beaver Committee), the 
report of which in 1954 was followed by 
the Clean Air Act, 1956, which replaced 
earlier legislation. 

Constituents. The visible constituents 
of A. P. are smoke, grit, and dust. Smoko 
is produced by the incomplete and 
uneconomic combustion of bituminous 
coal, when some of tlie volatile hydro¬ 
carbons escape unburned. Oil can also 
produce visible smoke if incompletely 
burned. In Britain annually about 2 
million tons of smoke are emitted, and 
with accompanying combustible gases 
there is an ann. waste of up to 10 million 
tons of coal. Nearly one-half the smoko 
is from domestic fires. 800,000 tons of 
grit and dust are also discharged, mainly 
from industry. Invisible constituents 
include sulphur gases from the sulphur 
present in both coal and oil, carbon 
monoxide and other gases, and from road 
vehicles an increasing amount of hydro¬ 
carbons, aldehydes, and other contami¬ 
nants. Certain industries also produce 
specific pollution, such as dust from 
cement and lime-burning kilns, dust and 
fumes from metallurgical plant, etc. The 
notorious ‘smog’ of Los Angeles, mainly 
derived from oil products, differs materi¬ 
ally from the pollution found in Britain 
and the eastern U.S. cities. 

Effects. A. P. affects health by dimi¬ 
nution of natural light (up to one-half 
winter sunlight may bo lost in large 
cities), by respiraton of polluted air, 
especially when abnormally concentrated 
by fog, and by the psychological effects 
of life in a dirty, darkened environment. 
The London smog (i.e. smoke plus fog) 
disaster of 1952 caused 4000 deaths, 
mainly from respiratory and cardiac 
causes, and in 1956 a less severe episode 
is estimated to have caused 1000 deaths. 
Possibly more important is the chronic 
effect of the normal A. P. on the respir¬ 
atory system, which will largely account 
for the excess of bronchitis in urban as 
compared with rural areas. Serious 
damage to plant life, stone-work, fabrics, 
metals, etc., is caused by smoke and the 
associated sulphur acid gases. Including 
the fuel losses, the ann. cost of A. P. was 
estimated by the Beaver Committee to be 
£300 millions. 

Prevention. In princiide smoke may 
be prevented by confining the use of 
bituminous coal to plant in which com¬ 
bustion can be correctly controlled, and 
for all other purposes (e.g. open domestic 
fires) using only the smokeless deriva¬ 
tives of coal. Modern industrial tech¬ 
nique, by mechanical and underfeed 
stoking, good design and instrumentation, 
skilled attention, avoidance of overload¬ 
ing, etc., can ensure smoke prevention In 
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most plants. Electricity and gas are 
increasingly making dimoult indnstrial 
processes smokeless, as in the Potteries. 
Grit and dust can be eliminated by electro¬ 
static precipitators, cyclones, wet wash¬ 
ing, etc. Elimination of sulphur gases 
is (jarried out at Battersea and Bankside 
power stations, Loudon, but the process 
is expensive and is not feasible for sma’l 
plants. 

Domestic smoke is now recognised as a i 
equally serious problem. Efficient iie^' 
stoves and grates have been developo L 
which will burn any type of smokeless fuel 
(anthracite, gas and oven coke, and semi¬ 
cokes of the ‘Coalite’ type). Gas, electri¬ 
city, and central heating are also making 
important contributions to smokeless 
1 lousing. New housing estates exist 
where the use of smokeless methods is a 
condition of tenancy. 

Pollution from road vehicles, and 
especially from Diesel engines, can be 
reduced by correct adjustment and main¬ 
tenance, but cannot yet be satisfactorily 
pi’cvented. Further research and de¬ 
velopment are required for this and for 
a number of other special problems. 

Ixgislaiion and Control. The Clean Air 
Act, 195C, provides for strict (jontrol over 
dark smoke from industry, control over 
new plant, enforcement of measures for 
the minimisation of dust and grit, and for 
the progressive abolition of domestic 
smoko by means of smoke control areas. 
Tiiese are similar to the successful smoke¬ 
less zones set up in a number of cities, in 
which all smoke is prohibited. The now 
Act unifies Eng. and Scottish law, pro¬ 
vides for the setting up of an advisory 
Clean Air Council by the responsible 
minister, and contains sections relating 
to smoko from railways, shipping, and 
Crown premises. Excovit for the more 
difficult processes, which are the concern 
of the central Inspectorate of Alkali, etc., 
W'orks, the Act is administered by the 
local authorities. The programme for 
smoke abolition proposed by the Beaver 
Committee is for the setting up of smoke 
control areas, by stages, in the areas of 
heaviest pollution (the black areas) over 
a 10-15 year period. This would remove 
80 per cent, of the present pidlution, but 
it s KiK'cess depends largely on the incrcast^d 
T)roduction of solid smokeless fuels to 
replace domestic coal. 

Organisation. Deference has been made 
to the legal duties of the Alkali Inspectors 
and the local authorities. The latter also 
carry out systematic measurement of 
pollution under the supervision of the 
I’uel Ilesearch Station of the Dept of 
Scientific and Industrial Ilesearch. The 
National Smoke Abatement Society 
(N.S.A.S.) is the prim information and 
propaganda body and publisher, with 
local authority, industrial, and individual 
membership. See A. Marsh, Smoke: 
Problem of Coal and the Atmosphere, 1947; 
H.M.S.O., Report of Committee on Air 
Pollution, 1954, and aim. reports on 
Investigation of Atmospheric Pollution’, 
A, R. Mectham, Atmospheric Pollufion, 
1956; N.S.A.S., Smokeless Air (quarterly 
jour.), year-book, and ann. conference 
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proceedings. There is also a considerable 
amount of U.S. literature. 

Air Pump, machine for diminishing or 
increasing the amount of air in a con¬ 
tained space. The term was originally 
applied to contrivances for producinp: a 
partial vacuum, but is now used with¬ 
out discrimination in connection with 
machines for producing a flow of air. The 
mechanism which provides a diver with 
a constant supply of air at a pressure 
proTiortlonatc to his dc'spth in the water is 
called an A. P.. and the term Is also 
applied to machinery whose object is to 
provide a supply of compressed air. 

The earliest device for exhausting air 
by means of a pump is associated with the 
name of Otto von Guericke. In 1650 he 
devised an apparatus for removing air 
from a vessi;!. called a receiver, which is 
connected with a barrel in whi(;h a piston 
works. Both the connecting pipe and the 
piston are fitted with valves opening away 
from the receiver. As the piston is 
pushed in. its valve opens and lets out the 
air contained between it and the valve 
af. the bottom of the barrel. When the 
piston is withdrawn its own valve shuts, 
and the other valve opens to allow the air 
of the receiver to extend into the barrel. 
The air in the receiver thus becomes more 
rarefied at each stroke. A. P.s on the 
Guericke model do not reach a high level 
of efficiency. The difficulty of working 
increases as the difference of pressure 
within and without the receiver increases; 
there is usually constant leakage at the 
valves, and when the process of exhaus¬ 
tion has reached a certain point, the 
pressure of the air loft in the reetdver is 
not sufficient to open the valves. An 
improvement was instituted by Papin 
and Hawksbee, who used a pump with 2 
bari'cls, thus shortening the process of 
exhaustion. In Hawksboe’s A. P. each 
piston Is worked by a rack and pinion, 
and owing to the fact that 1 piston 
works with the pressure of the atmosphere 
as the other works against it, the difficulty 
of working as exhaustion proceeds is not 
increased. 

In Tate’s A. Ih there is a single barrel 
with a double action, the piston con¬ 
sisting of 2 disks joined together, forming 
essentially a piston just less than lialf the 
length of the cylinder. Theie is an out¬ 
ward-opening valve at eaoli end of the 
cylinder, and the inlet is in the middle, 
so that air is expelled by both the forward 
and backward strokes of the piston. 

A pressure gauge is usually atDichcd to 
these pumps, consisting of a bent glass 
tube contauiing meremry, one end of 
which is closed, thus forming a kind of 
barometer. The closed jiortioii, howevei-, 
need not be 90 in. long, as it is seldom 
necessary to know the pressure inside the 
receiver until it is considerably less than 
that of the atmosphere. 

Tlie progress that has been made in 
modern electrical research and in its 
nractical applications since about 1900 
has been made possible only by an enor¬ 
mous improvement in the design and 
technique of A. P.s. The modern ‘high- 
vacuum* pump is capable of producing a 

O 
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pressure as low as one million-millionth 
of an atmosphere. The pressure in a 
wireless valve and the modern Coolidge 
X-ra,y bulb is about one thousand- 
millionth of an atmosphere. There are 
3 main typos of vacuum pumps: (1) the 
rotary oil pump. (2) dilYusion pump, (3) 
the ionisation gauge acting as a pump. 

Another type of pump works as follows: 
Inside a fixed cylinder there is mounted 
a concentric cylinder of a diameter only 
slightly less than the outer one. The 
latter cylinder can l>e rotat ed veiy rapidly 
about, its axis by means of an eh'ctric 
motor. In the outer cylinder there are 
2 outlets, one (a) communicating with the 
vessel to be evaeuat/cd, and the other (n) 
connected to a low-pressure chamber, i.e. 
one in which the pressure has been redmaMl 
to about one-thousandth of an atmosphere 
by means of an ordinary A. P. The mov¬ 
able cylinder rotates from a to h. and as 
its poiiphcry is moving with a high velo¬ 
city, comparable' with that of the' mole- 
railes, a one-way medocular tratlie: is set up 
in the direction from a to u. anel the 
]U'essuro in the vessel eonnee ted to a 
dcicroasos very rapielly to a very low 
value. 

In the common filter pump a stream of 
water rushes past an outlet, and drags tlie'> 
air from the tube ce»nncetc<l to the funnel 
containing tlie Iie]uiel te) be liltercel. The 
diffusion puni]) uses the same principle, 
but with this dilteremeH': the stream is a 
stream of mercury vapour from meremry 
boiled under reduced pressure, and it 
rushes past an outlet (jonnected to the 
vessel to be evacuated, thus dragging 
moleculca of the air along with it. iSee 
Diffusion Pumf. 

Air-raid Precautions (A.Ii.lh), sec 
(hviL Defence. 

Air Raids. First WorUt War, The 
inviolability of the shores of Dreat Britain 
guaranteed by the supremacy of tlie seas 
was to a limited extent disturbed in the 
First World War by enemy attacks from 
the air. A few attacks were made in 
1914. In 1915 (ier. airships of the Zep¬ 
pelin typo raided Norfolk, Nortlnimber- 
land, Essex, Suffolk, Yorks, E. London, 
and the home cos. The attacks were 
repeated in 1910 and extended to the 
midland cos., C’heshirc. and a»s far N. n«s 
Scotland. In 1917 and 1918 airship raids 
were very rare, and ceased altogether 
after April 1918, the losses sustained by 
the raiders rendering such mode of attack 
abortive. Some fler. airships we3re 
brought down in flames in England, and 
ill Oct. 1917 only 4 out of 11 returned 
safely to Germany, the other 7 being 
wrecked over Franco and the Mcditer- 
I'anean. The number of airship raitts 
was approximately 50, and according to 
l-he best available estimates tlie casualties 
among civilians in kiJled were: 217 men, 
171 women, 110 ciiildrcn; tiic injured 
numbered 587. 431, and 218 respectively: 
58 sailors and soldiers wert^ killed and 
121 injured. 

Ger. acroTilnne raids began in Doe. 

1914, over Dover and other ])arts of Kent. 
1'here were 4 raids over the E. cos. in 

1915, Ifi over E. and liome cos. in 191(>, 


27 over E. and homo cos. and London in 

1917. 8 in 1918, mainly over Kent, Essex, 
and London, the last being in June over 
Kent. The total casualties from these 
A. U. were: among civilians, killed 282 
men, 195 women, 14 2 cliildren; injured 
741, 585, and 324 respectively; military 
personnel 238 killed and 400 injured. No 
CO. was more raided than Kent, though 
Essex suffered severely. No fewer tlmn 
213 civilians wore killed and 615 injured 
in 2 raids ovia- Margate. Essex, and 
London on 13 Juno and 7 July 1917. By 
1918 the U.A.F. had cstab. a definite 
superiority over raiders, and this fact, 
combined with the pressure on the W. 
front, which necessitated the retention 
of Ger. machines over the lines, caused 
these raids to cease altogether nearly 5 
months before the end of hostilities. I’lie 
last A. R. on London was on 19 May, 

1918, this being the twenty-fifth raid on 
the cnj)., tlie prin. damage during the 
whole period being done in Bethnal 
Green, J^ocklmm, Lewisham, Lower 
Sydenham, Kilburn, ilotlicrliitho, fhe 
(’ity, and I'oplar. In tlie (’ity Die most 
disastrous raid was that in winch explo¬ 
sive bombs were drojipod on the (’entral 
Telegraph Office. For the re.st anti¬ 
aircraft guns and defensive planes kei)t 
the raid<3rs too high to permit of damage 
to railway centres or points of military 
importance. Many bombs were dropped 
on I'aris in the course of numerous raids, 
over 409 persous being killed and twice 
that niimhei' injured. In the first months 
of the First World War, tlie Allies only 
<‘rn ployed aircraft for rcconnaissanee 
work, for the dircetiou of artillery lire, 
and for bombing the Zeppelin sheds of 
Diisseldorf or military positions. Tlie 
Germaus, however, init iated the policy of 
bombing open or uudofended tna with 
the object of instilling terror into the 
inhab., but without any marked offet't. 
By way of reprisal the Allies in the later 
stages of the war etfe('ted numerous raids 
iuto Germany, espec'ially in the Rhino 
pro vs. Later the R.A.F. organised and 
carried out raids of increasing intensity 
ns far as Frankfurt ami Stuttgart, and a 
great raid on Berlin would have been 
attempted but for the signing of the 
armistice. 

Air Iioi(Ls over Britain in Second World 
JVar. Daily A. R. on Britain began on 
18 Juno 1940. (Jeneral night attacks, 
but on no large scale, w’cre meant to probe 
defences, and to make r>llot8 familiar 
with the area. At the beginning of July 
daylight raids increased in strength, 
particularly against ports and shipping, 
suggesting thtit temporarily the enemy’s 
I>urpoHe was not so much the destriK'tion 
of Brit, air power as the tiglitcning of the 
blockade, for airriorts and industrial 
liiants were no Jongei' the main targets, 
Southampton and Portsmouth were 
savagely raided, but attacks also ranged 
from E. S(M>tland all round the coast to 
the Bristol COiannel. By the end of July 
the raids were Increasing in intensity, 
but the numbers of hostile aircraft were 
still comparatively small. On 8 Aug. 
there was begun a series of mass daylight 
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raids lasting a forttiiffht, the number of 
l aidera risins: ultimately to more than a 
thousand. These raids were still directed 
ajjrainst ports and shipping, but attempts 
were also made to wreck airports and 
destroy defending planes. The battle of 
Britain (q.v.) showed, however, that the 
(lorniaiiH had no hope of eon(iuoring the 
B.A.F. by mass daylight raids. Damage 
liad been fairly extensive in certain 
localities of London, but basic re.sourees 
were not soiioiisly impaired. At the end 
of Aiig. it was evident that the (renimn.s 
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tiers above them, or in mixed formations 
of fighters and bombers which spread out 
in the hope of scattering the defending 
planer before converging from different 
points and at different altitudes. But 
they continued to pay a heavy price, and 
sometimes lost a third of their raiding 
force. Of the 40 heavier raids by daylight 
between 5 Sept, and 6 Oct. about a scjore 
w’cro directed at the London area. On 1 >> 
SeT)t. the Germans made a supreme effort 
which proved to be the climax of their 
daylight raids, and the most triumphunt 
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had signally failed to (tusIi llic B..yF. by 
direct assault on aerodronios and airports. 
Tlenci^ tliey were driven to indirect 
inethoils of attack, which Hitler pretended 
were in retaliation for the bombing of 
Berlin, The real motive for the mass 
assaults on London, which began on 7 
Sept., was to ])aralyHt^ a vital nerve centre 
by disrupting essential services. In the 
ensuing weeks London suffered a boni- 
burdment from the air more sev^ere than 
that of Jlotterdam or W'arsaw. The vast 
system of the London docks lay almost 
in ruins. Shops, n^sideuees, and utility 
services were seriously damaged, but the 
city’s vital services (*untinued to function 
and th(‘ morale of the i)eople remained 
unbroken. The suceess of the li.A.F. 
fighter-pilots against tlie daylight bombers 
forced the Luftwaffe to change their 
tactics. The bombers now approached 
in solid formations with fighter escorts in 


day of all for the B.A.F. For losses at 
tins time see V. Fleming, Invasion 
19,'»7. The Germans were now con¬ 
strained to try to achieve their objeet 
l>y night raids, aided by parachute flari's 
and incendiary bombs, and though thev 
found it difficult to locate targets with 
any preudsion, their continuous bombing 
by mass assault wrought- gi'oat havoc, 
especially in areas round the E. End 
docks. The dtffeiice now concentrated 
on a box iiarrage, a-ided by new inethoils 
of prediction a.nd ninv combinations 
of search ligbt-H and anti-Ji-ircraft Are. 
It still remained, however, to train 
fighter-pilots for night operations. But 
all these defences wore still far short of 
giving immunity against the damaging 
effects of a, protracted process of attrition. 
None the less the abandonment of blifz- 
kricu methods of air-raiding meant that 
all hope of an immediate victory over 
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Britain had arouo, and the enemy now 
hoped by mdisoriminate night-bombing 
to demoralise the civilian pop., besides 
progressively destroying London or para¬ 
lysing its commercial life. Occasionally 
tliey still sent over daylight raiders, but 
wlien they did so their losses always rose, 
and sometimes they tried daylight raids 
by flghter-boiiibers under cloud cover— 
‘nuisance’ raids, whoso purpose was to 
increase the strain both on civilian 
morale and on the fighter-pilots of the 
ILA.F. 

But if the damage to vital objectives 
was still a matter of chan<‘e the damage 
to Ijondon T)ropcrty generally was mount¬ 
ing in severity and extent. In Oct. 
London was still the main objective, 
but by the middle of that month there 
were scattered raids on prov. cities 
which sometimes bore the brnnt of an 
attack. The failure to conquer Kuglaiid 
by destroying London had compelled the 
enemy to turn his attention to the chief 
industrial areas, while periodically claim¬ 
ing that the raids wore reprisals for 11.A.F. 
raids. A fuU-scale attack on Britain 
l>eing impracticable the Luftwaffe now 
tried the method of concentrating the 
maxiinmn force on a single point of 
attack. Coventry was the victim of the 
first of these attacks. Some .000 planes 
bombed that city throughout the night 
of 14 Nov. with indiscriminate attacks, 
which destroyed the cathedral and the 
centre of the city, but left industrial 
l)lant relatively untouched. This ‘ terror’ 
»‘aid was soon followed by similar attacks 
on other tns, though not on the same 
scale. lUiiningham, Southampton, Bris¬ 
tol, Liverpool, Plymouth, and other tns 
were in turn the objectives of such con¬ 
centrated raids sev. times. Sheffield 
experienced the first of a series of raids 
<»n 12 Dec. Manchester was raided on 
22 Dec. But i)ublic morale was not 
shaken, and on 29 Dec. the Gors. turned 
from high explosives to incendiarism. On 
that night thousands of incendiary bombs 
on the very heart of the City of London 
found its dofondei'H unprepared, and many 
famous buildings were destroyed, the 
disaster being paralleled only by the 
Great Fire of 1C66. It was, however, 
significant that the raids were now always 
on a limited scale, the inference being 
that the enemy was still unwilling to use 
more than a fraction of his force. Severe 
as the raids wore, the real test in the air 
Ifjy in the future. The direct damage by 
A. K. to Britain was not so mneh a. matter 
of Hp(^ctacular destrnction as of gradual 
.'jttrition, and perhaps the most (?xtensive 
damage to an irnpoj’tant area in this sense 
was th.'it done in the Sept, raids on the E. 
End of London when great quantities of 
food imports were deRtro 3 '^ed. But the 
{percentage of destrnction of industrial 
plants remained small, and not one of the 
services upon which the life of the great 
cities depended had broken down en¬ 
tirely. The ‘nuisance’ raids of Oct. were 
{Probably intended to retard jproduction 
by compelling workers to resort to their 
shelters, though this was offset to some 
extent by employing roof-spotters. But 


inevitably there was some loss of efficiency 
through the disturbances in the normal 
routine of civil life. The demolition of 
dwellings, particularly in Coventry, Ply¬ 
mouth, and the riverside bors. of E. 
London, also involved considerable in¬ 
convenience, especially as there was 
already a housing sliortage. It was, 
therefore, true enough to say that the 
civilian, and particularly the London 
civilian, was in the front line. Air-raid 
wardens and the national fire-fighting 
services were repeatedly occupied in tasks 
(pf the most extreme danger, wliile the 
hulk of the pojp. was exposed to perils 
which in past wars were expcrieiu*ed only 
by the people whose land was actually 
suffering invasion. But the r>i‘OHpect of 
A. R. w'os foreseen by the Gov. before the 
war began. Besides air-raid ipre(*autiou8 
pind Pin auxiliary fire service, jidequale 
prepjirations were rntido for the care of 
mid casinUties. Yet insufficient prepara¬ 
tion was made for the eontingoncy of 
homeless persons. Thus, in I’oplar, wIku’c 
more than half the houses were hit, the 
rest centres could not shelter, clothe, or 
feed the ‘bombed out’; and no efficient 
billeting organisation existed, while re¬ 
sponsibility for various functions was 
distributed among many different local 
bodies. But at this time the chief prob¬ 
lem w'as the provision of suffleient sholtei'M, 
for wliich no real plans had been inu(h‘ 
cither by the Gov. or by the local authori¬ 
ties. With the accommodation in tin* 
few deep public slielters utterly imule- 
quato, Londoners crowded into the tube 
stations to sleep in bunks on the plat¬ 
forms or on the stairs, while others S(pught 
refuge in warehouse basements. In these 
conditions the menace of disejise was 
serious, especially as most shelters con¬ 
tained no heating installations. Some 
ameHoration came with the provision of 
‘Anderson’ shelters, and later of ‘Mpprri- 
son’ indoor shelters; but Mr Herbert 
Morrison (q.v.) continued genemlly to rely 
on dispersiil through a combination of 
evacuation to safer dists. and surface 
shelters, and this, in the oireumstpiiiees, 
was no doubt tlie most effective rpmualy. 
Throughout these months of the greatest 
strain the patience of the mass of the pop. 
was beyoml praise, and imleed the spirit 
of the Brit, people rciriiiined prepared to 
endure whiitever burdens the war miglit 
inflict, confident always in ultimate 
victory. 

There was a lull in A. R. over Britain 
for some 0 weeks between .Tan. and the 
beginning of Mar. (1941) owing to the facd 
that Ger. air activity was now subordinate 
to the ir-boat warfare. In this connec¬ 
tion large-scale A. R. were resumed, in 
Mar. 1941, against the areas of Brit, 
liorts in the hope of dislocating their 
functions as such. 'ITus time the long- 
range Ger. hoinbers struck as far N. as 
Glasgow and tlie f'lydeside, vvhtue the 
mass technique tried out at Coventry was 
combined with that of the incendiary 
attack on Ijondoii. The effect of these 
raids was to some extent diminished bj^ 
the fact that fire-watching ln»d been 
made a compulsory duty, and that the 
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ni|fht«flfirhter defence and anti-aircraft 
technique had both been much improved. 
C'OiiHiderable damaire was, however, done to 
Plymouth, Southampton, Bristol, Cardifl!, 
and Swansea, though none of these cities 
suffered the prolonf?ed ordeal of Ijondon 
duririMT the autumn of 1940, and in any 
case the Luftwaffe still lacked the re¬ 
sources to strike more than one major 
blow^ ill a single night or on 2 successive 
nights. From April to June 1941 the 
Luftwaffe persistently attacked the chief 
seaports on the W. coast througli wdiich 
Arncr. supplies must come, and sometimes 
they bombed K. coast tns, notably New¬ 
castle and Hull. Some of the ports were 
heavily damaged, and made practically 
uninhabitable, though none was knocked 
out completely. The 3-day raiding of 
lOymouth on 21-3 April sent a great 
number of the inhab. out into the open 
countryside, and after sev. more raids 
before tlio end of April the state of 
FMyraouth was even worse than that of 
<^^oventry. Portsmouth suffered a similar 
though less severe exiiericuce. Bristol’s 
worst raid was on 11 April. Belfast was 
twice heavily raided in the same month. 
Liverpool was raided on 2 May, and for 
a week thereafter; yot deKpit(‘ widespread 
damag(‘ the i)ort did not cease to funct ion. 
The inland industrial cities were also 
intermittently attacked: (’ovontry again 
on 8 April, Birmiughaiu on the succeeding 
night. London had one of its most 
savage attacks of all on IG April, a dusk- 
to-dawn visitation which was only ex- 
ct‘edcd in ferocit y by the raid on the night 
of 10 May when the roof of the House 
of Commons was demoHsiied. Man- 
che.stor and t he Midlands suffered si)oradic 
raids in June. But by way of .set-off the 
improvement made in radio detection 
(sec Paoau) soon made itself felt in an 
increasing number of enemy raiders being 
brought (lowu by tln^ Brit, night-fighters, 
especially on moonlit nights, and on 10 
May the Germans lost 33 machines; while 
ff)r the whole of May no fewer than 143 
night-bombers were slH)t down, a sub¬ 
stantial advance on any i)revious figures 
for night-time. 

The extent and fierceness of this raid 
on London, following on the prolonged 
attack on Lucrpool, and the increasing 
activity over the rest of the country, 
seemed t-o pn^sago a full-scale Gcr. air 
offensive by waiy of pr«'limiiiary to an 
invasion, and the widesj)rea.d attacks on 
Brit, air bases on 11 May scf'ined to con¬ 
firm tills impression; but iii fact tliesc 
raids were quickly followed by a lull— 
the lull before the Ger. invasion of Russia 
-though occasional savage raids were 
still made, and the ‘hit-and-run’ raids 
were continued. But generally speaking 
the practical cessation of Ger. A. R. over 
Britain was the corollary to the con¬ 
centration of Gcr. air-power on the 
Russian front, and the battered industrial 
cities and ports of Britain now enjoyed 
a valuable respite in which to remove the 
ilebris and return to an approximation of 
normal actlvitv. Moreover it was now 
the turn of the Gcr. cities to experience 
tht‘ nature of an all-out air attack, for 


more bombs were dropped by the R.A.F. 
on Germany in June 1941 than had been 
dropped on Britain in April, the peak 
month of tho Luftw'affe’s effort, and the 
ensuing months showed that the Brit, 
att-acks were on an ever mounting scale. 
Britain, in fact, had now secured relative* 
immunity from large-scale A. R. There 
was a recrudescence on a minor scale in 
April 1942, the so-called ‘Baedeker’ raids 
on Brit, cathedral cities, such as York, 
Bath, Canterbury, and Exeter, alleged 
to be retaliatory raids for the bombing of 
(Joh)gne, Rostock, and Liibeck. These 
‘Baedeker’ raids involved over 900 
civilian deaths against only 20 in tin* 
previous month, but comparison with 
the figure of 6000 fatalities in April 1941 
shows how steeply tho scale of Ger. A. B. 
had declined, and mostly less than 30 
rriaehines took part in these attacks. 
Enemy A. R. against Britain in 1943, 
described not inaptly as ‘scalded cat' 
raids, were mostly carried out against 
fringe targ(*ts, and on no occasion were 
they on a heavy scale. On a number 
of occasions fast fighter-bombers w'cn* 
used, doubtless to keep down losses. 
Tlierc was little activity by day and most 
of the night raids were scattered. 

A few days after tlu^ allied invasion of 
Normandy began (June l‘.M4) tho Germans 
opened an attack against London and 
8E. England with jet-propelled flying- 
bombs (V’l). Tho attack was not on 
tho scale t he enemy had hoitod because 
tho latmehing ramps in the Pas-de-Calais 
and elsewhere and storage de‘pots in 
France wore subjected to persistent 
poundings from the air. When it was no 
longer possible to launch them from the 
ground tho Gern»ans used obsolescent 
bombers to release them wliilo flying low 
over the Nort h Sea.. Later the VI attacks, 
as they were called {see Flying Bomb), 
wore reinforced by rocket attacks (V2), 
mainly from Dutch bases. As these 
missiles {see Rockfct) are invulnerable 
during flight, thti allied air forces, when- 
evw possible, attacked tbeni while they 
were in transit from the nndttrground 
factories within the Reich to their 
launching sites. A great deal of dauuige 
w^'is done by the flying bombs during an 
intcusivo period of some 80 days in 
Jiinc-Aug. 1914. Croydon w^as very 
heavily attacked, 3 out of every 4 house's 
b<‘ing more or less damaged, and some 
‘211 persons w^ore killed—a low death roll 
owing to evacuation and good shelter 
accommodation. The 13 worst-hit hors, 
(in order of severity) wcu-o in tho SE.: 
Croydon, Wandsw’orth, Lewisham, Cam¬ 
berwell, Woolwich, Greenwich, Becken¬ 
ham, Lambeth, Orpington, (knilsdon and 
liiiiey, W'ost Ham, Chisloliurst, and 
Mitcham. Wandsworth was only a 
degree less badly damaged than w^as 
Croydon. The old parish cijurch of St 
Leonard’s, Hastings, wais complotelv 
demol ishcd. The V2 rocket attacks began 
in tho early autumn of 1944, and con¬ 
tinued intermittently until stopped by 
the Canadian liberation of Jlolland, S. 
distil, (^specially suffered from this long- 
distnnee bombardment, liy both VI and 
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V2 attacks, which ceased on 27 Mar. 1945, 
when the 1050th and last rocket landed 
in Orpint^ton. Throughout this period 
hying bombs, but in no great mimbers, 
continued to come over. One of the 
Wi)rNt incidents of the war was caused by 
a rocket which fell on Smithht‘ld market 
buildings in Mar., killing 115 persons, 
jiiid seriously injuring 122, while anotlier 
rocket at Stepney in the la-st few days of 
the attjM3k.s killed 131 and injured 40. It 
is conceivahli^ that the Germans, who wcih* 
experimenting in JSorway with ‘lioavy 
water,’ might have developed attacks on 
Uritain with atomic bombs, hut they 
were utterly defeated before they could 
conclude their experiments. The tntal 
n umber of civilian casualties in the 
r.K. through enemy A. It. from the 
outbreak of wa,i* was 140,7(50. Of these 
(50,585 were killed and 8(5.175 injured and 
detained in hospital. Th(‘ detailed fig¬ 
ures wore as follows; lvilh‘d (or missing, 
believed killed), men, 2(5,920; women, 
25,392; cliildren \mder 1(5, 7 73(5 ; nn- 
<dassilied, 537, Injured and (ietaitied 
in hospital: men, 40,73(5; wMunen, 37,81(5; 
ehildrcn under 1 (5, 7(523. St-v also under 
the names of individual cities. 

('hief Allied litiids on (hrniany, ]9f3- 
1944 (the 1940 -2 bombing of Ger. tns is 
dealt with under Akkial Waufahk. 
w hen policy was in t he making and allied 
It. were not on a very large scale). 
Berlin wtus bombed 4 times by the H.A.F, 
in Jan. 1943—twdcM^ in daylight by 
Mosquito boinl)orH. Heavy bombers of 
tU(‘ R.A.F.—Lancasters, llalifaxes, and 
Hlirlings—dropped 4000- and 8000-11) 
botubs or ‘block-busters’ (q.v.) on B<Tliji 
on 3 Mar. Municli was bit w'ith 500 tons 
from H.A.F. bombers. 11 Mar. On 17 
May daring low-lev('l attacks were mad(' 
by Lancasters on tlit; Eder and Mbhnc 
dams in the Hulir: the walls of the dams 
were blasted Avith 1500-lb, mines and 
great damage was done b>- flood Avatei*s 
•lowrn the Ruhr valley. A lieavy blow' to 
Ger. war industry was dealt liy the R.A.F. 
raid. 11 June, on Dusseldorf, the adminis¬ 
trative cap. of the Jtuhr and notable for 
its iron and steel, heaA y engineering, and 
armaments plants. Munster was also 
bombed almost simultaneously. Trans¬ 
cending all these raids Avas the raiding of 
JJaml)urg, wdiich might aa'cII be iianic<l the 
battle of Hamburg. lTol)ably th<3 domi¬ 
nant motive for the tremendous d('strnc- 
tifu) wrought there aa'jis to paralyse the 
Hubmarine-building industry—a i)ara- 
monrit consideration for the W. Allies, 
In Iho gi’oat raids between 24 .Inly iind 
3 Aug., 9 sq. m. of Hamburg Avere utterly 
devastated, and Jiiore than 7 7 per cent of 
the city’s 15 s(j. rn. of fully built-up areas 
Aviped out. Eight shipbuilding yartls wtire 
eitlier destroyed or siwerely damaged; 
oil, non-ferrous metal, and chemical 
Avorka wore destroyed; most of the city’s 
centre was demolished; and Auist damage 
done! in the dock areas. The total Brit, 
losses were 87 bombers, aA’^eraging no 
more than 14 a raid. On 4 Nov., by day¬ 
light, Ainer. Flying Fortresses bombed 
Wilhelmshavcn—also a submarine centre; 
Avbil(^ the R.A.I’. made a night raid on 


Dilsftcldorf. The Flying FortrcRsos did 
not always escape punishment. While on 
7 Nov., in their attack on the non- 
ferrous metal centre, Dtiren, 25 in. SE. 
of Cologne, accompanied a TJiunder- 
bolt tlgliter escort, they lost no machines, 
in an earlier raid, on the ball-bearing 
plant of Schw'einfurt, they lost no fewer 
than (50 aircraft: hut they w'ere tlion 
AAuthoiit long-distance fighter escort. 
Berlin was again bombed by the R.A.F. 
on the night of 2(5 Nov., Avhile, in the day, 
a great force of Amer. heavy bombers 
attacked Bremen. The range of tluj 
ht‘aAy bombers was noAv being extended 
—thus on 3 Dee. the R.A.F. <lropp(‘d 
1500 tons on Leipzig. The year closed 
with more attacks on BtTlin by the 
R.A.F., and these Awre (‘ontinued in the 
early months of 1911. 

Haids on Berlin. It may be said that 
the real air battU* of Berlin h(*gan on 
18 Nov. 1943, and there Avere (5 major 
attacks between that date and the end 
of 1943. The chief destruction was in 
the M'. and central parts, including 
the Tiergarten aud Charlottenhurg (lists. 
A number of fucdorics in the Reinicken- 
dorf dist. and the Sienumstadt, together 
vAdth administrative buildings in the 
Wilholmstrasse, were eitlK'r destroyed or 
greatly damaged. There were 9 more 
major raids in the air hattU^ (d Berlin up 
to 15 F(‘b. (1944). the (Eliminating raid 
of 15 Feb. being carried out by 1000 bom¬ 
bers, chiefly llalifaxes and Lancast(‘rs, 
2500 tons being drop]>ed in half an hour 
for the loss of 43 machines. J’ho damage 
by this date Avas ottieially estimated at. 
320 major Avar ]»lants, 7 75 out of 1500 
smaller plants, 7 gas Avorks, 3 poAvau* 
stations, and the main oflires of 21 gov. 
depts. Organised industrial activity Air- 
tually ceased in Berlin at the end of Nov. 
(1913). and had not bocui r(‘Rume(l late in 
Jan. 1944. But tlu* 15 raids cost the 
R.A.F. 4(55 bombers and 3000 men. On 
(5 Mar, strong Amer. forces, escorted by 
long-distance fighters, attacked Berlin by 
daylight, lids licing the flrst heavy attack 
by the F.S. Stratc'gie Forr^e on the (Jer. 
cap. They lost (58 bombers and 11 
flght('rs, but themselA'cs (hjstroyed 120 
Ger. aircraft. Tlit^ IJ.S. 8trn,t(;gi(3 Fore(‘ 
mad(* another attack (ui 8 Mar., losing 
38 bomlxTs and 1(5 flghters. Yet despiU- 
its eontiniious hatti^ring, the Allies 
considered that B(Tlin stilleou tained 
much of military and industrial irn- 
jxu'tance, and on 24 Mar. one of tln^ 
heaviest attacks theretofore Avas made i)y 
the R.A.F,, when 2500 tons were dropped. 
The LuftwafVe ollered a spirited (lefenc(^ 
and the It.A.F. lost 73 aircraft. TIk^ 
efl'<‘etiA'en(*ss of alli(‘d bombing was much 
incmised by its continuity—Amer. day 
raid.s followed or preceded by Brit, night 
raids oitlu'r on the same tai*g(‘l or on 
otliers in the Reich. 

Wilhelmshavcn, Leipziff, BriniSirirk, 
Stuttffart, Gotha, Frankfurt, and Osrhers- 
Icben attacked. Some 1100 Amor, hombers 
made a great attack on 3 F(‘b. on the port 
and naval base of Willielmshavtui, the 
Flying Fortresst's b(3ing (jscorted by' 
flghters- Tlmnderbolts, Lightnings, and 
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Muataners. The jp^eatest daylight aasault 
of the war up to that date took place on 
20 Feb. when 2000 allied aircraft, in¬ 
cluding a large force of Amer. heavy 
bombers, following a night attiick on 
Loii)zig by 1000 Brit, bombers, also 
bombed Leipzig, togetlier wdth many 
other targets, including Ootlia. Bernberg, 
Brunswick, and Oschersleben. Stuttgart 
was also a mucli-sought target, on acc;ount 
of its aircraft factories and repair flopots. 
There was a double attack on 22 Feb. by 
the B.A.F., wJio drox)ped 2000 tons at 
night, and by the Americans in a day 
attack with nearly 2000 aircraft; and an¬ 
other attack on LI jVIar., wiien the B.A.F. 
dropp(*d 3000 tons, this being the city’s 
sixth battering by the 11. A.F. The 
mounting scale of Ainer. attack is showm 
by thc5 fact that l)ctw(‘cri 20 Feb. and 
0 Mar. (1941) the Amor, heavy hombers 
dropped 17,000 tons of bombs on (ler. 
plants and, togethen* witli Amer. lighters, 
<leHtroyed 1023 Cler. i)Ianes in combat. 
Frankfurt w’as assanltcd by ov(!r 2500 
B.A.F. bombers on the night of 18 Mar., 
only a few hours aftt'r 1500 Am(‘r. lighters 
ami h(‘avy hombers had retiirnecl from 
day attacks on industrial and other tar¬ 
gets in S. (Jormany—aircraft faxetories 
a.nd other war plants hi Augsburg, Lands- 
berg, ami elsewhere. Frankfurt w’as an 
important w'ar-production city and rail 
centre, and Amer. heavy bombers and 
the B.A.F. attacked It twice again in 
the same mouth. Brunswick, too, w’as 
subjected to many and stwiTe attacks in 
the early months of 1941. Essen, which 
had been so seveniy hit in the battle of 
the Ruhr in 19 43 and liaiJ not been raided 
for a y(5ar, was dealt its heaviest blow of 
the war by tlui H.A.F. on 20 Mar., the 
assumption being tliat nincli of the war 
plant had been sineo r(^s^orcd. 

On 30 Mar. the R.A.F. sulTered their 
heavitist loss—94 aircraft of a total 
force of nearly 1000 wliich attacked (Ger¬ 
many. with Nuremberg as the nmin target 
—not a small prices to juiy even f<u* a 
suecessfiil attack on an important war- 
production centre. Tlu' LuftwafTi'-, how- 
(w cr, sent up the greater part of tlair 
entire uiglit-tlgliter force t.o defend 
Xnr<mib(‘rg, ami prohahly day-lighters as 
wxil, ami the athniicrs were opp«>sed by 
Inimlreds of twin-engined a.ml single- 
engined fighters, as many as those en- 
conntiU’ed l)y thtt IJ.S. Air Force in their 
great daylight raids. 

The first time that more than 1000 
heavy iamibers attacked Berlin was 
during tlie night of 21 Mar. 1944, when 
laincusters ajul llalifaxes dropped more 
tlian 2500 Lms of boml)s; but. on 21 June 
more than 1000 Flying t’ortresses and 
Liberators, accxmipanied l).v 1200 Light¬ 
nings, Tiiumhaixdts, ami Miislangs. 
attacked targets in Berlin ami at Basdorf 
<m the outskirts of the cap.—the targets 
being FVV 190 engim^ factories at Basdorf, 
ajid railway yai’ds and factories In B(‘iiin. 
This wais tlie largest, forcu* of aircraft »*ver 
sent against Btu'lin targets; 43 bombers 
ami 7 fighters were lost, hut the enemy 
lost at least 50 i)laTies. The apT>earance 
of Thunderbolt lighters over Berlin for 


the first time showed that heavy Amor, 
fighters then had a sufficient range L) 
enable them to do a 1200-in. round 
journey. On 12 May (1044) over 750 
Amer. heavy bombei*s hit 4 synthetic 
oil plants near Leipzig and one in Czecho¬ 
slovakia, this being the deepest pene¬ 
tration by U.S. bombers from Brit, bases, 
f’icree resistance wax^ met, 150 Ger. air¬ 
craft being shot dowm for the loss of 42 
Amer. bombers and 10 fighters. 

Rut in the tremendous poimding of Ger¬ 
many’s Industrial areas by Anglo-Amor, 
heavy homb.'rs, records wm’c often cstab. 
only to he broken again soon after, ami 
in daylight on 16 Nov. 1944 R.A.F. 
bombers, oi)eratiug in support of the 
Amer. armies, droiiped the greatest load 
of bomlis of all time—more than 5600 
tons—to obliterate the Ger. centres of 
Diiren, Jiilich, and Ileinsberg. The 
heavy bombers’ main targets towards the 
end of the year (1944) were railway mar¬ 
shalling yards and oil jilants, particularly 
the great synthetic plant at Leuua. 
Early in 1945 the allied strategio bombers 
had matters all their own way over Ger¬ 
many. Th(‘ir numbers were enormous, 
whether by day or night; thauks to radar 
(q.v.) tliey could hit target-s wdiich th(‘y 
eoultl not see, and by means of a Brit, 
invention for dispersing fog they could 
go up and come dowm in almost any 
weather. By Mar. the R.A.F. wore using 
bombs up to 10 tons in weight, the first 
of these being dropped in NW. Germany 
on 14 Mar. on a viaduct. 18 Mar. saw’ 
the biggest daylight air attack on Berlin 
when 1300 Liberators ami Flying For¬ 
tresses sent dowm 30-ton salvos of bombs 
every 30 seconds on railw’ay yards near 
the cKUitre of the city, and vast armament 
plants in the imlnstrial suburbs. The 
gn^at-est previous raid on Berlin by day ¬ 
light W’as that on 26 Feb. (1945) W'hen 
1200 aircraft took part. But by this 
time the allied hombers had more or less 
razed most of the larger Ger. cities, and 
although t lie Gt'rmans had planned a great 
fieet id fighter planes for defence, in- 
chiding v<*ry fast types using jet pro¬ 
pulsion, the homhiug nipped most of it 
in the bud, and left hwv defences against, 
A. R. save flak. It may be noted here 
that in Fob. 19 45 a treinemlous air assault 
was oiiemai against tier, communications 
with Italy in preparation for the final 
land otiensive whieli the Allies launched 
on 8 April. For air raids against Japan 
srr Pacific CAimpaicns. also Aeiual 
Waufark ami United Stateh Air 
Force. 

Air Records, sve Aeronautic’k; 
Ateantio Flkuits; Si’hneideu Trophy. 

Air-sacs, hladder-like chaniborH com¬ 
municating wit h the lungs in birds. They 
are situated all over the body and make 
the aeration of tlie blood much more 
comiileto thau in other vertebrates. In 
most cases they eoinmunicato with spaces 
in tlu* bones, rendering them pneumatic, 
thus serving to lower the sp. gr. of the 
bird. A. are also found in the chameleon. 
'I'hesc also ari^ a complication of the lungs, 
and can be inflated, increasing the bulk of 
the animal. 
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Air Survey, see Maps. engages one of the arrostor wires on the 

Air Transport, see Aeroplane; Air flight deck. The aircraft is thereby 
Mail; Aviation, Civil, brought to a halt. Battleships and 

Air-valve, an arrangement to prevent cruisei's used to be equipped with a cata - 
the compression of air where there Is a pult for launching seaplanes used for 
bend in line of water-pipes. When the reconnaissance, but this practice was 
pipes are filling with water the driving dropped towards the end of the Second 
of the air to the upper part of the bend World War when sulflcient A. C.s became 
might cause Hufficiont compression to available. The seaplanes landed on the 
stop the flow if it were not allowed to water and were recovered by the ship’s 
escape. The valve is closed by a guided crane. 

float if the water itself reaches to the toi> At the bt'ginning of the Second World 
of the bend. War in 19311 the Brit. Empire had 8 A. C.s 
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II.M.S. ‘AUK ROYAL’ IN TJIE MEDITERRANEAN 
Jet aircraft being spotted ready for launching by catapult. 


Air-vessel, cliainber interposed betwt‘en of a total displacement of 12(1,000 tons 
the pump and delivery pipes in single- and 7 ‘building and authorised’ of a 
acting pumps. The air in the chamber total disi)laccnient of 138,000 tons. The 
is compressed at each forwai'd stroke of totals for other powers were: France, 2 
the pmnp, tlius providing a i)rcsHure with a displacement of 32,000 tons and 2 
wdilch serves to drive the Avater on during under constniction of 30,000 tons’ total 
the backward stroke. As the water tends disiilacement; Germany, 2 under cen¬ 
to absorb tlu; air, the latter must be struction (30,000 tons’ total displnce- 
replenished from tinu! to time. ment); Japan, 11 (147,000 tons) and 2 

Air Warfare, see Aerial \^'arfare. (25,000 tons); llussia, 1 (0000 tons) 

Aircraft Carrier, large naval Acssel and 2 (24,000 tons): and IJ.S.A., 5 

designed to carry aircraft and provide (120,000 tons) and 2 (35,000 tons). The 
facilities for air operations while at sea. famous Ark lioyal was a vessel of 23,000 
The aircraft fly oft from and land on the tons with 10 4-5-in. guns. She was 
flight deck, wliicii is a large (expanse of torpedoed and sunk in the ModitoiTaiKian 
open deck, oecupying the whole of the E. of Gibraltar in 1941 (see Ark Boyal). 
length of the ship ami most of the widtii. The Courageous (22,500 tons) and tlm 
The ship’s superstrneture is on the star- sister slop Glorious carried 16 4-7-in. 
board side of the flight dock. Aircraft gnus. Tlie Courageous was originally 
are frequently launetied from the carrier completed as a cruiser in 1917 but was 
by catapult. When landing the jiilot coiiAcrted between 1924 and 1928 and 
loAvcTs a hook fitted in the fuselage, wiiich refitted in 193(J. She also was torpedoed 
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and sunk, 17 Sept. 1939, 515 men being 
k)8t. The Glorimis was sunk off Norway 
In June 1940. Other A. C.s are (1942) 
the Hermes (10,850 ton^ 6 5'5-in. guns), 
sunk by the Japanese on Ceylon In April 
1942; Furious (22,450 tons with 10 5*5- 
in. guns); Kagile (22,600 tons, 9 6-in. and 
4 4-in. guns); and the Argus^ a training 
A. C. of 14,450 tons with 4 3-poundera. 
The Brit. A. C. Illustrious (23,000 tons), 
completed after the outbreak of war, 
rendered great service on 11 Nov. 1940 
at the victory of Taranto, which restored 
11 oval supremacy in tlie Mediterranean to 
the Brit. Fleet, for the striking forces were 
naval aircraft flown from the carrier. 
On 10 Jan. 1941 the Illustrious^ while 
convoying ships to Greece, was heavily 
attacked in the central Mediterranean 
by 15 Junkers dive-bombers, and hit with 
a 1000-lb. bomb below the bridge, but, 
though shaken from stem to stern, she 
reached port safely. In the Guadal¬ 
canal campaign (Aug. 1942), the crucial 
campaign of the l^aciflc in the war against 
Japan, 3 A. C.s formed part of the ‘task 
force’ (independent tactical unit) which 
covered the Amor, landings, but were 
withdrawn as soon as possible owing to 
fear of a Jap. land-based air attack. 
There -were, howev(ir, A. C. engagements 
off the E. Solomons (23-5 Aug.) and the 
Santa Cruz Is. (2(5 Oct.), in the latter of 
which the Hornet was sunk, leaving the 
damaged Enterj/rise the tinly allied A. O. 
in the Pacific, the Wtisp having b(^on 
sunk by submarini' in Sept. But by 
Feb. 1943 the U.S.A. sent 5 more A. C.s 
to the Pacific. After the lessons of 
Guadalcanal the attrition tactics were 
replaced by the adoption of the principle 
of achieving decided command of the sea 
by building up mucli larger task forces, 
and in this strategy the A. C. played its 

{ )art. Until the series of operations which 
)egan at Tarawa the A. C. had been used 
in small numbers, and regarded merely 
as a means of making planes available to 
suT’flice 8hii)s as a protection for them 
w'hen beyond easy reach of their own land- 
basod aircraft. But the olfensive suc- 
(‘essos of the Amer. A. C.s in Feb.-Mar. 
1942, at the Marshalls, Rabaul, Wake, 
Lae, and Salainana, showed the Amer. 
Naval Command what were the real 
potentialities of the carrier, and the result 
was an accelerated and expanded pro¬ 
gramme which bore fruit towards the end 
of 1943. For once the Ainerieans began 
to use carriers in large groups it became 
evid(;nt that their navy had incorporated 
within itself the only truly mobile air 
force of any size in the world, an air force 
in which both the aircraft and their float¬ 
ing bJises wore capable of rapid movement 
and of achieving surprise; while Amer. 
naval fighter-planes operating from A. C.s 
l)roved tactically superior to the best 
land-based planes which the Japanese 
could send against them. The popular 
doctrine that carrier-borne air forces 
should not be opposed to land-based air 
forces because the floating base could bo 
sunk was largely overcome by the very fact 
of concentration, w’hich gave the Amer. 
task fleets air forces large enough to repel 

E.B. I 


dangerous conocntratlons of enemy planes 
In the Okinawa campaign over a ‘2-month 
period 8 large carriers, 2 light carriers, 
and 3 escort carriers were damaged, most 
of them by the Jap. kamilkaze (suicide 
planes), a salutary reminder to the Amer. 
Navy that tactical problems are never 
solved conclusively. 

Since the Second World War, A. C.s 
have replaced battleshii>8 as the main 
naval fighting ships, and they have been 
developed to operate the fast, heavy jet 
aircraft of to-day. Recent improvements 
include the angled deck and the deck- 
lauding mirror aid, which has replaced 
the ‘batman.’ Both inventions are Brit., 
and have reduced deck-landing accidents 
by over 50 per cent. Britain has built 
5 A. C.s since Jan. 1950: Ra^lc and Ark 
Royal (36,800 tons), and Albion, Centaur, 
and Bulwark (22.000 tons). Six older 
Light Fleet carriers are used for non- 
fljdng training or are in reserve, but all 
R.N. A. C.s, which saw much service in 
the Second World War, have been 
scrapped, except the Victorious, which is 
being extensively refitted. In Jan. 1957 
the Royal Canadian Navy had one A. C., 
the Royal Australian Navy 2, w'hile it 
was recently announced that India had 
decided to buy a carrier from Great 
Britain. The U.S. Navy had 15 ‘attack’ 
carriers, including 2 of the Forrestal 
Class (60,000 tons), the largest A. (J.s in 
the world. France liad 3 A. C.s and was 
building 2. The II.S.S.R. was the only 
major naval x)ower with no A. C.s Hee 
also Aiufield. 

Aird, Thomas (1802-76). poet, b. 
Bowden, Roxburghshire, and educ. at 
Edinburgh I'niv., was the fiiend of 
Carlyle and Hogg. His literary work, 
though praised by Carlyle, has never 
become popular. The best-known piece 
in Ills Poems, 1848, is ‘ The Devil’s Dream.’ 

Airdrie, burgli of Lano,rkshii'e, Scotland. 
11 m. E. of (Jlasgow. Originally a centre 
of cotton weaving, A. now manufs. a 
large number of products ranging from 
paper to patent medicines. Pop. 30,660. 

Aire, riv. of England, rising in the 
Pennine Hills in Lancs, but early in its 
coiu'se iiassing through the A. Gap into 
Yorks. It runs through the S. part 
of the co. to join the Ouse near Goole. 
Length 70 m. Airedale, through which 
it flows, is a picturesque valley lying 
between Malham Cove and Leeds. The 
A. and Calder Navigation is a system of 
rlvs. and canals serving the larger Yorks 
towns. Its chief branches are from 
Goole to Leeds and from Castleford to 
Wakefield. 

Aire-sur-Lys, Fr. tn in the dei)t of 
Pto-de-Calais, at the junction of 3 canals 
with the R. Lys. There are some fine old 
houses. The tn has a trade in agric. 
produce. Pop. 8200. 

Aireborough, urb. dist. of the W. Riding 
of Yorks, England, 5 m. NE. of Bradford. 
Within the dist. is Yoadon Airport. 
Woollen milling is carried on. Pop. 
27,570. 

Airedale, breed of large, rough-haired 
terriers forming the link with the hound 
group, and said to be a hybrid between 

♦g 
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the ottpfbound and tho Welsh terrier or 
a local terrier of the Aire valley. It is 
tho lanrest of the terriers and was first 
bred in 1H53. It has a close, wiry coat 
of black and tan, short straight back and 
sloping shoTildt'rs, flat skull, forelegs 
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IKTfectly straight, and powerful jaws. A 
full-grown (log should weigh about i'> lb. 
It needs niueh open-air exereiso on 
account of its strength and size, and is 
not suited for life in small houses in tns. 

Airfield, alternatively Aerodrome, or, if 
supplied with customs and immigration 
facilities. Airport, a place at which air- 
iTaft land and lake ofT. A.s vary in type 
from fiat grass-covercMl surfaces allowing 
takc-ofi runs of 000 :^ ds or hiss to great 
open spaces crossed by concrete runways 
up to /iOOO yds ill length and 150 yds in 
width and surrounded by concrete tracks 
for taxi-iiig. Most A.s have hangars for 
housing aircraft. Higg(ir types hav(‘ 
liuildings to house control organisation, 
administrative services, workshops, a.nd 
offices of oiierating companies. Chief A. 
in London area, is London Airi)ort, 
between Hounslow and Staines. The 
layout finally chosen for this lias 3 iiairs 
of liaralhii ninways. arranged in the form 
of ‘2 interlocking triangles, 2 of tlui 
runways being 3000 yds long, and the 
others 2000-2o00 yds. Those now allow 
oO or more aircraft to b(i handled i)er 
hour in daylight. London is to have 
a secondary airport at Oatwiek in Surrey, 
which will probably be used mainly for 
short-range services. Second inter-con- 
tliiental airport in liritain is at lYestwiek, 
near A>t, Scotland. There are some HIO 
A.s available to civil aircraft in the 
U.K.; many of these are owned and 
oT>orated by tlie Ministry of Transport 
and Civil Avhition. Landing charges 
are made at evei*y A. and are graduated 
according to loaded weight of aeroplaii(‘. 
Many smaller A.s have clnb-liouses; 
bigger A.s have public waiting-rooms 
and refreshment-rooms for passcngei's 
and also public, enclosures for speetators. 
<3ontrol organisation is responsible for 
regulating air traffic within the airport 
control zone. It is also responsible for 


providing runway, boundary, and taxi- 
traek lights, and for aids to landing 
in poor visibility. These include I'adlo 
and radar beacon,s which indieat.c (»n 
instminents in tho airci’aft tho approach 
path an aeroplane must follow to arrive' 
at the end of tho runway. Alternative 
system allows track of iiieoinlng aeio- 
plaiio to be followed by radar ami 
approaf'li instrnetions to 1)0 given bA 
radio to pilot. (Jontrol also in,structs 
pilots what heights and courses to fly 
within contred zone. Major A.s i)rovide 
pilots with bearings, ‘fixes,’ and special 
meteorohigieal information on request 
(ace Akki.vi. Naa ioatjon ). One civil and 
1 H.A.F. A. in Britain have fog dis¬ 
persal ai)paTatns installed on each sid(i of 
1 runway for uhj' in (‘mergeney. TOveri 
A. in eommereial use has a noon beacion 
which flashes tli(i 2-letter call-sign of the 
A. at night. Most A.s are some miles 
from tho cities thi^y serve, and onl^' 1 in 
the U.K. (Gatwiek) has its own railway 
station. Communication is generally !>> 
road. 

Aircraft carriers ((pv.) are floating A.s 
for aeroj)lanes and ari^ impoi'tant units 
of mo.st of tho navies of the world. They 
have a speed (»f over 30 knots and flying 
decks up to 103B ft, in Icnj^h. Machines 
are transferred very speedily to the d(*ek 
from tho hangars b(*low by hydraulic 
lifts. Catapults are proA’idod to assist 
the aircraft into tlu^ air. and a system of 
Avires across the deek i.s used to (mgag<'! a 
hook carried by tho aircraft, to bring it 
to a halt when it lands. 

Airships, too. have acted as aerial A.s, 
and the ill-fated Aroer. dirigible Akron 
was largo enough to house 5 aoroplanos 
in a special compartment. Tiio aei'o- 
planes, suspended from trapezes, were 
lowered, detached themselves, and Hew 
ofi, and at, the end of their flight could 
attach themsc'lvcH to the trapeze and h<; 
hoisted aboard tla^ alrsliip again. 

The name ai^rodroine was fdso given !>>' 
Prof. Samuel Pierporit Langley (q.^^) to 
his steam-poweri'd taudfun Aving model 
aeroplanes, and to the full-sized petrol- 
engined A(Tsioii of 11)03. 

Airolo, Ail. of Switzerland, canton of 
Ticino, at the S. end of the St Goltharcl 
railway tunnel. Elevation 3800 ft. A 
bloody battle was fought Ihto ))etween 
tho French and the Hnsslans in I7l)<). 
Tlio Adi. was twice almost destroyed by 
avalanelies, in Dee. 1808 and Jan, lOTG 
Pop. 1700. 

Airport, hoc. Aiufif.ld. 

Airship, pf>pnlar name foi- a, Iight<‘r 
Mian air dirigible aircraft using either 
hydrogen, coal-gas, or helium as a lifting 
agent. As soon as balloons were invented 
in 1783 efforts Avere made to steer them, 
and it was quickly seen {a) that tin* 
envelope must be (dorigated and (b) that 
an engine working a propelU t must l)e 
employed. Despite tlie lirillhint hut 
unreali.sable designs of IVlensnier (1781) 
and ineffectual efforts to make balloons 
dirigible, the first successful A. Avas mado 
by the Frenchman II. GlITard (18.)2) 
whicl) Ava,s steam-powered: but it eonlU 
only travel at about b m.p.h. in 1H81 two 
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other Frenchmen, lioiiard and Krebs, 
jiiado their Im France, which was the 
tlrst practical A. <»f hist.: it was elec*tri- 
cally powered. After a further period of 
only mild lictivlty A.s beoiune increasIiiRly 
popular. Tlie practical light A. was 
])ioneered by Santos-Duinont, 1898-1906, 
and the lirst Zeppelin flew in 1900. It 
was Zeppelins winch bctwe<*ii 1910 ami 
1914 pioneered air jjassenger travel on a 
large scale, atid carried nearly 8.'>,000 
I)assenprcrs, witliout a fatality, over some 
17(».000 m. 

Tlie major nations wens producing 
numerous A.s of various typos and sizes 
before tlie First World War, but tJreat 
liritain and the I’.S.A, had done littl(^ 
(jornpared witii Franco, wluwe Lebavdy 
was particularly successhil, ami (Tcrmany. 
In Knglaud a few non-rigid A.s had been 
oonstructed, such as Nulli Seeundus, iietn. 
i^nmma, until Ger. progress alarmed tlie 
Brit. Gov., and the ill-fated Mayfly was 
built. This was llritahrs tirsi rigid A., 
but it met with disaster on its trial flight. 
Wlien the First World War i)roke out 
iionnany wa^ well in advance of any otln'r 
I'ountry, a fact which was demonstrated 
\(Ty clearly in tiie early airraids over 
Kngland, ami wliieh made the Brit. Gov. 
again turn its attention sericuisiy to A.s. 
in 1915 a number of non-rigid A.s liad 
been built for anti-submarine work. By 
a stroke of fortum' Ui<‘ Ger. 33 was 
bnmght down in Kngland in Sept. 1916, 
in such a con<lltion tluit it wiis possible to 
copy Ijer d('sign successfully in the Brit. 
li 33 and Ji 34, eoinr)leted in 1919. 
I’nder the treaty of Versaillt's Germany 
was forl>jdden to niaint^nn A.s of over 
1.000,000 cnb. ft capacity. Gonseqneutly 
"ilie disposed of tfionr A.s in part payment 
of reparations to the Allies. In May 
1926, however, the limitation was re¬ 
moved. Great Britain, after the First 
World War, eonstnieted a few A.s, not- 
al»ly the F JOO ami Ji 101. The li 3i 
sneeessfully crossed tlie Atlanta*, hotl> 
ways (sec Atlantic Fliouts). Tlie Im¬ 
perial (,’onfercnee decided that A. routes 
were to be prt*soril>ed hetween tin; various 
parts of the Jtrit. Finpire. 

Jlesion and ('onstrurtin7i. There are 
great difCerencos in (h;sigTi between non- 
rigid, semi-rigid, ami rigid typos of A. 
A non-rigid A. is one in whicli the internal 
pressure maintains tin* designed shape of 
tin; envelope without the Rssistaueo of a 
rigid keel. A semi-rigid A. lias a rigid 
keel to distrllmte tin; load and assist in 
keeping the dofdgned sliape of a non-rigid 
(Uivcdope. A rigid A. lias a rigid frame¬ 
work to maintain t In* dcHigned sliape of the 
hull. j\on-rif/id Airships: As in the ease 
of a. kite balloon, the sltape is maintained 
solely by the internal gas pressure. The 
tyi>(; whieli survived others of simpler 
frame was designed by Torres in Spain 
ami was inamif. in Fraiiee. Although 
in Old line the shape is only a stream- 
liiK'd balloon, the elrenlar shape is dis¬ 
torted to form a trefoil seetlon, having 
A equal lobes. In this way an internal 
sysK in of triangular bracing is possible, 
ami to this the dead woigtit of the 
ear ami engine are carried by roi^cs. 


The car is slung irnmediately underneath 
the envelope, rather to the front of the 
ship, provision being made for the engine 
at the rear of the car. A pressure air¬ 
screw is employed, or separate engine 
units may be installed. The ballonets in 
the lobes maintain the shape of the 
envelope when the Internal pressure is 
varied. To assist the retiuit-ion of the 
A.’b shape, ribs are generally tilted at the 
nose in radial directions and taken back 
behind the plane of the nose. The ship 
is equipped with relatively large rudder 
and elevator planes, to tho rear of which 
the rudder and elevator are resi)ectively 
attached. The basket is fitted with a 
power plant and a propeller. The non- 
rigid A. OP ‘dirigible’ balloon is the 
smallest of the types of A., and with 
increase of size the balloon becomes 
unwieldy and loses its shape. Semi-rigid 
Airships: Tliese were introduced in order 
to relieve the envelope of a non-rigid 
ship from some of tiie strain arising 
from tlie connection of cabins, power 
cars, etc., thereby permitting an envelope 
of circular cros8-He(;tion to be employed. 
For this imrpose a keel consisting of a 
bracx;d structure, generally triangular or 
rectangular in section, is suspended im¬ 
mediately below the envelope, anrl to 
this the dead weights of the car and engine 
are transmitted. In modern designs—' 
<;.g. in the case of the Norge —tlie keel ia 
practically enclosed in the envelope so 
as to produce a good streamlined shape of 
low liead resistance. Rigid, Airships: The 
mueii larger .ships are all of this type, and 
it is the only type which is likely to have 
any praetital use in the fntVm*. The 
rigid typi' was developed in Germany by 
Count Zeppelin, and consists of a frame¬ 
work of girders whose; external form 
otirresponds with tho shape of the A., the 
oovc'Hng being directly attached to the 
girders. Tho earlier riglds were made 
with a relatively long central parallel 
portion and witii a sliort head and tail; 
the ])araUel part underwent suewssive 
shortening until the; modem perfect 
streamline shape was evolved. In order 
t,o oiitain minimum resistance, the actual 
Hnc.s of the hull were d(*termined from a 
consideration of the rates of change of 
curvature. Structurally the framework 
consi.sts of a seriw of transverse hoops 
or rings connected to a scries of longi¬ 
tudinals; both tho rings and longi¬ 
tudinals arc similarly constmetod, fre¬ 
quently being triangular in section. Tlu; 
rings are polygonal, fiaving approximately 
2.'> sides. ITovision is made for effleient 
connection betNveen rings and longi¬ 
tudinals, while the whole structure is 
made rigid l)y a system of wire bracing. 
Tlie space liotwetm 2 rings is occupied 
by a bailonct, and there may bo as many 
as 20 ballonets in all. About half tlio 
bags are fitted with a mananivring valve 
on top, init each is supplied with an 
automatic valve which maintains the 
pres.sure at some prod(‘termined amount, 
usually opening when tlio A. has reached 
an altitude of 20,000 ft. The navigating 
(;ar is suspended near the nose of the ship 
and is fltt(;d with tlie usual controls and 
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InstrumeatH. There la tilao an aft car 1 astronomer, (), Alnwick. He entered 


fitted out as an auxiliary control car In 
case of emorgrency. The engines arc 
installed in the rear of these cars. The 
Hindenburg was the most modem rigid 
type of A., and made its first flight in 1926. 
Its length was 800 ft, maximum diameter 
135 ft, gas capacity 6,700,000 cub. ft. 
The structure in its main conception was 
the same as has been successfully de¬ 
veloped during tlio past 35 years. It 
had 15 main transverse frames, each 
of which was a 36-sldod regular polygon. 
Its passenger accommodation was 
arranged on 2 decks inside the exterior 
envelope. A control car and 4 engine 
gondolas were juoimtcd externally. The 
outer fabric was doped Avith cellon. 
mixed with aluminium powder on the 
outside to increase the Iteat reflection; 
on the underside tliO fabric Avas porous 
to assist vimtilation. On it^ i)reliminary 
trial the ship attained 178 m.p.h. The 
Hindenburg was destroyed by Are in May 
1937, Avhen about to land at Lakehurst, 
New York, at the end of her first voyage 
of the year, 33 persons being killed out of 
a total of 97 on board. After the First 
World War the U.S.A. suilered serious 
A. losses in those of the Shenandoah and 
the Akron. The first of these losses 
did not retard dcAmlopment, and the 
authorities, profiting by experience, built 
mooring-masts acrf>ss America, it hnAing 
been found that operating A.s from their 
sheds limited tlieir use. lint further 
loss came when the Akron (F.S. NaA^y 
A.) crashed otf Noav Jersey on 4 April 
1933, in an electrical storm, with the 
loss of 74 of her 77 oificers and guests 
aboard, including Adm. Wm Moffett, 
chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics. Her 
loss Avas in ffict due to the same cause 
as that which destroyed the Shenandoah. 
Tlie Akron Avas not so largo as the 
Hindenburg- \>oAu^ 785 ft long, with a 
gas capacity of 6^ million cub. ft and 
diameter 132 ft. A sister ship, tln^ 
Macon., was launched in 1933. Great 
Britain, France, Italy, and Japan, how¬ 
ever, all decided to abandon A. con¬ 
struction; but Germany, in no way dis¬ 
mayed, kept the Graf Zeppelin on pfis- 
songcr transport service as late as 1938. 
Great Britain’s worst disaster avos the 
loss of the H JO 1 on 5 Oct. 1930. Th(‘ 
A. had started on an official flight to 
India, but came down at Beauvais in 
France, being totally destroyed by fire.; 
48 of the company of 54 W(ire burned to 
<leath, including Lord Thomson, secre¬ 
tary of state for air. Air Marslial Sir Sef- 
ton Brancker, and Maj. iliehmond, tin; 
designer. The court of inquiry found 
that the accident was caused by a sub¬ 
stantial loss of gas in bumpy weather. 
Had helium been used instead of hydrt>- 
gen, the loss of life would not have 
occurred, but hydrogen was used because 
of its greater lifting power. 

See V, C. Kichmond, Some Modem 
Developments in Rigid Airship (Con¬ 
struction, 1928, and E. F. Spanner, About 
Airships, 1929. 

Airstrip, see Airfield. 

Airy, Sir George Biddell (1801-92), 


Trinity College. Cambridge, in 1819. Xn 
1836 ho was appointed Astronomer Royal 
at Greenwich Observatory, where ho made 
important researches. He determined 
the mass of the earth by comparing the 
A-alues of g (the acceleration due to 
graAity) as measured with a pendulum at. 
the top and bottom of a coal-mine. 
Among his works are Astronomical Obser¬ 
vations, Tides and Wares, 1842, Ipsunch 
Lectures on Astronomu, 1851, and Treatise 
on the Errors of Obsenmtion, 1861. See 
his autobiography. 1896. 

Aisle (Fr. aile, Lat. ala, a Aving), any 
lateral diA^. of a, church or other edifice. 
Generally in England there is only 1 aisle 
on each side of the nave, but on the 
(Continent there arc sometimes as man a 
tis 3 in largo church(‘s. 

Aisne (Lat. Axona): 1. Riv. of France, 
rising in Argonne (q.v.), and fioAving NW , 
and then W. through the depts of Marne. 
Ardennes, Aisne, and Oise to join tlie B. 
Oise (q.v.) near (’oin{)i6gne. Length 
175 m. 

2. Dept in the N. of France, formed of 
Parts of the auet provs. of l‘i(-‘ardy and 
He-de-Franee. It is generally flat. 
Avooded in the N. and undulating in the 
S. A. is an im])ortant agrie. dept, and 
noted for ccireals, potatoes, sugar-beet, 
vines, and li\mstock. It has extensive 
industries, including textile, sugar, chemi- 
eal, and metallnigieal mamifs. Tlie dept 
is Avatered by the Marne, Oise, and Aisne 
(qq.v.). The prin. tns are Laon (the 
<’ap.), Chateau-Thierry, St-(,iiien(in. 
Soissons, and Veiviiis (q(i.v.). Area 
2866 s<i. m.; pop. 453,000. 

Aisne, Battles of the. The valley of 
this riv., extending as it does from 
Compiegno and tlu^ vicinity of Noyon, 
through Soissons and the. dept of tin* 
Meuse to the Argonne forest and to witliiii 
25 m. of Verdun, was h«)und to bt; tin* 
Heen(‘ of l)itter fighting in any war in 
which the Ger. armies sliould inva<lc 
France from the NE. Tliero were 3 H. 
of the A., fought respectively in 1914, 
1917, and 1918, l)ut the Brit.. armi(‘s wen* 
not especially inv'olved in the second 
l)attle, which began a, ftnv days after tlic 
Brit. atUu-k at Arras liad closed. 

Fii'.st Rattle of the Aisne. The a<lvanee 
to the A. began witli the allied victory 
of the Marne on 6 Scj)t. 1914, and con¬ 
tinued until I Oct. Wlieu conditions 
stabilised, the trench warfare, which Avas 
to endure for 4 y(*ars, ])egan. So far 
as the Brit. Army was etmeerned this 
warfare was improvis(*d, for the only 
heavy guns it had were a few batteries 
of old 6-in. Iiowitzers; and engiiicerir»g 
stores Avere nu'agre. Tlio eomiiih^rs of tlie 
Brit, ofllcial Historg of the Great War con¬ 
clusively refute the a.ssumption that en- 
tronelimonts had already been prepared 
on the A. heights in anticipation of 
retreat. Indeed no one had foreseen the 
deadlock which Avas to ensue, or en¬ 
visaged the implications of scientific 
progress in the a.it of modern warfare 
whereby the liope of outflanking a line 
which could seemingly be endlessly ex¬ 
tended was finally dispelled; and the long 
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routine of dreary trench fighting without 
tangible results sot in. 

The actual battle began on 13 Sept., 
the Gennans being then N. of the riv. with 
their guns concealed on the N. slopes. 
Despite the depth of the riv., Maunoury 
with the Sixth Army, attacking on the 
left from Oompiegne, succeeded in getting 
sov. divs. across; the Brit. Army .sustained 
ttie general attack from the point of 
Junction with tlie Frtuich at Solssons for a 
distiwice of 15 m. On the 14th Maunoury 
captured Nouvron and attacked the 
heights, only to find, as did the British 
after capturing Troy on, that the enemy 
positions on the high ground were invul¬ 
nerable. Oti the 15 th the Germans, 
counter-attacking, drove the French from 
Nouvron and tlie British back to the riv. 
Marshal JolTrc, who was then in supreme 
command, next began a change of 
st rategy, Itmgthening his left by forming 2 
new armies, but tlie only r(‘sult of this 
collision of equally balanced forces was to 
for<*i‘ Idiem out westward, and the same 
result ensued in the oiiposite direction 
when the Germans sought to outflank 
Gen. Sarrail on the Meuse. 

Second liattU of the. Aisne. This battle 
was begun on 1(5 April 1917 by Gen. 
Nlvolle attacking the ‘lliiidenburg line’ 
near Laon. His strategy wa.s the anti¬ 
thesis of that of .lolTrc, whom lie had 
succc(‘<lf‘d, namely to deal a decisive 
blow rather than to wear down the enemy 
by attrition. He actually endeavoured 
to storm the A. heights in 1 supremo 
attack launched from 3 quarters Rimul- 
taneously with th<‘ whole of his forces, the 
main offensive being in the vicinity of the 
lower groiind beforti Laon. lie captured 
the riv. hn-nks from .Soissous to Berry-au- 
Bac, togetlHU* with 20,000 prisonens and 
nearly 200 gnns, hut he found the road 
to Laon imi)regnahle. His <lisastrous 
strategy caused a r<‘netion t,o the Fabian 
tactics of Foch and P6taiii, the latter 
being aptminted giiiicraltssimo in his 
stead, and once more tlic allied armies 
setth‘d down to a war of nitrltioii. in 
which the side whirli shouhi eventually 
r<‘eeiv<‘ heavy ri^serves at tlie decisive 
moineut would t)f necessity win the day. 

Third Hattie of the Aisiir. Tliis liattle 
was part <if the Ger. offensive in (Uiam- 
l)agne, whiirh^^xteiidod between 27 May 
and C .luTie lfl8. tlie geogra])hieal limits, 
so far as the Brit, forces were concerned, 
being between the C9u*min des Daim^s and 
tlie Moiitagne de lli'ims, K. of Verneiiil. 
Lndendorff had recently heltl out hopes to 
Ge?*many of a. supremo and derisive effort 
before the Amer. armies c-onld ho thrown 
intr> the fray, inasmuch as he had driven 
a lieep salient into the Brit, linos near 
Arras and the Ger. elleitlves still out- 
mirnbered those of the Allie.s. The of¬ 
fensive against tl}(^ French was liegun on 
the A. heights, this being tlie zone 
iK'nrost to l*aris and the Marne and the 
J\iriH-<^}ialons railroad. Tlie Ger. pre¬ 
parations wore made witli dispatch and 
secrecy, and on 27 May the preliminary 
artillery boinhardment btigan all along the 
line from Ailetto to the environs of 
Heims. Before the day was over the 


French had retreated from the heights N, 
of the riv. and the Ger. troops under Gen. 
von Boehn had crossed the riv. at Flsmes, 
capturing numerous prisoners, gims, ana 
other booty. Flushed with success, the 
Ger. command deepened its thrust from 
Flsmes right to Ch&teau-Thierry on the 
Marne; hut never for an instant did 
Marshal Foch allow his major strategy— 
the strengthening of his fiank positions at 
Reims and Soissons—to be distracted, 
and before long the tide was destined to 
turn. See also Marne, Baitles of the. 

Afss6, Mademoiselle (r. 1694-1733), Fr. 
letter-writcr, b. Circa.ssia. She was cap¬ 
tured by Turks and sold in 1698 as a slave 
to the Comte de Ferriol, Fr. ambas. at 
Constantinople, who had her educ. in 
I’aris. She attrac'ted much attention by 
her beauty and romantic story. Her 
letters to Mine Calandrini, first pub. 1787, 
with notes by Voltaire, reveal her tender¬ 
ness and fidelity. Other eds. appeared 
in 1846 by S. liavenel, with an intro¬ 
duction by Sainte-Beuve, and in 1873 by 
K. Asse. See also her life by Conrteault, 
1900. 

Aistulf, Astolf, or Astolphus (d. 756). 
King of the Lombards, succeeding his 
brother llaihis in 748. He captured 
Ravenna and the Rentapolis, 751-2, and 
inarched against Home. The l*ope ap- 

I ieakMl for help to Pepin, King of the 
I'ratiks, who defeated A. in 753. A. 
again besieged Rome in 756. and wa.s 
forced by Pepin to give up the exarchate 
of Ravenna and the Peutapolis to the 
l*ope. 

Aithalia, sec Elba. 

Aitutaki, one of the S. Cook Is. Tlie 
main is. is volcanic whilst the lesser islets 
arc of atoll formation. Total area 6 sq. 
III. A coral airstrip was built by Amor, 
forces during the Second World War. 
Tasman Empire Australian June fiying- 
boats regularly laml on the lagoon to 
refuel. Pop. in 1954. 2555. 

Aix, Fr. is. in the Bay of Biscay, oppo¬ 
site the mout h of t he Charente, and in the 
dept of Charente-Maritime. The French 
defeated the British here in 1800, and 
there was an indecisive battle in 1809. 
Napoleon surrendered to the British 
hero in 1815. 

Aix-en-Provence (anet Aquae Sextiae), 

Fr. city in the dept of Bonehes-du-Rh6ne. 
It was founded in 123 bc and was known 
to the Romans as a spa. In the vicinity 
Marius (q.v.) defeated tlie Teutoni in 102 
BC. From the 8th cent, until 1481 it was 
the most important city in Provence 
(q.v.). A. is a beautiful city, with an 
archiepiseopal cathedral (13th~]5th 
cents.), other anct chnrehos, a baroque tn 
hall, fine 17th- and 18th-cont. houses, a 
univ. (founded 1409; the science and 
medical faculties are at Mai’seillcs, q.v.), 
and an Important art gallery. It. is 
frequented as a resort and spa. has a 
trade in olives and almonds, and is noted 
for its nougat and its jilmond cakes 
(caiissons). C6zaiino, Mignet, Tourne- 
fort. and Vn.uvenargues (qq.v.) were b. 
here. Pop. 54,200. 
j Aix-la-Chapelle, see Aachen. 

1 Aix-les-Bains, Fr. spa In the dept of 
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i^avoie. The Romans called it Aquae 
Allobrosrum, and Aquae Gratianae or 
Domitianae; there are Rom. remains. It 
i« in a picturesque valley. Pop. 14,600. 

Amcoio, prefecture and second city of 
the Fr. is. and dept of C'orsica (q.v.). It 
is on the W. coast of the is., at the N. aide 
of the mt-p:irt Gulf of A. The tn was the 
hp. of Napoleon I (q.v.); the house of the 
Bonaparte family, and the palace of 
Cardinal Fesf'h, Napoleon's uncle, are 
preserved as mnseums. There is a 16th- 
c^mt. cathedral, and there is a line 
harbour. The chief industries are the 
anchovy and pearl fisheries. Olive oil 
and wine are exported. The tn is mueh 
frequented as a health and winter resort. 
Pop. 31,400. 

Ajalon, modern Yalo, is mentioned 
in biblical hist, as the scene of Joslnia’s 
defeat of the C'aimanitcs, wlien he is said 
to have made the sun and moon stand 
still till the victory was complete (.Joshua 
X. 12-14). The miracle raises difficulties 
nutral and theoloKieal, as well as (s)smo- 
lofrif'al. V’^srions explanatioiiK have been 
driven. One explains it as a. misinter- 
pretallon of the po(*tieal hyperbole 
uUei'csd by Joshuji, reeordtsi in the hook 
of .lashar, and at least 2 <‘eiits. later 
included in the book of .loshua with a 
lU’osc oomTnent. Others interpret it as 
a s\ibj(!etive experienee. The place was 
Kiven t,o the tribe of Dan. 

Ajanta, Nil. in Hyderabad state, India, 
where Sir Arthur Wellesley halted after 
the battle of Assaye (q.v.). 1S0.3. Fiv<‘ in. 
to tlu' N. are tlu^ world-famous eaves of 
A. Tlie 29 eav(‘s, which date betwc'cn 
200 n(' ami about ai> OaO and visited 
by llivveu Tsanir iu ad 040. consist of 
<diapels and mouastei’ics. Many of them 
<*ontain maRintleenl sculptures and ex- 
<iuisite frescoes, all strictly Buddhist iu 
character. The frescoes, whiidi have 
inspired a modia’ti school of Imlian art, 
liave hei'ii expertly ei(‘aue(l and Kood 
liMThtinj? arranf?emenl s hav(‘ l)(‘en made. 
They are one of the most remarkable 
si^bts in India. 

Ajax, son of Oileus (the lesser .\.), 
sailed a}j:ainst Troy Nvitli 10 shl]>s. On 
his NVJiy home he was vvr(a*Ued and 
<‘seape(l to a i-ock, but when he boasted 
that he would be saved in si>ite of the 
$rods. Pttseidon split the j-o(>k and A. 
perished (Homer, (Jdi/ssci/, iv). Virgil 
says that he (excited tbe an^ei* of Atheiui 
iAeneid, i). 

Ajax, son of Telamon (A. the Great), a 
hero of tlie Trojan wai*. He foujjrbt 
Hector sint?le-hande(l (Iliad, vii), de¬ 
fended the shii)s, ami kilh'd many 
Trojans {Iliad, xiii xvii). When the 
ai'inour of Achilles was avvarded to 
Ulysses, A. in madness killed himself 
(Sophoc'lcs, Aiax: Ovid. Me,tarn.). 

Ajlun, dist. of K\st .Iordan. It is 
almost entirely occupied by a settled 
pop. rather than Bedouin. Jn the mts of 
A., in biblical times, dwelt the tribe of 
Manasseh. On the foothills of these 
mts, 3 ra. W. of Jerash, is a. pleasant vil., 
Keimun, wliich has been identitied with 
Ramoth-Gilead. Arx Ayjlun wtw? the 
crusaders’ name for i^ala’at al-Kabad - 


surmounting the vil. of A.—^the most 
important of the Saracen fortresses in 
Transjordan. The small af?ric. tn of A.. 
28 m. NNW. of Amman, has a pop. of 
about 2000. 

Ajmer, or Ajmere, tn of central India, 
formerly cap. of Chief Commissioner’s 
prov. of A.-Morwara, 220 m. SM'. of 
I)clhi. It is situated at the foot of IMt 
Taraixarh (28.55 ft) and enclosed by a 
stnno w%'ill. It Nvas hero that Emi)eroi 
Jehangir received Sir Thomas Roc. 
amhas. of Kinj; .Tames 1. There Is a 
tomb of a Muslim saint. Khwaja Mnin-ud- 
Dln ("hisliti {d. 1256), held in {^reat 

reverence by Muslims. The Puslikar 
lake (7 m.) is reached tlirouj^h a spee- 
taeular pass and is, reputedly. th(5 jnost 
sa,ered lake iu India, for Hindus. 

Ajodhya, a.uct t n of Uttar Pradesh state. 
India, on r. b. of R. (Jom’a, S4 m. E. of 
Lucknow'. A. is one of the threat eiti("^ 
deserihed iu the Ramnyana (q.v.) and 
one of the seven sacred Himlu shriiu"-. 
It is now ruined, but tlie remainiuu' 
tem])les arc of m’cat interest. 

Akabah, see Aqabah. 

Akbar (the* ‘Rreat.’ his proper name' 
heini? .Jelal-(‘d-din Moluimined) was h. In 
1542 at Umarkot in .SimI, W. I’akistan. 
when his father was lieeita' t o Pi'rsia from 
Delld. He was jirohably the greatest of 
th(5 MokuI emperors. In 1555 liis fatbei* 
retrained the throm*. but d. in the same 
year. A. eomniitted tht' care of the kinp:- 
dom to a rcMTcnt, Bahrain Klian. Atlha.t 
time few of the pro\s. orifj:iruilly subjc'ct 
to the Mo^ul em]ierors were in submission, 
and Bahrain rediiciMl many of them. 
Howev'cr. h(' was despotic and ernel, ami 
in 1560 A. took tln^ laile into his own 
hands. In 10 oi' 12 years he had con¬ 
quered all India N. of 1 h(‘ Di'cean. and 
was aide to devote himstdf to adininisti‘a- 
tion. His nann* as a ruler is inseparable 
from ttiat of his ininistia*, Abul Fazil, who 
later left, an ernliirini^ r<‘<*onl of tlu' 
emperor’s name in the Al.bar Nnmeh. 
The pair ruled with w'isdom and vi^■onr. 
repressing vice with a tirni hand. l{oa.ds 
w'ere made, and eonmieree was (aieouraKed 
in every way. 

A.’s reit^n marked a, departure from 
former Moprul rule iu India, and is one 
of the most important, periods iu the 
religious and lit (‘jury hist, ot India. A. 
wais not a faiial iea.l or hifoted Muslim. 
He believtal that tin* b(‘st in diverse 
relij^ious <-ould be synthesised, and ealled 
for Portuguese missionaries from Goa to 
(‘xplain Christianity to him. Ultimately 
he adopted an eeleetie kind of Deism, 
w'hilo allowing religious libiMty to his 
subjiicts. Hi' encouragNid literature and 
est.ab. sehools throughout t lui eonntry. 
Sec (L B. Mall(\sou, Akbar (‘Ru1<m‘s of 
India’ K(‘ries), 1S90. 

Akenside, Mark (1721 -7b). poet, h. 
Ncwa^astlc. In 1739 ho was sent’ t() 
Edinburgh wdth the o]>;ieet of studying 
theologA’ for th(‘ Presbyterian ministry. 
A year later he gave up this object for 
the study of medicine, and in 1744 took 
his degree of M.D. at. Leyden. (Jn Ids 
return ho practised in Newcastle, Hamp¬ 
stead, and linally Jjondoii. Ilia haughty 
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and pedantic manner (satiiisod by 
Hmollett in Pereurinc Pickle) prcA’^ented 
bitn from graining' a largo i)raotioo. HIh 
l)j'ofossion, indood, would hardly have 
supportetl him had not bin friend Dyson 
made him an nllowanoc of £300 a year, 
fie had pub. verses in the GcntleinaiL’s 
Magazine as early as 1737, but his literary 
I’oputation rests on his PleasurcH of the 
Iniauinatwn, eommeueod in 1738 and 
pub. in 1744. Its didactic nature made 
it poiuilar at the time; it was approved 
by Pope and tolerated by Gray. A. also 
wrote various medical treatises. See. 
lift^ by C. Ducko, 1832. 

Akers, Elizabeth Chase (1832-1911), 
Amor. po(‘teHH, b. Maine. She was three 
times imirried li. 1’. Akers, a sculptor, 
b(*ing her second husband. Her timt vol. 
of poems, Forest Puds from the il'oods o/ 
Mnute, IS.'iO, was so sm'cessful that she 
was able to go travelling on tlu‘ proceeds. 
Other vols. were 'I'he ^Silver Jlriane. 1880, 
a!id The Siiuset Snn{j, 1002. She is 
remembered best for her poem *Ko<;k 
nu* to Sleep.’ 

Akershus, co. Rurrounding OhIo (4908 
so. km,). Forestry- and agrieultm-e are 
<‘arried on. l^op. 183,000. 

Akhmim, tn of Upper Egypt, on Kil<*, 
85 m. SE. of Assiut. A stmmboat and 
mail sUition, and hmg famous for textile 
manufs. Pop. (1947) 34,229. 

Akhnaton, Akhenaton, or Ikhnaton, 
Pharaoh of the 18th dynasty, suweeding 
his father Amenhotep (or Amenophis 
III) as Amenhotep IV. lie wtw a re¬ 
ligious fanatic, declaring that there was 
only one g(Kl, manifestt'd in the visible 
sun’s di.sk, At(»n. Tins brought him into 
contlict with the priost-s of Amen, the 
suiu'eiine deity of Th<'l)es. lie therefore 
abandoned Tb(*bes and founded a new 
cap. at Toll El Aimirna, dedieaPHl to 
A ton. lie iK'glected other atTa irs, and 
his reign imirks the end of Kgyjdian rule 
ill Syria. Art in his reign was cliaraeter- 
ised by realism. lie d. c. 1350 mc, aft-er 
reigning about 17 years. See (list) Egypt 
lunl Tell kl Amau.na. See A. E, P. 
Weigall, Life and Times of Aklmat^n^ 
1910. 

Akibah, Ben Joseph, see Aqiba, Dicx 
.JOHKPH. 

Akka: 1. Pygmy negroid race inhabiting 
the Afrie>ari equatorial belt. The A. 
(.\rab, TikkLl'iklci) are found along the 
upper course of the Aruwimi and W. i>l’ 
Lake Albert, and were discovered by 
Sebweinfurth about 1872. They aw 
yellow-brown in colour, and about 4 ft 
() in. higli, and live tiornadioally, apart 
from, though usually luider the protec¬ 
tion of, the taller raees. 

2. Vil. of the Sahara on the Moroccan 
border; one of the stations on the Morocco 
to Timbuktu caravan route. 

Akkad, or Aooad, N. of the 2 provs. into 
which auet Babylonia ((pv.) was at one 
time (livhled, the H. being Sumer, ptissibly 
the biblical Sliinar ((Jen. x). The area 
took its name from the city of Agado 
which fl. under Sargon (q.v.). The 
language spoktm was Semitic (obi Ak¬ 
kadian) and tlie term Akkadian ha« 
siiu’C been applied g-enerally to the 


Assyrian-Babylonian languages. See also 
Babvlonia. 

Akkerman, see Belookop-Dnest- 
llOVHKiy. 

AkmoUnsk: 1. Dblast (prov.) of Kazakh 
S.S.U. in the Soviet Union. It lies be- 
tw’^cen the Ishim and Irtysh riva. Econ¬ 
omy chiefly agrie. (wheat, oats, millet), 
with semi-nomadic sheep-raising in W. 
Mineral rc.soiircea in the (iOiu*so of exploita¬ 
tion include gold, antimony, coal, and 
bauxite. l»np. 50,000. 

2. Cap. of the above prov., on K. 
Ishim, 300 m. S\V. of Omsk. Pop. 
100,000. 

Akra Leuka, see. Alicante. 

Akragas, see Auuioento. 

Akrai, see 1’alazzolo Acreide. 

Akranes, tn on Faxalldi, Iceland, 
opposite Iteykjavik, important trading 
and fishing centre. Pop. 3135. 

Akri, see Actium. 

Akron, city, cap. of Summit eo., Ohio, 
on Cuyahoga K.. 30 m. S. of Cleveland. 
It mamifs. rubber goods, machinery, 
chemicals, etc. Pop. 274.000. 

Aksakov: 1. Sergey Timofeyevich (1791- 
1859), Kussian WTiter. His Family 
Chrmiicle (trans. Chronicles of a Pvssian 
Family) and its continuation, The Years 
of Childhood of Jiayrov the Grandsoju draw^ 
a vivid picture of a KuRHian squire’s 
family (A.’s own) in the 18th cent., and 
of conditions in Bashkiria, then i>eing 
colonised. 

2. Konstantin Sergeyevich (1817-60), 
son of tlie above, historian, literary critic, 
publicist, and iilaywright. He was the 
loader of the Slavopliiles (q.v.) in the 
1840’s and 50’s; he exposed the dark sides 
of the Russian reality, and atlvocated the 
emancipation of serfs with land and re- 
tentinii of the vil. com. (see Miu). 

3. Ivan Sergeyevich (1823-80), bi'other 
of IvoiisLintin and leader of the Slavo- 
lihlles after his death, brilliant orator and 
publicist, publisher and editor of sev. 
newspaptws which wei'c in turn suppressed 
by the gov. Ho reached the height 
of his intiueuee in 1870-8 when he was 
the mout.hpioce of the general enthusiasm 
for th<‘ liberation of the Balkan Slavs, 

Aksum, or Axum, anet tn of Tigrt‘, 
Ethiopia, 85 m. NW. of Antalo; now 
mostly in ruins, winch include some very 
flue spee.imens of (Ik architecture. It 
was formerly cap. of an Ethiopian king¬ 
dom. and, after the adoption of Christian¬ 
ity in the 4th cent., an eivles. centre. It 
is still reganled as a saen'd city by the 
Ethiopians, and tlie anct ehronieles are 
kept in the ehureh. The city surrendered 
to tlie invading It. forces under (Jen. de 
Bono on 15 Oct 1935. The jiossession 
of this traditional centre of Ethiopian 
life w’as of eoiiHidei'ahle iniportarme to the 
Italians, the more so from the fact that it 
had Imh'U tlK-i centre of religious celebra- 
tioiiH for the Ethiopian victory of 1896. 
But the Italians wished t o avoid wounding 
tlie religious 8us(eptibilitic« of the pop. by 
occupying by force of arms a lioly city in 
which, a<x^>rding to tradition, there still 
rested the ark of the covenant w'hich had 
l>cen brought from Jerusalem by the sou 
of King Solomon and the C^ueen of Sheba. 
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Hence the It. problem was conveniently 
solved by a deputation of priests, headed 
by their political and religious chief, the 
Ne\’Taid, coming out and delivering the 
keys of the city to the It. commander. 
Pop. 10.000. 

Aktyubinsk: 1. Oblast (prov.) of 
Kazakh S.8.11. of Soviet Union. Cultiva¬ 
tion of cereals is growing but most of the 
area is devoted to livestock raising. 
There are chrome, nickel, and chemical 
deposits. Pop. 360,000. 

‘2. Tn and cap. of the oblast. It has 
electro-technical and engineering works. 
Pop. 80,000. 

Akureyri, tn of Iceland, on Eyjafjdrdur. 
It has a good harbour and is an important 
trading centre, and after Reykjavik has 
long been Iceland’s greatest cultural 
centre; it has sev. schools of all grades 
and a flourishing printing and publishing 
trade, cloth mills, a boot factory, and d 
largo dairy. Pop. 7518. 

Akyab, dist. (area 5136 sq. m.) and tn 
in the Arakan div. of Burma. After the 
cession of Arakan in 1826 A. was made 
the scat of gov., and rapidly grew from 
a small flsliing vil. into a leading port. 
(-hief export rice, with sev. large rice mills. 
Pop. (dist.) 760,700; (tn) 38,000. 

A1 Beruni, see Behuni. 

Al-Farabi (c. 870-950), Arabic philo¬ 
sopher of Turkish origin. 6. Fareb in 
Transoxiana. He is best known as hav¬ 
ing introduced Aristotle to the Moham¬ 
medan world. A diligent commentator 
on the works of that philosopher from the 
Neo-Flatonist standpoint, he applied the 
political theory of Plato to the problems 
of his day. He exercised considerable 
influence upon Avicenna and Averroes 
(qq.v.), and was known to the medieval 
schoolmen. His complete works {Alpha- 
rabii Opera Omnia) were pub. at Paris in 
1638. There are ods. of his philosophical 
treatises ( A I-Farabi*8 philosophische 
Abhandlungen, 1892) and Ideal State 
{Al-Farcd)i, Der M'listerstaai, 1900) by 
F. Dieterici. The Book of Gems with 
Ismail’s commentary has been trans. by 
M. Horten, 1906. See I. Madkour, Jm 
P lace d*Al-Farabi dans Vi^cole philo- 
sophi/me muJiulw-ane, 1934. 

Al-iarghdni, see Alfraganius. 

Al-Khwarizmi, Arabian mathematician, 
b. Khonxssan, who fl. in the 9th cent. 
He studied and made important astro¬ 
nomical calculations at Bagdad. He 
wrote sev. books on mathematics, among 
which was one on Hindu arithmetic, con¬ 
taining dissertations on the quadratic 
equations, etc. The original name of the 
work was Al-jebr wa*lmiiqabal.a, which was 
cA)n'upted into Algebra. This book was 
the basis on wliich all subsequent medieval 
works on algebra were founded. 

Al>Kindi (fl. 9th cent, ad), Arabic 
philosopher, b. Bagdad. Ho was the first 
of the so-called Arabian school, and intro¬ 
duced into the Islamic world a system 
which combined Aristotclianism and neo¬ 
platonism. His outlook was funda¬ 
mentally religious, and he considered 
philosophy as the ‘handmaid of revela¬ 
tion.’ Of bis numerous works, some 
moral treatises and an introduction to the 


study of Aristotle have been pub. as 
follows: H. Ritter and R. Walzor, Studi 
8U Al-Kindi //, 1938; M. Guidl and R. 
Walzer, Studi &u Al-Kindi I, Uno scritto 
introdviiiro alio studio di Aristotele, 1940. 
See R. Walzer, 'The Rise of Islamic 
Philosophy,’ in Oriens .3, 1950. 

Al'Mamun, or Abdallah III (c. 786- 
833), caliph of the Abbasid dynasty, the 
second son of Haroun al-Raachid (q.v.). 
After defeating his brother Amin he came 
to the throne in 813. He encouraged 
science and the arts, and was famous for 
his generosity and clemency, and for his 
own literary talent. He d. during a 
campaign against Kmperor Theophilus. 

Al-Mokaniia (‘the veiled’), so called 
because he used a veil of green silk to 
hide his ugliness or the effulgent radiance 
of his face. It is not certain what 
his name was, perhaps Hashlm ibn 
Hakim. ITo was one of the many 
who revolted in central Asia against 
the caliphs and, like most of them, 
invoked the aid of religion, calling himself 
God. The movement lasted from about 
780 to 786 when lie perished in the flames 
of his fortress. He is the hero of Moore’s 
Lalla Hookh. 

A1 Segno, It. musical term meaning ‘ to 
the sign.’ It directs the imishdan tt> 
revert to the sign ; S : and continue from 
there to the first double bar or to a plact' 
marked fine (end). 

Al-Sirat (the path) is a bridge thinner 
than a hair and sharper than a sword over 
hell along which all must pass to reach 
paradise. This bridge is not mentioned 
in the Koran but is an accepted dogma of 
Islamic theology. 

Alabama, the ‘Cotton State,’ one of the 
Gulf states of the U.S.A., boundt'd on the 
N. by Tennessee, on the K. by Geor^da, on 
the S. by Florida and the Gulf of Mexico, 
on the W. by Mississippi, and having a gross 
area of 51.609 sq. ni. In the extreme N. 
of the state is part of the fertile valley of 
the Tennessee; to the S. of this lies a hillj' 
region containing parts of the Alleghen^’^ 
and Cumberland ranges, in which coal and 
iron are found. Thc! centre of the state 
is occupied by the Cane-brake or Black 
Bolt, one of the most fertile cotton 
conntrhvs in the world. To the extreme 
S. is a low-lying, sparsely populated dist., 
V(‘ry heavily wooded. The country is 
well Avatered, and the A. aneJ Tomhigbee 
are navigable rivs. Thc learling industry 
of the state is still agriculture. A. ranks 
as one of the leading cotton-producing 
(lists., and Indian corn, tobacco, rice, and 
wheat are widely grown. There are large 
coal, iron, and steel industries In the N., 
and cotton mamif. and th(^ lumber trade 
are consid(Table. The climate is warm 
and equable and very healthy except in 
thc low-lying land in riv. valleys. 

A. takes its name from an Irnfian tribe 
which formerly inhabited this region. 
The ter. now constituting A. was first 
explored in 1540 by the Spaniard, De 
Soto, who passed through it from Florida 
to the Mississippi. The first permanent 
settlement was made by the French on 
Mobile Bay in 1702, and was removed 
to the present site of Mobile in 1711. 
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Towards tho close of the 17th cent. 
France assorted her title to this region» 
basing her claim on the discoveries of 
Marquette and Joliet, who descended the 
Mississippi to the Arkansas in 1673, and 
of La Salle, who sailed down the Missis¬ 
sippi to its mouth in 1682. England, too, 
claimed the region N. of the Gulf of 
Mexico, and the ter. now forming A. was 
included wholly or in part by the Carolina 
Charters of 1663 and 1665, and by the 
Georgitt Charter, 1732. In 17 G 3 the French, 
by the Peace of Paris, coded A. to Great 
Britain; Florida, then a part of A., henng 
also transferred to Great Britain by Spain. 
The treaties of Versailles and Paris led to 
complications over A. between the U.S.A., 
Spain, and England, but at the close of the 
18th cent, all the present area of A., except 
that portion lying S. of the thirty-first 
parallel, was ceded by Great Britain to the 
1\S.A. The Floridas were transferred by 
Great Britain to Spain at the same time. 
In 1705 Si)ain relinquished her claims to 
the ter. N. of the thirty-first parallel. In 
1810, after Spain had virtually given up 
all claims to any ter. in A., A. became a 
state with boundaries as at present, and 
was admitted to the Union. 

Disaster hefoll A. in 1837 as a result of 
the corruption of the note-issuing state 
banks, and the state’s public debt reached 
over 3J million dols. Fiu'the^r trouble 
oociu'r(Mi over the slave-holding question, 
the ‘Alabama Platfonn’ definitely pro¬ 
nouncing against any infringement of 
slave-holding rights. A., in 1860, to¬ 
gether with other cotton states, seceded 
from the Democratic National Convention, 
and as a Confederate state sent out the 
hulk of its male white pop, to fight against 
the N. After the war the Negro pop. 
gained the ascendancy and disfranchised 
the white voters, but financial disaster 
(luickly followed, the st^ate debt reaching 
26 million dols. in 1874. In 1901 a new 
constitution gi'eatly curt/ailing the Negro 
voting power was adopted. A. has 37 
railways, 8 of them trunk lines. More 
than a third of the landowners are 
coloured; there are strict laws against the 
marrlfigc of whites and Negroes. Pop. 
(1950) 3,061,743, of whom 67 per cent are 
white. Tlic state cap. is Montgomory 
(pop. 100.500); the seaport is Mobile, 
Ih’in. tns, Birmingham, Gadsden, Tusca¬ 
loosa, Annlstom 

‘Alabama,* The, Confederate cruiser in 
the Amcr. Civil War wliieh, causing 
iiu mouse loss to the commerce of the 
Federal states, gave rise to tlie celebrated 
Alabama question, and led to strained 
relationship l)etw{Hm the govs, of the 
U.S.A. and Great Britain. Britain accor¬ 
ded to the Confederat;es the status of 
belligerents, and wtus lax in the enforce¬ 
ment of strict neutrality. This very 
nearly precipitated a war between the 2 
countries, which was only averted by 
arbitrtiiion. The A. was built In the 
yard of Messrs Laird & Sons, Birkenhead, 
and the vessel, before coming out in her 
true light by being named after one of the 
seoedifig states, was known as No. 290, 
l.e. her number in the builders* yard; on 
the pretext of making a trial trip, she 


steamed down the Mersey and out to sea 
on 29 July 1862. She mad© for the 
Azores, where, under the direction of her 
commander, Capt. Semrnes, she was 
equipped with arms and ammunition. 
Thus armed she sailed forth on 24 Aug. 
In all sho captured some 68 vessels and 
inflicted direct damage to the extent of 
nearly £1,000,000. Finally, on 19 June 
1864, the Federal warship Kearmrge, 
commanded by Capt. Winslow, caught 
the A. off Cherbourg, and after an hour*s 
engagement, in which the latter vessel 
was reduced to a sinking condition, Capt. 
Sommes surrendered. The prolonged 
negotiations between this country and 
the U.S.A. eventuated in the treaty of 
Washington, 1871, by which it was 
agreed to refer the dispute to a court 
of 5 arbitrators, one each to ho be nomi¬ 
nated by Britain, U.S.A., Italy, Switzer¬ 
land, and Brazil. This court sat at 
Geneva in Dec. 1871, and awarded the 
U.S.A. $15,500,000 in respect of damage 
done by the A. and 2 other vess(ds, the 
Florida and the Shenandoah. The ques¬ 
tion is discussed In most works on 
International Law. See G. W. Lowrey, 
English Neutrality. 1863; W. Dwinelle, 
American Opinions. 1870; M. Bernard, 
Neutrality, 1870. 

Alabama River, 315 m. long, is formed 
by the confluence of the Goosa and the 
Tallapoosa near Montgomery, the cap. of 
A. A short distance above the Mobile it 
unites with the Tombigbeo to form the 
Mobile and Tonsaw 1^. With its tribs. it 
drains the greater part of the state of 
Alabama. 

Alabaster, terra applied to 2 different 
minerals. The A. of the ancts is said to 
have derived its name from the tn of 
Alabastron in Egypt. It is a hard, 
marblc-liko carbonate of lime formed by 
a stalaraitic process, and was in much 
demand for ornamental purposes. The 
‘alabaster box of very precious ointment,* 
mentioned in Matt. xxvi. 7, was made of 
this substaiKje. 

The A. of the present day is gypsum 
(q.v.), a hydrated sulphate of lime. It is 
a much softer mineral than the anct A. 
and slightly soluble in water, but it is 
used for making ornaments, statuettes, 
plaster, and plasterboard for building, etc. 

Alacoque, Marguerite-Marie, St, see 
Paray-le-Monial. 

Alagoas: 1. A state of NE. Brazil since 
1889, bounded on N. and NW. by Per¬ 
nambuco, of which it was originally part 
(until 1817), on SW. by Sergipe, and on 
the E. by the Atlantic. It has an area of 
11,016 sq. m., and a pop. of about 
1,173,000. The soil is fertile, and the 
country well watered, but agriculture is 
only sparingly carried on owing to the 
tropical climate. The chief products are 
sugar, tobacco, coffee, and cotton. 
Maceib is the cap. 

2. Tn in state of same name, near the 
coast, on Lake Manguaba. Formerly the 
cap. of the prov. Now called Mareclial 
Deodoro. Pop. 19,000. 

Alais, see Al.£;s. 

Alajuela, cap. of prov. of same name, 
Costa Rica, 12 m. NW. of San Jos6 and 
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summor resort for the cap., being: 3080 
ft above sea level. The centre of an 
important coffee and sug:ar dist., A. is a 
cathcjdral city and commercial tu; prov. 
is affrlc. area with stock raising" and 
lumbering in lowlands. Area 3700 sq. m.; 
pop. 15,297, (prov.) 148,850. 

Alalakh, cap. of anct kingdom covering: 
the 'Amq plain in Syria, mod. Tell At^hana 
or Acana, E. of Antuakya (Antioch) on II. 
Orontes. FI. in 18th and 15-14tli cents, 
nc. The site was excavated by Sir C. L. 
Woolley in 1937-9, 194()-5l), and yielded 
inscriptions and the palace of its ruler 
larimlim and liis successors. Originally 
explored in the ho]ie of tracing the relation 
of tho E. Mediterranean, llittitc. and 
Mesopotamian civilisations, it furnished 
ovidenee of tho Syrian and llurrian 
culture of a period somewhat earlier than 
that at lias Shamra ((i.v.). See C’. L. 
Woolley, A Forgotien Kingdom. 1953, and 
D. J. Wiseman, The Alalakh Tablet h. 1953. 

Alaleona, Domenico (1881-1928), It. 
musical composer, b. 1 ‘lccuo. lie won a 
place among modern It. nnisicians as a 
national composer of marked originality. 
His Canzoni italiane ami iMudi iifdiane 
are collections which revive the songs of 
ids people and make an attempt to recon¬ 
struct a basis for the syiiiidiony and for 
modern instrumental music. A. alsf> 
contributed some important studies of 
It. musical hist.; his hook Studi milla 
Moria delV oratorio mnsirale in, Italia. 1998, 
1945, contains much valuable rcscarcli. 

Alamanni, or Alamans, nee, Alkmanni. 

Alambagh, fort in Itulia about 1 m. 
from Lucknow, which during t.ln 5 Indian 
Mutiny in 1857 was used as a fortress by 
the rebels. It was taken by Ilavtslock 
and Ontram, and was later defended for 
a long period by the latU'r. Hert> is 
Havelock’s tomb. 

Alameda, residential city in A. co., 
Oilifornia, G ni. from San Francisco. 
Fop. 3C,25G. 

Alamo, ‘Thermopylae of America,’ 
originally a FrancLsean mission, but used 
at the cud of the 18th cent, as a fort. 
In the Texan War of Independence 
(1830) a party of Texans and Americans 
numbering slightly over 180 held it 
against a large number of Mexicans under 
(lien. Santa Anna, (’outiimed assaults 
were repulsed from 24 Feh. to (5 Mar., 
when th(? Mexicans, after storming tlic 
fort three times, obtained entrance. In 
the resultant liand-to-iiand lighting all 
the defenders wore killed. David Crockett 
(q.v.), James Howie, and Wm H. Travis 
were among the dead. 

Alanbrooke, Alan Francis Brooke, Ist 
Viscount (1883- ), Hrit. soldier, b. 
Hagn^ros dc Higorre, France, son of Sir 
Victor Brooke, of Co. Fermanagh, Ireland. 
Educ. abroad and at the Royal Military 
(College, Woolwich, passing out into the 
11.F.A., 1902. Went to Franco in 1914 
witli the Secunderabad (lava.lry Briga<ie, 
1915; Adjutant, 2nd Indian U.H.A. Brig¬ 
ade, 1915; G.S.O.I.R.A., First Army, 1918. 
(>>mmandant, School of Artillery, 1929- 
1932; Army Instructor, Imperial Defence 
College, 1932-4; Commander, 8 th In¬ 
fantry Brigade, 1034-5; Inspector, R.A., 


1035~G; Director of Military Training, 
War Office, 1936-7; Commander of 
Mobile Dlv., 1937-8; O.O.C.-in-Chief, 
Anti-aircraft Command, 1939, (r.O.C,-in- 
Chief, S. Command, 1939-40; Oom- 
raander of Second Army Corps. B.E.F., 
1939-40; Commander-m-Cbicf, Homo 
Forces, 1940-1. Chief of tho Imperial 
General Staff, 1941-G. Field Marslial, 
1944. IVIaster Gunner of St James’s Park 
from 1946; Lord Lieuttmant. of eo. of 
London from 1950; Constable of Tower of 
London, 1950-5. See Sir A. Bryant, 
The Turn of the Tide, 1957, based on A.’s 
diaries of the Second World W ar. 

Aland Islands, sec Ahvexanmaa. 

Alans, Iraniaii-spcakmg trila^ wlileli in 
tho first cent-i. at> lived in tJio steppes 
b(jtwecn tho C’aucasus and the R. Don. 
They were routed i)y tho Visigoths in tlic 
5th cent. 

Alaouites (Alawis), Territory of the, dist. 
of Syria created by France as mandatory 
when i)re-war Syria was ]>artltioncd into 
sev. states. In 1921 the then newly 
formed state of fbo A., together with t hose 
of Damascus }iT»d Aleppo, was made into 
a Syrian fe<lei‘ati(m, hut from 1924 to 1930 
tho A. <*.onKtitulod a sciyiratc regime under 
a Fr. governor. Cap. Latakia. See also 
Syria. 

Alarodn, Hernando de, Sp. navigator 
in tho IGth cent. In J540 ho sailed from 
Acapulco to support the expedition under 
VaH(iuez de Coj'oiiado in searcli of t he 7 
<*ities of Cilxda (Mexico). Jiy (‘xploring 
the Gulf of Califmnia lie proved that 
California was not an is. He als(* 
ascended tin? (Vdorado R. A r(,*port of 
tlio expedition oo<urs in Hakluyt’s 
Voyages^ and the carlj(\st known map of 
tho region was made by Castillo, one of 
liis pilots. 8(^0 Ilorrera, Decade Fi, Bk 
9, and Hakluyt’s }'oyages. 

Alaro6n, Juan Ruiz de (c. 1581-1G39>. 
Sp. dramatist, b. Mexico, d. Madrid. Ho 
graduated in Mexico in KJOG, and in 1(522 
went to Spain to fill a position under the 
council of the Indies. In 1628 his first, 
vol. of 8 drama«s was pub. at Madrid. The 
second vol. of 12 ]days appeared at Bai’ct*- 
lona in 1635. liis work ineludes heroic 
drama, character-plays, and r^omodies of 
intrigue, ami ranks very high in Sp. 
literature. liis plays are carefully writ- 
t.oii in polished stylo. Ids maytori)ie.eo 
luu'ng La I’erdad sosyrrhosa (imit-atiHl by 
(^)rneille in Lc Metdeur). Otliers are Las 
Paredes vyen, Kl Tejedor de Segoeia, and 
Todo eji mntura. He received little c()n- 
temporary appreciation; in* was a hunch¬ 
back, and cruelly i>illori('(l fin* this d<*feet. 
See P. Ilenriquez Crena, Don J. J{. dv 
Alarcdn, Mexico. 1914. 

Alarcdn, Pedro Antonio (1833-91), S]*. 
nov<dist and statesman, b. (Uiadix, d. 
Madrid. Ho was irdemhsl for tlie Church, 
hut soon took iq) journalism, writing for 
the Eco dc/ Ocr.idente of Cadiz, and after 
the revolution of 1854 editing El Ldtigo, 
lie accompanied tho Morocco rnmpaign 
of 1859 as a corrosi)ondcnt, publishing in 
1869 an excellent diary of his experiences. 
In 1864 he entered the Cortes as Liberal 
member for Cadiz, and he lat er fille<l many 
important posts. His short storie.s. 
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poems, and essays were collected tmder 
various titles in 1871, 1875, and 1883. 
His later novels, many on religious sub¬ 
jects, were not so popular as his sketches 
and studios of rustic Spain. Among: his 
works arts .Diario de, un iestiyo rfe la 
i/ucrra de Africa, 1800. Pocaias serlcmas y 
/mniarisiwoH, 1870; PI Sombrero de irea 
picas {The Three-cornered Hat), 1874, and 
i^osas que fueron, 1882. 

Alarcos, see Ciin).vi> Ukai.. 

Alario I (37 O-l 10), King of the Visigoths. 
1 n 304 lie coTninanded the Clothic allies of 
Theodosius against Eiigenius. On the 
dt7ith of Theodosius in 3i).0 he le<l a 
Visigoth revolt against tlie Romans, and 
invaded Greece in 390. Arcadius made 
him governor of lllyricum and tlie Visi- 
g(»ths elected liim their king. In 400 he 
invaded Italy, but was defeated by 
Stilicho at Poilentia and Verona in 403. 
After Stiliciio’s i xecution etTective oppo¬ 
sition to ceased. He ravaged N. Italy 
and (eventually besieged Rome, and 
captured and sacked it in 410. He went 
on to invade S. Italy, but d. suddonly the 
same year at Gosentia. 

Alaric II {d. .OO?), King of the Visigoths. 
He succerMled Kuric in 485. and was a 
wise and tolerant ruler, ordering the 
compilat.ion of the Previarium Aluri- 
i'ianum, a seh'ction from Rom. l(‘gal 
wi-iters, foi‘ tin* use of his governors. His 
prosp(U'ity ultimately brotight. him into 
contiict with the Frankish king (Movis. 
who, on I'cligious gi-ouuds (A. was an 
Ariun), mad(‘ war upon A., whom lie 
defeated and kilh'd at Vogladcnsis 
(moder/i Vouille), near Poitiers. See 
also (Jot ns. 

Alarodian Languages, name which was 
api)li(‘d by plulol(»gists to the CaiiCiiHian 
group of language's, 'riut term is derived 
from the Ala rod ii of Hie eUussical geo¬ 
graphers. 

Ala-Shan, dist. of Inner M(mgolia, 
oe-eupyiiig tlu’i S. part of th(‘ Gold Desert. 
Jt is about 890 m. long and 4 80 in. wide, 
and is very sjairsidy inhabited by Oliits, 
(he pop. Iieing ahont 20.000. The dist. 
is an arid sandy ])lain. with occasional low 
hills and chalk downs. A little grazing is 
done where the absence of saline deposits 
permits. To the E. is the A.-S., or 
Khara-Narim, range, reaching 11,000 ft. 
The prov. was annexed by CUiina in 1()3(>. 

Alaska, ter. of U.S.A., oeeiipies the 
(‘xtreme N\\ . corner of N. America, with 
the adjacent- is., hinng hounded (»n the N. 
by th(! Arctic Ocean, on tin* E. by the 
Yukon (list, of O.iiiada and Rrit. (Adumbia, 
on the S. by the Paeitic Ocean, and on the 
W. by Bluing Sea and Straits. It was 
formerly known as Hiis.sian America. It 
has an ariui of 590,884 sp. m.. and a pop. 
of 128,000, of whom n(*avly 28.000 are 
whites and the remainder chielly Indians, 
vvith afew’ hurnired .ia-iianose, N(‘gro(?s. and 
(’hiucse. There is a lloatlng pop. of 
20,000 (excluded from the above) em¬ 
ployed in the mines, on the railways, and 
in the conning industry. The country 
may be divided into 4 dlsts. The Pacitlc 
mt. belt, along the S. coast, contaiiiK 4 
ranges, the Goast. tlie St Elias, the 
.Aleutian, and the Alaskan, apparently n 


continuation of the C^oast Range of W. 
America. Sev. lofty iieaks are found 
here, including Mt l^nford, 16,200 ft; Mt 
St Elios, 18,024 ft; Mt McKinley, 20,300 
ft; and Mt Foraker, 17,000 ft. This (list, 
comprises the basins of the Copper and 
Siisitna rivs. The coast is dcieply in¬ 
dented and prceipltouH, and bordered by 
numerous is. The (central Plateau, at an 
avemge (deration of 3000-5000 ft, is a 
rolling upland with deep chaimels 
trenched by rivs., the chief of which are 
the Yukon and the Kuskokwim. The 
Rocky Mt system, which enters A. as a 
wi(l(^ belt comprising sev. ranges, with 
l>oaks of 7000 and 8000 ft, merges into 
(he Kndicott Range, and dies away 
towuirds th(‘ Arctic Ocean. The Arctic 
slope, divided into the Anuktuvuk 
I>lateau and the featureless coastal plain, 
is as yet very little known. Rut in 1938 
a Harvard Univ. expedition, led by 
Bradford 'W'ashburn, discovered, during 
aerial reconnaissance, a huge inland ice- 
fi(dd, which is now eomfiuted to be nearly 
250 m. long and to be the source of the 
huge glaciers of A., such as tlie Bering 
glacier (30 m. wide) and the Malaspina 
(.■>0 m. wide). Tiie ice-lleld is hemmed in 
by a maritime mt range, whose ptjaks 
iang(‘ from 10,000 to nearly 20,0(H) ft 
above sea level. This range extends 
from the (.\ji»per R. valley above Cordova 
to the Alsek R. valley in the Yukon. Thi' 
rivs. of A. are large, numerous, and 
navigable. The great system of tin' 
Yukon falls into (he Bering Sea. The N. 
rivs. are (jomparatively iinimportaut. 
The chief industries of A. in the jmst hav<‘ 
been llsh and fnr. The salmon fl.sheries 
arc very fine. Whaling has lately fallen 
off eoiisidi'rably. The fnr trade, com¬ 
prising seal, sea-otter, and sev. varieties 
of fox, is also on tJie tieerease. Keindeci- 
have l>eon brought in fi'om Siberia, and 
there u»re now upwards of 600,000 head in 
tht^ country* yielding an increasing ton¬ 
nage of reindeer meat for export. The 
iiumher of fox(\s is also inennising, and th(^ 
value of fur-bearing animals exjiortcd 
ivaeluvs .-£47.5,000 a year. Salmon-hshing 
is ail important activity, and there ar(? 
ade(]uate stringent laws for the protection 
of the fisheries. There are also valuahh' 
fnr-s(‘al herds on the I^rihilof Is., tin' 
(‘-stlrnated iiumlxT of animals b('ing ( lose' 
t.o 2 inillioTi. Agricultun^ suffers from 
the shortuoss of the sutiiiner, but the 
soil appears to ho rich, and experiments 
go to show that numei'ous hardy vi^ge- 
tahles and sev. cereals may be grown in 
many ])arts of the country, while thei 
abundanec of grazing grasses offers 
po.ssibilities of pastoral develoxum'iit.. 
The timb(T resoimes art' .still untouched. 
The miiuu-al wealth of A. lias only lately 
been cx])loit(‘d. G»old was first found in 
1850, and prospee.tiiig has gone on evei’ 
since, though as yet no veins of the ricii- 
ness of the Klondike deposits have been 
found, (4ol(l is worked ehi(ifly in SE. A., 
where a low-grade ore is found, on the 
Yukon R., and on the W. coast. The 
value of gold production in recent yearn 
has been more than 825,000,000,000 per 
annum. Copper, silver, coal, lignite, 
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gypsum, and, marble are also mined. A. 
trades almost exclusively with the U.S.A., 
and to the Amer. NW. states and Seattle 
the trade is an important one. The 
range of clLinato is considerable. A. htis 
short, very hot summers and long, severe 
wintei's. The seat of go\\ is at Juneau 
((?U00); other important tns are KctcJii- 
kan. r»J()0; Amdiorage, Sitka, 

2000: Fairbanks, 5800: and Nome, 1900. 
There are some 18 incorporated tns; most 
of them are equipped with all modern 
advantages, such as eleet-rit; lighting, and 
some of them hav(‘ iq)-to-date means of 
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THE OLP I'lOXICI'Ul HOAD 

A section, later abandoned, of the Alaska 
Highway, near Champagne, Yukon. 


\\a,t('r supply. Tin* best, harbour along 
the \V. coast is at Teller on Fort (.Clarence, 
near the W. tij) of Seward l^eninsula. A. 
wa^ discovered by Vitus Tiering ((pv.) in 
1741. In 1807 it was jnirehased from 
Russia by the C.S.A. In 1900 A. 
received power to elect a delegate to the 
IT.S. Congress. A law was passed by 
the Congn^ss in 1912 conferring Icsgislative 
power on A. and constituting Juneau the 
(’Up. of the ter.: it also created a railroad 
commission. The rail route fi*om Seward 
to Fairbanks, projected in 1915, and com¬ 
pleted in 1923, comprises altogether 
500 m. of track and eoimeets t lu^ terminus 
with the coal-ttclds at Matanuska. The 
U.S. Gov. has secured the consent of 
Canada for a railroad survey of a line con- 
noe.ting the Canadian National Railways 
with the Alaskan railroad. Tlie route 
ext-ends from the vicinity of Prince 


George, Ilrit. Columbia, via the Rocky Mt 
Trench to an intersection with the 
Alaskan railroad SW. of Fairbanks. The 
gov. of A. is charged with the education 
of the whites, while education of the 
native elements is in the hands of tlie 
Alaskan div. of the LhS. Ofiico of Educa¬ 
tion. There Is an ogric. college and school 
of mines at Fairbanks. 

Boundary Commission, 1903. The dis¬ 
pute bctw'con the IT.S.A. and Canada 
began with a treaty betw'oen Russia and 
Great Britain in 1825, whieli laid down a 
boundary line for that part of the deeply 
indented coa.st which runs up frfun the 
Portland (>anal to Mt St Elias, embrac¬ 
ing a narrow' strip of coastline and the 
Alexander Archipelago; this line, which 
w'as to follow^ ‘the tops of the mountains 
parallel to the coast, to meridian 141,’ 
limited the strip to 10 marine leagues 
from the coa.st, following the windings 
of the coastline. In 1867 the IJ.S.A. 
purchased the Russian-Alaskan CJo.’s 
ter., and then follow'cd a period of dis¬ 
putes betw'een Canada, the U.S.A., and 
Groat Britain on the question wlietiicr 
the International line w^as to go across or 
round the imhmtatlons of the <‘oast. An 
attempt to settle this dispute by a joint 
high eonmiission in 1897 broke down, but 
in 1903 it was agreed to decade the 
question by a commission of 6 ‘impartial 
jurists’ from (Canada, U.S.A., and (ireat 
Britain. Tlie commissioners were Lord 
Alverstone, LordCddef Justice of England; 
Sir L. Jette and Mr A. IL Aylesw'orth of 
(^/ariada, law’yers of repute; and Senator 
II. (!. Lodge, lion. Elihu Root, and 
Senator G. Turner of the U.S.A. The 
decision, not signed by the Canadian re]»- 
resentatJvf?s, favoured the Amer. con¬ 
tentions, giving (-anada no access to the 
inlets down to the Portland (./anal, and 
ordy 2 of the is. elaimed. In (’anada 
much feeling w'as arouscMl against Lord 
Alvcrstoiie’s vote as being dictated by 
Brit, policy in regard to the U.S.A., but 
the award has since come to bo looked 
upon in Canada as a good workable com¬ 
promise. See a series of artieh^.s in 
1908-9 in the University Magazine of 
Montreal. At the; end of 1938 the Brit. 
Columbia Legislature voted $25,000 for 
a preliminary survey of a proiiosed 
highway connecting A. with tlie U.S.A. 
through Brit. Columbia. The President 
of the U.S.A., at the same time, appointed 
a commission to study routes and costs 
{.see next section). 

The Alaska 11 ighiray. The A. Highway 
w’as opened on 29 (JcT. 1942. It is 1523 ni. 
long, and runs from Dawson Creek, Brit. 
(Columbia, following the general line of 
the airports which Canada had con¬ 
structed at Fort Nelson, Watson Lake, 
and Whitehorse, and thence via Boun¬ 
dary and Big Delta to Fairbanks. The 
highway links A. and the U.S.A. There 
has been much joint effort bctwT‘en 
Canada and the U.S.A. for the develop¬ 
ment of A., particularly in relation to 
Brit. Columbia. On 23 Jan. 1943 the 
joint economit; rommittecs of th(‘ 2 
countries undertook an international 
study of the vast ri^gion comprising A., 
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the Yukon, and parts of the NW. Ters. 
and Brit. Columbia. This followed other 
(X)-operative action, particularly the 
settlnf? up by President Roosevelt and 
Mr Mackenzie King: of a joint defence 
board, and later various other joint 
boards were set up in the economic field. 
Tlic major asjieot of this jrreat joint effort 
was the progrrainmc for the defence of A. 
and its use as a base for offensive action 
agralnst Japan. The Defence Boani re¬ 
commended, and Canada constructed, a 
loni? line of air bases uniting: the interior 
of the continent with the advanced po.sts 
in A. and N. Hint. Columbia. The con¬ 
struction of the airway to A. presented a 
problem of supply which could be effec¬ 
tively solved only by the building: of a 
road, and the A. Riffbway was constructx^d 
l>y U.S. Army engineers and Canadian 
and Amcr. contractors with remarkable 
speed. An offshoot, from the A. Highway 
was plotted from Champagne to the deep¬ 
water landing at Haines on Lynn Canal, 
thereby greatly enhancing tlie usefulness 
of the liighway as a channel of distribu¬ 
tion. Canadian airmen, operating from 
.Maskan bases, attacked Jap. shipping and 
installations in the Aleutians. Tlie lost 
link in the highway from the NW. tip of 
the N. Amer. continent to the Panama 
Canal is under construction from the S. 
frontier of Mexico to Panama. The high¬ 
way forms part of the Inter-Amer. 
Highway extending for KLShO m. from 
A. to Argentina. Numerous countries 
are involved in the road, which runs 
from Fairbanks (A.) tlirough Brit. 
Columbia to Seatt le, and leaves the U.S. A. 
at Laredo (Texas). The A. Highway also 
formed a ‘NW. passage’ along which were 
transported vital supplies to Russia via 
the liering Straits. See Benjamin 11. 
Kizer, TJie U.S.-Canadian Northwest, 
Pi'incoton, 1943. 

Alauda (Lat., ‘lark’), belongiog to the 
family AlaudiLlao of the Passeriformes, is a 
graminivorous l>ird. Tlie wings arc broad 
and long, tlie tail is short, the head 
feat h(;rs may form a crest. A. arvensus is 
th(f skylark, Lullnla arborca the wood-lark. 

Alausi, tu in Chimborazo prov., 
Ecuador, 70 m. E. of Cuayaquil, situated 
oil a plateau of the Andos at an altitude 
of 85,53 ft. A. is on the Ouayaquil- 
Qiiito railway (the A. loop is an engineer¬ 
ing triumph). Pop. 4800. 

Alava, Sp. prov., largest and moat 
southerly of the Basiiue provs. (q.v.). It 
coiltn.i 118 part of the Cantabrian Mts 
(q.v.), and is watered by triba. of the 
Ebro (q.v.), including the Zadorra. The 
mts arc well wooded and rich in minerals, 
and in the vallcy.s cereals, tlax, hemp, 
fruit, oil. and wine arc produced. The 
cap. is Vitoria (q.v.). Area 1176 sq. m.; 
pop. 119,350. 

Alawis, see. Al.4ouiti<:s. 

Alb, lit urgical vestment consisting of a 
white linen tunic with narrow sleeves and 
a hole for the head, ultimately derived 
from the tunica alba of Rom. citizens. 
Originally plain, in the 10th cent, em¬ 
broidered bands were employed for 
borders and cuffs, and later ‘apparels/ 
i.e. square patches of ornamentation, 4 or 


5 in number, were added. Lace Is often 
used at the cuffs and on the skirt. 



Alba (aiK^t Alba Pompeia), It. tn in 
Piedmont (q.v.), on the TAnaro. It has a 
15th-cent. Oothic rAthedral. Pop. 8000. 

Alba, Duke of, see Alva. 

Alba lulia, or Alba JuUa (anct Apulum; 
Cor. Karlsburg; Mtigyar Qyulafeh6rv4r), 
tn of Rumania, near the Murey (q.v.), 4,5 
}n. NE. by N. of Hunodoara. It is on© 
of the oldest tns of Transylvania (q.v.), 
and ia on the site of the Rom. settlement 
of Apulum. Its bishopric was founded 
in the 11th cent., and its cathedral (re¬ 
built 1443) belongs pai’tly to that time, 
and contains the tomb of .Tanos Himyadi 
(q.v.). The union of Transylvania with 
Rumania was proclaimed at A. in 1918. 
Pop. 15,000. 

Alba Longa (C‘astcl Candolfo, q.v.), anct 
tn of Latium, Italy, on a ridge overlook¬ 
ing the Alban Lake, 15 m. SE. of Rome. 
Said to have been founded by Ascauius, 
sou of Aeneas. It was the legendary hp. 
of Romulus and Remus and centre of 
tJio Lat. League. Dc>stroyod by Tullus 
Hostilius, third king of Home, it was never 
rebuilt. 

Alba Pompeia, see Alba. 

Alba Regia, see SzliKLSFEiiltRvjLR. 

Albacete: 1. Sp. prov. in Murcia (q.v.). 
It is in genoml a tableland, hilly in places, 
and has fertile valleys and plains. The 
main iiidastries are stock-raising and 
agriculture. Area 5739 sq. m.; pop. 
403.000. 

2. Sp. tn, cap. of the prov. of A. It has 
a line lOth-cent. church, still unfinished, 
produces wine and saffron, has a c.atUe 
fair, and is famous for it.s knives. Pop. 
73,850. 

Albaoore, name given to the long-finuod 
tunnies, Thunnus alalunga and T. germo. 
The pectoral fins are very long and sabi'e- 
shapod. The A.a rarely exceed a length 
of 3 or 4 ft. 

Alban, St, protomartyr of Britain, b. 
Verulamium (now St Albans) in the 3rd 
cent., and converted to Christianity late 
in life. Ho suffered martyrdom by the 
sword about 304. King Offa founded 
the famous monastery of St Albans on the 
site of his death in 795. Ills feast is on 
22 June. 
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Alban Hills (It. Monti Albani), iiit ran^rc 
iu the Apennines (q.v.), SK. of Home 
(q.v.). The Appian Way {see At*pia 
Via) runs at its foot, and on Monte Cavo 
(3100 ft; anet Mons Alban us) stood the 
temple of Jupiter Latiarls (sec JrpiTim). 
See (Umpagna Di Roma and Alhano, 

1>AKK. 

Albani, famous Kotn. family, said to 
Im-ve come orijfinally from Albania and to 
huA'e settled at IJrbino in the KUli cent. 
J’he fame of the house bepan with the 
acctvssion of Giovanni Fraiu^esco A. to the 
l>apal throne in 1700 as (Meinent. XI. 
Numerous other memberb of the family 


in 1911 she pub. her reminlscencoH, 
B'orty Years of So7i{i, and at her fai'ewoll 
concert at the Albert Hall received a 
purse of Kold. In 1925 she was piven a 
Civil List pension, and created D.B.E. 
Sullivan’s scd.tinj^ of the Golden J^egcnd 
was inspired by her voice, and Gounod 
composed his Mors ft Vita as a special 
tribute to her. 

Albani, Francesco (1578--lf)60), It. 
painter of the Oarrticci school, b. Bologna 
and d. there. Ho i)ainted numerous 
altar-pieces, but i)referretl mythological 
or pastoral subjects. Ills 12 beautiful 
<diildren served as models for many of hi.s 
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A MOSAIC PAVK.MENT 

in the Byzantine Baptistcrium at Bulriuto 


were cardinals and other high Church 
oflicials. Cardinal Alessandro A. (1092— 
1779) was a determined enemy of the 
Stuarts. Ho also formed the famous art 
collection at the Villa A. at Rome. The 
family died out in the 19th cent. 

Albani, Dame Emma (1 H17 1930), stage 
name of Mario Louise. Emma. (..Vu’lle 
Lajeunesse, (Canadian singer, b. Chambly, 
near Montreal. Trained in music by her 
father, she first appeared in public at 
Albany, New York, in 1803. After 
studying in Pari.s and Milan she made her 
oj>era debut at Mes.sina in 1870 as Amina 
hi La Sonnambula. In 1872 she ax>peared 
in London with the Royal It. Opera, 
later visiting Paris (1872). the U.S.A. 
(1874), St Petersburg (1878), Berlin 
(1884), etc. In 1878 she married Ernest 
Gye, lessee of CWent Garden. She later 
left opera for oratorio, and sang at all the 
cdilcf festivals and before many European 
monarchs. On the eve of her retirement 


most famous itaintings. now al Rome. 
Dresden, and in the Louvre, He opencid 
a Rom. acad(uny. 

Albania, auct name of N. Azerbaijan 
{see Azekbaman). 

Albania, independent Balkan state 
made up of part.s t)f the old Turkish i»rovH. 
of Scutari, Vanina, Koso\o, and Monastir. 
l*rior to 1939 it was a monarchy which, 
before 1912, fonned a part of the Turkish 
Empire. It consists of a very moun¬ 
tainous strip of land lying on the W. 
shore of the Balkan Peninsula, between 
Montenegro ami the N. boundary of 
(irceco. Until recently it was little 
explored. The mts of N. A. form the 
watershed between the Aegean and the 
Adriatic Seas; they consist of a high 
mass of rocky mts which spread thi’ough 
Montenegro to tlio Adriatic. 4’he high¬ 
lands of A, may be described as lying hi 
the N. and the mts of central A. being* 
of a more undulating character. Owing 
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to the character of the inte, tlie rlvH. 
which flow from E. to W. are not navigr- 
able. The chief rivs. are the Boyana and 
the Drill. The mineral wealth of A. is 
liroba-bly g:n‘at, but the eoniitry is almost 
entirely unexploitod. It lias splendid 
forests, and produces wine and olive oil. 
The child means of subsistence are cattle* 
i-eariuff in the plains, sheep- and goat- 
rearing in the mta. The pop. of A. is 
roughly estimated at about 1,200,POO. 
'riie chief tns are Tirana, Scutari, and 
Durazzo (qq.v.). As a race the Albanians 
are one of tiie most anct in the Balkan 
Peninsula; tlioy arc noted for their sturdy 
independence and for the tenacity with 
which tijey have clung to their customs 
and traditions. The majority of the 
Albanians are Muslims; the remaining 
portion of the ]»op., roughly two-fifths, 
iielong either to the (4k or the Bom. 
('atholic Church. A numhei' of interest¬ 
ing Bom. remains proves tlie existence of 
a Bom. iiifiucnce in A. Three ports, the 
present Pollina (itom. Apollonia), Dur¬ 
azzo (Bom. Dyrrachtuin), and Avloiia 
(Bom. Aiilon), on the Adriatic, must havi* 
been thriving tns during the days of Bom. 
authority. After a long period of disuse, 
the two latter are gjadually returning t<> 
a ]K>sition of Importance. 

Histor)/. During th(^ 4tii and ath cents. 
A. was in t-lic hands of the (4oths; in the 
()th it becanic a i»a,rt of ihe E. 

Empire under .Tustiniaii, and in the 
following cent, came under the rule of 
the Serbs, wlio held it, with a short lireak. 
until the 14th cent. In the 12th cent, 
for a short p<‘rlod the Normans, under 
Kobert (Iniscard, tried to form a kingdom 
there, and Michael ('omnenus, after the 
setting up of the Bat. Empire, retired to 
A. and tried to imild up an independent 
kingdom. During the latter half of the 
13th and the beginning of the 14th cent, 
the Angevin kings of Sicily ruled A. The 
Sorbs, however, r(‘-eHtah. theh* power and 
retained it until the death of tliishau in 
1360. Ihdween the downfall of Seri) 
rule and the estnl). of Turkish power, A. 
was ruled by native ebieftains. During 
(he laDi and ICth cents., however, in spite 
of prolonged reslstanee, A. gradually fell 
into the hands of the Turks, finally becom¬ 
ing a Turkisli prov. in 174S. In the IHth 
and earlv 10th cents, attempts were made 
by individual Albanian chieftains to 
estab. their indeijcndenee in A., but tliesi' 
bad no lasting Rue<‘esH. At the eoii- 
I’lusioTi of the Balkan wars (<i.v.) the 
treaty of London settled the indepeu- 
deiiee of A., May 1013: a ruler was to be 
ohoseu hy the powers, and Prince William 
of Wied was in\ ited to take up the office. 
(In 21 Eel). 1014 I’rinec William received 
at Neuwied an Albanian de])utation, 
consisting of Essad J’asha (q.v.) and a 
number of Albanian chieftains, who 
ofTiTcd him the ei-own on behalf of the 
Albanian people', which he accepted. His 
position was beset with many (lifficnlties, 
not least among which w'as the i|uestion 
of N. Epirus, wliere a revolt took place 
on his arrival in A. lie was known in A. 
by the title of Mpnt (said to be a moditl<*a- 
lion of linperalor). It was evident, on 


the outbreak of the First World War, that 
thoro was no stability in this arrangement 
of a petty principality created by the 
influence of Germany with the object of 
furthering Austro-HimgariaQ policy in 
the Balkans. Prince William left A. when 
Austria declared w’ar on Serbia, and 
Krsad Pasha became self-appointed ruler 
of the country. In Dec. 1914 Italy dis¬ 
patched an expedition to Avlona on the 
Albanian coast as a set-off to Austrian 
aggrandisement in Serbia. The Ententi' 
in 191 a ])roTniHed A. to Italy as part of 
the price of It. support in the war. 
Una ware of this, the Dual Monarchy, in 
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The donkey Is carrying water. 


the cndetivonr to purchase It. ncutrahly, 
offered Italy sovereignty over Avlona 
and a free hand in A. Later in 191a, 
how'ever, after the Monteni'grin cap. 
had fallen, the Anstrians marched south¬ 
ward into A., captured Scutari, and 
reached the heights of Tirana (Jan. 1910). 
Meanwhile Bulgarian lrooi)s had also 
crossed tlie frontier and occupied K1 
Hassan. The Italians evacuated Durazzo, 
but continued to bold Avlona, and so 
dominated 8. A. At the conferouce in 
San Bemo, 1920, A. was mandated to 
Itjily. Later a rep. was proclaimed 
with a constitution pro\iding for a 
Parliament of .'ll elected members and 
a Senate of 18 under a president (Ahmed 
Zogu or Zog, 1925). In 1928 the (JJon- 
stitueut Assembly proclaimed A. a deino- 
eratie monarchy, Ahmed Zogu assuming 
the title of Zog I. King of the Albanians . 
In 1939 Italy suddenly invaded A., after 
air-raids over the chief tns. Zog fled the 
country, and soon afterwards t he euuntr>' 
was proclaimed an It. protectorate. The 
Italian move was geucinlly intei iu'ctcd as. 
part of the x\xi8 policy of encircling Yugo¬ 
slavia, and also designed to give Italy 
still greater influence in the IModiter- 
raneaii. In the (‘onrse of the It. invasion 
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of Greece in 1940 the Greeks captured 
various strategic points in A., and but for 
Ger. Intervention would probably have 
driven the Italians out of the Balkans. 
In 1942 the premier of the Albanian 
‘puppet’ gov. of A. announced a pro¬ 
gramme for complete ‘fusion’ of the 
Italo-Albanian union, indicating that A. 
would be entirely absorbed into the It. 
Empire. But Albiuiian patriot forces 
eventually entered the cap. on 20 Nov. 
1944, and Burazzo was liberated the 
following day, A. thereby regaining her 
independence. In Nov. 194.') the pro¬ 
visional gov. of Enver Hoxha was recog¬ 
nised by the allied govs.; elections held 
in Dec. 194 5 returned a Communist- 
controlled assembly. In Jan. 1946 A. 
was proclaimed a People’s Itep. It 
lias since followed a policy In line with 
Soviet Russia’s. Efforts have been made 
to give the country new industries and 
better communications (the first railway 
was built in 1947), and new measures 
taken to improve health and education, 
after the Soviet pattern, i^ee Balkan 
W ar, The; Scutari; Serbia. 

Language and Literature. Albanian is 
an Indo-European language with no ob¬ 
vious affinity to any other, though some 
scholars have found features in common 
with certain Caucasian languages. The 
Lat. alphabet is used, and much of the 
vocabulary is borrowed from Greek, Latin, 
or Slavonic. It is divided into 2 dia¬ 
lects (Gog, spoken in the N., and Tosk, 
spoken in the S.); but a tmifled literary 
language has now been foimed. The 
earliest fragment in Albanian is a form 
of baptism printed in 1462, now preserved 
in Florence. Albanian literature has 
11. since the 17th cent., much of it in 
the Turkish period being pub. abroad 
(Italy, Egypt, etc.). It is especially rich 
in poetry, and there is an extensive folk 
literature. See S. E. Mann, A Short 
Albanian Oraminar, 1932; An Historical 
A Ibanian-En glish Dictionary , 1948; 

Albaniafi Literature: An Outline, 1955. 

See also C. A. Ch(!krezi, Albania Past 
and Present, 1919; R. Matthews. Sons of 
the Eagle: Wanderings in Albania, 1937; 
Julian Amery, Sons of the Eagle: A Study 
in Guerilla War, 1948. 

Albano, Lake, It. lake, in Lazio (q.v.), 
12 m. SE. of Romo, beside the Appian 
Way (see Arpia Via). It is in the Alban 
Hills (q.v.), and is formed in the basin of 
an extinct volcano. The timiiel hy which 
it is drained is said to owe its existence to 
a pronouncement of the Delphic oracle 
(see Delphi) that Veii (q.v.) would not 
fall until the waters of A. reached the sea, 
(Circumference 6 m. 

Albans, St, see St Albans. 

Albany, Count, assumed name of the 2 
brothers, John Sobieski Stolberg Stuart 
(1797-1872) and Charles Edward Stuart 
(1799-1880), who claimed to be descen¬ 
dants of the Young Pretender. Both 
served on the Continent under Napoleon 
till his final defeat, and then settled 
successively in London, the Scottish 
Highlands, and Austria. 

Albany, Dukes of, title created first in 
1398 and bestowed on Robert Stewart, 


Earl of Fife. The title has been revived 
at various periods in Brit, liist., being 
conferred on Darnley by Mary Queen of 
Scots in 1565, held by James 1, Charles 
I, and James II, and again bestowed on 
the youngest brother of George I, on the 
yoimger brother of George III, and on 
the second son of George III, It was 
finally revived in 1881 by C^ueen Victoria 
for her youngest son Prince Leopold. 

Albany, Leopold George Duncan Albert, 
Duke of (1853-'84), jmungest son of Qm^en 
Victoria. He was known as l’ritu‘e 
Leopold until created Duke of A. in 1881, 
and ho married I’rincess 1161t?ne 
Waldeck-Pyrmont. 1882. His daughter 
Alice married the future first Earl of 
Athlone in 1904. His son succeeded to 
the dukedom of Baxe-Coburg in 1900, 
fought for Germauy in the First W^orld 
War, and was deprived of his Brit, titles 
in 1919. A. w’os a liberal patron of 
literature and odu(;atiou. 

Albany, Louise Maximilienne Caroline, 
Countess of (1752-1824), eldest daughter 
of Prince Clustuvus Adolphus of Btohllxag- 
Gedern, b. Mous. Bhe wiis married to 
the Young Pretender in the days of 
his decline, but the marriage proved 
childless and most unhappy. In 178(> 
she fled from her husband and threw 
herself on the protection of Henry Stuart, 
her b^other-in-law^ Bho tliem liv(5d 
quietly and happily, interestiug herself 
in literatm*e. In 1788 Cliarles d. and she 
is said by some to have married the 
poet Alfleri. Sec life by Ci. R. Preedv, 
1945. 

Albany, Canadian riv., rising in Lake 
St Joseph and flowing into .James Bay; 
total length, 500 m. It is navigable up 
to Martin’s Falls. Fort A. stands at its 
mouth. 


Albany: 1. Tim co. tu of A. (io. and 
cap. of the state of New York, I’.B.A.; 
situ.'ited oil the W. bank of the Hudson 
R. The fli'st settlement was made here 
in 1614 by the Dutch, who called the place 
Fort Nassau. In 1664 it was o(Cui>ied 
and named by the English. In 1754 there 
was held here the general couferom.e of 
the states, in which plans for a closer 
tmion were mooted. It played an impor¬ 
tant part in the Amer. war of indeixm- 
dence, and became the state cap. in 1797. 
It has a number of maguifieent public 
buildings, among w hicli may be mentioned 
the state capitol (1879), one of the c(»st- 
liest in the U.B.A., the city hall, the 
Federal Building, and tlie state museum 
of natural hist. The capitol was par¬ 
tially demolished by fire in Mar. 1911, and 
many valuable documents were destroyed. 
A. is an important raiUvay and c<unmereiai 
centre. The chief iiidustrieH arc brewing 
oil refining, j)rinting, publlshiug, njoat 
packing, and the mannf. of nuudiinerv 
chemicals, paper and wood T)roduets 
heaters, foundry products, textiles, cloth¬ 
ing, and food-stufl’s. Pop. 134,995. 

2. The co. tu of Dougherty co., Georgia 
U.B.A., at tlio moutJi of the Kiiichafoonu 

settled in 

1836, and became a city in 1907. It is 
a major market and processing centre for 
pecans and peanuts, and inanufs. thread 
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aheetinf?, hosiery, lumber, fertiliser, candy, 
and farm machinery. Pop. HI,155. 

3. Co. seat of Linn co., Oregon, on the 
Willamette R. It is a rail, trade, and 
shipping centre for a farm and orchard 
area, and manufs. lumber, leather goods, 
and furniture. Pop. 10,000. 

Albany, port and municipality of W. 
Australia, on the Princess Royal Harbour, 
245 m. SSE. of Perth, with a fine harbour. 
It was first settled as a penal colony in 
1820. Pop. 4700. 

Albategnius, or APBattan (850-929), 
properly Mohammed ben Gebii‘ ben Sinan 
al Rattuni, his surname being taken from 
his native tn Battan in Mesopotamia, 
Arab chief and astronomer who, while 
following in general the Ptolemaic 
system, made sev. imiirovements thereon. 
He obtained more accurate values of the 
obliquity of the ecliptic and of the pre¬ 
cession of the equinoxes lhan those 
previously determined, and produ(;ed 
improved tables of the positions of the 
sun and moon. His astronomica] treatises 
were trails, into Jjat. by Plato Tiburtinus 
early in the 12th cent., and printed at 
Nuremberg in 1537 and 1645. 

Albatross, a species of large sea bird 
belonging to the family Diomedoidae, 
which together with the iietrcls forms the 
order Procel lari i formes. The external 
nostrils are more or less tubular. 

'I'he I)iomcdeida(‘ contain 14 species of 
A. found in the S. Ocean and in the 
tropical and N. Pacific oceans. The 
wandering A. {Diomedca vxulans)^ which 
has a wing span of up to 14 ft, is the 
largest oc(M»uic bird. It ranges between 
latitudes 30“ and 60“ S. A.s feed mainly 
on squids and fishes and nest on remote 
oceanic, islands. A single wliite egg is 
laid. 

Albedo, astronomical term applied to 
the ratio of the light reflected from the 
surface of a body to that whicJi falls upon 
it, e.g. the A. of the moon (1/14) is the 
fraction of the sun's light falling upon it 
which is reflected. The following A.s of 
sonu^ of the bodies of the solar system are 
taken from Earth, Moon, and Planets, 
by Fred L. \Vhipi)lo (q.v.), but oiunions 
differ r<*garding the actual figures. 
Mercury, 0 07; Venus, 0 o9; Earth, 0 5; 
Moon, 0 07: Mars, 015; .Tujiiter, 0*44; 
Ssturn, 0-42; Uranus, 0-45; Neptune, 
0-52: l^luto, small. 

Albemarle, Dukes and Earls of, variant 
form of the Norman name Autnalo. The 
first earldom was created by William the 
Uonqueror, who gave his brother-in-law 
Odo of Aumale the lordship of the Isle 
of riolderness in Yorkshire. In 1180 
M'illinm de Mandeville, son of the adven¬ 
turer of StepluMis reign, succeeded to the 
title by rnarringe. Huring the century 
following it was licld in conjunction with 
the earldom of Dcvonsliire, and towai’ds 
the end of the reign of Henry 111 it lapsed 
to the evowm. Revived subsequently by 
the royal prerogative, it was conferred on 
Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, in 
1419, and in 1660 the earldom w'us raised 
to a duchy and conferred on Gen. Monek 
hy fiiarles 11. The newly cTeal.ed title 
became extinct in 1688, but was conferred 


in 1696 again as an earldom on Van 
Keppel, a trusted follower of William 
III, and has been in the Keppel family 
ever since. The 9 th oarl (6. 1882) 

succeeded to the title in 1942. See also 
Monck, George. 

Albemarle Sound, a large inlet on the 
coast of N. Carolina, about 55 m. long 
and 5-" 15 m. wide. It is crossed by the 
Intraooastal Waterway. It received its 
name from the Duke of A. of Charles II’s 
creation. 

Albenga (auct Albium Ingaunum), It. 

seaport in Liguria (q.v.). It is on the 
Gulf of Genoa (q.v.) at the moutli of the 
Neva. There are Rom. remains, a 5th- 
cent. baptistery, and numerous medieval 
buildings, including a 13th~15th-cent. 
cathedral. It is known for its peaches 
and artichokes. Pop. 11,000. 

Alb6niz, Isaac (1860-1909), Sp. pianist 
and composer, b. CamprodOn, Catalonia. 
A musical iirodigy, ho learned the piano 
08 a child, appearing in public at the 
Teatro Romea, Barcelona, when only 4. 
He led a picturesque life for some ytm^rs 
as a concert-giver in N. and S. America, 
and later went to the Brussels Conser¬ 
vatoire, where lie studied under the 
auspices of King Alfonso XII. He failed 
as a musical comedy impresario, but 
throughout his vicissitudes, including 
heavy losses in financial speculation, he 
was fortunate in receiving, at crucial 
moments, the protection and Inlluonce of 
the best advisers, including the Conde de 
Morphy, the Sp. musicologist. In musical 
reform A. was an innovator of the ‘new 
Spanish school.* and his name as a piano 
composer is known in all countries. As 
pianist ho' was specially famous for his 
rendering of (Jouperin, Scarlatti, Bach, 
Chopin, and Schubert. Eventually he 
gave up the piano to devote himself to 
composition. His operas include Pcpila 
Jimenez, He.yiri/ Clifford, and Merlin’, 
among his other works are the orchestral 
suite, Catalonia, and a great number of 
piano works, including the 12 magnificent 
pieces entitled Iberia. 

Alberni, see Port Alberni. 

Alberoni, Giulio (1664-1752), It. bishop 
and Sp. politician, b. near Ihacenza, Italy, 
w'here his father was a gardener. He 
took priest’s orders and came to Rome, 
becoming secretary to the Duke of Ven- 
dfime, and accompanying him to Spain. 
He helped in the arranging of the Sp. 
king's marriage to Elizabetli Earnese of 
Parma, and was rapidly pushed forward 
by the queen. By 1715 he was prime 
minister of Spain and be was made a car¬ 
dinal 2 years later. His internal policy 
included many salutary and much-needed 
reforms, but he met with mucli opposition 
from the nobility. He reorganised the 
army, and realised that the powder of 
ST>aln depended ver>'^ largely upon the 
size and state of her navy. He also 
reorganised finances, and throw open the 
trade with the Indies. By his invasion of 
Sardinia in 1718 he provoked the Quad- 
mple Alliance (England, Holland, France, 
and the Holy Rom. Empire). This 
resulted in his downfall, and in 1719 be 
was forced to leave Spain. 
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Albert (1490-1.' 168 ), Duke of Prussin, a 
oadet of tho Jiouao of Hohotizollern, was, 
by the iijftueiiee of tho Emperor Maati- 
milian, created ffrand master of the 
Teu<oni<; Order of Prussia. (1511). He 
subsequently IxHaime a Lutheran, secu¬ 
larised the estates of the Teutonic kiiiprhts, 
and changed the mastership into a 
Jiereditary dukedom, becoming: Duke of 
l^russia,. This marked a.n important step 
forward in the foundation of the later 
I'russian state. 

Albert, pseudonym of Alexandre Marl in 
(1815-?), Kr. artisan who took a promi¬ 
nent part in the rt'volution of 184H. 
After this he was associated with Blanc 
(q.v.) in tho provisional Oov. After a 
l)eriod in prison lie was released, but 
reappeared in the Commune of 1871, 
following? which his hist, is unknown. 

Albert III (1414-8(1), elector of Bran- 
denbui‘g‘, surnamed Achilles, />. Tanpr<^r- 
iniinde. (^uite early in his life he dis¬ 
tinguished himself as a warrior. On the 
death of his father he received the ter. of 
Anabach and took his j)lace as one of the 
leading Ger. lU'inces. After a war against 
Nuremberg lie w’as fon'ed to recognise 
its independence. In 1470 he bec-a>ne 
elector of Hrandonburg. In 1472 he 
finally brought Pomerania, under his rule. 
He handed over his possessions in 
Brandenburg to his son in 14 7H and retired 
to his Franconian possessions. He was 
one of the greatest and most ambitious of 
Gor. princes. 

Albert I (1875-10;i4), King of the 
Belgians, son of I’hilip, count of Flanders. 
He succeeded his uncle, Leopold II, on 
17 Dec. 1900. In 1900 he maiTied 
Klizabetli (0. 1870). daughter of Duke 
C’harles Theodore of Bavaria, by whom he 
had 3 children. I^eopold (h. 1901), (’harles 
Theodore (h. 1903), and Marie JosO (6. 
1900). He was popuhir with his subjects 
and progressive in his policy. In tho 
First World War lie shared the hardships 
and vicissitudes of his armies during the 
Ger, invasion. M’hen, in Oct. 1918, the 
.Vllies renewed their victorious advaiu'c 
on the W. fr(»nt, his troops sw(;pt, within 
a fortnight, from Dixmnde 1,o the suburbs 
of Ghent, and on 13 Nov, he formally 
entered that city. Antwerp on tin* 19th, 
a.nd Brussels on the 22nd. In Feb. IJKU 
he w’as killed in a. mountainei^ring act'ident. 
in tho Meuse valley, 40 m. from Brussels, 

Albert I (c. 1249-1308), son of Hiidolf 
of Hapsburg, tho founder of tho Hnpsburg 
dynasty. A. was not elected emiieror on 
tlie death of his father, but was passed 
over by the electors, from motives of B^ur 
and jealousy, in favour of Adolf of Nassau. 
Adolf proved himself too weak to rule 
well, and was deposed and slain bj^ the 
electors led by A. In 1298 A. was 
elected and crowned. During the 10 
years that ho reigned lie followed an 
energetic and ambitious policy which 
resulted in the reduction of Germany to 
obedience; though he did not succeed in 
annexing Holland and Zeeland. lie 
was murdered by his nephew .lohn of 
Swabia. 

Albert II (1397-1440), King of Hun¬ 
gary and Bohemia, succeeded Sigismund 


' ns emperor in 1437. He d. as 
paring to take the field agairist the lurks, 
who were ravaging Hungary. 

Albert, Archbishop of Magdeburg (H90 - 
1545), younger son of .lohn Cicero, 
elec'tor of Brandenburg. He became m 
1513 Archbishop of Magdeburg, in 1514 
Arch bishop-Elector of Mainz, and in 1518 
a cardinal. By the use of the services of 
Tetzel in the sale of indulgences, he nu>\ 
be said to have been directly involveil in 
the events which touched olf the tier. 
Beformatiou. 

Albert, Archduke of Austria (1559- 
1(»21), third sou of the Emperor Maxi- 
miliau 11. Brought up in the Sp. court, 
he became cardinal-nrciibishoi) of Toledo, 
and later viceroy of Poitugal (1594 -9). 
In the latter year he succeeded the Andi- 
duko Ernest as governor of the Sp. 
Netlierlands. His work in the Nether¬ 
lands was chietly directed against I lie 
l»owcr of France: in 1599 he captured 
(‘alais, thus iufiieting a seven' blow on 
the French: ho failed, howevi^r, to retain 
Amiens and retired to tlie Netherland.s. 
Ill 1598 lie renounced his orders and 
married the Infanta IsalieJla, receiving 
tho sovereignty of tlie Netlierlands; in 
1909 he couelucled a, truce with the Dutch. 

Albert, Margrave of Brandenburg ((. 
1100-70). A., usually known as A. the 

Boar, was Margrave of the N. Mark, 
situated between the N. coui*ses of the 
Elbe and the Oder. Later he acciuircd 
Brandenburg, tlu! miclcus of th(‘ lati'i* 
kingdom of ITussia. Sometimes in 
rivalry, sometimes in alliance, with 
Henry the Lion, lie was an Important 
factor ill the civilisation of NE. Germaii.\. 

Albert, Prince Consort (1819-91), hus¬ 
band of Queen Victoria of Groat Britain 
and Ireland. .-Klhert Franiiis Ghai’les 
Augustus Fmmanuel, the younger son of 
Ernest, Duke of Saxe-t.'ohurg-Gotha, was 
/». at Sc^hJoHS Hosenau, near (Joburg, and 
married Victoria, his first cousin, in 1819. 
Tlu^ marriagti proved to be an ideally 
happy one. A.’s position, however, was 
one of great ditlieulty and needed the 
utmost tact, and at lirst Victoria iu'iself 
would l(d him take 110 part in State 
atTairs. He was made r«‘gcnt in 1849 in 
<;ase of the (jueen’s death; lie soon came 
to help tlie queen with advice in all )iei- 
political duties, though only after his 
dcatii did the full value of his work 
become apparent. A.’s iuterest in seienee 
and the arts had been stiiiiulatinl by a 
model educ.; he liad a natural iiolitii'al 
Hair and under-standing for diiilomaey, 
thougli liis jiosition meant that all Ins 
infliieneo had to he exercised indirei-tly. 
In addition, he was keenly interested in 
social and economic progress, and it was 
tbrougii his suggestion that Hie Great 
Exhibition was held in 1851. His 
naturai reserve and continental <a>n- 
iieetioiis tended to net against his popu¬ 
larity in the country as a wlioh^; the 
queen, however, never recovered from t he 
shock of his premature death from 
typhoid, and rcmiained in mourning for 
him for the rest of iier life. 

Albert, Prince of Bayreuth (1522 7), 
surnamed the AVarlike, or Alcibiade.s. 
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was a son of Casirair of Bayreuth and a 
ineijiber of tho HohenzoIJern family. In 
1541 ho received Bayreuth as his share of 
tho family possessions, and is sometimes 
referred to as tho niawave of Branden- 
burjf-Kulmbach, after the name of the 
ehicf tn of his principality. He took part 
in many campaigns, soiuetinies for, some- 
lirnos against, the Emperor Charles V. 
He was noted throughout Europe for his 
bravery and deeds of valour. He wtis 
eventually put under the ban of the 
empire and fled to France, whore be took 
service under Henry II, dying shortly 
afterwards. 

Albert, Prince of Mecklenburg (d. 1412), 
King of Sweden, was called to the throne 
ill 1.365 by the nobility who had deposed 
Magnus 11. After a long war peace 
was re-estab. in Sweden in 1389. when 
A. retired to Mecklenburg, where he d. 
Margaret (q.v.) succeeded him, and united 
the 3 N. kingdoms under 1 ruler. 

Albert, Eugdne Francis Charles d* (1864- 
1932), Fr. pianist and composer, b. 

( ilasgow. He received tho foundation of 
his musical education under Sullivan at 
the National Training School of Music in 
iamdon, and studied also under Ernst 
Ihiuer, Stainer, and Prout. Ho won the 
Mendelssohn scholarship at 17, entitling 
him to a period of study abroad, which he 
spent at Vienna, afterwards studying 
under Liszt. As a pianist he soon became 
known in all jiarts of the world, and was 
for a short time court conductor in 
W^eiinar, Ho wrote 2 piano concertos, a 
symphony, and piano pieces. He married 
7 times, among his wives bedng Tert’sa 
C'uri'cflo, Uie pianist (1892-5), and the 
singer Hermine Finck (1895-1910). He 
also composed many operas, including 
rhr ItuJby-, 1893; (Jhmnonda, 1895; f?crTfo/, 
1897; JHe Abreise, a one-act comedy, 
1898; The Jmfrroviser, 1900; TUfiand, 
Ills most successful work, and part of tho 
stock repertor 5 ^ of most (ler. theatres, 
1903; FUiuU) Solo, musical comedy, 1905; 
7'r(iyald(d>as, 1907; Lore's (Itains, 1912; 
/h’(fd Ki/rs, 1916; The Bidl of OUvera, 
1918; Srirorci), 1921; ami More ike von 
.\ !/nnv<'(jeu, 1923. 

Albert; 1. Fr. In (formerly Ancre) in the 
dept of Somme. 17 m. NE. of AmieiiH, on 
the H. Ancre. In the First World War it 
was captured hy tho (Jerinans during tho 
great otTonsive they launelu*d on 21 Mar. 
1918; it was almost completely destroyed 
hy the Her. artillery. Hchiiilt, it was 
agjun the scene of iiesjvy flglitiiig in 1940 
a!id 1944. Maehine-tools are manuf. 
!‘op. 8 K 00 . 

2. Hiv^ of Australia, crossing N. 
(Queensland and falling into the (lulf of 
('arpentaria. 

Albert, Lake (formerly Albert Nyanra) 

(native narms Mwutan Nzige), largo lake 
partly in the Belgian C'ongo and partly in 
rganda, situated in the lower basin of a 
great rift valley; it has an area of 2061 
sq. m. Tho White Nile issues from the 
X. end of this lake, near the place where, 
on the K., the Victoria Nile enters, bring¬ 
ing the overflow of Lake Victoria. It is 
connectcid with Lakt* Edward to the iS. 
by tlic Semliki R. 


' Albert Canal, Bolg/nin, ooiupJeted in 
1939, links the H. Meuse at Lldge with 
Antwerp and th(« R, Scheldt. Length 
70 m. 

Albert Edward Nyanza, see Edward, 
Lake. 

Albert Hall, London, large circular hall 
situated S. of Kensington Gardens, and 
witlilii the (Ity of Westminster, used for 
imblic meetings, concerts, oratorios, etc. 
Its seating capacity is over 10,000. It is 
sitnated opposite the Albert Memorial 
(q.v.), and its building was completed in 
1871. It has one of the largest organs 
in the world. 

Albert Medal, decoration given for 
gallantry in saving life, instituted by 
Queen Victoria in 1866, in commemora¬ 
tion of her late consort. 

Albert Memorial, London, monument 
erected (1863-72) in memory of Albert, 
the prince consort, husband of Queen 
Victoria, in Kensington Gardens. It was 
designed by Sir Gilbert Scott. 

Albert Park, national park in the 
Belgian Congo, gorilla and game sanc'- 
luary; situated in the Lake Kiyu dist. 
Area 1,000.000 ac. Most of the inhab. 
are of pygmy race. 

Albert the Bold (1443-1500), Duke of 
Saxony, spent much of his early life at 
tho court of the emperor. He attempted 
to obtain the crown of Bohemia in 1471 
on the death of George. In 1464 he and 
his brother Ernest ruled jointly the 
possessions of their father, but in 1486, 
by the treaty of Leipzig, a division was 
made, and Albert founded the Albertine 
branch of the Wettin family. He was a 
skilful soldier, and took part in a number 
of campaigns. He was made hereditary 
governor of Friesland in 1498 by the 
emperor, but while making good his title 
he d. at Emden. 

Alberta, prov. of W. Canada, estab. 
with its presemt boundaries by the 
Dominion Parliament in 1905. It covers 
an area of 255,285 sq. m., and has a pop. 
of 939,500. Its S. limit is th(‘ U.S. 
boundary; on thi‘ E. 110'' W. long, 
separates it from Saskatchewan; on the 
N. it is cut otT from the NW. Ter. by 60“ 
N. lut.; while on the W. the Rocky Mts 
separate it from Brit. Columliia. Except 
in tho S., where irrigation is necessary, the 
prov. is well wateml. Its 2 great rivs., 
the Athabasira and tho Peace K.. flow N. 
and X E. r(‘spcctivcly until they meet tho 
Slave K. coming from Lake Athabasca, 
The Slave K. then flows into tho Great 
Slave Lake, whence, os tho IVbickenzie H., 
it dmins into tho Arotio Ocean. Tho 
Saskatchewan (N, and S. branches), with 
its tribs., drains the S. of A. into Lake 
Winnipeg, and thence, under the name of 
the Nelson R.. into Hudson Bay. There 
are many small lakes, but Lake Atha¬ 
basca, ami the Lesser Slave Lake are the 
2 most important. 

In the N. and SE. the country is level 
and sparsely wooded, in tlie S. and S\\\ 
near the Kooky Alts it is broken, hilly, 
and more wooded. The centre is well 
watered and timbered, and is the chief 
a^rric. dist. Wheat, oats, and barley 
are especially eiiltivated here, and mixed 
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Canning: is prosecuted with success. The for years yielded soinc gold; there are 
chief industries, however, are ranchini?, large salt deposits in the N., and inimense 
stock raising, carried on particulorlv in beds of tar sands in the dist. E. of Atha- 
the N., and oil production. Sugar-beet basca R. The mineral output was valued 
is extensively cultivated and much fruit at approximately llh),000,()00 dels, in 
is grown. The climate is on the whole 1952 and :i23.740,702 dols. in 1956. 
htjalthful and invigorating. Since the 36-7 per cent of the pop. are engaged in 
prov. extends over 11® of lat. it naturally agriculture U951). Tt is estimated tliat 
varies considerably, and these variations there are about 68,000.000 ac. (43 per cent 
are accentuated by the various levels of of total land area) of agric. land in A., of 
the land. In the N. the cold is severe, but which, in 19.51, about 22.271,044 ac. were 
is moderated by the Chinook, a wind under field crops. All the usual cci'cals 
blowing from the Rocky Mts whi(ih melts are produced in large quantities, and 
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the snf)W in a few liours. It is a moisture¬ 
bearing wind, and its intluence is not 
entii’cly beuetiela]. 

The prov. is rich in minerals. Great 
v(;ins of both bituminous and anthracit<i 
<*oal have been found in A., and it is 
believed that over 25,000 sq. m. are under¬ 
laid with this mineral. Some 85 per 
cent of the coal resources of Canada are 
in A., and 25 per cent of those of all N. 
and S. America. Coal production, which 
in 1937 amounted to about 5J million 
tons, and in 1952 to over 7 million tons, 
has declined (1955) to about 4 4 million 
tons, lint the discovery after the Second 
World War of huge reserves of petroleum 
and natural gas in the area around 
Edmonton {see Lkdiic; Red water) has 
made this one of the most important areas 
for the production of mineral finds on the 
N. Amer. continent. Before these dis- 
<'overies the most important source of 
petroieum in was Timier valley (q.v.). 
Tlie sands of the N. Saskatchewan R. have 
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alfalfa is also cxtcnsiv(‘ly cultivated. 
There is a large dairying industry. Im¬ 
portant irrigation enterprises, which 
water an area of 847,000 ac. (1955), arc 
oj»eratiug at (’algary, Lethl»ridgc, Bas- 
saiio, and Medicine Hat. .Mix(‘d farming 
and dairying are features of the etuitral 
section of the ])rov. Tln^ raising of horses, 
beef cattle, and bogs is also a feat ure*. 

Lumbering is a large industly in X. A. 
Spruce, june, poplar, birch, hiieh, juid 
Douglas fir are the chief timbers. Tin* 
great lakes of X. A. arc stockenl with lish, 
especially whiteflsh and pike. Trout and 
pickerel are also ahundaut. Fur trading 
is still ail imi>ortant industry, with 
Edmonton as tiio centj c. 

Secondary industries, which mainlv 
supply local needs, include abattoirs 
aud Jiieat-paeking plants at CJalgarv amt 
Edmonton. Flour- and saw-nulls, brick¬ 
yards and tile-works, iron-works, harness 
factories, and stone qiiai’i-ies are located 
at many points. 
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Railway tlevelupinent has boon rapid 
sim’e 1900. The lln^ of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway run rrom Medicine Hat 
and from the E. through the Crow’s Nest 
and Kicking Horse passes over the 
Uocjkic'K, The ints are also crossed by 
the (Canadian National Railways via the 
Yellowhoacl Pass. The main lino of the 
(J.P.H. runs E. and W. through Calgar 5 % 
and froni there are branches to Edmonton 
and Macleod, with offshoots starting at 
rjarcombo and Wetaskiwin. Two through 
lin(\s of the C.N.R. connect Edmonton 
with Winnipeg, Port Arthur, and other 
centres in the E., and with Vancouvcir and 
Prince; Rupert in the W. Canadian 
National lines als(t extend to t'algary 


architect, sculptor, painter, musician, 
and hian of letters, b. Genoa. He was 
for some time pontifical socjretary at 
Rome. His best work Is generally held 
to be the church of vSan Francesco at 
Rimini. He also designed the church of 
8ant’ Andrfia, Mantua, and Sante Maria 
Novella (facade) in Florence, and the 
Palazzo Rucellai, Florence. He was one 
of the pioneers in reviving classic archi¬ 
tecture. He wrote works on the theory 
of painting and statuary, but his great 
work is the J)e re aedificatoria, printt^d 
1485. See biographies by Mancini, Flo¬ 
rence, 1882; Landi, Florence, 1906: 
Ricci. Turin. 1917; Venturi, Home, 1923; 
Semprini, Milan, 1927. 
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from E. and N., iind there are also ex¬ 
tensions wt‘stwanl into the (•<»al-lields. 

A., as other pra,iri(’! provs.. was severely 
hit by tlic (“conomie depression of 1930 - 
1932, and for years aft.<*rwards the people 
of the prov. were far from thtdr previous 
degree of i)rosperity. 'Phis no doubt wais 
partly due to over-cultivation of wheat 
and the impoverishment of the soil. See 
also ABKRHAUT, WJI.LIAM. 

Th(' gov. is vest (Ml in a lieiitenaut- 
g(»vernor, an Exeeutiv<' ('ouncil of 13 
members, and a Legislative Assembly of 
61 mt‘mb<;rs elected for o years. 

(’ap. Edmonton; chief tns: Calgary, 
Let hbrldg(s Medicine Hat, Cambrose, 
Atiia.basea, Prumheller, Pea-ee River, 
St<‘tter, Wetaskiwin, Red l)(‘er. Sec L. 
Thwa.ite. The l*rorinre of Alberta, 1912; 
A. 1). MacRae. Tlistory of Alberta, 1912; 
.1. Rluc, The Province of Alberta, 1924; 
\. L. Hurt, flic Rotiiance of the Prairie 
Province's, 1930; and Rnreau of Statistics 
(Dept of Industries and Labour), Gov. of 
Alberta, .d/fterfa— Facts and Fignres, 1954. 

Alberti, Leone Battista (1404-72), It. 


Albertinelli, Mariotto (1174-1515). It. 
IMiinter, b. Florence. H(; was the pupil 
of Cosimo Rosselli, and fellow student 
with Fra Rartolommeo. with whom he 
eollaborattal in sev. works. Among his 
famous paintings may be named a 
‘Visitation’ at tlie Ufhzl in Florence and 
a ‘Virgin and Child’ in the Lonvn*. 

Albertite, carbonaceous mineral fo\ind 
in Albert co.. New Brunswick. It is soft, 
and a shiny jet-blaek in colour. 

Albertus Magnus (1193 or perhaps 
1206-80), one of the greatest scholastic 
hilosopliers of the Middle Ages, and 
nown as Doctor Vtiiversalis. He studied 
science at Padua, entered the Dominii-an 
order about 1222, and taught theology 
at Ratisbon, Strasburg, Cologne, and 
Paris (1245), His works occupy 21 folio 
vols. in the ed. of .lo.mmy (1651). St 
Thomas Aquinas w’as his i)upil. His 
erudition was so extraordinary for the 
time as to comprise a very considerable 
knowledge of Arabian and Rabbinical 
literatxirt;. In natural science he fol¬ 
lowed Aristotle and Avicenna, agreeing 
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with the latter orer the impossibility of 
Pennine metallic transmutation. See 11. 
Wilms, Albert the Great (trans.), 1933. 

Albertville: 1. Cap. of a dlst. in the Bel- 
au Conifo at the end of the railway from 
abalo (Upper Coiipo); situated on the 
W. shore of Bake Tanjjjaayika; connected 
with the E. coast by the railway Kigoma- 
Dar*es-Salaam. White pop. 953. 

‘2. Fr. tn, cap. of an arron., in the 
dept of Savoie, on the Arly. It has 
saw-mills, and mamifs. furniture and 
food-stulTs. Pop. 7100. 

Alberus, Erasmus (1500 53), (ier. 
reformer and man of letters, b. Si»rend- 
liiiffcn near Frankfurt. Ho went, to 
Wittenberg in ordcu' to study theology, 
and there met Euthcr, whose cause he 
soon espoused. His chief weapon in 
defence of Lutheranism was literary 
satire. He also wrote hymns, some of 
which are still to be found in the Ger. 
Protestant Hymnal, but his memory is 
preserved chielly by his fables. Bach von 
cier Tnuend tmd WeisheAt, 1550. 

Albi (Lat. Albiga), Fr. tn, cap of the 
dept of Tarn, on the Tarn. It is the tn 
from which the Albigeiistvs (q.v.) to(»k 
t heir name. The seat of an archbishopric, 
it has a magnificent c.athedral, the most 
iu>tcvvortliy exaiiii)lc of S, Gotliic 
architecture, and also a splendid, fortified 
archiepiscopal palace, now a rnusemm. 
It has textile, glas.s, cement, and mach¬ 
inery inanufs., an agric. market, and is 
known for its foie f;ru.s' truffe. Toulouse- 
Lautrec (q.v.) was b. hero. Pop. 34,300. 

Albiga, see Albi. 

Albigenses, branch of the Cathari 
(q.v.) wdio multiplied in the S. of France 
in the 12th cent.; so named from Albi. 
the tn in Languedoc where a council 
<‘oridemned them in 117(1. They wen.* 
again condemned at the Latcran (-oumdl 
in 1179; but this and tlie pacific measures 
of innocent III only incmiscd their 
resistance, which led to the Albigensian 
Gnisade. The latter, led by Simon do 
Mont fort, virt ually I'Xterminat.iMl tlic 
licresy. See Hauicl-llops, Cathedral and 
CriLsade, 1957. 

Albinism, condition of the skin, hair, 
and eyes in which thcTc is a congenital 
absence of i)igment. Albino is the name 
given to a person suffering from this 
(lefect. A. may be partial, when there 
are irregularly shai)ed white patches on 
the skin or hair, or complete, when the 
entire surface is unpigmentcHl, Including 
the hair ami the choroid coats and irises 
of the eyes. The irises appear junk 
because iu the absence of pigment the 
transparency of the iris and retina allow^s 
the blood in the small veins of tlie eyeball 
to show through. This transparency of 
the iris constitutes a disability iu sunlight, 
so that albinos u.sually pucker up their 
eyes and are often short-sighted or 
affected with nyctaloi)ia ((i-v.); at night, 
however, their sight is better than 
normal, owing to the greater amount of 
light reaching the retina. A, oecnirs in 
all races of human beings, but, particu¬ 
larly among Negroes, whose race also 
shows a partial A. in which the black skin 
has wliite patches. It also occurs in 


nearly all classes of the animal kingdom, 
particularly among mammals. In sonu' 
e^ses the A. is penodic and is r<3striel.ed 
to the winter months, so that it enables 
animals in snow-covered countries oltht^r 
to approach their prey or to escape detec¬ 
tion by their enemies; notable examples 
are the arctic fox and arctic have. A. 
is partially hereditary, and occurs pi'ri- 
odic^lly ill accordance with a regular 
system, whicti has been invoHtigatc<l b> 
Mendel and others. The i)benoiiu!nori 
also occurs among T)lants. 

Albinoni, Tommaso (1071-1750), It. 
composer, b. Venice. Ho was w(^altli\ 
and never held a musi(“.al appointiucnt, 
but was a fully trained musician. He 
wrote orK'ras and instrnminital music ; 
thive of his works were traiisciibetl b> 
Ha(‘h for clavier and for organ. 

Albintimilium, nee Ventimkhua. 

Albinus, Bernhard Siegfried (1097 
1770), Ger. anatomist, b. FraTikfurt-on- 
Odcr. He qualified in medicine ai 
Leyden (1719) and two years later wa- 
appointed prof. t)f anatomy tlicre. a ])o^t 
he held for 50 years, lli.s anatomical 
works a.r(‘ noted for their accuracy uiul 
beauty of illustration. A. was an in¬ 
comparable lecturer and a master of the 
techniciiie of anatomical injection. MIk 
chief works are llinioria maneutoram 
hominis, 1734, J)e arferiin et venis infesti- 
nonirii hominin, 1730, 7'af>}Ui nreleti ti 
niasrnlornni corporis hunmni, 1717, am! 
"rabuli itsninm hunianornm, 1753. Sn 
T. .1. I’cttigrew, Medical Portrait Uallerj/. 
vol. i, 1840. 

Albinus, Decimus Clodius (d. ad 197 >. 
Rom. soldier, b. Adnimetum in Africa, 
lie entered the ai iiiy at, an (‘arly age, and 
served with distinction uud(u’ Mar<‘us 
Aurelius, especially during the rebcllicm 
of A Vidius (’assius, ad 175. lie was 
raised to the consulate in 170, and 
appointed to the governorship of Gaul 
and aftca'vvards of Britain by the Fmperor 
GomnuKlus. On the death of (lommodus 
and that of bis successor, I’ertina.x, 193. 
Septimius SfnMU’us (k'fhired A. (ifu'.sar, in 
order to secure bis ueutralitv, while be 
himself marched on Bo me. I laving then' 
d(‘feated his rival Besceniiius Niger, lu' 
j’csolvcd to get rid of A. also. In a batt Ic 
at liUgdumim (T^yoris) A. wa.s defeated 
and killed. 

Albion, and name of Britain amojig 
Gn^eks and Bomans, The name is 
perhaT>8 (»f (Joltie origin, but the Bomans 
t,(M)k it a,s coiirieet(‘d with albus (wiiite), 
referring to Hovcii- cliffs. 

Albion, New: 1. Name given l)y 
Sir Francis Drake to t.he dist. of Loner 
Galifoniia, in N. America, whidi he 
vi.siDd in 1579. Lat(‘r geograplua-s. led 
by Humboldt, restrict(Hl the name to the 
(list, which Drake actually explored, 
between Sau Francisco Bay and the 
Goluinbia B. 

2. Alleged royal grant of land to tlu' 
Plov'den family, 1934. This Hr. was t he 
present New^ .Tersey, with Ijong Island, 
and the rc^gion from New York t() Virginia. 

Albite, silicate of soda and aluminium 
belonging to the felspar gremp. Its 
colour is pure white, whence its name 
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(Lat. atbus), and thus it can bo distin- 
sfuished from true felspar, with which it 
often occurs. It forms a constituent of 
KTanite, and many crystalline rocks of 
primary or secondary origin. Scv. 
varieties of A. are distinguished, c.g. 
]iericllne. 

Albium Ingaunum, see Albenoa. 

Alboin (d. probably 673). King of the 
Lombards, succeeded his father about the 
vcfir AT) 606. At this time the Lombards 
were living in Noricum atid I'annonla, 
In alliance with the Avars, A, overcame 
the Gepldae, whoso king ho killed. Ho 
Mien married Uosmniind, the daughter of 
the dead king. About 608 he invaded 
Italy, meeting with practically no resis¬ 
tances save at Havia, whicli held out for 
nbout 3 yeai’s. During the siege he over¬ 
ran a great deal of N. Italy, ruling over 
the whole of V^cuietia, Lombardj’’, Tus¬ 
cany, and l*i(‘drnoiit. In 672 or 673 ho 
was Tnnrdei’cd by bis wife’s lover Lon¬ 
ginus, who was instigated to the crime by 
Itosamund, whom tlie king had insulted 
by forcing her to drink from the wine-cup 
ma(U^ Prom her dead father’s skull. 

Alboni, Marietta (182fi-lM), celebrated 
II. eontralto opera-singer, b. Citta di 
('asHllo. She was trained im<ler Hossini. 
first appearance, in 1842, in l^aeini’s 
at liologna, was follow('d by 
i)rilliant snceesscs throughout Lurope 
and the U.S.A. 

Alborak (Aiahic ahbur(tJ\\ connected 
with barak, lightning, for its lu’ightness or 
its swiftness), animal like a. mule wliieh 
was the mount of the ang(‘l (Jabriel; it 
was hmt to Al)niham to visit his son 
IsmaYl (Ishmael) in Meeea, and on it 
Moliarniriad ascended to heaven on tlie 
Xigl»t .Journey. It is pietunal with 
wings and a, iininan head. 

Albornoz, Gil Alvarez Carillo (1310-G7), 
<ardinaL b. (hionea, nominated Areli- 
hlsliop of Toledo in 1337 by Alfonso XI. 
He fought against the Moors, but later 
went to l*opo CJUuncnt VI at Avignon, 
soine Ra.y in flight f?*om D<'dro tlu* (•niel. 
1)1 1360 this pope made liini a eardiiial, 
and in 1363 Innocent VI sent him as 
b^gate into Italy to negotiate tlj<‘ restora¬ 
tion of the Clmreirs temi)oral power. 
I’hls he did. with the help of Hienzi (q.v.). 

Albrechtsberger, Johann Georg (1730- 
1801)), Austria,n eomposer. theorist, and 
teacher, b. KloRterncubt'rg, near Vienna. 
Among his luipils was Ueelliovcn, to 
wiiom lu; gav<' h^ssons in count er])oint. 

Albret, Lebret, (»r Labrit, anet lordship 
of FraTiT-,(‘, in Gascony (ti.v.). The 
cl)atea,u d’A. belonged to one of the most 
powerful Fr. nuMiieval families, many 
m(unl)erH of whi<di e8])()iised the Kiig. 
(Wise in the Hundred Years War (Q.v.). 
The ujother of llenry TV of Fiance (q.v.) 
was a member of t his family. 

Albright (Albrecht), Jacob (1760-1808), 
Amer, elergyman, b. near Pottstown, 
Pennsylvania. (Converted to Methodism 
in 1700, ho preattlHsi that faith among 
the Pennsylvania Germans and was the 
founder of the Evangelical Church (q.v.). 

Albright, William Foxwell (1801- ), 
Amer. oriental archaeologist. From 1919 
to 1930 he was Director of the Amer. 


School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem, 
whore he undertook many important 
archaeological expeditions into Palestine 
and the surrounding countries. Now 
.Spence Prof, of Semitic Ijanguagca in the 
John HoT)kinK I’niv. Ills iinportant 
pubs, inchidc Excai'ation of 2'el Beit 
Mirsim, 1932-43, Archaeology of l^alestine, 
1932 and later eds,, and From the Stone 
Age to Christianity, 1940 and later eds. 

Albrizzi, Isabel Theotoki, Countess of 
(1703-1830), b. Corin, d. Venice. She 
w'as universally admired for her talent, 
wit, ami beauty, which brought her into 
contact with the most famous literary 
men of her day; Hyron called her tlie 
Mine do StaOl of Venice. She is c;hiefly 
remembered for Bitratti, 1807, a series of 
portraits of famous It. eoutemporaries, 
and for critical essays on plastic art. 

Albuoasis, sec Abulpahis. 

Albuera, La, Sp. vil, in the prov. of 
Badajoz, 13 m. SK. of Hadajoz tn. The 
Frcmch were defeated hero in 1811 by a 
Brit., Sp., and Portuguese army (sec 
Pknixsijlar War). Pop. 2000. 

Albufera, Due d*, see Suuiiet, Louis 
Gabriel. 

Albufera, La, large freshwater lake in 
the prov. of Valencia, Spain, separated 
from the sea by a pine forest. It ai)ouudK 
in wildfowl and ilsh, and its revenues 
w’erc given to the Duke of Wellington. 
The English wore defeated by Suehet 
(q.v.) near by in 1812. 

Albula Pass, in the Orisons, Switzerland, 
connects the valleys of the Rhino and Inn. 
A milroail was completed across it in 1903, 
making the shortest rtiute into the Upi>ev 
Engadine. Highest point 7690 ft. 

Album (Lat. albiis, white), board (ex¬ 
posed in some public placx^ such as the 
Forum), plastered or painted white, on 
whirl), in anet Borne, were inscribed 
])ul)lie edicts and announcements. The 
name was extended to include the An- 
nales of the ])on1,ifex maxinius, the list of 
(leeurious, of jurors, etc. In modern 
times the name is applied to a note-hook 
in which versos, sketches, or autogi'a-l’iis 
may collected, or the larger books in 
which photographs are kept. In tiie 
Middle Ages any registcu’ or catalogue of 
saints, civil futudionaric^s, c;tc.. was called 
an A. On the C’ontinent the tcu-m is now 
apj>lied to tlie list of meinbei*s of a univ. 

Albumazar (Abu-Maaschar), Arab 
writer on astronomy or natural astrology, 
b. at Balkh e. ad 806, wrote I?c Maijnis 
(.'on j unction ibvs, I nt rod net or i uni in Astro- 
nomiarn, and Flores Astrologiei. Ho held 
that the world was created when the 7 
planets were in eonjunetion in the first 
degrc'C of Aric^s, and will end with a 
similar eonjunetion in the last degree of 
Piseevs. 

Albumen, in plants, is the nutritive 
tissue uschI by the developing embryo in 
a seed. It is not the same as animal A.; 
the name was applied only by analogy, 
and the botanical name for it is endo¬ 
sperm (q.v.). i’hints are said to be 
albuminous (c.g. ash) or cxalbuminous 
(e.g. pea). 

Albumin, term ai)plied to a group of 
oi^arilc bodies of very comi)lex structure. 
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The chemical investigation and classiflca- 
tloii of these compounds is a matter of 
great difflculty, but there are certain 
important properties which are cliar- 
acteristic of the group generally. They 
contain 5 elements, the proportions of 
which do not greatly vary in the different 
merabers of the group: carbon, from 50 
to 55 per cent; hydrogen, from 6*5 to 7*3 
per cent; nitrogen, from 15 to 17*6 per 
cent; oxyg<?n, from 19 to 24 per cent; 
sulphur, from 0-3 to 5 per cent. 

A.s are colloidal substances, i.e. they do 
not pass through parchment paper, and 
advantage is taken of this property to 
separate them from sjilts in solution. 
The addition of alcohol to the aqueous 
solution precipitates the A., and boiling 
with water produces coagulation. Differ¬ 
ent A.s coagulate at different temps., and 
after coagulation all A.s are Insoluble in 
water ami tian only bo made to dissolve 
by being treated with caustic alkalis or 
mineral acids. 

The A.s prox)er and the allied com¬ 
pounds are of great imi)ortanee phy¬ 
siologically. With the t'xccption of fats 
and mineral salts all the dry material of 
animal bodies is made up of albuminous 
substances, or i)rotein8 as they are some¬ 
times called, according to the classifica¬ 
tion adopted. They are an essential part 
of every plant cell, and they form an in¬ 
dispensable constituent of human and 
animal food. The body can exist for a 
long time without fats or carbohydrates, 
but death is inevitable on the withdrawal 
of proteins from its nourishment. The 
ehlct proteins found in food substances are 
egg A. in white of egg, fibrinogen and 
haemoglobin in blood, myosin in meat, 
caseinogen in milk, casein in cheese, and 
gluten in flour. In the process of diges¬ 
tion (q.v.) proteins are split up into pep- 
tone.s, and these again into amino-acids. 
The products of digestion go mainly to the 
bloodstream for the building up or repair 
of the tissues. 

Eua Albumin, or white of egg, is used as 
an antidote to poisoning by corrosive sub¬ 
limate, sugar of lead, and copper sulphate, 
as it forms insoluble compounds with 
those substances. It is also used in the 
refining of sugar and for fixing light 
shades in the colour printing of textiles. 

Albuminoids, term of doubtful applica¬ 
tion. It is sometimes used as a generic 
term to denote those substances which 
resemble egg albumin, such as myosin, 
casein, globulin, fibrin, and gluten. In 
histology the term has another use, 
denoting the substances composing the 
connective tissues, as collagen, keratin, 
fibroin, clastin, etc. 

Albuminuria, presence of albumin in 
the urine. The immediate cause Ls the 
escape of the blood albumins from the 
blood-vessels into the renal tubules. 
There may be definite lesions of the kid¬ 
ney of an acute or chronic inflammatory 
naDire. The most common of these Is 
nephritis (q.v.). A. also occurs in 
toxaemia of pregnancy {see Pregnancy). 
Accidental or spurious A. is due to the 
presence of blood or pus from haemor¬ 
rhage or disease of the ureters, bladder. 


or urethra. Febrile A. is a condition 
accompanying many fevers and rarely 
lasts longer than the fever. Cyclic A. 
derives Its name from the periodic 
appearance and absence of albumin In the 
urine. The albuminuric paroxysms are 
generally absent at night, and appear to 
bo the result of the assumi)tion of the 
upright posture. The simplest test is 
coagulation of tho albumin by boiling. 
A test-tube is filled about two-thirds full 
of filtered urine, a little acetic acid added, 
and tho upper part of the c^ohimn of urine 
carefully heated. Any turbidity that 
appears can he at once detected by com¬ 
parison with tho lower part of the column, 
and may be due to albumin or phosphates. 
If it is duo to albumin, adding nitric, acid 
will increase tho turbidity; if to phos¬ 
phates. the liquid will bo tdeared at once. 
A peculiar protein, known as Bciu-i- 
Jones’s protein, is found in tlic nriru* in 
certain affections of the bone nianow. 
If on heating urine a cloud aT»pcars well 
below boiling-point, disapj)ears on further 
heating, and then reappears on cooling. 
Bonce Jones’s protein is present. 

Albuquerque, Alfonso d*, surnamed flu* 
Great (1453-1515). founder <»f tho Por¬ 
tuguese power in the K., was h. near Lisbon 
atid spent bis youth at the court of 
Alfonso V. Ih'ing made viceroy of the 
Portuguese Indies, bo took Goa. 1510, 
and them in rapid suceession Malabar, 
Ceylon, Malacca, 1511, and later Drmnz, 
1515. His rule was wise, firm, and 
humane. In 1515 Kmmanucl recalled 
him, patting his personal enemy, Lopes 
Soares, in his place. He d. at Goa. See 
(JommentarioR do Grande Affonso DalbO' 
querque (Lisbon, 1557), written by his 
son; trans. pub. by Haklu^d Soeiety, 
1875-84. 

Albuquerque: 1. Sp. tn in the prov. of 
Badajoz, near the 1 Portuguese frontier. 
It lias textile maniifs. Pop. 10,500. 

2. Co. scat of Bernalillo < 0 ., New 
Mexico, IT.S.A., on the Bio Grande, and 
at the junction of the Atcliisou, Topeka & 
Santa. Fe and Paclhc railroads. The 
largest city in the stnte, it is a centre of 
an agric., livestock, and coal-mining 
region. Food processing, fruit, canning, 
and lumber milling are important, and it 
mannfs. metal appliances, wood fixtures, 
tiles, cement, and bricks. Tla^ro is 
also Indian liandicraft. A. is the scat of 
the univ. of Now Mexico, the Catholic 
Teachers’ College of Now Mexico, the 
U.S. Indian School, and the I’nited 
IPiieblos Agency. Kirtlarid Air Force 
Base and Sardia Base (guided missiles 
station) are here. It is the H.Q. of 
Cibola National Forest. Pop. 96,815. 

Alburnum, or Sapwood, youngest wood 
of a tree, lying immediately below the 
hark, in distinction to the heart-wood 
or Ihiramen (q.v.), which is the hardened 
older wood. 

Albury, tn in New S. Wales, Australia, 
at the head of tho navigation of the 
Murray R., from the mouth of which it 
is 1368 m. distant. It is 399 m. SW 
of Sydney by rail. A. is the centre of 
an important rural dist. Pop. 17,100. 

Alcaeus (late 7th- early 6th- cent, bc), 
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b. Mityleno. Of aristocratic birth, he 
was yet a fiery deTiiocrat, and vigoi'ously 
oppoKSod both the tyrant Myrsilus and the 
popular ruler Pittacue. ile wrote odes 
in the Aeolic dialect, usinj? the measure 
which beat’s his name. FraKincrits to be 
found in E. Lobel, Alcaei fragmental^ 1927. 
The Alcaic was a favourite metre with 
Horace, and has been imitated by 
Tennyson in ‘ O miprhty-mouth’d inventor 
of harmonics. . . .' /s'ce M. Bowra, 
Greek Lyric Poetry, 1930. 

Aloahest, or Alkahest, term introduced 
into alchemy by Paracelsus to denote the 
unknown ‘quintessence’ of creation, 
the one real elementary form of matter. 
He cf)nsidered this to bo the universal 
solvent that the alchemists sought. 

Alcaide, or Aloayde (Arabic al kayid, 
the head or leader), Sp. word formerly 
used to denote the governor of a fortress 
or a castle, a jailor or a warden. 

Alcaic de Guadaira, Sp. tn in the i)rov. 
of Sevilla, on the Guadaira. It htrs a 
Moorish c«,stlc, and is known for its bread. 
Pop. 25,000. 

Alcala de Henares (Horn. Complutum), 
Sp. tn in the prov. of Madrid, on the 
Henares. Its famous univ., founded by 
('ardinal Ximenes (q.v.) in 1510, was 
removed to Madrid in 1836. Here was 
printed in 1517 the first polyglot (q.v.) 
Bible. Before 1836 A. had 38 churches, 
21 convents, 27 other religious institu¬ 
tions, and 21 univ. colleges. Cervantes 
(q.v.) was h. here. Pop. 21,000. 

Alcaic la Real, Sp. tn in the prov. of 
Ja/iii. The French defeated the Spaniards 
hero in 1810, during the Peninsular War. 
M’hero is a trade in cereals, fiuit, and wine. 
Pop. 26,000. 

Alcalde (Sp.. from Arabic al cadi, the 
judge), general title for a judi(;ial olllcer 
in Spain and parts of America settled by 
the Spaniards, 

Alcamenes, famous Athenian sculptor 
of the end of the 5th cent, no, possibly a 
pupil of Plieidias. He is known by a 
‘ Hephaestus' and an ‘Aphrodite,’ and it is 
likely that lie worked on tlio I’artlienon. 

Alcamo, Cielo D*, sec ChKLO. 

Aloamo, tn in Sicily ((pv.), at the foot of 
Mt Boniface, 24 m. ESF. of Trapani (q,v.). 
It has many relics of the Saracens (q.v.), 
who possessed the tn until 1233, There 
are mineral springs, and a trade in wine 
and fruit. Cieio Dalcauio {sec Ciklo) was 
b, here. Pop. 40,900. 

Alcahiz, Sp. tu in the prov. of Terucl, on 
tlie Guadaloupe. It lias many auct 
buildings, including a 12th-cent. Temi>lfirs’ 
castle. It is an important centre for 
Idtuminoua coal. Ihip. 10,000. 

Alcantara, Dom Pedro De, see Pedro 
I and II. 

Alcdntara, Knights of. founded as the 
order of St Julian, formed a military and 
monastic order for the defence of Spain 
against the Moors. The order was 
founded in 1156 and approved by Pope 
Alexander III in 1177. In 1835 it was 
changed from an cedes, to a court order. 

Alo4ntara (Arabic ‘the bridge’), Sp. tn 
in the prov. of Cdceres, on a rocky height 
above the Tagus. The ruins of the con¬ 
vent of Uio Knights of A. (q.v.) remain. 


as do the ruins of the castle in which the 
order was founded. The magnificent 
slx-arclied Rom. bridge (670 ft long, 131 ft 
high), built in ad 105, has been much 
damaged, but the greater part is still 
inta-ct. Pop. 4200. 

Aloaraz, Sp. tn in the prov. of Albacete, 
on the slopes of the A. mts. It has the 
remains of a Rom. aqueduct, and an anct 
castle, and is in a copper and zinc mining 
area. Pop. 5800. 

Aloarria, La, fertile dist. in the Sp. prov. 
of Guadaljara. Its mrkt tn is Brihuega, 
which has anct walls and tine cburches and 
mansions. 

Alcaudete, Sp. tn in the prov. of Ja6n. 
Poj). 16,300. 

Aloayde, see Alcaide. 

Alc&zar, name of sev. palaces of the 
Moors in Spain, the most important of 
which are the two A.s of Cordovar—the 
‘A. viejo’ built by the Arabs, and the 
‘A. nuevo' built by Alfonso XI. The 
A. of Segovia contained many art 
treasures, statues, and historical relics. 
It was, however, destroyed by fire in 
1862. The A. of Seville was built by the 
Arabs in the 12Ui cent., and has been 
enlarged sev. times, presenting a mixture 
of oriental and (.4otnic architecture. It 
contains many valuable curios. Toledo 
had 5 A.s, of which the most beautiful 
was destroyed by fire in 1710, and that of 
Alfonso A’^Ill has been converted into a 
monastery. 

Alcazar de San Juan, Sp. tn in the prov. 
of Ciudad Real, in the plain of La Mauuha 
(q.v.). It Is believed to bo the anct tn of 
Aloes, and has a large wine trade. Pop. 
26,500. 

Alcazar-kcbir, city of Morocco, an 
important caravan centre. Here, in 
1578, Sebastian of Portugal was defeated 
and slain by the Moors. 

Alcedo, genus of kingfishers which 
belongvS to the family Alcedinidae, and is 
allied to the hoopoes and hornbills. A. 
cUihis is the European species of kingfisher. 

Alces, see AlcazAr de San ,Iuan. 

Alcestis, ihiughter of Pelias and Anax- 
ibla, and wife of Adinotus, who won her by 
Apollo’s aid. Wlien her husband was 
about to die she offered her life for his, but 
was eventually brought back from the 
lower world by Heracles. See the Alcestis 
of Kluripides. 

Alchemilla, family Rosaceae, genus of 
about 200 perennial herbs of N. temperate 
regions and mis of tropical Africa. A. 
vulgaris, with broadly lobed lea^’es, and 
yellowish-green llowers in racemes, is 
Lady’s Mantle; A. al 2 )ina, Alpine Lady’s 
Mantle; and otlier species are found in 
Britain. 

Alchemy, usually associated with the 
magic arts and with astrology, but in 
regality the beginning of our STstematic 
cliem. The origin of the word is vari¬ 
ously given, being derived from the Gk 
and from the anct Egj^ptian, via Arabic. 
The art probably had its origin in Egypt, 
since Egypt possessed a civilisation and 
culture far in advance of those of any con- 
temporoi’y nation. It is therefore not 
surprising tp learn that the earliest mtui- 
tlou of A. is to be found in the records of 
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tho Biaryptians. Legrend after legend grew 
up and was perpetuated in some way or 
other by wi’itings regarding the origin 
of tills very mystical science. Tho origin 
is variously attributed to Hermes Tris- 
megistus (‘the thrice greatest’), to the 
fallen angels of the Book of Genesis (vl), 
and yet again by revelation to Moses and 
Aaron. Tho origin through Hermes is the 
one which was most generally accepted, 
and also the one which has affected 
chemical language down to the present 
day (of. ‘hermetically sealed’). He was 
the Egyptian ideal of personified strength, 
the great god Thoth, and his divine art of 
A. was a secret revealed only to a sacred 
school of the sons of kings. Astrology 
and magic were the accompanying sciences 
of A., and that whole science was based 
upon the transmutation of metals, which 
seems from the researches of Berthelot, 
in his study of the 3rd cent, ap Leyden 
papyrus (^found in Thebes in the 19th 
cent.), to have undoubtedly originated in 
Egypt. During the 4th and 5th cents, tho 
writings of the alchemists continued 
increasing until by the end of the 5th 
cent, we may say that speculative A. had 
reached its highest point in the Alex¬ 
andrian schools. The results of the ap¬ 
pearance of the Muslims in the civilised 
world did not at first promise to further 
the arts and sciences, nut within a short 
time of their appearance the Muslim 
schools began to become famous, and the 
names of many Arabs and Persians are 
among the most notable of the alchemists. 
The most famous of these Muslim al¬ 
chemists wfis Jabir Ibn Hayyan, knowm 
to tho W. of Europe as Geber. His name 
is bound up with tho chemical knowledge 
of the time, but much that has been attri¬ 
buted to him has been found to bo 
spurious, and many of his so-called 
writings ore writings of a much later date. 
His own ideas were very similar to those 
of the old Alexandrian philosophers, and 
he believed even in the influence of the 
planets on metals. 

The theory of transmutation, oltliough 
modified to a certain extent by the later 
alchemists, can be traced quite easily in 
the writings of the Gk philosophers. All 
substances were ultimately composed of 
one elemental matter, and so tho al¬ 
chemist hoped to be able by the removal 
of all the foreign matter to obtain tho 
materia jjrima. This theory of A, still 
existed amongst tho alchemists of the 
Middle Ages; that they bclitwed in it as 
firmly as did the ancts cannot perhaps be 
definitely stated. Men such as Albertus 
Magnus, Roger Bacon, Arnold of Ville- 
neuve (q.v.), and Vincent of Beauvais 
all held these beliefs. Roger Bacon, to 
quote only one example of this period, 
believed in the philosophers’ stone, which 
was to turn the baser metals into gold, 
and also in the elixir of life. When it is 
remembered that numerous ideas of 
Roger Bacon were far beyond his time. 
It will be seen that tho alchomistic ideas 
had a very strong hold indeed. Even 
down to ahnost modern times, certainly 
well into the 17th cent., these alohemistic 
ideas were still held, at any rate from the 


academic point of view, by the chemists 
of the period. Among them may be men¬ 
tioned Glauber (1603-68), Robert Boyle 
(1627-91), and for some time Newton and 
Leibnitz, and even Dr Johnson, who was 
interested in chem. The science has been 
adhered to by some right down to tho 
present cent., and recent alleged successful 
transmutations have been reported from 
Armenia and Franco. With the 20th 
cent, and tho research into radio-activity, 
ai'tificial transmutation of certain elements 
has been accomplished on a small scale. 
The viow^s of the alchemist certainly do 
not receive support hero, but the essential 
principle underlying all the experiments of 
A. seems to have received some llttUi en¬ 
couragement. aim Albertus Maonus 
and Transmutation of the Eleaikntk. 
See A. E. Waite, Lives of the Alchemists, 
1888: M. Berthelot, La Chimie au mot/en 
Age, 1893; E. O. von Lippinaim, Die Lnt‘ 
stehungund Ambreitungder Alchemic, 1919; 
E. J. Holinyard, Makers of Chemistry, 
1931, and Alchemy, 1957 ; J. Read, Prelude 
to Chemistry, 1936, and 2'he Alchemist in 
Life, Literature, and Art, 1948; K. K. 
Doberer, The GoldmaJcers, 1948. 

Alchevsk, sec Voroshilovsk. 

Alciati, Andrea (1492-1550), It. jurist 
and poet, b. Milan, d. l^avia. He was 
prof, of civil law at Avignon, Pavia, and 
Ferrara. His refined legal criticisms make 
him founder of tho ‘elegant’ school of law. 
Ho WTO to commentaries on the Pandt'cts 
and on tho Justinian code. His criticisms 
of Rom. law were of a revolutionary 
nature. His collection of moral sayings in 
Lat. verse caUod Emblems {Emblcmaturn 
Libellu^s) is famous. 

Alcibiades (c. 460-404 Bc), b. Athens 
and connected through his mother with 
the house of the Alcmaconidae. He was 
h^ft an orphan at a very early age, and this 
lack of proper control during his youth 
probably accounts for some of Ids latAT 
excesses. Socrates, who saved his life at 
Potidaea, and whose life ho saved at 
Delium, obtained some influence over him 
and tried to eradicate his vi(;es, but with 
very little effect. After tho battle of 
Delium, 424 Br, he married Hipparcte, 
and at this time he began to turn his atten¬ 
tion to public affairs. He w'ished to ally 
himself with tho Spartans, but on their 
choosing his rival Nicias to negotiate for 
them in 421 Bc he immediately b(‘caine 
their enemy. Instead of taking part in 
the Sicilian expedition of 415, ho again 
join(^d them, escaping to their country 
because he was accused of the mutilation 
of tho images of Hermes. Ho now became 
the enemy of the Athenians; but he soon 
forsook the cause of the .Spartans and tried 
to get tho Athenians to recall him, promis¬ 
ing them an alliance with Tissaphernes, 
the Persian satrap. This plan was not 
successful, but he was eventually recalled 
to Athens by Thrfisybulus. lii 407 bc, 
on his return to that city, ho was com¬ 
pletely restored to his former position 
but had his command taken from him the 
next year. He then chose exile os his 
only means of safety, and in 404 bc he 
refuge with Phamabazus. 
wishing to go thence to the court of 
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Artaxerxes. He was irevented from 
doingr HO, however, for tie he was there 
the house he was stayint was set on Are. 
In trying to escape thetmes he rushed 
out to fall pierced by^e arrows shot 
by emissaries of the Sirtans. See F. 
Taogcr, Alcibiades^ 1943 

Alcidae, the auks, belj to the Chara- 
driiformes, and are ol( to sea-gulls. 
They have webbed fetand fly well. 
They live on rocks, lay ingle egg, and 
feed on flab and crustaccfj. Plnguinus 
mipmniSy the grtiat auk, }v extinct, had 
short, useless wings; A Icaia is the razor¬ 
bill : Fratercula arcticn is j pufflri. 

Aloides, see Hercules. 

Aloinous, king of thehaeacians, in 
the is. of kScheria, son oftusithous and 
grandsc)n of Poseidon. Iks vl to xii of 
the Odgsse}/ tell of his roceon and cntor- 
taininent of Ulysses, wdio jtn oute^t on 
the shore of the is. was oved by A.’s 
daughter, Nausicaa. St also Argo¬ 
nauts. 

Aloiphron (2nd-3rd centt)), Gk writer 
of i»ro8e epistles. These isist of four 
groups: letters from flshten, farmers, 

{ )arasites, and courtesans, he scenes are 
aid in 4th-cent. Athens; tfl,yle is vivid 
and graceful, though somc^t artificial. 
See M. A. Schopers, Alcipnis Jihetoris 
Kpistnlarum libri 1 P, IfiOthcre is an 
Eng. trails, by E. A. Wrigh923, 

Alcira, Sp. tn in the pro)f Valencia, 
believed to be on the site of i Rom. tn of 
iSaetabicula. It has a 14thit. bridge, a 
Gothic church, and sev. oldnsions. It 
is tlio centre of a rich orangniwing dist. 
Pop. 25,250. 

Alclyde, see Strathclvdi-. 

Alomaeon, son of Amphhig and Eri- 
I»hyle, and brother of Aniphiuis, fought 
with the Epigoni against The. Amphi- 
ji.raus also participated at tjost of his 
life, having been induced do so by 
Eriphyle against his premonn of mis¬ 
fortune. To avenge Ids d«i Amphi- 
araus enjoined his sons to kill ir mother. 
A. did HO on his return ho and was 
pursued by the Furies in sequence. 
He was cured of his first ina%s by the 
King of Psophls, whose daug* Aminoe 
he iriarried, and of his secont by the 
riv. god Achelous, whose ditter Cal- 
lirrhoO he also married, flis imy was 
discovered by Arsinoh’s fatlieriose soils 
murden'd him. 

Alomaeonidae, noble family Athens, 
who were driven out of Pylus lossenia 
by the Dorians, and settled Athens. 
Owing to the way in which Mcles, one 
of tlie family, treated the insurj*; under 
Cylon ((512 no), they brought them¬ 
selves the guilt of sacrilege and ^ exiled 
from Athens, c. 595. AboutO they 
returned, but were again ex<>d hy 
Pisistratus. In 548 they agreetth the 
Amphictyonic council to refl the 
temiile of Delphi, and won gr popu- 
larity throughout Greece by euting 
the work in a style of grand«'much 
exceeding their obligations ur tlie 
agreement. On the expulsion otppitis 
in 510 t he^' w^ere again restored tfiiens. 
They now joined the popular pj^ and 
Ulisthones, who was then the hod the 


family, gave a new constitution to Athens. 

Aloman (7tli cent, bo), Gk lyrlo poet; 
5. Messoa, ho made his homo in Sparta. 
Fragments of his work survive, most of 
them from choral songs. See E. Diehl, 
Anthologia lyrica Graeca, 1949; D. L. Page, 
Aleman^ 19.51. 

Aloook, John (c. 1430-1500), Eng. 
bishop. He was successively Bishop of 
Rochester, 1472; Worcester, 1476; Ely, 
1486. Ho w’us the founder of Jesus 
College, Cambridge (1496). 

Alcock, Sir John William (1892-1919), 
Brit, airman who, with Sir Arthur Whit¬ 
ten-Brown. made the first direct trans¬ 
atlantic flight in 1919 (see Atlantic 
Flights), but subsequently lost his life on 
a flight to lYance. 

Alooforado, Mariana (1640-1723), nun 
of Boja in Portugal to wdiom has been 
erroneously attributed the authorslilp of 
the famous Lettres portugaises, 1669, a 
series of passionate love-letters written to 
a young P'r. officer who was wrongly 
identified as Nohl Bouton, afterwards 
Marquis do Chamilly and Marshal of 
Prance. The responsibility for this mysti¬ 
fication rests with Barbin, the publisher, 
and Lavergne de Guillera^cs, an Impe- 
cuni(»u8 nobleman of small literary gifts. 
See P\ C. Green, Who v^as the Author of the 
* Lettres Portugaises* if (Modern Language 
Review’), 1926, and Gonsalves Rodrigues, 
Mariana Alooforado^ 1935. 

Aloofribas Nasier, see Rabei^ais. 

Alcohol, term applied to a group of 
organic subHtaiiees wdiich may be re¬ 
garded as derived from the bydrocArbooH 
by the substitution of one or more uni¬ 
valent hydroxyl groups OH for the same 
number of atoms of hydrogen. The 
name A. is, however, usually applied to 
one member of that group, ethyl A., 
which is present in varying quantiti€.‘s in 
wine, beer, spirits, etc. 

The aliphatic A. scries contains methyl, 
ethyl, propyl, butyl, amyl, hexyl A.s, etc., 
and their isomerides. The lower A.s, 
from methyl A. to butyl A., are mobile 
liquids, the midille A.s are uily liquids, 
and the upper A.s are w’axy solids. The 
lower A.s have a chai’acteristic spirituous 
smell w’hich becomes disagreeable higher 
up ill the series. The most important 
members are methyl A. and ethyl A. 

Methyl alcohol or ineihanol (CH3 OH) is 
produced in the dry distillation of waiod. 
The aqueous product of the distillation 
contains about 1 to 2 per cent of methyl 
A., which can be separated by fractional 
distillation after the removal of the 
acetic acid by hot milk of lime. Methyl 
A. is used in the preparation of aniline 
dyes and for the denaturation of ethyl A. 
It Is now prepared synthetieully, on a 
large scale, from carbon monoxide and 
hydrogen, which arc made to react under 
pressure, at 450° (^, in the presentee of 
metallic oxides; the latter acts as catalysts. 

Ethyl alcohol or ethanol (C2H5 OH) lias 
been known from the earliest times as 
produced in the fermentation of grape 
juice. When pure it is a mobile colour¬ 
less liquid wdtli a characteristic odour. 
It solidifies at about —130° C., hence its 
use iu thermometers intended to register 
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low temps. It is miscible with water fermontatiou wput distillation, and 
in all proportions, and burns with a therefore depenqr their flavour mainly 
pale blue non-luniiuous flame. In the on the medium yhich the fermentation 
laboratory it may be prepared by con- takes place. Ope distilled liquors the 
verting ethane into ethyl cliloride and chief are brang(q.v.), distilled from 
heating the latter with dilute alkalis wine; wliisky v-), from a fermented 
\mdcr pressure. A. is always prepared solution of ms rum (q.v.), from a 
for commercial purposes by making use fermcntedsolutiof sugar; and gin (q.v.), 
of the process of fermentation (q.v.). from a ferment solution of malt, but 
Dextrose, or grape-sugar, decomposes in flavoured with hiper. Those not dis- 
the presence of j^east-colls into A. and tilled comprise |>r (sec i/rider Brewing), 
carbon dioxide, and the dextrose is which is fermem malt solution flavoured 
obtained by making a pulp of any stu,rchy with hops, apwine (q.v.), which is 
material, such as potato, grain, rice, etc. fermented gra; Juice. Beer, with its 
By enzymes (see Fermentation) the modifleations, put, porter, and the 
starch is almost completely turned into various kinds ^ales, usually contains 
maltose, which by combining with water from 3 to 7 pemt of A., and wines from 
is converted into dextrose. The weak 8 to 17 per pt. Port, sheny, and 
solution of A. thus obtained is subjected Ma<leira (qq.^ n-re what are called 
to fractional distillation. The distillate fortified windthat is, they contain 
or ‘raw spirit’ contains ‘fusel oil,* which added A. b(i»s that engendered by 
is contained in the higher boiling-point the fermental|. See also Bukguntjy 
fractions. To eliminate the fusel oil, the Wine.s; ChiAji^fiNE Wines; llnoNK 
raw spirit is diluted with water and Wines; Wini>Home-made, 
filtered through cliarcoal, which absorbs The physiolcal effects of A. are well 
some of the fusel oil. The filtrate is known. It la powerful stimulant, 
again distilled and collected in 3 frac- increasing tln^w of gastric juices when 
tious, that of the lowest boiling-point diluted, and fnoro concentrated doses 
being fairly pure A. For most purposes producing a fonger and more rapid 
it is unnecessary to get rid of the fusel heart-beat. (> possible effects of its 
oil; even beer and whisky contain a continual useP catarrh of the stomach, 
small quantity of this substance, which affections otp liver and kidneys, de¬ 
ls supposed by some to im])rove tlu^ generation (fhe brain, ami (ielirium 
flavour; it is, however, uudoubtetUy tremens. >f’ithstanding its thera- 
injurious to health. peutic valu(‘,^flical men are increasing- 

In the Brit. Isles a heavy excise duty ly unwilling >-dvocato its use, owing to 
is levied on ‘spirits of wine,’ but the the bad ph;^! effects and the worse 
Gov. allows certain exceptions in order moral degenIPicn consequent upon the 
not to hamper the various indu'^tries in A. habit whibiight possibly be estab. 
which A. is used. Methylated spirit Alcoholisrtddlction to aJcobol. The 
contains 10 per cent of partially puritic<i term is also filed to the mor))id results 
wood-spirit and a small proportion of of prolongepr excessive consumption 
paraffin oil, which render it undrinkable, of mcohol. j if difficult to treat, and. 
It is also coloured with an aniline dye. as with alidictions, a cure depends 
This spirit is sold duty free, and in cases mainly on tpo-opcration of the iiatieut 
where the paraffin oil would militate and his detfination to succeed. There 
against certain manufacturing proci^sses, is no short'to victory. A drug called 
the spirit may be supplied to maun- ‘antabus’Ipcen used with some success, 
facturers denatnrated with wood-spirit notably in ninark, where addiction is a 
only. For laboratory purposes in uriivs. social prolfi- Alcohol, even in small 
and colleges the sale of pure A. is allowed quantities Men in association with 
free of duty. Ethyl A. completely free an tabus cil« the patient to feel acutely 
from water and other impurities is known ill, so thdc is frightened to try the 
in chem. as‘absolute’A. expcrimeiiain. The drug is continued 

The great solvent powers of A. have regularly J1 the craving for alcohol is 
made it of much importance in the pre- lost. In P cases, however, the patient 
paration of lacquers, varnishes, and dyes, prefers to>6 up the antabus and not the 
It is used also for the manuf. of chloro- alcohol, ntho treatment fails without 
form, chloral, and iodoform, and as a his will t^ceed. A voluntary society, 
fuel. Its solvent power also makes it founded the U.S.A., known as Alco- 
valuable in the chemical laboratory, and holies Aif^i^ous, whose members have 
it is used too for the preservation of cured thrives of A. and are williug to 
anatomical specimens. help oth/to do the same, has already 

The most important fact in connee- done soil^^ccellent work. As its name 
tion with A. is the part it plays in the suggests} patients are helped anony- 
preparation of alcoholic liquors. A vast mously I in confidence. The causal 
mass of legislation and of administrative oonnectf>otwoen A, and crime has been 
detail, great industries like browing and establish nnd A. is a social problem in 
ilistilling, and social and hygiene prob- those ((tries where theni is much 
lems are all cognate to this sublcct. addli^tic For diseases associated with 

Brewing; Distilling; Drunkenness; the conPn of A. sec Cirrhosis; Delir- 
Excise; Licf:nce. ium qiKNs; Epilepsy; Insanity; 

Alcoholic liquors may be divided into Neuri’I The general aspects of exces- 
2 classes: those which are distilled and sive drPgr will bo found under Drunk- 
therefore contain a large proportion ennesh 

of A., and those which are the result of Aloojnietry, determination of the 
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proport4on of alcohqln a liqxdd. If the 
liqiild is known to |ntain only alcohol 
and water, its sp.r. as shown by a 
hydrometer would pable the relative 
proportions of wat^and alcohol to be 
known. In hydro:^er8 used for this 
purpose the gradua^s are often marked 
in percentage of alool instead of sp. gr. 
In Sikes's hydron^r the graduations 
are arbitrary flgup, from which the 
corresponding perdtage of proof spirit 
niay be found by le use of a book of 
tables issued unde^he authority of the 
Commissioners offcl.M. Customs and 
Excise. Atkins’s Jdrometer is provided 
with a series of stps which enables the 
strength of any ^ort,* or beer in the 
making, to be det^nined. 

Aleolhuas, aee A>LnuAS. 

Alcoran, see Kojn. 

Alcott, Amos Jronson (1799-1888), 
Amer. philosophei6. Wolcott, Connecti¬ 
cut. He opened i!l834 a small school in 
Boston. His meods of education did 
not find favour tire, and ftnally he went 
to Concord, wheree occasionally lectured 
to schools on phifeophlcal subjects. Ho 
was the friend f Emerson, Thoreau, 
Hawthorne, and irlylc. His theory was 
neo-Platonic. Hwas made dean of the 
Concord School f Philosophy in 1879. 
Cf his writings the best known are 
Concord Days, 872, and Table Talk, 
1877. 

Alcott, LouisaMay (1832-88), Amor, 
authoress, b. Genantown, Pennsylvania, 
daughter of AmoBronson A. (q.v.). She 
spent most of Ir childhood in Boston 
and Concord, Atssachusetts, where she 
was guided in Ijt education by Thoreaii 
and Emerson. Vfter some years as a 
schoolteacher slj was an army nurse in 
the Civil war. Her first novel, Moodc, 
appeared in 184, but what made her 
famous was herstory for children. Little 
Women, 18G9, wdeh was followed by Good 
Wires, 1871, Li^e Men, 1871, Jo's Boys, 
1880, and iimir others. See lives by 
E. D. Cheney, 189; C. Meigs, 1933; J. B. 
Wagoner, 1943 ;vr. Stern, 1952. 

Alcoy, Sp. tn }i the prov. of Aliciinte, on 
the Serpis. It has many old Imildiiigs, 
and a famous festival during wliich is 
staged a mock attic between Moors and 
(Jhrlstians. Tc;liles, pajjer, and machin¬ 
ery are maniif. Pc»p. 42,800. 

Alcuin (735-804), celebrated A.-S. 
scholar, b, York and cdiic. at tlie cathedral 
school there, >f wdiich he afterwards 
became hoadnaster. At Parma about 
the yejur 780 h; met Oharleiiingnc, who 
enlisted his serticcs in the cause of edncti- 
tion. A. fouidcd and directed the 
schola palatina. In old age Charlemagne 
gav-e him the aibey of St Martin at Tours 
which he reforned and governed until Ids 
<leath. A. wasa prolific writer, mostly on 
theology and tie liturgy. Some mortyr- 
ologles describe him os Beatiis (Ble8.sed). 
See Beati Flcu'd Albini sen Alcuini Opera, 
Ratisbon, 177'3; A. F. West, Alcuin and 
the Rise of thi Christian Schools, 1893; 
C. F. Browne, Alcuin of York, 1904; 
E. M. W. BuJiton, Alcuin, 1922; W. H. 
Howell (trans.l The Rhetoric of Alcuin and 
Charlemayne, 1941. 


I Aloyonaoea, sub-order of Aloyonaria, 
[ an order of marine coelenterates. They 
consist of a firm mesogloeal mass, through- 
! out which calcareous spicules are dis¬ 
persed. The surface is studded with 
hydra-like polyps, with tentacles. They 
are found atteohed to rocks and seaweed. 
Alcyonium digitatum is popularly called 
dead men's fingers; A. gelatinosum is 
piiosphorescent and inhabit deep water. 

Alcyone, or Haloyone, daughter of 
Aeolus and wife of Ceyx. One legend 
says that she and her husband were 
changed into birds for calling themselves 
Zeus and Hera, and another that they 
wore changed into kingfishers after Ceyx 
was shipwrecked and A. had thrownn her¬ 
self into the sea in her grief. ‘Halcyon 
days’ wore supposed to be days of calm 
while the kingfisher (alcyon) was breeding 
in a floating nest. 

Aldan. 1. Navigable right affluent of 
R. Lena, in E. Siberia. Its length Is 
1100 m. 

2. (until 1939 Nezamstnyy). Tn in S. 
Yakutia, economic centre of the A. gold¬ 
mining area, on the Amur-Yakutsk high¬ 
way 405 m. from the Trans-Siberian 
Railway. It was founded in 1923, and 
became a tn in 1939. 

Aldborough, vil. in the W. Riding of 
Yorks, England, on the R. Ure, on the site 
of the Horn, tn of Isurium. During the 
Rom. occupation it was the home of th(? 
consuls and governors of York, and 
remains of their villas may be seen. I'op. 
400. 

Aldebaran, Arabic name of a first- 
magnitude star (a) in the constellation 
Taurus, its exact magnitude being 11. 
It is of a light red colour, and is one of the 
group of 5 called th(‘ Hyades. It is some¬ 
times called the Bull’s Eye. The Homans 
knew it by the name of l^alilicimn, because 
it set for the last time visibly when the 
feast of Pales, an old It. deity, was cele¬ 
brated in the festival of tho Palilia at 
Home on 21 Apr. 

Aldeburgh, tn in Suffolk, England. It 
used to send members to Parliament, but 
in 1832 this privilege was taken away. Its 
church, containing a statue of Crabbe the 
poet, who Nvaa b, at A., and its moot hall 
arc worthy of iioU'. A. was the first tu 
in Eriglami to elect a woman mayor, Mrs 
Garrett-Andersou in 1908. The A. Fes¬ 
tival of Music and the Art-s takes place 
annually in June. Pop. 2500. 

Aldegonde, Philip van Marnix de Sainte, 
sec Sainte Aldegonde. 

Aldehyde, name applied to a group of 
organic compounds prepared by oxidation 
of i>rimary alcohols. Tho term is derived 
from a/cohol dehydiOKenuinm —that is, 
dehydrogenated alcohol. When oxidised, 
the A.s give fatty acids; formaldehyde 
produces formic acid, acetaldehyde pro¬ 
duces acetic acid, propoldehyde produces 
propionic acid, and so on. Therefore tho 
A.S may be looked upon as intermediary 
between the alcohols and the fatty acids. 

The lower members of the group are 
colourless, mobile, neutral volatile liquids, 
usually with an Irritating smell. Tho 
liigher members are odourless solids, 

Tlie A.s may be prepared by oxidising 
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the primary alcoliolh, or from the fatt^ 
acids by dry dibtillatioD of their calcium 
salts uith sodium formate. All the 
lowei A.8 form cr\stallme addition pro¬ 
ducts when shaken yith a coueentraled 
aqueous solution of sodium h^dioKcn 
sulphite. Jn contact with an aquc'ous 
solution of hjdioLAamc acid, cyano- 
liydtins are toirned, winch may be con- 
\erted into livdrow-acids 

The chief members of the group are 
formaldelude (q.y.) and acetaldehyde. 
Acetaldehyde (CHs CHO) is foimcd by the 
oxidation of ethyl alcohol. Commer- 
(lally acetaldehyde is obtained by 
causing acetylene (Cglla) to combine 
with water (HgO) undei the iniluoneo of a 
catalyst. It is a very volatile liquid 
witli a penetrating odour, and on ex¬ 
posure to the air gradually oxidises to 
.Lcetic acid. The term A., when used 
without qualifiratioii, often reteis to this 
compound. Acetaldehyde is of impor¬ 
tance in the rhemual industry. 

Aromatic A.s are generally liquids and 
may be prepared by oxidation of the cor¬ 
responding alcohol and by other methods. 
They undergo a largo number of reactions, 
many of wdnch are of synthetic and in¬ 
dustrial importance. The simplest mem¬ 
ber is benzaldchyde (CbHsCHO), which is 
contained in bitter almonds and in the 
kernels of many fruits. Owing to the 
pleasant aroma of aromatic A.s, many ore 
used in the perfumery industry, e.g. 
anisaldehyde, vanillin, piperonai, and 
geranial. 


Alden, John (1599-187), one of the 
Pilgrim Fatheis who said for Xmerica in 
the Mayjiou er. In The ourtbhip of M dt s 
Standibh Longfellow tcs the legendary 
story of his courtsliip of Tiscilla Mullens 

Alder, see Alnus. 

Alderman (men), title citing from A -S. 
timoh, tlio word then boig ‘ealdoiman.’ 
In thobo times the tit* was held by 
various dKtmguishod pesons, and in the 
very c*arliest times the aldermen came 
next to the king. Thcsoealdoim(*n were 
nobles by birth, and thei othce was both 
civil and militmv. Thre wiic also 
bpeeial titles applicable t certain offices, 
such tis ‘nldermannus otius Angliac,’ 
‘aldormaniias regis,’ anc otht'rs. They 
seem to have been at the height of their 
power during the time of Aired the Cli(*at. 
and from then until tl& time of the 
Norman Conquest the iiatire of the othce 
gradually clianged, until the word was 
applied to men holding cetain irumicipal 
otfices. 

In modern times A. ao members of 
CO., tn, and cit> eorporatons, and hold 
certain powers in local affairs. The 
Local Government Act, provides 

that one-half of the total number of the 
A. of a c‘ouncil must r»tiro in every 
third year, being the v*ar m which 
councillors are elected, la the City of 
London, which is dhicled nto 2G wards, 
there are 20 A., and the lord mayor is 
elected from among the A In America 
they have powers of legnlatlon rather 
than judicature except in certain cases. 
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As each Amer. city is governed under the 
laws of its own special charter, and as the 
provisions of these charters vary greatly, 
such an official as an A. has vastly differ¬ 
ent powers in different places. For 
example, Chicago is governed by super¬ 
visors, Boston by an elected council, 
Washington by oommissionerH, and New 
York by a board of A. directly repre¬ 
sentative of the popular vote. Broadly, 
however, A. in America form legislative 
bodies, and. though they have the powers 
of magistrates in some cases, those powers 
are of a restricted nature, relating par¬ 
ticularly to civic business, the control of 
the police, and similar functions. In 
New York or in other Amor, cities where 
the A. are the controlling body, the powers 
of these officials arc far greater than are 
usually associated with the office in Eng¬ 
land; but the mayor, wlio is their chief 
and who is elected by the whole city, has 
also a large authority in the Initiation and 
veto of measures. ISee County Council. 
and Local Government. 

Alderney, one of the group known as the 
Channel la., lying N. of Jersey and 
Guernsey. It is separated from the Fr. 
coast by a strait known as the Ilace of A.; 
to the NW. of the is. lie the Casquots, 
dangerous rocks which have been the scene 
of many shipwrecks. A. has an exception¬ 
ally bracing clhnate. The coast is mainly 
rocky, witli bays on the N., and the cliff 
scenery is delightful. There are very few 
trees. The tn of St Anne stands in the 
centre of the is. where the soil is very 
fertile. A. is subject to the jurisdiction of 
Guernsey, though formerly it was inde¬ 
pendent. Unlike Sark, no dialect is 
spoken. A. was occupied in the Second 
World War hr the Gormans, who evacu¬ 
ated all the islanders and left it finally in 
mins. Pop. 1320. 

Aldersgate, ward and street of the 
City of London, the street running north¬ 
wards from St Martin’s-lc-Grand to 
Goswell Road. The old gate is men¬ 
tioned about Ai) 1000 as Ealdrcdesgat^. 
and means ‘the gate of one Ealdrcd.* 
John Day, the Elizabethan printer, is said 
to have lived in tlie gatehouse, togetlier 
with John Foxo {see Taylor’s London). 
The gate was restonui after being burned 
in tlio hire of London, but eventually taken 
down in 1761. The dist. was much 
daiTUigod by Ger. air raids in 1940-1. 

Aldershot, tu in Hants, England, 35 m. 
from London. At first only a small vil., 
it grew in importance with the estab. of 
A. military camp in 185.3-4 on the borders 
of Hants, Surrey, and Berks. A. remains 
to-day the largest permanent military 
camp in the U.K. The barracks and 
grounds in the immediate vicinity of the 
tn are roughly 4 sq. m. in area. At first 
there were only wooden huts, but brick 
buildings and permanent barracks have 
been added continuously. The beU in the 
tower of the Cambridge Hospital is made 
from guns oaptnrod at Sevastopol. There 
are training aretis adjacent to the building 
complex, and during the summer months 
training schemes are carried out hero. 
Originally the troops quartered at A. were 
termed the Division of A.; in 1870 they 


and their station became the *A. Dist.,* 
and In 1901 the ‘First Army Corps (A. 
Dist.).* In 1902 the name was changed 
to the ‘First Army Corps (A. Command),’ 
and in 1904 it became the A. Command. 
It is estimated that about 3,000,000 men 
were stationed in the A. Command during 
the First World War, and it was from A. 
that most of the ‘ contemptible little army ’ 
went out to Flanders. The highest 
number stationed in the command at one 
period was 140,000. There were 60,000 
troops on Laflan’s plain for Queen Vic¬ 
toria’s Jubilee review, and nearly 100,000, 
including detachments from every part of 
tlie empire, on the occasion of Queen 
Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee review. In 
1939 the majority of troops in A. again 
moved out to France. Later during the 
Second World War A. became a Dist. 
and part of S. Command, and this 
position remains to-day, although the 
Dist. is considerably larger in area than 
the eld Command. Troops in A. are now 
mainly at depots and training schools and 
estabs. Between the wars the A. military 
searchlight tattoo became world famous; 
first held in the grounds of Qov. House, 
it later transferred to the Rushmoor Arena 
(specially built for the purpose). 

During recent years the bor. has 
developed to such an extent that it Is 
almost completely built up. Since the 
Second World War a number of new 
industries have estab. themselves on a 
small trading estate in the bor. The tn 
has a large opon-air bathing pool. Pop. 
41,020. 

Aldgate, ward and street of the City 
of London; the street connects Fonchurch 
Street with Whitechapel. The old gate, 
which was called Eastgate in the Saxon 
period and, later, Alegate, was the extreme 
E. gate of the City. Recent excavations 
establish that It was formerly the site of a 
Rom. gate. It was rebuilt in 1608 and 
finally demolished in 17G1. Chaucer lived 
in the old gatehouse imder lease from the 
corporation. The chief remaining old- 
time feature of A. is the pump. 

Aldhelm, or Ealdhelm (c. 640-709), 
Saxon priest and scholar, educ. Canter¬ 
bury. He became abbot of Malmesbury 
(676) and Bishop of Sherborne (705). 
The church of St Lawrence at Bradford, 
Wilts, alone remains of his buildings. 
He Mvoto treatises and verse in Latin and 
English, some of which survive. 

Aldine Press, see Aldus. 

Aldington, Riohard (1892- ), poet and 

novelist, h. Hants. Eduo. Dover College 
and London Univ., he started writing at a 
very early age. In 1913 he became literary 
editor of the Egoist, the Imagist periodical, 
and married Hilda Doolittle, a leading 
ImtM^ist poetess. After serving In the 
First World War he worked as reviewer 
and translator and pub. sov. vols. of 
poetry, including War and Love, 1919, 
A Fool i* the Forest, 3 925, and A Dream 
in the L^ixemburg, 1930. After living 
on the Continent for some time ho turned 
to writing novels and produced Death 
of a Hero, 1929, and The ColoneVs Daughter, 
19.31. At the beginning of the Second 
World War he went to America. His 
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biography Wellington, 1946, was awarded 
the Talt Black Memorial Prize, and lii« 
Complete Poems appeared in 1949. Later 
works were a critical study, Ezra Pound 
and T. S. Eliot, 1954, and a life of Law¬ 
rence of Arabia, 1955. 

Aldred, or Ealdred (d, 1069), Eni;?. monk, 
became abbot of Tavistock about 1027; 
in 1044 he became Bishop of Worcester, 
and in 1060 Archbishop of York. Ho 
negotiated with the Emperor Henry III 
for the return to England of Edmund 
Ironside's son (1054). He probably 
crowned Harold II, and certainly crowned 
Wm the Conqueror. 

Aldrich, Henry (1648-1710), ecclesiastic, 
eduo. Westminster School and Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he succeeded 
Massey as dean in 1689. He wrote A 
Compendium of Logic, 1091, used at 
Oxford for a long time; he also composed 
church mvisic. He designed Peckwater 
Quadrangle (Christ Church) and possibly 
All Saints’ Church, both at Oxford. 

Aldrich, Thomas Bailey (1836-1906), 
Amor, poet and editor, ft. Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire. He worked os a clerk 
in New York, but had verses printed before 
he was 15, and in 1855 pub. a vol. of 
poems, The Bells. Moving to Boston, he 
became friendly with Hawthorne, Long¬ 
fellow, Whittier, and Lowell. The Story 
of a Bad Boy, 1870, which is partly auto¬ 
biographical, was followed by the novels 
Prudence Padfr&y, 1874, T^. Queen of 
Sheba, 1877, and The Stillwater Tragedy, 
1880. From 1881 to 1890, as editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly, ho wielded a com¬ 
manding influence over Amer. letters. 
His collected writings were pub. in 1907. 

Aldrovandi, Ulisse (1522-1605), cele¬ 
brated It. naturalist, ft. Bologna. In 
1553 ho took his medical degree ai. 
Bologna, and occupied the botany and 
natural hist, chairs of that univ. lie 
estab. the botanic gardens at Bologna 
in 1567, and also formed a natural hist, 
museum. He travelled in almost every 
part of Europe to collect information for 
his great work on natural hist., the first 
vol. of which was pub. in 1599. The 
complete work was not pub. until 1608. 
He w'as Imprisoned as a heretic at Rome, 
but was afterwards released. 

Aids tone, see Alston. 

Aldus Manutius, or Manuzio Aldo (c. 
1450-1515), It. printer and author, ft. 
Bassiano, near Velletrl, HE. of Rome. He 
spent some time in the study of the 
classics, subsequently becoming tutor to 
the princes of Carpi, whose family supplied 
him with money for starting his printing 
press, set up in Venice in 1490. His first 
book, Musaeus’s Hero and Leander, ap¬ 
peared 4 years later. A.’s first important 
work was a 5-vol. Aristotle in 1495-9. 
This he followed by eds. of Gk aud Lat. 
classics. To make books as chea;) as 
possible A. used italic type. The first use 
of italic was for a few words in on illus¬ 
tration of Letters of St Catherine of Siena, 
1500, and the first italic book, Virgil, came 
a year later. Among his famous eds. were 
Se Aetna by Cardinal Bombo, 1495, and 
the Hypnerotomachia Polifili, 1499. The 
designs of the type used in these two 


pubs, are in current use with the names 
Bembo and Pollphilus respectively. A. 
was the founder of the Aldine ITess, See 

M. Ferrigni, Aldo Manuzio, 1925, and G. 
Fock, Bibliotheca Aldina, 1930. 

Aldwyoh, London thoroughfare, con¬ 
structed in 1900-5, forming a loop on the 

N. side of the Strand. The name was 
revived to commemorate a settlement of 
Danes in this area. Bush House fronts on 
A.; beside it is India House, and opposite 
the Waldorf Hotel. See also Saint 
Clement Danes. 

Ale, originally malt liquor brewed 
without hops, but not grenerally a syno¬ 
nym for boor (see Brewing). The 
application of the term varies according 
to locality, but it is never used to denote 
stout. Mild A. is beer with a sweetish 
flavour and a fairly dark colour, l^ale 
A., whether in cask (in which form it is 
usually termed bitter beer) or in bottle, 
is light in colour and has a pronounced 
hop flavour. The term A. often had a 
connection with the periodic or festive 
nature of browing or drinking, as in Oct. 
A., Whitsun A., cuckoo A., harvest A., 
and bridal (originally bride-ale). 

Ale-oonner, or Ale-kenner, one who 
knows what good ale is. In anct times 
in tliis country A.s or ale-tasters (called 
gustatores cervisiae) wore appointt?d an¬ 
nually in the court-leet of each manor, 
in bors. and corporate tns, to see that 
the ale was good, and that it was sold at 
proper prices. In the City of London 
four were appointed every year, but the 
ofliee is now a sinecure. 

Aleardi, Aleardo (1812 -'78), It. poet and 
patriot, ft. V’^erona. He studied first 
philosophy', thou law. His poetry is full 
of passionate hopes for the liberation of 
Italy; twice ho was imprisoned by the 
Austrians (18.'>2 ami 185'.)). His best- 
known political poems, received with the 
greatest enthusiasm by his contemporaries, 
are Le cittd iialiane inarinare e commer- 
cianii, 1856, I ire fiumi, 1857, 11 Monte 
Circello, 1858, and in 1859, shortly before 
the outbi*eak of the war against the 
Austrians, Triste dramma. After his 
second imprisonment he returned to Italy, 
bcctame a Member of Parliament., and in 
1864 was appointed prof, of aesthetics in 
Florence. Hoe Canti scelti, ed. L. Grilll, 
1918, and G. Giuliano, Aleardo Aleardi 
nella vita e nelVartc, 1934. 

Aleatory Contract (Dice-players’ Con¬ 
tract), legal t/crm us(^d of an agreement 
involving risk of loss or the chance of 
gain and dependent on a hazardous 
event. Under this head are wtigers and 
in.surance. 

Alecsandri, Vasile (1821-90), Rumanian 
poet. After studying in Paris he returned 
to Moldavia in 1839 and in 1840 was ma4e 
one of the directors of the new Moldavian 
theatre in Jassy. After the inellectivo 
movement of 1848 he continued, in exile, 
to support tlio cause of Rumanian 
nationalism with propaganda. After the 
union he wa« sent on a mission to Paris, 
London, and Turin to reassure the W. of 
Ouza’s intentions. From 1861 he devoted 
himself exclusively to literature until 1885 
w'hen Carol 1 appointed him minister in 
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Paris. Ho was the first to collect 
Rumanian folk poetry. He founded a 
literary uiagazlne. His writings include 
lyrics, epics on subjects from Rumanian 
liistory and legend, plays adapted and 
original, and autobiographical and critical 
articles. In 1878 ho won the PYdlbrige 
l^rize for a poem on the Lat. race. His 
infiuenco extended beyond language and 
literature into the whole cultural life of 
Rumania. 

Aleoto, sister of Megaera and Tlsiphone. 
These 3 sisters were known as the Erinnyes 
or Furies, and pursued the guilty. The 
most famous victim of their vengeance 
was Orestes, pursued for the jriurder of his 
mother, Clytaemnostra (q.v.). 

Alehouses were houses where ale was 
sold. In 1406 an Act passed ‘against 
vacabounds and beggers’ (11 Hen. VII. 
c. 2) contained a clause regulating A., and 
from tliat time different Acts were jiassed 
for that purpose. In 1828 a general Act 
tn I'C'gulate the granting of alehouse 
licences was passed (9 Geo. TV. c. Gl), 
which repealed all former statutes on this 
subject. See Licenhino Laws. 

Alekhine, Alexander (1892-1946), chess* 
master, b. in Moscow, son of a Russian 
nobleman; studied law at the univ. of 
Paris, and became a naturalised Fr. 
citizen. He won the title of master at 
chess in 1909, when, at 16, he took the 
prize in the St I*(d-ersburg amateur tourna¬ 
ment. From 19‘il he dominatc*d the 
chess world with a remarkable series of 
first prizes. Then, in 1927, he challenged 
the world champion, C’apablanca, and 
won the title afR’sr a protracted match. 
As world champion he was even more 
successful than before. At his best period 
he was perhaps the greatest player the 
world has over soon. The variations in 
the openings he discovered and popular¬ 
ised are many, and he was one of the best 
and most lucid annotators, as may be 
seen from Ids books, My Best (ramca of 
Chess, IVOH to 1923, and 1921 to 1937: 
The New York Chess 2'ournament, 1924 \ 
and Nottinyhain, 1936. 

Aleksandropol, see Lemnakan. 

Aleksandrovsk, see ZArouozn’VK. 

Aleksandrovskoye, vil. in the Irkutsk 
oblast of S. Siberia, 47 rn. NW. of Irkutsk. 
It is known because of its hard labour 
prison, founded in 1873 (political prisoners 
since 1904); it was a concentration camp 
from 1919, and is now an isolator for impor¬ 
tant political prisonore. 

Alekseyev, Mikhail VasiPyevich (1837- 
1918), Russian general. In 1915 he was 
appointed Conmiander-iu-(>hief on the 
Russian W. front and soon afterwards 
Chief of Staff to the Sunreine Commander- 
in-Chief (Nichohis ll). In May-June 
1917 he was Commandcr-in-(.^hief of all 
Russian arndes, then again Chief of Staff 
under Supreme Commander-in-f/hief 
Kerensky^. He showed himself an able 
administrator and strategist. In 1918 he 
organised in the Kuban’ region the first 
anti-Bolshevik volunteer army, but soon 
after d. of pneumonia. 

Aleksinao, tn in Serbia, Yugoslavia, on 
the Morava. It is a coal-mining centre 
and mrkt tn. Pop. 3100. 

E.E. 1 


AlemAn, Mateo (1547“C. 1613), Sp. 
novelist of Jewish descent, b. Seville, and 
d. Mexico. Ho was the author of the 
famous and popular novel entitled Ouzmdn 
de Alfarache, Madrid, 1599. This work, 
which was trails, into English, French, and 
Italian, is one of the many novels called 
pwarescas describing the life and manners 
of rogues, vagabonds, and beggars. Le 
Sage’s Guzman d'Alfarache has no resem¬ 
blance to the novel by A. In 1604 A. pub. 
a life of St Antonio de Padua, and in 1609, 
in Mexico, jnib. Ortografia castellana. See 
F. Rodriguez Marin, Vida de M. Alemdn, 
1907, and E. Moreno Bdez, Leccidn y 
Sentido del Guzmdn de Alfarache, 1948. 

Alemanni, Alamanni, or Alamans, con¬ 
federacy of sev. Ger. tribes which was 
formed between the Danube, the Rhine, 
and the Main about the 2nd cent, ad, 
and from the 3rd to the 5th cent, was fre¬ 
quently at war with the Romans. They 
were not crushed until Clovis defeated 
them utterly in the battle of Tolbiac, 496. 
At one time they extended their domin¬ 
ions to the Vosges and to tlie Alps. It is 
from tills people tliat the French derived 
the words Allemagne and Allemand for 
Germany and a German respectively. 

Alembert, Jean le Rond d* (1717-83), Fr. 
WTiter and mathematician, one of the 
leading philosophes r)f the IHth cent., h. 
Paris. In 1741 he became a member of 
the Academy of Sciences, and in 1743 pub. 
his work, 'Traits de dynamique, explaining 
‘A.’s Principle.’ He helped Diderot to 
prepare his KncyclopAdie, and WTote the 
Discours prMiminoire, 1751. In 1754 he 
was admitted to tlie Fr. Academy. His 
matliematical treatises were collected in 
Opuscules imithimatiques, 1761-80, and 
his collected works in G^fuvres philo- 
sophiques, historiques et litUraires (18 vols., 
1805). See M. Mtiilor, Essai aur la philo¬ 
sophic de Jean d'Alembert, 1926. 

Alembic, apparatus, now obsolete, used 
by alchemists for distilling. 

Alemtejo, see Ai/ro Ai.ente.to and Baixo 
Ai.entejo. 

Alenoon, Fr. tn in the dept of Orne, at 
the confluence of the Sartlu* and the 
Briante. Tiic church of Notre Dame has 
lieautiful 16th-cent, stained-glass win¬ 
dows. There are printing and hardware 
works, and an agric. market. The making 
of tlie famous point d'Alencon lace has 
almost ceased. Pop. 19,700. 

Alentejo, see Alto Alentejo and Baixo 
Al.ENTE.IO. 

Aleppo (native name Halab), cap. of the 
prov. of A. in Syria, situated on the R. 
Kuweik on the edge of the Syrian desert. 
The first known mention of A, Is in docu¬ 
ments from Boghazkoi of the 2nd mil- 
lenium no whore it apptiars as Khallab or 
Khallav, since when it has had an un¬ 
broken existence. After the Muslim con¬ 
quest it was a prov. cap. till 944, when it 
became independent and stayed so till 
about 1015; the crusaders tried in vain to 
capture it, and afterwards its hist, was con¬ 
fused till it became a part of the Ottoman 
empire in 1517. It was formerly the great 
trade centre between Europe and Asia, 
exporting silk, cotton, and w'oollen goods 
to the E. The discovery of the Cape route 
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to India damaged its trade; the earth¬ 
quake of 1812, the pla^e of 1827, and the 
cholera of 1832 added to its ruin. But it 
recovered from its misfortunes, and before 
1914 was still an important centre of trade. 
After the separation from Turkey in 1919 
its trade suifered because Turkey would 
have no dealings with it and appropriated 
all the water of the Kuweik. A. is a 
centre of the tobacco and silk industries 
with many weavers; it is well known for its 
pistachio nuts. A. was united with 
Damascus to form Syria under a Fr. man¬ 
date which was ended in 1946, since when 
Syria has been independent with a 
troubled political hist. Independence was 
not won easily, for Damascus was shelled 
in 1945 and Lebanon, the traditional 
friend of France, was solidly on the side of 
8yria. The railway to Rayak, on the lino 
from Beirut to Damascus, was ojjened in 
1926 and A. is now on the line to Bagdad; 
it is also an airport. The Iraq oil pipe¬ 
line has one terminus at A. Silk and 
cotton goods, leather, grain, carpets, 
tobacco, and wine are exported from 
Latakia, its port. The citadel is impres¬ 
sive and the gate tower one of the finest. 
The Halawiya college was formerly the 
cathedral and the bazaars are extensive 
and busy. Pop. (tn) 380,000, consisting 
of Muslims (Arabs and Turks), Greeks, 
Armenians, and Jews. The sanjak of 
Alexandretta was ceded in 1939 by France 
to Turkey, 

See A. Russell, Natural History of 
Aleppo, 1794, and Ibn al-Adim in liecueil 
des Historierui des Croisades, vol. iii. 

Alerion, see Atxerion. 

AW* (anct Alais), Fr. tn, cap. of an 
arron., in the dept of Gard, on the 
Garden. It was a stronghold of the 
Huguenots (q.v.), with whom Richelieu 
hero concluded a treaty in 1629, granting 
them liberty of conscience but suppressing 
certain political privileges. It is in a 
rich coal-field, and manufs. silk, glass, and 
iron. Pop. 34,700. 

Alesia, usually identified with Aliso- 
Ste-Reine, was the scene of Caesar's 
victory over Vcrcingotorix in ,52 nc, 
which completed his conquest of (Taul. 
Since the mid 19th cent, excavations 
have been made at Alise-Ste-Heine, and 
a statue of Vercingetorix stands near 
the tn. 

Alesius, Alexander (1500-65), Scottish 
divine, b. Edinburgh and cduc. at St 
Andrews; was a strong supT)orter of 
the Reformation, settled in Wittenberg, 
became a friend of Luther and Melancli- 
thon, and signed the Augsburg Confession. 

Alessandria: 1. Prov. of Italy, in SE. 
Piedmont (q.v.). It contains the W. end 
of the great N. plain of Italy, but has hills 
in the NW., and, in the S,, ridges of the 
Ligurian Mts (see Apenninich). It is 
watered by the Po (q.v.) and its trib. the 
Tanaro. The prin. tns include A., Acqui, 
and Novi (qq.v.). Area 1405 sq. m.; 
pop. 480,000. 

2. It. tn, (*ap. of the prov. of A., 45 m. 
ESE. of Turin (q.v.). It is on the Tanaro, 
and was an important fortress during the 
struggle between the papacy and the 
empire. There is a fine 19th-cent. 


cathedral. A. is the centre of a corn and 
wine producing dist., is a railway junction, 
and has engineering, cotton, and hat 
manufs. Pop. (tn) 56,400; (com.) 83,000. 

Alesund, see Aalestjnd. 

Aletsohhorn, one of the highest peaks 
in the Bernese Alps, being 13,721 ft. It 
was first ascended by Tuckett in 1859. 
The Aletsch, 12 m. long, is the largest 
glacier in Switzerland; at its E. extremity 
is the Mhrjelen Lake. 

Aleurone Grains, or protoid grains, arc 
solid granules of proteid substance which 
act fis reserve stores of food for the 
embryonic plant. They occur in the 
general protoplasm of the plant, but 
especially in the seeds. In shape they 
are round or oval, and they contain 
mineral matter in the form of a globoid 
of lime and magnesia or a crystal of 
calcium oxalate. In oily seeds, such as 
the brazil-nut, there is also a proteid 
crystalloid. 

Aleutian Islands, chain of about 150 
is., extentling r. 1100 m. SW. from the 
peninsula of Alaska towards Kamchatka, 
the greater number of which belong to 
the U.S.A. They were first explored by 
Russians, in 1768, and Capt. Cook in 
1778 made further explorations. The is. 
are mostly barren—attempts have been 
made at cultivation, but with little suc¬ 
cess. Many of the mt summits are 
volcanoes. The largest is. is Unimak, 
which contains 2 active volcanoes, and, 
excepting Attu, is the nearest to the main¬ 
land of Alaska. The only industries are 
fishing—whale and seal—and hunting. 
Unalaska is the chief is. for trade. It has 
a good harbour, a par. church, and trading 
estabs. The exports are fish and furs. 
The inhab. are of Eskimo origin, and 
they belong to the Ok Church. In June 
1942 the Japanese made a descent on Attu. 
the westernmost is., under cover of a raid 
on the Amor, base at Dutch Harbour. 
At this time the A. I. (apart from Una¬ 
laska) were undeveloped, unfortified, and 
uninhabited for the most i)art, but they 
were of strategics importance, tor Attu is 
the part of Amer. ter. n(‘arest to Japan 
(1200 m), and the occupation by .Japan 
put her within 1000 m. of the Alaskan 
Peninsula. The occupation of Attu was 
soon followed by an equally unopposed 
occnipation of Kiska, whicli lias a good 
harbour. But in Aug. the Amcrleans, In 
rapid construction, cstab. a defended air 
station on one of the Andreanof gronju 
the next in the chain to Rat Is., of which 
Kiska is the chief. From this airfield tlje 
Amer. bombers frequently raided Kiska. 
Pop. 5500. 

Alewife, the popular name of a fish 
belonging to the Chipoidae, probably so 
called from a fanciful resemblance to the 
stout hostess of an ale-house. It is 8-10 
in. long, and is common in N. Aincrica. 
It is related to the herring and sprat, and 
is used for food. 

Alexander {h. c. 100 nc), Jewish prince, 
son of Aristobulus II and grandson of 
Jannaeus, was taken captive in Judaea 
by Cn. Pompoy, 63 BC, but escaped. 
He wjis defeated near Jerusalem, 57 Bc, 
by Marcus Antoiiius, who had been sent 
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against him by Gabinins, governor of 
Syria, A., however, conquered Judaea, 
put many Romans to death, and be¬ 
sieged the rest in Mt Gerizim. At last 
he was defeated by Gabinius, and be¬ 
headed by Metellus Scipio by the order 
of Pompoy, 49 nc. See Josephus, 
Antiquities of the Jews^ xiv-xvi passim. 

Alexander I, King of Macedonia (c. 
o04-459 BC), was the son of ArnynUis 1. 
whom he succeeded. He had to submit 
to the Persians, and, though he secretly 
favoured the cause of the Greeks, he 
accompanied Kerxes in the invasion of 
Greece, 480 bc. 


likely to be ousted from his position as 
heir to the throne of Maoedon, that Philip 
fell by the hand of an assassin in 336. 

Recognised by the army, A. had no 
difficulty in obtaining his father's throne. 
Although the assassmation caused some 
slight unrest and a tendency in the hill 
tribes towards revolt, he was in the same 
year recognised as generalissimo of the 
army of the Greeks against the Bar¬ 
barians. Attacking the Barbarians of 
the N., and crushing a revolt in W. 
Macedonia, he was obliged by a revolt 
of the Thebans to strike a blow at Greece. 
Tht)re was no hesitation in the policy he 
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Alexander II, Kith King of Mace¬ 
donia (369-307 bc), w^as tiie son of 
Amyntas IT, whom he succeeded. Ho 
reigned only 1 year and a few months. 

Alexander HI, or the Great (356-323 
nc), was tlie son of Philip IT of Macedon 
itnd his wife Olymjiias. lie was h. at 
Pella, and rctieived his education partly 
at the hands of Aristotle, who seems to 
have invested him with a deep and lasting 
Jove for Homer, and partly in tlie court 
of his father, where the numerous comings 
and goings of embassies must have given 
Ilia education its practical side. Nor was 
Ids education in the art of war neglected, 
for at the early age of 16 ho quelled a 
rising tliat had broken out at home in his 
father's absence. Quarrels occasioned by 
the repudiation of his mother and the 
marriage of a new wdfo by Philip II 
caused his withdrawal from the court; 
but later he was (at least openly) reconciled 
with his father, whom he accompanied at 
the battle of Choeronea (338 Bc). Whether 
A. was Involved or not, it was during the 
period when ho was under a cloud, and 


adopted; Thebes had revolted, therefore 
Thebes must be crushed, and to all intents 
and purposes Thebes was wiped out of 
existence. The Gk alliance against 
the Barbarians was then renewed, no 
hostility being openly shown. 

Early in 334 A. crossed tlio Hellespont 
on the first stage of his expedition against 
I’ersia, and won his first great victory on 
the Granicus in Mysia. Having occupied 
Sardis and other important cities, be 
entered N. Syria, defeated Darius III at 
the battle of Issus (333), and subdued the 
whole of Syria and Phoenicia, notwith¬ 
standing an offer of negotiation by the 
Persian king. A. spent the winter of 
332-331 in Egypt, where he was welcomed 
as a god and founded the city of Alexan¬ 
dria. Striking once again at Persia, he 
routed Darius before Gai^amela (20 Sept. 
331), took Babylon, seized the Persian 
treasury at Susa, and rapidly subdued 
the mt tribes. In the following year 
the fugitive Darius was assassinated by 
Bessus, satrap of Bactria, who assumed 
his crown but was soon betrayed to A, 
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and executed (328). By this time, how¬ 
ever, A.’b popularity had begun to wane. 
He was no longer the King of Maoedon 
alone: he had conquered a great empire, 
he had worshipped at the Egyptian 
temples, he had worn the dress of a 
Persian; he was no longer the Gk captain- 
general, he was an oriental despot. 
The discontent showed itself in con¬ 
spiracy, which was immediately t)ut down 
by the execution of the ringleaders. 

But the discontent of his Macedonian 
followers was still appai'cnt, and showed 
itself ill a number of gloomy incidents, 
amongst which can be numbered the 
murder of Coitus and the exe<‘ution of 
Callisthenes, the nephew of Aristotle. 
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By the end of 327 A, was preparing to 
invade India. Meeting with strong 
opposition from the hill tribes, he suc¬ 
ceeded in reducing most of their fortresses 
and reaching the Indus. The riv. was 
bridged, and A. hurried on to the 
Ilydaapes (Jheluin), where he defeaU^d 
King Porus who attempted to dispute his 
jiassage. A. then moved eastwards, and 
had reached the Hyphasis (Sutlej) when 
his army mutinied. He therefore turned 
back and sailed downstream to the mouth 
of the Indus accoini)anied by some of his 
troops, the rest of whom marched along 
the banks in 2 divs. Nearchus (q.v.) 
was then ordered to sail with the 
deet to the Persian Gulf, while A., at the 
head of the army, moved through Ged- 
rosia to Susa, reaching that city early in 
325. While the troops enjoyed a well- 
earned rest, A. undertook a number of 
administrative reforms, gave Asiatic wives 
to about eighty of his senior ofBcers, and 
himself married Barsine, the oldest 
daughter of Darius. She was his second 
\vife; in 327 he had married Iloxana, 
daughter of the Bactrian Oxyartes and 
mother of his posthumous son Alexander 


Aegus. From Susa A. moved to Babylon, 
which he intended to make the cap. of 
his empire. Here he was stricken with 
fever. The disease was not regarded 
seriously at first, hut rapidly beoaine 
worse, and 10 days later the Macedonian 
army wore allowed one by one to pass 
through the chamber of the dving prince 
in order to bid him farewell. On the 
following day he d. (323). See L. V. 
(himmings, Alexander the Great, 1940; 
H. Lamb, Alexander of Mojcedon: The 
Journey to the World's End, 1947; W. W. 
Tam, Alexander the Great, 1948. 

Alexander I, King of Epirus (342-330 
nc). was the son of Neoptolomus and 
brotlier of Olymphis, the mother of A. 
the Great. In 332 he went to Italy to 
aid the Tarentinos against the Lucanians 
and Bruttii. He was defeated and slain 
in bjittle near l^andosia, on the banks of 
the Acheron in southern Italy. 

Alexander II, King of Epirus, son of 
PyrrhuH and laiiassa, succeeded his father 
272 BO. 

Alexander I, King of Syria (150 -140 
Bc), Hurnamed Balas. He pretended t-f> 
ho a 8(m of Aiitiochus IV, Epiphaiies. 
and usurped the throne of Syria from 
Demetrius I. Balas was, however, 
defeated and dethroned by the son of 
Demetrius, who came to the throne as 
Demetrius II. 

Alexander II, King of Syria (128 122 
BC), suvnamed Zebina or Zabinas. At 
the inst^ation of Ptolemy Physcon h(‘ 
usurped the throne of Demetrius IT; but 
6 years later ho was defeated and put to 
death by Antiochiis Grypus. 

Alexander, name of 8 popes: Alex¬ 
ander I (100-15), Alexander II (1001- 
1073), Alexander III (1159-81), Alexander 
IV (1254-01), Alexander V (1409-10), 
Alexander VI (1492-1503), Alexander 
VII (105.5-07) (sre ('HiGl, Fabio), Alex- 
an.ler VTII (1089-91). 

Alexander 11 (1001 - 73) was the noinine(‘ 
of Hildebrand, whose policy lie curried 
out in prepiiration for the accession of 
Hildebrand himself (Gregory VII). He 
it was who sanctioned the Norman 
invasion of England and sent the sacred 
banner to William the Conqueror. 

Alexander 111 (1159-81) succeeded 

Adrian IV; his appointment was opposed 
by Frederick Barbarossa. Held the third 
Lateran Council, 1179. Sanctioned 
Henry ll’s invasion of Iroluiid, and 
humbled the same king after the murder 
of Becket. Spent the latter xiart of his 
pontificate in exile, being driven from 
Home by the rej). 

Alexander VI (1492-1503) (Rodrigo 
Borgia), b. in 1431 in a little Sp. vil. near 
Valencia, was by the influence of liis uncle, 
Calixtus HI, rapidly advanced in the 
Church. He became successively bishop, 
cardinal, and vice-chancellor, and served 
in the Rom. court under 5 popes. During 
this period he acquired wealth, influence, 
and position, llis 2 outstanding sins 
were his love for gold and women. His 
children by his mistresses seem to have 
formed the basis of his ambition, since 
for them he did all that ho possibly could. 
By a system of judicious and gigantic 
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bribery he became pope on the death of 
Innocent VIII. At first his period of 
power was quiet and satisfactory, but he 
soon left no doubt as to his exact policy. 
A system of nepotism b^an, which oven 
in an a,f?o of nepotism frightened his con¬ 
temporaries by the lengths to wdiicdi it 
went. To advance his son, to make a 
splendid marriage for his daughter, ho 
was prepared to spend the wealth of the 
(/hurch or to destroy the peace of ltal5^ 
The secularisation of the Church was 
carried to unheard-of lengths. The 
Chnrch was to A. merely a means of 
carrying out his schemes for the advance¬ 
ment of his family. Even if all the stories 
of his poisonings and immoralities cannot 
be accor>ted, since our knowledge of his 
reign depends largely on the wTitings of 
his enemies, there still remains no doubt 
that ho was guilty of much. Ho was a 
great patron of art, and during his ponti¬ 
ficate many treasures of art were pro¬ 
duced for him. Ho employed Raphael, 
.Michelangelo, and Pinturicchio at one 
period or another. He d. on 18 Aug. 
1503, having dragged down the papacy to 
the lowest depths to whirh even in the 
Renaissance days it had descended. His 
most famous, or infamous, childi’en were 
(iiovannl, Duke of Gandia (1474), Cesare 
(1470), and Lucrezia (1480). Sec Borgia. 

Alexander, name of 3 kings of vScotland: 

Alexander 1 (the Fierce) (d. 1124), 
fourth son of Malcolm Canmore, suc¬ 
ceeded hia brother Eadgar in 1107. He 
ruled over Scotland N. of the firths of 
Forth and C'lydo, CMnibria being given 
as an appanage to his younger brother 
David. He succeeded in establishing 
firmly the royal authority in the N. 
He married Sybille, a natural daughter of 
Henry I, and d. childless. 

Alexander JI (d. 1249), son of William 
the Lion, succeeded to the Scottish throne 
in 1214. From the time of his accession 
he was in communication with the still 
disaffected Eng. barons, and, despite the 
sti])ulation8 in Magna Carta, on behalf of 
the Scots, he joined forces with the barons 
when luxstilities again commenced. Ho 
retreaUid before the army sent against 
him by John, an army which successfully 
laid waste the border cos. of Scotland. 
This border war continued until 1217. 
In 1216 A. paid homage for his Eng. 
possessions to Louis of France. He 
married the sister of Henry III of Eng¬ 
land (Joanna) in 1221, and during hia 
reign the definite boundaries of the 2 king¬ 
doms seem to have been fixed, though no 
formal frontier wjis drawn. A. consoli¬ 
dated the royal authority in Scotland, and 
was a generous patron of the Churcli. 
Ho married secondly (1239) Marie do 
Coney, by whom he had a son, Alexander 
III. 

Alexander III (1241 -86) succeeded 
to the throne in 1249. He was successful 
in bringing the W. Is. under his power in 
1263. The later period of his reign was 
devoted to administrative reforms, which 
limited the power of the barons and 
brought Scotland a period of peace and 
prosperity. Ho was killed in 1286 by 
falling over the cliffs near Klnghom, and 


left as hifl heiress liis two-year-old grand¬ 
daughter, the Maid of Norway. 

Alexander (1461-1506), King of Poland 
and Grand Duke of Lithuania. He 
became Grand Duke of Lithuania in 1492 
and King of Poland in 1501. 

Alexander, name of three Russian 
emperors: 

Alexander I (1777-1825), son of Paul I. 
Ho was well educ. under the supersdsion 
of Catherine II (his tutor was a Swiss 
republican, a follower of Rousseau). He 
succeeded to tho throne in 1801. The 
first half of his reign was marked by 
several reforms and improvements; the 
abolition of torture, the estab. of minis¬ 
tries and of the Council of State, and the 
foundation of sev. univs. and of an 
extensive state school system; the libera¬ 
tion of serfs (without land) in tho Baltic 
Provs. and the granting of permission to 
squires elsewhere to free their serfs with 
land; and the gi’ant of a constitution to 
Poland. Later, however, A. became 
mystical and reactionary, and undid 
much of the good previously done. In 
foreign affau's he allied himself alternately 
with England and Napoleon, acqmred for 
Russia Finland, Bessarabia, and a large 
part of tho Caucasus, and was the insplrer 
of the Holy Alliance (q.v.). The main 
event of his reign was the patriotic war 
in 1812 against Napoleon, which pro¬ 
foundly influenced the future develop¬ 
ment of Russia. See also Arakcheyev; 
CZARTORYSKi; DECEMBRISTS; KiTTUZOV; 

Speranskiy. 

Alexander II (1818-81), called Tsar- 
liiberator for the emancipation of the serfs 
in Russia (1861) and tho liberation of 
Bulgaria from the Turks (1878). The 
son of Nicholas I, he received a good 
education under the poet Zhukovskiy, 
and succeeded to the throne In 1855. 
His reign was a period of Great Reforms 
(q.v.) in Russia which completely trans¬ 
formed and modernised her social and 
political life. In foreign affairs he adhered 
to the principle of non-interference, except 
in the case of Turkey, where tho massacres 
of the Bulgarians aroused universal 
indignation in Russia. Tho Polish up¬ 
rising in 1863, the flnal conquest of N. 
Caucasus {see Shamil) and Turkestan, and 
the development of tho undewound 
revolutionary activities by Populists (sec 
Populism), culminating in terror against 
leading ropreaentativoa of the state, were 
other important events of A.’a reign. 
Sev. attempts w’ere made by the terrorists 
on his life, and eventually ho was killed 
by a bomb on tho very day that he had 
signed a decree approving the plan of a 
constitution for Russia. See also Gor¬ 
chakov and Loris-Melikov. 

Alexander III (1845-94), second son 
of A. II. He became heir apparent in 
1865 on tho death of his older brother, 
and succeeded to the throne in 1881. His 
policy in internal affairs, influenced by 
Pobedonostsev (q.v.), was one of con¬ 
sistent reaction and resulted in undoing 
much of what his father had achieved, in 
Russifleation measures towards national 
minorities and progressive discrimination 
against the Jews. At the same time a 
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protectionist economic policy facilitated 
the rapid industrial development of the 
country, which resulted in a grreat increase 
of the number of industrial workers and 
the spread of Marxist and Social Demo¬ 
cratic ideas. In foreign affairs A. Ill 
strictly followed the policy of peace and 
non-interference; towards the end of his 
reign the Franco-Itussian rapprochement 
took place. 

Alexander I (1857-93), Prince of Bul¬ 
garia (Prince A. of Battenbcrg). A 
nephew of the Tsar A. 11 of liussla, he 
was, on the proposal of Russia, elected 
first sovereign Prince of Bulgaria (1879). 
Once elected, however, A. pursued a 
policy which ran coimter to Russian 
interests. As a result, Russian pressure 
compelled him to abdicate in Sept. 1886. 
He d. in Austria. 

Alexander (1888-1934), King of Yugo¬ 
slavia; h. at Cettinje; second son of Prince 
l*eter Karagcorgevich (Karageoi*gevi6). 
A.’s mother was a daughter of Nicholas, 
reigning I’rinco of Montenegro. His early 
days were spent at Oeneva, where his 
father Uvod in exile. A. was sent to St 
Petersburg in 1899 to be educ. In 1909 
he rejoined his father in Serbia, where the 
latter was now king. A.’s elder brother 
George having been forced to renounce his 
claim to the succession, A. was recog¬ 
nised as heir. He distinguished himself 
in the Balkan wars of 1912 and 1913; and 
during the First World War he was made 
Coinmander-in-Chiof of the Serbian Army. 
He was with the army in its retreat before 
the central powers; then headed the 
Serbian Gov. in exile at Corfu, and 
visited the W. Allies’ caps. When his 
father d. in 1921, A. was proclaimed King 
of Yugoslavia. He married, 1922, Marie, 
daughter of Ferdinand of Rumania. 
In 1929 he suspended the constitution, 
and created a dictatorship, in a drastic 
attempt to settle the country’s racial .and 
political problems by attempting to unite 
all sections of the pop. under his personal 
rule. But the Croat and Slovene sections 
of the pop. remained restive and con- 
viiK^ed that the Serb element was being 
favoured at their expense. A. was 
assassinated in Marseilles on 10 Oct. 
1934 by a Croat subject a few moments 
after he had disembarked there. M. 
Barthou, Fr. foreign minister, who wtis 
in the same motor-car, was also killed. 

Alexander (1893-1920), King of the 
Hellenes, second son of King Constantine, 
on whose dethronement he ascended the 
throne of Greece, 1917. His gov., with 
Venizelos as Premier, enjoyed the con¬ 
fidence of the W. T)ower8. During his 
reign the boundaries of Greece were much 
extended. Ho d. of blood-poisoning, 25 
Oct. 1920, as a result of .a monkey bite. 

Alexander, Bishop of Lincoln (d. 1148), 
nephew of Roger, Bishop of Salisbury. 
He became archdeacon of Sarum, and 
Bishop of Lincoln in 1123. He took 
the side of Sto])hon in the civil war, 
although ho had sworn allegiance to 
Maud. Suspected of disloyalty, he was 
arrested, imprisoned, and dispossessed 
of his castles. He probably crowned 
Stephen in 1146. 


Alexander, Archibald (1772-1851), 
Amor. Presbyterian divine, h. Virginia. 
In 1791, after being licensed to preach, 
he became known as a great and eloquent 
revivalist preacher. He afterwards be¬ 
came prof, in the newly created Prince¬ 
ton Theological Seminary, where he 
remained until his death. Amongst his 
theological works may be mentioned The 
Outlines of Moral Science, 1852, and A 
History of the Israelitish Nation, 1853. 

Alexander, Boyd (1873-1910), noted as 
an explorer, b. Cranbrook, Kent. He 
took part in the famous A.-Gosling expedi¬ 
tion (1904-7), which crossed Africa from 
the Niger to the Nile. It was during this 
expedition that Ids brother, Claud A., 
and his fellow explorer Gosling both lost 
their lives as a result of the hardships 
which they had to endure. In 1909 A. 
began his last ill-fated journey. After 
passing Lake Chad in safety at Wadoi, 
just on the borders of the Brit, sphere of 
influence in the Sudan, he was at tacked 
by natives and killed. 

Alexander, Cecil Frances (c. 1820-95), 
see. Alexander, William. 

Alexander, Sir George (1858-1918), 
actor and theatrical manager, b. Reading. 
Ho was educ. for a City life, but his 
enthusiasm as an amateur actor soon 
led him to the stage. Ho started at the 
Theatre Royal at Nottingham at the age 
of 21, and 2 years later joined Kir Henry 
Irving at the Lyceum. He became a 
manager in 1890 at the Avenue Theatre, 
and in the following year opened at St 
James's. His long tenancy of that 
theatre was one of the most distinguistied 
in the annals of the Fng. stage. On the 
stage he could play the lover to perfection, 
avoiding both bathos and mawkishness. 

Alexander, Sir James Edward (1803- 
1885), Brit, soldier and traveller. He 
joined the E. India Co.’s army in 
1820. In 1825 he became an officer in 
the Brit. Army, and he later took part 
in the Kaffir, Criint'an, and Maori wars. 
Amongst other things, to him is largely 
due the transfer to England of Cleopatra’s 
Needle, 1877. 

Alexander, John White (1856-1915), 
Amer. artist, b. Allegheny, Pennsylvania. 
Among his works are ‘Miss Dorothy 
Roosevelt,’ ‘Pandora,’ ‘Rodin,’ ‘Walt 
Whitman,’ ‘The Quiet Hour,' and ‘A Ray 
of Sunlight.’ 

Alexander, Samuel (1859-1938), philo¬ 
sopher; b. Sydney, N.S.W. Educ. 
Wesley CoUege, Melbourne; univ. of 
Melbourne; and Balliol College, Oxford. 
First class in classical and in mathe¬ 
matical moderations, 1879; first class 
Lit. Hum., 1881. Scholar of Balliol, 
1878. Fellow of Lincoln Ck)llege, 1882- 
1893. Gifford lecturer, Glasgow, 191(5 -18. 
M.A., Hon. LL.D., St Andrews and 
Birmingham; Hon. D.Litt., Durham and 
Liverpool. His philosophy attaches great 
importance to Awareness; which, though 
different in kind from its objects, is 
derived from them —paralleling tlio results 
of chemical reactions. A. thus arrives at 
Emergent Evolution: the emergence of 
totally new things from combinations of 
the old. Space-time, the original matrix, 
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grave birth to matter in varying: forms; 
which in turn gave birth to mind. From 
uiind» God is expected to emerge. (See 
hi3 Spacef Time, and Deity, vol. ii, 
especially p. 399.) Publications include 
Moral Order and Progress, 1889, Locke, 
1908, Space, Time, and Deity, 1920, 
Spinoza and Time, 1921, and Beauty and 
other Forms of Value, 1933. He received 
tiie Order of Merit on the king’s birthday, 
1930. 

Alexander* William (1824-1911), Arch- 
liishop of Armagh and Primate of all 
Ireland, b. Londonderry, educ. at Ton- 
bridge Graiiimar Wchool and llrascnoKO 
C'OlIego, Oxford. He held a number of 
livings in the N. of Ireland before being 
made liishop of Derry and llaphoc in 
18(57. Ho beciiine Primate of All Ireland 
in 1890. A. was the author of a number 
(^f theological works, and was also dis¬ 
tinguished as the writer of St Augustine's 
Holiday and other Poems, 1886. His wife, 
C.'ecil Frances Alexander, is famous ns the 
author of the hymn ‘There is a green hill 
far away,’ and of numerous other well- 
known hymns. 

Alexander, William, Earl of Stirling 

(ir>67-1640), statesman and poet, b, Alva, 
(''lackmannanshire. Educ. at Glasgow 
IJniv. and Leyden, he became a courtier, 
followed James VI to England, and re¬ 
ceived from him the grant of a vast tract 
of land in what is now Canada, but this 
wtxs rendered null by the Fr. conquests. 
In 162(1 he was appointed secretary of 
state for Scotland and in 1633 was made 
an earl. Besides Aurora, 1004, and 
Recreations with the Muses, 1637, he wrote 
a long epic on Doomsday, 1614-37, and 
4 ‘moiiar(d)lc tragedies,’ Darius, 1603, 
Croesus, 1604, The Alexandraean Tragedy, 
160r>, and Julius Caesar, 1607. 

Alexander, William Lindsay (1808- 
1884), Scottish theologian. lie became 
recognised as a master of classical erudi¬ 
tion. He cd. in 1861 the 3rd ed. of 
Kitto’s Biblical Encyclopaedia. From 
1877 he was principal of Ediii])urgh 
Theological Hall. 

Alexander Archipelago, congeries of 
is., over a thousand in number, off (;oast 
S. of Juneau, Alaska, IL.S.A. The chief 
tns arc Ketchikan, on lievillagigedo Is., 
and Sitka, on Baranof. I'he industries 
are lumbering, fishing, fur farming, and 
gold mining. 

Alexander Land, dist. in the Antarctic, 
lat. 68® 43', long. 70-5°, discovered by 
Bellingshausen, 1821. 

Alexander Nevsky (1220-63), Grand 
I'rince of Vladimir in medieval Russia, 
lie received an excellent educ. In 1240, 
as Prince of Novgorod, ho routed the 
Swedes on the K. Neva (hence Nevsky), 
and in 1242 indicted decisive defeat on 
the Teutonic Knights in the famous 
battle on the ice of Ijake Peipus, He 
defended Russia equally successfully 
against the Lithuanians, and in 12.52 was 
appointed Grand Prince by the Khan of 
the Golden Horde. A. N. spent the rest 
of his life in endeavouring to ameliorate 
the lot of the Russians and relieve the 
distreeus occasioned by the Tatar invasion, 
and was canonised by the Orthodox 


Church. Peter the Great founded a 
monastery In St Petersburg dedicated to 
him, and instituted an order called after 
him which was abolished in 1917 but 
revived in 1942 as a military decoration. 

Alexander Obrenovid (1876-1903), King 
of Serbia. He was proclaimed king under 
a regent on the abdication of his father 
Milan I in 1889, and took the gov. into 
his own hands in 1893. Ho aroused great 
opposition by his marriage to Droga 
Mashiri in 1900, and by his arbitrary rule. 
A. and his wife were brutally murdered 
by military conspirators in 1903, the 
Karagoorgovi6 family thereby gaining the 
Serbian throne. 

Alexander of Aegae, Peripatetic philo¬ 
sopher of Rome in the 1st cent, ad, 
who was tutor to the Emperor Nero. 

Alexander of Aphrodisias in Caria lived 
at the end of the 2nd cent, and the 
beginning of the 3rd cent, ad, was a 
celebrated Peripatetic philosopher, and 
the greatest of the early commentators 
on Aristotle. 

Alexander of Hales (c. 1175-1245), theo¬ 
logian, surnamed Doctor Irrefragabilis, 
b. Glos. He studied at the univ. of 
Paris, and about 1231 joined the order 
of Friars Minor. As magister regens 
of the Franciscan chair of theology at 
Paris he numbered among his pupils St 
Bonaventura and Roger Bacon. His 
prin. work is Universae. Theologiae Summa, 
of which the only reliable ed. is that by 
the Franciscans of Quoracchi (1924 ff). 

Alexander of Hillsborough, Albert 
Victor, Ist Viscount (1885- ), politician, 
b, 'W^estoii-super-Mare, son of an 
engineer, educ. at St George Technical 
classes. A. w'as Labour-Co-operative 
M.P. for the Hillsborough div. of Sheffield, 
1922-31 and 1935-50, He was First Lora 
of the Admiralty, 1929-31, in Ramsay 
MacDonald’s first gov., and, again, in 
1940, in the National Gov. of Winston 
Churchill, and in the Labour Gov. in 
1945; Minister of Defence, 1947-50, In 
1950 he was made a viscount. Ho was 
chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
1950-1. 

Alexander of Tunis, Field Marshal 
Harold Rupert Leofric George A. 1st 
Earl (1891- ), soldier, son of 4th Earl of 
C'ttledon, and educ. at Harrow and Sand¬ 
hurst. In First World War he held a 
commission in the Irish Guards and was 
in the Mona retreat. Five times men¬ 
tioned in dispatclies. While still in his 
twenties he was put in command of the 
Baltic Landeswohr, a force of some 2()()0 
men of Ger. stock, mainly Baltic barons 
and retainers, who were left behind in 
Riga after the Ger. evacuation. In 1934 
lie was given the command of a brigade in 
India, and served in 2 campaigns on the 
NW. Frontier. His name first came to be 
known in his own country when he was 
appointed to the command of the lat 
Div. (1938). Two years later it was his 
task to control the final stages of the 
Dunkirk evacuation (1940), which be did 
with conspicuous gallantry and success. 
After holding the S. Command for a time 
he was appointed to command the army 
in Burma, where his skill contributed to 
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staving off any further Jap. advance in 
that country (1942). Jn Aug. 1942 he 
succeeded Gen. Auchinleck as Gom- 
mander-in-Chief, Middle K. Here his 
presence wtis quickly felt, for very soon 
his strategy had its reward in the great 
victory of the Eightii Army under Cacn. 
Montgomery at K1 Alamein, which com¬ 
pletely reversed the position in Egypt and 
Libya; and this was followed by a series 
of victories on a smaller scale which took 
the Eighth ArJiiy into Tunisia, where 
A. had for some time been in command of 
the 18th Army Group. In May 194:1 
the entire Axis army under Gen. von 
Arnim was destroyed or taken prisoner. 
A. commanded the allied arnims which 
defeated the It. and Ger. armies in 
Italy in 1944-a. C.S.I., 1936: K.G.H., 

1942. Promoted general. 1942. Eield 
Marshal, 1944, liaised to the peerage 
as Viscoimt of Tunis, 1946, became 
an earl, 1952. Governor-General and 
Cornniander-in-Chief Canada, 1946-52. 
Minister of Defence, 1952-4. See also 
Africa, North, Second World War, 
Campaigns in, and Italian Front, 
Second Would War, Campaigns on. 

Alexander Polyhistor, anct Gk writer 
and philosopher of the Ist cent. BC. 

Alexander Severus, see Severus, 
Marcus Auiielius Ai.kxander. 

Alexander the Aetolian, Gk poet who 
lived at Alexandria in the reign of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus (285-246 BC). 

Alexandra Caroline Marie Charlotte 
Louise Julie (1844-1925), Queen of Great 
Britain and Ireland, wife of Edward Vll. 
She was b. at Copenhagen, the eldest 
daughter of Christian IX of Denmark. 
She was married 10 Mar. 1863, and thence 
until the death of Queen Victoria in 1901 
she was Princess of Wales. There were 
5 children of the marriage, 2 boys and 3 
girls. The eldest son, Albert Victor, 
Duke of Clarence, d. 1892, and his 
brother reigned as George V. A. was 
extremely popular in England; she had 
great charm, and showed a deep interest 
in charitable work of all kinds. .She d. 
Sandringham. The hulk of the £230,000 
raised in her memory was used to develop 
dist. nursing, and to provide pensions for 
queen’s nurses. See Sir G. A. Arthm*, 
Queen Alexandra^ 1934. 

Alexandra Feodorovna (1872-1918) 
(Alix Victoria Helen Louise Beatrice), 
last Empress of Russia, b. Darmstadt, 
daughter of Louis (IV), (irand Duke of 
Hesse. Her mother (Alice, daughter of 
Queen Victoria) dying when she was 6, 
A. F. was brought up partly in England. 
She married Tsar Nicholas II, 1894. In 
1904 an heir was b., Alexis, whoso delicate 
health (haemophilia) occasioned the sub¬ 
jection of A. F. to Rasputin (q.v.). 
During the First World War she in¬ 
fluenced Nicholas’s policy for the worse, 
and was widely suspected of Ger. sym¬ 
pathies. When the empire fell she 
shared her husband’s captivity. She 
was executed with him by the Bolsheviks 
at Yekaterinbuig (Sverdlovsk) on 17 
July 1918. 

Alexandra Land, see Northern Terri¬ 
tory. 


Alexandra Park, place of recreation in 
the bor. of Wood Green, Middx, England, 
near the N. border of the co. of London. 
Tlio park and a racecourse adjoining were 
opened in 1863. Alexandra Palace, a 
counterpart in N. London to the Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham, was opened on the 
grounds in 1873, burned down in the 
same year, and rebuilt (1875). It havS 
been put to various uses, including the 
housing of internees and gov. otllres in 
the First World War, and latterly of thc 
B.B.C. television studios (now trausfoiM'ed 
to Lime Grove, Shepherd's Bash) and 
their Udevision transmitter. 

Alexandre, Aaron (c. 1766-1850), noted 
Bavarian chess-player. He visited nearl>‘ 
all the Eiiroi)oan caps, and was the author 
of an Kncyclopaedia of Chess and a book 
of Chess ]*roblein8. 

Alexandrescu, Grigore (1810 ?-85), Ru¬ 
manian poet. At school he had fallen 
under the spell of Fr. literature, and his 
work was particularly influenced by 
Boileau, Lafoiitaine, and Lamartine. His 
fables, epistles, and meditative poems were 
an important contribution to the develop¬ 
ment of Uninaniau literature. He was a 
keen nationalist—ho was imprisoned for 
his support of the nationalist opposition 
in Wailachin—and after the imion he held 
sev. ministerial posts. All his activi¬ 
ties wore cut short by disease in 1860. 

Alexandretta, or Iskanderun, tn of 
Asiatic ’Turkey. ’The saiijak of A. was 
formerly included in the dist. of Aleppo. 
N. Syria, but is now the vilayet of ’J'ho 
Hatay. It owes its importance to its 
proximity to the BoiJan Pass. It is the 
main port for tlie region, and has an 
extensive trade in tobacco, silk, cereals, 
liquorice, and textiles. Its climate is 
insalubrious owing to the marshy ground 
and the absence of purifying winds. 
Towards the end of the First World War 
it was occnjiied by Brit, and Fr. troops. 
After the war tlie sanjak of A., in recog¬ 
nition of the spocinl interests of the large 
proportion of Turks in its pop., was 
accorded a special administrative regime. 
On 23 June 1939 France agreed to the 
complete cession of the sanjak to Turkey 
in consideration of the conclusion of a 
Franco-Tiirkish pact of assistance. Pop. 
20 , 000 , 

Alexandria: 1. Chief seaport of Egypt. 
It was founded in 332 nc by Alexander 
the Great, and was for ovei* 1000 years 
the cap. of the country. It is situated on 
a strip of land separating the Mediter¬ 
ranean from Lake MareotLs. 

The Capital City. Originally the tn w’as 
built upon a mole callod Hc^ptastadinm, 
which joined the isle of Ifliaros to the 
mainland. SIikjc then sedimentary de¬ 
posits have added considerably to the 
width of the mole. The buildings in the 
Brucheion (Gk) quarter included the royal 
palaces of the I^toleniics, the Great 
Theatre, afterwards utilised as a fortress 
by Caesar during the siege after the battle 
of Pharsahis, the Poseideion, or temple 
to the god of the sea, the ’rimonium built 
by Antony, the Emporium or Exchange, 
the temple Caesareum, now lying under¬ 
neath the new sea-w^all, the Gymnasium, 
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the Palaestra, the mausoleum of Alexan¬ 
der, and the museum and library. The 
Necropolis lay to the W. A feature of 
the tn was the number of subterranean 
cjisterns nmning alonir the spaces under 
the houses and capable of holding a supply 
of water sufficient to last the whole pop. 
a year. At the height of its prosperity 
it contained, according to Diodorus, 
approximately 300,000 free citizens, while 
it is probable tliat a still larger number 
represents the number of slaves. Placed 
os it was between the K. and W., it became 
a centre of commeroti on that account. 
In 30 nc, on the death of ( ’leopatra, the 
last of the Ptolemies, it fell into the 
possession of the Homans. It was now at 
the zenith of its glory. A great centre 
of ilellonism, at the same time com- 
morcially prosperous to an extraordinary 
degree, and also the fountain of culture 
and intellect, A. can be said to have lield 
at this time a position of imique and 
glorious splendour. For a long time it 
remained in an enviable position as the 
world’s first port. But during the reign of 
Caracalla it sank considerably in its 
commercial greatness, and the rise of 
ConsUintinople only served to hasten its 
fall. Meanwhile (Jhristianity had been 
introduced, and had quickly made head¬ 
way. The subsequent struggle between 
tihristiaiiity and heathenism saw many 
bloody affrays, and in 389 the Serapoum, 
the last seat of heathenism, wfis captured 
and used thenceforth as a ('hristian 
church. Cairo was chosen by the 
Egyptian caliphs to be the cap. of Egypt; 
the paasiige round the Cape of (Jood Hope 
was discovered, as also was the continent 
of America: such sigiiiflcanl events as 
these proved factors of deleterious 
influence upon A. Its decay seemed 
imminfuit. In I/)!? it fell into the hands 
of the Turks, and presented but a shadow 
of its former beauty. 

Signs of progi’esH, however, were pre¬ 
sently visible under Mehemet Ali. Much 
of its lost ground was recovered, so that 
to-day it is once more recognised as one 
of the most signifleaut of Mediterranean 
ports. In 1882 Arabi Pasha incurred Brit, 
displeasure by his inaltroatinent of the 
Europeans during his rising, and a Brit, 
fleet was dispatched. The l:)onil)ardinent 
of A. followed, and of the few remain¬ 
ing emblems of antiquity moat were 
utterly destroyed. This was not all. A 
few days later the tn w^ns sacked and a 
disastrous fire ravaged a large portion of 
it. Among tlio scanty objects of antiquity 
that remain are Pompey’s Pillar (so culled 
in error) and 2 obelisks called (Ueopatra’s 
Needles, one of whicli is on the Thames 
Embankment, while the other is in New 
York, 

The Modern City is built partly upon 
the isthmus which developed from the 
original mole by means of silt deposits, 
and partly upon a T-shapod peninsula. 
The Mahinudiya Canal, connecting A. with 
the Nile, runs at the S. of the tn, and 
by a series of locks enters the harbour. 
A.'8 climate differs from that of the sur¬ 
rounding country. An almost incessant 
rain is experienced during the winter. 


while the summer is rendered temperate 
by sea breezes. The chief exports are 
cotton, grain, beans, rice, etc. The prin. 
relics of antiquity are the so-called Pom¬ 
pey’s Pillar, 88 ft high, the catacombs of 
Kom esh-Shuqafa, and the contents of 
the Museum of Graeco-Rom. Antiqui¬ 
ties. A. suffered damage in freciuent It. 
and Ger. air-raids in the Second World 
War. Pop. 025,081. 

2. Tn of Dunbartonshire, Scotland, in 
Bouhill (q.v.) jair., owing its existence to 
the cotton-bleaching and printing indus¬ 
tries there, 

3. l^ort and city of Virginia, U.S.A. 
It is accessible to the largest vessels, for 
the riv., which forms its harbour, though 
100 m. from the month of the Potomac, 
is fully a m. wide. A. has railroad shops, 
freiglit yards, and naval ordnance plant, 
and manufs. chemicals, fertilisers, and 
metal products. Pop. 61,787. 

4. City of Rapides par., Louisiana, 
U.S.A. Pop. 35,000. 

Alexandrian Library, said to have been 
founded about 284 BC in consequence of 
the suggestions of liemotrius Phalerus, 
who had seen the public libraries at 
Athens. It was based on a collection of 
books formed by Ptolemy Soter, the first 
king of Fgyi>t, probably the largest 
collection made before the invention of 
printing. Demetrius was appointed 
superintendent of the now estab., and he 
set about collecting the literature of all 
nations. Eusebius says that at the death 
of Ptolemy l^hiladelphus there were 
100,000 vols. in the library. Together 
with the museum where the scholars lived 
and studied under royal patronage, it 
was situated in the Brucheion, the Gk 
quartc^r of Alexandria, while a smaller 
‘daughter’ library was estab. in the 
Serapeum (q.v.). Successive librarians 
after Demetrius who encouraged the 
study of literature, philosophy, and the 
sciences were Zenodotus, Callimachus 
(q.v.), Eratosthenes, Apollonius, and 
Aristophanes of Byzantium. 

In the siege of Alexandria by Julius 
Caesar a large part of the library was 
burnt, but it was re-estab. with the great 
library of MS. rolls from Pergamum, 
given to Cleopatra by Mark Antony, and 
continued to increase in size and reputa¬ 
tion until it was dispersed in ab 390 at 
the destruction of the Serapeum by 
Theophilus, patriarch of Alexandria. 
Phoenix-like, the library rose again, 
according to the latest authorities, and 
.Alexandria continued to flourish as one 
of the chief seats of literature, until 
conquered by the Muslims in ad 642, 
when the library was burnt by the order 
of Caliph Omar (sec Omar). See E. A. 
Parsons, The Alexandrian Librarj/^ 1952. 

Alexandrian Liturgy, oriental liturgy of 
St Mark, which he is said to have arranged 
for the Christians of Egvpt. See also 
Liturgy and Rite. 

Alexandrian School and Alexandrian 
Philosophy. Alexandrian School, The 
loss of political independence by the 
Greeks resulted in the decline of their 
intellectual pre-eminence. Alexandria 
became instead the centre of literature. 
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science, and philosophy, a position which 
the city held for nearly a thousand yeai's. 
This period may be divided into two— 
the first period extending from 323 to 
30 BC, and the second from 30 bc to ab 
640. The first period of intellectual supre¬ 
macy was characterised by literature and 
science; the second by the speculative 
j)hiloBophy of the neo-Platonists and the 
religious philosophy of the Gnostics and 
early Christian Fathers: so that there 
were 2 A. H.s—the A. S. of Literature and 
Science and tiie A. S. of Philosophy. 

The School of Literature and Science, 
Ptolemy Soter, who reigned in Egypt 
323-285 BC, wtis a great patron of litera¬ 
ture and science, and many Greeks of 
literary eminence gathered around him. 
With the help of Demetrius Phalereus, an 
Athenian orator, philosopher, statesman, 
and poet, he founded the Alexandrian 
library. Ptolemy also built the famoiis 
museum, where scholars lived, studied, 
and taught, and whidi was conducted on 
the lines of a modem univ. Every facility 
was given these learned men for their 
researches. Ptolemy Idiiladelphus (285- 
247 bc) extended the library by the 
addition of Aristotle’s works and certain 
.Jewish and Egyptian writings; and it is 
very probable that during his reign the 
O.T. was trails, into Greek. Ptolemy 
Euergetes (247-222 bc) added works 
from the archives of Athens to the library. 
The style of the A. y. differed widely 
from that of the anct Gk authors, whose 
writings gave evidence of that perfect 
freedom w'hich they enjoyed. The mem¬ 
bers of the A. y. devoted their time to 
research and criticism, studying grammar, 
prosody, metre, mythology', antiquities, 
astronomy, and medicine. The result 
was that tliey wrote long epic poems 
on cducn,tional and other subjects. The 
Argonautica of Apollonius Ilhodlus (q.v.) 
and the Alexandra or Cassandra of 
Lycophron are some of the chief examples 
of the mytliical works. Of the didactic 
epics the chief are Callimachus’s Hecate, 
fragments of which are extant; Nicander 
of Colophon’s 2 medical w'orks, entitled 
Theriaca and Ale^ipharmaca; and the 
Phaenomena of Aratus, a work on astro¬ 
nomy. Other epic poets were Dionysius, 
Euphorion, Rhianus, Dicacarchus, and 
Oppian. Of the elegiac poets Philetas of 
Cos, the tutor of Ptolemy Philadclphus. 
was the earliest; and Callimachus, of 
whose works only a few hymns, epigrams, 
and elegies remain, was the greatest. 
Among the lyric poets were Phanocles, ller- 
mesianax, Alexander of Aetolia, and Lyco¬ 
phron. Epigrams were also written by the 
Alexandrians, and Timon the philosopher 
was the author of 3 books of lampoons. 
Tragedy, too, played an important part, 
but none of the works of the 7 great 
dramatists who were known as the 
Alexandrian Pleiades has been preserved. 
Theocritus was a celebrated bucolic poet, 
and his Idylls, which are pictures of the 
country life of the ordinary people, greatly 
influenced Rom. poets, especially Virgil. 
Besides the poets there were the critics 
and grammarians of the A. S., who gave 
to the world the anct Gk writings in 


a form perfectly intelligible, for they 
devoted their time to criticism, the 
explanation of words, and the arrange¬ 
ment of the texts. Amongst these great 
critics were Zenodotus of Ephesus, 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, Aristarchus 
of Samothrace, Alexander of Aetolia, 
Lycophron, Callimachus, and Eratos¬ 
thenes. Mathematics, astronomy, geo¬ 
graphy, and medicine were also treated 
by the A. y. Of the mathematical school 
Euclid was the founder; and his pupils 
included Arcliiinedea, whose inventions 
and discoveries were very important; 
Apollonius of Perga, the author of a w'ork 
on conic sections; Hipparchus, the cele¬ 
brated astronomer, whoso catalogue of 
the stars is preserved by Ptolemy; and 
Eratosthenes, who wrote on astronomy 
geometry^ geography, and history. 

The School of Philosophy. The mem¬ 
bers of this school brought together the 
philosophies of the E. and the W., and 
the Jewish notions of religion wore very 
much influenced by Gk ideas. On 
this subject the reader is advised to con¬ 
sult Philo Judaeus. The founder of this 
neo-l’latonic system {see Nioo-Platon- 
ISTS) was Plotinus, who was born about 
AD 203, and wbose writings his disciple 
Porphyry rendered in their present form. 
Another celebrated teacher of this system 
was Proclus, sev. of whose works are still 
extant. 'J’he Gnostics (q.v.) were a sect 
wdio endeavoured to unite (bristian and 
K. ideas. Clement of Alexandria and 
Origen showed leanings towards that 
heresy. Philo Judaeus made attempts 
to reconcile the Jewish scriptures wdth 
the doctrines of the Platonic philosophy 
and 80V. of his works have been liJinded 
dow-’n to us. 

Alexandrina, Lake, shallow’ lake (area 
220 sq. m.) in S. Australia, at the mouth 
of the Murray R. 

Alexandrine Verse, species of verso 
much employed by Fr. poets, especially 
in poetry of the heroic or epic order. 
Each lino in the A. consists of 12 syilables, 
and strictly speaking, and following tlie 
Fr. model, it should bo divided into 2 
hemistichs, the sixth syllable ending a 
word. The name A. would appear to be 
derived from an old Fr. poem about 
Alexander the Great, wTitten in this metre 
towards the end of the 12th cent. It is 
used in English as the concluding line of 
the Spenserian stanza, and also as a 
variant in poems written in the 10- 
syllabled heroic couplet. Pope railed 
against it in his well-known couplet: 

‘A needless Alexandrine ends the song. 
That, like a wounded snake, drags its 

slow length along.’ 

But for all that he eTn])loyed it not in¬ 
frequently. Two long Eng. poems written 
wholly in A.s are Drayton’s Polyolhion 
and Browning’s Fifine at the Fair. 

Alexandrinus, Codex, MS. of the O.T. 
and N.T., In Gk, now' in the Brit. Museum. 
The MR. is in 4 vols., largo quarto, 
the N.T. being the last vol. It is 
written on vellum, in double columns, 
In uncial or cap. letters, without spaces 
between the words, accents, or marks of 
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aspiration. The letters are round and 
well formed, a few words are abbreviated, 
and the MS. is in fairly good condition. 
Its date is i)robably about 450. In 1628 
it was sent by Cyrillus Lucaris, patriarch 
of Alexandria and of Constantinople, to 
Charles I, and placed in the Royal 
Library. In 1753 it was transferred with 
this library to the Brit. Museum. A 
facsimile of the O.T. was pub. by the 
Rev. H. Baber of the Brit. Museum 
(1816-28), and of the N.T. by Dr Woide 
(1786), and a second ed. by Spohn. 
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Alexandropol, see IjE.mnakan. 

Alexandroupolis, formerly Dedeagaoh, 

Gk port, cap. of Ilcvro.s nomc, W. 
Thrace, on tho Aegean Sea, 65 ra. SVV. of 
Ediriie and near the border with Turkey. 
Once a small fishing vil., A. grew in 
import,aneo after the completion of the 
Salonika-lstanbul railways (1896). It 
became a part of Greece after the First 
World War, and w'os renamed A. Pop. 
19,400. 

Alexandrovsk, see ZAronozii’YE. 

Alexiad, sec Anna Comnena. 

Alexis Clussian Alexey) Mikhaylovich 
(1629-76), Tsar of Muscovy (from 1645), 
seiiond of the house of Romanov, father 
of Peter the Great. Ho was good- 
natured (nicknamed ‘the Silent') and 
pious. During his reign a code of laws 
was compiled which remained in force 
until the 19th cent.; prayer books were 
revised by Patriarch Nikon, loading to a 
S(jhi8m in the Russian Church; attempts 
wore made to reorganise tho army on W. 
European lines, and to estab. a regular 
postal service; the Ukraine was re¬ 


united with Muscovy; Russian possessions 
in Siberia were enlarged; sucoossfui wars 
were wiiged against Poland. There were 
sev. rebellions during A. M.*s reign, 
including the great uprising led by 
Stenka Razin (q.v.). 

Alexis (Russian Alexey) Petrovich 
(1690-1718), son of Peter the Great. He 
was hostile to the reforms introduced by 
his father, fled from Russia but returned; 
he was sentenced to death and d. in 
prison before execution as a result of 
torture, possibly by his father, during 
interrogation. 

Alexis, Willibald, pseudonym of the 
Oer. novelist (ieorg Wilhelm H&ring 
(1798-1871), 6. Breslau. The work that 
brought him into prominence was an 
historical romance entitled Walladmor 
(1823), pub. as being a trans. of Sir Walter 
Scott. Do Quincey trans. the novel into 
English, and Scott himself approved of it. 
Two more romances w’ere pub. under the 
same i)retence, JHe Oenchteten and Schloas 
Avalon, 1827. His other noted works are 
Caban is, 18.32, Der Falscbe Woldernar, 
1842, and Hans Jurgen und Hans Jochem, 
1840-8. His best novels are those dealing 
with tho history of Brandenburg. He 
wrote also 2 comedies, Prinz von Pisa, 
1828, and Annchen von Tharau, 1829. 

Alexius I, Comnenus (1048-1118), 
Byzantine emperor, succeeded 1081 after 
a military revolt. His military and 
diplomatic skill did much to delay the 
break-up of the E. Empire. He allied 
with Venice to curb tho Normans in 
Albania, and in 1116 won a great victor?" 
over tho 8oljuk Turks in the E. 

Alexius Angelus, name of Alexius III 
(1195-1203) and Alexius IV (120.3-4), 
Byzantine emperors. Under Alexius IV 
Constantinople was taken by the Venetian 
and Fr. crusaders. 

Alfa, see Esparto Grass. 

Alfadir, ‘all-father,’ appellation of Odin 
in Scandinavian mythology. 

Alfalfa, the Amer. name for Medicago 
saliva, or lucerne as it is called in England. 
Tho plant has a wide distribution in the 
Old World, but was not introduced to 
America till tho 18th cent. A. is now 
grown as a forage crop on a worldwide 
scale, with the U.S.A. and Argentine as 
its greatest cultivators. However, it is 
becoming increasingly important in Great 
Britain. It has trifoliate leaves and 
small purple flowers similar to those of 
many other legumes. 

Alfano, Franco (1876-1954), It. com¬ 
poser, b. Naples. Ho studied there and 
at Leipzig. Among his works are ballets, 
2 8y"mphonio8, and other orchestral music, 
chamber music, and songs, but he was 
best known bj" his 12 operas, including 
nisurrezixme (after Tolstoy), UOmbra di 
Don Giovanni, La Leggenda di Saciintala 
(after Kalidasa), and Cyrano di Hergerav 
(after Rostand), and better still by the 
completion of Puccini’s Turandot en¬ 
trusted to him by Toscanini. 

Alfieri, Vittorio (1749-1803), eminent 
It. dramatist, 6. Piedmont, He studied 
at the Accademia. in Turin. Succeeding 
to a great fortune, he travelled extensively 
and had numerous love-affairs, the moat 
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important being with the wife of Ciiarlea 
Edward Stuart, the Young l*retendor. 

He wrote his first tragedy, Cleopatra, at 
the ago of 25, and thereafter devoted 
himsoH to drama, mainly inspired by the 
fight for political freedom. His fame 
rests chiefly on his tragedies, among them 
Ahele, Filippo, Maria Stuarda, and Haul. 

He wrote also a number of rojucdies 
{L'Uno, I Pochi, I Troppi), satires, and 
sonnets, and a masterly autolnography. 

Alfdld, grc5at plain of lliingary, 
lying between the Danube and the 
Carpathians ((iq.v.). Parts of it w'ere 
taken from Hungary by the treaty of 
Trianon (q.v.), and now belong to W. 
Rumania and N. Yugoslavia {sec Banat). 
The land, called puszia, is traditionally 
barren, but extensive irrigation schemes 
are now in operation, particularly that 
stemming from the damming of the Tisza 
(q.v.) at Tiszaldk. Cereals, vines, to¬ 
bacco, hemp, and flax are produced, and 
live-stock is reared. 

AUonsine Tables, sec Alphonsintk 
Tables. 

Alfonso, name of 5 kings of Aragon 
(q.v.). Those mentioned below' are the 
most important. 

Alfonso I (1104-34), married to the 
widow of Raymond of Burgundy (q.v.) 
in order to unite the 2 great Christian 
states against the Moors. His violent 
quarrels with her led to civil war. He 
gained the title of the Battler from his 
great battles with the Moors. 

Alfonso II (1162-96), christened 
Ramon, adopted this name in order to 
please the Aragonese, He was ruler of 
Aragon and ter. in SE. France. 

Alfonso V, the Magnanimous (1416- 
1458), King of Aragon, Sicily, and Naples. 

A patron of men of letters and one of the 
conspicuous figures in the Renaissance. 

Alfonso, name of 11 kings of Leon and 
Castile. Of the first 5 kings of this name 
very little is known, much of the informa¬ 
tion about them that exists being based on 
later legends. The most important later 
kings of this name are noted briefly below, 

Alfonso VI (1065-1109), the Brave, a 
leader of organised resistonco to the 
Moors. Ho was, however, defeated by 
the Almoravides at Zalaca in 1086. 

Alfonso VII (1126-57), ‘the king of the 
men of two religions.’ He strove for 
unity of his realms and protected the 
Moors. He was killed trying to check a 
Moorish rising. 

Alfonso VIII (1158-1214), King of 
Castile and leader of the Christian coali¬ 
tion that broke the power of the Moors. 

He married a daughter of Henry II of 
England. 

Alfonso X (1252-84), ‘El Sabio’ (the 
Learned), gave great encouragement to 
the study of astronomy, and was a patron 
of the arts. His rule was lax, however, 
and the nobles gained a good deal of 
power at the expense of the crown during 
his reign. 

Alfonso XI (1312-50), the Avenger, is 
noted chiefly for the ruthless manner in 
which he repressed his rebellious nobles, 
and for the defeat of the last Moorish 
invasion from Africa. 


Alford 

Alfonso, name of 6 kings of Portugal: 
Alfonso I (1139-85) succeeded in estab- 
lisliing the independence of Portugal, 
which up to this time was a dependency 
of Leon. A groat warrior and a man of 
gigantic stature, ho distinguished himself 
in many battles against the Moors. 

Alfonso 11 (1211-23), noted cliiefly for 
his endeavours to weaken the power of 
the clergy, in the course of which he w'as 
excommunicated, and for the code of law 
which he introduced. 

Alfonso III (1248-79). His reign was 
taken up principally in fighting the Moors. 

Alfonso IV (1325-57). Wars with 
Castile and the Moors occupied most of 
his reign. Civil war broke out between 
himself and liis son Pedro as a result of 
the barbarous murder of Inez de Castro 
(l*cdro’8 wife). 

Alfonso V (1438-81), usually called 
‘Africano,’ a name which ho gained for 
himself by invading the territories of the 
Moors in Africa. 

Alfonso VI (1656-67). Forced on 
account of his vices to abdicate in 1667, 
he retired to Terceira, where he d. in 1675. 

Alfonso XII, King of Spain (1875 - 
1885), son of Isabella II. In 1868 ho 
accompanied his mother into exiie^ and 
in 1870 she abdicated in his favour. While 
continuing his education at Sandhurst in 
1874 he issued a manifesto proclaiming 
himself the only representative of the 
Sp. monarchy. In the following year he 
entered Spain, being received with 
enthusiasm, and in 1876 suppressed a 
Carliat rebellion. 

Alfonso XIII (1886-1941), King of Spain, 
son of A. XII, b. posthumously. His 
mother. Queen Maria (’hristina, formerly 
an Austrian archduchess, act(Hl as regent 
until 1906. In 1906 ho married Princess 
Victoria Eugenie of Battcnberg, niece of 
Edward V11, and narrowly escaped assassi- 
nation on the day of his marriage. 1 hiring 
A.’s minority, Spain lost her colonial cm- 
l)ire as a. result of war with the U.S.A. 
Notable features of policy in Spain during 
his reign wen; her neutrality during the 
First World War, and her campaign in 
Morocco— w'hich created trouble at homo 
that led to the suspension of the consti¬ 
tution in 1923. His assassination was 
attempted sov. times. In 1930-1, fol¬ 
lowing the death of the dictator, Primo 
de Rivera (whom A. had supported), the 
Republican party raT>idly gained in 
political influence uiitii, in April 1931, 
they carried the day at the polls. To 
avert the danger of civil war A. loft the 
country, though he did not renounce his 
monarchical rights until a few weeks before 
his death, when ho named his third son, 
Don Juan, as his successor to the Sp. 
crown ‘when Spain judges it opportune.’ 
See S. Erskine, 'Twenty-nine Fears: the 
Reign of King Alfonso XIII of Spain, 
1931, and a life by R. Sencourt, 1942. 

Alford, Henry (1810-71), Eng. divine 
and scholar. Ho showed early promise 
of extraordinary abilities, for at the age of 
10 he had written sev. Lat. odes and a liist. 
of the Jews. He entered Cambridge in 
1829. Shortly afterwards he issued his 
first vol., entitled Poems and Poetical 
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Fraoments. The ScImoI of the Heart, and I able to attack the Danes on the sea and 


other Poems followed. His eroat work, 
his critical ed. of the Oreek Testament 
in 4 vols., was pub. between 1849 and 
1861. In 1835 ho became vicar of 
Wymeswold in Leios. His scholarly 
and erudite Chapters on the Oreek Poets 
now appeared. In 1857 he was ap¬ 
pointed Doan of Canterbury. 

Alford, vil. in Aberdeenshire, Scotland, 
where the Covenanters were defeated by 
Montrose, 1645. Pop. 1248. 

Alford, mrkt tn of Lines, England, 
22 m. >JE. of Boston. Pop. 2500. 

Alfort, see Maisons-Alfort. 

AltraganiuB, or Al-fargh&ni, Arabian 
astronomer who fl. in the early part of 
the 9th cent. Ho was the first among 
the Arabian astronomers to enumerate 
the small stellar groups, and he wrote a 
treatise on the elements of astronomy. 

Alfred Ernest Albert (1844-1900). Duke 
of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha and Duke of 
Edinburgh, second son of Queen Victoria. 
On the deposition of Otto ho was unani¬ 
mously invited by the Greeks to become 
their king, but political difficulties of long 
standing rendered it impossible. Ho was 
created Duke of Edinburgh in 1865; rear- 
admiral in 1878; and Commander-in-Chief 
at Dovonport (1890-3). He succeeded 
to the Duchy of Saxc-Coburg and Gotiia 
in 1893, surrendering his privileges as an 
Eng. peer. 

Alfred of Beverley, see Alured. 

Alfred the Great (c. 849 99), Eng. 
king, b. Wantage, son of Ethelwulf, King 
of vVessex, In 853 and in 855 he was 
taken on pilgrimage to Kome. Even 
before his accession to the throne he w'as 
in conflict with the Danes, and he assisted 
his y^rothcr Ethelred right down to 
Kthclred’s death. He was the youngest 
son of Ethelwulf, and succeeded on the 
deatli of his elder brother (871). The 
first years of his reign were constantly 
occupied in fighting the Danes under 
Guthrum. For 7 years A. fought, bar¬ 
gained, and treated with the Danes in a 
vain endeavour to give his kingdom re¬ 
spite from the constant war and blood¬ 
shed which it had endured. In 878 A. 
W’as driven into the woods and swamps 
of Somerset, and remained in hiding at 
Athclney until he felt strong enough to 
attack the Danes again. At Edington 
in Wilts in 878 lie utterly defeated the 
Dan. invaders after a stub horn struggle, 
driving them back to their fortifications 
at Chiiiperiham. After 2 weeks' siege 
the Danes agreed to terms, generally 
know’n as the treaty of Wedmore. Guth¬ 
rum W’as baptised, Die couutvy was 
divided up; N. and E. of a line draw’ii 
rouglily from Cheater to London became 
the Danelaw (q.v.), S. and W, remained 
Wessex. The decisive victory at Eding¬ 
ton arrested tiie flow’ing tide of Dan. 
conquest and brought nearer a united 
Eng. kingdom. For the greater part of 
the rest of his reign A. was able to attend 
to the pressing domestic afl’airs of his 
kingdom. The army was reorganised, ti 
navy recognised as an absolute neeessity, 
justice was reformed, education received 
attention. By means of his navy A. was 


in their strongholds, but this policy of a 
strong navy was neglected by his succes¬ 
sors. To bis court A. invited learned 
men from all parts of Europe. Chief 
amongst these w’ere Asser, Werfrith, and 
Plegmund. Prom his reign dates the 
beginning of Eng. prose literature, and 
the hist, of Orosius, the Consolation of 
Boethius, the Pastoral Care of Gregory, 
and Bede’s Ecclesiastical History are all 
trans. by A. himself. The Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle was probably begun in its final 
form under his influence. He issued also a 
code of laws, compiled on the linos of the 
rode of Jne and Offa. In 884 A. again 
defeated the Danes. In 892 a Dan. army 
under Hasting attacked Wessex, and 
although A. inflicted sev. defeats on the 
Danes desultory fighting continued up to 
A.’s death. These inconclusive later 
wars should not obscure the fact that A.’s 
earlier victories had imdoubtedly saved 
Eng. learning and culture from extinction. 
A. combined the qualities of a military 
leader and great administrator with a 
sincere piety and love of learning. He 
has been called the most effective W. 
Exiropoan ruler since Charlemagne. Sec 
Anylo-Saxon Chronicle; C. Plummer, 
Life and 2'imea of Alfred the Great, 1902; 
F. C. Hayward, Alfred the Great, 1936; 
F. M. Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England, 
1943. 

Alfreton, in in Derbyshire, England, 
14 in. from Derby, noted as a market 
centre. Coal-mining is the chief industry, 
and there are hosiery and textile factories 
and engineering works. Pop. 23,300. 

Alfuras, or Harafuras, aboriginals of 
Celebes, but inhab. also of Buru, Ceram, 
and New Guinea, and said to be of 
Malayan or Indonesian extraction. 

Algae (Lat. alga, seaweed), with the 
fungi, form the div. of the vegetable king¬ 
dom known as the Thallophyta, but differ 
in possessing chlorophyll, though some¬ 
times masked hy other colours. A. enter 
into symbiotic partnership with fungi to 
form lichens. Alike fungi, have as their 
body a thallus, which is a relatively simple 
structure. This may consist of a smgle 
cell, a row of cells, a plate of cells, one 
cell thick, or a body sev. cells thick with 
structures like stems and branches, as in 
sca.w’eeds (q.v.). A. are divided into 
C’hlorophyceae ur green A., Cyanophyoeae 
or blue-green ^V., Phaeoxihyceae or brown 
A., Khodopliyceae, red A., and Diato- 
maceae, usually yellowish brown. A. 
reproduce by sexual or asexual 8pt>re8; 
in the former, gametes sometimes unite 
in isogamous conjugation, i.e. witli 
similar gametes; but also in hetcrogamous 
conjugation, when a male unites with a 
female gamete; in the latter often by 
means of ciliated sporcss a))le to move in 
w'ater. 

The Pleurococcits is a unicellular green 
alga that appears on tree trunks, multi¬ 
plying by cell div. to form a green 
powdery growth, and reproducing by 
biciliate spores and isogamy. Spirogyra 
forms slimy masses in ponds and lakes, 
each alga consisting of sev. cells united to 
form a filament; each cell is complete in 
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itself and the fllameut has no attach¬ 
ment and no distinction of base and apex. 
Spirogyra is isojfamous; 2 adjoining 
diaments send out processes from their 
cells which fuse on meeting, forming a 
tube through which the gamete f)f one 
cell can pass to another cell and there 
unite with a similar gamete. Oodogo- 
nium is also a filamentous green alga, 
growing attached to stones in ponds; it 
may reproduce by multiciliate spores, 
attaching themselves to stones and 
forming new filaments, or sexually, by 
forming sexual organs on the same or 
separate filaments, consisting of the male 
anthcridimn, formed by cell div. and pro¬ 
ducing 2 spcrmatozoids with largo 
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nuclei and many cilia; and the female 
oogonium, a rounded protoi)lasmic ovuira. 
The spermatozoid swims down a passage 
to the ovum, uniting in an oospore which 
usually gives rise to 4 zoosi»oreH with 
cilia, that break free, swim about, and 
finally form new plants. Tims the green 
A. vary greatly in structure and repro¬ 
ductive i)roces8es. There is similar 
variation in other A. 

A. are found in damp places, such as 
damp tree trunks, surface of moist soils, 
damp rock, etc., as well as in pools and 
streams. Chlorophyceae, Phaec>phyc(^ae, 
and lihodophyccae arc marine A., the 
last 2 comprising most of the seaweeds 
(q.v.). Cyanophycoae are found in fresh 
and sea water, reproducing chiefly by 
spores or by div. of a filament at a cell 
called a hctercyst —-a largo cell containing 
food material. Diatoms aro highly im¬ 
portant constituents of plankton, the life 
of surface waters, and consist of single- 
cell organisms encftsed in delicate skele¬ 
tons of silica, often beautifully orna¬ 
mented and in 2 halves, fitting together 
like the lid on a pill-box. See F. Wolle, 
Freshwater Algae, 1887; C. S. West, 
Freewater British Algae, revised i>y 
F. F. Fritseh, 1932; F. E. Fritsch, 


Structure and Reproduction of the Algae 
(2 vols.), 1935-46; D. H Scott and F T. 
Brooks, Structural Botany, vol, il, 1948. 

Algardi, Alessandro (1602-54), It. 
sculptor and architect, h. Bologna. Ho 
was a pupil of Ginlio CJcsare Oonventi. 
Ho first w'orked in Mantua, but after¬ 
wards went to Rome, where ho executed 
2 stutues In stucco for the Capella 
Bondini in the church of San Silvestro. 
His prin. works are the colossal group in 
marble, representing the decapitation of 
St Paul, for the church of the Barnabito 
B'athcrs at Bologna; the monument of 
Leo XI, and ‘Attila checked by St Leo,’ 
In St Peter’s; and the bronze statue of 
Innocent X. 

Algaroba, or Algarroba (from Arabic o1, 
the, and kharroub, carob-treo, or from 
Algarrobo, a tii in Andalusia), curob- 
tree, (^eraionia silUpia (q.v.), and beau; 
also S. Amer. species Prosopis jiilifiora 
(faudly Jjeguminosae), known as the 
mesqnite-tree. 

Algarotti, Francesco, Count (1712-64), 
It. philosopher and writer on art. Ho 
was odiic. at Rome and Bologna. Ho 
became acquainted with Voltaire in J’‘aris, 
and tluis formed a long friendship. Ho 
produced in Paris Newtonianismo j)er le 
dame, a work on optics. In 1740 ho was 
made a count of Prussia by B'rcdcrick tlio 
Great and lived in Berlin for some time. 
Ills chief work on art was his vol. of 
‘ Essays.* 

Algarve, most southerly prov. of 
Portugal, co-exteneive with Faro disl. 
((j.v.). It is bordered on the Fj. by Spain, 
and on the W. and S. by the Atlantic. 
Parts of the ttrov. were successively in 
the hands of the Phoenicians, Romnus, 
and Visigoths (qq.v.). In 1140 it became 
a Moorish kingdom, and it was the last 
stronghold of the Moors (q.v.) in Portugal. 
It was taken by Alfonso 111 (q.v.) in 1249. 
ITruit and wine are produced, and there 
is fishing and salt-making; the inhab. 
have a long sfjafaring tradition. I'lio 
prin. tn is Faro. Area 1958 gq. m.; 
pop. 326,000. 

Algebra, system of mathematical cal¬ 
culations where quantities are designated 
by sym bols, usually letters of the alphabet. 
In ordinary A. the same operations are 
carried on as in arithmetic-, but the 
symbols being capable of a more general¬ 
ised and extended meaning tlian the 
figures used in arithmetic, it facilitates 
calculation where the numerical values 
aro not known, or are inconveniently 
largo or small, or where it is desirable to 
keep them in an analysed form. Addition 
is denote<l by + and subtraction by — ; 
a+b and a — b thus represent the addition 
to a and the subtraction from a of the 
quantity b, respectively. The results 
may enter into subsequent calcula¬ 
tions as (a-f 6) and (a-b). Multiplication 
is denoted by x , or by putting the sym¬ 
bols together, thus a x 6 == ab ; div. 
is denoted by or the use of the frac¬ 
tional form, thus a 'rb or frequently 

alb. Involution, or the multiplication of 
the same quantity, is shown by the use of 
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small numbers, or indices; thus aaaa =« a*. 

Therefore a* x a^; a* -f a’ = i or a~*. 

a® 

Evolution is denoted by the use of 
radical signs or of fractional indices; 
thus the seventh root of or 

Negative quantities commonly enter 
into algebraic calculation. Thus if the 
value of a symbol be represented by the 
distance in a given direction of a point 
from a fixed point, the corresponding 
negative symbol represents an equal 
extension in the oi)posit<ii direction. 
Imaginary quantities, such as the square 
root of a negative number, can also be 
symbolised and used in A. 

A. was probably known in a rudi¬ 
mentary form to the anct Egyptians, but 
the earliest W. work on the subject was 
written by Diophantus of Alexandria 
about AD 3r>0. The Hindus had de¬ 
veloped A., however, to a point far beyond 
the achieveraents of Diophantus. From 
them the Arabs brought the system to the 
W., and Al-Kliwarizrni (q.v.), c. ad 820, 
wrote a work entitled Al-jehr wa'lmuqd- 
bala, from which the word ‘algebra’ has 
been derived. In 1202 an It. merchant, 
Leonardo of Pisa, reintroduced the study 
of A. into Europe, where it had declined 
since the fall of the Horn. Empire. The 
solution of cubic equations and biquad¬ 
ratic equations was accomplished by the 
16th cent., and in the 17th Franciscus 
Vieta used symbols for known quantities 
as well as unknown, and introduced such 
terms as affirmative, vegatire, and co¬ 
efficient. Descartes, the famous Fr. 
philosopher, connected A. with geometry 
in 1637, and did much to extend the 
theory of equations. The discovery of 
logarithms by Napier and of the calculus 
by Newton and Leibnitz, and the develop¬ 
ment of dilTorential equations by Gauss 
and Riemann, prepared the way for 
Einstein’s theory of relativity, and for a 
modern higher A. which has pioved to be 
the tool and to some (extent the inspiration 
of recent research in the fields of atomic 
energy and radio. 

See also Binomtai.; Cokfficient; 
Determinants ; Elimination ; Equation ; 
P^iaxTRATE Numbers; FuNtn'iON; Inde¬ 
terminate; Involution; Numbers, 
Theory of; Quadratic Equation; 
.Series; Surds. 

Algeoiras, Sp. tn in the prov. of Cadiz, 
on the Bay of Gibraltar. In 1906 a con¬ 
ference of European powers was hold here 
to settle Moroccan affairs {see Morocco, 
History), and France and Spain were 
entrusted with the task of preserving 
order in Morocco. The ‘Agadir incident’ 
{see Agadir) in 1911 arose from a pre- 
siiined Ger. broach of this agreement. 
During the Civil war of 1936-9 the tu 
was bombarded by repiiblioan warships 
(1936). A. has ferry services to Tangier, 
Ceuta, anti Gibraltar, anti is Ji i>oi>ular 
1‘esort. Leather and charcoal are pro¬ 
duced. Pop. 4,5,000. 

Alger, Bussell Alexander (1836-1907), 
Amor, soldier and politician, b. Medina 
00 ., Ohio. At the outbreak of the Civil 
war be enlisted in a cavalry regiment. 


distinguifthing himsolf in the Gettysburg 
campaign. He wm secretary of war 
under McKinley, and was criticised for 
extravagance; ho replied in his book, 7'lte 
Spanish-American War, 1901. He was 
elected senator in 1902. 

Algeria, Fr. ter. of N. Africa, bounded 
on the W. by Morocco, on the E. by 
Tunisia and Libya, on the S. by Fr. W. 
Africa. A. has a Mediterranean littoral 
of 625 sq. m. The area of A. is 851,299 
sq. m. divided into 2 regions, N. A. 
(80,938 sq. m.) and the .S. tors., which 
include the Algerian parts of the Sahaia 
Desert (770,361 sq. m.). N. A. is a 
mountainous mass divided into 3 zones 
by the 3 ranges of the Atlas Mts: the 
Tell Atlas, the High Plateaux, and the 
Saharan Atlas. This area is in the 
temperate zone. A. forms a group of 
P’r. fUpartements, and as such is ad¬ 
ministered as an integral part of the 
metropolitan country. The pop. (Jan. 
1957) was officially stated to be 1,200,000 
Europeans, mostly of Fr. origin, and 
8,300,000 Muslims, consisting of Berbers 
(i.e. Kabyles, Tuaregs, Mozabites, Aur- 
asieus) and Arabs who are now freely 
intermingled with the Berbers, There is 
also a large Jewish pop. In May 1846 
full citizenship was granted to all Al¬ 
gerian Muslims. In Sept. 1847 the full 
rights pertaining to the status of a P^r. 
citizen wore guaranteed to all the inhab., 
and an Algerian Assembly was created 
possessing a considerable degree of 
legislative autonomy. The Assembly 
consists of 120 members who are elected 
by 2 colleges. To the first college belong 
all citizens of P>. status and Muiffims who 
have acquired such a status by certain 
military, academic, or other analogous 
qualifications. The second college is 
composed of all other Muslim citizens. 
Members of the Assembly are elected for 
6 years, and the 2 colleges each elect 
60 members. In the National Assembly 
A. is represented by 30 seats; 14 in the 
Council of the Rep.; and 18 in the 
Assembly of the P'r. Union. These seats 
are divided equally between the electonO 
colleges. A. belongs to a customs union 
with metropolitan P>ance, and the 
exchange of uCTic. and mineral products 
for industrial equipment and food 
products constitutes the main item of 
trade. The trade deficit in 1954 was 
78,000 million francs, attributed largely 
to the heavy increase of capital goods 
required for industrial development and 
tho general increase in living standards. 
Direct grants and loans from P'rance alone 
totalled 33,000 million francs in 1954, 
and in 1955 were estimated at 46,000 
million francs. The main exports are 
wine, iron ore, citrus fruit, cereals, spring 
vegetables, and phosphates; and in 1954 
the total value of exports was 140,000 
million francs (imports 218,000 million 
francs). 

A. may well become an immensely rich 
coimtry following the discovery since 
1952 of immense deposits of oil at Hxissi 
Messaoiid near Ouazgla, estimated at 
between 200 million and 1000 million 
tons. A pipeline to either the Tunisian 
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or Aljrerian coast will cost about £35 
million (1956 estimate). Until the pipe¬ 
line is laid the oil will be taken 100 m. by 
loriT to Touggourt, and thence by rail to 
Philippeville on the coast. Oil has also 
been found close to the Libyan border. 
Great deposits of natural gas have also 
been discovered S. of In SaJali, a particu¬ 
larly barren part of the Sahara. SE. of 
Tindonf the deposits of iron ore are said 
to rank among the world’s 5 largest; it is 
easy to mine and has an average con¬ 
sistency of 64 per cent, which is equal to 
second grade Swedish ore. Again trans- 
imrt presents a great difficulty and wUl 
require large capital and the yierpotual 
goodwill of Morocco, through %vho8e ter. 
a railway would have to run. In Maure¬ 
tania, at Fort Gouraud, even higher 
quality ore has been found. In all these 
projects international interest has been 
encouraged by France. However, given 
that the exploitation of A.’a mineral 
deposits is economically feasible, and no 
serious suggestions are made to the 
contrary, A. in the meanwhile can only 
be regarded as a poor country, but with 
rich potentialities. Its present natural 
resources barely sustain its pop., which 
has increased from 2,000,000 in 1830 to 
8,300,000 in 1957 (Muslims). It is 
estimated that the net natural incTease 
of the pop. in 1954 was 240,000. Euro¬ 
pean landowners, who numbered 22,037 in 
1956, held 2,726,666 hectares, and 632,000 
Muslim landowners 7,349,166 hectares, 
of which 6,000,000 are cultivated. Much 
of the best land is owned by the Euro¬ 
peans, and this is justified by the French 
on the grounds that most of this repre¬ 
sents land which was reclaimed from 
swamps and never in beneficial occupa¬ 
tion. (According to Muslim law T>re- 
viously uncultivated land which has been 
developed normally belongs to those who 
cultivate it.) Soil conservation and 
irrigation schemes carried out since 1937 
include the construction of 12 major 
dams and nearly 2000 m. of canals. In 
agriculture and in industry, tis well as in 
public works. Franco has invested vast 
sums of money. 

Communications. In 1955 there W'ere 
15,534 m. of a-D-weather roads; 29,576 m. 
of other roads and tracks; and a further 
3976 m. under construction. Railway 
lines totalled 2776 m. of track, and in 
1954 ran 784,371,089 ton goods in. and 
541,000,000 passenger m. A. is served 
by 4 international airports at Algiers, 
Oran, Bone, and Aoulef. There are in 
addition 34 other aerodromes, 14 of which 
are classifled as secondary. 

Education. One-sixth of the ann. 
budget is set aside for education, in 1955 
estimated at 16,800 million francs in 
addition to 5700 million francs for 
building and equipping schools. Never¬ 
theless in 1956 only 523,000 children were 
attending schools, of whom 350,000 
were Muslims. It is estimated that 
another 80,000 million francs is required 
to provide the accommodation for all 
children of school age. Secondary edu¬ 
cation is given in 49 Ij/c^es which w^ere 
attended in 1954 by 35,000 x>upil8 of 


whom 4101 reached matriculation stan¬ 
dard. There are 3 teohnical institutes 
and 11 technical depts attached to high 
schools. The Univ. of Algiers ranks 
third among Fr. univs. and is attended 
by some 5000 students. A commercial 
training school is attached to the nniv. 

Health. Typhus, whicli was a major 
scourge, appears to have been eliminated. 
Malaria is no longer common, but tuber¬ 
culosis is widespread. In 1954, 3,364,560 
persons were examined for tuberculosis. 
Trachoma is also common, e8i)ccially in 
the S. Mobile ophthalmological units 
are extensively used to t^ombat the 
disease. In 1956 there were 148 hospitals 
with a. total of 30,000 beds. The Public 
Health Dept emjjloyed 200 doctors, and 
another 1800 doctors w'ero in private 
practice or serving in the army. Military 
hospitals and infirmaries are available to 
the public in remote areas or in an 
emergency. The general budget is re¬ 
sponsible for the cost of free medical 
assistance, a reform which took place in 
July 1956. The average yearly expen¬ 
diture per person on healtli services is 
1034 francs. The infant mortality rate 
is 8*5 i)er cent as against an estimated 
50 per cent a century ago. 

History. The Phoenicians founded 
trading settlements on the coast, and 
Carthage estab. her rule over the E. 
region. The Homans superseded the 
Phoenicians, conquering the ter. They 
penetrated into what is now desert, and 
allegedly Horn, remains are to ho found 
as far 8. as In Salah. The Berbers had 
more or less embraced the Christian faith 
by the 5t}i cent., and in the 0th cent, the 
Vandals invaded and partially occupied 
A. This era was followed by the Byzan¬ 
tine re-eonquest; but during the 7tli cent, 
the Arabs iuc'orporated the e»)a8tal 
regions into the Muslim world, and the 
inhab. turned to Islam. Until the 11th 
cent. A. enjoyed comparative prosperity. 
It came to an end with the invtusion of 
the Nomad Hilals from Egypt, who 
seriously disrupted the Berber kingdoms 
which were by this time well estab. 
Early in the 16th cent, the tn and 
harbour of Algiers wore held by the Turks, 
becoming the cap, of a state under 
suzerainty of Stambul. Algiers became 
the notorious H.Q. of the Corsairs 
(I)irates), of whom Horuk Barbarossa 
was the best known. Various expedi¬ 
tions by the maritime pow’ors—England, 
Holland, Franco, Spain, and later 
Amcirica—faiUul to keep the pirates in 
check. Eventually, in 1830, Algiers waa 
bombarded into submission by the Fr. 
fleet under the command of Gen. Clausel. 
It was 53 years before the whole of A. W'as 
Anally subdued and general tranquillity 
estab. 

Dissatisfaction with Fr. racial policy 
and the tardiness of necessary reforms 
led to general disaffection and to the 
estab. of a nulitant revolutionary move¬ 
ment, the ‘Etoile Nord-Africaino’ (N. 
African Star), under the leadership of 
Messali Hadj, formerly a member of the 
Communist party. The N. African Star 
became a branch of the ‘Secours Rouge 
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International* in Mar. 1926. The objec¬ 
tive of the orffanlsation was to launch by 
all poaaible means, including violence, a 
social and political rebellion. Rapidly 
local conditions influenced the organisa¬ 
tion and both nationalism and religious 
fanaticism began to get out of hand. 
For the first 10 years of its existence the 
N. African Star movement was apparently 
conlined to Algerians living in France; in 
1937 it became the ‘Parti Populairo 
Alg6rieii’ (Algerian Peoide’s Party), 
which was banned in 1939 because of its 
Communist associations. 

Tlntil the liberation of France in 1944, 
the Free Fr. H.Q. was In A. On 8 Nov. 
1942 a great Anglo-Amer. expeditionary 
force under the supreme command of 
Gen. Eisenhower landed at various posts 
in A. and Fr. Morocco. After 3 days 
Adm. Darlan surrendered: he was assas¬ 
sinated soon afterwards. 

In the year of the Fr. liberation, 
political activity again sprang up in A. 
in Aug. 1944 another group was created 
under the leadership of Ferhat Abbas 
and named ‘ Les Amis du Manifeste 
Alg^rien* (Friends of the Algerian 
Manifesto). The A Igerian People’s Party, 
which liad gone underground after being 
banned, reappeared in 1940 as the 
‘Mouvement pour le Triompbe des 
Libertes I)6moorutiques’ or M.T.L.ll. 
(Movement for the Triumph of Demo¬ 
cratic Freedoms). The Friends of tlie 
Algerian Manifesto now became virtually 
an appendage of the M.T.L.I). and took 
an active part in the subsequent uprisings. 
(Between 1 Nov. 19r)4 and 31 Dee. 19.10 
5344 civilians wore murdered, of wiiom 
4149 were Muslims.) 

Active trainitig in sabotage and 
terrorism by the i*ebels was carried cut 
with a strong admixture of tlio ideals of 
luitionalism or e.ommunism, a<x*.(>rding to 
liie politics of tlio rival organisations, of 
which there were scvcTal in 1940. For 
instence, the ‘Front do Lii)6raUon 
Nationale,* or F.L.N. (National Libera¬ 
tion Front), with II.Q. in Cairo, elaiined 
to have cut the tliroats of 18 Muslims, 
members of the M.N.A. (National 
Algerian Alovement). The mutual an¬ 
tagonism of various auti-gov. parties is 
one of the major phenomena of the 
Algerian insurrection. In 1957 there 
were probably 0 or 7 separate but active 
quasi-military parties. According to 
official I'r. sources only tho M.N.A. 
appears to be an exclusively Algerian 
movement; the othom arc all in some way 
supported by Egypt, other Arab countries, 
or international communism. 

Tho active participation and encourage¬ 
ment of Egrypt have been proved on many 
occasions. For insta^nce, on 16 Oct. 
1956 tho 400-toii yacht Athos, fonnerly 
It BriavclSf was seized on its way from 
Alexandria to tho Bay of Boufades in A. 
Tho crew were armed and tho ship s 
papers not in order. Tho cargo con¬ 
sisted of nearly 100 tons of arms intended 
for tho rebel loaders of the Turenne under¬ 
ground group. Much of the material was 
mamff. in India after 1953, EgjTtian 
complicity is no longer covert, and 


assistance has taken the form of the actual 
training of terrorists, incessant propa¬ 
ganda by every modern method, and the 
supply of arms and financial aid. Both 
Morocco and Tunisia afford active 
assistance to the rebels. 

At the end of 1956 there were said to be 
400,000 troops engaged in an effort to 
restore law and order in A. Nevertheless, 
during the 6 months from Nov. 1955 to 
May 1956, large numbers of schools, 
bridges, gov. buildings in forest areas, 
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medical and social centres, railway depots, 
ami biiiUlings occupied by post offices 
were destroyed. Since tlaui there has 
been a large increase in destruction. In 
addition sev. hundred farms have had 
tJieir farm buildings destroyed, and much 
damage has been caused to crops, forests, 
and vineyards. The FTOuch have offered 
to carry out democratic elections and 
invite foreign observers to attend the 
elections, and to do away with the 2- 
coUoge system within a reasonable time 
after the cessation of the insurrection. 
Other reforms have been promised. The 
restoration of political stability is ob¬ 
viously neciessary if France and A. are to 
benefit fully from the recent discoveries 
of oil, natural gas, and minerals. The 
joint Brit, and Fr. action in respect of the 
Suez Canal (q.v.) against Egypt (q.v.) 
cu-nnot be associated with Egypt’s par¬ 
ticipation in the Algerian rebellion. 

The chief tns of A,, with pops., are 
Algiers (361,000, including suburbs), 
Oran (590,000), Constantine (150,000), 


Alghero 

Bone (150,000), Sidi-bel-Abb^>s (150,000), 
Tlemcen (80,000), and PhilippevtUe 
(75,000), 

There are few works in English on A., 
but The Algerian Problem^ pub, as a 
booklet by the Service de Prease ot 
Information in Feb. 1957, and available 
at any Fr. Embassy, contains a com¬ 
prehensive smvey, historical, political, 
and economic, of A. Also various hand¬ 
books and pamphlets ore available gratis 
from the same source. Otherwise see 
W. Sloanc, Greater Framce in Africa^ 
1924, and W. B. Worsfold, France in 
Tunis and Algeria, 1930. The Time^ 


Algonkian 

Sheltered from every wind, it is a favourite 
winter resort. In 1954 the pop. was 
361,285, comprising a medley of all 
nationalities, the Europeans numbering 
approximately 200,000. 

Aigoa Bay, in the SW. angle of which is 
situated Port Elizabeth, second city and 
port of Cape Prov., S. Africa. A. B. was 
so named by Bartholomcu Diaz (q.v.). 
1486. In 1820 5000 Brit, settlers landed 
in A. B. Port Elizabeth was named after 
Elizabeth, wife of Sir Kufane Donkin, 
acting governor of the (^ape. Pop.: 
Whites. 83,181; Bantu, 78,9.'»3; Colom-ods, 
46,113; Asiatics, 4270 (1951). 
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index should also bo consulted, especially 
for Mar. 1957. 

Alghero, seaport in Sardinia (q.v.), on 
the W. coast, 17 in. SW. of Sassari (q.v.), 
It has a 12th-cent, cathedral. There is 
fishing for coral and lobsters, and a trade 
in wine. Pop. 21,200. 

Algiers (Fr. Alger), cap. of Algeria. 
The name is derived from Al jezair, an 
.\rabic word meaning islands. To form a 
harbour, which after heavy expense pro¬ 
vides good accommodation, 4 is. wore 
joined together. A. is situated on the 
slopes of a hill at the summit of which is 
a fortress called the Kasbah, which be¬ 
longed in former days to the beys. The 
-city consists of 2 parts, one of which is 
old, while the other is a marked contrast 
by reason of its modernity. The modern 
tn possesses many splendid streets, and 
the general air is European. The tn was 
founded in the 10th cent., and from 1530, 
when the Turkish pirate Khoir-ed-Din 
-expelled the .Spaniards, untd its conquest 
by France in 1830 it was a nest of piracy, 
-exacting tribute from all the maritime 
nations. It is third in importance 
among Fr. seaports and a coaling station, 
4ind distributes the grain, esparto gra^s, 
wines, oil, etc., of central Algeria. 


Algol, or Beta Persei, star of second 
magnitude. It is the best-known vari¬ 
able star, changing f»’oni magnitude 2*3 
to 3-5 during a period of 68 lirs 49 min. 
owing to being eclipsed by a dark com¬ 
panion star. Vogel (estimated that A.'s 
dianieter is 1 -2 tliat of the sun, and its 
dark companion about the same size as the 
sun, and concluded that the distance 
between their 2 centres is 3,200,000 m. 
A. has a helium spectrum, and though 
Al-.Sufi classified it as a red star in the 
10th cent., it is now a brilliant, white. 

Algoma, extensive dist,. in the prov. of 
Ontario in the dominion of Canada, on the 
N. shore of Lake Huron. The tor. has 
great mineral wealth, being rich in silver 
and copper. The Canadian Pacific Rail¬ 
way passes through the dist. 

Algonkian System, geological term used 
to denote a series of rocks of pro-Cambrian 
age which are younger than certain old 
pre-Cambrian gneisses but which are in 
turn followed by early Palaeozoic rocks. 
The term should not be used outsldc 
(tamida where it was originally defined. 
In the region of Lake Superior thosi* 
rocks, consisting of quartz, limestone, 
sandstone, etc., contain very valuable 
iron and copper deposits. 
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Alffonkin, N. Amcr. Indian tribe of the 
Alffonquian language family. In the 17th 
cent, they wore driven out of the St 
Lawrence region by the Iroquois. To¬ 
day there are about 1500 in reserves in 
E. Ontario and W. Quebec. 

Algonquian, div. of Ainer. Indian 
languages, embracing a large number of 
tribes along the Atlantic coast from 
Quebec to (Jarolina, in the Upi>er Missis¬ 
sippi TH^gion, and W. into the plains of the 
Saakat<*hewan and Upper Missouri. They 
are polyHyuthetic in structure and also 
inflective. 

Alguazil, 8p. title conferred upon 
judges in former times. The pure func;- 
tion of it has boon lost, however, and any 
oifleer connected with the execution of 
justice now bears the name. 

Alhakim I {d. 822), emir of Cordova, 
drove the Franks beyond the Pyrenees. 
A. 11 ^ e>aliph of Cordova (yGl-7(>), won 
many victories over the Christians, and 
oxtendod the influence of Moham¬ 
medanism. 

Alhama de Granada, Sp. tn in the prov. 
of Granada, on the Marchan. It has 
thermal springs, used since Rom. times. 
A ballad describing the fall of the tn, 
entitled Ay dc mi, Alhama, was trans. by 
Byron. Pop. 0000. 

Alhambra, tn in Los Angeles co., 
California, U.8.A. It stands at the 
entrance to tlie San Gabriel valley and 
is a residential suburb of Los Angeles. 
Near its tn limits are the remams of the 
fumous 8an Gabriel ^SOssion founded in 
1771. Pop. 51.850. 

Alhambra (Kat'ai-alhamra, the rod 
Ciistle), anct royal palace and fortress in 
Spain, one of the most splendid examples 
vd Moorish art in the world, standing on a 
liill overlooking the city of Granada (q.v.). 
It dates frojn the 11th cent., but the liner 
parts belong to the 18th and subsequent 
cents. Among its celebrated enclosures 
are the wonderful Court of the Lions, 
witli its fountain, pavilions, and delicate 
filigree arches; the Court of the Myrtles, 
in which the columns are of alabaster and 
jasper; the Hall of the Ambassadors, with 
its cedarwood coiling; the richly decor¬ 
ated Hall of the Two Sisters; and the 
whispering gallery called the Hall of 
Secrets. Beside tlie A. stands tlio 
Renaissance style l\'ilace of Charles V, 
begun in 1520 but never finished. Sec 
Arcuitkctuhe, Mohammedan) and see 
A. F. Calvert, Granada and the Alhambra, 
1907. 

Alhassan Ibn, see Leo Afrioanus. 

Alhazen, Arabian matboinatician of the 
11th cent, (not the Albazen who trans. 
Ptolemy's Almagest in the 10th cent.), b. 
at Bassora (or liusra) and d. in Cairo in 
1038. Ho professed to be able to con¬ 
struct a machine which could regulate 
the inundation of the Nile, but when the 
caliph Hakim gave him the opportunity 
A. saw that his scheme was impracticable 
and feigned madness till the caliph died. 
He haci a reputation as an authority on 
optics and wrote 2 books. Treatise on 
Twilight and Thesaurus Opticae. 

AU—son of Abu Talib— {c. 000-61), 
cousin and son-in-law of Moliammed 


(q.v.). Pious legend has made him a 
great warrior and a learned man, but 
he took a fair share In the fighting dur¬ 
ing Mohammed’s lifetime. When Mo¬ 
hammed d., A. was not chosen as his 
successor, and it was not till the third 
caliph was murdered that some Muslims 
chose him in 056. The important prov. 
of Syria did not recognise him and 
leading men in Arabia, egged on bv 
Aisha (q.v.), whom A. had insulted, 
oT)po8od him, so he retired to Iraq where 
he defeated his foes from Arabia. He 
proved an incompetent ruler, was out- 
manmuvred by the governor of Syria, 
and was murdered after a troubled 4 
years, in which ho could hardly be said 
to rule, in 661. Ilis claim to be the heir 
of Mohammed was the start of a legiti¬ 
mist movenumt which gathered strength 
from other motives. 

AU, Hyder, see Hyder Axi. 

Ali Pasha (1741-1822), Lion of Janina, 
6. Albania. The Turks made him pasha 
of Trtkala, 1787, and pasha of Janina, 
1788. He helped the Turks during the 
Austro-Russian war, and sided first with 
the Fr. and then with the Brit, during the 
Napoleonic wars. A career of cool 
impudence, deliberate betiayal, and high 
daring ended in his being put to death by 
Mahmud II. Though merciless and 
unscrupulous he did much to free Albania 
from bandit terrorism and treated the 
Christians under his jurisdiction with 
unusual fairness. 

Alias, name given to a second writ 
when the previous one lias been im¬ 
possible to deliver or failed in effect. 
The term, however, has been coiTupted, 
and applies now to false names used by 
criminals. 

Alibi (Lat. alibi, elsewhere), pica of a 
person who, charged with a crime, alleges 
that he was elsewhere wdien the crime was 
committed, and thus could not be guilty. 

Alicante: 1. Sp. prov., in Valencia (q.v.), 
with a coastline on the Mediterranean. 
The surface is very diversified, and the 
climate is temperate. Cereals, olives, 
fruit, and vines arc grown, and silk¬ 
worms are reared. Area 2238 sq. m.j 
pop. 640,900. 

2. (anct Akra Leuka; Rom. Luoentum) 
Sp, tn, cap. of the prov. of A., in a bay on 
the Mediterranean. It is a modern tn 
with fine buildings. The hill above the 
tn is crowned with a ruined fortress. Its 
port is busy, principally with ships for the 
Balearic and Canary Is., and it is a popular 
resort. Pop. 106,200. 

Alioata, see Lie at A. 

Alice, Princess, Countess of Athlone, 

see Athlone, Earl of. 

Alice Maud Mary, Grand Duchess of 
Hesse (1843-78), second daughter of 
Queen Victoria, b. Buckingham I^alace. 
In 1862 she married Prince Louis of 
Hesse, who succeeded his father as Grand 
Duke in 1877. During the short illness 
of her father the princess nursed him with 
the CTeatest care, and d, of diphtheria,, 
caught nursing her husband and children. 
Her letters, ed. by Dr Sell, give a delight¬ 
ful impression of her as mother, daughter, 
and wife. 
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Alice Springs, tn in the Macdonnell 
Ranges of the N. Ter., Australia, approxi¬ 
mately 1000 m. from Adelaide. Linked 
by air and rail to Adelaide, and to Darwin 
by air and by the 954-m.-long Stuart 
Highway, it is the centre of the thriving 
central Australian pectoral industry, and 
is becoming increasingly popular as a 
tourist centre. It is second to Darwin in 
sise and importance in the N. Ter.; non- 
abor^nal pop., just over 3000. 

Alicudi, see Lipari Islands. 

Alien (Lat. edienus, foreign), one who, 
resident in one state, is by birth or 
naturalisation the subject of another. 
The privileges and disabilities of A.s in 
England have long been the subject of 
numerous statutes, from the reign of 
Edward III onwards. To-day an A. 
residing in Great Britain may be a 
property-holder, but is not enfranchised, 
may not hold public office, or own a Brit, 
ship or aircraft. The Rep. of I. was 
declared (Republic of Ireland Act, 1949) 
not to be a foreign country, and references 
in Acts of Parliament to A.s, foreigners, 
or foreign countries do not refer to it or 
its citizens. 

Entry of Aliens into the United Kingdom. 
The control of the admission of A.s into 
the U.K. is exercised through Orders in 
Council made under the Aliens Restriction 
Acts, 1914 and 1919, as extended annually 
by the Expiring Laws Continuance Acts. 
The latest Orders in Council are the 
Aliens Order, 1953, and the Aliens Order, 
1957; the former consolidated and revoked 
all previous Orders. 

An A. wishing to enter the U.K. must 
apply for leave to land to an immigration 
officer at the port of his arrival. If the 
immigration officer detddes to grant 
leave to land, he is empowered to attach 
to it conditions governing the length of 
the A.’s stay and his freedom to take 
employment, etc. An immigration 
officer is required to refuse an A. leave to 
land in certain specifled circumstances, 
e.g. if he is not in a position to support 
himself and his dependants (if any) in 
the U.K., if he has been sentenced in a 
foreign country for any extradition 
crime within the meaning of the Extra¬ 
dition Acts, 1870-193.5, if he is a person 
of unsound mind or mentally defective 
person, or if ho proposes to enter the 
employment of a particular employer in 
the U.K., but cannot produce a written 
permit issued by the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service. The secretary of 
state bos power to make a Doportiition 
Order against an A. in (misos where a 
court has recommended that one should 
be made, or whore he deems it to be con¬ 
ducive to the public good tliat one should 
be made. 

Generally speaking, an A. must register 
with the police after 3 months in the U.K. 
The total number of A.s registered with 
the police at 31 De<;. 19.50 was 378.870. 

Nationality and NaturalisaiUm. An A. 
is defined in Section 32(1) of the British 
Nationality Act, 1948, as a person who 
is not a Brit, subject, a Brit, protected 
person, or a citizen of the Irish Rep. 

Since the Act came into operation on 


1 Jan, 1949, Brit, nationality haa de¬ 
pended upon the possession of citizenship 
of the U.K. and colonies or of one of the 
other self-governing countries forming 
the Brit. Commonwealth of Nations 
(although there are persons who were 
Brit, subjects before the Act took effect, 
and who have retained tliat status 
without having become citizens of a 
particular Commonwealth country). The 
British Ih^otectorates, Protected States 
and Protected Persons Order, 1949, sots 
out those persons who arc Brit, protected 
persons by virtue of their connection with 
a protectorate, protected state, man¬ 
dated or trust ter. 

Each of the self-governing Common¬ 
wealth countries has or will enact laws 
setting out the persons who are its 
citizens. The British Nationality Act. 
1948, defines those persons who are 
citizens of the TT.K. and colonies. Subject 
to certain limitations, citizenship is 
acquired by birth in the U.K. or a colony. 
It can also be acquired by registration, 
naturalisation, or the incorporation of 
ter., or, subject in some cases to the ful¬ 
filment of certain conditions, by descent 
from a father who is a citizen at the time 
of the birth. 

An A. of 21 years and over who fulfils 
the reouirements of the Second Schedule 
to the British Nationality Act, 1948, may 
apply for naturalisation os a citizen of 
the U.K. and colonics. Among the 

S ualifications is a total of 5 years’ resi- 
enC/e within the 8 years immediately 
preceding the application (12 months of 
this residence must have been completed 
in a continuous period immediately before 
the application). The grant of natural¬ 
isation is at the discretion of the secre¬ 
tary of state. A.s below the age of 21 
years are not eligible for naturalisation, 
but the secretary of state has power to 
i-egister any minor as a citizen. 

A woman citizen does not lose her 
citizenship upon marriage to an A. An 
A. woman who hits been married to a 
citizen of the U.K. and colonies does not 
atsquire citizenship by virtue of the 
marriage; but, provided she has not 
previously renounced or been deprived of 
citizenship of the U.K. and colonies, she 
is entitled, on application, to bo registered 
os a citizen. 

United iStaies Immigration. An aspoc-t 
of the A. question which has for many 
years been of political importance is the 
attempt of countries peopled by European 
stocks to keep out yellow and other 
coloured persons. The immigration of 
contract labour, formerly T)rohibltcd in 
the U.S.A., has been permitted since 19.52 
under strict regulation as in Australia 
and Canada. Under various Acts the 
admission of A. immigrants into those 
countries, and into S. Africa, has been in 
fixed ratios of British to S. European 
persons. The present basic law of the 
ll.S.A. is the Immigration and Nation¬ 
ality (McCarran-Walter) Act of 19.52, 
which imposes various fixed ann. quotas 
for the admission of A.s, ranging from 
100 to 0.5,000, from 85 dilTerent areas of 
the world. The quotas favour the 
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countries of N. Europe which were the 
source of the older immlgrration but 
include Asiatic countries formerly subject 
to exclusion. Only the consular oificials 
of the State Dept have power to issue the 
eeraential visas. The status of A.s in the 
U.S.A. is determined principally by state 
laws, though these have to conform to 
international treaties. An A. does not 
possess political rights and is not subject 
to the political duties of a citizen, yet may 
be required to serve in the militia of the 
state. The laws of the stfitos relative to 
ownership of real estate by A.s vary, but 
in most cases an A. may buy, sell, and 
devise real property. A friendly A. may 
contract, sue, and be sued in the state 
and Federal courts while allowed to 
remain in the country, but may be 
c.vpolled and deported on good cause 
being shown, with rights of adminis¬ 
trative and judicial appeal. 

Alienation, in law, a term used to denote 
the voluntary transfer of estates from one 
person to another by conveyance and not 
by inheritance. 

Aligarh, city in Uttar Pradesh state, 
India. The old part of A. consists of the 
tn of Koil, a place of historical and 
strategic importance, mentioned by Ibn 
Bajuta in ad 1342. The fort was cap¬ 
tured from tlvo Mahrattfis in 1H03 by 
(ien. Lake. The new city is best known 
for the A. Uiiiv., now undenomina¬ 
tional, but founded In 1875 by 8ir Saiyad 
Ahmad Khan for Muslim students and 
raised in 1920 to the status of the Muslhn 
Univ. Pop. 137.224. 

Alignment, ar<jhaeologlc'al term now* 
generally replaced by ‘megalithie row’ 
or ‘avenue,’ used to denote single and 
double lines of sUmding stones. Many, 
as on Dartmoor and in Wales, are found 
associated with burial cists and cairns, 
while others, such as the famous Callan- 
ish on the is. of Lewis in Scotland, are 
certainly associated with stone circles. 
Megalithic rows and avenues, iu Britain, 
date from the Bronze Age. See aUto 
Medalitiiic Cultithe. 

Alima, trib. of the I^ower Congo. 

Aliment, Alimentary Allowance. In 
Scots law A. means the maintenance 
which one person may legally claim from 
another on account of relationslilp by 
marriage or otherwise. A. may be 
claimed by a parent from a child or vice 
versa. A husband Is bound to A. his 
wife, and a wife who is able to do so may 
be required to A. her indigent husband. 
A wife is entitled to A. after a decree of 
separation, but alimony (q.v.) is not 
payable on divorce in Scotland: a divorced 
wife lias no claim for A., and a wife who 
has divorced her husband has a claim not 
for A. but for her legal rights of terce and 
jits rclictae (q.v.) as If her husband were 
dead. This does not apply to divorce 
for insanity which has no elToct on 
property rights. A wife who has custody 
of the children of the marriage may claim 
A. from her divorced husband to bo 
expended on their maintenance and 
education. 

Alimentary Canal, name given to the 
whole digestive tract from the mouth to 


the anus. It includes the mouth, 
oesophagus, stomach, Intestines with the 
caecum, rectum, and anus. See separate 
headings. 

Alimentus, Lucius Cincius (3rd cent. 
BC), Rom. annalist. Very little is known 
of his life beyond the fact that he was 
praetor in Sicily in 209 BC, took part in 
the Second Punic War of which be wrote 
a valuable account, and was taken 
prisoner by Hannibal. Only fragments 
of his work survive. 

Alimony, sura of money ordered 
by the court to be paid by either the 
husband or wife in a divorce case or 
judicial separation towards the main¬ 
tenance of the other party. It must be 
proved that the person against whom the 
order is made has the means t-o pay. The 
amount may be agreed between the 
parties, otherwise one-fifth of tho joint 
incomes is generally allowed. An order 
for iterinancnt A. may be obtained by a 
wife who hxis obtained a final decree of 
judicial separation. 

Alin, N. Wales, see Allen. 

Alington, Cyril Argentine (1872-1956), 
Eng. cleric tiud schoolmaster, headmaster 
of Shrewsbury, 1908, Eton, 1916, Dean of 
Durham, 1933. He wrote a number of 
hooks on Eton, including 3 collections of 
Eton Fables, 1921, 1927, and 1933; 

readers’ guides to the O.T. and N.T., and 
sev. detective novels. 

Aliphatic Compounds form one of the 
great divs. of organic compounds. They 
are so called on account of the fact that 
the fats are among tho most tj'^pleal mem¬ 
bers of this div. (Ok aleiph<ir, fat). A. 
C. are characterised by the open-chain 
skeleton of carbon atoms in their mole¬ 
cules. as eontrasUHl with the closed-ring 
skeleton found in aromatic and hetero¬ 
cyclic compounds. All A. C^ may be 
regarded as ultimately derived from 
methane or marsh-gas, GH*, by processes 
of rcplacctnent. .\mong the prin. mem¬ 
bers of the group arc the paraffins (includ¬ 
ing methane, ethane, pentane, petrol, 
paraffin oil, lubricating oil, vaseline, and 
paraffin wax), the olefines (o.g. ethylene, 
C*U 4 ), acetylene (C 2 Hj), the alcohols (q.v.), 
ether, chloroform, acetic and other acids, 
esters (o.g. ethyl acetat-e or acetic ether), 
('ertain classes of amines (q.v.), tho carbo' 
hydrates, such as starch, sugar, and 
cellulose, and of course tho fats them¬ 
selves. In general properties A. 0. are 
distinguished from aromatic compounds 
in numerous w’ays, particularly in their 
behaviour with nitric acid and sulphuric 
acid. 

Aliscans, medieval cemetery near Arles 
that gave the name to a chanson de geste 
of tho Carlovingian epic cycle (middle of 
12th cent.). The most important episodes 
are the 2 battles at Alyscamps (Elysii 
Campi) near Arles. In the first battle 
Wm * Court Nez ’ is beaten by the Saracens, 
but in the second he takes his revenge. 

Alishan, Leon (1820-1901), Armenian 
poet and historian, h, Constantinople. 
He occupied a chair in the Raphael 
College at Venice, where he was a member 
of tho Mekhitarian Congregation on the 
is. of St Lazarus, an Armenian cultural 
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-centre. His works include Popular 
JSong^s of the Armenians^ tilstorlcal mono¬ 
graphs, and trans. of Eng., Ger., and Pr. 
poetry. His knowledge of hist, was 
extensive, and he w'rote a History and 
Geography of Armenia. 

Alison, Archibald (1757-1839), philoso¬ 
pher, b. Edinburgh. Educs. at Glasgow 
Univ. and Oxford, he was ordained in 
1874 and became an Episcopal minister 
in Edinburgh. His once famous Essay 
on the Nature and Principles of Taster 
1790, embodied the theory that objects 
appear beautiful because of the associa¬ 
tions they conjure up. 

Alison, Sir Archibald (1792-1867), 
vounger son of the Rev. Archibald A., 
6 . Shropshire, studied at Edinburgh Univ. 
He was callca to the Scottish Bar in 1814, 
rnade an advocate-deputy for Scotland 
in 1822, and became prominent as an 
authority on politics and law. Pub. The 
Principles of Criminal Laic of Scotland, 
1832-3. Created baronet in 1852. 

Aliwal North, tn and dist. of S. Africa, 
on the Orange R., a trading and agric. 
centre for the NE. part of Cai>e Prov. and 
the adjacent regions of Biisutoland 
and Orange Free State. Hot sulphur 
springs similar to those at Aix-la-Chapelle 
(Aachen) lie 2 m. from the tn, where w^ell- 
equipped baths have been built. Pop.: 
Whites, 2767; Bantu, 5384; (,’oloureds, 
1544. 

Aliwal South, .see Mossel Bay. 

Alizarin (Ci4nfl02(0n)2)4, or 1:2-di¬ 
hydroxy antliraquinone, a derivative 
from antliraquinone, known to the 
ancts as extracted from rnadder-root, 
and used by them for dyeing. It is now 
prepared synthetically from anthracene. 
A. crystallises in dark red prisms and 
sublimes in orange-coloured needles, 
melting at 290* C. It is almost insoluble 
in water, but dissolves in alcohol. It 
yields with metallic oxides magnificently 
coloured insoluble compounds called 
‘lakes,’ to which it owes its great value 
for dyeing purposes. Ferric oxide with 
A. gives a violet-black compound, 
chromium oxide a claret, calcium oxide 
a blue, and aluminium and tin give 
different shades of red. ^ee Dye. 

Aljubarrota, vil. of Portugal, in Leiria 
dist., 14 m. SSW. of Leiria (q.v.). In 
1385 John I (q.v.) of Portugal, supported 
by the Eng., defeated .Tohii I of Castile 
here, and secured his country’s inde¬ 
pendence. Pop. 700. 

Aik, resin obtained from the turpentine 
tree (Pisiacia terebinthus), which grows 
chiefly in the region of the Mediterranean. 
A yellow to green liquid Chian or Chio 
turpentine is distilled from it, leaving 
colophony (q.v.) as residue. 

Alkahest, see Alcaheht. 

Alkali, name applied to a group of 
metals comprising lithium, sodniin, jjotas- 
siurn, rubidium, and caesium. These 
metals form hydroxides which are soapy 
to the touch and are easily distinguished 
from acids and neutral bodies by their 
action on litmus, turmeric, methyl- 
orange, and other indicators. The term 
is sometimes applied to the hydroxides 
only, but in the important A. raanuf. it 


includes the carbonates, and is particu¬ 
larly associated with carbonate of soda. 

The hydroxide and cuirbonate of the 
radical ammonium (NH4) are included 
among the A.s. 

The word A. is derived from the 
Arabic al-galiy, ashes, from the fact that 
soda and potash were derived from the 
ashes of plants; in fact, for cents, this was 
the onl 5 " known method of manufacturing 
soda. In 1793 the Fr. Gov. were faced 
with the necessity of finding some method 
of soda manuf., as, owing to the effect of 
the revolution on commerc( 5 , Franco was 
cut off from the chief sources of the 
world’s supply. In response to the gov.’s 
appeal, Nicolas Leblanc elaborated a 
process which has now become obsolete 
(having been replaced by the ammonia- 
soda process, for which see below), but 
was very largely employ(‘d for over a cent. 
It consisted in heating salt with sulphuric 
acid, and subjecting the sodium sulphate 
so obtained, mixed with coal and lime¬ 
stone, to a high temp, in a reverberatory 
furnace. The sodium carbonate was 
then dissolved out of the residual maK.s, 
and the solution evaporatcul, when 
crystals of washing-soda or sodium 
carbonate deeahydrate, NaoCOs.lOHtO, 
were obtained. The Lebhinc process 
would have been given up long before 
It actually expired but for the fact that 
2 important by-i)roducts, viz. hydro¬ 
chloric acid and sulphur, were obta-lned 
from it. 

Ammonia-Soda Process. In this pro¬ 
cess brine is saturated with ammonia 
and filtered. The filtrate is then treated 
with carbon dioxide in a carbonating 
tower, consisting of a series of cylindrical 
compartments through w'hi(‘.h the brine 
slowly percolates. The carbon dioxide in 
blown in at the bottom of the. tower, so 
that the followdng reaction takes place: 
NH 3 -t- NaCl -t HjO -f CO 2 « NallCO, 
- 1 - NH 4 CI. 

The liquid slmige that flows out at the 
bottom of the tower is filtered in vacuum 
filters, and the rt‘sidue of sodium bi¬ 
carbonate left in the filters is then 
heated, whtm it splits up into sodium 
carbonate, steam and carbon dioxide: 
2NaHC03 — Na2(h)3 4- H2G -f CK)2. 

The main advantages of the am¬ 
monia-soda process (sometimes know n as 
the 8 olvay process, after it.s inventor, 
a Belgian chemist) are (i) it yields a 
very pure product, (ii) it requires much 
less labour, (iii) there are no noxiou.s 
by-products. 

Caustic soda, or sodium hydroxide 
(NaOII), is obtained bv heating sodium 
carbonate solution with slakcsl lime: 
NagCOsH-CatOlDs -CaCOa i -f 2Na()U, 
and by the electrolysis of brine; clilorine 
is given off during the electrolysis, and 
this also is a valuable chemical i)roduct. 
Sodium and potassium hydroxides are 
white, deliquescent, crystalline solids 
easily soluble in water. Like all A.s, they 
neutralise acids to form salts. 

In medicine the term A. is restricted 
to the hydroxides, which are used as 
caustics and for the neut.ralisation of 
acids. Ammonia is particularly valuable 
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for counteracting: tbe poison in tlie stingrs 
of insects, Immediate application gener¬ 
ally having the result of neutralising the 
acid. A. poisoning is treated by giving 
the patient dilute acid, such as vinegar. 
As an antidote to acid poisoning, the 
carbonates sliould bo used; powdered 
chalk or, in an cniergency, whiting 
scraped from the wall or ceiling is suitable. 
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Alkali Lands are regions where the soil 
<*ontain8 quantities of alkali salts, e.g. in 
Nebraska, Montana, and New Mexico. 
Sue}) soil requires very little moisture, and 
to prevent damage to the estates caused 
by abundant rainfall the lands are care¬ 
fully drained and treated with gypsum. 

Alkaline Earths, a name given to the 
group of metals comprising magnesimu, 
hrrylUuni, calcium, strontium, barium, and 
radium. Formerly the known oxides of 
these metals wore considered to be ele¬ 
mentary substances, and were known os 
earths. The oxides possess an alkaline 
reaction and neutralise acids. 

Alkaloids, organic substances of com¬ 
plex composition and basic character 
found in plants of certain families. The 
A. were so named because they are like 
alkalis in some respects, particularly as 
regards basic properlies. They are gener¬ 
ally tjolourless crystalline compounds with 
a bitter taste, but a few are liquids. 
Usually they are insoluble in water but 
are soluble In organic solvents. Some 
of them are excessively poisonous, the 
general antidote being strong tea. They 


are obtained by cutting up the plants and 
macerating the mass with aoldlfled water 
in a conical vat, where a layer of lint 
receives the percolated liquid. If a 
volatile alkaloid, it is separated with 
steam after making the mixture alkaline; 
if an insoluble alkaloid. It may be ob¬ 
tained by filtration, after which it may be 
purified by crystallisation. The more 
important A. are atropine, cocaine, 
colchicine (which is found in colchicum), 
coniine, morphine, narcotine, nicotine, 
and strychnine. Reference to these can 
be found under the appropriate headings. 

Alkan, real name Charles Henri Valentin 
Morhange (1813-88), Fr. pianist and 
composer, b. Paris. He is best known 
for his numerous pianoforte studies, 
wliicii are extremely difficult and which 
added materially to the technical resources 
of piano composition. 

Alkanet, see Pentaglossis. 

Alkmaar, anct mrkt tn in the prov. of 
N. Holland, Netherlands, 20 m. NNW. of 
Amsterdam. It is situated on the N. 
Holland C'anal, and is Itself intersected 
by a network of canals. The tn is 
famous for its cheese market, held every 
Friday morning from May until Oct. 
The St Lawrence Church, a large Gothic 
building constructed betw^een 1470 and 
1512, has one of the oldest baroque 
organs in Phirope. The Gothic tn hall 
(Stadhuis), built in the early ICth cent., 
contains the municipal museum. Pop. 
(1954) 41,090. 

Alkoran, see Koran. 

Alkyl, clieiuical term denoting radicals of 
the formula CnH*n+i; the chief members 
are methyl (CHa), ethyl (CaHj), jm^pyl 
(OgH?), and arnyl (CsHn). These radicals 
are not stable in the free state (see 
Radical) but are the radicals of a large 
number of types of organic compounds 
such as alcohols, esters, aldehydes, 
ketones, and halides. 

Alkyl Oxides, see Ethers. 

All Fools* Day, 1 April. The custom 
of scntling one upon a pointless errand 
is supposed to have been a burlesque 
of the sending hither and thither of 
Ghrist from Annas to Caiaphas, and from 
Pilate to Herod. 

All Hallows, All Hallowmas, or simply 
Hallowmas, the O.E. name for All Saints’ 
Day, 1 Nov. See All Saints* Day. 

All Hallows Barking, church near 
Tower Hill, London, sometimes called 
A. H. by tbe Towner, and in former times 
A. IT. Barkingchurch. There is no 
record of its foundation, which took 
place in Saxon times, possibly as early 
as tbe 7th cent. Its affix of Barking 
suggests an original or early connection 
with Barking Abbey, Essex, which later 
owned it over various periods for some 
250 years. A Norman church which 
replaced the original structure was 
rebuilt in the 13th cent. A mortuary 
crypt discovered in 1926 dates probably 
from the mid 14th cent. There were 
later additions, including a 17th-cent. 
tower from which Pepys watched the 
Fire of London. Except for the tower 
and crypt the church was destroyed in an 
air-raid in 1941, but it has been restored. 
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The church is noted for its brasses, the 
earliest dating from 1389. VVm Penn 
was baptised and J. Q. Adams, 7th 
president of the United States, was 
married here. It is the guild church of 
the Toe H movement (q.v.). 

All Saints* Bay, on which stands Sdo 
Salvador or Baia, is situated on the K. 
or Atlantic coast of Brazil. It is 25 m. 
long and 20 m. wide, and is supposed to 
be large enough to afford anchorage for 
the navies of the whole world. 

All Saints* Day (1 Nov.), called in O.E. 
All Hallows, All Hallowmas, or simply 
Hallowmas, is a feast in honour of all the 
saints, i.e. of the whole Church trium¬ 
phant, institiited in 835. The evening 
preceding All Hallows is called Hallowe’en, 
and on this night ceremonies of Druidical 
origin—bonfires, bell-ringings, and domes¬ 
tic merrymakings, in which lamb’s-wool 
(ale or wine mixed with the pulp of 
roasted apples) was the prin. beverage 
—were once held. In England, Scotland, 
and Ireland fireside ceremonies were held, 
and the future was supposed to bo ma<le 
known. An account of these ceremonies 
is given in the poem of Burns entitled 
Hallowe'en. 

All Saints* Islands, see West Indies. 

All Souls College, Oxford, founded in 
1438 by Archbishop Henry Chichele with 
Henry VI as co-founder. It forms a 
memorial to those who fell in the Fr. wars 
of their time. Alone of the older colleges 
it has no undergraduates, its members 
being all fellows, and always Including 
some of the greatest authorities in law, 
hist., and the social sciences. Its 
library, the Oodrington, is the most 
important in Oxford after the Bodleian. 

All Souls* Day, Rom. Catholic festival 
hold on 2 Nov,, which was first instituted 
by Odilo in the monastery of (’limy, 998, 
the observance soon becoming general 
in all Rom. Catholic countries. On this 
day prayers and offerings are made for 
the dead. The festival is recognised also 
by the Anglic.an Church. 

All the Talents, ministry organised by 
Grenville in 180(5, on the death of Win 
Pitt, and so named in derision by the 
opposition party. 

‘All the Year Round,* see Dickens, 
Charles. 

Alla Breve, It. musical term which, 
placed at the beginning of a movement 
or indicated by the sign <p, signifies that 
although there are four crotchets to the 
bar, the time is halved to a speed fast 
enough to be counted at two beats to the 
bar. 

Allah (Arabic), name used by Muslims 
to denote the Supreme Being. Appar¬ 
ently it Is a contraction of ahilah, the god. 
The same root occurs in Hebrew, Aramaic, 
and old S. Arabian, but not this contrac¬ 
tion. 

Allahabad, one of the largest cities In 
Uttar Pradesh state, India. It is 
situated on the 1. b. of the R. Jumna, 
close to its junction with the R. Ganges. 
There was an aiict city on this site, 
Prayag or Prag, most sacred to Hindus, 
and the holy Akshai Bat, or undying 
banyan tree, is a great resort for pilgrims. 


Here also Is the famous Asoka Pillar on 
which are inscribed the edicts of Asoka, 
issued in 242 bo. The present fort and 
city were founded by Akbar in ad 1583. 
A. is the seat of a high court (1866) and 
a premier univ. (1887). The first 
Indian NatiomU Congress was held here in 
1885. There is a Mela, or fair, of great 
antiquity held every year at the con- 
iluence of the Jumna ami Ganges which 
attracts vast numbers of pilgrims. Pop. 
333.362. 

Allamanda, genus of tropical overgi’eon 
climbers, family Apocynaceae. A. cath- 
artica, a climbing plant with yellow 
flowers, from the W. Indies, has emetic 
and purgative properties, and is used as a 
fif 1* t> i o 

Allan,‘David (1744-96), Scottish his¬ 
torical painter, b. Alloa. Ho studied at 
Glasgow in Foulis’s Academy, and lat/Cr 
at Rome. Ho secured the gold medal of 
St Luke for his ‘Origin of Painting.* 
Pictures such as his ‘Highland Dance’ 
and ‘Scotch Wedding’ caused him to be 
nicknamed ‘the Scottish Hogarth.* He 
d. at Edinburgh. 

Allan, Sir Hugh (1810-82), founder of 
the A. Steamship Line (q.v.), h. Saltcoats, 
Ayrshire. Ho emigrated to Canada, 
and w’as one of the promoters of the 
(Canadian Pacific Railway. Ho was 
knighted in 1871, and d. at Edinburgh. 

Allan, Sir William (1782 -1850), painter 
of historical serenes and studies of Russian 
life, 6 . Edlnburgli and educ. at High 
School there. He Btiidied art at the 
Trustees* Academy with Wilkie, and at 
Royal Academy schools. Among his 
famous paintings are ‘Peter the Great 
teaching his Subjects Shipbuilding’ and 
‘Knox admonishing Mary Queen of 
Scots.* In 1805 he w^ent to Russia, but 
returned to Edinburgh, 1814, and later 
travelled widely. He w'as made U.A. in 
1835, P.R.S.A., 1838. knighted. 1842. 

Allan Line, steamship company founded 
in 1853 by Sir Hugh Allan (q.v.). The 
line was amalgamated with tlio (.'anadiau 
Pacific Steamship Co. in 1916. 

Allantoin (C 4 He 03 N 4 ), organic siib- 
.stance found in the allantoic fluids of 
many animals and in many plants. It is 
also formed in the oxidation j)f uric acid. 

Allantois, foetal membrane derived 
from the mesoblostic and hypol)laHtic 
layers, charact-eristically developed in 
birds, reptiles, and mammals. In birds 
and reptiles it is developed from the lower 
end of the digestive tube, and lias first 
the form of a small ovoid sac, but in¬ 
creases rapidly in size and makes its 
way into a space between the amnion 
and the serous membrane. It finally 
encloses the whole embryo and yolk-sac 
together with the remains of the albumin 
which by this time has been largely 
absorbed. The A. serves as a respiratory 
organ, exchange of gases readily taking 
place through the porous shell; its cavitv 
servos as a urinary bladder, excrement 
being discharged into it from the kid¬ 
neys. In many mammals a connection 
is often estab. between the A. and the 
uterine wall, by which nourishment is 
conveyed to the embryo. At birth this 
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ooDneotion becomes part of the umbiUpal 
cord and Is oast off, whilst the part that 
remains within the body develops into 
the urinary bladder. 

Allard, Jean Kran^oje (17&5-^18.39), Fr. 

f eneral who first served under Napoleon. 

n 1815 he left France and went to Lahore 
in 1820, where he entered tlie service of 
llanjit Singh, He organised the army 
according to the Fr. model, and was matlc 
generaiissimo of the forces* 

Allatius, beo (1586-1069). Gk scholar 
and theologian, b. in the is. of Chios. He 
settled at Romo, where ho taught Ids 
native language at the Gk College, and 
devoted his spare tipio to studying tia? 
anot classics and theology. Entrusted by 
Gregorv XV witli the removal of tlio 
Bibliotficc ' l*alatina from Heidelberg to 
Romo, he was afterwai’ds (1(561) appointed 
Vatican librarian, and held tiiat i)o«t until 
Ids death. Besides editing MriS. and 
translating Gk autiiors, A. wrote a number 
of original works, including t he treatise i 
J)e Ecclesiae Occid^etUalis cl Orientaiis 
perpetna Consensione. \ 

Alllnitt, Sir Thpmas Clifford (1830- j 
1025), physician, b, Dewsbury, Yorks, and i 
educ. York, Cambridge, 8t (ieorge’s Hos¬ 
pital, and Paris. He graduated in 1860 
and settled in Leeds as a consulUuit. In 
1866 he invented the short eliidcal thor- 
moineber. Ho moved to London in 1899, 
but 3 years later was appointed regius 
rof. of physio at Cambridge Urdv., where 
e soon exerted an iiiiluonco on medicine 
reaching for beyond tiie bounds of the 
univ. He ©d. tl\o famous Ejfstem of 
Medicine. (8 vols.), 1886-9 (2n(i od., 11 
vola., 1906-11). He was elected physician 
to Addenbrooke's Hospital in 1900, and at 
the age of 80 was president of the British 
Medicjal Association (1916-21). He was 
K.C.B. in 1907 and a privy ommsellor in 
1920. A. was a man of great erudition, 
scholarly in Ids tastes, court ly and arist-o- 
cnitic in his manner, and a master of Eng. 
prose. It Is c*x)iisiderod that the character 
of Dr Lydgatn in George Eliot’s Middle- 
march was drawn from liiiii. A. made 
valuable contributions to medicine and 
was well versed in its hist.; his writings 
include ])isease of ArtcrUa, iuclwlina 
Angina Peciorift, 1915, Science and Medi- 
aecaZ Thought^ 1901, and Greek Medicine in 
Rome, 1921. See biography by Sir H. I). 
Rolleston, 1029. 

Allegheny Mountains, see Appalachian 
Mountains. 

Allegheny River, Pennsylvania and Now 
York, LI.8.A., 325 in. long, joins Monon- 
gahela H. at Pittsburgh to form Oldo R. 

Allegiance was defined by Coke os ‘ the 
higiiest and greatest obligation of duty 
and obedience* of a subject, and a viola¬ 
tion of A. oonstitntes the highest legal 
offence, namely treason (<i.v.). Every 
natural-born subject, every naturalised 
citizen, and every alien while within Uie 
kingdom owes this duty to the king, his 
liege lord. Most public officials and 
many professional men tire required to 
take the Oath of A. when entering on their 
career. The claim of the popes of Romo 
to temporal power, particularly in the 
matter of releasing Catholics from A. to 

E.E. I 


Allegory 

heretJoal sovereigns, was for about 2 
centuries the cause of great difficulty in 
this country. The Oath of A., draltod 
In the reign of James I, required Catholics 
to reject this claim, and was considerod 
by them to bo unnecessarily offensive to 
their faith, but after long controversy 
and not a little persecution the objection¬ 
able clauses were removed in 1778. 

Allegory, Gk word signifying the de¬ 
scription of one thing under the image of 
another, derived from alLos, other, and 
agoreticin, to harangue. In literature, a 
figurative discourse in which the writer 
or speaker conveys to the mind a paraUel 
idea by its resemblaniie in its properties 
and oircumstanoes to the subject of his 
ostensible discourse. In this respect it 
resembles metaplior, and A. has often 
been desoribe^l as ‘extended metaphor.* 
This i.s the most usual signification of the 
word, but it is also used for otiior forms 
of art, and may be applied to painting, 
sculi)ture, or tlio liiHlrionic art. Iii 
painting, one may mention the famous 
picture of Proudhon, ‘.iustice and Ven¬ 
geance piusiiiag Crime/ and the many 
allegorical pictures of the great Eng. 
painter, G. F. Watts. The well-known 
picture of Holman Hunt, ‘The Light of 
the World/ hung in St Paul’s Cathedral, 
is a gf»od example of pictorial A. Rey- 
nolds-8tepheus’s group, representing 
(Jueen Elizal>eth and Philip of Spain 
plajdiig on a chess-boai*d witli ships os 
pieces, depicts in sculptural A. the struggle 
for sea supremacy between 2 nations. 
Returning to literature, in all branches of 
which one finds the use of A., it is im¬ 
portant to realise Die difference between 
A. and tiie fable. The fable has for its 
object the convoying of some moral pre¬ 
cept or enforces some lesson for daily life, 
but an A. is by no means so limited in ite 
scope. A further differenDation may bo 
made tliat while, on tlie one hand, the 
morit of a fable lies in, and its lesson is 
emphrisiscd by, its improbability, as, for 
example, Aesop’s fable of the File and the 
Viper, whore inarticulate objects speak, 
on the other hand, Die A. depends for its 
excellence on its fidelity and its detailed 
oorrosp on deuce to actual existence. A. 
has always been used for the personifica¬ 
tion of abstract ideas, and for its value in 
this direction lias been much employed to 
as.si8t the mind in grasping abstract prin¬ 
ciples. This teaching oi the abstract 
liy the concrete was often employed by 
Christ and other biblical characters in the 
form of a pamble, or short A., to bring 
homo to their auditors in a more facile 
manner religious truths. But this per¬ 
sonification of the abstract is not the 
whole function of A., apd it has been 
employed to rimroseut persons and coun¬ 
tries. Thus, Edmund 8pensor, in his 
Faerie Queene, depicts the Earl of Leicester. 
Sir Pliilip Sidney, and other Elizabethans, 
including tlie queen kersolf. Sir Tliomaa 
More, in his Utopia, sets forth by an A. 
about on imaginary country his opinion 
as to how a country should bo governed, 
and Dean, Swift, 2 cents, later, in liis well- 
known A.8, The Bcdtle of the Books and 
A Tale of a Tub, satirises the shams and 
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follieR of his time. It is a fact hot to be 
lost siffht of that the indirect attack of 
abuses by means of the A. was often the 
only method open to the would-be re¬ 
former. The use of A. dates from the 
earliest agres. and was especially popular 
among the peoples of the E. It follows 
from the utility of A. for conveying more 
easily abstract ideas to the mind that 
philosophers should use it in the lust ruc¬ 
tion of thoir pupils. Among those to 
employ this method of instruction one of 
the earliest was Plato, and nowhere does 
he enu)loy it more effectively than in his 
famous A. of the ‘Cave/ whicli is to be 
found in his Republic. By means of an 
allegorical story of men in a cave believing 
that their shadows, thrown by a fire 
behind them on to the wall, are realities, 
he seeks to show the difference—a coni- 
monplace in all philosophical discourse— 
between the permanent ‘idea’ and tlie 
ever-changing phenomenal world of ‘ap¬ 
pearance.’ The term to allegorise, i.e. 
to interpret the litoral signiflcanco of a 
narrative, giving it an esoteric or more 
sniritual meaning, is the converse of the 
above. Among those to apply this method 
to the Scriptures were Philo the Jew of 
Alexandria, who in the time of Christ so 
interpreted the O.T., and his method was 
followed by the early Christian sect of the 
same city, notably by Orlgen (ap 18.5- 
254). The latter had the hardihood to 
explain, what is of course universally 
conceded to-day, that the story of the 
Garden of Eden and the Fall was an A. 
The ueo-Platonists similarly sought to 
arrest the decay of Gk mythology at 
about the same time and by the same 
methods. A. passed into the Middle 
Ages, and took its place in the ‘miracle’ 
plays of the time, and in the ‘moralities’ 
of the 15th and 16th cents. Among the 
best known of these ‘moralities’ is that 
called Kveryman, an A. in which all men 
are personified in Everyman, who is called 
upon by God to give an account of his life. 
As was to be expected, the A. has played 
a large part in the development of pnctry, 
and it was employed to such good purpose 
by Geoffrey Chaucer, the father of Eng. 
poetry, that he influenced for nearly 200 
years the poets who followed him. 
Chaucer’s contemporary, Langland, pro¬ 
duced in 1.362 a remarkable A.. The V'iftion 
of Piers Plounnan, in which he satirised 
the customs of his time. With Edmund 
Spenser’s Faerie. Queene (15901 A, again 
rises to great heights in poetrv, l)ut per¬ 
haps the best known of all A.s in tlie Eng. 
tongue is the Pilgrim*8 Progress of John 
Bun van (1678). This story of the journey 
of Christian from ‘this world to the next,’ 
and the story of the siege of ‘Mansf>ul,* 
told in his book The Holy War, are written 
inthepiircst English. .4.nothiTWo||-\viltten 
A. is Addison’s Vision of Mirza, which 
appeared in the Speclatfjr. Of modern A.s 
one may mention Olive Schreiner’s 
Dreams, Jack London’s White F'ang, and 
Anatole France’s fie des pingouins in 
prose; and Maeterlinck’s Blue Bird and 
Edmond Rostand’s Ohantecler in drama. 
See C. S. Lewis, The Allegory of Love 
<3rd ed.). 1948. 


Allegretto (It. (ilmlil. of aXlegro), musical 
term—a movement or time not so quick 
as allegro, but quicker than andante. 

Allegri, Antonio, see CoRREoaio. 

Allegri, Gregorio (1582-1652), musical 
composer, b. Rome. He will always be 
remembered os being the composer of the 
famous Miserere written for 9 voices, and 
still sung in Holy Week in the Sistine 
Chapel. 

Allegro (Lat. alarer, joyful, brisk), 
musical term originally denoting a brisk, 
sprightly movement, but now signifying 
simply an animated pace. 

Alleluia, see HALLKPt^rAH. 

Allemande, Fr. musical term (O.E. 
equivalents were almand and almain) 
designating a dance, generally in a moder¬ 
ately paced 4-4 time. With the courante, 
sarabande, and gigue it is one of the 
obligatory movements in the old suite 
form. 

Allen, Charles Grant Blairflndie (1848- 
1899). Brit, author, b. Kingston, Ontario. 
Educ. King Edward’s School, Birming¬ 
ham, and Oxford, he was a schoolmaster 
in Jamaica 1873-7, but later settled in 
England and devoted himself to writing 
scientific works and novels. The former 
Include Physiological .^esthetics, 1877, 
The Kvolutionist at Large. 1881, and The 
Evolution of the Idea of Ood, 1897; best 
known of the latter are 7*he Devil's Die, 
1888. The Great Taboo, 1890, and The 
Worruin Who Did, 1895, an unconventional 
book which provoked nuich discussion. 

Allen, Henry T. (1859-1930), Amer. 
soldier, b, Sharpsburg, Kentucky, U.S.A.; 
graduated U.S. Military Academy 1882; 
served with the Mexican punitive expedi¬ 
tion In 1916. Ho went to France as com¬ 
mander of the 90th l)iv. of the Amer. 
Expeditionary Force in 1917, and was 
Comraander-in-Chief of the Amer. army of 
occupation in the Rhineland, July 1^19. 
He wrote Cavalry Notes, 1911. My Rhine¬ 
land Journal, 1924, and 7'he Rhineland 
Occupation, 1927. 

Allen, Horatio (1802-89), Amer. civil 
engineer, b. Schenectady, New York. 
He made the first railway trip in America, 
operating the Stourbridge Lion in 1829 
at Honesdale, Pennsylvania, He was 
chief engineer of the S. Carolina railway 
and later the Erie railway, of which he 
wjis also president. Ho wfis consulting 
engineer to the Panama railway and 
president of the Amer. Society of Civil 
Enginoens. 

Allen, Sir Hugh Percy (1869-1946) Brit, 
prof, of music, b. Reading; lie began his 
musical career at Chichester Cathedral 
as assistant organist. In 1897-8 he was 
organist at St Asaph Cathedral. He was 
conductor of the Bach Choir, London, 
1901-20; prof, of music, Oxford XTniv., 
from 1918; and director of the Royal 
College of Music, London, until 1937. 
As prof, of music at Oxford A. did 
valuable work in widening the scope 
ami practicality of the courses there; 
w'hile as a choral conductor he was always 
highly successful. 

Allen, Ira (1751-1814), politician of 
Vermont; b. Cornwall, Connecticut; re¬ 
moved to Vermont, 1772, where he served 
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as lieutenant under his brother Ethan» 
who captured the fort of Tlcondoroga 
from the Eng. In 1776. As a member 
of the legislature he was zealous in 
asserting the Independence of Vermont. 
He took an aotire part in the negotiation 
re the ‘New Hampshire Grants.’ In 1795 
he visited Europe to buy arms, and was 
arrested at Ostend and brought to Eng¬ 
land, where he was charged with supplying 
arms to the Irish rebels. He was ac¬ 
quitted after litigation lasting 8 yeara. 

Allen, Ralph (1694-1764), the Man of 
Bath, Eng. philanthropist and postal re¬ 
former. He was acquainted with Pope 
and Fielding and he appears as Squire 
Allworthy in Tom Jones. His benevol¬ 
ence became proverbial. 

Allen, William (1532-94), cardinal, b. 
Kosaall, and educ. at Oriel College, Ox¬ 
ford. He became principal of St Mary’s 
HaU in 1556, but loft England in 1561 
since his Catholicism conflicted with 
Elizabeth’s ocoles. policy. He lived in 
hiding in England, 1562-5, and then 
returned to the Continent, where he was 
ordained priest. A. founded the Catholic 
seminary at Douai in 1568 (later trans¬ 
ferred to Rheims) and arranged for the 
foundation of an Eng. Jesuit college in 
Rome (1579). The trans. of the Douai 
Bible was begun by A. 

A. lived in Rome from 1585, and from 
this time onwards his efforts for the re¬ 
conversion of England to Catholicism 
became more political in character. In 
1587 he was created a cardinal. Had 
the Armada (q.v.) succeeded in conquer¬ 
ing England, A. was to have been made 
Archbishop of Canterbury. See life by 
Martin Haille, 1914. 

Allen, William Hervey (1889-1940), 
Amer. novelist, b. Pittsburgh. Educ. 
Plttsburgli Univ., he served as a lieutenant 
in the army in tlie First World War and 
afterwards taught for a time at Vassar. 
During a flve years’ stay in Bermuda he 
wrote Anthony Adverse, 1933, which was 
a great success and set the fashion for 
mammoth novels of sev. hundred thousand 
words. Later novels wore ArMon at 
AQnila, 1938, 7'he Front and th^ Fort, 
1943; Bedford Village, 1945, and The City 
in the Dawn, 1947. He also wrote a life 
of Poo and sev. vols. of poetry. 

Allen, Alin, or Alyn, trib. of the Dee, 
N. Wales. It rises in Denbighshire and 
flows through Flintshire into the Deo. 

Allen, Bog of, covers much of the central 
plain of Ireland, strotoliing from Kildare 
westwards through Offaly to the Shannon. 
It is the cldef source of Ireland’s peat fuel 
production. 

Allen, Lough, see Leitrim and Shannon. 

Allenby, Field Marshal Sir Edmund 
Henry Hynman, Viscount of Megiddo and 
of Felixstowe (1861-1936), Brit, soldier, 
educ. Haihiybury and Sandhurst. En¬ 
tered the army, 1882, in the Inniskilling 
Dragoons. Gained distinction as a column 
commander in the S. African War 1899- 
1902. Became iTispector-genoral of cav¬ 
alry, which post he held till 1914. In 
the First World War ho won a brilliant 
reputation first as a cavalry leader, then 
as an army commander in France, and 


flnally as the Commarider-in-Chief of 
the Egyptian Expeditionary Force. In 
France in 1914 he was conspicuous at 
Mons and in the Great Retreat, leading 
a cavalry div. with consummate skill, 

E utting up a notable resistance at Holle- 
eke in tne Ypres battle of Oct. 1914. 
He was then promoted successively to 
corps commander and army commander 
(3rd Army), and rendered valuable ser¬ 
vices at the battle of Arras (1917). In 
Egypt ho took over the chief command 
from Sir Archibald Murray, who had, 
with painstaking preparation, succeeded 
in advancing as far as the N. edge of 
the Sinai Desert. The task wliioh con¬ 
fronted A. was the capture of Gaza, a 
naturally strong position and artificially 
reinforced by cunning field-engineering 
work. To the accomplishment of this 
task he brought administrative ability 
of a high order, and a patient study of the 
vast problems of supply and transport, 
the difficulty of which was enhanced by 
desert conditions. His strategy and 
tactics were masterly. Beersheba was 
captured and witliin 6 weeks of the com¬ 
mencement of his advance Jerusalem 
surrendered to the Brit. Army. Many 
of his troops were then transferred to 
France to repair losses, and ho had per¬ 
force to spend much time In reorganising 
his army with less trained men, among 
whom were Indian troops. But again 
his organising cai)aolty proved equal to 
his next task, which was the final over¬ 
throw of the whole Turkish Army, which 
ho effected by executing one of the 
greatest campaigns of movement in the 
hist, of warfare, his army sweeping 
roslstlessly forward beyond the Jordon 
valley to Damascus and Aleppo, after a 
crushing victory in the battles of Megiddo 
(18 .Sept, to 31 Oct.), 1918. For these 
services he w^as given a viscounty and 
Parliament voted him a grant of €50,000. 
In 1919 he was appointed to the post of 
high commissioner in Egypt, where the 
rise of the Nationalist party and the 
aspirations of Egypt to sovereign inde¬ 
pendence demanded the utmost tact, as 
well os great administrative capacity, to 
the end that a settlement might be 
etTected which should safeguard Brit, 
interests without forfeiting the confidence 
of the Egyptian people. He returned to 
England in 1922, in wffiich year Egypt 
was declared an independent kingdom. 
Named aft/er him was A. Bridge (built in 
1927) which crosses the Jordan, 1200 ft 
below sea level, on the road between 
Jerusalem and Amman (name subse¬ 
quently changed. 1957). See also Eoypr. 
See Karl Wavell: Allenby: Soldier and 
Statesman—A Study in Greatness, 1940; 
Allenby in Egypt, 1943. 

Allende, see San Miguel de Allende. 
Allenstein, see Oi.ezTVN. 

Allentown, co. tn of Lehigh oo., Penn¬ 
sylvania, on the Lehigh R. It is an 
Important manufacturing centre, produc¬ 
ing steel products, automobiles, cement, 
machinery, electrical appliances, textiles, 
and clothing. The tn was settled first in 
1752, and owes its name to John Allen, son 
of the chief justice of the prov. It is the 
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Beat of Muhlenberg: College and Cedar 
Crest College. Pop. 106,756. 

Allergy, exaggerated reaction by the 
body to various foreign substances or 
physical agents that are harmless in 
similar amounts to normal people. One 
who is afTeoted by A. is said to be allergic. 
The reaction is referred to as an allergic 
reaction. A substance which causes an 
allergic reaction Is called an allergen. The 
reaction is of similar typo in the same 
Individnal for each snbstanoe, and it is 
quite different from any toxic notion the 
substance might have in a large dose. As 
a rule only a minute dose of allergen is 
necessary to produce a reaction in people 
who are allergic to it. The type of allergic 
reaction is usually constfint in any person. 
Thus the reaction of one may be in the 
forni of spasm of the bronchial tubes (see 
Asthma); that of another may bo in the 
form of nettlerash or urticaria (q.v.); and 
yet another may be in the form of hay- 
fever (q.v.). Certain types of allergen 
tend to cause certain types of reaction. 
Thus foods usually cause urticaria or 
eczema (q.v.); pollens, hay-fever; dusts 
and animal danders, asthma. The exact 
nature of the allergic reaction is not com¬ 
pletely known, but the so-called histamine 
theory fits most of the evidence and 
undoubtedly explains the greater part of 
the mechanism of A. According to this 
theory a chemical substance, histamine, is 
liberated from the cells of the particular 
tis.sue in which the reaction occurs. We 
have seen elsewhere how in the reaction of 
immunity {see Bacteria, Imviuniiy) anti¬ 
bodies, known as antigens, are formed in 
the blood stream to neutralise invading 
foreign proteins, by uniting with them. 
The same thing happens with allergens; 
antibodies are formed against them. But 
the allergen-antibody union takes place 
in or on the tissue cells and not in the blood 
stream as it does in tlie otlior forms of 
immune reaction. In the course of llie 
allergen-anti body union liistamiiio is 
liberated, and it is this histamine, it is 
believed, which causes the actual mani¬ 
festations of the allergic reaction. The 
liberation erf histamine has 2 important 
physiological actions: first, it causes the 
small blood vessels to leak so tliat fluid is 
poured out into the tissues; secondly, it 
causes spasm of smooth muscle. Obser¬ 
vation of the symptoms of urticaria, Iiay- 
fever, and asthma show that these actions 
do Indeed take place. Furtlicrmoro 
certain drugs of a group known as anti¬ 
histamine drugs—because they are an¬ 
tagonist to histamine—are effective in 
relieving many allergic symptoms. They 
are net so effective in asthma, however, 
but this may be because in this form of 
reaction the histamine is produced from 
outeide the tissue cells. 

Nobody knows why some people should 
suffer from A. and not others. Heredity 
is a predisposing cause: 50 to 70 per cent 
of allergic patients have an allergic family 
history. Predisposing causes in asthma 
are whooping cough, pneumonia, or other 
severe respiratory diseases. The preoipi- 
tAting cause of an allergic reaction may be 
extrinsic or intrinsic, but it is usually both. 


The extrinsio factors, or specific allergens, 
mav be inhalants (dust, feathers, grass 
ollens), ingeatants (egg, cheese, milk, 
sh), injectants (serums and other foreign 
proteins), and contaotants (primula leaves, 
geranium leaves, tomato leaves, rubber, 
cosmetic powders, etc.). The intrinsic, 
non-specific factors may be psychologi¬ 
cal, climatic, physical, chemical, and 
mechanicAl. 

The treatment of A. depends, first, upon 
prevention by the avoidance, so far as is 
practical, of contact with the allergens 
which cause a reaction. Desensitisation 
may bo possible by means of a course of 
Injections of minute doses of the specific 
allergen, the si//e of the dose being gradu¬ 
ally Increased until the patient becomes 
immune. This form of treatment is more 
successful In hay-fever than in other types 
of A., but it needs a very long course of 
Injections. Tlie antihistamine drugs are 
valuable in treating reactions and bring 
relief to most cases of urticaria, eczema, 
and hay-fever. Asthma is the most 
resistant to treatment of nil the A.s, partly 
because intrinsic ps 3 mht>logical factors 
often play a largo part in its causation. 
Injections of adrtmaline (q.v.) relievo the 
spasm of severe attacks, but it is not 
curative. It was in 190C that von Pirquet 
coined tlio word A. to indicate ‘an altered 
capacity to react.’ Clinicians tfK>k it up 
cntlmsiasticnlly and for a time the diag¬ 
nosis of A. was given to nearly every 
disease for whidh there was no specific 
cause known. The pendulum then swung 
the other way, but to-day, 50 years later, 
the proper place of A. in the aetiology of 
disease is becoming more precisely defined. 

Allerion, or Alerion, heraldic device, 
consisting of an eagle with outepread 
wings, but without beak or feet, as in the 
arms of Montmorency. 

Allestree, or Allestry, Richard (1619 - 
1681), divine, h. Uppington, Shropshire. 
Educ. at Christ Cflinreh, Oxford. A. 
served in the Royalist army; wiion the 
paii. forces sacked tlio Oxford colleges, 
A. at great risk saved many Christ Church 
treasures. IIo was expelled from the 
univ. for refusing to submit to the 
authority of I’arliainent. At the Restora¬ 
tion ho was made canon of Christ Church, 
and regius prof, of divinity in 16611. 

Alleyn, Edward (1566 1626), actor, and 
founder of Dulwich College (q.v.), 5. near 
Bishopsgate, London. Married Hens- 
lowe’s stepdaughter in 1582. In 1600 
built, witli Henslowe, the Fortune 
Theatre, London. In 1604 became master 
of the royal games of bears, bulks, and 
mastiffs. Retired from the stage, 1604. 

Alliaceous Plants are thosc^ which belong 
to the Allium genus, and include chives, 
garlic, leeks, onion, rocamboles, ransomes, 
and shallots. The inflorescence is umbel¬ 
late, and the various spoolos have tuni- 
cated bulbs, or swollen underground buds, 
which are cultivated for culinary purposes. 

Alliance, city in Ohio, U.S.A., on 
Mahoning R., 20 m. NE. of Canton. It 1« 
a coal-mining, industrial, and distribu¬ 
tion centre. Mt Union College Is here. 
Pop. 26,200. 

Alliance, union between nations or govs. 
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formed by treaty, league, or amemont. 
A deflait© aim, cl(3arly stated in the agrree- 
meu^ has generally been the cause of an 
A. Thus In 1688 the Triple A. between 
Great Britain, Sweden, and the Nether* 
lands had as its object the diminution of 
the power of Louis XIV. The Grand A. 
of 1689 was formed for the same object. 
The Quadruple A. of 1814 between Great 
Britain, Austria, Russia, and Prussia wag 
directed against Napoleon and his dynasty, 
and towards keeping bock France within 
her boundaries. The object of the Triple 
A. of 1882 between Germany, Austria, and 
Italy was the preservation of European 
peace against any possible aggressive 
action of Russia or France. This led to 
the Dual A. of France and Rnssia, having 
#is its object mutual help in case of any 
hostile action on the part of the afore- 
lucntioued powers. Sev. attempts have 
been made to generalise the character of 
A. For example, the Holy A. of 1815 was 
an attempt to find in the teaching of the 
Gospels a common basis of a general league 
of the European govs., having as its object 
the preservation of peace. One of the 
most important A.s of modern times was 
the offensive and defensive A. effected 
between Great Britain and Japan in 1902 
and modified In 1905. The terms of this 
A. wore pub. to the world. It terminated 
in 1921 as a result of the Washington 
Conference. On the outbreak of the I’irst 
World War the Triple A. broke up owing 
to the refusal of Italy to act with Germany 
and Austria-Hungary. 

The Triple Entente, or informal A., 
before the First World War embi*aced 
Great Britain, Franco, and Russia, and 
was concluded in 1907. Although at this 
time a formal A, existed between France 
and Russia, there was no binding agree¬ 
ment between the 3 powers to take a 
common course should one be engagt*d In 
war. Ill order to strengthen this bond 
and to have a clear understanding on the 
matter, the 3 powers signed the Pact of 
London in 1914, each declaring that it 
would lud, conclude a separate peace or 
demand terms at the eventual peace con¬ 
ference without coiiHultlug the others. 
Japan signed the pact soon ai'ter. The 
Bolsheviks concluded a separate peace 
with the central powers in 1918 and broke 
up the Triple Entenlo. (3reat Britain’s 
A. with Portugal provides for mutual 
assistance if either of the 2 countries were 
atLicked; but it Involved no obligation for 
Portugal to fight in the Second World 
War, and she remained neutral. In view 
of the menace of Germany’s policy of 
European domination. Great Britain, in 
conjunction with France, in 1939, made 
pacts wlt.h Rumania, Greece, and Poland, 
guaranteeing their integrity, her policy 
being tn form a peace bloc which should 
serve as a substitute for the collective 
security it was, at one time, hoped to 
procure under the Lcogno of Nations 
(q.v.). In the result the guarantees 
brought a Brit, declaration of war against 
Germany on the latter’s invasion of 
Poland. An Anglo-Fr.-Turkish pact of 
tiflslstance was signed in 1939, valid for 
15 years, which pro%dded, inter aim, that 


Turkey was to aid Britain and France in 
the event of aggression by a European 
power leading to war in the Mediterranean, 
and if Britain had to fulfil her guarantees 
to Greece, but these undertakings were 
not, in fact, fulfilled. See also Eukope, 
Historn of Europe during the Second World 
War (1939-45), and Locarno Treaties. 

Alliance, Holy, see Holy Alliance. 

Alliaria petiolata (synonyms A, officin¬ 
alis, Erysimum alliaria. Sisymbrium 
alliaria), commonly called (iarlic Mustard, 
Jack-by-the-Hedge, Hedge Garlic, Sauce- 
alone, is a biennial herb, family Cruciferae, 
indigenous to Great Britain and many 
parts of the N. hemisphere. 

Alllbone, Samuel Austin (1816-8^), 
Amer. author, b. PMladelpbla, Penn¬ 
sylvania. He became librarian of tli€‘ 
Lenox library. New York City, in 187^. 
He is best known for his critical dictionary' 
of Eng. literature (3 vols., 1858-71, with 
supplement by J. Foster Kirk, 1891), 
which is still of service. 

Aliioe, see Shad. 

Allier: 1. Fr. riv., rising in the 
Manarer^de Mts in the dept of Loz6re, 
and fiowing NNW. to join the Loire. It 
is the boundary l>etwoen the depts of 
Cher and Ni6vre. Length 250 m. 

2. l>ept of central France, formed of 
part of the anct prov. of Bourbonnais. 
Its surface features are diverse: in the \V. 
is the plateau of Coinbrailles, and in the 
centre the low spurs of the Auvergne Mts, 
fertile and rich in minerals; the region 
of the Sologno in the NE. is covered with 
forests and small lakes. Gattle and 
poultry are raised, and cereals, vines, 
beet, and vegetables are produced. C/onI, 
iron, and antimony are mined. There 
are metallurgical, glass, textile, porcelain, 
and leather mduatries, and there are 
several spas. The prin. tns are Moulins 
(the cap.), Montlucon, and Vichy (qq.v.). 
Area 2848 sq. m.; pop. 372,700. 

Allies. Thomas William (1813-1903), 
Eng. liistorical writer, h. near Bristol. 
Became a fellow of Wadham College, 
Oxford, in 1833. In 1850 became a 
Rom. Catholic, after resigning the living 
of Taunton. Secretary of (Catholic Poor 
Schools Committee and lecturer on hist, 
ill the Catholic Univ, of Ireland. Ills 
chief literary w'ork was The Fountain of 
Christendom (8 vols.), 1861-95. 

Alligator (Sp. el l(warto, the lizard), of 
family Crocodilidae and order Crocodilia, 
is a reptile of which there are only 2 living 
species; A. lucius, in the Mississippi and 
other largo rivs. of America, and A. 
sinensis, in the Yangtsekiang. It differs 
from the caiman (q.v.) by having a bony 
septum between its nostrils, and its 
ventral scutes are thinly, if at all, ossified; 
it differs from the crocodile (q.v.) by 
having a broad head, depressed and 
obtuse muzzle, unequal teeth, the fourth 
from the front ou each side of the lower 
jaw being elongated and fitting into a 
cavity In the upper jaw when the mouth 
is closed, the hinder limbs lack a fringe 
of acute scales, and the toes are only 
slightly webbed. It is a carnivorous and 
piscivorous animal, and will devour dogs 
or pigs, but seldom attacks man unless 
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molested. The strong: tall by its lashing 
movement assists it in swimming, during 
which exercise it emits a loud bellowing. 
The eggs are deposited in layers in sand, 
and incubation covers a period of about 
3 months. The female A. is a tender 
mother, providing food for her young 
and guarding them from their many foes, 
such as largo fish and turtles. The skin 
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of the A. is a valuable object of commerce, 
used in the mauuf. of purses, cigarette- 
cases, and other articles, and the teeth 
are sold for ivory. From the Upper 
Cretaceous to the Pliocene period these 
animals ranged N. Europe. 

Alligator Apple, or Corkwood, Annona 
glabra, family Anuonaceae, a swamp tree, 
which bears an inedible cone-shaped fruit. 

Alligator Lizard, or Swift, names 
applied to sev. species of Sceloporus, 
family Iguanidae of the Laoertilia. They 
are viviparous and are found in N. and 
central America. 

Alligator Pear, see Avocado 1T-:ar. 

Allin, Sir Thomas (1(512-85), a naval 
commander, h. at Ijowestoft. A. took a 
prominent part in the Royalist struggles. 
He was sent as Commander-in-(Uiief to the 
Mediterranean, where ho captured sev. 
Dutch men-of-war. He brought the 
Barbary States to subjection in IGGU. In 
1670 he was controller of the navy, and 
in 1678 was Cornmandcr-in-Chicf in the 
Channel. Ills life throughout was one of 
stirring sea adventure. 

Allingham, Margery (1004- ), writer of 
detective stories, h. London. She was 
trained to write by her father, wlio \vas 
also a writer, and in 1027 married P. Y. 
Carter, editor of the Toiler. Albert 
Campion, the detective in her stories, is 
human and attractive, among the best 
known of his exploits being Mystery 
Mile, 19.30, Flowers for the Judge. 1036, 
and Afore Work for the Undertaker, 
1949. Mr Campion and Others, 1939, is 
a vol. of short stories. The Tiger in the 
Smoke, 1952, was filmed in 1956, Best- 
known of her other books is a commentary 
written during the w^ar. The Oaken Heart, 
1941. See also Detective Story. 


AUingham, William (1824-89), poet, b. 
Ballyshannon. Donegal. Entering the 
customs service, he worked in various 
places in England and Ireland till 1870, 
when ho retired and became sub-editor of 
FraseFs Magazine. He became the friend 
of Tennyson, Leigh Hunt, Carlyle, and 
Rossetti, who figure in his Diary, ed. in 
1907 by his wife, who w^as formerly Helen 
Paterson, the water-colourist. His books 
of verse Include Poems, 1850, Laurence 
Bloomfield in Ireland, 18G4. and Irish 
Songs and Poems, 1887. 

Alliteration (Lat. ad, to; litcra, letter), 
sometimes called head-rhyme, is the 
repetition of the same letter or sound in 
a series of words, usually at the beginning, 
as in Coleridge's linos: 

‘The fair breeze blew, the white foam 
flew, 

The furrow followed free.’ 

In Eng. poetry, and to some extent in 
Eng. prose, it is used as an embellishment 
which enriches the musical effect of the 
rhythm. Its excessive use is sometimes 
seen in such poets as Swinburne, and 
‘hunting the letter’ has been ridiculed 
at different periods, from ‘The preyful 
princess pierced and prl(5ked a pretty 
pleasing pricket’ of Shakespeare’s Holo- 
fc'rnes, to Charles Churchiirs ironic ‘Apt 
alliteration’s artful aid.' 

A. is traditional in Eng. literature, the 
earliest Eng. poetry being alliterative 
without rhyme. The usual metrical 
device was to have in each line 3 (or 
4) stressed syllables beginning with the 
same consonant, 2 being in the first 
half of the line, and 1 (or 2) in the second. 
The last noteworthy Eng. exponent of 
purely alliterative verso was Wm Lang- 
Langland (c. 1332-c. 1400), whose Pmon 
Concerning Piers the Plowman begins 
with the lines; 

‘In a somer seson, when soft was 
the sonne, 

I shope mo in shroudes, as I a shepe 
were.’ 

With the introduction of rhyme the use of 
A. receded. See also Figlre of fcJrEECii. 

Allium, genus of bulbous plants, about 
280 species, family Liliaceae. See Union. 

Allmers, Hermann (1821-1902), (Jer. 
poet and artist, b. Rechtenfleth, near 
Bremen. His first pub. was Marschen^ 
buch, a study of Frisian peasant life. His 
best work is perhaps his tragedy Klekira. 
Others are Dichhmgen and liomische 
Schlendertage. 

Alloa, burgh and co. tn of Clack¬ 
mannanshire. Scotland, on the Forth, 6 
m. E. of Stirling; has breweries, distil¬ 
leries, glass-works, woollen manufs., en¬ 
gineering works, etc. Pop. 13,436. 

Allobarbitone, see Barbiturates. 

Allobroges, anct Gallic tribe, occupying 
the land between the RhGno and Iser, now 
Savoy and Dauphin6. Their chief cities 
were Vienna (Vieime), Genava (Geneva), 
and Cularo (Grenoble). They were sub¬ 
dued by the Romans, 121 bc. 

Allocution (Lat. allocutio, a speaking 
to), term denoting the formal address 
given by the Ihjpo to the College of 
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Cardinals on any matter of eccles. or 
political moment, and afilxed to the door 
of St Peter’s. 

Allodium, or Allodial Tenure, legral 
term used to signify land which is the 
absolute property of its owner, free from 
any feudal tenure or obligation to a 
superior. Since the Norman Conquest 
there had been no allodial land in Eng¬ 
land, for the laws declare all land to be 
the property of the sovereign. Before 
the Conquest the right was held to a 
certain extent, and it was common 
throughout the rest of N. Europe. In 
Scots law the term is applied to all 
movable property and to crown lands, 
and land bought under the Scots Lands 
Clauses Consolidation Act. The term Is 
also applied to the udal land in the 
Orkney and Shetland Is. 

Allogamy (Ok alios, other; gamos, mar¬ 
riage), or cross fertilisation, the trans¬ 
ference of the pollen of one flower to the 
pistil of another. There are 2 types— 
(1) Geitonogamy, in which the fertilised 
flower la on the same plant; (2) Xeno¬ 
gamy, in which it is on another plant. 

Allopathy, usually applied to the ortho¬ 
dox method of therapeutics as opposed 
to homoeopath V (q.v.). Hahnemann, 
the inventor of the term and the promul¬ 
gator of homoeopathy, designated as A. 
that method of the treatment of disease 
consisting in the use of medicines the 
action of which upon the body in health 
produces morbid phenomena different 
from those of the disease treated. 
Homoeopathy, on the other hand, con¬ 
sisted in the use of medicines which, by 
experiment on persons in a state of 
health, are known to produce morbid 
phenomena similar to those of the disease 
treated. 

Allophane (Ok alios, other; phainein, 
to appear), hydrous aluminium silicate 
of blue, green, or brown colour, found in 
Saalfcld and Schneeburg (Germany). 

Allori, Crtstofano (1577-1621), Floren¬ 
tine painter, son of the painter Alessandro 
Allori (1535-1007) (q.v.). He studied 
under Pagani, who followed the Venetians 
in colour. His most celebrated work is 
‘Judith with the Hoad of Holoferncs’ in 
the Pitti Palace, Florence. His works arc 
distinguished by delicacy, rich colouring, 
and technical accuracy. 

Allotments. An allotment in England 
and Wales is defined by statute as a ])iece 
of land, not more than 5 ac. in extent, 
which is cultivated os a farm or garden, or, 
in other words, it is a small agric. holding. 
‘A time there was ere England’s griefs 
began. When every roi>d of ground main¬ 
tained its man,* wrote the poet Goldsmith; 
but that time began to decline in the 15th 
cent., and continued till at the present 
day the great mass of the people are 
divonjed from the land, and even those 
still engaged in agric. were only in the 

f 'osltion of hirelings of large landowners, 
n the spacious (lays before the rise of 
modern industrialism, and before the 
numerous iuclosure Acts of the 17th, 18th, 
and 19th cents., each cottager had his own 
small parcel of land which he cultivated, 
and in addition he had the right of turning 


his cattle, swine, and geese out to graze 
on the common land. The Georgian 
parliaments, consisting mainly of the 
representatives of the landed class, passed 
Inclosure Act after Inclosure Act, enclos¬ 
ing as much as 7,000,000 ac. of common 
land between 1760 and 1867. To com¬ 
pensate the cottagers for their lost grazing 
rights many of those Acts provided that 
garden A. should be reserved for them. 
This benevolent intention seems to have 
failed in the working, for while between 
1845 and 1867 nearly half a million ac. of 
land wore enclosed, only 2119 ac. were set 
aside for the poor. Alarmed by the rapid 
decline in the a^ic. pop. due to the lure 
of the tns, with their greater opportu¬ 
nities, higher wages, and less monotonous 
existence, the policy of the 19th cent, was 
to check the flow towards the tns by giving 
the agric. labourer some inducement to 
remain in the country, so that Acts for 
the provision of A. and small holdings 
were almost as numerous as Inclosure 
Acts in the previous cent. Inciden- 
tally it was also discovered that the 
parcelling of land into small holdings was 
a profitable thing for the landlord, the 
fork and spade husbandry of the allot¬ 
ment being much more effective than the 
plough. In 1819 and 1831 the first Acts 
making provision for A. were passed, and 
the series of Acts w^hlch followed were con¬ 
solidated in the Small Holdings and 
A-llotmcnts Act, 1908. Most of these 
Acts aimed at giving compulsory powers 
to local authorities, and in some cases 
laid on them the duty, to provide A. 
The Parish CouncOs Act, 1894, gave a 
stimulus to this matter, and during the 
first 4 years of its working nearly 16,000 
ac. wrere allotted by the councils to 32,000 
t enants. An allotment does not generally 
exceed in size a quarter of an ac., the 
underlying Idea being that its size should 
not exceed that which can bo cultivated 
during the spare time of the labourer; but 
a small holding is the term applied to an 
agric. holding of from 1 to 50 ac. Addi¬ 
tional powders have been conferred on local 
ant liorities by various Acts passed since 
the First World War. Under the Allot- 
menks Act of 1919 a co. council may 
acquire* land for leasing to a par. council 
of A., but the allotment may be let only 
to residents or to persons working on a co¬ 
operative system, or let to A. associations. 
Statutory powers are also given to local 
authorities to acquire land compulsorily 
for A., or, with the consent of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, land held by them for 
other purposes may be appropriated to A. 
Under the Act of 1925, the Public Works 
Loans Commissioners may lend to any 
‘approved society* (l.e. n society 
registered imder the Industrial and 
Provident Societies Acts or under the 
Friendly Societies Acts) money to pur¬ 
chase land for A. Compensation for 
improvements is provided for by the 
Allotments Act of 1922, and, in this 
context, an ‘allotment’ means any piece 
of land, whether attached to a cottage or 
not, of not more than 2 ac., held by a 
tenant and cultivated as a farm or a 
garden or as both. For the purposes of 
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the Act of 1925 an * allotment* includes 
any piece of land of not more than 6 ac. 
Every local authority preparinf? a town- 
planning scheme must consider what 
provision ought to be made for reserving 
land for A. (including allotment gardens, 
i.e. A. not exceeding 40 poles and wholly 
or mainly under crops or vegetables for 
consumption by the cultivator or his 
family) and must at least once a year 
consider whether any and if so what lands 
within the area of the scheme are needed 
for A. (Act of 1925). i^y the Act of 1925 
a bor. or an mb. dM. council may acquire 
land for future A. with the approval of 
the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Allotropy, the property which some 
chemical elements possess of existing 
in different modifications under different 
circumstances. Sulphur may exist as 
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important decomposition product of uric 
acid. It is obtained by oxidising the uric 
acid with nitric acid. On treatment with 
alkalis it takes up 2 molecules of water, 
producing urea and mesoxallc acid. 

Alloxantin, substance formed by the 
reduction of alloxan by dialurlo acid, or 
directly from uric acid by evaporating to 
dryness with nitric acid. Treated with 
ammonia, it forms a purpliah^d dye, 
murexide, a test for uric acid being thus 
provided. 

Alloy, substance formed by the union 
of 2 or more metals. There are 3 ways 
of bringing about this union. The first 
is by powder metallurgy {see Metal- 
litTROY). It is also possible to bring about 
the deposition of an A. by the electrolysis 
of a solution of a mixture of 2 inctallic 
salts {see Electro-Metalluroy). The 
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octahedral or prismatic crystals, or as 
an amorphous powder, or yet again in 
a plastic form. Carbon may exist in 
any of the 3 forms, diamond, graphite, 
and amorphous charcoal or lampblack. 
Phosphorus may exist in white and red 
crystalline modifications. Oxygen is 
found as the ordinary constituent of air 
or as the ozone which is i)roduced in the 
neighbourhood of an electric discharge. 
In this case, however, it is known that the 
combination of atoms in the molecule is 
different, as ozone is one and a half times 
as dense as oxygen; that is, the formula 
for oxygen Is O2 and that of ozone O3. A. 
is not confined to non-metals; thus tin, 
silver, antimony, arsenic, and other metal¬ 
lic or metalloid elements exist in allotropic 
forms. A. is explicable on the assump¬ 
tion that the molecules of the different 
forms are of dissimilar structure. 

Alloway, vil. on the banks of Doon, 
Ayrshire, Scotland, since 1935 part of 
the royal burgh of Ayr and 2i in. from 
its centre, hp. of Robert Burns. The 
cottage in which the poet was b. has now 
been converted into a museum. Here 
also is the ‘kirk’ which he celebrates in 
Tam o* Shemter as the scene of the witches’ 
dance, and the *Anld Brig' over which 1 
Tam o’ Shanter escaped. 

Alloxan (O 4 H 2 O 4 N 2 ), or mesoxalylurea, ] 


third method, that of the greatest com¬ 
mercial importance, is the fusifm of the 
metals at a temp, high enough to form a 
uniform liquid. The temp, of the liciuid 
m\ist not be above that required to melt 
the constituent with the highest melting 
point, since the melting-point of an A. is 
often lower than that of the pure con¬ 
stituents. Usually the metal constitut¬ 
ing the major proportion of the A. is 
melted fimt and the other alloying 
elements dissolved in the liquid to form 
a homogoneons molten A. 

Metallic crystals are usually of 3 types: 
body-centred cubic, face-(‘entred cubic, 
and h(‘xagonal closer pocked {see Metals). 
If the atoms of one metal are fidded to 
atoms of another to form an A., the second 
metol will generally form a solid solution 
(analogous to a liquid solution) with the 
first and the structure will be of the same 
type as that of the first If only a few 
atoms are added. As more atoms of 
the second rtietal are added a point mav 
arrive when a second phase with a dif¬ 
ferent crystal structure Is formed and 
later, as still more atoms are added, a 
third and fourth phase may be present. 
Soll(l solution phases are, as a rule, very 
d^^tilo and are therefore required for A.s 
which have to he cold-formed, e.g. cart¬ 
ridge brass for deep-drawing Into cartridge 
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cases. Such. A.s> however, have not the 
high strength required for struotural pur¬ 
poses, and a oomposition is chosen which 
provides a sufficient proportion of a 
second, more rigid phase; a less ductile 
solid solution, or, better still, an inter- 
metallic compound. The latter are hard 
and brittle and provide the A. with stiff¬ 
ness whUe the solid solution supplies the 
ductility which prevents it from breaking 
under shock. Steel is a good example of 
this where the compound iron carbide 
stiffens the soft Iron. Research has 
revealed some of the laws which govern 
the crystal structure of the various phases 
whloh occur in an A. It has been found 
that these depend upon such factors as 
the relative sizes of the atoms concerned, 
the sjrstem in which each crystallises, their 
relative positions in the electromotive 
series, and the ratio of electrons to atoms. 

Phase diagrams are diagrams in which 
the various phases in an A. are repre¬ 
sented when the perconta^ composition 
is plotted against temp. The simplest is 
exemplified by A.s of copper and nickel 
in which a single solid solution is present 
over the whole range from 100 per cent 
copper to 100 per cent nickel. It will bo 
noticed that although the pure metals 
solidify at fixed temps, the A.s have a 
‘mushy’ range In which both solid and 
liquid are present together. In another 
T(^ry common type of diagram there are 
two phases present, tlio a and the /3 solid 
solutions. Suppose an A. oonsists of 70 
per cent of metal a and 30 per cent of 
metal b. As this A. cools, the a-solid 
solution begins to crystallise at point l; 
at point 8 the remaining liquid solidifies 
and consists of both the a and the p solid 
solutions together in the ratio given by 
point B. E is called the eutectic. Under 
the microscope a eutectic has a very 
characteristic appearance, showing most 
commonly layers of one solid solution 
altornating with layers of tho other, or 
dots of one in a background of the other. 

Allspice, the dried berries of A. tree, 
Pimenia officinalis. See Pimento. 

AlLston, Francis, see Ouannino, let 
Bakon. 

Allston, Washington (1779'-1843\ 
Amer. painter and author, b. at bis father’s 

f lantation at Waccamaw, a. Carolina, 
n 1800 ho graduated at Harvard, alter 
which he visited London, Paris, and 
Rome to study art. Ho was a friend of 
Benjamin West, was admired by Coler¬ 
idge, and is akin in romantic imagination 
to John Martin (q.v.). In 1818 he finally 
returned to America. His pictures are 
numerous, the best known being ‘The 
Dead Man Revived/ ‘St Peter liberated 
by the Angel,’ and his unfinished ‘Bel¬ 
shazzar’s Feast.’ He pub. a poem, 2'he 
Sylphs of the Season, 1813; a novel, 
MonaMi, 1841; and Lectures on Art, 1860. 

See J. B. Flagg, Life and Letters of 
Washingion Allsion, New York, 1802. 

Alluvion (Lat. allwtne. wasliiug against), 
legal term for land gradually formed by 
deposit from the sea or some other water. 
The process must be gradual. A. becomes 
the property of the owner of tho land to 
which it is attached. 

E.E. I 


Alluvium (Lat. ad, towards; luere, to 
wash), or Alluvial Deposits, name given 
to those accumulations of sand, earth, 
and loose stones or gravel brought down 
by streams and rivs. and spread out over 
lower lands, which are called alluvial lands. 
The term is sometimes also applied to the 
deposits at the mouth of a riv. ent^ng 
the sea, when they are known as marine 
alluvia to distinguish them from the fresh¬ 
water effluvia. 

Allyl, iinsaturated organic radical 
corresponding to the formula CHt :OH :GMx. 
The chief compounds are: A. alcohol, 
with the general properties of a primary 
alcohol; A. iodide, a colourless liquid with 
an odour of garlic; A, bromide, a heavy 
liquid obtained by treating A. alcohol 
with phosphorus ti^ibxomide; A. sulphide, 
or ‘ oil of garlic,* obtained by maoerating 
garlic; and A. isothiocyanate, or ‘oil of 
mustard,’ ooourring in black mustard 
seeds. 

Al’ma, small riv. in W. Crimea. On 
its banks the combined armies of Britain, 
France, and Turkey defeated the Russians 
on 20 Sept. 1854. 

Alma-Ata: 1. Cap. of Kazakh S.S.R. of 
the Soviet Union. Founded in 1854 as 
Russian fortress of Vernyy, it became the 
cap. in 3929. It has a heavy machine- 
building industry, fruit-preserving and 
meat packing plants, a univ., and an 
academy of sciences. Pop. 320,000. 

2. Oblast of Kazfdch S.S.R., extending 
along the Hi R. from Lake Balkhash to 
the Chinese border. The economy is 
entirely agric. Pop. 520,000. 

Alma Mater (Lat. ‘nourishing mother’), 
the name given to a univ. to express its 
relation to those educ. at it—its alumni 
or foster-children. 

Alma-Tadema, Sir Laurence, O.M. 

(1836-1912), artist of Dutch extraction, 
b. Dronryp, PYiosland. He studied paint¬ 
ing first at the Antwerp academy, and 
later under Baron Leys. He followed 
Leys In devoting himself to the recon¬ 
struction of tho past, painting chiefly 
classical subjects. About 1870 ho settled 
in Ltmdon and became a naturalised 
Englishman. In 1879 he was made a 
member of the Royal Academy, and he 
received a knighthood in 1899. His work 
is remarkable for its archaeologioal 
accuracy, though Its sentiment was late- 
Vlctorian. Some of his works ore ‘The 
Education of the Children of Clovis,* 
1861, ‘Pyrrhic Dance,* 1869, ‘The Vin¬ 
tage Festival,* 1876, ‘The Seasons/ 1877, 
and ‘Roses of Holiogabalus,* 1888. He 
had the distinction of being one of the 
artists selected for the Order of Merit. 
See H. Ziinmem, L. Alma-Tadema, his 
Life and Woi'k, London, 1886, and G. 
Ebers. L. Alma-Tadema, trans. Now 
York, 1886. 

Almacantar, see Almucantab, 

Almaok's, see Clubs. 

Almada, tn of Portugal, in Setfibal 
dist., 16 m. NW. of Setfibal (q.v.). It Is 
on tlio S. bank of the Tagus (q.v.) estuary, 
opposite Lisbon. There are oork and 
food-preserving industries. Pop. 5800. 

Almadcn (anct. Sisapon), 8p. tn in the 
prov. of Ciudad Real, in the Sierra 

*I 
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Morena (q.v.), oontaining the most anct monopoly for their production was 
mercury mines in tlie world. In the 16th panted to the 2 imivs. and the Stationers' 
cent, the mines were worked by the Company. Of this type of pub. are Old 
Fugarer (q.v.) family. Pop. 13,000. Moore*8 and, in America, Poor Richard*8 

Almagest, name of an important astro* A. The sale of such works of Action is 
nomical and mathematical work of now considerably restricted. Partridge, 
Claudi\is Ptolemeeus, or Ptolemy, one the A. maker of the Stationers* Company, 
of the most celebrated savants of the has -been immortalised by Dean Swift in 
Alexandrian school. This work was the ta.mo\iB Bickersiajf Papers, 1708. See 
probably written between ad 140 and Calendar and (^Jhronology. 

150, in the reign of the Rom. Emperor Almandite, or Almandine, variety of 
Antoninus Pius, and was divided into 13 garnet, composed of silica, alumina, and 
sections or ‘books.’ To distinguish it protoxide of iron, and either deep red 

from other important works of the same in colour and transparent, brownish and 

author, it received the Gk appellation translucent, or black (melanitc). It In- 
meffisie, ‘the greatest,' from which its eludes the one popular carl)uncle (q.v.). 
modern name, with the addition of the According to Pliny, it was named after 

Arabic deAnite article tfl, ‘ the,' is derived. Alabanda, a city of Caria whore the 

In it is set forth the theory of the solar mineral was cut and polished, 
system, desi^ated the Ptolemaic system, Almansa, Sp. tn in the prov. of 

which held the unchallenged sway in the Albacete, at the foot of a hill on which 
realm of astronomical science during the stands a ruined Moorish castle. Near by 
Middle Ages that the works of Aristotle the Duke of Berwick (q.v.) defeated the 
did in other branches of knowledge. For English and Spanish in 1707. Textiles and 
an account of this system see Ptolemaic leather goods are raanuf. Pop. 15,800. 
System. Almansur (Arabic ‘the Victorious'), 

Almagra (Arabic), species of ochre of Abu Jaffar Abdallah (c. 712-75), second 
a dark red colour formerly used as a skin caliph of the Abbasid dynasty, succeeded 
paint and general dye (q.v.). his brother in 754. During ms reign he 

Almagro, Diego d* (c. 1475-1538), Sp. lost Spain and Africa, and persecuted the 
soldier and explorer, b. Aldea del Rey. Syrian and Egyptian Christians. He 
In 1524 ho joined Pizarro in a scheme for founded Bagdad. 

the conquest of Peru. Ultimately the Alme, Almeh, or Al-mai, i.e. ‘the 

two quarrelled over the div. of ter., and learned,' is the name given by the modern 
in 1538, after a battle near Cuzco in which Egyptians and Arabs to the Egyptiem 
Pizarro was victorious, A. was put to singing girls (not to be confused with the 
death. ghawozi or dancing girls) who attend 

Almanac, book or table containing a festivals, marriages, funerals, and other 
calendar of the days, weeks, and months ceremonies. They are also found in 
of the year, with the addition of notices Syria and other parts of the Ottoman 
of astronomical phenomena, of eccles. empire. 

feasts, and similar useful information. Almeida, tn of Portugal, in Guarda 
Authoritative A.8 are pub, by the govs, dist., 25 m. NE. of Guarda (q.v.), near the 
in most countries, and from these the Sp. frontier. It was once an important 
smaller ones are compAed. Such are fortress, and was taken by Spain in 1762. 
the Nautical A, in Great Britain, the During the Peninsular War (q.v.) it was 
American Ephemeris and Nautical A, captured by the French in 1810, but was 
in the U.S.A., and the Almanojch de recovered by the British and Portuguese 
Ootha, pub. in Germany and Fremce; in 1811. There is a trade in agric. produce 
the Berlin Astronomisches Jahrhuch and and olive oil. Pop. 3000. 
the Fr. Connaissance des temps contain Almeida-Garrett, Jo&o Baptista de 

additional astronomical information. (1799-1854), Portuguese poet and poll* 
These works are pub. some years in tician, leader of the Portuguese Romantic 
advance, and contain tables of the pre- movement, b. Oporto. Ho took an active 
dieted positions of sun, moon, and part in the political movements of his 
planets, and of all the Axed stars used in country. Of his romantic plays Frei 
navigation. Statistics of various kinds L/uis de Sousa, built on the pattern of the 
are also given. The Almanadh de Ootha classical Gk tragedy, is considered the 
contains lists of the statistics of politics, best national drama of Portugal. His 
pop., sovereigns, army, etc., for every other works include an epic poem called 
state. More popular works are Whitaker*8 Dona Branca, Hornanceiro, a collection of 
Almanack in England, containing much Portuguese folk-tales, and Folhas caidas, 
information, Oliver and Boyd's Neiv a vol. of lyrics. 

Edinburgh A. in Scotland, and Thom's Almeirim, tn of Portugal, in Santar6m 
A. for Ireland. dist., 4 m. SB. of Santar6m (q.v.). It 

The hist, of the A. in the E. goes far was an anct residence of the kings of 
back. Its use is known of from the 13th Portugal, and is the centre of a fruit- and 
cent, onward in England. The Arst wine-producing region. Pop. 6800. 
printed A. was that of Purbach, 1460-61, Almelo, tn in the prov. of Overijssel, 
and this was soon followed by the more Netherlands, 28 m. SE. of Zwolle. It is 
Important work of Regiomontanus, which situated on the Overijssel Canal, and has 
covered the years from 1475 to 1531. weaving and spinning mills. Pop. (1954) 
The early A.s generally took the name of 46,225. 

‘Prognostications,* and these prophetic Almeria: 1. Sp. prov. in Andaluoia 

A.S hod a huge circulation among the (q.v.) with a coastline on the Mediter- 
unlearned. In the reign of James I the reanean. It was once part of the anct 
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kingdom of Granada (q.Y.)< It is hilly 
exoept in the coastal regions, and has rich 
deposits of copper, iron, silver, lead, and 
mercury. Cereals and fruit are grown, 
and wine is produced. Area 3389 sq. m.; 
pop. 356,850. 

2. Sp. port, cap. of the prov. of A., In 
the Gulf of A. on the Mediterranean. 
During the time of the Moors it was, after 
Granada (q.v.), the richest tn in the 
kingdom, and was the arsenal for the fleet. 
It is still Moorish in appearance, and is 
dominated by a great Moorish fort. It 
has a flne 16th-cent. cathedral, and exports 
oranges, grapes, and esparto. Pop. 
75,750. 

Almoddvar del Campo, Sp tn in the 
prov. of Ciudad Real, the centre of an 
agrio. dist. It was once a Moorish 
fortress. Pop. 7000. 

Almogia, Sp. tn in the prov. of Mdlaga, 
with a trade in fruit and wine. Pop. 
4000. 

Almohades, Berber dynasty that ruled 
N. Africa and the Muslim half of Spain 
during the 12th and 13th cents. The 
founder of the dimaety and the cult (the 
name, lit. Al-muwah-hidun, moans Uni¬ 
tarians—those laying particular stress 
on the unity of God, as opposed to the 
current anthropomorphism) was Moham¬ 
med ibn Tumart. He, with his lieutenant 
and successor, Abd-el-Mumin, dethroned 
the Almoravide dynasty (q.v.) and 
conquered N. Africa. The dynasty was 
fanatical and purely military, yet it 
retained its power intact until 1212, 
when its decline began in the defeat of 
Navas de Tolosa. The line ended in 1269. 

Almon, John (1737-1805), bookseller 
and pamphleteei% friend of John Wilkes, 
5. Liverpool. His business premises 
wore in Piccu-dilly. Among his pubs, were 
the Parliamentary Register, 1774, and the 
General Advertiser, 1784. In 1786 the 
Crown moved to try him for publishing 
the pamphlet Juries and Libels, but the 
prosecution failed. F'or selling a copy 
of the London Museum containing 
Junius's ‘Letter to the Ivlng’ he was 
flned and bound over, 1770. He pub. 
Wilkes’s correspondence, with a memoir, 
1805. 

Almon, name of an affluent of the Tiber 
in anct Latin m, where the votaries of 
Cybele purifled themselves, and where 
every year tlie imago of the godde.S8 w’as 
bathed. 

Almond, trib. of tiie Tay, flowing into 
that riv. 2 m. above Perth. 

Almond is a name applied to sev. plants. 
The common A. is Prunus communis; the 
Bitter A., its variety amara; it is grown 
In England for its pink flowers. It 
yields an oil, and the seeds are eaten as 
dessert. See Prunus. 

Almondbury, see Huddersfiei.d. 

Almonds, Oil of, fixed oil obtained from 
the dried ripe kernel of both sweet and 
bitter almond trees, but more usually 
from the latter as the residual cake is of 
more value. It has a yellowish colour 
and slight characteristic odour; it con¬ 
sists mainly of glyceryl oleate and is 
used In cosmetics and medicine. Oil of 
hitter A. is obtained by maceration and 


distinction from bitter almond cake. It 
is a volatile almost colourless oil, and has 
a characteristic odour. The odour is due 
to benzaldehyde, which constitutes about 
90 per cent of the whole and is formed 
together wdth benzaldehyde-cyanhydrln, 
hydrocyanic acid, and a glucoside 
gentiobiose, by the action of the enzyme 
emulsion (synaptase) on amygdalin during 
maceration. Benzaldehyde is often 
called ‘oil of bitter sdmonds* and is used 
for flavouring purposes and in perfumery 
and dyestuffs. 

Almoner (O.F. aXmosmur; Lat. eleenw- 
synarius), originally the officer of a 
religious house appointed to distribute 
to the poor the al^ of the house, one- 
tenth of the revenue. Bishops and 
sovereigns also had A.s. In England 
the lord high A., usually a bishop, dis¬ 
tributes, twice a year, the sovereign’s 
bounty. 

Hospital Almoners were introduced into 
hospitals (q.v.) to prevent abuse by 
persons able to pay for treatment and to 
assess the contributions of those able to 
pay part of its cost. They first joined the 
Royal Free Hospital (q.v.) about 1895, 
and other hospitals appointed A.s during 
the next decade. Gradually other duties 
were added concerning the social services 
and after-care. Since the introduction 
of the National Health Service (q.v.) in 
1948, A.s are no longer concerned with the 
financial position of the hospital but 
solely with the patient, and they link up 
the hospital services with the general- 
practitioner and local-authority services. 
Their social service activities Include the 
after-care, resettlement, and rehabilita¬ 
tion of the patient. Over 1000 A.s are 
now employed in hospitals in Britain. 
The Institute of Almoners, Tavistock 
House North, Tavistock Square, London. 
W.C.l, is concerned with the selection, 
training, and certification of A.s. See 
I. F. Beck, The Almoner, 1948, and Ten 
Patients arid an Almoner, 1956. 

Almonte, tn in the prov. of Ontario, 
Canada, and a centre for the manuf. of 
woollen goods. Pop. 2595. 

Almoravides, Berber dynasty which 
ruled over Morocco and part of Spain 
during the 11th and 12th cents. The 
line was founded by Abdallah ibn Yoseen, 
who about 1050 preached a holy war. 
Aided by his brother Abu Bakr, he con¬ 
quered most of Morocco. On his death 
he was succeeded by Yusuf ibn Tashfln, 
who completed the conquest of Morocco 
and extended his power into Spain in 
1086. He defeated the CJhristians at 
Sacrolias, but was then obliged to return 
to Africa. In 1090, however, he returned 
and took the complete control of Moham¬ 
medan Spain. The dynasty was sup¬ 
planted in 1147 by the Almohades (q.v.). 

Almqvist, Carl Jonas Ludwig (1793- 
1866), Swedish author, b. Stockholm. 
After being In turn civil servant, farmer, 
schoolteacher, cleric, and journalist, his 
true literary career began in 1832 with the 
first of his series of romances, called 
Tomros&ns bok. His succeeding pubs., 
lyrics, dramas, philosophical, aesthetic, 
moral, and educational works, show 
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remarkable versatility. In 183S be pub. 
his famoiis story JM ffdr an^ attacsking 
the ‘man*iae:e of convenience.* His art 
evolves from a motaphysioally inclined 
Romanticism towards Realism. In 1851 
he fled to America, convicted of forgery 
and charfired with murder. Later he re¬ 
turned to Bremen, where he lived under 
the name of C. Westermann till his death. 
See A. Werin, C. J. L. AlmjQvisU 192H; 
R. C. Bergr, O. J. L. Almqvieti landsflykt^n ; 
H. Olsson, C. J. L. Almqvist till 1836, 
1937. 

Almshouse, house built and endowed i 
for the support of those disabled from 
work by age or poverty. The most anct 
exiimple is the hospital of St Cross, Win¬ 
chester. The name ‘ hospital ’ is also used 
for A.s In Scotland. In 18.53 cliarity 
commissioners were appointed to put 
down the many abuses of the system. 
See J. M. Hobson, Houses of Pity, 1926. 

Almuoantar, small circle of the celestial 
sphere that is parallel with the horizon 
of the observer, in other words, a parallel 
of altitude. The term is also applied to 
a t<deacope which is mounted in such a 
way that in its rotation about a vertical 
axis it sweeps out small circles in the 
heavens. The instrument is chiefly em¬ 
ployed to determine the exact position of 
the observejr’s zenith, from which his 
latitude is found. The telescope is borne 
on a float in a tank of mercury. 

AlmuAdoar, Sp. tn in the prov. of 
Granada, on the Mediterranean. It has 
Rom. remains, including an aqueduct, and 
a Moorish castle. There are fine bathing 
beaches, and a trade in agric. produce and 
wine. Pop. 12,150. 

Ain, riv. of Northumberland. England, 
rising 12 m. W. of Alnwick in the Cheviot 
Hills and flowing E. for 16 m. to enter the 
N. Sea at Alnmouth. 

Alnus, genus of shrubs or trees, family 
Betulaceae, which grow In a temperate 
climate. A. glutinosa is the common or 
black alder, so called from the very dark 
hue of its bark. It inhabits swamps and 
meadows of Europe, the N. of Africa, 
Asia, and America; and is common in 
Britain. It grows from 30 to 90 ft high. 
The leaves are a rough oval, with toothed 
edges, and the flowers form small female 
catkins resembling cones and pendulous 
male catkins. The bark is valuable for 
tanning, while the young shoots dye 
various colours, particularly red and 
l)rown. The tree furnishes an excellent 
charcoal, second only to that of the black 
dogwood. The wood is extremely useful, 
being capable of enduring long immersion 
in water. Cabinet-makers employ it in 
the mamif. of what is known as Scottish 
mahogany. 

Other species of A. are A. incana, the 
grey alder, which is found in Europe and 
N. America, and is noted for its non- 
glutiimus leaves; A. cordata, the heart- 
leaved alder, which is a native of Naples; 
and A. viridis, the green alder, a Em‘o- 
pean shrub. 

Alnwick, cap. of the co. of Northumber¬ 
land, England, 33 m. NW. of Newcastle, 
on the R. Ain. A. is a well-built tn, and 
interesting historical features iu^ude I 


remains of the old tn wall and of vorioui 
abbeys. Pop. 7370. 

Aloe, family Llliaceae, genus of 
lent stemless and stemmed plants, ohlelly 
S. African, or S. Arabia to India, of which 
cultivation goes back to early In 

gardens, A.s are chiefly grown for tnoir 
decorative foliage; A. ranepofa, Partridge- 
breasted A., A. cristata, often bearing a 
raceme of reddish-yellow flowers, and A, 
ciliaris, with red flowers, are grown in 
greenhouses. A. succotrina, the first A. 
to be grown in Europe is an esteenie<l 
source of the bitter drug. Aloes (q.v.). 

Aloes, known as Curacao, Socotrine, or 
Zanzibar A., drug prepared from the sap 
excreted l)y tlie cut leaves of various 
species of Aloe (q.v.), evaporated dry. 
Chief constituents ai*e aloin and emodin; 
and the action that of a powerful cath¬ 
artic, emiuenagogue, and anthelmintic. 

Aloes Woo A also known as Agila Wood, 
Agallochum, Eagle Wood, Paradise Wood. 
and Calambac, is the heartwood of Agui- 
laHa ovata and Aqutlaria agcdlocha, found 
in tropical Asia. The innermost wood of 
these trees yields a flagrant resinous 
substance which is used in the E. as a 
perfume and as a medicine. It retains 
its fragrance for years, and was once more 
valualile than gold. It is thought to be 
the aloes mentioned in the Bible. 

Aloidae, Otus and Ephialtes, twin sons 
of Poseidon and Iphimedia, wife of 
Aloeus, They made war upon the gods, 
and to force an entrance to heaven piled 
Mt Pelion on Ossa. They were defeated 
by the immortals, and their doom was a 
warning to insolent mortals. 

Along, Bay of, see Ha-Lonq, Bay ok. 
Alonso, see Alfonso. 

Alopaoia (Gk aldpikia, fox-mange), 
baldness. A, areola, patches of baldnoss 
appearing in an otherwise normal growth 
of hair. Often attacks young persons. 
The cause of A. areola is not known but 
it is not due to any serious constitutional 
disorder. It sometimes seems to be 
associated with ©ye-stroin and also with 
dental sepsis. Again, nervous tension 
may play a port. Uucleanliness is not a 
ca.usG, nor is A. infectious or contagious. 
It must be distinguished from ringw'orm 
(q.v.). The hair usually grows again in 
time, but sometimes iu a different colour, 
perhaps white. 

Alopecurus, family Gramineae, genus 
of anil, or perennial grasses known as 
Foxtail. A. pratensis. Meadow Foxtail, 
A. genicvlcUus, Marsh Foxtail, A. huh 
bosus. Tuberous Foxtail, A. alpmus, 
Alpine Foxtail, are perennial; and A. 
myosuroides. Black Twitch, is ann.; and 
all native of Britain. 

Alora, Sp. tn in the prov. of Malaga. 
It has anct walls and towers, and a ruined 
castle. The dist is renowned for its fruit. 
Pop. 15,300. 

Alose, see Shad. 

Alost (Flem. Aalst), tn in the prov. of E. 
Flanders, Belgium, on the R. Bender, 
hero made into a canal. It contains the 
church of St Martin dating from 1498: 
maiiufs. lace and textiles. Pop. (1953) 
43,500. 

Aloysia, see Lippia. 
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Aloytiuf OotiKftffA (Lui^ OonKtLga), St 

(1568-^1), b. Cttstlglione. In 1585 he 
Joined the Society of Jesus, despite 
parental opposition, and d. of the plague 
while ndnistering to the sick. Canonised 
in 172C, his feast is on 21 June. 

Alp Arslan (Valiant Lion) (c. 1029-72), 
Mohammed ibn Daoud, second Persian 
sultan of the Seljuk dynasty. He came 
to the Persian throne in 1002, and pur¬ 
sued a career of conquest. Ho reduced 
Armenia and Georgia, and later won a 
great victory over the Gk omi>eror, 
Komanus Diogenes, whom he took 
prisoner, but released on payment of a 
large ransom. The sultan w’as assassi¬ 
nated by a prisoner whom he had con¬ 
demned to death. 

Alpaca, domesticated breed of cameloid 
mammals, supposedly derived from the 
wild guanaco. It is smaller than the 
llama, and is not, like that animal, used as 
a boast of burden. A.s are kept in large 
docks in the I'eruvian Andes, and their 
wool is shorn annually. The wool varies 
in colour from black to dark yellow, and 
is lustrous, silky, and dne. It has been 
used by the Indians for cloth from time 
immemorial, but it was not properly 
introduced into England till 1836. The 
name of Sir Titus Salt is historic in its 
connection with the estab. of A. factories. 

Alpenhom (Ger.), or Alphorn (Eng.), 
musical instrument used cnietty by the 
Swiss mountaineers to convey signals. It 
consists of a curved wooden liorn with 
cup-shaped mouthpiooo. The notes are 
the natural harmonics of the open tube. 

Alpes, Basses-, dept of SE. France, 
formed of part of Provence (q.v.). It is 
bordered on the E. by Itivly, and consists 
of 4 arrons.: Digne, Barcelonnotte, Castel- 
laiic, and Forcu-lquior. The prov. is 
entirely in the Alps (q.v.), and nos high 
mts in the N. and E.; tlio scenery in many 
places is very beautiful. The chief rivs. 
are the Durance (q.v.) and the. Verdon. 
Stock-raising and forestry are the main 
oocupatioiis in the mts, and the growing 
of vines, fruit, potatoes, and olives in the 
valleys. The cap. is Digne (q.v.). Area 
2697 sq. m.; pop. 84,400. 

Alpes, Hautes-, dept of SE, France, 
formed of part of the Dauphin6 and part 
of Provence (qq.v.). It is bordered on 
tho E. by Italy, and consists of 2 arrons.: 
Gap and Hriaugoii (qq.v.). The prov. 
is entirely in the Alps (q.v.); In the 
E. are the slopes of the Oottlan Alps. 
I’ho chief riv. Is tho Durance (q.v.). 
There is much stock-raising, and some 
vinos, fruit, and vegetables are grown. 
Tlie cap. is Gap. Area 2178 sq. m,; 
pop. 85,100. 

Alpes-Maritimes, maritime dept of SE. 
Franco, bordered on the E. and NE. by 
Italy. It has a coastline on the Ligurian 
Sea in the S., and encloses Monaco (qq.v.). 
The dept is formed of the old co. of Nice, 
and of part of ProT'enco (q.v.); it consists 
of 2 arrons.: Nice and Giusse (qq.v.). 
The N. boundary is formed by the Mari¬ 
time Alps (q.v.), from which sev. spurs 
run S. The coast, tho C6te d’Azur, is the 
most westerly part of the Riviera (q.v.), 
ami contains such resorts as Nice, the 


cap., Antibes, Menton, and Cannes 
(qq.v.), in addition to Monaco. The chief 
rfv. is the Var (q.v.). There are many 
mineral springs. Flowers, fruit, and early 
vegetables are grown, and there are olive- 
oil, perfume, and metallurgical industries. 
On tho ooasi- there is fishing for tunny 
and sardines. Area 1444 sq. m.; pop. 
515,500. 

Alpha and Omega (A and O). first and 
last letters of the Gk alphabet, descriptive 
of God as being the beginning and end of 
all things. 

Alpha Bodtis, see Arctuhus. 

Alpha Particles, nuclei of helium atoms, 
emitted hf certain radioactive substances 
at velocities about one-twentieth of the 
velocity of light. Rutherford, 1899, dis¬ 
tinguished 2 types of radiation from a 
uranium compound, one of which is 
stopped by about 0-002 cm. of aluminium, 
and the other by about one hundred times 
this thickness. The former ho called 
alpha-rays, now known as A. P., and tho 
latter beta-rays (q.v.). Rutherford and 
his co-workers first showed, 1903, that the 
A. P. are positively charged and have a 
chargc-to-inass ratio almost exactly one- 
half that of tho proton (q.v.). In 1908 
they found that each alpha particle carries 
2 units of charge, and therefore must 
have approximately 4 times the mass of 
the pndon, i.e. they are helium nuclei. 

In this work Rutherford and Geiger 
used an electrical device for counting A. P. 
An improved form of this is the Geiger- 
Mueller (GM) counter (q.v.) which depends 
for its action on the ionisation produced 
in a gas by moving charged particles. 
Tho earliest detectors were zinc sulphide 
screens which produce minute scintilla¬ 
tions when bombarded by A. P. Photo¬ 
graphic plates which ore blackened by 
A. P. were also used (see Nuclear Emul¬ 
sions and Wilson Cloitp Chamber). 

Geiger and Nuttall found that natm*ally 
produced A. P. have discreet energies, 
bearing an important relation to tho half- 
life (T) of the emitting nucleus (see Radio¬ 
activity), log(l/T) “ AlogE -I B, where K 
is the energy and A and B are constants. 
More searching investigations showed that 
A. of slightly different energies are 
emitted by tho same nucleus ancl are 
accompanied by gamma-rays (q.v.). 

The discovery of an unexpectedly large 
number of A. P. scattered through angles 
greater than 90 degrees by very thin films 
of gold led to Rutherford’s famous theory 
of the nuclear atom (see Nuclkub). 

Alpha-Rays, see Alpha Particles. 

Alphabet, from alpha and beta, the 
names of the first 2 letters of tho Gk 
A. The A. is tho last, tho most highly 
developed, the most convenient, and the 
most easily adaptable system of ^v^iting 
(see Writing). It is a collection of a 
small number (generally between 20 and 
30) of symbols called letters. Intended to 
represent the various sounds used by the 
human voice in speech. Perfection has 
not yet been reached by any A., although 
this end does not perhafia seem very 
difficult of achievement. Perfection in 
an A. implies the accurate rendering of 
speech-sounds; each sound muat he 
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represented by a single constant symbol, 
and not more than one sound by the same 
symbol. As it is. all A.s omit symbols 
for some sounds, representing these, when 
neoessary. by combinations of other 
symbols, by the addition of diacritical 
points or other marks, and so forth, while, 
on the other hand, most of the A.s con¬ 
tain redundant letters. An interesting 
instance in this connection is the repre¬ 
sentation of the sounds sh and ch (as 
in ‘church’) in various languages; while 
the Russian A. has a single symbol for 
the combination sh-ch, Czech (another 
Slavonic language) would use for it the 
combination 5^, Polish (again a Slavonic 
speech) represents it by 4 consonants 
(szcz )—and so does English (the 4 conson¬ 
ants are shch, as in ^Ashchurch’)—^and 
German would need as many as 7 con¬ 
sonants for the transliteration of this 
combination, that is achtsch. English has 
no single symbols to represent the sounds 
ch, ah, th, and so forth. On the other 
hand, some letters are used for two or more 
distinct sounds; in English, for instance, 
the letter c is sounded hard (=“/c) as in 
‘cross* and ‘cursive’, and soft (=*«) as 
in ‘precise’ and ‘cell,* in addition to 
enteri^ into the combination ch, and 
replacing the k in ck. Again, q and x are 
redundant; q only appears in the com¬ 
bination qu, which can always be repre¬ 
sented by kw; and x can always be repre¬ 
sented by ka. 

Alphabetic writing is now universally 
employed by civilised peoples, and no 
other system of writing has had so ex¬ 
tensive, so intricate, and so interesting a 
hist. The story of the A. from the end of 
the second millennium bc until to-day 
is, on the whole, not very hard to trace, 
though many details, and the origin of 
some individual A.s, are still uncertain. 
It is the pre- and proto-hist, of the A. 
that is still wrapped in obscurity, and the 
prln. problem—that of its origin—is still 
unsolved. Since classical times this prob¬ 
lem has been a matter of serious study. 
The Greeks and Romans held 5 con¬ 
flicting opinions as to who were the inven¬ 
tors of the A.: the Phoenicians, the 
Egyptians, the Assyrians, the Cretans, or 
the Hebrews. In modern times various 
theories, some not very difCerent in part 
from those of anct days, have been current. 
Some theories need not bo seriously 
treated (such as that of the Nazi pseudo- 
scholars), as they arc influenced by 
political considerations. The earliest 
modern view was that Egypt was the 
starting-place of the A. The Egyptian 
theory has been subdivided into three 
theories—the hieroglyphic, the hieratic, 
and the demotic. The Egyptian view 
was revived in 1910 by Dr (now Sir) Alan 
Gardiner and Prof. Sethe, dealing with 
the Early Sinaitic inscriptions (q.v.). 
Many scholars hold the opinion that in the 
Sinaitic inscriptions we have to do with 
a BtAge of writing intermediate between 
Egyptian hieroglyphics and the Semitic A. 
This theory cannot be upheld, although it 
may be agreed that we have in these 
inscriptions one of the earliest known 
attempts at alphabet writing. 


The attempts made to show that the 
cuneiform (q.v.) scripts, either the Su¬ 
merian or the Babylonian, or the Assy¬ 
rian; or else the syllabary of Cyprus (q.v.), 
or the Hittite (q.v.) hieroglyphics, are 
the true parents of the A. may be re¬ 
garded as even less successful. The 
Cretan theory, suggested by Sir Arthur 
Evans, had recently many adherents. It 
is certainly true that many alphabetic 
signs have a resemblance to Cretan linear 
characters, but the similarity is only 
external. The same may bc said about 
the theory, developed by Sir W. M. 
Flinders Petrie, that the A. descended 
from the geometric prehistoric marks 
employed throughout the Mediterranean 
area from the earliest times. Most 
unlikely also is Sir John Evans’s sug¬ 
gestion that the letters were once pictures 
used as ideograms. 

The solution of the problem may come 
from Palestine, where, since 1929, various 
late Bronze Age inscriptions (18th to 13th 
cents. BC) have been discovered, mainly 
at Lachish (q.v.). According to many 
eminent scholars the writing of these 
inscriptions, termed Early Canaanite 
(q.v.), constitutes an important missing 
link in the hist, of our A., representing the 
long-sought intermediate stage between 
the Early Sinaitic and the earliest known 
N. Semitic forms. It is, however, possible 
that the Early Canaanite script represents 
another effort of the second millennium 
BC to introduce an alphabetic writing. 
Similar efforts were probably the cunei¬ 
form A. of Ras Shamra, the anct Ugarit; 
the pseudo-hieroglyphic syllabary of 
Byblos (q.v.), partly deciphered by the 
Fr. scholar Dhorme; and the scripts of a 
few enigmatic inscriptions of N. Egypt, of 
Balua‘ (Moab, Transjordan), and of the 
so-called proto-Arabic inscriptions found 
at Ur (Mesopotamia). 

The prototype of the A. was not very 
different from that of the earliest N. 
Semitic inscriptions now extant, belonging 
to the last cents, of tlie second millennium 
BC. These inscriptions have boon dis¬ 
covered since 1923 at Byi>los and other 
places in Syria; the Gezor (q.v.)* calendar,’ 
belonging to the 11th cent, bc, and the 
Stone of Mesha (q.v.) or the Moabite 
Stone, belonging to the 9th cent, bc, are 
written in the same character. 

It is usually believed by scholars that 
practically all existing A.s have a common 
origin, being descended from a Semitic 
one, probably from the N. Semitic A. 
The known facts about this original N. 
Semitic A. may be summarised thus: it 
was used by the Syro-Palestinian Semitic 
peoples in the last cents, of the second 
millennium bc and during tl)o first 
inilleimium. It consisted of 22 letters, 
which correspond roughly tp the fii»st 
2‘2 letters of the (ik A., hut ail the Semitic 
letters expressed consonants only, and 
the method of writing was unifoniily 
from right to left. The order, the names, 
and the phonetic values of the early 
Semitic letters are preserved in the 
modern Heb. A. At the end of the 
second millennium bc or at the beginning 
of the first millennium, with the definite 
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OP temporaty decay of the great nations 
of the Bronze Age (the Egyptians, the 
Babylonians, the Assyrians, the Hittites, 
the Oetans), we enter a new historical 
world, in which Israel, Phoenicia, Aram, 
the Greeks, and the S. Arabians played an 
increasingly important part. These con¬ 
ditions favoured the development of 4 
main branches of the A.: the Canaariite, 
the Aramaic, the S. Semitic, and the Greek. 

The Canaanite main branch may be sub¬ 
divided into the two following branches: 
(1) Pre-exilic or Early Heb. (employed 
by anct Israel in the first half of the nrst 
millennium bc), with its three secondary 
branches, the Moabite, the Edomite, and 
the Ammonite, and its two offshoots, the 
Samaritan and the script of the Jewish 
coins; (2) Phoenician, which can bo dis¬ 
tinguished into Early Phoenician, Phoeni¬ 
cian proper, and Oolonlal Phoenician, out 
of which latter Punic or Carthaginian, 
neo-Punlc, and probably also the Libyan 
and Iberian scripts, developed. All the 
alphabetic scripts W. of Syria seem to 
have derived, directly or indirectly, from 
the Canaanite branch, whereas nearly all 
the hundreds of alphabets of the K. 
apparently sprang from the Aramaic 
branch. The Aramaic A. probably origin¬ 
ated in the lOtb cent, bo, but the earliest 
Aramaic inscriptions belong to the 9th to 
7th cents, bo. In the second half of the 
first millennium bo Aramaic became by 
far the most important and widespread 
script of the whole Near E. The direct 
and indirect descendants of the Aramaic 
A. can be divided into two groups: (1) the 
scripts employed for Semitic languages, of 
which six separate centres of development 
may be discerned: Hebrew, Nabataean- 
Sinaitio-Arabic, Pahnyrene, Syrlan-Nes- 
torian, Mandaean, and Manichaean; the 
most important of them being Hebrew, in 
which the holy scriptures of the Jews are 
printed and the scrolls of the law are 
inscribed, and the Arabic A., w^hicli is 
after our own the most generally used in 
the world to-day; (2) the scripts adapted 
to non-Semitic tongues of central, S., 
and SE. Asia, which can be divided 
into eight main groups: Kharoshthl, 
Persian or Iranian (including the Avesta 
A.), Sogdian, Kbk Turki and Early Hun- 
gfiurian, Uighur, Mongolian (Including 
Kalmuck, Buriat, and the allied Manchii 
A.), Armenlan-Georglan-Alban, as well os 
Brahmi, the inother-A. of the Indian and 
Further Indian main branches. Indian 
writing and its origin constitute a story in 
themselves, and so do other branches, 
such as Iranian or Pahlavl, Mongolian 
and especially Armenian, Georgian, and 
Alban. The S. Semitic group of A.s 
remained mainly confined within Arabia, 
although a secondary branch spread 
westwards, and became the progenitor of 
the Ethlopic A., which through its off¬ 
shoot, the Amhario script, is the only 
3. Semitic script still in use, and the only 
one in which a literature has been pro¬ 
duced. 

The earliest existing Gk records In 
alphabetic writing go back to the 8th 
cent, BC, but the introduction of the 
A. into Greece was doubtless muoli older 


than tkis. ]&etweeii the 2 extreme 
views, that which assigns the Invention 
of the Ok A. to the 15th cent, bo, and 
that which places it in the 7 th or 8th cent. 
BO, each cent, has its own advocates. 
Until recently the date usually preferred 
was the 9th cent.; nowadays on earliw 
date, such as the 10th or even the 11th 
cent.. Is more favoured. The Greeks 
had many local A.s; many little states had 
each its own variant, and it was long 
before anything like imlformity was intro¬ 
duced. Indeed, only by the middle of the 
4th cent. BC had all the local A.s dis¬ 
appeared In favour of the Ionic, which 
thus became the common, classical Gk 
A. of 24 letters. The Greeks made a few 
important changes, the most remarkable 
of them being: (1) the introduction of 
vowel representation, consisting in the 
allocation of certain Semitic consonants 
to Gk vowel sounds; (2) the addition of 
certain letters for the representation of 
sounds not expressed by any of the 
Semitic letters, such as ph, ps, kK and xi 
and (3) the different arrangements of the 
sibilants. Like the Seimtio A.s, the 
earliest Gk A. was written from right to 
left, a style which was later superseded 
by the hottstrophedon direction of writing, 
that is alternately from right to left and 
from left to right, os the ox draws the 
plough, but c. 500 BO the method of 
writing from left to right was generally 
adopted. In the course of its long hist, 
the Gk A. produced the following off¬ 
shoots : the Asianlc A.s (Lyclan, Phrygian, 
Pamnhylian, Lvdlan, and Carian), the* 
Coptic A., with its Nubian derivative, the- 
Messaplan A. (in S. Italy), the Gothic A., 
invented in the 4th cent, by the Gothic 
bishop Wulfila, the two early Slavonic 
A.s (Oyrillio and Glarolitic). with their 
descendants (RussiantBulgarian, Serbian, 
Ukrainian, White Russian, and Old 
Rumanian), later adapted to numerous 
non-Slavonlo lanraages, and the 3 Al¬ 
banian A.s, which nod very little, and only 
local, importance. However, the main 
significance of the Gk A. lies in the fact 
that through Its chief (direct or indirect)' 
descendants, the Etruscan and Lat. A.8, 
and the aforementioned CyrJlllo A., it has 
become the prototype of all the European 
A.s. 

It is commonly believed that the Rom. 
character was directly derived from the 
Greek; this theory is unlikely: the Etruscan 
A. seems to have been the link between 
the Greek and the Latin. The Etruscans, a 
people of uncertain origin and ethnic tmd 
linguistic affinities, were the leading 
power in Italy in the first half of the first 
millennium bo. They gave their name to 
Tuscany and the Tyrrhenian Sea (the 
Romans called them Btrvsci, and the 
Greeks know them as Tyrsenoi or TyrrJie^ 
noi). The probable date of the intro¬ 
duction of the A. into Etruria is the 8th 
cent. BO, but only c. 400 BC did the ck^sical' 
Etruscan A. take Its final form, having 
20 letters, that is 4 vowels and 16 con¬ 
sonants. The following were the main 
offshoots of the Etruscan A.: the Pioenian 
A. (on the It. Adriatic coast); the Venetio 
A. (in the modem Venetian region), the 




The first column contains the Modern Hebrew script, which phonetically corresponds 
with the Early Semitic alphabets (columns 2-3). Those and the alphabets of the next 
three columns contain a few letters which have not passed to the other alphabetic 
systems or have changed their phonetic values. These letters are drawn in smaller 
typo in the upper part of the square in their alphabetical order. 

Russian ^—The following Russian letters have no exact equivalent In the Roman 
alphabet or they are placed in different alphabetic position. B, meaning V (between 
B and G, which in the Russian alphabetic order takes the place of 0), Hlw, li, and 
Hit, variants of I or V, Uu, H'f, lllui, lUm, I>i», lik, 33, lOio, Hh, Ge, Vv. 

Modem Hebrew .—The Hebrew letters, K, M, N, P, and S have also final forms, drawn 
on the left. * 
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N. Etnisoem or Alpine A.s, and various J for the sound (h, was borrowed from the 
Italic A.S (Oscan, Umbrian. Sicilian. Runes. Later the Influence of the Nor- 


Faliscan, and especially Lat.). The ori^n 
of the Runes, the ‘nationar writing: of the 
Teutons, especially of the N. Germanic 
peoples, offers many difficult problems. 
The most probable theory is that recently 
suggrested and already accepted by many 
eminent scholars, that the Runes were 
derived from a N. Etruscan A., and were 
invented in the 2nd or Istcent. no. There 
were many local and chronologrical 
varieties, the followingr being the most 
important: Early or Common Teutonic 
or Primitive Norse (used mainly from 
the 3rd to 8th cents, ad), the A.-S. or 
Anglian Runes (employed In England for 
about 5 cents.), and the Nordic or Scan¬ 
dinavian varieties (from almut ad 800). 
The »adual displacement of the Runes by 
the Rom. character coincided with the 
introduction of Christianity and its in¬ 
creasing Influence, but in some parts of 
Scandinavia the Runic scripts lingered on 
(in limited use, for charms, for instance) 
as late as the 16th cent, or even the 17th 
cent. The origin of the Oghamio A.— 
employed by the Celtic pop. of the Brit. 
Isles, partioularly in S. Ireland and Wales, 
Isle of Man, and Scotland—is still obscure. 
It seems to have been Invented in the 
4th cent. AD, and mainly used as a cryptic 
script. The variety which was employed 
in W. Scotland is now known as Piotish 
Oghams. 

The oldest existing records written in' 
the Lat. or Rom. A. date from the 7th 
cent. Bc, but on the whole the Lat. inscrip¬ 
tions belonging to the 7th to 2nd cents. 
BO are relatively few in number. The 
earliest inscriptions run from right to left, 
or vertically in boustrophedon style. Only 
from the Ist cent, bc onwards do they 
become so numerous all over the world 
that they cannot be counted. The 
Romans adopted 21 of the original 26 
Etruscan letters, and at the same time 
varied the symbols a little. Their early 
A., therefore, ran thus: ABC (having 
the sound (7or/c)DEFZHlKLMNOP 
Q R S T V X. At a later time Z was 
dropped, but a new letter was invented 
(oonsistlng in the addition of a bar to the 
lower end of C, thus converting it into 
G) to denote the voided sound p, and was 
placed in the position previously occupied 
by zcta. In the 1st cent, uc the Gk letters 
Y and Z were adopted (for the translitera¬ 
tion of Gk sounds) and placed at the end 
of the A. Tims the classical Lat. A. 
became one of 23 letters. only per¬ 

manent additions of tl>e Middle Ages were 
the signs J U W. J is i used as a conson¬ 
ant; U is a variant of V which has secured 
separate recognition, U being used for the 
vowel-sound a to distinguish it from the 
consonantal r, for which V is employed; 
and W is oo, or dmilde w (UU—VV). 

The Eng. A. is, strictly speaking, the 
adaptation of the Lat. A. to the Av-S. 
form of speech. (Also the other modern ’ 
European A.s, with a few exceptions, are 
adaptations of the Lat. A. to RomaUce, 
Teutonic, Slavonic, and Finno-Ugrian' 
languages.) To the A.-S. A., however, 
3 newlettcrs were added, one of which. 


mans caused Uiese to be discarded. The 
vowels of the Eng. A. are like those of the 
Lat. A., but the sounds which they repre¬ 
sent are very different (see SPBDtlNG^). 
The ‘Gothic* A., known as ‘black letter,* 
a medieval variant of the Lat. A., em¬ 
ployed in NW. Europe, including Eng¬ 
land, until the 16th cent., is still used inf 
Germany* The modern Irish A. (known 
also as Gaelic or Celtic), consisting of IB” 
letters, 5 vowels and 13 consonants, is a 
development of the Insular hand of the 
Lat. A., which according to some scholars 
was already used in Ireland in the 6th cent. 

The evolution of the A. and of some 
specimens of modern A.s is illustrated 
in the diagram opp^oslte. 

See I. Taylor, The Alj>?iabei (2 vols.>, 
1883; H. Jenson, Die SchriSt in Vetoangen* 
heit und Oegenwarty 1935; J. G. FOvrier, 
Histoire de V^Uure, 1948; (>. R. Driver, 
Semitic Writing, 1948; L. Hogben, From 
Cave Painting to Comic Strip, 1949; I. J. 
QC^, A Study of Writing, 1952; M. Cohen, 
Umcriturt, 1953; A. C. MoorhouSe, Tht 
Triumph of Writing, 1953; D. Dtringer, 
The Alphabet, A Key to the History of 
Memkind <4th impression), 1953, and The 
Hand^oduced Book, 1953 i P. Denman,’ 
The shaping of our Alphabet, 1955. Ste 
also bibliography to PaLaeoqraPHT add 
Writing. 

Aldhege, St (954-1912), Eng. Benedic- 
tJho monk and prelate. He joined the 
order at Deeriiurst in Gibs, and was 
afterwards abbot of a monastery near 
Bath. Bishop of Winchester, 085; Arch*’ 
bishop of Canterbury 1006. Martyred at 
Greenwich by the Danes, he was buried in 
Canterbury Cathedral. His feaSt is on 
19 April. 

Alpheus, sec RxjVBea. 

Alphotisitie Tables, astronomical work 
compiled by a body of celebrated Arabian, 
Christian, and Jewish astronomers, 
working at Toledo in the reign of Alphonso 
X, the Wise, of Castile. They were com¬ 
pleted in 1262, and first printed in 1483. 

Alphonso, see ADPONSO. 

Alphonsus, St, see LiGUORl. 

Alphorn, see Axpenhorn. 

Alpihe Club, society of experienced 
climbers formed in 1857-8 to foster 
mountaineering, not only in the Alps, 
but throughout the worlu. It has been 
followed by many similar clubs in varioTis 
countries. It laid the foundations of 
Alpine literature in 1859 with the pub. of 
Peaks, Passes, and Olaciers. In 1863 It 
began to pub. the Alpine Journal which 
now has an international reputatibn 
(No. 295 appeared in the centenary year, 
1957). In consort with the Royal 
Geographical Society thC A. C. has 
sponsored 9 P^verest expeditions. 

Alpine Orogeny, cycle of geological 
events which led to the formation of the 
Alps (q.v.) and of the other mt chains 
formed at the same timb. The A. O., or 
Alpine period of mt building, reached its 
climax in the Miocene but may bo said to 
hay© begun In late Mesozoic times, while it 
has not entirely ended at the present day.’ 
During the A. O. earth movements took 
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place which caused lou? strips of the crust 
of the earth to be folded and uplifted to 
form the mt chains of the Alps, the Apen¬ 
nines, the Carpathians, narts of the Atlas 
range in N. Africa and the prin. ranges of 
the Near and Middle E. which, together 
with the Himalaya, form the Asiatic con¬ 
tinuation of the European Alps. Further 
E., movements of the same period are 
recorded In the mts of Burma, Malaya, 
and of Indonesia. The very existence of 
the Indonesian is. arcs is in fact the result 
of Alpine uplift of the ocean bed. Alpine 
movements occurred also in New Zealand. 
The European and Asiatic parts of the 
Alpine chain follow to a large extent the 
basin of t he Tethys Sea, a sea whicli during 
Mesozoic times was being filled with sedi¬ 
ments. This sequence of marine sedi¬ 
ments was subsequently elevated to fonn 
a large part of the Alpine mt chain. See 
also Mountain Building Peiuod and 
Geology. 

Alpine Plants are those which grow 
in high altitudes, as on mts which at a 
greater level bear perpetual snow. They 
are xerophytic plante, their conditions 
giving them a low degree of transpiration, 
and they exhibit most of the character¬ 
istics of Arctic plants. The flowers are 
more brightly coloured than those growing 
In lower regions, the roots are large, and 
the leaves frequently hairy, and often exist 
for long periods covered with snow; in 
themselves the plants are small and tufted. 
Most of the flowers are self-pollinated, 
owing to the scarcity of insects, though 
moths and butterflies are found at some 
high levels, e.g. the Alps, and vegetative 
reproduction is common. A. P. are 
generally shrubs and herbaceous plants. 
The most numerous of these are the 
various saxifrages, the edelweiss, rhodo¬ 
dendron, campions, lady’s mantle, violas, 
and primulas. There Is naturally con¬ 
siderable variety among the flowers, as 
they live on damp or on rocky soil, and 
on damp soil such lower plants os mosses 
and liverworts abound. Sec H. S. 
Thompson, Alpine Plants of Europe, 1911; 
B. Farrer, The English Rock Garden, 
1937; Sampson Clay, T'he Present Day 
Rock Garden, 1937. 

Alpini, Prospero (Prosper Alpino) (1553- 
1616), Venetian botanist, b. Marostica. 
He studied at Padua, and became prof, 
of botany there. He did much valuable 
botanical research In Egypt. His chief 
works are De Plantis Aegypti, De Medicina 
AegypHorum, and De Mmieina Methodica, 

Aipinia is a subtropical genus of 
Zingiberaceae found in S. and E. Asia. 
A. officinarnm j^ields Rhizomatis galangac, 
used os a medicine, and, in the E., in the 
place of ginger. 

Alps (i)ossibly derived from a Celtic 
word meaning ‘liigh,’ or connected with 
Lat. albus, white), massive mt range 
covering an area of over 80,000 sq. m., 
extending from the Mediterranean to the 
Danube, a distance of some 600 m. The 
width of the ranges varies from 80 to 150 
m. It Is the most extensive mt system 
In Europe, forming, in fact. Its backbone. 
Its len^h is cut up by valleys in all 
directions, and many of its component 


ranges run parallel, as in the Central A., 
or obliquely, as In the W. From very 
onot times the div. of the A. has been 
threefold: the W. A., extending north¬ 
ward from the Medlten*aneau to Mont 
Blanc; the Central A., from Mont Blanc 
to the Brenner I’oss; the B. A., from the 
Brenner Pass to the Hungarian plains. 

I. The W. A. comprise the following 
prin. ranges: (1) The Maritime A., 
generally of no great height, but ex¬ 
tremely broken and irregular. (2) The 
Cottian A., containing sev. peaks over 
12,000 ft high. The small group of 
Gleans to the W. of this contains the 
Pic des ficrins (13,462 ft). (3) The 
Graian A., generally higher tlian the 
Cottian, which attain in Mont Paradis a 
height of 13,300 ft. II. The Central A. 
are generallj’- subdivided into a N. and a 
S. chain, running fairly parallel. They 
comprise many groups, of which the 
chief are the Bernese A. in the N. chain, 
and in the S. the Pennine, Lepontine, 
and Rhaetian A. It Is here, In the 
neighbourhood of Mont Blanc, that the 

A. reach their greatest elevation and that 
the best-known peaks occur. In the 
Bernese A. we have Finsteraarhorn 
(14,026 ft). Jungfrau (13,670 ft). Monch 
(13,468 ft), Eiger (13,042 ft). Schreckhorn 
(13,386 ft), and Wotterhom (12.166 ft). 
The Pennine A. contain Mont Blanc 
(15,732 ft), Monte Rosa (15,217 ft), 
Woisshorn (14,770 ft), Breithom (13,685 
ft), and Matterhorn (Mont Cervin) 
(14,678 ft). The Rhaetian A. are at a 
lower level, though containing many peaks 
over 11,000 ft high. The Ortlcr A. to the 

B. of these are slightly higher, Ortlorspltze 
it«elf being 12,800 ft. 111. Of the E. A. 
the prin. chains are: (1) the Noric A., with 
the height of Gross-Glockner; (2) the 
Carnlc A.; and (3) the Julian A. 

The extreme inequality of the A. 
renders them easy to cross. Even in 
the highest part, the W. end of the Central 
Div., passes are numerous, and 5 railway 
tunnois now render travel easy. These 
tunnels are the Mont Cenls, connecting 
France and Italy; the Simplon, connecting 
the valley of the Upper RhOne with Lake 
Moggiore; the St Qotthard, connecting 
Lake Luzern and Lake Ma^iorc; the 
Ldtschborg tunnel, between Kandersteg 
and Goppenstcin, which was opened in 
1913; and the Ariberg tunnel, connecting 
Switzerland and Austria. There are 
passes over most of these mts, among the 
more notable being the 2 St Bernard passes 
and the Spliigon. 

The constitution of the A. is the result 
of much faulting and folding, mainly 
NE. and SW. ‘Many upheavals have 
occurred at different periods, and remark¬ 
able examples of thrusts are common. 
The higher ridges consist chiefly of crystal¬ 
line schists associated with ^anite. The 
summits rise considerably al)ovo the lino 
of perpetual snow, and the forms of vege¬ 
table life vary with the altitude from that 
common to central Europe to that of the 
Arctic regions. The larger animals are 
becoming rare owing to the ravages of 
sportsmen, but the smaller fauna are 
numerous. 
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Glaciers ooour chiefly In the Central A. 
They give rise to numerous rivs., of which 
the chief are the Rhine, Rh6nc, Po, and 
Danube. Their number is gradually de¬ 
creasing, and must once have been very 
considerable. 

Tlio scenery of the A, is renowned 
throughout Europe and draws annually 
many tourists, who, before 1939, were 
CTadiially enriching the peasantry. The 
beauty of the lakes (such as Luzern, 
Geneva, Brlonz, Thun, Ztirich, Constance, 
Maggioro, Como, Garda) and the mt 
views, together with the excitement and 
pleasure of mt-climbing, combine as 


The Alpine clubs all publish periodical 
jours. See Boll, Alpine Ouide (3 vols.), 
1863 on; Schl£tfintweit, Untersvchungen 
ilber die phyaikaliache Oeographie und 
Geologie der Alpen, Leipzig, 1850-4; 
Bonney, The Alpine Regions of Switzerland 
and the Neighbouring Co^mtries, London, 
1868; Tyndall, Hours of Exercise in the 
Alps, 1873, and The Glaciers of the Alps, 
London, 1896; UmJauft, The Alps (Eng. 
trans.), London, 1889; F. Heritsch, The 
Nappe Theory in the Alps: Alpine Tec- 
tonics, 1905—28 (trans. by P. G. H. Boswell, 
1929); F. Muirhcad and M. Monmarohe, 
The French Alps, 1923; G. W. Young, 
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attractions. Invalids may here seek re- 

S ose and health in the sanatoria, such os 
►avos and St Moritz; tourists may con¬ 
template the natural marvels or give them¬ 
selves lip to the Alpine sports. The A. 
indeed deserve their name of the play¬ 
ground of Europe. 

During the period of the Second World 
War there was naturally an absence of 
fondgn visitors and many of the largest 
Alpine hotels went out of business for the 
duration of the war. Again, owing to 
changes of fashion in travel some of the 
largest, even before the war, could not be 
made to pay. It was only by the summer 
of 1940 that all services began reopening. 
To these were added a service over the now 
Susten Pass post-road, which now links 
the valley of iho Houss at Wasson, in the 
cmiton of Uri with Meiringen in the 
Bernese Oberland. This fine motor road, 
a marvel of engineering, with a panorama 
of the finest Alpine scenery, is one of the i 
most, popular of the great Alpine routes. 
See also Mountainekuing. I 


On High Hills: Memories of the Alps, 
1927; G. R. de Beer, Early Travellers in 
the Alps, 1930; J. E. Tyler, TAe Alpine 
Passes in the Middle Ages, 962-1250, 1930; 
Leon W. Collet, The Structure of the Alps 
(2nd ed.), 1936; W. W. Hyde, Rornan 
Alpine Routes (Amer. Philosophical 
Society), 1930; J. J. Schatz, Alpine 
Wonderland (introduction by Sir C. 
Schuster), 1930; R. L. G. Irving, The Alps, 
1939; G. R6buJECat, Starlight arid Storm, 
19.56. 

Alps, Lunar, massive mt range on the 
' moon exceeded in importance only by 
the Lunar Apennines. Its extent—In a 
gentle curve for about 180 m.—forms the 
NW. boundary of the Mare Ibriura. Its 
highest peak, Mont Blanc, rises about 
12,000 ft.. The smallest telescope will 
show the great valley cutting through the 
A., which Is thus vividly described by Dr 
H. P. Wilkins, regarded as a good au¬ 
thority on lunar topography: ‘ It looks as 
though a gigantic chisel had been driven 
through the mts, and the valley is 
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supposed by some people to hare been 
caused by a meteor ploufirhin^ its way ages 
agro/ See Astronomy for Everyman, 1955. 

Alpuj arras. Las (Moorish al Busherat, 
the grrassland), moimtainous dist. of Spain, 
lying to the S. of the Sierra Nevada (q.v.) 
in the prov. of Granada (q.v.). It has 
beautiful and fertile valleys, in which the 
Moors sought to retain their Independence 
after the fall of Granada in 1492 {see 
Spain, History). The prin. vil. is Ugijor. 

Aired, see Alured. 

Alruna, word etymologically connected 
with runes and used to denote a witch in 
Root times. Sometimes the word was 
applied to images used in the black art. 

Als (Ger. Alsen), Danish is. in Little 
Belt, Baltic Sea, off the coast of Slesvig, 
about 19 m. long and 3-12 m. broad, with 
an area of 120 sq. m., and a pop. of 
37,910. Sonderburg is tho chief tn. 
Ceded to Germany in 18C4, this originally 
Dan. is. was restored to Denmark in 
1920. In the Second World War it was 
oooup^led by the Germans. Since 1930 
the is. has been connected with the main¬ 
land by a bridge across A. Soimd. 

Alsace-Lorraine (Ger. Elsass-Lothrin- 
gen), imperial ter. {Reichsland) of Ger¬ 
many from the end of the Franco-Ger. 
War (q.v.) in 1871 until the treaty of 
Versailles (q.v.) in 1919. It consisted of 
tho anct Fr. prov. of Alsace, and of Ger. 
Lorraine (q.v.). The dist. is now part of 
France, and forms tho depta of Haut-Rhin 
and Bas-Rhln (Alsace) and Moselle (Lor¬ 
raine) (qq.v.). The chief tns are Stras- 
burg, Metz, and Colmar (qq.v.). Area 
5605 sq. m.; pop. 1,987,000 (1954). From 
the earliest times It has been a disputed 
ter. Ori^ally inhabited by the Gauls, 
after the Rom. conquest It became largely 
Germanised. It became part of the 
Frankish empire, and after the 10th cent, 
of the Ger. empire, till part of it was ceded 
to France In 1648 at the Peace of West¬ 
phalia. The remaining portion was seized 
by Louis XIV in 1681, and secured by tlie 
Peace of Ryswick In 1697. A few out¬ 
lying dists. were secured by France after 
the 1789 revolution. Early in tho 
Franoo-Oer. war of 1870-1 the dist. fell 
into the hands of the Prussians, and was 
immediately reorganised. It was for¬ 
mally ceded by tho treaty of Frankfurt, 
much against the wishes of the inhab. 
In 1872, when obliged to make choice of 
nationality, 160,000 elected to be French, 
of whom 50,000 returned to Franco. In 
1911 a local parliament or diet was estab. 
for A.-L. 

After the Franco-Ger. war of 1871 
the deliverance of A.-L. fi'om tho Ger. 
yoke became an article of faith In the 
political creed of France. When the First 
World War broke out, the hope of re- 

galning the lost pro vs. was reawakened 
1 all Its intensity, and even during the 
darkest days of 1917 when the issue of 
the war seemed in doubt, the passionate 
determination to settle tho future of the 
prove, never wavered. When Moltke in 
1871 insisted upon, and Bismarck, against 
his bettor judgment, acquiesced in, the 
annexation, the dominant idea in their 
minds was to secure a strategic frontier. 


At the same time, Germany, probably 
unwittingly, also secured the largest 
deposit of iron ore In Europe and thereby 
in the ensuing 40 years built up her 
imposing fabric of prosperity and power. 
From tho natural wealth of the ravished 
provs. Germany, In fact, derived that, 
metallurgical ascendancy and the motive 
power for her industries upon which was 
founded no small part of her material 
progress, and, in consequence, her for¬ 
midable naval and military strench. In 
actual figures, of the 2,800,000,000 tons of 
iron ore in all Germany before the First 
World War, Lorraine alone yielded some 
2.000,000,000. Up to 1903 Germany had 
no need to import from abroad a single 
ton of ore, the supplies from Lorraine 
enabling her to maintain for over 3 decades 
an unrivalled industrial expansion. With¬ 
out these resources Germany would, long 
before 1918, have exhausted her capacity 
for turning out the essential material of 
war. Tho Fr. people were by no means 
oblivious of these commercial advan¬ 
tages, but their ardent desire to recover 
the prove, was not primarily founded on 
tho possibility of crippling the industrial 
power of Germany by d.epriving her 
traditional adversary of over 40,000,000 
tons of ore a year. This transference of 
material resources was but the means 
to the accomplishment of the one per¬ 
manent object—namely, to secure a 
boundary which, for the sake of future 

?’enerations, should put an end once and 
or all to the perpetual menace of a Ger. 
invasion. Hence, throughout the violsei- 
tudes of the First World War, the allied 
diplomacy was unequivocal in Its asser¬ 
tion that when the time came for povr- 
parlers. no lasting peace would be possible 
unless the restoration of A.-L. to Franco 
was made an indispensable condition. 

Both on humanitarian and sontimental 
grounds the claims of France were indis¬ 
putable, and it was from those grounds 
that tho ardour of Fr. hopes during t he 
40 years after 1871 derived its impulse. 
But these same inspiring motives were to a 
certain extent subordinated, during tho 
war, which, by its very magnitude, throw 
into bold relief the greater issue of Ger¬ 
many's bid for world dominance. The 
relatively local question had in fact 
become a major issue for the whole of 
Europe, and It was axiomatic in tho 
common policy of the Allies that the 
restoration of European equilibrium was 
not to bo attained without tho transfer of 
the 'lost provinces' to France. 

If, however, the reinstatement was 
imperative as the solution of a question 
of modern practical politics, much 
justification for Fr. claims could bo ad¬ 
vanced on historical grounds. The Ger. 
plea that A.-L. ought always to have been 
Ger. ter. because tho provs. formerly 
belonged to the Holy Rom. and Germanic 
Empire, was untenable, tho subsequent 
long connection between the 2 provs. 
and France having so far eliminated all 
Ger. influences as to reduce tho plea to 
a mere medieval archaism. I'rom the 
standpoint of practical politics, however, 
it is useless to go further back than 1815, 
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when the prom on the 1. b. of the Rhine 
were taken from France by the rest of 
Europe and given to Prussia with the 
object of checking Fr. aggrandisement. 
C 3 micism prompts the retort that the war 
merely showed that the boot W£W on the 
other foot; but inasmuch as this trans* 
ference had failed, by reason of the unsus¬ 
pected and unscrupulous aggressiveness of 
Prussia, as a political measure of precau¬ 
tion to preserve the balance of power in 
Europe, it was recognised even before 
18 71 as an initial error. Yot Uie error was 
repeated in 1871, when the powers stood 
by while Germany, grown immeasurably 
in political stature since Waterloo, an¬ 
nexed, without the smallest pretext of 
adjusting the equilibrium of Europe, 
yet another considerable portion of her 
neighbour's ter., a portion embracing the 
most valuable Fr. iron-mines and most 
of her blast furnaces. 

In the strategic oonoentration im¬ 
mediately before hostilities opened in 
the First World War, the (^r. Sixth Army 
of 6 corps under Prince Kuprecht of 
Bavaria was concentrated in Lorraine, E. 
of Metz. A detachment of ersatz (reserves) 
and landwthr troops was posted in the 
S. portion of Alsace. From this it was 
clear that an offensive in Alsace and 
Lorraine was intended as soon as possible. 
To disturb the Gor. oonoentration, the 
Fr. 7th Corps, stationed at Belfort, was 
ordered to ewivanc© towards MUhlhausen. 
Gne brigade reached Miihlhausen on 10 
Aug. 1914, but was driven back in dis¬ 
order. After tills the French formed an 
army of Alsace and projected a second in¬ 
vasion. The army, moving on 15 Aug., 
occupied the Vosges posses and reached 
Mtihihauson on the 19th. An army of 
Lorraine was also formed to watch Metz, 
and protect the flanks of the Fr. Second 
and Third Armies by driving the Germans 
behind the outer works of Metz, These 
objectives formed port of the Fr. plan 
for a general offensive on the whole W. 
front, but the plan lacked the axiomatic 
merit of simplicity. When the French 
had reached Saarburg the Germans 
counter-attacked, drove the French from 
the northerly passes and out of all but a 
small part of S. Alsace, In the course of 
1915 a stalemate along the wliole front 
resulted, which in Alsace involved give- 
and-take fighting on the high ground 
round Mflnster and very severe fighting for 
the massif known os Hartmanewillerkopf. 
No definite issue was reached and, as on 
the rest of the front, trench warfare suc¬ 
ceeded the war of movement. 

The Treaty Settlemeni .—Under Article 
51 of the treaty of Versailles A.-L. was 
restored to Fr. sovereignty as from the 
armistice of 11 Nov. 1918, and the pro¬ 
visions of the treaty esttiblishing tho 
delimitation of the frontiers before 1871 
wore restored. Free zones wero^ ostab. 
In tho ports of Straaburg and Kohl, in 
conformity with tho navigation aud rail¬ 
ways clauses of the ti'caty, and due pro¬ 
vision was mode for reinstatement of 
inhab. in Fr. nationality. 

The Fr. Gov. reintroduced tlie old 
depts Haut-Khin, Bas-Rliin, and Moselle, 


and pursued, generally, a policy of as¬ 
similation. French was introduced in the 
school curricula as a language of in¬ 
struction, and in 1925 the gov. proposed 
to control the Bom. Catholic Churoh by 
substituting Fr. lay le^slation for the 
still valid Ger. laws. This proposal was 
dropped but it strengthened a Ger. auto¬ 
nomist movement, and in 1926 the Elsass- 
Lothringer Heimatbund, or Home League 
of A.-L., was founded to promote political 
autonomy within the Fr. framework, 
an Alsatian diet with a separate admtiifis- 
tration, equal language rights, and (Ser. 
schools. In 193# the autonomist pairty 
proper, called the Elsass-LothringisQhe 
Partei, had a number of representatives 
in the Fr. Chamber of Deputies who did 
not oonoeal their pro-Oer. sympathies. 
Ger. Nazi propaganda, in spite of Hitler’s 
solemn, renunciation of A.-L., was also 
very active In the prom before the out¬ 
break of the Second World War. Sev. 
autonomist leaders In A.-L. were arrested 
after war broke out, in Oct. 1939, and one 
of them, Charles Boos, was exeouted for 
espionage. Before 1940 there were about 
1,500,000 Ger.-speaking people in A.-L., 
and while there are many who know no 
French others are completely bi-lingual. 
German was the prevailing language of the 
local press, and literature was produced in 
German, in the local G^or. dialect, and in 
French. 

A.-L. was an occupied prov. In tlio 
Second World War. In 1940 the Germans 
expelled tons of thousands of Frenchmen 
from Lorraine to make room for Germans 
from the dista. subjeoted to Brit, bomb¬ 
ing, giving them the choice of going to 
unoccupied B'ronoe or to PolMid. The 
persecution of the churches was carried 
out with speoial severity in Alsaoe in 
1941. Lessons in religion by priests and 
in private schools and divin© servioo 
were forbidden. The theologicsal faculty 
in Strasburg Univ. was abolished, and 
the cathedral closed to divine service. 
Germanisation of A.-L. proceeded apace 
In 1942. A decree was Issued conferring 
Ger. citizenship on Alsace-Lorrainers who 
were serving in the Wehrmaoht or S.S., 
or who wore recognised os Germans 
' worthy of confidence.* Compulsory mili¬ 
tary service in the Gler. Army was intro¬ 
duced in Alsace on 26 Aug., and in Lor¬ 
raine a week later for certain classes. 
Btirokel, the Ger. head of the civil adminis¬ 
tration in Lorraine, made strenuous efforts 
to Germanise the ter. Names of Fr. origin 
were suppressed and r^laoed by Ger. 
names and the use of tho Fr. language was 
forbidden. But the Alsatians and Lor- 
rainers resisted these attempts passion¬ 
ately and imanimously. Liberation came 
with the advance of the Amer. and Fr. 
forces in 1944-5. See further under 
Western Front Cajupaigns in the 
Second World War. See O. Lorenz 
and W. Sclieror, OeschicMe dee Blaises, 
1886; U. Ileuss, Histoire d*AUace (22nd 
ed.), 1920; C. Spindler, L*Alsace pendant 
la OuerrSt 1925. 

Aisatia, cant name given to the dist. 
of Whlt/Cfriars, between the Thames and 
Fleet St, Loudon, formerly used os a 
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sanctuary for debtors fiwid oriininals. The 
rights of sanctuary, enjoyed orlginaJly by 
the Carmelite friars here, were confirmed 
by James I’s charter of 1608, and finally 
abolished in 1697. The name derives 
from Alsace, the * debatable land ’ between 
France and Germany. The 17th cent, 
society of A. is brilliantly portrayed in 
Scott’s Fortunes of Nigel. 
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Alsatian, large wolfhound, with stiffly 
erect ears and deep chest, so named 
because at one time it was used as a 
sheep-dog in Alsace. It is a hybrid of 
varieties of N. and S. Ger. sheep-dogs, and, 
being intelligent, amenable to discipline, 
and readily trained, is often used as a 
police dog and a guide for the blind. Its 
poi)ularit'y outside Gennany and Franco is 
of comparatively recent date, but tliough 
a favourite both as companion and watch¬ 
dog it is uncertain in temper; this, how¬ 
ever, may result from improper feeding, 
lack of exercise or companionship, and 
absence of training or restraint. The 
height at the shoulder should bo about 
24 in., and 2 in. less in bitches. Colour 
may be varying shades of grey, brown, 
fawn, or black. 

Alster. riv. of Schleswig-Holstein (q.v.), 
formed by confluence of 3 streams. Fonns 
Great A. Lake near Hamburg, through 
which it flows into K. Elbe (q.v.). 

Alston, or Aldstone. mrkt tn in Cumber¬ 
land, England, 29 m. ESE. of Carlisle. 
There are limestone quarries, and lead and 
copper are found In the vicinity. Coal is 
mined for lime-burning. Pop. 2500. 

Alstroemeria, genus of fleshy-rooted, 
S. Araer. herbs, family Amaryllidiiceae, 
about 50 species. A. aurantica and A. 
ligtu are grown in gardens for their flowers. 

Alt, see Aluta. 

Altai, see Altat. 

Altair. Arab word used to denote a star 
brighter than the first magnitude in the 
constellation of the Eagle (Aquila) and 
about 16 light-years distant. The lumin¬ 
osity of A. is about 9 times greater than 
that of the sun, and it has a proper motion 
of 39'" a cent. 

Altamaha. riv. of Georgia formed by 
the Junction of the Oconee and Ocmulgee 
and flowing Into the A. Sound. It is 
137 m. long, and is navigable for its 


entire length for boats drawing 5 ft of 
water. 

Altamira, Sp. vil. in the prov. of San¬ 
tander, near Santillana del Mar (q.v.). It 
is famous for its caves, discovered in 1868, 
which contain reUcs of Palaeolithic times. 
One cave has a remarkable gallery of 
prehistoric rock-paintings representing 
animals. The animal most frequently 
depicted is the bison, but the wild horse, 
8tt«, and wild boar also appear. Some 
of the figures have been portly engraved, 
and in many places paintings and engrav¬ 
ings have been superimposed upon earlier 
works. See Cave Art. 

Altamura. It. tn, in Apulia (q.v.), 28 ra. 
SW. of Bari (q.v.). It has a 13th-oont. 
Romanesque cathedral. There are tumuli 
near by, and there are indications of an 
earlier city on the site of A. The dist. 
produces fruit, olives, and wine. Pop. 
38,900. 

Altar, table (usually of stone) on which 
sacrifice is offered. The use of A.s seems 
to have been almost universal in all times 
and among all nations. Early sacrificial 
hearths have been excavated in Palestine, 
of the primitive type described in the 
early parts of the O.T. Later tluire were 
2 kinds of A. in use among the Jews, for 
burnt-offering and incense respectively. 
In anct Greece and Homo A.s wore low 
pedestals which stood inside the temple 
before the sacred image, or large erections 
in the open air. used for burnt sacrifice. 
A.s have always been places of refuge, 
and frequently places for the solemnisation 
of oaths. The earliest Christians had no 
fixed A.s, but they came into use with the 
cessation of persecution, and were erected 
over the relics of martjTs. The A. was 
nearly square in shape and placed in the 
axis of the church. In cathedrals, 
monastic churches, and some larger par. 
churches there are sev. A.s, the chief being 
the ‘high A.* See also Baldachino. 
See G. Hix, The Shape of the Liturgy, 1945. 

Allay, mountainous region in S. Siberia 
and Mongolia, stretching from NW. to 
SE. Its highest ridges (highest mt 
Belukha, 13,644 ft) are rocky and ice- 
covered. The eroded parts, of middle 
height, are rich in non-ferrous metals, 
particularly in the NW., and the valleys 
are fertile. A. is divided between the A. 
Kray and E. Kazakhstan oblast of the 
U.S.S.R., Mongolia, and .sinkiang (China). 

Allay Kray, kray in S. .Siberia, in the 
Altay Mts in SE. and Kulunda (q.v.) 
Steppe in NW., traversed by the Ob’; 
gold, non-ferrous metals, and salt deposits. 
Area 101,000 sq. m.; pop. 2,500,000, Rus¬ 
sians (since 17th cent.), Ukrainians, Ger¬ 
mans (since 1941), and local Turkic tribes 
(see Gorno-Altay Autonomous Oblast). 
Prin. tns, Barnaul, Biysk, Kubtsovsk. 
It is a rapidly developing agric. and 
industrial region (wheat, sunflowers, 
sugar-beet, dairy cattle; varied food, 
textile, engineering, and chemical indus¬ 
tries). The area was annexed by Russia 
in the 18th cent.; first smelting plant 
built 1726; agric. colonisation since 19th 
cent. The Second World War and the 
Virgin Land campaign gave new impetus 
to its economic development. 
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Altazimuth, important astronomical 
instrument for asoertaininfi: the altitude 
(a.v.) and azimuth (q.v.) of celestial 
objeots, whence the name. It consists 
of a telescope revolving on a horizontal 
axis, to the side of which is ri^dly 
attached a vertical graduated circle (read 
by optical aid) for ascertaining altitude. 
This apparatus is capable of moving 
above a horizontal circle, also read by 
microscopes, by which the azimuth of 
a heavenly body is determined. It Is 
sometimes called a universal transit, but 
as a rule in large instruments its hori¬ 
zontal motion is small, being confined to a 
few degrees each side of the meridian. 
The A. invented by the Dan. astronomer, 
Olaus Rdmer, 1690, w’os capable of 
measuring all parts of the visible sky. 
All important observatories have this 
instrument, and Airy’s A., erected at 
Greenwich in 1847, considered a fine 
instrument in its day, was replaced by a 
arger one in 1897. 

Altdorf, vil., cap. of the canton of Uri, 
Switzerland, lies in a fruit-growing valley, 
on the St Gotthard railway line, sur¬ 
rounded by imposing mts. It is the 
traditional scene of the exploits of Wm 
Toll (q.v.), the liberator of Switzerland 
from the Austrian yoke. A monument 
to him stands in front of an old 5th-cent, 
tower. In the Tell Theatre (1899) 
Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell is performed by 
A. residents in summer. Pop. 7000. 

Altdorfer, Albrecht (c. 1480-1538), 

Bavarian painter, engraver, and archi¬ 
tect, b. and d. Ratisbon, of which he was 
the city architect and burgher. His most 
famous picture is the ‘ Battle of Arbela,* at 
Munich, with an amazing panoramic 
background of lakes, mountains, and 
cities. Napoleon admired this painting 
CTcatly ana himg it in his bath-room at 
St Cloud. A.’s engravings on wood and 
copper rank next to those of Diirer. 

Altea, Sp. port in the prov. of Alicante, 
on the Mediterranean. It has a good 
harbour, and a coasting trade. Pop. 4200. 

Altels, well-known summit of the 
Bernese Alps, Switzerland, 11,930 ft in 
height, and situated E. of the Gemmi 
Pass. Avalanches make the ascent very 
dangerous. First climbed in 1834 by a 
Swiss. 

Alien, Carl August (1764-1840), Hano¬ 
verian and Brit, general. Served in 
Hanoverian army till its disbandment 
in 1802, when ho came to England and 
entered the king’s Ger. Legion, serving in 
Hanover and Copenhagen. He com¬ 
manded in the Peninsular war, and at 
Ouatro-Bras and Waterloo. When the 
king’s Ger. Legion was disbanded he wont 
to France, and later returned to Hanover, 
where he became a field marshal. 

Aliena, Ger. tn in the Land of N. Rhine- 
Westphalia (q.v.), 38 m. E. of Diisseldorf 
(q.v.). It has an anct castle and a 
notable art collection. Metal goods are 
manuf. Pop. 22,000. 

Allenavia, see Alton'a. 

Altenberg, Peter (1859-1919), Austrian 
writer, pseudonym of Richard Engllinder, 
b. Vienna of Jewish parentage. Ho 
studied law and medicine, but led the life I 


of a literary Bohemian. He was a master 
of small impressionistio prose writings: 
monologues, dialogue^ aphorisms, idyUs, 
and prose poems. His works include 
Wie ich es aehe, 1896, Mnrchen des Lebens^ 
1908, Neties AUes, 1911, Vita ipsa, 1918, 
Mein Lebensabend, 1919. See E. Kraus, 
Peter Altenberg, 1919. 

Altenburg, Ger. tn in the dist. of 
Leipzig, 25 m. S. of Leipzig (q.v.), on the 
R. Pleisse. It was once the cap. of Saxe- 
A. (q.v.). On an almost perpendicular 
porphyry rock stands the ducal castle 
(llth-18th cents.), the scene in 1455 of 
the abduction of the princes Albert the 
Bold (q.v.) and Ernest. There are textile, 
engineering, and tobacco industries, and 
there ore lignite mines in the dist. Pop. 
52,000. 

Allenessen, see Essen. 

Aller Ego, see Ego. 

Aller Ego (Lat.) signifies ’another 1.’ 
The phrase was used to denote Sp. vict*- 
roys when exercising regal power, and was 
used at Naples when the crown prince was 
made vicar-general during the rebellion of 
1820. 

Alternate. In geometry if 2 straight 
lines are out by a transversal {see fig.) 



the angles a and c are said to be A.; 
similarly the angles b and d are A. In 
the special case of parallel (q.v.) lines 
cut by a transversal the A. angles are 
equal. In algebra and arithmetic those 
terms of a proportion are said to bo A. 
which are separated from one another by 
another term; thus in the proportion 2 is 
to 4 as 8 is to 16, 2 and 8 are A. terms, as 
also 4 and 16. 

Allernaling Current. The electro¬ 
motive force induced in a coil moving in 
a magnetic field is at any instant propor- 



FIG. 1 


tional to the rate of change of the number 
of magnetic lines of flux embraced by the 
coil. If the coil in Fig. 1 rotates in the 
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field N~S, it enplosee ^ mimlier 

of lines in the positwn momx, but a 
movement to on© swi© or tfie ptW make© 
no dinerenoe: the rate of ohana© la zero. 
As the coil rotates towarcje the position 
sho^n dotted, the nuipher of linos en¬ 
closed sinks towards zero, but at a rat© 
increasihp: towards a maximum• During a 
further 90 degrees rotation the number of 
lines increases again, i>ut at a decreasing 
rate. After the half revolution the coil 
ag^iii taoes the magnetic poles, b^t the coil 
Itself is reversed. During tWs time the 
electromotive force, following the rate of 
ohai^e, rises from zero to u maximum 
and fails again to zero. It is clear that, as 
the (reversed) coil completes the rotation, 
the electromotive force goes through a 
negative maximum and regains zero, 
following during the revolution a curve 
such as Fig. 2. Obviously the positive 



FIG. 2 


half is symmetric with respect to the 
maximum, and tlie positive and negative 
halves are identical but reversed. The 
coil is assumed to rotate at constant 
angular speed to, and time t is reckoned 
from the position shown in 1^’ig. 1. At 
any moment t the coil plane is at an angle 
lot (Fig. if) to the initial position, and 



encloses the lines through th© area repre¬ 
sented by HL, The number at any 
instant is thus proportional to cog^i. 


The linear velocity of the conductor AB 
is tangential to the circle and equals 
(/i kOA-^OT =^OTt. Its component at 
right angles to the field, OS, is propor¬ 
tional to to sin cof. But this represents 
the velocity with which the number of 
lines through the coil varies, thus the 
electromotive force may be represented 
by the expression A’ sin <of where £? is the 
maximum or ‘peak" value, dependent on 
the field strength, shape and size of coil, 
and speed co. An external (non-inductive) 
circuit connected to the slip rings (Fig. 1) 
will carry an A. C. I sin of, of * periodic 
time’ T =^ 21 x 10 , of frequency, or number 
of periods per sec., /-1/T ««<o/2tt, 
and of peak value I. The moan value 
of the current over a period is zero, 
as the positive and negative half-waves 
are equal. The mean of a half-wavo is 
21 In, The ami>ore value as measured on 
an ammeter is that producing as much 
heat in a wire In a given time, say T, os 
a direct current of A amperes: RA^T. 
Dividing the period T into a large number 
n of equal ptu'ts, determining for each 
interval the value of J'^sin’^o)! x 

\—adding up the n values, each 


multiplied by Tin, and multiplying by R, 
the total is nx — xRx\l'^ since cos2tof 

over a period consists of 2 positive and 
2 negative equal half-waves. Thus 
\RTP^-HA-T or A«7/V2. This is the 
so-called root mean sciuaro (r.m.s.) value 
of an A. C,, the value entering into most 
measurements. The form factor of a 
sine curve is the r.m.s. value the mean, 




Ml. The above 


mean, 


r.m.s. and form-factor values apply 
only to sino curves, and though A. C. 
and volt^e do not always follow sine 
waves, it is the form aimed at in ordinary 
alternators, and most of A. C. theory 
is based on the as.sumption of sino 
wave form. This is also the case here. 
The curve E sin cot is plotted by dividing 
a cu'clo of radius OF (Fig. 4) Into equal 



FIG. 4 


parts and plotting the ordinates (see 
Sink, Curve of). If a second coil 
rotates on the same axis at the same 
speed but following at an angle coh after 
the first, the electromotive force induced 
in the second coil is sin (o(<-fi). It 
is assumed that the second coil is of 
dillerent size, hence Ei. If now the 
second coil is connected to the same sup 
rings, the voltage across the brushes is 
at any instant the sum of the ordinat^ 
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of the sine curres (Fig:. 2), jBainwi-f 

« sin w/ + E, sin o>t cos oiU - cob 6>f 
sin <0^1 

*“ (JS? cos 6iJ5i)slti oit— El 8in6i/i cos tof, 

and putting E -\-EyCOBoii^ =7fco8 0, 

Ji^siii oiti^R sin 6, 

the sum Is If 6in(6j/~0), i.e. another sine 
wave. Jt is easily shown analytically 
and verified by idotting that the sum is 
tile sine wave obtained by rotating the 
diagonal OEa of the parallelogram 
formed by OE and OKi and plotting the 
ordinates of tlie circle in the usual way. 
The voltage EiSinuit—ti) pjissea Its zero 
and maximum values sec. after 
Esiiiwi; it is ‘lagging’ by an angle ati 
and the ‘phase diflerenco’ is 6>i!i. The 
resultant is Jagging by an angle 6. In 
A. C. diagrams voltage and <miTent 
valnes may be represented by straight 
lines (‘vectors’) such as OE and OEi, 
drawm to a convenient scale and in their 
IJroper phase positions, it being always 
understood that these vectors rotate at 
the samo speed and represent the sine 
waves tliat can ho plotted from the circles. 
The ‘vectors’ may bo treated like forces 
ill SUitios, added geometrically, split into 
components and combined into resultants. 
As an example, in a circuit consisting of 
a resistance R and inductfinct^ L canT* 
ing A. C. /sliioii, tlio voltage (Fig. 6) 
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across 7? is if/sin 6)/ in phase with the 
current, across it is x (rate of change 
of oiirrent). It was shown above that 
rate of change of cosoi/ is proportional 
to o) sin Oil, and as a sine curve is equal in 
shape to a cosine curve, the slope or rate 
of change of the sine curve is a cos cot (in 
tlie notation of the calculus, this is written 

^ (sin cos to/, thus the voltage 

across L is coLJ cos cot. In the vector dia¬ 
gram RI is di’awn horizontally, cohl verti¬ 
cally, as cos oit ‘ leads’ sin cot by 90 degrees. 
The resultant is OE ==7V(/f-’ +co“7>*) lead¬ 
ing tli(} current by an angle <f>, tan 
coLfU. Tlu) quantity v'/f-'-f co“iv^) is the 
impedance Z, coL =X the reactance. If 
the voltage is taken as the reference line, 
i^sin to/, the current is seen to be higging, 
1 sin (to/-<^). The power at any instant is 
, . . , , .X cos 0-C 08 (2to/-0) 

hJ sin to/8in(to/—0) «= El —--g—-• 

Over a period T the second term 
cos(2to/—0) vanishes and the power 
iEI cob 4>^VA cos^ where V and-4 are 
the r.m.s. values. The power factor is 
cos0w>7f/Z. It iB often convenient to 


split all vectors in a diagram into hori* 
sontal and vertical components. For 
this purpose the prefix i is used to indicate 
that a quantity is turned anti-clockwiso 
through 90®. In tho example. Fig. 6, w© 
may write E’^RI+jXI, Z — R^-jX, 
{See Circuit, Elbotric.) 

A. O. is now used almost xmiversally lor 
electric supply, owing to the facility with 
which voltage can be ‘stepped up* from 
tho generator through static transformers 
to high-voltage transmission linos, and 
again ‘stepped down* for primary and 
secondary distribution. The A. C. induc¬ 
tion motor is one of the simplest and 
most robust of maohines. Sec Circuit, 
Electric; Distribution; Electric 
Machines; Electric Supplt; Trans¬ 
formers; Transmission. 

Alternation of Generations, biolo^cal 
phraso which indicates a curious form 
of the life-liist. of some plants and 
animals. Briefly, tho organism has two 
distinct forms, one of which reproduces 
merely asexually by buds which become 
the alternate sexually reproducing in¬ 
dividuals, w^hoso fertilised ^gs ctow into 
asexually reproducing forms, thus com¬ 
pleting the cycle. Either phase may b© 
predominant in a particular species, and 
while the ability to reproduce by budding 
may be lost in the highest forms of life, 
it is believed that the processes of re¬ 
generation and wound-healing are limited 
forms of the same mechaniancL In the 
vegetable kingdom the asexual plant 
wbicli produces spores is called the 
sporophyte, the sexual plant which 
produces gametes (sexual cells) the 
ucimetophyte or oophyte. In tho ferns and 
horsetails the generation with which we 
are familiar is tlic sporophyte—in the fern 
the small brown bodies beneatli the fronds 
are the asexual spores—and the sexual 
generation is not prominent; the gaino- 
topliyte is a small green body growing 
on damp soil which gives rise to both male 
and female organs which produce again 
a fern as we know' it. In the life-cycle 
of the mosses and liverworts tho game- 
tophyto generation is more conspicuous: 
tho sporoi)hyte is often seen rooted in the 
gametophyte as a brown stalk with a 
spore case at its apex. Among animals 
the Coelcnterata exhibit A. of Cl. very 
clearly; here the ovum which has beeii 
fertilised produces a polyp capable of 
giving rise to buds, which in their turn 
give rise to jellyfish wdiich contain sexual 
elements. See D. H. Scott, Structural 
Botany. Pt II, 1907, for comparisons of 
gametoi)hyto and ^orophyt-e genera¬ 
tions; see also J. J. Steens trup, Om 
Forplantniny og T'dviklin^f gjennem vex- 
lenae Generations Raekker. 1842. 

AUernator, electric machine generating 
alternating current (q.v.). See Elkotrio 
Maohineb. 

Althaea, genus of herbs, family Malva¬ 
ceae, which are common in Europe. A. 
rosea, the hollyhock, found wild in China, 
grows in Brit, gardens; A. officinalis, th© 
marsh mallow, grows in marshes. 

Althing, Parliament of Iceland, founded 
in 930. I)own to the end of tho Common¬ 
wealth (1262) it wielded not only tho 
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legislative power, but was also the 
highest court of justice, and at the same 
time the centre of the coimtry's social 
life. After Iceland’s submission to 
foreira rule the legislative power was 
largely abrogated, though never al¬ 
together renoimced, and the judicial 
power ceased to be supreme. Under the 
weight of growing foreign misrule and the 
economic misery of the pop., the power 
and the prestige of the institution con¬ 
tinually dwindled until nothing remained 
but the pathetic shadow of a court of the 
second instance, and finally a royal edict 
of 1800 abolished it. But the people 
clamoured for its re-estab. and by a 
decree of 1843 it was revived in the form 
of an advisory body. With the con¬ 
stitution of 1874 it acquired legislative 
power (subject to a royal veto) and full 
control of the country’s finances. As now 
composed it consists of 52 members, 14 of 
whom sit in the Upper and 38 in the 
Lower House. Franchise is universal for 
those who have reached the ago of 21, and 
those who have reached the age of 30 are 
eligriblo for election to the A. 

Althorn, tenor (E flat) or baritone 
(B flat) saxhorn (q.v.), often used instead 
of a Fr. horn in military and brass bands. 

Althorp, see Spencer. 3rd Earl. 

Altitude, astronomical term signifying 
the angle of elevation of a celestial body 
above the horizon. Thus if a bo the 
position of the observer on the earth, 
AB the line of the horizon directly be¬ 
neath the heavenly body, and c repre¬ 
sents the planet or star, then the angle 
CAB is the A. of the star. 



The A. of a star, as ascertained by a 
sextant, is used for calculating a ship’s 
position at sea. ISce, Altazimuth and 
Azimuth. 

‘Altmark,* see Naval Operations in 
Second World War. 

Altmfihl, riv. of Germany, in Bavaria 
(q.v.), which rises near Uothonburg and 
flows generally SE. to the Danube 
(qq.v.). It is connected by canal with 
the Regnitz, and so with the Main and 
Rhine (qq.v.). The idea of this canal 
was originally conceived by Charlemagne. 
Length 103 m. 

Alto (It., ‘high’), highest pitch in the 
male voice; in women (contralto) and 
boys it is the lowest pitch of the voice. 
It originated in church music of the 16th 
cent., and as it was too difficult for boys 
to learn to sing A., and women according 
to the rule ‘mulier taoeat in ecclesia,’ 


were not allowed to sing in church choirs, 
it was assigned to men of high-pitched 
voices. 

Alto Alentejo, prov. of central Portugal, 
containing the dists. of Evora and 
Portalegre (qq.v.). It is bordered on the 
N. by the Tagus (q.v.), on the E. by 
Spain, and on the SE. by the Guadiana 
(q.v.). It is hilly, and forested, but the 
riv. valleys are fertile. Some minerals 
I are found. The prin. tn is Evora. 
Area 4880 sq. m. Pop. 394,800. 

Alto Clef, clef with C; on the middle line, 
is now used only for viola music, but 
formerly was employed for the alto voice. 
See Clef. 

Alto di Viola, It. term for the tenor 
violin, so called because it used to take 
the highest parts, while the basso di viola 
took the lowest in instrumental music. 

AUo-rilievo (It., ‘high relief’), term 
applied to that mode of sculpture in 
which objects are made to project from 
their background to the extent of more 
than one-half their thickness, so that 
some portions of the figures stand free. 
See Bas-reltep. 

Alton: 1. Tn and urban dist. of Hants, 
England, Hi m. from Basingstoke. 
Here Spenser lived for a time, and his 
cottage may be seen. The church dates 
from the early Norman period; a second 
nave and chancel are 15th cent. There 
are two breweries and sov. other in¬ 
dustries. Pop. 8581. 

2. City in Illinois, U.S.A., on Missis¬ 
sippi 11., 4 m. above the mouth of the 
Missouri R., a trade and distributing 
centre; it is the seat of Slimtlefl College 
and MonticeUo College, and the scene of 
the last Lincoln-Douglas debate and of 
the killing of Elijah Lovojoy. A. lock 
and dam in the Mississippi are near by. 
Its manufs. are steel, clay, gloss, lead, and 
brass products, tools, and chemicals. 
Pop. 32,550. 

Alton Towers, Staffordshire pleasure 
resort, famous for its gardens. It was 
once a seat of the Earls of Shrewsbury. 
The gardens, which extend as far os the 
(Gurnet R., are adorned with statuary, 
grottoes, ornamental fountains, and 
temples. The house contains a picture 
gallery and armoury. It is now the 
subject of a Building Preservation Order. 

Altona (anct Altenavia), former Ger. tn 
on the Elbe (q.v.), now part of Hamburg 
(q.v.). It became Dan. in 1640, was 
burned by the Swedes in 1713, and in 
1866 passed to Prussia. There are 
textile, chemical, and tobacco manufs. 

Altoona, city in Blair co., Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A., 80 m. E. of Pittsburgh. It has 
large locomotive works, machine shops, 
and freight yards connected with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, and manufs. tex¬ 
tiles, clothing, electrical and motor-car 
parts, and metal products. Pop. 77,177. 

Altbtting, Ger. tn in the Land of 
Bavaria (q.v.), 48 m. E. of Munich (q.v.). 
It is a place of pilgrimage, with sev. 
notable churches; in one, the Ueilige 
Kapelle, is a famous 13th-cent. black 
image of the Virgin; and in another Tilly 
(q.v.) is burled. Pop. 9000. 

Altranstadt, Ger. vil. in the dist. of 
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Leipzig^ 10 m. W. of Leipzig (q.v.). In a 
treaty with Charles XII (q.v.) of Sweden, 
signed here in 1706, Angnsttis II (q.v.) of 
Saxony agreed to resign the crown of 
Poland. Pop. 2000. 

Altrincham, or Altringham, tn in 
Cheshire, England, on the Bridgewater 
Canal, 8 m. SW, of Manchester for which 
it raises fruit and vegetables. It has saw¬ 
mills and an iron foundry, manufs. yarns, 
and is one of the main centres of the 
machine tool industry. Pop. 41,000. 

Altruism (Fr. raUruisme, from It. aUrtti, 
of or to others), word coined by the Fr. 
positivist philosopher, Auguste Comte, 
and introduced by his followers into this 
country, wliore it has passed into general 
use. It is the antonym of egoismt and if 
the latter be defined briefly os ‘each for 
himself,* A. stands for ‘living for others.* 
The altruistic instinct is a social instinct 
or impulse, and is evidenced in kindness, 
veneration, and affection. It is not the 
exclusive possession of humanity, but 
manifested by many of the higijer types 
of animals. It was this Instinct or ten¬ 
dency in man that Comte wished to raise 
to a conscious principle, or an ethical idea), 
which made the chief aim of human action 
that of seeking the welfare of others. 
Herbert Spencer in his Data of Ethics 
sought to sliow tliat in the course of 
social evolution egoism and A. would be 
conciliated. 

Alum, crystallised double sulphate of 
aluminium and potassium, correspond¬ 
ing to tlje formula A]i(S 04 ) 3 .K 2 S 04 « 
24fTaO. The name is also used to desig¬ 
nate a group of bodies of the same general 
structure, whore the first sulphate is tiiat 
of a trivalcnt metal like aluminium, 
chrfunium, or ferricj iron, and tlie second 
that of a univalent metal like lithium, 
potJiasiuin. sodium, the ammonium 
radical, rubidium, caesium, thallium, or 
silver. Tiie A. of the a nets (Lat. alumen) 
included a group of astringent substances 
of which potash A. and tlie naturally 
occurring aluminium sulphate appear to 
have been the chief. In the Middle Ages 
the manuf. was mainly in tlio hands of 
1 taliauK, and a factory at Tolfa in the papal 
states continued producing up to a recent 
period. The raw material of the manuf. is 
A. rock, composed chiefly of alunito or A. 
stone. This is mixed with fuel in a fur¬ 
nace and after roasting exposed to the air. 
The muss is then lixiviated with hot 
water, the clear liquid drawn off and 
allowed to crystallise. A. is also made 
from A. shale, which is either allowed to 
decompose by exposure, or roasted. 
During the process, free sulphuric acid 
is formed, which acts upon the clay, 
j>reducing aluminium sulphate, which is 
then dissolved out. Potassium sulphate 
or ammonium sulphate is added to the 
solution, when potash A. or ammonia A. 
is produced. 

A. possesses a sweet astringent tast^ 
and Is used as a mordant in dyeing ana 
in the manuf. of paper. Most A.s have 
an acid reaction, but. If an alkali is slowly 
added to the solution, a precipitate is 
formed which is re-dissolved on stirring. 
If this be done until no more precipitate 


can be dissolved, the product is a neutral 
A., which is much used in dyeing, as 
it gives up alumina to the colouring: 
matter. 

Alum Root, or Heuchera americana, 
family Saxifragaceae. A. K. grows in N. 
America; it makes a valuable styptic. 
The term is also applied to the Oeranium 
maculcUum, of the family Geraniaceae. 
A. R. is used for ulcers. 

Alum Shale, geological shales with high 
organic and sulphur content from which 
alum, KA 1 (S 04 ) 2 . 12 II 20 , may be ob¬ 
tained. Found in Britain, in the Lias 
and Carboniferous Systems, and in many 
other formations abroad. 

Alum Stone, or Alunite, double com¬ 
pound of potassium sulphate and basic 
aluminium sulphate. Mixed with quartz, 
it composes the alum rock from which 
alum (q.v.) is obtained. 

Aluminium (written and pronounced 
in Canada and U.S.A. ‘aluminum’), 
metallic chemical clement, symbol Al, 
atomic number 13, atomic weight 26*97. 
Tlie oxide alumina (AI2O3) occurs in 
combination with silica in clays and 
felspar of all kinds, and is therefore 
widely distributed. The oxide is found 
nncombined in bauxite, corundum, 
emery, ruby, amethyst, sapiihire, and 
topaz, the dilTerent colours being due to 
the presence of oxides of iron, cobalt, or 
cliromium. Alumina was supposed to 
be an oxide long before separation into 
its elements w^as actually accomplished. 
A. was first discovered by Sir Humphry 
Davy in 1807 and first produced in 1827 
by Oersted (q.v.), who fused potassium 
with the anhydrous chloride of A. in a 
closed crucible, obtaining the metja.! in 
the form of a grey powder. Afterwards 
Wohler improved this method and suc¬ 
ceeded in prociiring the metal in a purer 
form in fused globules and in determining 
its sp. gr. In 1854 Deville tried the 
same process, but replaced the potas¬ 
sium by sodium, and the 'silver made 
from clay’ of the Paris exhibition of 1855 
drew much attention to the question of 
its economical production. The method 
used at the present day is the electrolysis 
of alumina. An iron pot, lined with 
carbon is charged wdth cryolite and 
heated to about 800° C. by the electric 
current. For the electrolysis a bundle 
of carbon rods is used as the anode, 
whilst the pot itself forms the cathode. 
The oxygen liberated combines with the 
caibon of the anode to form carbon 
dioxide, whilst the A. falls to the bottom 
of tho vessel. More alimiina is added 
and the process continued, the molten 
metal being drawn off from time to time. 

A. is a tin-white metal which is mal¬ 
leable and non-magnetic, has a specific 
heat of *222°, a sp. gr. of from 2*70, a 
coeflacient of exi)an8ion of *0000238, 
and melts at 658® O. It is about as 
hard as silver under ordinary circum¬ 
stances, but becomes harder on rolling. 
If pure, it does not oxidise easily on 
exposure to the air at ordinary temps., is 
soluble in hydrochloric acid, and forms 
numerous useful alloys. The properties 
which make A. such a valuable metal 
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are ite liglitness, ease of working, non* 
poisonous qualities, and the fact that 
it is not affected by air. It is used for 
making cooking utensils, electric con- 
ductors, motor-car parts, and, in fact, 
for any purpose where saving in weight is 
a great consideration. The bulk of the 
metal is used in alloyed rather than pure 
form. Alloyed with a small percentage 
of magnesium, its hardness and tough¬ 
ness are considerably increased without 
making any material difference in its 
weight. See. also Duralumin. A. is used 
in the Thermit process for the extraction 
of high melting metals from their oxides. 
A. oxide is used in the manuf. of refractory 
bricks and as on adsorption filter in 
chromatograplijL A. hydroxide is used 
as a mordaiit in dyeing and A. chloride 
as a catalyst in organic reactions, o.g. 
I’riedcl-Craft. 

Alundel Furnace, sj^stem of cylindrical 
furnaces used for the reduction of mer¬ 
curial ores. Retorts of glass, called 
Alundcls, collect the condensed vapour. 

Alunite, see Alt^m Stonk. 

Alunno, Niccold, see Foiauno, Nic- 
col6 da. 

Alunogen, aluminium rock with the 
formula AI3O3SO3I8H2O. It is mono¬ 
clinic, has a sp. gr. of 1-7 and a hardness 
of l i»-2 0. 

Alured, Aired, or Alfred, of Beverley 
(fl. 1140), Eng. cihronieJer and historian, 
and treasurer of the church of Beverley. 
He wrote a hist, of Bi itain up to 1120. 

Aluta, Oltul, or Alt, trib. of the Danube 
which rises in the (Carpathian Mts, Hows 
through Transylvania and Rumania, and 
enters the Danube near Nikopol. The 
total length is 348 ra. 

Alva, or Alba, Fernando Alvarez de 
Toledo, Duke of (1508-83), 8p. soldier, 
descended from one of Spam’s noblest 
families. He fought with distinction in 
Germany and Italy in the campaigns of 
Ciiarles V. In 1667 Philiii 11 appointed 
him governor of the Netherlands. It was 
a mistaken decision, for the Netherlands 
were already on the brink of revolt, their 
gi'ievances being partly religious, but also 
constitutional and economic. .ludieious 
diidomacy might have saved the situation, 
but A. saw the problem largely in terms 
of a military mutiny, and proceeded to 
try and deal with any opposition solely by 
armed force. His economic policy, with 
its crushing burden of taxation, bad 
almost destroyed Netherland eoinmorce 
by the time it was dropi)ed. By 1672 A. 
asked for his own recall, his defeat 
apparent, and Requesens replaced him in 
1573. In 1580 he uudei*took the sub¬ 
mission of Portugal for I^hilip. 

Alva, burgh in Clackmaimanaliire, Scot¬ 
land, at foot of Gchils, 7 m. NE. of 
Stirling. Near by are the picturesque A. 
and Silver Glens, and Cochrane Park. A. 
House is the seat of the Jolmstones. 
Textiles, printing, and canning are the 
prin. industries. Pop. (bm*gh) 4107; 
(par.) 5120. 

Alvarado, Juan Bautista, Californian 
who raised an insurrection against the 
Mexican Gov, in California and defeated 
the Mexicans in the decisive battle of 


San Buenaventura. From 1836 to 1838 
he took the revolutionary title of governor, 
and from 1838 to 1842 was oflloially 
recognised by the Mexican Gov. 

Alvarado, Pedro de (c. 1495-1541), Sp. 
explorer and adventurer, 6, Badajoz. 
His first command was in the Cuban 
expedition to Yucatan in 1518, and lie 
served under Cortds in the conquest of 
Mexico. In 1523 he was sent to subdue 
Guatemala, and was later appointed 
governor by Charles V. He becfwne 
governor of Honduras in 1537. In 1541 
he was killed by Indians near Guadalajara, 
Mexico. 

Alvares, Fernam (1540-95?), I’ortu- 
guese poet, 5. India. He was leader of 2 
expeditions to the Coromandel (joast. 
The most remarkable of his w'orks is his 
LusUania Transfomiada, in which (jan be 
noted the first traits of exoticism in tlie 
Portuguese novel. 

Alvarez, Franoisco (cl. 1540), Portu¬ 
guese traveller, b. Coimbra in the latter 
part of the 15th cent. He was one of 
those sent by King Emanuel of Portugal 
on an expedition to Abyssinia in 1515, and 
on his return to Lisbon, 1527, be wrote on 
accoimt of his travels. This w ork, a tjopy 
of which is in the Brit. Mustmm, is 
remarkable for its simplicity and 
frankness. 

Alvarez, Don Jos4 (1768-1827), eminent 
Sp. sculptor, b. Priego, Cordova. He first 
worked with his father, a stonemason, and 
obtained admission into the Academy of 
Granada, 1788. He afterwords bot'ame 
a member of Uie Acfulemy of Cordova, 
and a student of the Academy of San 
Fernando, Madrid. In 1799 lie received 
a pension from Charles IV to study at 
Paris and Rome, and his statue of 
Gony'mede, in 1804, gained for liim the 
I'eputation of the greatest of contempor¬ 
ary sculptors. He was appointed prin. 
sculptor to the King of Spain, 1825. He 
also modelled portrait busts of Ferdinand 
Vil, Rossini, and the Duchess of Alba, 
A group representing the ‘Defence of 
Sanigossa’ and Ji group of ‘Antiloehiis 
and Momnou’ are 2 of his (diief works. 

Alvarez de Cienfuegos, Nicasio (1 764- 
1809), Sp, playwright and poet, b. Madrid. 
Of his tragedies the most famous are 
IHtaco and Loraida. His i)oems were 
collected in Obras poet teas (2 vols., 1816). 
He was a meinbcjr of the Sp. Academy. 

Alveary: 1. A bee-hive. 

2. The outer canal of tho oar, meatus 
cxiremus, 

Alvensleben, Konstantin von (1809-92), 
distinguished Prussian general, served in 
the Dan. war. Ho eornmauded in the 
Franco-Prussian war and won high 
distinction at Orleans and Le Mans. 

Alverstone, Richard Everard Webster, 
Viscount (1842-1915), politician and 
lawyer, oduc. Charterhouse and Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Ho was called 
to tho Bar in 1808, and became (^.('. 
10 years later. In 1885 bo became 
attorney-general in tho C<m8ervativo 
gov., though he was not a member of 
l*arliament, and had not held tho office 
of solicitor-general. Ho then entered 
the House of Commons as member for 
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Launceston. He led the case as counsel 
for The Times against the Irish party 
before the Parnell Commission in 1889; 
he was Brit, representative in the Ber¬ 
ing Sea arbitration in 1S93; and leading 
counsel in tlie Venezuela arbitration in 
1899, In May 1900 he became master 
of the rolls—a position previously held 
by Sir Niitluinioi Lindley-—and was 
raised to the peerage. In Oct. of same 
year lie succeexled Lord Russell of 
KiJlowen ns lord chief justice: and in 
1903 he was one of the 3 arbitrators 
on the Alaska Boundary question. A. 
was made a viscount in 1913. 

Alvin, Louis Joseph (18015-87), Belgian 
writer nnd librarian of Brussels library, 
b. Cambrni. Among his dramas arc Sar~ 
danapal(\ 1834, a tragedy, and Le F'ollicu- 
laire amonyme, 1835, a comedy. He also 
wrote Souvrnirs fir . mn vie litUraire, 1843, 
Les lircnntcm plat ions (a reply to Victor 
Hugo’s work, 185(5). and Lss Comment ce¬ 
ments de la ftramtrr a ax Pays-Bas^ 1857-9. 

Alvinczy, Nicolas, Baron of (1735-1810), 
Austrian <*onimrind<*r, b. Transylvanin,. 
He distinguished himself in the S(n’’en 
Years War, and fought against the Turks 
in 1789, He was 0()nimarider-in*Chicf of 
the Austrian Army against Napoleon, but. 
was defeated at Areola (1790) and at 
Rivoli (1797), nnd lost Mantua. He was 
made governor of Hungary, and field 
marshal in 1808. 

Alwar, city of former A. state, now 
merged in Hajasthan state, India. The 
city palac(' contairiH an outstiiTuling lib¬ 
rary of Persian and Sanskrit MSS. 

Alwyn, William (1905- ), musical 
»*ompos(T, b. Northam])! on. studied at the 
Royal Aca<iemy of Music, in lioudon, 
where he was appointed prof, of <'ompoHi- 
tion in 1927. His music includes orches¬ 
tral and chamber works, and ho has been 
particularly successful with music for 
numerous films. 

Alyattes, King of Tiydia (c. 010-560 
uc), estab. the Lydian empire. He made 
war against Miletus and against the 
Modes. At the Halys, where hostilities 
were* interrupted by the oceiirrem^e of 
an eeUr)8o of tlie sun, peace was concluded 
with Media, and the riv. was made the 
boundary between the 2 kingdoms. A. 
greatly extended his empire before his 
death. His tomb is still in existence, 
but has been plundered by excavators. 
Me was succeeded by Croesus. 

Alyn, N. Wales, see Allen. 

Alyssum (from Ok hissa^ madness, and 
a, privative, as it was roptifed to cure 
madness), a genus of 80 species of herbs, 
family Cruciferne, of which the Mediter¬ 
ranean perennial, A. saxitile, and its 
varieties are ('.hiefly grown in gardens. 

Alyth, burgh in B. Perthshire. Scotland, 
on Burn of A., 20 m. NE. of Perth. It 
has jute inanufs. To the NW. lies the 
forest of A. Pop. 2072. 

Alzey, Gor. tn in the Land of Rhinoland- 
Palatlnato (q.v.), 18 m. SSW. of Mainz 
(q.v.). It has a trade in agric. produce 
and wine. Pop. 10,000. 

Amadavaty or Avadavat, EstHlda aman- 
(lavat small singing bird which is to be 
found in the Malay Archipelago, about 


5 in. long, carmine coloured, with the 
upper parts brownish grey and wings 
spotted white. Belongs to the family 
Plooeidae, 

Amadeo, Giovanni Antonio (1447-1522), 
It. sculptor and architect, b. Pavia.. In 
collaboration with others, he decorated 
the Certosa at Pavia. His monument of 
Bartolommeo Collooiii, a Venetian general, 
with its fine bas-reliefs and statue of the 
commander, in Bergamo, is one of the 
masterpieces of Renaissance sculpture. 
He also took part in the sculpture of the 
great octagonal dome of the cathedral of 
Milan, See Liibke, History of SetApiure, 
1878. 

Amadeus, name of 9 comxts and dukes 
of Savoy: 

Amadeus T. {d. 1078), son of Adelaide, 
Marehioness of Susa, and of Umberto I, 
(^mrit of Maurienne in Savoy, called the 
Wliite-handod. After his father’s death 
be governed conjointly with his mother 
the states of 8usa and Maurienne. This 
made him master of the great pass over 
the Alps into Italy, by Mont Cenis, from 
which much of the subsequent importance 
of his family was derived. 

Amadeus II (reigned 1103-48), suc¬ 
ceeded his father, Umberto II, Count of 
Maurienne. As a reward for his loyalty 
the emperor Henry V gave him the title 
of Count of Savoy, and vicar iierpetualof 
the empire. A. also took the title of 
Marquess of Turin. A. accompanied 
Louis VTI of France to the Holy Land, 
distinguished himself at the siege of 
Damascus, and relieved Acre, which was 
besieged by the Turks. 

Amadetis III (reigned 1233-46) suc¬ 
ceeded his fatlxer Thomas, as Count of 
Savoy, and his brother inherited Pied¬ 
mont. He conquered the Chablais and 
the Lower Valais, and sent troops over 
the Tuttle 8t Bernard to subjugate the 
valley of Aosta. 

Amadeus TV (reigned 1285-1323), 
called ‘tlio Great,’ succeeded his uncle as 
Count of 8avoy. By his marriage with 
Sy])illa, Countess of Bugey and Bresse, 
tiieso diets of anct Burgundy were 
united to his states, and he succeeded in 
otherwise extending his dominions. A. 
afterwards embarked for the E. where he 
helixed to defend Rhodes against the 
Turks in 1315. 

Amadeus V (reigned 1329-42) succeeded 
his brother Edward as Count of Savoy, 
and continued the war against the 
Dauphin of Vienne. 

Amadeus VI (reigned 134 3-83), called 
the Green Count, son and successor of the 
preceding. In 1349 Humbert, last 
dauphin of Vienne, gave up his title 
and principality to Charles, grandson 
of Philip of Valois, and retired into a 
Dominican monastery. A. was angered 
at this cession, which gave him a much 
more formidable neighbour than he had 
before, and a war ensued, in whicli A. 
defeated the French in 1354, A treaty 
was concluded at Paris the following year, 
by which the Count of Savoy gave up to 
France the diets he possessed in Dauph- 
iny beyond the R.s Rhone and Guiers: 
and ho, on his part, was acknowledged 
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undisputed sovereignri of Fauci«:uy and 
the country of Gex, as well as suzerain 
lord over the counts of Genevois, all of 
whicjh titles had been till then subjects 
of contention between the counts of 
Savoy and the dauphins of Vienne. 
A. also forced the Marquess of Saluzzo 
to pay him homajfe, and thus extended 
his rule on the It. side of the Alps. 
A.’s alliance was sought by the prin. 
sovereigns of his time. The Venetians 
and the Genoese liad long quarrelled about 
the possession of the is. of Tenodos, in 
the Aegean Sea, but at last agi'eed to give 
full possession to the Count of Savoy. 
Later Pope Clement VII persuaded him 
first to accompany Louis, T)uke of Anjou, 
on his expedition to Naples, and there 
A. went in 1382 and shared in the first 
successes of Louis, who conquered the 
Abruzzi and Apulia. 

Arnadeus VJI (reigned 1383-91), called 
the Red Count, succeeded his father, A. 
VI. ne made the important acquisition 
of the county of Nice in 1388. 

Amadeus VIII (reigned 1391-1439), son 
and successor of the preceding, was 
created first Duke of Savoy in 1410 by the 
Emperor Sigismund, who declared the 
court of the duchy to be independent of 
the imperial chamber. A. waged war 
against Filippo Maria. Visconti, Duke of 
Milan, and took Vercelli, which he united 
to his dominions. He also annexed to 
them the country of Genevois, having 
purchased the riglits of the various 
claimants after the extinction of the 
male line. Thus the whole of Savoy 
was finally united under one sovereign. 
He was also prince of IMedmont, baron 
of Vaud, lord of Nizza, Mondovi, and 
Valenza, duke of Aosta, etc. A. gave 
his subjects a code of laws called ‘Sta- 
tuta Sabaudiae.* After 43 years’ reign, 
he retired in 1434 to the hermitage of 
Ripaille, on Lake Geneva, entrusting the 
administration of his states to his son, 
Louis. For 5 years he lived at Ripaille, 
and here ho mediated the Peace of Arras 
between France and England. The 
council assembled at Basel, having 
deposed Eugenius IV in 1439, elected A. 
anti-pope as Felix V. At the same time 
he definitely abdicated his temporal 
sovereignty to his son Louis. France, 
England, Spain, Germany, and Lom¬ 
bardy acknowledged him as pope, whilst 
the rest of Italy and the Venetians sup¬ 
ported Eugenius, who continued to reside 
at Rome, ’rhe schism lasted 9 years; 
but when Eugenius d., the cardinals at 
Rome elected Nicholas V, and Felix 
himself proposed to renounce his rights 
to Nicholas, thus terminating the scandal 
in the ("hurch. He d. at Geneva in 1451. 

Amadeus IX (reigned 1465-72), Duke of 
Savoy, succeeded his father, Louis. He 
was called the Pious, because of his 
charity to the poor. 

Amadeus, salt lake (area 340 sq. m.) of 
N. Ter., Australia, surrounded by mts 
and desert country. It was discovered 
in 1872 by Ernest Giles. 

Amador de los Rios, Don Jo86 (1818- 
1878), Sp. writer, b. Baena. His greatest 
work is a Critical History of Spanish 
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Liierature, 1861-5. Ho wrote, besides 
works on Sp. art, a History of the Jews in 
Spain and Portugal^ 1861, and a IHstory 
of the Tomi and Court of Madrid.. He 
was prof, of literature at the Madrid 
Univ. and a member of the Academy. 

Amadou (Old Provencal amador, lover) 
{Pomes fomentarius), is a fungus which 
grows on old trees, and is used for stopping 
haemorrhages. Boiled in strong saltpetre 
it forms the Gor. tinder of tobacconists. 

Amagasaki, seaport and industrial city 
of Hyogoken, Japan, situated on the Bay 
of Osaka. It luis chemical and metal¬ 
lurgical plants, engineering works, and 
textile mills, and also i)roduces glass, 
pottery, and beer. Metalwork, drugs, 
dyes, pot tery, and woodwork are oxporttJd. 
It has a pop. of about 350,000. 

Amager, is. of Denmark, in the Sound, 
separated fi'om Zealand by Copenhagen 
harbour. Christianshavn, on the N, end, 
forms part of Copenhagen. I'lie is. is 
fiat and fertile and has shipping and 
gardening industries. Area 25 sq. m.: 
pop. 174,820. 

Amalario (r. 502-31), Visigoth king of 
.‘■^pain, wajs the son of Alaric II and 
grandson of Theodoric II. Ho was only 
5 years old when his father was killed in 
507, but ho was proclaimed king when he 
came of age. Ho married Clotilda, 
daughter of Clovis, king of the Franks, 
but the marriage led to religious disputes 
and a war with Childebcrt, King of Paris, 
the brother of Clotilda, d’ho Spaniards 
were defeated in 531, when A. was killed. 

Amaldar, name used to designate the 
governor of a prov. under the Muslim 
rule in India. 

Amalekites, anct tribe in S. Palestine, 
apparently connected with the Edomites, 
and including the Kenites, and frequently 
mentioned in the O.T. as foes of the 
Israelites. The references are discon¬ 
nected and confused. The A. harried 
the Israelite roar as they entered Canaan 
from Egypt, for which their extermina¬ 
tion was promised. They were defeated 
by Joshua, Saul. David, and the Simeon- 
ites. The traditional hostility still ap¬ 
pears in Esther. 

Amalfi, It. seaport in Campania (q.v.), 
7 m. ESE. of Salerno (q.v.). It is on the 
NW. shore of the Gulf of Salerno, on the 
Tyrrhenian Sea. In the 10th cent, it 
was one of the jnin. ports in Italy. It 
was reduced by King Roger II (q.v.) of 
Sicily in 1131, and was later taken by 
Pisa, after which it rapidly declined. At 
the ludght of its power it had a pop. of 
over 50,000. It was finally ruined by a 
great fiood in 1343, but its maritime code 
of law, the Tavote A malfitaue, was recog¬ 
nised in the Mediterranean until the 
second half of the 16th cent. It has a 
fine archiepiscopal cathedral (partly 
lOth cent., but much restored), and many 
other medieval luiildings. There is a 
growing tourist traffic. Pop. 6500. 

Amalgam, mixture or compound of one 
or more metals with mercury. A.s are 
usually obtained by direct union or by 
placing the metals with mercury into 
dilute acid. ITiose containing a large 
proportion of merc.ury jirc in a liquid form, 
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but if there is a sihali proportion of 
mercury the A. Is frequently found to 
crystallise. Tin A. is used for backing 
mirrors; tin and zinc A.s are used for 
coating the rubbers of electrical machines; 
gold and silver A.s are used for gilding 
purposes; and an A. consisting of gold, 
silver, copper, tin, and mercury, in vary¬ 
ing proportions, is used for stopping 
teeth. 

Amalgamation, process of uniting or 
alloying a metal with mercury. It is by 
A. that gold and silver are extracted from 
the rocks in which they occur. A. 
processes cause the metals to combine 
with the mercury to form an amalgam. 

Amalia, Anna, Duchess of Saxe- 
Weimar-Eisenach (1739-1807), b. Wolfen- 
btittel, tlio daughter of the Duke of 
Brunswick - Wolfenbtittel. She married 
Duke Ernest Augustus of Saxe-Weimar- 
Eisenach, and at his death in 1758 
became regent for 17 years for her son, 
Charles Augustus, in whom she and 
Wieland, his tutor, fostered a love of art 
and literature. She was distinguished 
for her benevolent rule, and especially for 
her patronage of letters and learning. 
Weimar became the literary centre of 
Germany, and the court was visited by 
Goethe, Herder, and Schiller. See life by 
F. A. Gerard, 1902. 

Amalteo, Pomponio (1505-c. 1588), 6. 
San Vito, Friuli, It. painter of the Venetian 
school, a pupil of Pordenone. His prin. 
works are the frescoes in the castle, and in 
the church of Santa Maria at San Vito, 
and in the chui’ch of San Francesco, 
LMine. 

Amalthaea: 1. Nurse of the infant 

Zeus, represented as a goat, from which 
was taken the comu copme (horn of 
plenty), which automatically filled itself 
with whatever its possessor desired. 

2. The sibyl who brought Tarquin the 
9 books containing Home’s destiny. 

Amana, or Albana, one of ‘ the rivs. of 
Damascus’ (2 Kings v), now the Barada, 
the Gk Chrysorrhoas. 

Amana, vil. in Iowa, U.S.A., 20 m. SW. 
of Cedar Rapids, oldest of 7 vils. owned 
by Amana Society—‘Community of 
True Inspiration.’ The members of the 
society, founded in SW. Germany about 
1715 in revolt against Lutheran dogma¬ 
tism, moved in 1855 to A., which has 
become noted for craftsmanship in 
fumituro and in wool textiles. Profits 
of the members’ labours are distributed 
on an equal basis. Pop. 200. See 
Bertha M. Shambaugh, Jmana, the 
Commvnity of Tnie Inspiration^ 1908. 

Amanita, family Agarlcaceae, genus of 
Toadstool ftmgi, of which A, phdUoUies^ 
Death Cap, is the most poisonous fungus 
known. A. mnacaria. Fly Agaric, is also 
poisonous; but A, ciirina^ False Death 
Cap, A. rvbescens. The Blusher, and A. 
pantherina, are sometimes eaten. 

Amanullah Khan (1892- ), ex-King 
of Afghanistan, third son of Habibullan 
Khan, on whose assassination he became 
amir in 1919. He adopted the title of 
king Instead of amir in 1926, and bis 
second wife. Surly yeh, a Damascus 
woman, whom he married In 1914, became 


queen consort, her official style being the 
Shah Khanum. Made war on Brit, 
forces in 1918-19. In 1928 made an 
extensive tour of Europe with Queen 
Suriyyoh to study W. institutions, but 
the oiitcomo of his reformative zeal was 
disastrous and he lost his throne {see also 
Afghanistan). 

Amapala, main port on Pacific coast of 
Honduras; situated on Tigre Is., in 
Fonseca Bay. Its roadstead is deep 
en«>ugh for the laigost vessels to lie within 
a few yards of shore. A. has a small 
airport, and timber, coffee, hides, and 
live-stock are exported. Pop. 2701. 

Amapala Gulf, see Fonseca. 

Amaranthus, or Amaranth, genus of 
the family Amaranthaceae. It is found 
in tropic^ and temperate climates. A, 
eaudatvSt Love-lies-bleeding, and A. 
hypochondruu^^is^ Prince’s Feather, are 
grown as hardy annuals in gardens, 

Amarapura, former cap. of Burma, on 
R. Irawadi, 6 m. NE. of Ava. Foimded 
In 1783, it suffered from flro in 1810, and 
from earthquake in 1839. In 1860 
Mandalay became the cap. and A. now 
remains a small tn. Prin. industry is silk 
weaving. 10 m. SW. of Mandalay, A. is 
connected with It by road and rail. 

Amarasimha, Hindu poet and lexico¬ 
grapher, Buddhist, author of Amarokosa 
(‘the vocabulary of Amara*), written in 
verse. This lexicon became very popular 
in India, and about 50 commentaries on 
it are extant. As A. quotes Kalld&sa 
(Hindu poet of the 5th cent, ad) he must 
have lived in the 6th or 7th cent. 

Amargosa Desert, see Death Valley. 

Amari, Michele U806-89), It. historian^ 
orientalist, and politician, b. Palermo. 
His most famous work, La Ouerra del 
Vespro SiciZiano (1841), was prohibited, 
and he fled to France, where he studied 
Arabic and modern Greek, During the 
revolution of 1848 he returned to Italy, 
and was made vice-president of the 
committee of war in Sicily, later visiting 
France and England on diplomatic 
missions. lie remained In Paris till 1859, 
when he again returned to Italy to fight 
under Garibaldi. He was minister of 
public Instruction, 1862-4, and prof, of 
Arabic at Pisa and Florence till 1878, 
when he wont to Home. 

Amarna, see Tell el Amarna. 

Amaru, Josd Gabriel Condoroanqui 
(1742-81), a revolutionary of Peru, and 
known as the ‘last of the Incas.’ He 
was leader of the opposition party to the 
Spaniards, but suffered defeat, and he and 
bis house were put to death with extreme 
cruelty. 

Amaryllidaceae, family of monocotyle- 
donous plants which differ from the 
Tiiliaceae in having an inferior ovary. 
They grow mostly in tropical Asia, Africa, 
and Brazil, but some are European. The 
perianth leaves are in 2 whorls of 3 joined, 
the stamens are the same, the ovary la 
trilocular and inferior; many of the plants 
have a well-devek)pod corona. Genera 
include Agave, AMroemeria, Amaryllis, 
Crinum, Oalanthus, Le^icojum, Narcissui 
Nerine, Stembergia, Vallota, etc. 

Amaryllis., genus of Amaryllidaceae- 
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(q.v.), so called from Virgil’s shepherdess 
of that name. Belladonna Lily. 

Amasa, son of the lahmoelite Ithra and 
of Abigail, sister of David, commanded 
Absalom’s army; after defeat by Joab he 
submitted to David and replaced J oab as 
chief commander. Joab treacherously 
slew him at ‘the great stone of Gideon.’ 
See 2 Sam. xvii and xx. 

Amasis I, or Ahmes {c. ];)80“15o8 BCl, 
first Pharaoh of the 18th dynasty. He 
expelled the Ilyksos from Egypt and 
began conq nests in Palestine. 

Amasis II (508-525 BC), fifth Pharaoh 
of the 2Gth dynasty, an Egyptian general 
who seized the throne from Apries (q.v.); 
he founded Naucratis (q.v.), conquered 
Cyprus, and maintained close relations 
with the Gk world. 

Amasya, anct tn and vilayet of Asiatic 
Turkey, in valley of Yeshil-lriiiak. For¬ 
merly court of kings of Pontus. Exports 
silk and salt. Pop. (vilayet) 1(13,000; (in) 
13,000. 

Amateur (from Lat. amare, to love), one 
who follows, study or art or sport for love 
and not for gain. With the rise of 
professionalism in all sports the word has 
come to bo used to distinguish the A. 
player from the professional. Monetary 
considerations form the dividing lino 
between A. and professional in athletics, 
boxing, football, golf, tennis, running, 
for example, but the rules of the governing 
bodies as to the acceptance of fees and 
expenses vary (see separate articles). 

Amati, name of a family of It. violin 
makers and Uie founders of the Cremona 
school. Their instruments are now es- 
teemed of priceless value. Andrea, the 
eldest, was 6. c. 1520 and d. after 1611. 
According to F^tis he was probably a 
pupil of one of the master violin-makers 
of Brescia—Gaspar da Said or Maggini. 
But according to Dr FelJowes’s article 
in Grove (5th ed.) he was not a pupil of 
these makers but a contemporary. In 
his instruments we (;aji see the evolution 
of the violin out of the viol—in fact 
Andrea made viols as well as the newer 
violin. His workmanship far excels that 
of the older masters. Unfortunately the 
delicacy of the fabric he itsed in their 
manuf. has little favoured tlie preserva¬ 
tion of Andrea’s violins. They are 
strikingly original, but still preserve the 
antique Breseian uprigiit sound -hole. TJie 
shape is extremely elegant, and the work¬ 
manship sing\ilariy tine. The belly and 
back of tbe violins are liigh in proportion 
to their other parts. The finish is amber 
varnish. This pattern produced exqui¬ 
sitely clear, sweet, and delicate tones, but 
the volume of sound was proportionately 
small. The tone of the fourth string was 
particularly weak. Andrea also made 
violoncellos and tenors. Andrea was 
succeeded by 2 sons, Ajatonio (1550-1638) 
and Girolamo (1551-1635), whose services 
te the craft were also signal. However, it 
was Nicolo (1596-1684), son of the latter, 
who was the greatest of the family. His 
violins have w’hat the violins of the first 
lack—intensity and richness. This was 
acquired by using thicker wood and 
reducing the elevation. Stradivari was 


the pupil of Nicolo* The fame of their 
descendant has somewhat eclipsed the 
renown of Andrea and his sons, but tliey 
will always be rememlKHcd for Uieir 
pioneer work in the introduction of a now 
craft into Italy. 

AmatitlAn, tn and lake in Guatemala. 
The tn is situated at the W. end of the 
lake, formerly centre for the manuf. of 
cochineal. Hot springs have made it a 
flourishing resort. Pop. 6700. 

Amato, or Amatns, Joannes Roderious 
(1511—68), often allied Arnatus Lusitanns, 
6 . Castel-Branoo, Beira, Portugal, and 
was an eminent physician, lie travelled 
in France, the Netherlands, (Germany, 
and Italy, and practised his profession in 
Ancona till 1555, and from there he went 
to Peaaro and Thessalonica (Salonika). 
His 2 works, ExeoerncUa in Priores Duos 
Dioacoridis de Materia Medica Librvs 
(Antwerp, 1536), called in subsequent eds. 
Enarrat'iones in Dioscoridem, and Cura- 
tionum Medicinaliutn Ceniuriae Scvlem^ 
show an intimate acquaintance witli the 
writings of the Gk and Aiubic, physi¬ 
cians, and contain curious information 
both in medicine and in natural hist. 

Amatol, see Explosivkh. 

Amatongaland (Tongaland), portion of 
Natal Prov., situated on the E. coast of 
8 . Africa, N. of Ziiluland and S. of 
Portuguese E. Africa. The inhab. arc 
chiefly Tongas, a div. of the Bantu race, 
and number about 40,000. A. was 
annexed to Natal in 1897, being previously 
a part of Zululand. Prior to that time It 
was ruled by an hereditary dynasty under 
Brit, supervision. The area is 600 sq. m. 

Amaurovis (Gk amauros, dark), partial 
or total blindness where tlie outward 
appearance of the eye is unalTected. and 
usually caused by a.flectiou8 of the brain. 

Ama-Xosa, or Xosa, an imporUiut div. 
of tlie Bantu people. Thtur complexion 
is dark, nostrils broad. Bps thick, hair 
woolly. They arc sliarp-wittcd and 
courageous. They inhabit chictly Traus- 
kei, Tembuland, and Pondoland. 

Amaziah, or Amaziahn (r. 797-769 BC), 
literally ‘one strengthened by Yawch,’ 
9th King of Judah; succeeded his father 
Jehoasb, whose murder lie avenged (2 
Kings xiv. 5; 2 Chron. xxv. 3), and gained 
a great victory over Edom in tlic Valley of 
Salt, taking Selah of Petra. A. declared 
war on .Tchoash, King of Israel, but was 
defeated and taken prisoner. Jerusalem 
was taken and plundered. after 

having recovered his liberty, was slain at 
Lachish, where he fled froni a c onspiracy 
against him. 

Amazon, the largest riv. (if measured 
by vol. of w'atcr carried) in the world, 
flows through vS. America. It has a great 
network of tribs. which drain and water 
a vast extent of ter. It is jjulso designated 
by various local names according to the 
di.yts. through which it flows. To this 
riv., or especially the Peruvian portion of 
it, the name Maraflon Is frcjquently 
applied. Though some hold that Marafion 
is of Indian derivation, modern geo¬ 
graphers incline to trace it to the Sp. 
word marafla, which means (1) tangled 
imderwood; (2) a tangled skein; and 
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conclude that the word describes the Negro. The forest tracts which the great 
tortuous course of the riv. or the rough rlv. divides are to a large extent undis* 
countrj’^ through which it flows. So also turbed. The wide variety of evergreens 
geogiaphers tend to reserve the name includes valuable hardwoods. Through 
Marafion for the more N. of the 2 head the tangled growths the sun scarcely 
affluents of the A., the other being the penetrates, and the fauna and flora are 
Ucayali. Discovery of the riv. (1500) Is still incompletely classified, though sev. 
attributed to Vicente Yafiez Pinzon, a scientific expeditions have been made 
Spaniard. Ho called it the Kio Santa with that object. The most notable pro- 
Maria de la Mar Dulce, afterwards cor- duct of the basin is rubber, which early 
rupted into Mar Dulce. The word in the cent, was exported in large quan- 
A., the most general name for the riv., titles. Being wild rubber and difficult 
is said to bo derived from the Indian to collect, however, it stood no chance 
word amassona, a boat-destroyer, because in competition with the rubber of the 
the riv. at certain places and in certain E. Indies as soon as the plantations 
seasons is very dangerous; but the name came into bearing. During the First 
may simply have been suggested by the World War, therefore, when shipping 
encounters of the early Sp. explorers with was scarce and few imports c ould bo relied 
the fighting men of savage tribes who upon, the inhab. of the A. basin turned 
wore their hair long. Some difficulty in again to the growing of sugar-cane, corn, 
distinguishing the affluents makes the manioc, brazil-nuts, cinchona, cotton, 
exact estimation of the length of tiie riv. tobacco. Ipecacuanha, sarsaparilla, and 
itself subject to dispute. The length vanilla, all of which are now exported, 
given Is about ri300 m. with the Marafion; especially sugar, in commercial quantities, 
or between 3700 and 3000 m. with the Some rubber is still exported, chiefly from 
Ucayali (including tbo Apunimac); so Bel6m and Manaos; also hardwoods. So 
givat is the vol. of water discharged far progress in trade and agriculture has 
from its mouth, that frcish watc^r Is said l)ccn hampered by the difficulty of obtain- 
U^ be found on the surface of the ocean ing food supplies and inadequat/C trans- 
40 m. out. The riv. and its tribs. drain portation facilities. The Mam()r6-Ma- 
aii immense area—nearly one-half of S, deira railway, 220 m. in length, which 
America, about 2,700,000 sq. m. The was opened in 1012, has reduced transport 
prin. tiibs. are the Tocantins, the Xingii, difficiilties in one direction by c ircum- 
the Tapajos, the Madeira, the Purds, t,ho venting the 200 m. of rapids and falls of 
Ucayali, the Negro, the Yapura. the the great Madeira. Expeditions to study 
Nago, and the Morona. The Casiquiare, the industrial possibilities of the dist., as 
fi unique natural canal, covering 180 m., the Fleming expedition of 1919, and that 
connects the Orinoco with the Rio Negro, of the Amer. Rubber Mission hi 1923-4, 
and is a most interesting natural pheuo- give further promise of future develop- 
menon. The riv. with its tribs. to a ment. As yet, however, the land is for 
larg(‘ extent is navigable, but is rendered tln^ most part still virgin and veiy' difll- 
dangcrons by flfjods and rapids, e.g. the cult of access. Further knowh^dge was 
tidal xihcnomenon the bore or pororoca gained of the ter. in 1924, when an 
in the main stream of t he lowei' riv. The exT)edition under Dr Hamilton lUce ex- 
natural resources of the area have con- plored and mapped the Rio Negro with 
sequent ly been slow in development, the aid of a hydroplane. The pop. of 
The riv. flows through deep gorges and the A. basin is estimated at 1.500.000. 
vast foiest stretches which arc but tbirdy See A. R. Wallace, .4 Narratwv of Travels 
IK)iuilatcd. The climate is naturally hot on the. Amazon and Uio Ne^gro, 1853; 
and vaporous, but is rendered equable by II. W. Hates, The Naluralisl on the 
trade winds which blow regularly through masons, 18G3; J. Orton. 77ie Andes and 
the dry season. The riv, abounds in ihe Amazon, 1870; II. M. Tomlinson, The 
fish, but eatable meat and fruit are Nm f/je 1912; J. F. Woodroffe, 

difficult to ])rocure iu the locality. The The Upper lieaches of the Amazon, 1914; 
A. is subject to aim. liiundatioiiK. The K. (5. Orubb, Amazon and Andes, 1930; 
waters rise early in Nov. and reach their 1\ Fleming, Brazilian Adventure, 1933; 
maximum height in June, and then the F. McDermott., 7'he Amazing Amazon, 
vol. docreavses .steadily till the end of 1933; A. S. N. Wadia, A TJumsand Miles 
Oct. The rise and fall of some of the up the Amazon, 1936; E. P. Hanson, 
aflluenta are not coincident. The riv. is Journey to Manaos, 1938; W. N. Merry- 
navigable for ocean sUamers for some man. Northern Caballero, 1941; A. 
1000 m. to Manaos; anti Iqnitos, about Fiedler, Rwer of Singing Fish, 1948; 
2300 m. from the sea, is at the head of Willard Price, 7'he Amazing Amazon, 
navigation for ships of less than 14 ft 1952. 

draught. Bel6m, or Pard, on the Tocatins Amazonas: 1. Northernmost and 
channel, and Manao.s, on the Negia, are largo.st state of Briizil and a federal 
the 2 chief ports. The main channel of the state of the rep. It is watered by the 
A., though up to 6 m. wide, is dangerous Amazon, and has an area of 614,913 sq. 
to navigation owing to shifting is. and m. The country for the most part Is 
sand-banks; ocean vessels therefore u.se plain-land, covered with vast imdisturbed 
the Tocatins channel 200 m. to the S. forests, and subject to ann. flooding. 
In 1867 the riv. was ot»encd to the com- The chief products are India-rubber, 
mcreo of all nations at certain points, brazil-nuts, hardwood, and cacao. Valu- 
i.e. Tabatinga on the A.; CametA on the able vegetable products are also found. 
Tocatins; Santardm on the Tapajos; The cap., Manaos, is a flourishing tn. 
Borbaon the Madeira; Manaos on the Rio Pop. (Stoto) 530,920; (Manaos) 110,000. 
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2. N. dept, of Peru. Area 13,948 
sq. m. The rlvs. and mts of the country 
jfreatly impede trade, though Chacha- 
poyas, the cap., has a fine cathedral and 
airport. Pop. about 107,000 (plus 20,000 
Indians, estimated). 

3. Large ter. in extreme S. of Vene¬ 
zuela, adjoining 1. It is drained by the 
Orinoco and Rio Negro. It is covered 
with dense forests which supply valuable 
rubber. Cap. Puento Ayacusho. Pop. 
7000 (plus 40,000 Indlansh 

Amazons (Gk ‘breastless’), legendary 
race of female warriors said to have come 
from beyond the Caucasus and settled in 
Asia Minor. They were governed by a 
queen, and according to some authorities 
the female children had their right breasts 
cut off in order to facilitate their use of 
the bow. The male children w'ere killed 
or banished, and the race was preserved 
by periodical union with men of a different 
race. The A. constantly recur in Gk 
literature from Homer onwards, and were 
believed to have invaded Attica at a date 
corresponding to 1250 bc according to 
the Parian Marble. In art they are 
sometimes represented with two breasts, 
but with the right one bared. The legend 
of the A. is probably connected with 
Invasions of beardless nomads (Scythian 
and Mongolian) from the Russian steppe. 
See J. Forsdyke, Greece before Homer^ 
pp. 104 fl., 1956, 

Ambala, name of a dist. of E. Pun¬ 
jab, India, and its chief city. Here 
was ratified, in 1869, the treaty between 
Lord Mayo, Governor-General of India, 
and the Amir Shere All of Afghanistan. 

Ambassadors, diplomatic envoys sent 
by a king, or the head of a great state, to 
a foreign gov. to represent him, negotiate 
bis affairs, and guard the homo interests 
abroad. He bears credentials in the 
form of a sealed letter signed by the 
sovereign who sends the embassy, by 
which it is understood that his negotia¬ 
tions will bo regarded as if transacted 
by the sovereign himself. Tradition has 
estab. that only important kingdoms and 
states are at liberty to negotiate by means 
of A. proper. Lesser states negotiate 
by means of ministers of the second rank. 
An ambas. is distinguished from a 
minister of the second rank by the right of 
transacting his negotiations in the king’s 
presence in public and private, but in 
practice the sovereign with whom he has 
transactions is attended by his ministers. 
As representing the person of tlio sover¬ 
eign, an ambas. is entertained at the 
foreign court with ceremony and pomp. 
He is not subject to the laws of the state in 
which ho resides, and the exemption 
applies also to his suite, but violent abuse 
of this privilege may lead to his recall. 

Ambato, tn of Ecuador, cap. of Tun- 
guaragua prov., about 70 m. S. of Quito 
between Chimborazo and Cotopaxi; 
altitude 8435 ft. In 1698 A. was de¬ 
stroyed by an eruption of Cotopaxi, and 
again in 1796, 1949, and 1951 by severe 
earthquakes; but it is now recovering. 
It trades in grain, cochineal, and sugar, 
and has shoe manufactories. It is also a 
vine- and fruit-growing dist., the climate 


being temperate. A. is connected with 
Guayaquil and Quito. Pop. 38,500. 

Amber, anct cap. of Jaipur, now part 
of Rajasthan, India, about 5 m. from 
the city of Jaipur, the present cap. It is 
most picturesquely situated and contains 
the very fine Old Palace (1600) in excellent 
preservation. 

Amber, resinous fossil. The name Is 
Arabic, but has reached us through the 
French. Thales, one of the 7 sages of 
Greece, discovered its power of attraction 
when subjected to friction. Friction gener¬ 
ates negative electricity in A., and the 
word electricity is itself derived from the 
Gk word elektron, meaning A. Athough 
now a mineral product, was originally a 
distillation from an extinct coniferous 
tree. It frequently preserves within 
itself plant-stnictures and insects. The 
Gk legend is an explanation of its resinous 
origin. A. among the ancts was said to be 
the tears of the sisters of Phaethon, who, 
on account of their ^ief for Ids death, 
were metamorphosed into poplars. A. is 
of a golden hue varying greatly in in¬ 
tensity. The bluish tints occur when 
pyrites are present. A. is sometimes 
transparent and sometimes opaque. The 
cloudy appearance is caused by im¬ 
prisoned bubbles. The chemical formula 
is CioHieO. A. melts at 280° C. Succinic 
acid is obtained from A. by dry distilla¬ 
tion, and it is this that produces the 
aromatic odour familiar to those who have 
burned the substance. A. is obtained in 
greatest quantities at the Baltic. After 
storms quantities of A. arc found cast 
up on the shore. Systematic dredging 
and mining operations arc carried on in 
the sea and in the ‘blue earth.* A. 
has a wide distribution, being found in 
varying quantities in Europe, Austral¬ 
asia, and America. A., when immersed 
in a hot oil-bath, becomes soft, and pieces 
of it may be fused by dipping the re¬ 
quired parts in hot oil and pressing. 
A. is largely used for personal adorn¬ 
ments, vases, mouthpieces of pipes, etc. 
An artificial A. is occasionally substituted 
composed of copal, camphor, and tur¬ 
pentine, which is detected by the fact 
that it melts in cold ether, whereas real 
A. remains unchanged. 

Amber-fish, or Yellow-tail, spiny- 
finned fish of the genus Seriola and family 
Carangidae. These are larg(s active 
shoaling fishes, the larger Ki)eeies growing 
to about 6 ft. 

Amberg, Ger. tn in the Land of Bavaria 
(q.v.), 92 m. N. by E. of Munich (q.v.). 
It has medieval walls, a castle, and sev. 
fine old churches, including tlie i:)th-cent. 
Gothic St Martinskirvhe. There an* iron- 
working industries which daUi back to 
the 14th cent. I’op. 43,000. 


Amberpr, Christoph (l500-()2), Ger. 
painter, h. Nuremberg and d. Augsbiug. 
He painted in oil and in temrxTa, ehielly 
portraits, the most important which 
arc ‘The Emperor Charles V,’ 1532 
Berlin Museum; ‘Hieronymus Sulzer,* 
1542, Gotha; ‘Sebastian Miinster,* 1552* 
Berlin Museum; ‘A Portrait of a Man.’ 
Bnisscla Museum; and a Madonna in the 
cathedral of Augsburg. 
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Ambarprif. waxy substance found 
floating on the sea or in the gut of sperm 
whales. It seems to be associated with 
the beaks of the squid that the whale 
consumes. It has a fragrant musky 
odour when warmed, and is used in the 
form of an alcoholic extract as a highly 
valued flxative in fine perfumes, to which 
it imparts a subtle volvotiness and groat 
tenacity. It has been used in past 
cents, as a stimulant in nervous diseases 
and is still being used in the Far E. for 
its reputed aphrodisiac properties. 

Ambert, Fr. tn, cap. of an arron., in 
the dept of Piiy-dc-IJflme, on the Dorc. 
It has many old buildings. Textiles, 
paper, and cheese are nianuf. Pop. 7000. 

Ambianum, late Lat. name for Samaro- 
brira, the modem Amiens (q.v.). 

Ambidexterity, capacity of using both 
hands with equal facility. Some philo¬ 
sophers maintain that man is born 
ambidextrous, and that the habit of 
using the right hand in preference to the 
left is acquired. An argument against 
this theory is the fact that nearly all 
savage peox)le8 use the right hand more 
than the left. A. is cultivated in certain 
schools of drawhig. 

Amble, port in Northumberland, Eng¬ 
land, at the mouth of the R. Coquet, 1 i in. 
from Warkworth, with a good beac*h and 
caravan camping sites. Pop. 4800. 

Ambleside, mrkt tn of Westmorland, 
England, 13 m. NW. of Kendal, and } m. 
from tlic head of Lake Windermert?. 
Picturesquely sltiiatiHl, it has many 
literaiy assoeiations. In the vicinitj' are 
llydal Mount, Wordsworth’s house; Fox 
Howe, a summer residence of Thomas 
Arnold; and the Knoll, home of Harriet 
Martineau. It is an attractive tourist 
resort. Pop. 2400. 

Amblygonite, mineral similar In appear¬ 
ances to felspar. It is a lithium and alu¬ 
minium fluophosphate, Li(AIF)P 04 , and 
is list'd in commerce for the extraction of 
lithium. 

Amblyopia, dimness of vision not due 
tn refractive errors or organic disease of 
the eye. It may be congenital or ac¬ 
quired. In the lattei’ case it is some¬ 
times duo to hysteria, hut more often to 
the use of tobacco or ethyl and methyl 
alcohol, and in some coses to iioisons such 
as lead, arsenic, quinine, and ergot. 
The condition is progressive and may 
ultimately, though rarely, had to total 
blindness. The centre of tlie fleld of 
vision is most affected, and there arc 
hllrnl sx>ot8 for both red and green. The 
cause is said to be retrobullar neuritis 
or inflammation of the eyeball part of 
the ox)tic nerve. The treatment consists 
in avoidance of t he predisxiosing cause. 

Amblyopsis (Gk ambJus, obtuse; d/w, 
eye), the Kentucky blind-fishes, a species 
belonging to the tcleost onler Miero- 
cyi)rini. They live in subtciTancan 
waters and have very degenerate eyes. 

Amblypodi, extinct group of large 
ungainly ungulate mammals which lived 
in Palaeocime and Eocene times. 

Amblystoma (Gk ambhis, obtuse ;s#o??ia, 
mouth), genus of salamandiu's of the 
order th-odela, mainly found in N. and 


8 . America. The larva of A. tigrinum 
is the axolotl, which at this stage may 
become sexually mature and lay eggs; 
It occurs in the U.8.A., Vancouver, and 
Mexico. Some axolotls never normally 
motamoriihose Into A.s, but may be made 
to undergo the change by administration 
of thyroid gland. 

Ambo, reading pulpit for the reading of 
the Gospel and the Epistle in early 
basilicas. 

Amboise, Georges d* (1460-1510), Fr. 
cardinal and statesman. He gained the 
favour of the Duke of Orleans, and 
through his influence was made Arch¬ 
bishop of Narbonne (1492) and subse¬ 
quently of Rouen (1493). On the 
accession of the Duke of Orlcjms to the 
throne as Louis XII, A. was made 
cardinal and chief minister. His foreign 
and domestic policies were moderate and 
beneficial. On the death of Alexander 
VI he hoped to become pope, but was 
unsuccessful, and the remainder of his 
life was occupied with abortive scheming. 
He was buried at Rouen, where a fine 
Renaissance tomb was erected. 

Amboise, historic Fr. tn in the dept of 
Indre-et-Loire, on the Loire (q.v.). Its 
ohatiau, one of the finest of the Loire 
chateaux, rises on a terrai'c above the 
riv., and was a residence of the Valois 
(q.v.) until an attempt in 1560 by the 
Huguenots (q.v.) to carry off the young 
king Francis II (q.v.). It was damaged 
during the Second World War. but has 
since been restored; the beautiful Gothic 
‘King’s Lodge’ dates from the 15th cent., 
as does also the tiuj' Chapel of St-Hubert, 
which is thought (‘oritaiii the remains 
of Leonardo da Vinci (q.v.). There are 
other notable buildings in the tn, including 
a 12tb-cent. church. The priu. nmnufs. 
are agric. machinery and textiles. Pop. 
6500. 

Amboyna, Amboina, or Ambon, is. and 

tn in Moluccas, Indonesia, in the Banda 
Sea, 7 m. S. of the SW. coast of Ceram. 
The interior is mountainous with a 
fertile coastal plain. Agric. iiroducts 
include nutmegs, cloves, rice, and sugar. 
The tn on the S. coast exports copra and 
spices. I’ortuguese, Brit., and Dutch 
forts were estab. in the IGth and 17 th 
cents, (a massacre of British took place 
at A. by the Dutch, 1623). Occupied 
by the Japanese in Second World War, 
and bocamo part of Indonesia in 1950. 
Area c. 20^000 sq. m.; T»op. c. 40,000. 

Ambraoia, tn of aiict Epirus. It was 
colonised r. 640 Bc by Corinth. It became 
a democracy, but retained strong alle¬ 
giance to Corinth. In the Polopomiosiati 
war it played an important part. During 
the Macedonian supremacy it was autono¬ 
mous, but eventually bi^came the cap. of 
Pyrrhus’s kingdom. 

Ambracian Gulf, sec Arta, Git^f of. 

Ambriz, Portuguese seaport W. 
Africa, which exports produce of the 
numeitnis plantations of the dist., princi¬ 
pally vegetable oils. 

Ambrose, St (c, 340-07), one of the 
most celebrat ed fathers of the Church, b. 
Treves, in Gaul, whore his father was prae¬ 
torian piefcct. After practising at the 
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Rom. Bar lie was appointed governor of 
Liguria imd Aemllia and made his otficial 
residence at Milan. In 374, while pre¬ 
paring to keep order at the episcopal 
election there, he was chosen bishop by 
popular acclamation, although he was 
still a catechumen. A. was consecrated 
on 7 Dec., a date which is now observed 
as his feast. He had accepted the post 
with extreme reluctance; but he proved 
to be one of the greatest bishops of all 
time, helping to crush Arianism, and even 
venturing to rebuke the Kiniieror Theo¬ 
dosius for the massacre of Thessalonica 
(3i)()). He combined politiciil genius with 
great theological acumen and a polished 
literary style. It was largely duo to his 
preaching that St Augustine rec eived the 
light of faith. 

Ambrosia, mythical food of the gods, 
their drink being nectar. The word 
signifies ‘immortal,* and A. was said to 
be able to bestow immortality on mortals, 
as in the case of Tithonus and Berenice. 
A. w^as also mythically applied to woxmds 
and used as a hairdressing. 

Ambrosian Chant, name given to the 
collected plainsong of the early Church, 
arranged by St Ambrose (q.v.). Of these 
chants we have no extant specimens, or, 
if wo have, they are indistinguishable 
from the Gregorian chants of Pope 
Gregory, by which they were superseded 
in the 6th cent. 

Ambrosian Library, famous library at 
JViilan founded (1609) in memoi-y of St 
Ambrose by Cardinal Borromeo. It 
numbers 400,000 vols. and 10,000 M!SS. 
Among its most famous possessions arc 
a Gk Pentatoueh, 5th (rent., a .Tosephiis 
on papyrus, a Plautxis, and a commentary 
on the I^salms by *St .Jerome. In air 
attacks In the Second World War fire 
severely damaged the bxiildiug, but the 
most valuable contents were saved from 
destruci ion. 

Ambrosius Aurelianus, or Emrys (fl. 
ath edit.), Blit, military leader, probably 
of Rom. stock. He is referred to by 
Gildas, and is stiid to liavo driven the 
Saxons back to the is. of Thanet. 

Ambulance (Lat. ambulare, to go, 
through Fr. hdpital ambulant), conveyance 
in which the disabled in battle or in 
civil life are roiriovcd to hoHi>ita], or in 
which patienta are treated in default of 
hospital wards. I’or field use A. wagons 
were first introduced by the French as late 
as the end of the 18th cent. Larrey 
(1766-1842) was the inventor, and had the 
fervent sui)port of Napoleon. Improve¬ 
ments were made by the French on tho 
method of Larrey, e.g. a corps of stretcher- 
bearers was organised. In tho Crimean 
War tho British had no systematic A. 
corps, and attention to this dept was only 
given after Lord Herbert’s commission of 
1857-8. This method of first aid was 
subsequently adopted by other powers, 
and by the convention of Geneva (1864) the 
patients and tlie A. stall were secured 
neutral protection. Various Independent 
charitable societies render A. aid in time 
of war. A civil A. association was first 
organised in England in 1878 by the 
Knights of St John. Tliis society pro¬ 


vided training in first aid, that assistance 
might bo at hand for those who sustained 
Injuries in civil life. The success of tho 
enterprise led to tho formation of A. 
corps in all parts of tho country, and 
now policemen, railwaymen, and factory 
employees hold certificates of the associa¬ 
tion. This society also provides auxil¬ 
iary relief forces which co-operate with 
the Royal Army Medical Corps in treat¬ 
ing those who are Injured in time of 
war. The evolution of A. work htis been 
rapid and a notable success. An A. 
service is one of tho provisions of the 
Brit. National Health Service (iuauguratod 
in 1948), and tho National Health Service 
Act, 1040, placed on local authorities the 
duty of administering it. 
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Ambulatory, in archilecdurc, tlie space 
enclosed by a colonnade or an arcade*. 
It is the iiaino used for any part of a 
building intended for walking in, as tlie 
aisles of a catliedral or church. In tlw^ 
peripteral temple of tiie Greeks the lateral 
or flanking porticos arc properiy termed 
A.s; and tiie cloister of a monasterv is 
surrounded by an A. 

Ambuscade, or Ambush (obsolete 
Embush). Both words are derived ulti- 
maitdy from tlio late Lat. imboscare. As 
the derivation sliows, tiiis term originally 
signified a military mameuvro wliercl)y 
troops were concealed in wooclcd ground 
in order to make a covtiit attack on tho 
enemy, but now the word is more loosely 
used to denote a surprise attack of any 
description. An A. is an obvious inan- 
(jcuvrc of self-defence and is employed in 
tlio most rudimentary warfare. Ditches, 
IninchoH, ami covers (d tliat nature are 
merely developments of this simple ruse. 
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The great advantage to be derived from 
an A. is the fact that by its skilful mani¬ 
pulation a small company of men may 
gfiin the supremacy over troops which far 
outmimher them. The wide range of 
modern appurtenances of war and more 
advanced military tactics have made the 
ernnloyment of the simple ambush useless. 

Ameer, nee Emir. 

Amelanohier, genus of small deciduous 
.shrubs and trees,.! a.nily Rosoc’cae, about 
2,") species. A. ovalis, tlie Snowy Meapilus, 
of S. Eui’oije, and A. canadensis, t.he 
Shad-bush of N. America, are popular in 
gardens. 

Ameland, one of the Friesian Is. 
situatc'd off the coast of Friesland, 
Netherlands. The inhab. are mostly 
fishermen. Pop. 3000. 

Amelia: 1. Port on Pemba Bay in 
Portuguese K. Africa, a great natural 
harbour capable of development. 

2 . Is. in Nassau co., Florida, U.S.A., 
about 13-5 m. long. 

Am61ie-le8-Bains (formerly Bains- 
d’Aries), Fr. spa in the dept of Pyr6u6es- 
Orien talcs. Its sulphur springs were 
known to the Romans. IVip. 2U00. 

Amen, Amun, or Ammon, originally 
an obscure deity of Thcl)cs; became the 
supreme deity with the victory of th<i 
18th (Tliehan) dynasty over the Hyksos, 
when the rivalry of Ra (q.v.), the older 
supreme sun-god of Heliopolis, was 
eliminated by the association of A. with 
Ra os Amcii-Ra. The priests of Amon- 
Ra at Thebes became veu’y rich and 
powerful. Other centres of his worship 
were Siwa and Napata. He is usually 
represented in human form (sometiine.s 
with a rain’s lica(i). with 2 very tall 
feathers on Ids head; 8omctlm(‘s as a ram. 

Amen, Heb. liturgical word of affirma¬ 
tion; also used as a response at the 
conclusion of a doxology, prayer, etc, 
.lustin Martyr is the first of the fathers 
who speaks of this latter use. The word 
varies in meaning according to its po.sltion. 
It lias usually afiual or detaelied position, 
and signifies ‘So let it he.’ The use in 
the gospels of A. (or more frequently a 
double A., trails, in A.V. ‘verily, verily’) 
i.s peculiar. The ‘fiat’ force of the word 
is there lf»st, and it merely lays stress on an 
important statement about to he made. 

Amende Honorable was in the old 
laws a public' t'onfessiou made by peusons 
guilty of crimes coming under the head 
of public scandals, and was accounted 
«.n infamous punishment. Jt might also 
he a public acknowledgment of an injury 
to the reputation and honour of another; 
and in England the expre.ssion is used 
when a person publicly admits any uTong 
done to another. 

Amendment, legal term signifying the 
eorroetion of mistakes in the written 
records of judiciaJ iiroceedings. For A. 
in the sense used in parliament and public 
nu'otings see Hoitsk of Commons (Fuo- 
< ’KDUiuc). In anct times, once proceedings 
were entered on record no A. liowevcr 
formal or trifling was permitted. This 
caused much inconvenience and expense, 
as an unsuccessful suitor, finding a mis¬ 
take in the record made by a court 


offlclol, could deprive his opponent of the 
benefit of a judgment. An ordinance of 
Edward I required the judges to record 
the pleas iilaeod before them and forbade 
them to amend the court records. The 
hardship caused by this ordinance neces¬ 
sitated the passing of a series of statutes 
of A. and statutes of jeofails (jeo fail or 
j’ai failli); the former permitted certain 
specific errors in the record to be amended, 
and by the latter judges were empowered 
to proceed to judgment notwithstanding 
such errors. The rules of court have been 
progressively modlflod until to-day when 
almost any A, in civil causes is allowed, 
T>rovidod that the A. does not subject the 
defendant to a larger pecuniary liability 
or embarrass him. In (Timinal causes 
the practice is more stringent, and once 
the indictincut has lieen formulated at. tlu' 
tijssizes no A. is allowed. This stringency 
docs not apply to the early stages of a 
criminal cause in the magistrate’s court, 
and it is for this reason that defence is so 
often reserved till after the committal of 
the prisoner to the assize court. The 
present law and practice of the courts is 
based mainly upon the' .ludicature Act, 
1873. and, in Scotch courts, on the Court 
of .Sessions Act, 1868. 

Amenemhat. name of 4 Egyptian 
kings of the 12th dynasty. See EoYKr, 
The Middle Kingdom. 

Amenhotep, or Amenophis, name of 
4 famous I’haraohs of Egypt. A. I 
(c. 1,'>70 nc), the son of Amasis I, con¬ 
quered Nubia and Mesopotamia. A. 
II, son of Thothmes HI, fl. c. 1500 no. 
Ho WOK an energetic ruler, who suppressed 
a revolt in Asia. A. HI, son of Thothmes 
IV, 11. c. 1450 Bc. He devoted his reign 
to building. He constructed the great 
temples ut Thebes, of which the ruins of 
the temple of Luxor remain. The Vocal 
Meninon, mentioned in Herodotus and 
Tacitus, is one of two colo-ssal statues 
which stood before his funerary temple 
(no hmger existent). A. IV was Akhnatoii 
(q.v.). 

Amenophis, see Amenhotep. 

Amenorrhoea, see Menstruation. 

Amentet, Egyptian goddess, the per¬ 
sonified West (Amenic). She was often 
represented welcoming the dead to her 
realm, where she also received the setting 
sun. 

Amercement, or Amerciament (from 
the Fr. d inerd', from the Lat. merces, 
payment), torm in O.E. law used tc) 
denote an arbitrary pticuniary forfeit 
imposed on an offender by a jury' of his 
equals in status, or. if in the supreme 
courts, by the coroner. The amoimt of 
the pecuniary penalty was quite arbitrary, 
and was originally an alternative to a 
forfeiture of goods. The word in modeni 
usages has practically lost its old technical 
sense, and is confined to poetical phraseo¬ 
logy, where it has merely the meaning of 
a loss, fine, or deprivation of any kind. 

America, general name given to tho 
2 continents which form the VV. hemi¬ 
sphere, extending approximately from 
beyond 75® N. lat. to below 55® S. lat. 
Tho name, derived from Amerigo Vespucci 
(q.v.), who only reached the mainland of 
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American ArchitecHirt. 


N. A. sev. years aTter the disoorery of the there of the jjlotia^fttie 
New Worila, Is an histodeal aedd^t* 4t homioe 

resMstlvidT. M apieHed to both N. and estab., a more formal and anmtions l^pe 
S. JL die nmm is a&o anomalous, lor the of arohiteoturo was introduced pom 
i oontinents have Uttle In common and England. A splendid ex^ple exists in 
are edl but disconnected physically. Williamsburg:, founded 1691 «« the now 
Oeolog^te, seeking an explanation of the cap, of Vi^lnia, and r^tored to Its 
grouping of the oontinents of the world in original appearance from 1S{25 on^rds, 
the tetrahedral deformation of the earth’s regardless of cost. Here is the han^ome 


ing N. and 8. A. as a single geographical vaguely reputed to have been designed 
unit. There is, however, a reoogmisod by Wren (q.v.), and certainly character- 
tendency in all land masses to assume Istic of his style. Other fine buildings ap 
the form of pyramids, with their vertices the country mansion of Wostover in 
directed towards the S. This Is strikingly Virginia, c. 1726, and George Washing- 
exemplified in the form of both N. and ton’s home at Mount Vernon (1743, 
8 . A. Again, in some respects the general eulaiged 178r)). From c. 1720 onwards 
outlines of both are similar, and both the influence of the Eng. Palladian style, 
have ranges of volcanic mts in the W'^ and later that of Robert Adam (q.v.), is 
running almost duo N. and S., and both very apparent. The White House at 
arc watered by simlJar groat rivs. The Washington was built in 1792-9, and 
physical features of both are on a raster the Capitol at Washin^on was begun in 
scale than tho physical features of 1793. Thomas Jefferson (q.v.), ixliose 
Europe. The riva. are extremely long, name is familiar as the third President of 
the lakes very large, the prairies or llanos the U.8.A., but who also praetised 
extensive. For the rest, how'ever, the architecture, built himself a charming 
diversities are so great that it is more house called Monticello in Virginia 
convenient to treat them separately. (1796-1809), and designed, among other 
For the geology, ethnology, fauna and tilings, the Capitol at Itichmond, Virginia 
flora of A. see North America and (1783-9). America was now independent 


80UTH America; for physical features, 
climate, products, inanufs., forms of gov., 
hist., etc., see Canada, Mexico, United 
States of America, and the various 
countries of Centra!. America; and 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and other 
countries of 8. A. 

American Architecture is hero treated 
as the architecture of the United States 
only: other parts of America are dealt 
with elsewhere (see Canadian Archi¬ 
tecture and Latin Aaierica, Archi¬ 
tecture). 

There wore Sp. settlomcnts on the coast 
of Florida, etc., before the end of tlio 
16th cent.; hut for all practical purposes 
the story of A. A. liegiiis in the Brit, 
colonies of Virginia (founded in 1607) and 
New England (founded by tho Jllgrim 
Fathers in 1620). In each case the colon¬ 
ists erected no permanent buildings dur¬ 
ing tbeli* first years, being preoccupied 
with defending themselves against the 
Indians and contenting themselves with 
temporary wooden buildings protected iiy 
stockades. Within a generation a small 
brick Gothic church (still standing) was 
erected at Jamestown in Virginia in 1632, 
and other brick buildings follow^ed. In 
New England, where no brick was avail¬ 
able, all the houses were timber-framed, 
covered with ‘clapboards’ (weather- 
boarding), and roofed with shingles. This 
type of liuilding bocamo very popular in 
Now England, and still continues to bo 
repeated. The beautiful parsonage at 
Topsfleld, Massachusetts (1683), is a fine 
surviving example; another is the ‘House 
of the Seven Gables’ at Salem, Massa¬ 
chusetts. In 1623 tho Dutch founded 
New Amsterdam, which was captured 
by the British in 1664 and rechrlstencd 
‘New York’; but not a trace remains 


of Britain, but continued to follow her 
architectural fashions; so in duo course 
the ‘Greek Revival,’ the ‘Gothic Revival,* 
and the ‘Free Classic Revival* arrived 
from across the Atlantic. In llie third 
quarter of tho 19th cent., however, tho 
architect H. H. Richardson (<i.v.) intro¬ 
duced a ‘Romanesque Revi^a^ wliich 
showed some originality; ami Ids pupil, 
L. Sullivan (q.v.), attempted to d(;vise a 
new Amer. style, independent of all 
revivals and obsolete traditions, notably 
in tho Transportation Building at the 
World’s Fair, Chicago (1893). His maritio 
fell, in turn, upon his brilliant pupil, 
Frank Lloyd Wright (q.v.), who becaino 
the leading nrcldtect of America by tho 
middle of tho 20th cent.; but from v. 
1900 to c. 1950 most of tho important 
bidldings in the IJ.S.A. were designed by 
arcliitec-ts trained in the classical tradition 
at tho Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris; 
though some of them favoured (iotldc. 
especially for churciies and for collegiate 
buildings. Their names, wdth their i)rin. 
buildings, arc dealt with separately 
(see Corbett, H. W.; Cram, 1 L A.; 
Gilbert, C.; Hunt, R. M.; McKim, 
C. F.). The invention of tho skvserapor 
(q.v.) in the latt/Or part of the lOtli c<‘nt. 
was duo pfirtly U) the Iremondouslv high 
cost of land in tho centre of Now York 
and other Amer. cities; but partly to tho 
nature of tho rock subsoil of Now York, 
capable of sust^iining immenso loads. 

Political and racial persecution in Ger¬ 
many and central Europe during the 
second quarter of the 20th cent, led to 
the settlement in America of many dis- 
tin^ished architects. Many became 
profs, in Amer. univs.: all created large 
practices and became dominating forces 
in the trend of architectural design (see 
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Th6 U.S.A. lifts bscotue an Increasinffly 
important centre of art, owing to the 
great benefactions of her millionaires. 
Thus the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
In Now York City, already one of the 
great museums of the world, has been 
enriched by legacies of their entire art 
collections by the late Benjamin Altman 
and Henry Frick, in each case the gifts 
being estimated as worth some 25 million 
dollars; and the museum thus acquired 
some of the finest specimens of the work 
of Rembrandt, Hals, and other European 
old masters {nee F. H. Taylor, Art 
Treasures of the Metropolitan ^ 1953). A 
more recent foundation (1929) made 
possible by munificent private support is 
tlie Museum of Modern Art, New York, 
which under the direction of Alfred H. 
Barr, Jr, has acquired examples of over 3 '^ 
new development in 20 th-cent, painting, 
sculpt lire, and design. The National 
Collection of Fine Arta at the Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D.C., and the 
National Gallery of Art, formed through 
the gifts of the late Andrew Mellon, 
together constitute* what may be regarded 
as the National Galleries of the U.^.A. 
A nucleus was the bequest of Harriet 
Lane Johnston, consisting of paintings 
by Boochey, Constable, Hoppner, Law¬ 
rence, Romney, Reynolds, Luini, and 
others. About the same time Charles 
L. Freer of Detroit gave his extensive art 
collection, including works by (Jhincse 
and Jap. artists, and also representative 
t*xamplt*s of the work of Amer. painters, 
Whistler being extensively represented. 
The next gift of importance was the 
collection of 2 t old mtisters given 
b 3 * Ralph Cross Johnson, including work.s 
by C'oqucs, Flinck, Francia, Gains- 
borougli, Guardi, Hogarth, Lawrence, 
Lotto, Maes, Mainardl, Van Orley, Roe- 
burn, Rembrandt, Romne 3 % Rubens, 
Titian, Turner, and Wilson; and in 1907 
Wm T. Evans inaugurated Ids gift of 
paintings by contemporary Amer. artista, 
which by 1910 numbered 1.51 paintings by 
107 lirtists. In 1929 John Gallatly ga\e 
his collection, which includtd 142 paint¬ 
ings b 3 ' 44 Amer. artists and 22 by 
European artists, including Gonzales, 
<iuardi, Puvis de Chavannes, Rubens, 
Tiepolo, and Van Dj'ck. In 1935 came 
the annoimeement of the plans of Andrew 
W. Mellon to present to the gov. his groat 
collection of paintings and also to furnish 
funds with which to erect at Wiishington a 
building, to be ciilled the National Gallery 
of Art, or a similar name. The com¬ 
pletion of those plans was expected to 
place the U.S.A. upon an eqnalitj' with 
other nations in rc'gard to great art 
possessions. The building under the 
Mellon fund was complet/ed in 1940, and 
is known as the National Gallery of Art, 
the foxmicr National Gallery of Art of the 
Smithsonian Institution being now known 
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meatiotiftd m&re, bontftW a iiiiiiiiber 
wotkft by cxmtemimvary 
n^nnaneikt ^olleqtloti la tha JNallMI 
GftUecy formed under the Meiion.Umf 
includes ttje Mellon colleotioii iSd 
paintings, chiefly of the It., Flein4. 
Dutch, Eng., and Amer. schools, and M 
pieces of sculpture of the It. Renaissance, 
as well as the Kress collection of 376 
paintings, 18 pieces of sculpture, and 
400 Amor, prints. 

Famous painters of all countries are 
well represented in the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts, among the most notable being 
Fra Angelico, Rogier van der Weyden, 
Fiorenzo di Lorenzo (‘Madonna and Child 
and St Jerome’), Piero dcUa Francesca 
(‘ Madonna and Child *), Andrea IVlantegna. 
Velazquez (‘ Don Baltazar and his Dwarf 
and ‘Infanta Maria Theresa’), El Greco 
(‘Fray Felix Hortensio’), J. M. W. Turner 
CThe Falls of the Rhino at SehofChausen ’ 
and ‘Tho Slave Ship’), Manet (‘Kneeling 
Monk’), Gauguin, and Van Gogh (‘The 
Postman Roulin ’). The paintings in the 
Fogg Art Museum (Harvard Univ.), 
Hhfch was founded by a bequest of Mi’s 
Elizabeth Fogg (1891), include many by 
It. masters —iVa Angelico, Ghirlandaio. 
Botticelli, Simone Martini, Giovanni di 
Paolo, Girolamo di Benvenuto, and 
Cosima Tura; also, of tho Sp. school, 
paintings by Luis Borrassa, Ribera, and 
Murillo, and, of tbo Fr.. paintings by 
G^’zanne. Monet, Renoir, Degas, Forain, 
Manet, and Toulouse-Lautrec; and also 
paintings by Copley, Gainsborough, and 
Van Dyck. The Ai’t Institution of 
Chicago has a collection of over 1000 
paintings, including Fr., Dutch, Flemish, 
It., and Amer., together with prints and 
drawings by Rembrandt, Whistler, 
M 6 r 3 'on, Toulouse-Lautrec, Zorn, Bresdin, 
and others. The (Cincinnati Art Museum 
has paintings bj’' Mantegna (‘Tarquin and 
the Cumaean Sibyl’), Lucoto Cranach the 
elder (‘ 8 t Helena’), Bernardino Luini, 
Lorenzo di Oredi, Bronzino, Frans Hals 
(‘A Dutch Family’). Rembrandt, Van 
l)yek (‘John, Count of Nassau’), (ierard 
T(V Boreh (‘A Music Party’), El Greco, 
Murillo, Gainsborough (‘ Viscount Downe ’), 
and a largo group of Turner and Whistler 
ju’ints. In the W’m Rockhill Nelson 
Gallery of Art. Kansas (Mty (opened in 
1933), are paintings by Titian, Veronese, 
Hals, Rubens, Goya, Rembrandt, Cara¬ 
vaggio, Tiepolo, El Greco, Hobbema, 
Poussin, (lande, Robert, Millet, Van 
Gogh, Ingres, Tintoretto, and Joos van 
Glecve. In tlie (Jarnegie Institute, Pitts¬ 
burgh. founded in 1896, considerable 
interest is shown in contemporary Amer. 
paintings, and an international exhibition 
of i>aiiitings is held here annually. The 
permauent exhibits of the Citj’^ Art 
Museum, St Louis (reorganised 1909), 
include Kuroiiean and Amer. paintings 
—among them El Greco’s ‘.St Paul.’ 
Fine collections also exist at Cleve¬ 
land, Detroit, Philadelphia, and Toledo. 
In Brazil a great art collection has grown 
up in the last few years, the S&o I'aulo 
^luseum founded in 1947, largely by the 
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vigforous effort of Senator Assis Chateau- of 700,000, conducted a number of 
brland. It now contains a Picture strikes, and then quickly docimea, lae 
Callery (strong In Fr. Impressionists), A. F. L. was led hy Samuel Gompeip, a 
Schools of Art, Exhibition ]^ll8 for con- shrewd organiser of Brit, birth and Duten- 
temporary work, and an editorial dept Jewish blood. Its policy w^, from the 
publishing art magazines. Orst, conservative: it took the capitamt 

American Association for the Advance- system for granted; and it made ^^tute 
nient of Science was the name given in j bargains with employers with as ijttle 
1847 to the new^ organisation of the former reliance on the use of strikes as possible. 
‘Association of American (Geologists and No distinction of nationalitj’^, creed, or 
Naturalists.’ Tlie first meeting was held colour was to affect the rights of meinlicr- 
on 20 Sept. 1848. The objects of the ship. By 1900 labour, under the aegis of 
association ai*e ‘to further the work of the A. F. L., had become a power that no 
scientists, to facilitate co-operation among statesman could ignore. By ceaseless 


them, to improve the etlectivoncss of 
sclon<*o in the promotion of human wel¬ 
fare, and to increase public- imderstanding 
and appreciation of the importance and 
promise of tlie riietho<ls of science in 
human progress.’ In addition a number 
of independent organisations and socicd-ics 
are affiliated. The income which accrues 
from the permanent endowment of the 
association Is mainly granted in aid of 
scientific research. The H.Q. of the 
association are at 1515 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N\V., Washington 5, and the 
present number of members is about 
50,000. 

American Bankers Association, founded 
in the U.S.A. in 1875 ‘to promote the 
usefulness of banks,’ represented in its 
membership in 195(j more than 99 per 
cent of the nation’s banking resources. 
The 17,385 members included 13,906 
head offices, 3303 branch banks, and 176 
from foreign countries. Through the 
years its services have changed and 
expanded to deal with new techniques of 
management and operation, and relation¬ 
ships with the public;, the gov., and such 
components of the economy as agricul¬ 
ture, manufacturing, inorchaiidising, and 
transport. Between the ami. conven¬ 
tions the association is governed by 
its Executive (youncil composed of 
members elected from each state and the 
District of Columliia. Day to day 
activities are conducted by a permanent 
staff at the national II.Q. in New York 
City. The association has 2 major pro¬ 
jects in banking education: the American 
Institute of Banking and the Graduate 
School of Banking. The institute oflei-s 
courses to bank people in 465 cities and 
towns throughout the U.S.A., and in 
1956 had an active mem])ership of 
127,006, with 68,599 enrolments in its 
classes. The Graduate Scliool, for 
advanced study by bank officers, is con¬ 
ducted at liutgors Univ., New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, Avith an anu. attendance of 
about 1100. 

American Blight, a pest Arery roinmon 
to apple-trees. It may bo easily recog¬ 
nised by its dark brown colour and white; 
covering. Spraying is essential to get rid 
of It. 

American Civil War, see U.S.A. 

American College Yells, see GHEERiNa. 

American Federation of Labour, com¬ 
bination of craft and industrial unions 
founded in 1881 in Pittsburgh, Penn¬ 
sylvania. It took the place of the 
Knights of Labour founded in 1869, which 
in the early eighties had a membership j 


agitation the federation hastened com¬ 
pulsory education of the young, compen¬ 
sation for accidents to employees in 
industry, and health and sanitary regula¬ 
tions for all workei*s. It also pressed 
for tine supi)rossion of competitive convict 
labour and the rcstrietioii of alien immi¬ 
gration. During Roosevelt’s New Deal 
the A. F. L. continued to represent most 
of the large craft unions; but beside it 
there arose a powerful now organisixtion, 
the Congress of Industrial Organisations 
(C.I.O.), which repi*csented unskilled 
workers and labour in the masH-i)rodii<‘- 
tion industries. Under the CM.O. col¬ 
lective baigaiiiingreceived alUiw impetus; 
but tliero has Inevitably been souk; rivalry 
between the 2 bodies. In foreign affairs 
the federation has supported Amer. 
participation in the; World Oourt; the 
limitation of armaments; and Pliilippine 
independence—mainly to stop tljc immi¬ 
gration of Filii)iuo labour. In general 
the A. F. L. has been strongly opposed 
to Fascism whenever it appeared. In 
1933 it voted a boycott of Ger. goods and 
services until the (ler. Gov. recognised 
the rights of the working ])ef»ple of Ger¬ 
many to form independent trade unions; 
and in 1935 it voted eoncurreneo with tlie 
League of Nations in declaring Italy an 
outlaAv nation. In 1949 the federation 
came out strongly for full aid to Great 
Britain. There is now a labour dejxt and 
employment bureau in each of the Amer, 
states. The federation’s official organ is 
the Awerican Federafio)nst. 

American Independence, War of, see 
United States of America, lliatary. 

American Indians, aboriginal ])op. of 
America. Tlie use of the word ‘ Indian ’ is 
a misnomer duo to Columbus’s belief that 
lie had found a new route to India. Tin; 
name was kept, ‘ American’ being added to 
distinguish th(;m from the quite different 
ra<;es of India. 

The A. I. are of tlie Mongoloid stock, 
being related to the Old World Mongols 
and having presumably originated in the 
Old World and crossed to America by tdie 
Bering Straits. All the Amer. Indian 
groups are physically very similar, with 
straight black hair, copper-coloured skin, 
aquiline nose, and prominent jaw. To¬ 
day, however, the A. I. seldom remain in 
racially pure eomimmities and are mix(;d 
with many other stocks (especially with 
whites) and have been affected by many 
different cultures, only a few indigenous 
Indian cultures still being in existeneo 
comparatively unaffected by outside 
contact. 
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A. I. may oouveniently be dlrided into 
many large dlvs., which are based on differ¬ 
ences of cnltnro and language. Owing to 
intensive movement and interpenetration 
of tribes their distribution is a complex 
one. By * tribe* is meant a distinct 
political group, and tribal boundaries are 
not necessarily the same oa those based on 
language or culture. The main ‘culture 
areas’ usually distinguished arc, in N. 
America: the Plains Area of the Middle 
W., based upon bison himting; the 
Plateau and Basin aretis to the W., near 
the Rockies; the California area, based on 
the acorn as staple food; the NW. or 
Paoiflo Coast area, based on dependence 
on salmon and sea food; the Eskimo area 
of the far N.; the Mackenzie area in the 
semi-arctic lands, based on the use of the 
caribou; the E. Woodlands area of the E. 
United States; the SE., based on maize, 
squash, and olher vegetable foods; the 
SW. of Arizona and N. Mexico). In 
e(‘ntral or Meso-America are the Mayan 
and Aztec culturt^s; in S. America are the 
(’hibcha area immediately to the S. of 
(’osta Rica; the Inca area of the highlands 
of Eoviador and neighbouring ters.; the 
Uuanaco area of the S., including Pata¬ 
gonia; tlie Amazon area of the Brazil 
forests; and the Antilles or Carib area of 
the Caribbean is. All these are marked 
by differences of economy, social organisa¬ 
tion, culture, and language. Within eocli 
are many variations and many tribes, too 
many to list here. The most important 
are listed separately. 

Besides classification by culture area, 
the N. Amcr. Indian tribes are classified by 
language. Tboro are many distinct stocks 
recognised in these many and diverse 
langiiages, the most important being 
Eakimoan-Aleutian ; Alffotujnian, including 
many languages of the Atlantic^ coast 
area; Iroquoiany languages spoken in 3 
distinct areas—Lakes Erie and Ontario, 
E. Virginia and N. Carolina, and 8. 
Allegheny country; Muskogeariy spoken 
in the Culf region of U.S.A.; Siouari: 
Cadiioan of the S. Plains; Shoshonean of 
the Great Basin region: Athabcuikan, 
spoken in 3 areas—W. central Canada, the 
Paciffc Coast, and the SW. United States; 
and iSalisfian of the NW'. Coast. There 
ar(; many smaller stocks, the distribution 
of which is cxtrt'mely complex. These 
languages difTer from one another in botli 
phonetic and merjihological respects. 
Soim^ are polysyuthetic or holophrastic, 
with long words each Incorporating many 
notions; others are inliective, like Latin; 
others are analytic, like English or agglu¬ 
tinative like Turkish. 

Or {{final Nundfcrs and Causes of 
De<rcase. The best available statistics 
indicate that at the time Columbns 
landed there wore living in N. America 
apT>roximately 1.2^)0,000 Indians. By 
1917 there were <\stimated to be about 
380,000, and to-day there are perhaps 
.500,000. Factors that led to this decrease 
include smallpox and other epidemics; 
tubei*culosis; sexual diseases: wliisky and 
attendant dissipation; removals, starva¬ 
tion, and Hubfoctlon to unaccusBnnod 
conditions; low fertility; wars. The 

E.E. I 


destruction by disease and dlssliWitloii 
has been greatest along the Paclflo coast, 
where also the original pop. was most 
numerous. In Calffomla the enormous 
decrease from about 250,000 to leas 
than 20,000 is duo chiefly to the cruelties 
and wholesale massacres perpetrated by 
the miners and early settlers. 

The contact of the A. I. with European 
races W’os for long very destructive to the 
former. The atrocities cominitte.d by the 
Sp. pioneers have long been a subject of 
shame to all white peoples. The A. I. 
do not easily withstand diseases not 
endemic, and countless natives succumbed 
to x>lagues and alcohol introduced by the 
Europeans. Whole tribes were extermin¬ 
ated, and the great majority of those 
who survived lost the civilisation that had 
reached an extremely high level in their 
free days and lapsed into decadence. 
Ijatcr the cruelties which had been in¬ 
flicted on the people were recognised, and 
a new treatment was organised. To-day 
the curve of Indian x>op. has taken a 
sudden upw'ard swing and the drift 
towards assimilation has apparently 
slowed down. With these changes in the 
current of native existence has come a 
revival of Indian culture, the fruits of 
which no one can accurately foretell. 

Arts and Crafts. The main employ¬ 
ments of the })Oople were agriculture and 
hunting. Before the advent of the 
Spaniards, beans, melons, potatoes, Indian 
com. tobacco, cotton w’cro all cultivated. 
Hunting was by means of intricate snares 
and nets. Spears, bows and arrows, 
harpoons, and clubs w^re the chief instru¬ 
ments employed. Sledges and skin-boats 
(coracles) were the chief means of trans¬ 
portation, and wheels w’ere but little used. 
Arts and crafts were developed to a high 
degree, especially painting, on skin, bone, 
and pottery, and music played on drums, 
flutes, and rattles. 

lieligion. The religion of the A. I. 
is on the whole pantheistic. Divine 
power is manifest in all the operations of 
nature. This power was sometimes 
separately worshipped, according to the 
various phastM^ in wdiich it manifested 
itself. All the minor spirits had to be 
honoured and appeased with their own 
approxiriate worship. This divine power 
was regarded in its oneness as the principle 
and origin of all life, infinite in power and 
eternal in duratitin. The soul of the 
individual was regarded as being im¬ 
mortal, inasmuch as it w^os a portion of 
the life prim'iple, itself indestructible. 
In addition to their recognition of this 
divine power to dominate all existence, 
most tribes recognised their own peculiar 
demigod. This demigod was for the most 
part beneficent and benevolent, and was 
the guardian of the welfare of the tribe. 

Social Organisation. Social organisa¬ 
tion varied very considerably. Many 
tribes had only the simplest of clan or¬ 
ganisations, othere, SUCH as the Inca, 
developed a complex state apparatus with 
a divine king. The highest organisations 
were those of Inca, Aztec, and Maya, and 
in N. America the Iroquois, Natchez, and 
Pueblo tribes. In S. and central America, 

♦k 
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Cort68 and the early Sp. invaders totally 
ignored the Indians* claims to hmnane 
treatment, though they witnessed the 
highest level of civilisation and advance¬ 
ment among them. The Sp. pioneei's 
were regarded as gods—children of the 
sun. Advantage was taken of the ignor¬ 
ance of the people, and w^hole tribes were 
massacred to glut the Sp. greed for wealth. 
The rich gold ornaments and jewels of the 
Peruvians proved as attractive to Fran¬ 
cisco Pizarro, the conqueror of Peru; nor 
did Pizarro fail to equal the atrocities of 
Cort6s. 

Present Conditions on Reservedions. In 
the U.S.A. the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
was estab. in 1824 under the War Dept, 
and transferred to the Dept of the Interior 
in 1849. For a long time it failed to 

grevent war with the Indian or improve 
is condition. To-day it is more success¬ 
ful in aiding the Indian in matters of agri¬ 
culture, industry, education, and health. 
For a very long time the education of the 
A. I. had been of constant interest and 
the plan of many public-spirited bodies 
and individuals, but it is only compara¬ 
tively recently that there has been any 
great response. It is not generally 
known that the original chart/cr incorpor¬ 
ating Harvard Univ. contains special 
provision for the education of Indians, 
while as long ago tis 1873 the Amer. Gov., 
in the arrangements for Indian reserva¬ 
tions, estab. boarding and day schools. 
Education of a rather higher nature was 
not seriously entered upon until the Indian 
School was started at. Stockbridge, Massa¬ 
chusetts, in 1890, The yomiger genera¬ 
tions of Indians are now making rapid 
advances, and, particularly in the S., are 
equipping themselves with professional 
knowledge and skill. During the last few 
decades the discovery of oil in the S. settle¬ 
ments and reservations has made the 
resident Indians enormously' rich, so that 
there is now a great line of cleavage 
between them and their compatriots in 
the N., who still remain a poor race. An 
important point should not be overlooked: 
that the average Amer. citizen feels more 
kindly towards him than towards the 
other coloured races. It is not forgotten 
that he was the original owner of the 
soil, and now that ho has ceased to hamper 
the advance of civilisation his rights are 
more fully recognised. This is exempli¬ 
fied by the fact that the veto on inter¬ 
marriage of races is not in such strong 
evidence against Indians us against 
Negroes and Asiatics. Indeed, many 
contend that a drop of Indian blood 
improves the stock, and admit that the 
early settlers from whom good families 
spring intermarried with Indians. This 
attitude towards the Indians is, however, 
of comparatively recent date, and, in 
spite of laws that seemed fair, they were 
subjected to shameful ill treatment for a 
considerable period. Even now Indian 
administration presents serious problems 
in regard to economic and social conditions 
among the tribes. In the U.S.A. there 
are estimated to be 400,000 Indians, 
excluding Indians and Eskimoes of Alaska. 
Of the 40^0,000 about half are full-blooded 


Indians and the remainder mixed with 
wliltes in varying degrees and, in the case 
of a few tribes, vdth Negroes. There 
are more than 200 reservations, most of 
them W. of the Mississippi R.; the largest 
number being In Oklahoma, Arizona, and 
S. Dakota. Of the total Indian pop. all 
but a very few are to a greater or lesser 
degree wards of the Federal Gov., and 
most of them live on Indian lands set aside 
for theh* use by the Gov. The Dept of the 
Interior acts as trustee for the very large 
amounts of Indian tribal moneys accruing 
from mining and oil rentals or other 
sources of income. The right of citizen¬ 
ship was conferred on A. I. only in 1924; 
this gives the suffrage to all Indians 6. in 
the U.S.A. The commonest occupations 
of the Indians of to-day arc farming and 
the raising of cattle and horses; while 
many are engaged in the making of 
blankets and pottery and in embroidery, 
the chief market for the sale of their handi¬ 
crafts being among tourists. 

In Canada Indians are minors under the 
law, and their affairs are administered by a 
special branch of the Dept of Mines and 
Resources under the authority of the 
Indian Act. Reserves havti been set aside 
for the various bands of Indians in Canada 
since the (earliest times, and the Indians 
loctited on them arc under the supervision 
of the local agents of the departmental 
branch. The Indian Act provides for the 
enfranchisement of Indians. When an 
Indian is enfranchised he ceases to be an 
Indian under the law. Indians who 
become enfranchised lose the special pro¬ 
tection attached to their wardsldp. There 
are approximately 128,000 Indians and 
Eskimoes in Canada. 

Nee also Apaciiks; Blackfoot; Chero- 
kee; Chickasaw; Choctaws; Cuff 
Dwellings ; Coma n cues ; I) acotans ; 
Fox Inhians; IIopi; Iroquois; Mo¬ 
hawks; Mohicans; Mound BuiLDEits; 
Pawnee; Pueblos; Seminoleh; Siouan; 
Wyandots; etc. 

See F. R. Burton, American Primitive 
Mnsic^ 1909; F. Densmorc, The American 
Indians and their Music, 192(1; 1‘. Radin, 
The Story of the American Indian, 1927 ; D. 
Jeimess (ed.), 7'fie American Aborigines, 
1933; F. Kggan, The Social Anthropology 
of North American Tribes, 1937 ; C. Wtssler, 
The American Iruiian, 1938; E. R. 
Einbreo, Indians of the Americas, 1939; 
O. la Fargc, yls Long as the Grass shall 
Grow, 1940; .1. Collier, 77/c Indians of the 
Americas, 1947; J. R. Swan ton. The 
Indian 'Tribes of North America, 1952; 
R. H. Lowie, Indians of the Plains, 1964. 

American Law, see United States 
OF America, Law, see also Action; 
Evidence; etx3. 

American Legion, organisation of Amer. 
ex-service men and women, somewhat 
similar to the Brit. Legion, with patriotic 
and other motlvi'.s of a high order. It 
was inaugurated in 1919. The idea 
originated among the troops in France. 
All who served between 6 April 1917 and 
11 Nov. 1918, between 7 Doc. 1941 and 
2 Sept. 1945, and between 25 June 1950 
and 27 July 1953 in the naval, military, 
and air forces of the U.S.A. or associated 
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powers are (grenerally) eligible for mom- 
bership. The Itegion was influential in 
obtaining a bonus for Amor, veterans. 

American Literature. In the colonial 
period preceding the revolution, A. L. was 
of necessity Uttlo but an offshoot of Eng., 
the earliest writers being in fact immi¬ 
grants who were 6. and educ. In England. 
As one might expect, the first writings 
are mainly descriptions of the new lands, 
reports of the progress of the commu¬ 
nities, and personal jours, recording the 
colonists’ experiences. These works are 
of great historical value, and in modern 
times have been studied with increasing 
interest, some having been pub. in the 
30th cent, for the first time. Among early 
writers may be mentioned Capt. John 
Smith (1580-1631), with his True Relation, 
1608, and General History of Virginia, 
New England, and the Summer Isles, 1624; 
Wm Bradford (1590-1657), whose History 
of Plymouth Plantaiion was pub. in 1856; 
and Wm Byrd (1674-1744), author of the 
History of the Dividing Line between 
Virginia and North Carolina, 1729, whose 
Sextet Diary, first pub. in 1940, has caused 
him to be styled the Amer. Bepys. Otlier 
diaries ar<3 tiiose of Samuel Sewell (1052- 
1730) and Sarah Kembhi Knight (1666- 
1727). Such creative wTiting as there 
was liad mainly a theological trend. 
Cotton Mathc'r (1663-1728), son and 
grandson of distinguished prcacliers, was 
one of the most learned Americans of his 
time, and in tiic intervals of Ids own 
chureli vvf)rk wrote Magnolia Christi 
.truerieuna, 1703, an eccl(3s. hist, of the 
settlements; while Jonathan Edwards 
(1703-58), greatest of New England 
theologians, pub. numerous religious 
tracts. Little poetry was written, and it 
was mtunly derivative in style. Anne 
Bradstreet (c. 1612-72), cited os America’s 
first poetess, was h. in England, and her 
work follows Eng. fashions. Tiie tii*st 
typically Amer. writer was Benjamin 
Franklin (1706-90), wliose .autobiogra]diy, 

1818, a w«)rk of the liighest interest, was 
preceded by Ids Poirr Richard’s Almanac, 
a popular collcctiiui of pithy sayings. 
Political writing reached its highest murk 
with Thomas Paine (1737-1809), whoso 
works, sucli as Common Sense, 1776, and 
The Rights of Man, 1791-2, had worldwide 
appeal. 

Following the revolution, A. L. began 
to develop original lines in the 19tli cent. 
There had already hern a reaction against 
the Augustan tradition by the ‘Hartford 
Wit^,’ Timothy Dwight, John Trumbull, 
and others, and Charles Brockdeii Brown 
(1771 1810) had reflected the early 
Romantic MoA-ement with his ‘Gothic’ 
novels. But the tlrst original Amer. 
writer of prose fiction uas Wasidngton 
Irving (q.v.) (1783-1859), wiiose first 

great success was Knickerbocker's History 
of New York, 1809, wTitten in a A^ein of 
delightful linmour. His Sketch Rook, 

1819, included ‘ Rip Van Winkle,’ perhaps 
the most widely read of his writings, and 
also his delightful ‘ Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow.’ Fenimore ('’.ooper (q.v.) (1789- 
1851) passed a part of his l>oyhood among 
the Red Indians, and wliat lie saAv sank 


deeply into his mind, to serve as inspira¬ 
tion for his novels. Among them may bo 
named The Last of the Mohicans, 1826; The 
Pathfinder, 1840; and The Deerslayer, 1841. 
Though his Avritlng is unequal, he pos¬ 
sessed the highest narrative gifts. Wm 
Cullen Bryant (1794-1878) was one of the 
earliest of America’s poets. The work of 
his mature years is distinctively American 
in its subject-matter and indiAddual in 
its treatment. He had fine descriptive 
powers, although he never fully realised 
the promise he gave in Thanatopsis, 1817, 
his finest and best-known poem. Edgar 
Allan Poe (q.v.) (1809-49) is famous both 
as poet and os Avnter of short stories. His 
influence on the short story may be com¬ 
pared Avith that of Turgeniev or Dickens 
on the novel. His tales include MS, 
Found in a Bottle, 1831; The Fall of the 
House of Usher, 1839; and Tales of the 
Grotesque and Arabesque, 1840; these are 
the products of a prodigal imagination. 
His poems are distinguished by charm of 
melody, power of lyric expression, and a 
command of lyric form. One of the i)est 
known abroad of America’s poets is Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow (q.v.) (1807-82). 
Among his early Amis, of verse were 
Voices of the Night, 1839; Evangeline, 

1847 ; The Golden l^egend, 1851; Hiawatha,, 
1855: and The Courtship of Miles Standish, 
1858; Tales of a IVayside Inn was pub. in 
1863 and a trans. of Dante in 1865-7. 
Longfellow had a rare command of metro, 
and his motri(;al effects arc often striking. 
Hardly inferior to Longfellow’s are the 
poems of Joim Orconleaf Wliittier (q.A^) 
0807-92), the Quaker poet. His early 
voIk. include Jjuys of My Home, 1843; 
Songs of Labour, 1850; and The Panorama, 
!H5(). Snow-Ron}id, 1866, with its de- 
criptive vividness and felicity of phrase, 
is his masterpiece. Longfellow was 
succeed(3d as prof, at HarAuml by James 
Russell Lowell (q.v.) (1819-91), who had 
early dedicated himself to poetry, and 
who in 1841 pub. A Year's Life. In 

1848 came The Vision of Sir Launfal, and 
in the same year appeared The Biglow 
Papers. His poetry shows a strong 
reforming and ethical bias, Lowell is 
also an essayist of great distinction. 
Aiiothor Avriter of both Amrso and prose 
is Oliver Wendell Holmes (q.v.) (1809-94). 
The works of Holmes most widely read 
arc the Breakfast Table series: The Auto¬ 
crat, 18.58; 2'he I^rofessor. 1860; and The 
Poet, 1872. He also wrote some novels, 
and many poems are included in his vols. 
of essays. His es.say8 liaAm a lively 
liuinour, powers of keen satire, tenderness, 
ami grace; his poems have a graceful 
charm, tlio best known being ‘The Cham¬ 
bered Nautilus’ and ’The Lost Leaf.* 

Tlie original genius of R. W. Emerson 
(1803-82) was a powerful force in the hist, 
of 19th-cont. thought and literature*. His 
first pub. of note was Nature, 1836, which 
Avtis not well receiA'cd by the public, but 
tlie A'aiuc of wldch was clearly seen by 
Carlyle. His chief works are Essays 
(2 series), 1841 and 1844; Representative 
Men, 1850; English Traits, 1856; The 
Conduct of Life, 1860; Society and Soli¬ 
tude, 1870; and a \ml. of poems. His 
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transcendentiil philosophy is expressed 
in a style at once illuminating:, arresting, 
vivid, and impassioned. His message to 
the ages is implicit in all his work, but is 
to bo found practically complete in the 
essays on Nature, Self-Reliunce, and 
Compensation. Emerson’s friend, II. D. 
Thoretiu (1817-62), ranks inferior only 
to Emerson as a transcendental wTiter 
and thinker. His greatest and best- 
known work is Walden, or Life in the 
Woods, 1854, but ho also wrote other vols. 
of description and essays such as A Week 
on the Concord, 1849, and Miscellanies 
1849. His works, reflecting the man, 
are full of wliimsicality, eccentricity, 
and sudden excursions into philosophical 
ground, and are pervaded like Emerson’s 
with a strong ethical sense. John Bur¬ 
roughs (1837-1921) may also bo men¬ 
tioned. His 3 great inspirations were 
Emerson, Walt Whitman, and Matthew 
Arnold. Burroughs is most significant 
as a naturalist, and Ids many books dealing 
with nature and animal life are full of 
original observation, and are distinguished 
by simplicity of stylo. The most revolu¬ 
tionary figure in A. L. is Walt Whitman 
(1819-92). It was not tiU 1855 that his 
first really great book Leaves of Grass 
appeared. His later poems include Drum- 
Taps, 1865, a record of his work a,s a nurse 
in the Civil war. Ho wrote in prose 
Specimen Days in America, 1882, and 
Democratic Vistas, 1871. Whitman has 
been called ‘the first democrat.' He 
was supremely conscious of his dignity os 
the mouthpiece of democnicy. His verse 
is unrhyrned and free and lias a swinging 
energ>'. Other 19th -cent, poets of America 
are Bayard Taylor (1825-78), who in 
addition to many fine lyrics made a 
well-known trans. of Goetlie’s Faust; 
C. G. Leland (1824 -1903), translator of 
Heine and author of Hans Breitmann*s 
Ballads, 1914; and Joaquim Miller (1841- 
1913), author of Songs of the Sierrasf 1871. 
One of the best poets of the S. was Sidney 
Banier (1842-81), author of The Sym¬ 
phony, 1875. Paul H. Hayne (1830-86) 
and Henry Tlmrod (1828-67) were also 
notable S. lyrists. Now recognised as one 
of America’s greatest poets is Emily 
llickinson (1830-86), whose individual 
poetry is important for its own beauty 
and as a forerunner of the later poetic 
movement, Imagism. 

Among the really great novelists is 
Nathaniel Hawthorne (1804-64). His 
stories were written as interludes in a busy 
diplomatic career. His greatest works are 
2^he Scarlet IjcMer, 1850, The House of the 
Seven Gables, 1851, and The Marble Faun, 
1860, together with his stories for children. 
A WoTtder Book, 1852, and Tanglewood 
Tales, 1853, and his short stories in Twice- 
Told Talcs, 1837, and Mosses from an Old 
Manse, 1846. Ho had a perfect feeling for 
form and for narrative construction, and is 
thus in a sense classical, though his pre¬ 
vailing temper is romantic, in his power to 
feel the glory and beauty of the New 
England pa«t. By many Herman Mel¬ 
ville (1809-91) is considered the greatest 
Ainer. novelist. His Moby Dick, 1851, is 
a grtiat prose epic of the sea, and in Typee, 


1846, and Omoo, 1847, ho took the S. Seas 
for a subject long before they were dis¬ 
covered by any other writer. Though 
Harriet Beecher Stowe (1811-90) wrote 
many novels, she is best known by Uncle 
Tom's Cabin, 1851-2. Later great Ainer. 
fiction writers are Bret Harte (1839-1902) 
and his fellow humorist ‘Mark Twain’ 
(Samuel Clemons, 1836-1910), whose Life 
on the Mississippi, 1883, and 2'he Adven¬ 
turer of Huckleberry Finn, 1884, are 
masterpieces. Henry James (1843-1916) 
is one of the greatest novelists of the 
second half of the cent., but in his essence 
he wjis really more of a European than an 
Amer. writer. Wrn Dean Howells (1837- 
1920) was the founder and head of the 
realistic school, paying scrupiilous atten¬ 
tion to detail, deriving something of ite 
method from the Russians. Mary E. 
Wilkins (Mrs C. M. Freeman, 1852-1930) 
was an important member of this group. 
Frank Norris (1870-1902), who lived to 
complete only 2 books of his projected 
trilogy of the ‘epic of the wheat,’ is one 
of the most significant of sociological 
novelists. He has sometimes been com¬ 
pared to Zola, while David Graham Phil¬ 
lips G8G7-1911), owing to his compre¬ 
hensive outlook on Amer. life, has bcrui 
called the ‘American Balzac.’ With 
Norris is often associated Stei)hen Gram* 
(1871-1900), whoK(‘ 2'he Red Badge of 
Courage, 1895, estab. the ‘naturalism’ of 
tlie nineties. Tiiomas Nelson Piige 
(1853-1922) is the author of some striking 
stories of Virginian life, while George 
Washington Cable (1844-1925) made 
Louisiana his own particular field. 11 is 
Old Creole Days, 1879, is one of the out¬ 
standing books of short stories by Amer. 
authors writing on Amer. subjects. P'rank 
Stockton (1834-1902), author of The Lady 
or the Tiger?, 1882, was a master of 
humorous narrative. 

A field in which Americans have been 
conspicuously successful from the first 
is the short story (see Seiokt Story). 
Irving, Hawthorne, Poe, Harte, James. 
Edith Wharton ai’O masters of inter¬ 
national reputation in this medium. 
Edward Everett Hole (1822-1909) is 
famous for a single short story, A Man 
Without a Country, 1865. A new school 
of short-story writers developed in the 
20th cent. The founder of tliis school 
vv^jis ‘G. Henry’ (Wm Sydney Porter) 
(1867-1910), who, in The Four Million, 
1906, and other books wrote of the life 
of the people, employed the Amor, idiom 
with much original power, and became 
one of the outstanding humorists of his 
time in the art of the short story. Earlier 
humorists, apart from ‘Mark twain,’ are 
Charles P\ Browne (‘Arternus Ward,’ 
1834—67), Henry W. Shaw (‘Josh Billings,’ 
1818-85), and Joel Chandler Harris (1848- 
1908), the author of the Uncle Remus 
stories, amusing dialect fantasies. The 
more serious short story of the nineties is 
represented in the work of Ambrose 
Bierce (1842-1914). Two important 
earlier writers who must not be over¬ 
looked are Sarah Margaret P’uller (1810- 
1850) and R. H. Dana (1815-82). author 
of Two rears Before the Mast, 1840. 
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The naturalistic novel which had been 
estab. in the nineties tlirougrh Russian and 
Fr. influence working tlirough such men as 
Howells, Nonis, and Phillips, who have 
been mentioned above, survived into the 
‘20th cent, and took the popular form of 
demontiU virility in the novels of Jack 
London (1876-1916), whoso Call of the 
Wild appeared in 1903. Naturalism of a 
type more in sympathy with humanity is 
found in the works of Theodore Dreiser 
(1871-1945), a writer who probes with 
compassion every dettiil of human life. 
A satirist of the effect of modern business 
life upon tho Puritan conscience is Robert 
Herrick (1868-1938), author of IFasfr, 
1924. Satire of social life, but in a lighter 
vein, is also a characteristic of tho work of 
Booth Tarkington, while of luoderii novel- 
isti4 the siitirist par excellence is Sinclair 
Lewis, who lias turned his satire sncces* 
sively on life in the small tn (Main Street 
1920) or small city (f’oss I'irnberlane, 
1945), on the business man (Baf)bUt, 1922), 
on tho doctor (Arroumnith, 1925), and on 
the clergy and revivalist (Elmer Ganiru, 
1927). Chief among the propagandists is 
Upton Sinclair, whose book. The Jungle, 
appeared in 1906 as a result of his inveisti- 
gation of the Chicago stockyards. A 
voluminous wTiter, he set out, in his 10 
‘Lanny Budd’ novels, a cavalcade of 
world events from 1939 to 1952. Allied 
with him in what may bo called ‘so(do- 
logical criticism’ are Randolph Bourne 
(1886-1918), Van Wyck Brooks, Ludwig 
Lewisohu, and R. M. Lovett, yherwood 
Anderson (1876-1941) was more a master 
of the short story than the novel, and he 
and Willa.Cather share with Dreiser, Edith 
Whart-on, and James Branch Cabell the 
distinction of being tho leading Araer. 
novelists in tlio tw^entios. Another ro¬ 
manticist, but one who (jscapes from life 
Into his colourful backgi'ound, is Joseph 
Hergesheimer. Escape from realism is 
also found in the romances of Donu Byrne 
(1889 -1928), and the more sophisticated 
typo of romance, The Bridge of Ban Luis 
Bey. 1927, by Thornton Wilder. Another 
in)vell8t of groat-cr psyclujlogic^il penetra¬ 
tion is Susan Claspell, w hile in contrast, is 
the torse style and vivid realism of Ernest 
Hemingw’a>\ Novelists equally compet¬ 
ent are John Dos Passes. Louis Bromtield, 
Thomas Wolfe (1900-38), and Clonway 
W(istcott. Tho vogue of tlction after tlie 
I-iUrst World War produced many writers 
r)f varying and distinctive merit. Among 
them may be mentioned Certriide istein, 
remarkable for new' experiments in both 
prose and poetry, and Wm Faulkner and 
Pearl Buck, wdio sluim with Sinclair Lewis 
the distinction fd being Nobel prize¬ 
winners. I’lie trend aw'uy from in¬ 
dividualism and towards social conscious¬ 
ness is cxemplitled in The Grapes of Wrath, 
1929, l>y John Steinbeck, and 2'obacco 
Hoad., 1932, by Erskino Caldwell. Mar¬ 
garet Mitchell’s monumental Gone with the 
Wind, 1936, wjis tlie finest of a series of 
t»pio novels dealing witli tho Civ'il war 
period. 

Enduring work has been done in tho 
essay by Henry Brooks Adams (1838- 
1918) and Woodrow Wilson (1856-1923), 


and In philosophy by 2 writers of lasting 
influence and distinctive style: Wm James 
U 842-1910) and George Santayana. 
In literary criticism the flourishing 
condition of creative literature has pro¬ 
duced many controversies, the main 
conflict being between the ‘ htimanlstlc ’ 
and the natnrallstlo attitudes to life. The 
former was maintained by the " conserva¬ 
tives ’—Paul Elmer More, George Wood- 
berry, J. J. Chapman, H. S. Canby, Irving 
Babbitt, and Stuart Sherman. On the 
naturalistic side are John Macy (1877- 
1932), Van Wyck Brooks, Ernest Boyd, 
and H. L. Mencken. Tho latter through 
The American Mercury, of which he was 
editor, wielded a powerful and salutary 
influence over Amer. life and letters. His 
championship of Dreiser and Cabell 
against unintelligent criticisms placed A. L. 
in his debt. Another critic of importance 
in setting standards of taste was W. C. 
Brownell (1851-1928), while personal and 
impressionistic criticism is exemplified by 
James G. Huneker (1860-1921) and G. J. 
Nathan. Historical criticism treating of 
nationalism as an asset in literature was 
exemplified in 'The Jrresponsibles. 1940, 
by Archibald Macleish and What is 
Primary Literature, 1941, by Van Wyck 
Brooks, author also of tho monumental 
5-\ml. conspectus of Amer. writers from 
1800 to 1915, entitled Makers and Finders, 
1945-52. 

2'weniieth-cenfuri/ Poetry. The begin¬ 
ning of the cent, was marked by a poetic 
renaissance. The movement had been 
begun by Whitman, furthered by Hovey 
and the Canadian Carman, and continued 
by Edwin Markham (1852-1940), famous 
for his poem ‘ The Man with the Hoe ’; and 
by Wm Vaughn Moody (1869 -1910). In 
Oct. 1912 the first number of Poetry, A 
Magazine of Verse appeared. It was 
od. by Harriet Monroe, and was an antho¬ 
logy of the ‘new’ i)oetry of tho better 
Amer. poets of the 20th cent. Lee 
Masters with his Spoon River Anthology, 
1915, scored the moat phenomenal success, 
but his method of brief and acid portraits 
was anticipated by E. A. Robinson, a 
poet whose chief theme is the pathos 
of fmstration. An interpreter of another 
aspect of Amer. life is Carl Sandburg, 
whose Chicago Poems appeared in 1916. 
The cluiractcristic of these poets is their 
determined use of everyday speech, and a 
profc8s(Hl ‘people’s poet’ is Vachel Lind¬ 
say (1879 -1931). He and Sandburg, both 
poets of the Middle W., derived from 
Whitman. The Imagist movement was 
launched by Ezra Pound, a cosmopolitan 
poet who found much of his inspiration in 
Provencal and Chinese literature. The 
first declaration of Iraagism in America 
was Some Tmagist Poets, 1915, ed. by Amy 
Lowell (1874-1925), one of the most 
successful writers in free verse. Other 
Amer. poets who were Imagists were John 
Gould Fletcher and ‘H.D.* (Hilda Doo¬ 
little). Conrad Aiken, a metaphysical, 
attached himself for a short time to the 
movement, while other successful expon¬ 
ents of free verso were Maxwell Bodonheim 
and Alfred Kreymborg. T. S. EUot (q.v.), 
whose Waste Land was first pub. In 
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Bnaland In 1922 and then appeared in the 
Amer. magraeine Diai^ became the leader 
of poetic experimenters in England and 
America^ and an outstanding figure among 
modern poets. With T. S. Eliot the 
influence of Laforgue and the Fr. Sym¬ 
bolists was evident in A. L., an influence 
equally apparent in younger poets of the 
period, including Hart Crane (1899-1932), 
whose poem The Bridge appeared in 193(), 
Malcolm Cowley, and Archibald Macleish. 
The 2 last-named have also w^on a con¬ 
siderable reputation as critics. Allen 
Tate was a poet of the intellectual school, 
deriving from T. S. Eliot. He, with John 
Crowe Ransom and Robert Penn Warren, 
formed a group which became known 
through their magazine. The Fugitive, 
1922-5. Narrative verse found a power¬ 
ful exponent in Robinson Jeffers, w’liosc 
Tamar appeared in 1924. Wallace Stevens 
is another important poet of the period. 
His first book Harmonium, of luxurious 
and eloquent poetry, did not appear imtll 
1923, although he had been a discovery of 
the ‘new’ JPoefri/anthology of 1912. He is 
an artist of great sensibility who reached 
maturity with Ideas of Order, 1935, and 
The Man with the Blue Guitar, 1937. 
Robert Lee Frost’s finest poetry is de¬ 
scriptive, and gives vivid i)icture8 of the 
comitryside of New England. Among Ins 
pubs, are The Lovely Shall be Choosers, 
1929, and A Witness Tree, 1943. The 
poetic renaissance in America between 
the w'ars was indeed remarkable, nor 
must the contribution of Negro poets be 
forgotten, headed by P, L. Dunbar (1872- 
1916), and including James Weldon 
Johnson (1871-1938) and the gifted 
Countee Cullen {see also Niogroks). More 
recently a stimulus towards the better 
appreciation of poetry was given by the 
pereonal vogue of the Welsh poet Dylan 
Thomas (1914-33), through the readings 
that he gave during his visits to the 
U.S.A. 

See also Drama, American Drama. 

JSee Cambridge History of American 
Literature (4 vols,), 1917-21; L. Untcr- 
meyer, American Poetry Since PJOO, 1924; 

E. E. Leissey, American Literature, 1929; 
C. Angoff, A Literary History of the 
American Peoples, 1931; J. W. Krutch, 
The American Drama Since 1918, 1939; 

F. B. Millett, (Umtemj)orary American 
Authors, 1940; W. S. Maugham, Intro¬ 
duction to Modem English and American 
Literature, 1943; H. Straumann, Modern 
American Literature, 1943; Van Wyck 
Brooks, MaJeersand Finders{b vols.), 1945- 
1952; H. Gregory and M. Zaturenska, A 
History of American Poetry 1900-40, 1940; 
R. Spiller (ed.). Literary History of the 
United States (3 vols.), 1948; Van Wyck 
Brooks and Otto Bettmann, A Pictorial 
History of American Literature, 1956; J. D. 
Hart (ed.). The Oxford Comjmnion to 
American Literature (revised ed.), 1950. 

American Music. The hist, of Amcr. 
composed music, in the narrower sense of 
the music of the U.S.A. (os distinct from 
the multiplicity of fonris of folk music), 
dates only from the 18th cent. The 
first native composer is often considered 
to be Wm Biilings (1746-1800), whose 


settings of psalms contain fierce and 
unaubtle music. He also wrote patriotic 
songs for the War of independence; he 
d. a pauper in Boston. Billings’s reputa¬ 
tion as the first Amer. composer Is chal¬ 
lenged by John Antes {b. 1740 in Pennsyl¬ 
vania), the Ger.-born Conrad Beissel (smd 
to have contributed 1000 hymns to Frank¬ 
lin’s Ephrata collection, 1730), and Wm 
Tuckey (1708-81). Another claimant is 
Francis Hopkinson (1737-91), the first 
secrettiry of the navy, poet, essayist. 
Inventor, and painter. His cantata, The 
Temple, of Minerva, 1781, may be called 
the first Amer. opera. James Hewitt’s 
Tammany, 1794, contains the first music 
said to be based on Amerindian (Cherokee) 
melodics. Thus it is seen that the U.S.A. 
was producing a small amount of music for 
itself even before the musically Important 
year of 1825, when the Garcia company 
introduced It. Grand Opera to New York. 
The 1840'8 and ‘50’s were most noted for 
the popularity of the minstrel show. Out¬ 
standing in this field is the composer 
Stephen Foster (q.v.), one of the founders 
of the present-day IJ.S. supremacy in the 
popular song industry. The renown of 
popular song WTiters, such as Colo Porter, 
Jerome Kern, and Irving Berlin, contrasts 
with the undistinguished series of Amer. 
operas performed at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New' York. These began 
in 1910 wdth Converse’s Pipe of Desire, 
and the more successful include Deems 
Taylor’s Peter Ibbetson, 1931, and Parker’s 
Mona, 1912. As far as symphonic music 
is concerned, no more than a handful of 
U.S. composers have become known 
to a large public, but a vast number of 
composers b. round the turn of the 20th 
cent, are writing serious instrumental and 
vocal concert music. Success within the 
U.S.A. has been largely dependent on the 
number of first-class orchostriis; thus, the 
founding of the New' York Philharmonic 
(1842), the Boston Symphony (1881), the 
Chicago Symphony (1891), and other 
orchestras coincided wdth the first sym¬ 
phonic composers, many of whom are now' 
almost forgotten. The Oedipus Tyrannus 
of John Knowles Paine (1839-1900) was 
performed 17 years after his death; but 
his best achievement was really the success 
of his composer pupils, Daniel Gregory 
Mason, Frederick S. Converse, Arthur 
Foote, and John Alden (Jfirpentor. 
Others of iiis pupils formed the so-called 
New England School, in which were found 
many of the foremost 20th-cent, com¬ 
posers, e.g. George W'. Chadwick and 
Horatio Parker. Perhaps the foremost 
of all was Kdw'ard MacDowcll (1861- 
1908); he has become a criterion for good 
modern Amcr. music—though not for the 
so-called modernists, who form no InU^- 
grated group, being each intensely in¬ 
dividual. The most notable are Aaron 
Copland, Roy Harris, Samuel Barber, 
Roger Sessions, Paul Crest on, and Walter 
Piston. 

Folk Music and its Modern Derivatives. 
Tlio true Amer. folk music is obviously the 
music of the Amerindian raccis. Impor¬ 
tant research has been done by such men 
and women as Theodore Baker, Alice 
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Cunuinerham Fletcher, Frederick Burton, 
and Frances Desmore, who have noticed 
sinillaritles to Russian and Chinese folk 
music. Amerindian music, however, is 
very primitive and a thing apart, having 
had very little influence on composers, 
or on the other types of folk music. Those 
other types have sprung from the same 
sources of the pop. of the U.S.A., and are 
just as varied. Minority groups of folk 
music exist, as the Scandinavian in the 
NW., the Ger. in Pennsylvania, the Sp. 
of California and tlie Mexican border, 
and so on; but the two great origins of 
U.S. folk music and its derivatives are 
the heritages of the Brit, emigrants and of 
the Negro slaves. First, the old songs and 
ballads of England, Scotland, and Ireland 
wore brought with the settlers to the 
Atlantic coast, whence they spread slowly 
inland. In the Appalachian Mts they 
found ideal conditions for preservation, 
so that in many cases old songs forgotten 
in Britain have been found still flourishing 
there. The Brit, songs also formed the 
basis for a tremendous variety of pioneer 
songs. Similarly, the greater part of the 
Amer. country dances are of Brit, origin 
(e.g. the Virginia Reel is almost identical 
with Sir Roger de Covorley). The second 
major root is tfiat of the African Negro 
music, together with the Creole. The 
religious songs (spirituals) of the Negro 
{see Negro SriuiTrALS) took the fancy of 
the white pops, during the 19th cent., 
resulting in th(3 pseudo-spirituals, minstrel 
and ‘coon ’ songs, which, mingling with the 
wlilte tradition, produced ‘ragtime’ (q.v.). 
This reached its peak about 1910, w’hen it 
combined with the ‘blues’ (Negro songs 
of In,mentation) to form jazz (q.v.). After 
the First World War H styles of music 
developed: blues, jazz, and swing. The 
decade following tlie Second World War 
witnessed further development in ‘hot’ 
music, the popularity of wdiieh was enor¬ 
mously increOvSed by improved methods of 
television, nidio, and high fidelity grarno- 
phonic diffusion. See H. Lahee, Annals 
of Music in America, 1922; L. C. Elson, 
Historu of American Music (revised ed.), 
1925: E. E. Hipsher, A merican Opera and 
its Composers, 1927; W. T. Upton, Art- 
Song in America, 1990, 1998; ,1. T. 

Howard, Our Contemporary Composers, 
1941, and Our Ajnerican Mumc, Three 
Hundred Years of it (revised ed.), lO.'iS; 
1, Kolodin, The Story of the Metropolitan 
Opera, 1959 ; G. Chase, Americans Music, 
1955. 

American Planning and Civic Associa¬ 
tion was formed in 1995 through the 
mergtir of the Amer. (JIvie Association, 
organised in 1904. and the National Con¬ 
ference on City Planning, organised in 
1909. It is dedicated to the education of 
the Amer. people to an understanding 
and appreciation of local, state, regional, 
and national planning for the best use of 
urb. and rural land, and of water and other 
natural resources; the safeguarding and 
planned use of national parks; the wise 
managetnent of national and state forests; 
the conservation of natural scenery; the 
irnprovemeut of living conditions; and the 
fostering of wider educational facilities in 


schools and colleges in the fields of plan¬ 
ning and conservation. The association 
publishes the American Planning and Civic 
Anniud and a quarterly. Pkmning and 
Civie Comment. The National Oonlmnoe 
on State I’arks, originating in the office of 
the A. P. and C. A., and organised In 1921, 
endeavours to inform the public, through 
a central clearing house of information, 
pubs., conferences, and by other educa¬ 
tional means, of the value of state parks, 
monuments, historic sites, and other types 
of area suitable for recreation, study of 
hist., natural hist., and science, preserva¬ 
tion of wild life, and conservation of 
natural scenery and culttiral resources 
through the estab. and operation of well- 
balanoed state park systems. It issues 
Park Practice, Orist, and a Yearbook of 
Park and Recreation Progress. 

American Scenic and Historic Pre¬ 
servation Society, founded by Andrew H. 
Green, and incorporated 1895, for the pro¬ 
tection of natural scenery, the preserva¬ 
tion of historic landmarks, and the im¬ 
provement of cities. 

American War of Independence, see 

Unitei> States op America, History . 

Americanism, word or phrase originat¬ 
ing among the people of the U.S.A., and 
obtaining general currency there. Some 
so-called A.s are merely Eng. words 
w'hlch have had applied to them a 
different meaning from that in use 
in England. For instance, ‘corn’ in 
America is applied only to Indian maize, 
whereas in Great Britain it is applied to 
all cereals. Some other A.8 are of per¬ 
fectly good Eng. origin, but have dropped 
out of current usage in Great Britain. 
Where Eng. people use the word ‘autumn,’ 
of Lat. origin, Americans commonly use 
the old pure Eng. word ‘fall,’ which is 
at once more apt and more poetic—the 
time of the fall of the year, the time when 
the leaves fall. Similarly, Americans 
say ‘guess’ for ‘think,’ ‘hefty’ for 
‘sturdy’ or ‘stalwart,’ ‘fetch’ for ‘bring.’ 

In another sense A.s reveal the story of 
the colonisation of the ter. that is now the 
U.S.A. by various European nations, and 
also of the relics of the native Amer. In¬ 
dians whom they dispossessed. Thus of 
Indian origin are such common words as 
‘canoe,’ ‘hominy,’ ‘tomahawk,’ ‘pemmi- 
can,* ‘toboggan,’ ‘pow-wwv,’ ‘wigwam,’ 
and the very expressive Eng. word the 
Indians invented to describe whisky, 
‘fire-water.’ Traces of Fr. colonisation 
in the U.S.A. are shown by words like 
‘prairie* and ‘bayou.* The Spaniards 
left their mark in words like ‘mustang,’ 
‘adobe,’ ‘canyon,’ ‘mesa.* But most A.s 
are of purely Amer. origin, growing o\it 
of the life of the people, their business, 
their politics, which are different from 
those in England. Amer. trade has 
altered the stereotyped vocabulary by a 
system of curtailed words, or words 
Ulustratiiig new methods of commerce. 
Americans have decided inventive genius, 
and have been just as skilful in creating 
new names for their new discoveries. 
The number of patented articles in 
America is enormous, and many of these 
have their own made-up names which 
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have passed into current usage. There 
are many A.s which originated as mere 
slang expressions, then became generally 
current m America, and finally secured 
a place even in the Eng. language as 
spoken in Gi*eat Britam. Such are, 
for instance, ‘boodle* for money ob¬ 
tained illegally, particularly by politicians; 
‘bunkum (q.v.) platform’ for a political 
party programme; ‘plank’ for an im¬ 
portant section of that programme. The 
prohibition law in America, and the con¬ 
sequent successfui attempts to evade it 
gave rise to a whole series of new words. 
Thus ‘blind tiger’ meant a place where 
alcoholic liquor was sold despite the law; 
‘bootlegger’ was a man who made a 
profession of soiling liquor illegally; 
‘hooch’ was the name gencredly given to 
the stuff that was sold as whisky in the 
U.S.A. after prohibition came into force. 

There are many A.s which are to-day in 
the transitioniil stage. Now they aie 
mere slang. To-morrow they may be 
universally adopted or drop out entirely. 
The origin of many of these is obvious. 
Thus ‘also ran’ means an unsuccessful 
contestant, evidently atlapted from the 
rao^ecourse term. ‘ Boll-weevil,’ from be¬ 
ing the name of a peat that destroys the 
cotton plant, has evolved into a term for 
any obnoxious person. ‘ Tight-wad ’ means 
a stingy person, obviously because he 
keeps his wad of paper money unspent. 
‘Gold-digger’ originated in the Broadway 
theatrical dist. of New York City. It 
originally meant a chorus girl who 
wheedled money and presents out of 
male admirers. It now means any 
woman who does the same. ‘Hen¬ 
party’ obviously means a party com¬ 
posed entirely of women. ‘Muck-rake’ 
(which comes from PilgrirrCs Progresa) 
to the agile Amer. mind quite obviously 
suggested obtaining secret and un¬ 
savoury data about institutions and 
public officials. ‘Hitzy’ is a perfect 
laboratory example of how Amcr. slang 
originates. At one time in America 
the llitz hotels were supposed to be 
the last extreme of luxury and also of 
costliness. People who stopped at such 
liotels were supposed to be wealthy, and 
very likely to bo snobs. Hence the 
word ‘Ritzy’ means ‘giving oneself 
airs.’ The origin of other A.s is not 
obvious, and their life is also one of 
dubious duration. Thus ‘apple sauce’ 
for empty talk; ‘faU guy’ for one who is 
made a tool of; ‘fathead’ for a stupid per¬ 
son (dates from 1842); ‘make whoopee’ 
for nc^ing imbridled and drunken revelry* 
There was a time when most A.s wore 
confined to America and known only 
there. But with the spread of both the 
Amer. silent and talking films, the average 
Eng. audience has picked them up 
and the younger people have at times 
adopted them. Amer. slang may often 
shock the purists. Some of it is coarse 
and some of it cheap. But it is in one 
way a sign that the Americans are in pro¬ 
cess of creating for themselves a language 
which steadily tends to differ from that 
spoken in Great Britain, not only by 
Inventing new expressions, but also by 


giving the old ones new twists applicable 
to a different continent. The same thing 
is observable among the Sp,-speaking 
peoples of S. America, where the language 
tends to differ from that spoken in Spain. 
See G. P. Krapp, T?ie English Langtiage in 
America, 1925; H. L. Mencken, The 
American Language, 1936 (with supple¬ 
ments, 1945, 1948); W. A. Craigie and 
J. R. Hulbert, A Dictionarg of Amerwan 
English, 1938-44; S. Robertson and 
F. C. Cassidy, The Development of Modem 
English, 1955. 

America’s Cup, The, silver cup given, 
in 1851, by the Royal Yacht Squadron 
for a race for any yachts at Cowes, Isle of 
Wight. Tliere were 15 competitors and 
it was won by an Amer. yacht called 
the America, of 150 tons. It was given 
to the New York Yacht Club by the 
surviving owner in 1887, and is offered as 
an international prize to any yacht- 
owner of another nation who can win it 
under conditions laid doum in the Deed 
of Gift. Many unsuccessful attempts 
have been made by Brit, yacht-owners in 
Amer. waters to bring the trophy back to 
England. Sir Thomas Lipton built and 
raced no fewer than 5 yachts. His 
Shamrock IV was beaten in 1920 and 
after 10 years* interval Shamrock V failed 
in 1930. Endeavour (T. O. M. Sopwith) 
lost to Rainbow, 1934; Endeavour II 
(T. O. M. Sopwith) lost to Hanger in 
1937. By a recent amendment to tlu^ 
1887 Deed of Gift, vessels competing for 
the cup are no longer required to sail to 
the port where the race is to take place. 
Liirgely as a result of this and other 
changes in the originally rather severe 
conditions, another Brit, challenge was 
made in 1957 for a contest in the autumn 
of the following year. 

Americium, see Tuansuranic Ele¬ 
ments. 

Americus, co. seat of Sumter co., 
Georgia, U.S.A. It rnanufs. cotton-seed 
oil, clothing, stoves, lumber, and boxes, 
and has food canning and peanut pro¬ 
cessing. Pop. 11,389. 

Amerigo Vespucci, see Vespucci. 

Amerling, Friedrich von (1803-87), 
Austrian xjainter, b. Viennn.. His portrait 
of the Emperor Francis I, 1832, made him 
celebrated in his country. 

Amerongen, vil. in the prov. of ITtrecht, 
Netherlands. The ex-Kaiser William II 
of Germany fled to the castle of A., seat of 
Count Goddard Bentlnck, 10 Nov. 1918. 

Amersfoort, tn in the prov. t)f Utrecht, 
Netherlands, 13 m. NK. of the city of 
Utrecht. It is an old tn, retaining many 
of its medieval characteristics; Its walls 
still stand in places. The Koppelpoort, 
a crenellated gateway with bridge and 
water-port, is one of the most picturesque 
gateways in the Netherlands. A church 
tower built in 1441, 312 ft high, contains 
a carillon of 35 bells. Main inanufs. are 
tobacco and woollen goods. Pop. (1954) 
63,638. 

Amersham, mrkt tn of Bucks, England, 
74 m. ENE. of Wycombe. ITin. in¬ 
dustries are cosmetics, t<ixtlle printing, 
bacon, pie, and cooked meat production, 
and timber haulage. Edmund Waller, the 
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poet, was b, at Ooleshill (2 m.). Pop. | resumed proacliing. At the synod of 
11,292. Dort he was the most active and in- 


Amery, Leopold Charles Maurice Sten- 
nett (1873-1956), Brit, politician and 
publicist, 5. India, and educ. at Harrow 
and Balliol College, Oxford. Ho organised 
The Times war correspondence in S. Africa 
(1898-1900), and wrote The Times History 
of th^ S, African War (7 vols.), which was 
completed in 1909. He was elected to 
Parliament as a Conservative, 1911. In 
the First World War A. was assistant sec¬ 
retary of the War Cabinet in 1917 and on 
the staff of the War Council at Versailles 
in 1917-18. He was First Lord of the 
Admiralty in 1922 and afterwards, in 
Baldwin’s administration, secretary of 
state of the dominions and colonies, in 
which capacity he twice presided over the 
Imperial Conference. As secretary of 
state for India in Churchill’s Cabinet 
(1940-5) it fell to him to formulate a plan 
for Indian self-gov. He was defeated at 
the General Election of 1945 and after that 
devoted himself to lecturing and writing 
on imperial and constitutional affairs. 
Pubs, include: T/te German Colonial 
Claim, 1939; various collected speeches 
and lectures on imperial affairs and the 
constitution; India and Freedom, 1942; 
and, autobiographical. My PoliticaX Life 
(3 vols.), 1953-5. 

A.*s son, Julian A, (1919- ), educ. at 

Eton and Oxford, has been a Conservative 
M.P. since 1950. lie wits one of the loaders 
of the ‘ Suez Group ’ in 1950; in Macmillan’s 
gov., 1957, h<3 became pari, under-secrctary 
at the War Office. 

Ames, Fisher (1758-1808), Amer. orator, 
b, Dedham, Massachusetts. After gradu¬ 
ating from Harvard in 1774, ho i)ractised 
law and became famous for his articles on 
Shay’s rebellion. Elected to Congress, 
1788, he later served on the Massachusetts 
Council. His works were pub. by Seth A., 
his son, in 1809. 

Ames, Joseph (1689—1759), biblio¬ 
grapher and antiquarian, b. at Great 
Yarmouth. The nature of his trade is 
doubtful, but it was lucrative. A., at 
the suggestion of the Rev. John Lewis of 
Margate, undertook te write a hist, of 
ju’inting in England from 1471 to 1600— 
Ids famous Typographical Antiquities. 
To facilitete his research he circulated a 
preliminary list of 215 Eng. printers with a 
request for information concoruing their 
lives and work. This book is of great 
value to bibliographers. It wiis pub. in 
1749. 

Amee, Joseph (1816-72), Amer. painter, 
h. Now Hampshire, U.8.A., d. New York. 
He was self-educ., but made enough by 
portrait painting to study in Rome, whore 
he painted a fine portrait of Pius IX. He 
earned fame also for his portraits of 
Emerson, Ristori, Prescott, Cornelius 
Felton, and Rachel. Of his historical 
paintings the best known arc ' The Death 
of Webster ’ and * Maud Muller.’ 

Ames, William (1576-1633), Puritan 
divine, b. Ipswich. At Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, he ctuno into conflict with 
the authorities for his nonconformity and 
denunciations of univ. life. Ho fled to 
Holland and, clothed os a fisherman. 


fluential of the foreign divines. Installed 
as pastor at Franeker (1622) he won re¬ 
nown as prof., preacher, and theologian. 
In 1639 through Ul health he accepted a 
charge at Rotterdam, where he wrote 
De conscientia et ejus jure vel casiJbus 
{Fresh Suit ayainst Ceremonies), 1630, a 
book which connected Christiamty with 
the common things of life, and won 
Richard Baxter over to the nonconfor¬ 
mists. 

Ames, city in Iowa, U.S.A., 30 m. N. 
of Des Moines. It manufs. hats, labora¬ 
tory aprons, metal products, etc., and is 
the seat of Iowa State College of Agri¬ 
culture and Mechanic Arts and its Institute 
for Atomic Research. Pop. 22,900. 

Amesbury, sjnall tn in Wilts, Eng¬ 
land. St Mary’s Church Is of Early Eng. 
architecture. Near the tn is A. Abbey, 
the old residence of the dukes of Queens- 
berry, which was built by Inigo Jones. 
Stonehenge and a rampart of the Rom. 
period are also near by. Here was erected 
m 980 the nunnery of Ethclfrida, wife of 
King Edgar. Pop. 3500. 

Amethyst, species of quartz charac¬ 
terised by its beautiful violet, purple, 
or blue shades. According to the popular 
etymology, the word comes from the Gk 
a. privative, methusheim, to intoxicate, 
the stone having the supposed virtue of 
warding off intoxication. The violet 
colour is said to be due to the presence of 
manganese, but modern chem. inclines to 
discredit this. A tinged quartz has a 
wide distribution, but pure A. is confined 
to a comparatively small area—India and 
Ceylon chiefly. A. is found in Scotland 
and is one of the most poptilar stones in 
old Scottish jewellery. 

Amhario. language of the inhab. of 
Amhara, the central prov. of Ethiopia, 
and the official language of Ethiopia. 
The earliest extant poems belong to the 
14th and 15th cent. ad. It is a descen¬ 
dant of the old Semitic tongue known as 
Ethiopic or Go’ez. 

Amherst, Jeffrey, Baron (1717-97), b. 
Riverhead, Kent. Through the influence 
of the Duke of Dorset he obtained an 
ensigney in the Guards. His career was 
brilliant, and in 1758 ho became Com- 
luander-in-Cliief of the Brit, forces in N. 
America. To him more than anyone else 
is due the success of Brit, arms on that 
continent during the Seven Years War. 
He was raised to the peerage in 1776, and 
became field marshal in 1796. 

Amherst, William Pitt Amherst, Earl 
(1773-1857), Brit, diplomat. He was 
sent on an embassy to China (1816) in 
order to procure better terms for com¬ 
merce between China and Great Britain, 
but through his spirited refusal to per¬ 
form the 'kow-tow’ to the emperor his 
embassy failed. In 1823 he was made 
Governor-General of India, holding this 
office till the year 1828. He conducted 
the first Burmese war with great success, 
and was awarded the earldom of Arakan. 
See A. T. Ritchie and R. Evans, Lord 
Amherst and the Advance to Burma, 1894. 

Amherst: 1. Vil. about 30 m. S. of 
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Moulmeln in Lower Burma, founded by 
the British in 1826 and named after the 
then Governor-General of India, but now 
merely a fishing vil. and bathing-place 
for Moulmeln. 

2. Tn in Hampshire oo., W. central 
Maasachusetts, U.S.A., seat of A. College 
and the Univ. of Massachusetts. The 
poet Emily Dickinson was 6., lived, and d. 
in A. Pop. 10,600. 

3. Co. tn of Cumberland co.. Nova 
Scotia, Canada, a manufacturing centre 
surrounded by fine farming lands re¬ 
claimed from the marsh. Pop. 9870. 

Amherstburg, tn in Ontario, Canada, 
on the N. shore of Lake Erie. It has a 
good harbour and does a considerable 
trade in timber. Pop. 4014. 

Amianthus (Gk amianioSt undeflled), a 
white variety of asbestos (q.v.). 

Amioe (Lat. am- 
icius, a wrap), eccles. 
vestment—an ob¬ 
long piece of linen 
tied round the neck 
under the alb. It 
was originally worn 
like a hood over the 
head, sometimes 
ornamented with 
an apparel, and 
AMICL thrown back like a 

cowl. 

Amiois, Edmondo de (1846-1908), It. 
novelist, essa 3 ^ist, and writer of travel 
books, disciple of Manzoni. Although he 
lacked the latter’s powerful creative 
imagination, his style is versatile and his 
descriptions skilful. Ho excelled in short 
stories. His main works are La vita 
militarc, 1868, Novelle, 1872, La Spagna, 
1873, ConstantinopolL 1877, II CuorCr 
1886, and SulV Oceano, 1889. liee B. 
Croce, La Letteratura della Nuova Italia, I, 
1929, and G. Mazzoni, ‘L’Opera de E. do 
Amicis,’ in Nuova Antologia, 1932. 

Amicus Curiae (Lat., ‘friend of the 
court’), legal term denoting a dis¬ 
interested person, who, at the hearing | 
of a case, iiiforms or corrects the coiu’t. 

Amides, see Acid-amides. 

Amidines, organic fjompouiids corre¬ 
sponding to the formula 

RC(:NH)Nn2, 

whore II is a radical. Thej" may bo 
regarded as being derived from the acid- 
amides by replacing the oxygen by the 
CTOup NH. They may bo prepared 
by the combination of nitriles with 
ammonia and primarj’’ amines. The chief 
A. are formamidine, acetamidinCt and 
benzamidme, 

Amiel, Henri Fr6d6ric (1821-81), Swiss 
philosopher, b. Geneva. In 1841 he 
became prof, of aesthetics, and after¬ 
wards of moral philosophy, at the Geneva 
Academy. A. is best known as the 
author of Journal Intime (2 vols., 1882-4), 
an introspective work of which there is an 
Eng. trans. by Mrs Humphrey Ward 
(1885). 

Amiens (Lat. Ambianum), Fr. tn, cap. 
of the dept of Somme, situated at the 
confluence of the Somme and the Arve, 

81 m. from Paris. It was the anct cap. 


Amiens 


of Picardy, and is on the site of Samaro- 
briva, cap. of the Ambiani, from whom 
the name A. is probably derived. The 
county of A. was joined to the Fr. crown 
at the end of the 12th cent. In 1264 the 
Provisions of Oxford (see under Pro¬ 
vision) were placed under the arbitra¬ 
tion of Louis IX (St Louis) at A,, who 
decided in favour of Henry III and 
against Simon do Montfort rnd the 
barons; this episode, the ‘Mise of A.,’ led 
to war in England. In 1802, bj" the 
Peace of A., the claims of England, 
France, Spain, and Holland were settled: 
Britain acknowledged the new position of 
France in Europe, and agreed to give ui) 
her late conquests, excepting C^eylon, 
captured from Holland in 1796, and 
Trinidad, taken from Spain in 1797, and 
to restore Malta to the Knights of St .John 
{see under France, History). The chief 

f lory of the tn is the cathedral of Notre 
>ame, dating from the 13th cent., styled 
by Viollet-le-Duc ‘the Parthenon of 
Gothic architecture.’ It is the largest 
church in France, and has a wealth of 
magnificent medieval sculpture. A. suf¬ 
fered severely in both wmrld wars, 
particularly in the second, but its finest 
buildings escaped irreparable damage. 
There are considerable manufs. of tex¬ 
tiles. velvet, silk, woollen, and cotton 
goods; there are engineering works, food 
processing plants, and the tn is a famous 
market gardening centre. Peter the 
Hermit, Du Cange, Gresset, Delambre, 
and Bourget (qq.v.) were natives of A. 
Pop. 85,000. 

Amiens, Battles of. A. was often 
threatened but never taken by the Ger¬ 
mans in the I'irst World War. In the 
second battle of the Somme (1918) it was 
the main object of the enemy to reach the 
city. On the sixth day of the battle (26 
Mar.) the danger of the Oermaiis i*eaching 
the city and driving a wedge between the 
Brit, and Fr. armies w’^as very real. But 
the Germans could not sustain the 
momentum of their attack and were 
exhausted by the protracted and stubborn 
resistance of the allied armies under 
Foch’s supreme command. On 24 April 
the Gormans made a last attempt to break 
through to A., and for a short time were 
actually in possession of Villers-Breton- 
neux only 9 m. to the E. But the Brit. 
B’ourth Army, under Gen. Uawlinson, 
who had been put in command on the A. 
front on 28 Mar., brilliantly counter¬ 
attacked on 24 April, recaptured Villers- 
Bretonneux, and so closed the gate to A. 
In the following Aug., after Foch had 
assumed the offensive, Haig attacked the 
enemy on the A. front (8 Aug.). Two 
tliousand guns opened the bombardment 
almost simultaneously. Tanks, followed 
by the assaulting troops, burst through 
the Ger. lines in one irresistible torrent. 
Demoralisation spread in the Ger. ranks, 
and by 10 Aug. the dominion troops, 
aided by the Cavalry Corps, had pierced 
the Ger. lines to a depth of 12 m. Luden- 
dorff himself said that ‘8 Aug. was the 
black day in the hist, of the Ger. Army ' 
In the Second World War A. fell to the 
Germans in the early summer of 1940, 
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at which time, and afterwards, oonsider- 
able damago was done to the city. It 
was liberated by the Brit. 21st Army 
Group at the end of Auir. 1944. For 
First World War see A. Kearsey, The 
Battle of Amiens, 1918, 1950. 

Amiens, Mise of, see Amiens. 

Amiloar, see Hamilcak. 

Amines, orgranlc substances formed 
by the replacement of one or more of 
the hydrogen atoms of ammonia by an 
equivalent number of univalent organic 
radicals, such os alkyl groups (q.v.) 
or those derived from benzene, e.g. 
phenyl. Cells groups. They are divided 
into primary, secondary, and tertiary 
A. according to the number of hydrogen 
atoms displaced by radicals. Primary 
A. ai*e methylamine, NHaCHa, ethyl- 
amincy NH 2 *C*H 6 , etc.: secondary A. 
are dimethylamine, NHCCHsla, diethyl- 
amine, NH(CjH 5 ) 8 , etc.; and tertiary 
A. are trimethylamine, ^(CHala, tri- 
ethylamine, NCCaHsla, etc. Among the 
aromatic A., aniline or phenylamine, 
CaHs NHa, is the moat important. 

Aliphatic A. are formed when an al¬ 
coholic or aqueous solution of ammonia 
is heated with an alkyl halide, the alkyl 
group taking the i>lace of 1 atom of 
hydrogen in the ammonia. When ex¬ 
cess of ammonia is employed all 3 A. 
are formed, but it is often possible by 
adjusting the proportion of ammonia 
and the time of the action to obtain a 
given amine as the main product, whence 
usually by fractional distillation the 
smaller quantitie.8 of the others can 
be eliminated. The 3 A. may be dis¬ 
tinguished by their behaviour tow'ards 
nitrous acid, primary A. yielding alco¬ 
hols with evolution of nitrogen, secondary 
A. yielding yellowish liquids called 
nitrosoamlnes, whilst tertiary A. are 
unacted upon or oxidised. Aromatic 
A. are t>ropared by the reduction of 
nitro-corniiounds; thus nitrobenzene, 
OjiHs-NOa, yields aniline on reduction 
with tin and hydrochloric acid. 

The lower aUpliatic A. are inflam¬ 
mable gases, very soluble in water; 
and tlie higher members are liquids 
with low boiling points, and are miscible 
wdth water. Many have a curious odour 
of boiled lobster. Methylamine occurs 
in ‘ perennial mercury,' and dimethyl- 
amine and trimethylamine are con¬ 
stituents of herring-brine. Many of the 
very poisonous ptomaines (e.g. jndrescinc 
and cadaverine) ai*e A. Aniline (q.v.), 
toluidine, and benzidine are among the 
chief aromatic A. Many aromatic 
primary A. are used in the preparation 
of azo-dyes. 

AminoiBOoaproio Acid, see Leitcink. 

Amino-Naphthalene, see Naphthyla- 

MINE. 

Amiot, P4re Joseph (1718 94), learned 
Fr. Jesuit, b, Toulon and d. Peking. He 
was sent as a missionary to China, and 
arrived at Macao, 1750, and at Poking, 
1751, where ho lived until his death. 
His knowledge of Chinese and Tatar 
languages allowed him to interpret many 
obscure passages in the Chinese writers, 
and his works contain valuable information 


on China and Chinese literature, arts, 
and hist. Among them are Art rnilitaire 
des Chinois, 1772, Vie de Confucius, 1791, 
and JDictionnaire Tartare-MantchoU’Fran- 
cats, 1789-90. 

Amir, see Emir. 

Amirante Islands, i.e. Admiral Is., 
named after Vasco da Gama, their dis¬ 
coverer, a group in the Indian Ocean, 
SW. of Seychelles, in lat. 5® S., long. 53** 
E. They ore owned by Great Britain 
as a dependency of Seychelles. The 
scanty pop. supports itself by flsMng. 

Amisia, see Ems. 

Amisfius, see Samsun. 

Amitemum, see L’AQurLA. 

Amlwch, seaside resort on the N. coast 
of Anglesey, Wales, with an old harbour. 
Bromine is extracted from sea-water. 
Pop. 3020. 

Amman, Johann Konrad (1663-1730), 
Swiss physician, b, Schaffhausen, and 
graduated at Basel In 1687. Began to 
practise at Amsterdam. An early auth¬ 
ority on the teaching of the deaf and 
dumb, his method being to attract the 
attention of his pupils to the motions 
of the lips and larynx, and then to urge 
them to imitate these movements. His 
great work, Surdus I^queiis, was pub. in 
1692. He d. Warrnoud, near Leyden. 

Amman, Jost (1539-91), Swiss painter 
and engraver, b. Ztirich. His productions 
are extremely numerous, but he is most 
remarkable for his engravings on wood. 
His original drawings are chiefly to bo 
found at the Berlin Museum. 

Amman (biblical Rabbath Ammon), 
cap. of the Hashemite Kingdom of 
Jordan, 50 m. ENE. of Jerusalem. 
Modern A. has developed since the turn 
of the cent, on the site of a small Cir- 
ctassian vil. scattered over the ruins of a 
Graeco-Rom. city famous for its well- 
preserved Rom. theatre. Es-Salt, the 
old c^p.. gave place to A. largely because 
the latter, being on the Hejaz railway, 
was a more natural centre for trade and 
communications. After the First World 
War A. became the H.Q. of the British 
and of the Emir Abdullah; to-day the 
city nils 3 neighbouring valleys and 
encroaches on the surrounding hills. On 
the plateau K. of A. is an air station; 
formerly a Brit. R.A.F. base, it was 
delivered to Jordan by agreement in 1957. 
The city has 3 royal palaces. The pop., 
which has been much increased 03 ^^ 
refugees following the Palestine crisis, is 
c. 250,000. 

Ammanati, Bartolomeo (1511-92), Flor¬ 
entine architect and sculptor. He studied 
under Sansovino, did much work for Pope 
Julius III, and built the beautiful Ponte 
della Trinita over the Arno. 

Ammanford, tn of Carmarthenshire, 
Wales, 12 in. from Swansea, with coal¬ 
mines and light industries. Pop. 7000. 

Ammelide, substance obtained b 3 ^ the 
hydrolysis of ammeline. It is a white 
powder, insoluble in water, alcohol, and 
other, but soluble by the alkalis and 
strong acids. Its formula is CaH 4 NtOs. 

Ammeline, substance obtained by the 
action of hydrochloric acid on melam. 
It is of a splendid white colour, and is 
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composed of very fine silky needles; it is I ammonium hydroxide, from which the 
insoluble in water, alcohol, and other, but ammonium salts can be prepared by 


soluble in the caustic alkalis. When 
fused with potassium hydroxide, A. is 
converted into ammonia and potassium 
cyanate. Its formula is CeHsNsO. 

Ammeter, instrument for measuring 
electric current in amperos. A.s are 
always connected in series in the circuit; 
a shunt in the instrument ensures that 
only a small definite fraction of the 
current flows in the sensitive coil or wire. 
Moving-coil A.s can only be used on 
direct current and must l)e connected as 
indicated on the 4 - and — terminals. 
The scale is uniform. Hot-wire and 
moving-iron A.s can ho used on both 
direct current and alternating current. 
The scale is not uniform. Dynamometer 
A.s have a uniform scale and may be used 
on direct current and alternating current. 
Hectifier A.s are only suitable for alter¬ 
nating current. See Electiuc Metkus. 

Ammianus Maroellinus (c. ad ,330- 
c. 393), last of the great Rom. historians, 
b. Antioch in Syria. He served in the E., 
in Gaul under Constantins II, and later 
under Julian against the Persians. 
Settling in Rome some time after 371. 
ho wrote in Latin a hist, of the empire 
from tlie accession of Norva to the death 
of Valons, covering the period 90-37H. 
Only 18 of 31 books have survived, but 
they provide moat valuable evidence for 
the years 353-78. Notwithstanding his 
mediocre style, A. M.’.s work is stamped 
with the soldierly qualities of its author 
—clarity, broadndudodness, and impar¬ 
tiality. See the text and trans, in Ijocb 
Library and E. A. Thompson, The His- 
fnrical Work of Ammiaivus 3Iarcellmus, 
1941. 

Ammir, kind of cniioc at one time in 
frequent use in the highlands of Scotland. 

Ammodytes (Gk ‘sand-dwellers’), genus 
of percomorpli teleost fishes known as 
sand-eels. They are elongated fishes 
with a single long dorsal fin and burrow 
in the sand. In Denmark they are fished 
for commercially. 

Ammon, sec AaTEX. 

Ammonal, see Explosives. 

Ammonia, NHa, a pungent smelling 
gas, although the name is often aiipliod 
to the aqueous solution. It was known 
to the ancts as being produced by burning 
nitrogenous organic substances, and owes 
its name to the practice of distilling 
camel’s dung in Libya near the temple of 
Jupiter Ammon. Many animal and 
vegetable products containing nitrogen 
give off A. when heated and especially if 
an alkali is added. In the distillation 
of coal, A. is produced which dissolves in 
the water, ana is reeoverc<l as ammonium 
sulphate by neutralising the liquor with 
sulphuric acid. A. is formed by bac¬ 
terial decay of animal and vegetable 
matter and so finds its way into surface 
water and the atmosphere. A. is manuf. 
by the Haher-Bosch process (q.v.), and 
prepared on a small scale by heating 
ammonium salts with alk.-ilis. It is also 
formed quantitatively by the alkaline 
reduction of nitrates. A. is extremely 
soluble in water, giving a basic solution of 


neutralisation. ‘880 ammonia* is the 
strongest aqueous solution of A. possible, 
having a sp. gr. of 0-880 and containing 
about 35 per cent by weight of A. A. can 
be liquefied at O'^ C. by 7 atmospheres 
prcissure, and the heat it absorbs on 
volatilisation has led to its use in re¬ 
frigeration. A. is used as an antacid anti 
as a stimulant in cases of fainting. It is a 
reducing agent at elevated temps, and is 
used in the manuf. of nitric acid by 
catalytic oxidation and in the manuf. of 
urea by reaction with carbon dioxide at 
190“^ C. and 100 atmospheres pressure, 
A. and its aqueous solution form am- 
mines with many salts. The analogy 
between ammonium and alkali metal 
compomids suggests the possible existence 
of the uinmouinm radical, NH 4 , and this 
is supported by the formation of an 
ammonium amalgam by oloctredysis of the 
aqueous solution using a mercury cathode. 
This was discovered by Seebock in 1808. 
The ammonium salts are all water 
soluble, except the perchlorate, ehloro- 
platinate, and cobaltinitrito, and decom¬ 
pose or volatilise when heated. 

Ammonium fluoride, NII 4 F, is used as 
an antiseptic in brewing, in mineral 
analysis as it decomiioses silicates, and 
for etching glass. 

Amniuuiinm chloride, NII 4 CI (sal-am¬ 
moniac), is used as a flux in soldering 
since the hydrogen chloride formed on 
heating dissolves the metal oxides from 
the metal surfaces, thus leaving them 
clean. It is also used in the Leelancho 
cell and d^ batteries. 

Ammonium sulphate, (N 114 ) 280 ) 4 , is 
used as a nitrogenous fertiliser. 

Ammonium nitrate, NH4NO3, is a very 
valuable nitrogenous fertiliser and is a 
constituent of various explosives, e.g. 
amatols as a diluent of T.N.T.; ammonal, 
a mixture of aminoiiimn nitrate and 
powdered alumiiiiiim. 

Ammonium carbonate, (NH 4 ) 2 CO.,, is 
used in smelling salts, but the eoin- 
morcial carbonate (sal-volatile) is mainly 
a mixture of tlio bicarbonate and 
carbonate. 

Ammoniac, Gum, see Gum A.m- 

MONIAU. 

Ammonites, Semites deseended. ac¬ 
cording to Gen. xix. 38, fr^un Lot (Iheir 
progenitor being Bon-ainmi). and closely 
related to the Moabites. Their ebief city 
was Rabbali or Rabbalh Ammon; their 
national deity Moloch or Miloom; and 
their language was akin to Hebrew. Fre- 
<iuently at war with tlie .Tew.s, they Wi‘re 
defeated by Jephthali, Saul, and David, 
and finally by Judas Maccabaeus. 
’Fho last histori(*al reference to them was 
by Justin Martyr, who said they were st ill 
very numerous. 

Ammonius Saocas (r. 100-242), Gk 
philosopher, founder of Neoplatonism, 
b, Alexandria. He was originally a 
porter (whence the surname ‘Saccas’). 
Among his pupils wore the grammarian 
Longinus, Origen, and Plotinus. Al¬ 
though he left no writings, it is believed 
that ho attempted the reconciliation of 
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Plato and Aristotle. (See NeopljlTon- 
isTH and Plotinus.) Saccas must not be 
confused with Anunonius Hermiae (6th 
cent. Ai>), also of Alexandria, sev. of 
whose commentaries on the works of 
Aristotle have survived. 

Ammonoids, fossil oephalopod moUuscs 
with coihid chambered shells, very 
wrinkletl transverse septa, and well-scuip- 
ture<l exteriors. They raiiKe from Upper 
Silurian to Upper Cretaceoua times. 
They were probably tetrabrauchiate, and 
are allied to the Nautiloids. A. occur 
abundantly as fossils, and their rapid 
evolutionary changes make them im¬ 
portant index fossils for correlating rocks. 
An early div., the (loniatites, with 
roimded or angular sutures (the lines 
along which the transverse septa join the 
external shell), are used to zone stratfi 
from Devonian to Permian in age. The 
more 8i)ecialised A., with minutely 
wrinkled sutures, enable the .Jurassic and 
Cretticcous rocks to bo zoned with great 
I)recision. 

Ammunition (from Lat. muriire, to 
defend, through the Fr.), term embracing 
all the stores used for attack and defence, 
including guns, gunpowder, projectiles, 
and all the accessories. A. is described 
as fixed when the proiectUe, powder, and 
primer are combined in a single piece 
generally enclosed In a metal <nso. In 
small arms, machine guns, and quick- 
firing guns it is invariably of this kind. 
B'or the larger guns the Jl components are 
kept separate. The powder is generally 
packed in bags now made of silk, though 
serge was once common. The primer 
may be constructed to ignite by per¬ 
cussion, friction, or an electric current, or 
by a combination of the first and last 
(percussion electric). Projectiles are of 
numerous patterns, to suit the various 
types (if guns. Plain spherical stone 
balis w'cro fii-st used, and rfisc'shoi 
may be traced back to the 15th cent. 
They arc intended for use only .at close 
quarters, and consist of a eylinclrical ease 
of sheet iron tilled with bullets. On 
leaving the bore the ease breaks and the 
bullets are scattered broadcast, Tliis 
shot is \iseful only against tho persons of 
the enemy, and is valueless for tho 
destruction of defences. The case is the 
same with shrapnel shell (iiivontod at the 
end of the 18th cent.). Ttiey cousist sim¬ 
ply of common shell filled with bullets, 
the bursting charge in tho base of the 
sliell being fired by a flash from the fuse 
ill the licad passing down a, central tube. 
It w’as found that the bullets were apt I 
to scatter too far and also that premature 
explosion was likely, so the bursting 
charge is now made only sufficiently 
large to open tho slid I during flight. | 

Common shclh to which r<;f(.‘renee has 
already been made, consist of a hollow 
cylinder of steel (or occasionally cast 
iron) filled with ordinary gunpowdcT or 
8om(^ high explosive such as lyddite, Tliey ] 
are essentially a (Uistroyor of material, | 
and so tho bursting charge is made 
as large as possible. High-explosive 
shell, generally known as ‘II.E.,* filled 
with various types of high explosive. 


are of modern adoption. With the in¬ 
troduction of Jirmour-plating for ships, 
armour-piercing projectiles became neces¬ 
sary, as tho ordinary cast-iron pro¬ 
jectile w'as useless. These consisted of 
I>ointed cast-iron shot specially hardened 
(by a method invented by Sir W. Palliser), 
but are now made of forged or cast steel, 
cast from a special mixture. Hand 
grenades, small, spherical common shell 
filled w'itli powder weighing 3 or 6 Ib., 
wei*e used in the Husso-Jap. war of 1904. 
There are also various other extraordinary 
types of shell, such as the segment and ring 
shells, both varieties of tho shrapnel. 
The (Question of the means to ensure 
ccirrect rotation is important. In riflt^d 
muzzle-loading (Tl.M.L.) guns this was 
originrilly effected by a spiral arrange¬ 
ment of gun-metal studs. This was 
defective as it caused erosion of bore 
through the escape of powder-gas. Ro¬ 
tation is now secured by a cupped copper 
disk or ‘gas-check’ attached to the base of 
the projectile. The earlier Armstrong 
rifled breech-loading (K.B.L.) projectiles 
were coated wdth lead, which the explo- 
I sion forced into the grooves. The lead 
I coating, however, proved too soft, and the 
use has now become universal of a copper 
driving-band fitted into a groove round 
tlio body of the projectile. During the 
B'irst World War many new types of A. 
were introciuced to meet the varying 
methods of warfare. Among these tiie 
following are the more important: Smoke 
shells: those contained a smoky mixture 
which, on bursting, created dense clouds of 
smoke. Their tactical use w^as for screen¬ 
ing movement, and for ranging guns 
where tho observation of fall of shot was 
otherwise difficult. Star shells, conUiin- 
iug i)arachute ligiits and made to open in 
the ah’ by a small charge, were used to 
illuminate areas in the enemy’s iiosition. 
(fas shells: these were first introduced by 
the Derma ns. Tliey contained poisonous 
gases whicli were released by tho bursting 
of tlie sliell. Mortar bojnbs were intro¬ 
duced for trench warfare. They were 
final from trench mortars of varying sizes 
and were charged with gas or high ex- 
jilosive. Tlieir simplicity of design and 
liglitne3.s in transport made them very 
suitable for use in trenches. Aerial 
bombs: cylindrical luid torpedo-shaped, 
designed for dropping from aircraft by 
release fi’om earriei*s in the machine. 
The chief types used w'ere those fidled 
with high explosiv(3S for damaging 
buildings, earthworks, railways, and A. 
dumps, and those with incendiary mix¬ 
ture for setting fire to buildings, etc. 
Anti-aircraft shells: these are filled with 
high explosives for attacking hostile 
aircraft, and arc arranged to burst in the 
air by means of a time-burning fuse. 
All these typos wore again in use, though 
much developed In range and power, in 
the vSecond World War (1939). Man 
great changes were introduced in the 
Second World War. Among them were 
the much-increased size of bombs carried 
by bomber aircraft, ranging from 4500 lb. 
to 12,000 lb., and even heavier than that 
(see Block-buster). Some of the Ger. 
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anti-aircraft shells were rocket-propelled, 
and controlled by radar or radio, thus 
resembling the Amer. proximity fuse. 
Another development was the flying 
bomb, which the Germans used for attack¬ 
ing London in 1944-5 {see I'lyino Bomb). 
The V2 or rocket bomb, another Ger. 
missile used against London, had a 
velocity of 3000 m.p.h. {see Rocket). 
In the closing stages of the war missiles 
of many types were being developed— 
controlled and guided, target-seeking and 
free. The Germans had under develop¬ 
ment a transatlantic rocket that would bo 
capable of making the crossing in a little 
over a quarter of an hour; while new forms 
of VI (flying bombs) and V2, some of them 
piloted models, were in the experimental 
stage. Anti-aircraft rockets, airborne 
rockets, and many other types consider¬ 
ably in advance of any missiles then 
known were also under development in 
Ge^man 3 ^ The atomic bomb, the principle 
of which depends on the fission of ura¬ 
nium nuclei, was used by the Americana 
against Japan with devastating results 
{see ATOMIC Bomb). 

Ammurapi, see Hammxtrabi. 

Amnesia (Gk ‘lack of memory’), partial 
or complete loss of memory. Complete A. 
is practically impossible, as without some 
memory no intellectual action could 
continue. The commonest form is that 
of verbal A., w’hen the names of objects 
are forgotten. When the patient can 
partially articulate, the condition is 
known as A. aphasia. A. may be caused 
by old ago, brain diseases, various forms 
of insanity, or even by excessive fatigue or 
weakness. It is not uncommonly met 
with as an h^^sterical manifeHtation in 
anxiety states, when It functions as a 
mechanism of retreat from some intoler¬ 
able stress. See also Psyciionkubosis 
and Anxiety States. 

Amnesty (Gk amnestia, oblivion), act 
of state granted by a gov. by which 
pardon (or oblivion) of certain past 
offences is accorded. It is generally 
given in the case of whole sections of the 
community who have been guilty of 
some olTence against the state, and it 
completely obliterates the offence whether 
granted befoi’e or after conviction. A.s, 
granted either by the sovereign or by Act 
of Parliament, are sometimes general, but 
more often have certain exceptions made; 
e.g. those responsible for his father’s 
execution were excepted from the A. 
granted on the accession of Charles 11. 
A.s w^ere frequently granted to criminals 
at coronations. 

Amnion (Gk amnion, a lamb), innermost 
membrane which invests the foetus of 
mammals, birds, and reptiles. As time 
proceeds it thickens and separates from 
its close adhesion to the embr 3 m; between 
it and its contents there then accumu¬ 
lates the liquor amnii which preserves the 
embryo from harm and keeps it at a 
constant temp. Its softness is responsible 
for its name. 

Amoeba (Gk amoibe, change), genus 
of Protozoa, the lowest class of animal 
life, and type of the order Amoeboidea. 
It consists of naked protoplasm contain¬ 


ing a single nucleus, and the cytoplasm 
is granular. It contains a contractile 
vacuole, or pulsating space, and possesses 
the power of throwing out pseudo- 
podia, processes which are continuously 
oeing drawn back while others are 
protruded. It is by this succession 
of pseudopodia formation that the 
organism is capable of motion in the 
water. The food is absorbed into any 
part of the body by intussusception, and 
the faeces are expelled by any part of the 
body. There is no sexual reproduction: 
the A. merely splits in two when it reaches 
maturity. The resulting organism is 
transparent and colourless, or faintly 
yellow, and may bo found in fresh water; 
frequently it is extremely minute. (See 
illustration, p. 301.) 

Species of an allied genus. Entamoeba, 
differing from A. in the absence of a con¬ 
tractile vacuole, occur in the human in¬ 
testine; one of them, E. coli, is harmless, 
but another, E, histolytica, attacks the 
mucous membrane, causing amoebic 
dysentery, a disease which is rife in 
tropical and subtropical countries. See 
J. Leidy, Fresh-water Rhizopods of N, 
America. 1879, and R. Buchsbaum, 
Animals wiihont Backbones, 1951. 

Amoebaean Verses (Gk amoibaios, inter¬ 
changing), species of verse in which 2 
persons answer alternately. Such are 
some of Virgil’s Eclogues. 

Amol, dist. and tn of Persia, in the prov. 
of Mazandaran, on R. Haraz. Pop. of tn 
10 , 000 . 

Amontillado, see .Shebiiv. 

Amontons, Guillaume (1003-1705), dili¬ 
gent mechanician and experimenter in 
natural philosophy, b. Paris. He im¬ 
proved the instruments and devised others 
for measuring the density, temp., and 
humidit 3 ’^ of the atmosphere; lie dis¬ 
covered that the boiling-point of water 
varied with atmospheric pressure—a 
discovery made nearl 5 ’^ at the same time 
by Halley. 

Amoor, sec Amur. 

Amorites (‘raountiunoors,’ or possibR' 
‘people of high stature’), anct inliab. of 
(-’anaan, on both sides of the Jordan. The* 
name is sometimes used in the G.T. as 
s 3 'nonymou 8 with Canaaiiites, sometimes 
as that of a special tribe. Sihon and Og, 
the kings of the A. on the E. of .Iordan, 
were defeated by Moses, and later those 
dwelling on the W. were defeated by 
.loshu.'i in 2 battles, and their land was 
divided among the tribes. 

Amoroso (It., ‘loving’ or ‘tender’), in 
music, indicates a profoundly emotional 
manner. 

Amorphophallus, genus of Araceae 
found in the E. Indies. The rhizome 
produces a single enormous leaf annually, 
and an enormous spadix, bearing both 
male and female flowers. In the species 
A, titanum the spadix is sometimes 
3 ft liigh. 

Amorphous (Gk a-, without; morphi, 
shape), term used in biology to denote 
that a body is formless or irregular in 
shape. In chem, a substance is A. when 
it presents no crystallised form. 

Amortisation: 1. Law term, signifying 
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aUenation In mortmain C dead hand *), that 
is, the alienation of laods or tenements to 
a corporation, 

2. In finance, the provision of a fund 
out of income for extinction of debt, 
redemption of bonds or shares, or replace¬ 
ment of capital expenditure. 

Amory, Derick Heathooat (1899- ), 
politician, educ. Eton and Christ Church, 
Oxford, lie entered Parliament as a Con¬ 
servative in 1945. From 1951 to 1953 he 
was minister of pensions; minister of 
state, board of trade, 1953-4; minister 
of a^rriculture and minister of food, 
1954-5; and minister of airriculture and 
food since 1955. 


whose prophecies were written as well as 
spoken. The book of A. contains many 
difi&culties, some of which are textual. 
The concluding passage (ix. 11-14), 
concerning the restoration of Judah from 
exile, may bo a later addition. See S. R. 
Driver, The Books of Joel and Amos 
(Cambridge Bible for Schools), 1877, 
and R. S. Cripps, The Book of Amos, 
1929. 

Amoy (local pronunciation of Hsiamen), 
Chinese port on is. of the same name in 
lat. 24° 28' N. and lor^. 118“ 8' E., in the 
prov. of Fukien. Prior to the Sino-Jap. 
war (1937) a great many Chinese emi¬ 
grants were accustomed to sail from A. to 
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l^ft: AMOEBA PROTEUS 

EOT, ectoplasm; end, endoplasm; fv, food 
vacuole; cv, contractile vacuole; d, shell 
of a diatom which has been taken in as 
food; PS, pseudopodium; N, nucleus con¬ 
taining granules of chromium, cim. 


Amory, Thomas (c. 1091-1788), Irish 
author of eccentric habits who in 1757 
was living at Westminster. Ilia books 
are a medley of autobiography, fiction, 
scenic descriptions, sentimental rhap¬ 
sodies, and deist thcolojp". He pub. 
Memoirs, co7iiawing the Lives of several 
Ladies of Great Britain, 1755, and Life, of 
John Butwlc, J£sq. (his best book), 1756 
and 1766. 

Amos, earliest of the 12 minor prophets. 
He was a native of Tekoa, near Bethle¬ 
hem, and followed the occupation of a 
shepherd and a tender of sycamore figs. 
He prophesied in the N. Kingdom in the 
8th cent, nc, when Uzziah (Azariah) 
reigned in Judah and Jeroboam 11 in 
Israel, He prophesied the death of 
Jeroboam and the captivity of Israel for 
the national sins, especially for disloyalty 
to Yahweh. His style is clear and 
vigorous, abounding in picturesque imafres 
drawn from pastoral and country life. 
He was probably not alone in warning 
the people that the expected ‘day of 
Yahwelu might be one of judgment 
rather than of joy, but ho is the first 


Malaya and, after making theii- fortunes 
there, to return and live in A. The 
former foreign settlement is on a rocky 
little is. opposite. A Chinese imiv. woe 
founded in 1925. The city exports 
porcelain and paper, imports raw cotton, 
cotton manuf. goods, etc. It w'as cap¬ 
tured by the .lapaneso on 19 May 1938, 
but returned to China when Japan sm*- 
rendered in 1945. Since Chiang Kai-shek 
was defeated and driven from the main¬ 
land (1949) lie has retained the Quemoy 
(Ohimnen) is. 5 m. E. of A., and has made 
constant raids in the A. area, greatly 
hindering the port’s trade. The A. is. 
has been linked with the mainland by 2 
stone embankments built in 1956, and a 
railway was built from Yint’an (in 
Kiangsl) to the port (466 m.), so for the 
first in the prov. Pop. 240,000. 

Ampelopsis, family Vitaceae, genus of 
deciduous climbers with twining tendrils, 
of America and Asia. A. arborea is the 
Pepper Vine of U.S.A.; A. aconitifolia, 
A. megalophylla, and A, heierophyUa are 
Chinese; A. brevipeduncidata, Asian: all 
with handsome foliage. The genus is 
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much confused with Vitia and Pariheno- 
ciaaus (qq.v.). 

Ampere, Andri-Marie (1755-1836), 
famous Ft. physicist, naturalist, and 
mathematician, from whom the ampere, 
unit of strengrth of an electrical current, 
took its name. He was b. in Pol6mieux, 
near Lyons. In 1793 his father was 
guillotined by the revolutionists. This 
event threw him into a state of deep 
melancholy, to alleviate which he re¬ 
doubled his studies. As prof, of mathe¬ 
matics and physics at Bourg ho pub. his 
Considerations sur la tkeorie mathhnaii^ue 
du jeu. His great work was in the field 
of electro-dynamics (electro-magnetism). 
His records of his discoveries may be 
found in the Ann, Chim. Phys. from 1820 
onwards. 

Ampere, Jean Jacques Antoine (1800- 
1864), Fr. literary historian, b. Lyons, the 
only son of Andr6-Marie A. He was 
prof, of the hist, of Fr. literature at the 
College de France, and a member of the 
Fr. Academy, 1847. He was a distin¬ 
guished philologist, familiar with the 
languages of most of the many countries 
he visited. In 1839 and 1841 he i>ub. 
hists. of various periods of Fr. literature. 
In 1848 his Gr<?cc, Rome ci Dante gave an 
impetus to the study of the great Italians 
in France. His chief work, on which he 
was engaged at his death, is his Hiatoire 
romaine d Rome. 

Ampere, unit of electric current. The 
A. is legally defined os the continuous 
unidirectional current which, when fiow- 
ing through a neutral solution of silver 
nitrate, deposits on the (internally) 
negative pole 0 001118 grammes of silver 
in 1 sec. An alternating current is said 
to have an intensity of 1 A. if it produces 
in a wire the same heat in the same time 
as a continuous current of 1 A. as deter¬ 
mined by silver deposition. See Citrrent 
Electricity and Units, Klectrr^al. 

Ampersand (corruption of ‘and per sc 
and’), the typographical character & or 
&. See Jan Tschichold, Formenwand- 
lungen der dr Zeirbeft, for 288 varieties 
from year 79 to 19th cent. 

Amphiaraus, legendary soothsayer and 
hero of Argos, son of Oicles and IJyperm- 
nestra, and an Argonaut. His wife, 
Eriphyle, bribed by Polynices with the 
necklace of Harmonia (q.v.), induced him 
to take part in the expedition of 8eveii 
against Thebes, where, after fighting 
bravely, ho fled and was swallowed up by 
the ground. He became one of the 
immortals, and his temple held a famous 
oracle. 

Amphibia (Gk ampbi, on both sides; 
bios, life), class of vertebrates of which 
many are able to live on land for a con¬ 
siderable period—hence the name. The 
living species include salamanders, frogs, 
toads, and newts. The class is divided 
into 4 orders: the Apoda, which are limb¬ 
less, and snake-liko; the Urodela, which 
possess tails and usually 4 limbs, e.g. 
salamanders and newts; the Anura, which 
are tailless and have 4 limbs, e.g. frogs 
and toads; the Siegocephali, an extinct 
order, lizard-like and bony, usually with 
long tails. 


Gills may be present in the young 
stages, though these are replaced by lungs 
in the adult; their hearts possess 2 
auricles, 1 ventricle, and a conus arteri¬ 
osus; when they have limbs the logs are 
pentadactyl. The eggs are usually laid 
in water; in the case of the axolotl {see 
Amblystoma) breeding takes place in the 
larval stage. The eggs often develop into 
tadpoles, but some A. are viviparous and 
bring to life perfect animals. They are 
carnivorous when adult, and hibernate. 
In organic life they rank between reptiles 
and fishes. Many live in tropical 
countries, but frogs and toads are uni¬ 
versally distributed. See G. A. Boulen- 
gcr. Catalogue of the Batrachia in the 
British Museum, 1882, and H. Gadow, 
‘Amphibia and Reptiles,’ in the Cam¬ 
bridge Natural History, 1901. 

Amphibole (Gk amphibolos, ambig¬ 
uous), gi‘oup of minerals which enter 
into the composition of a largo number 
of rocks. Tliey are essentially silicates 
of calcium and magnesium, but also 
include oxides of iron and of manganese. 
They crystallise in oblique prisms, and 
some are used os gems. The chief 
varieties are tremolito, actinolite, nepli- 
rite, and hornblende. 

Amphibology, or Amphiboly (Gk amphi, 
on l)oth sides; ballein, throw) means an 
ambiguous statement, a sentence suscci*- 
tiblc of more than one interpretutien, 
especially if it is capable of being (‘on- 
strued grammatically in different ways, 
e.g. ‘I hove read your volume of verse 
and much like it.’ 

Amphibrach (Gk, ‘short on both sides *), 
in prosody a foot of 3 syllables, the first 
and last short or unaccented, the middle 
long or accented, as in ‘amazing.’ 

Amphictyonio League. An amphicty- 
ony was a confederation of neighbouring 
tribes, or those liaving interests in 
common. The participants in such a 
league were called amphictyons, or 
dwellers around. There were sev. A. L.s 
in anct Greece, as those of Argos and 
Delos, but the chief was that whi(‘h main¬ 
tained the worship of Dcmcter at Thormo- 
Iiylae and of Apollo at Delphi. Its 
origin was certainly very early, being 
connected traditionally with Amphic- 
tyon, son of Deucalion, and, though 
much of its authority was lost in tlie 
3rd cent, bc, it still existed with limited 
power under Rom. rule, and is last 
mentioned in the 2nd cent. ad. The 
names of the tribes concerned differ in 
various accounts. The list given by 
Aeschines includes the Thessalians, 
Boeotians, Dorians, loniana, Rerrhae- 
bians, Magnetes, Locrians, Detaeans, 
Phthiotes, Malians, and Fhocians. It is 
known that there were 12 tribes, so to this 
list either the Dolopians or the Aenianians 
should bo added. Each tribe sent 2 
dejiutles of equal authority, forming a 
council which met twice each yi^ar, 
alternately at Delphi and Thermopylae. 
Though the functions of the council were 
mainly religious, judicial rights and the 
regulation of peace and war came within 
its scope. 

Amphigouri, or Amphigory (Gk amphi. 
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on both sides; cifforeuein, speak), meanlngr- 
less composition with a semblance of 
sense, e.g. a nonsense verse snch as that 
attributed to Dr Johnson: 

If a man who turnips cries 
Cry not when his father dies, 

’Tis a proof that he would rather 
Have a turnip than a father. 

Amphilochus, son of Amphiaraus (q.v.) 
and Kriphyle (q.v.), took part in the 
expedition of the IGpigonl (q.v.) against 
Thebes, assisted Alcmaoon to murder 
their mother and, later, fought against 
Troy. Like his father, ho was a noted 
seer. Killed in single combat by Mopsus. 
also a seer. 

Amphimaoer (Ok ‘long on both sides’), 
ill prosody, a foot of 3 syllables, the first 
and last long, the middle short, as in Lat. 
rastiUds. It is little used in Eng. verse. 

Amphion, skilful musicrian, son of Zens 
by Antiope, who, driven ont of Sieyon by 
lier husband, Lycus of Thebes, and Dircc 
his wife, fled to Mt (’ithaeron. There A. 
and his twin brother Zethus wore born. 
They wei*e exposed, liut found and 
reared by a shepherd. At manhood 
they revenged their motlier's wrongs on 
Diree by causing her to be dragged to 
death by a bull. They then seized 
Thebes, and during tlie building of its 
fortifleations the stones moved to., the 
sound of A.'a lyre. lie married Niobe, 
and was killed by Apollo. 



AMPUIOXrs LANC'EOLATl S 

The notochord runs from tip to tip. 
'J', tentacular cirri; <J, I'cproductive 
organs; AP, utriopore; A, position of 
anus. 

Amphioxus, or Branchiostoma ((ik 
amphi, on both sides; pointed), 

genus of protochordates belonging to 
the class Cephalochordata. A gelatinous i 
stifleniiig rod, the notochord, runs from 
the tip of the snout to tla^ tip of the tail. 
The mouth is surrounded by a fringe of 
tentacular cirri and leads to a spacious, 
long pharynx which bimrs many gill slits. 
(Currents act up by cilia on tlic tentacles 
and pharynx draw minute food particles 
into the foregut and these become 
entangled in a mucus secreted by glands 
on the floor of the pharynx. While 
spending much time partly buried in the 
sand tliey can swim readily by a series of 
undulating movements. The particular 
zoological interest of those creatures is 
that in many features of their structure 
they may well bo not unlike the ancestor 
of the vertebrate animals. See A. 
Willey, Am 7 )}iioxiis and the Ancestry of 
the Vertebrates., 1884. 

Amphipoda ((5k amphi, on both sides; 
pons, foot), order of Crustuei^a charac¬ 
terised t)y their laterally compressed 
bodies, sessile eyes, and absence of a 


carapace. They are both marine And 
fresh-water animals. Species of the 
sub-family Orchestilna are known as the 
beach-flea and sand-hopper. 

AmphipoUs, anct city of Macedonia, on 
II. 8trymon, which almost ench’cled the 
place, whence the name A. Originally 
a Thracian tn belonging to the Edonians, 
it was colonised by the Athenians in 437 
BO. Situated about 3 m. from the sea, 
and commanding the approach to mines 
and timber forests in that area, A. was 
one of the most important Athenian 
possessions N. of the Aegean. 

Amphisbaenidae (Gk amphisbaina, a 
serpent that can go both forwards and 
backwards), family of the Lacertilia, or 
lizards. These worm-like reptiles have 
no limbs, and the scales are replaced by a 
series of horny rings. They are found in 
tropical America, Africa, and Europe, 
where they feed on worms and ants. 
Amphisbaeiia fuliginosa, of Brazil and 
Guayama, is dusky brown and nearly 
2 ft long. The natives regard its dried 
and powdered body as of medical value. 

Amphissa (modern Salona), tn of anct 
Greece, about 80 m. NW. of Athens, 
situated at the foot of Mt Parnassus. 
Its inhab., the Locri Ozolae, having tilled 
the ground of the temple of Delphi, the 
Greeks under Philip of Macedon attacked 
and destroyed the tn (338 BC). It was 
afterwards rebuilt. Pop. of modem 
8alona, ,’>.500. 

Amphitheatre, form of building in- 
veuted by the llomans for the purpose of 
hohiing gladiatorial shows and displays 
of wild beasts. Originally these enter¬ 
tainments were held in the forum or the 
circus, but as early us 70 BC a wooden A. 
of the recognised shape, i.e. having seats 
all roimd the portion reserved for the 
performance, existed at Pompeii. The 
flrst A. to be erected in Home was the 
temporar>^ one of Curio in 69 BC, and 
Caesar erected a permanent structure in 
40 BC. The Colosseum (q.v.), the most 
famous stone example still remaining, was 
l)Cgun by Vespasian and dedicated by 
Titus in ad 80. It is elliptical in shape, 
measuring 016 ft by 510 ft, and the 
exterior wall, 100 ft high, consists of 4 
storeys, the lowest 3 being arcades in the 
Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian styles 
respectively, and the top a row of Corin¬ 
thian pilasters. Inside, the cavta or 
portion for spectators (accommodating 
over .60,000 persons), consists of the 
podium, or lowest tier, reserved for guests 
of honour, and 3 rows of maeniana, for 
the irarious prrades of tho populace. The 
arena measures 280 ft by 170 ft. The A. 
at Arles was capable of containing 20,000 
spectators; and tho Horn. at Caorleon 
in Monmouthshire about 6000. 

Amphitrite, (xk sea-goddess, daughter 
of Nereus and Doris, and wife of Poseidon. 

Amphitryon, son of Alcaeus, King of 
Tiryns, married Alcmene, who, in his 
absence, was visited by Zeus disguised as 
her husband. 

Amphiuma (Gk amphi, on both sides; 
pneuma, breath), genus of Amer. Ara- 
I>hibia of the order Urodela and family 
Amphiumidae. It is allied in most 
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essentials to the water*newt, is eel-like, 
about 2 ft long, has 2 or 3 jointless toes 
on each of its 4 limbs, minute eyes, and 
numerous teeth in the palate in 2 rows. 
As a tadpole it has gills; in adult life 
only the giU slits remain. It lives in 
ponds and marshes, and bm*ies itself in 
mud in the winter, j 4. means, the 3-toed 
species, inhabits Louisiana; it is called 
the Congo snake by the inhab. of Florida, 
and is erroneously believed to bo 
venomous. 

Amphora (plural Amphorae), large, 
slender, two-handled jar, often with a 
blunt point at the base for insertion into 
soft CTOund to keep the \eH8el upright. 
Amphorae wei-e used f<.)r the transport and 
storage of wine, oil, fish-pastes, hazel¬ 
nuts, eU^, and afterwards were some¬ 
times used as cinerary urns. Pieces of 
them are common on Uom. sites. 

Ampleforth College, public school for 
boys, identified with the Benedictine 
community of Ampleforth. They were 
exiled to France at the Reformation, and 
restarted the school at Ampleforth, York, 
in 1802. 

Amplepuis, Fr. tn in the dept of Rh6ne, 
30 in. N\V. of Lyons. It mauufs. cotton, 
silk, and muslin. Pop. 1000. 

Amplifier, circuit containing a valve 
(q.v.) or transistor (q.v.) for increasing 
the intensity of the signal in a radio 
receiver or of the input in a sound- 
reproducing or sound-recording circuit. 
The high-tension supply may” be con¬ 
nected to the anode of the valve through 
a resistance or an inductance or the 
output circuit may be coupled to the A. 
through a transformer or a tuned circuit. 
Transformer-coupled and resistance- 
coupled A.8 may be used on all fre¬ 
quencies, tuned A.s are used on narrow 
frequency bands. The various methods 
may bo used in combination. In nega¬ 
tive feedback, some of the output energy 
is returned to the A. circuit. This reduces 
distortion and noise, and the phase shift, 
but also the gain. See Loudspeaker. 

Amplitude, astronomical term denoting 
the angtfiar distance of a heavenly body, 
at the time of its rising or setting, from 
the E. or W. point of the horizon. Thus 
the A. of fixed star's is constant, while that 
of the sun is zero at the equinoxes. The 
A. of the sun at any time other than 
during the equinoxes varies with the date 
and also with the lat., c.g. at the 
summer solstice the A. of the sun is 
23^^ 28' at the equator but 39^ 44' in the 
lat. of Greenwich. 

Ampthill, Arthur Oliver Villiers Russell 

(18(>9-1936), 2nd Baron, Brit. adminiH- 
trator, son of the 1st. baron, b. Rome, and 
educ. at Eton and Oxford. He succeeded 
to the title in 1884. Ho was Governor 
of Madras 1899-1906, and during 1904 
temporary Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India in Lord thirzon’s absence. 

Ampthill, Odo William Leopold Russell, 
Ist Baron (1829-84), Brit, diplomat, b. 
Florence and educ. privately. He entered 
the diplomatic service in 1849 and served 
as attach^ at Vienna. From 18r>0 to 1852 
he was in the Foreign Office. .Subse¬ 
quently he was employed in turn at the 


embassies in Paris, Vienna, Constanti¬ 
nople, and Washington. As seca’etary of 
legation at Florence and Brit, repre¬ 
sentative at the Vatican he performed 
valuable diplomatic services from 1858 to 
1870. In 1870 he was appointed assistant 
under-secretary at the Foreign Office, and 
in 1871 he became ambas. at Berlin, where 
he attended the Berlin Congress. He was 
made a privy councillor in 1872 and 
created a baron in 1881. 

Ampthill, mrkt tu of Beds, England, 
8 m. SW. of Bedford. Near it are the 
ruins of Houghton House, supposed to be 
the original of the ‘House Beautiful’ in 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress. A. House 
was the seat of the A. family”. Pop. 3000. 

Ampulla (Lat. amjyuUa, bottle), Rom. 
bottle with a narrow neck; a vessel for 
holding the holy oil at coronations, etc. 

Ampurdan, El, see Figujiras. 

Ampurias, anct settlement in Spain, 
near Figueras (q.v.), ruins of wliich still 
exist. The Phocaeans {see PriocAEA) in 
the 6th cent, bc transferred an is. settle¬ 
ment to tlie mainland here and called it 
Emporeium. Later a veterans’ colony 
was founded here by .lulius Caesar and 
named Emporiac; in Gothic times this 
was a bishopric. 

Amputation, cutting off of a limb or 
projecting part of the body. A. is 
reseated to only” if to leave the part would 
be aangerous to life or affect the health 
of the patient, or if the part has become 
so functionless as to be a handicap or a 
cosmetic embarrassment. Thus a limb 
or a part whicli is grossly infected, 
gangrenous, or irreparably injured may” 
have to be amputated. A. may likewise 
be performed in the (^ase of a part—a 
breast, for instance -which is the site of a 
primary cancer. Limbs that are com¬ 
pletely useless are amputated as a last 
resort when all orthopaedic aids have 
failed and when it is certain that the 
substitution of an artificial part for the 
original will ensure better function. 
(Jareful consideration is always given to 
the functional importance of a part when 
the question of its A. arises. Thus a 
surgeon will presery^e a thumb, an index 
fing<;r, or a big toe as long as t here is any 
hope of its recovery. But fifth fingers 
and fifth toes may bo sacrificed with 
cosmetic loss only. The site of any A., 
when there is a choice in the matter, has 
to be selected with an eye to leaving a 
8tumr> to which tlie most efficient ty^pe of 
artificial limb may bo attached. Owing 
to the advent of the antibiotics, A.s for 
septic (conditions are now rare. 

*Amr, Mosque of, earli(*Kt Arab build¬ 
ing (»f Cairo. It dates fiom ad 643. 

Amravati, ruined city of Madras state, 
India, on R. Kistna, Formerly one of 
the cliief (centres of the Buddhist kingdom 
of Vengi. Therci was once a great 
Buddhist tope of which very little now 
remains. 

Amritsar, city of E. Punjab stute. 
India, 33 rn. K. of Lahore (Pakistan). 
An important commercial centre, A.’s 
most famous manufs. are Pashmiva (fine 
wool fabri(!s), silk, and c^irpets. It is the 
religious centre of the Sikhs and contains 
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their famous Golden Temple, situated in 
the centre of the Sacred Tank (or lake). 
The temple, which was destroyed in 1761, 
wfvs rebuilt in 1764 and roofed by Ranjlt 
Singh with sheets of copper gilt in 1802. 
In the temple is the orii^al of the holy 
book, the Granth Sahib. Close by is 
Jalllanwala Bagh, an open space, where in 
1919 Brig.-Gen. Dyer ordered troops to 
open fire upon a prohibited mass demon¬ 
stration, an act for which he was severely 
condemned by the Brit. Gov. with the 
approval of the House of Commons. 
Pop. 320,465. 

Amru-Ibn-Al-Aas (d. ad 6C3), famous 


studied at Zurich, Munich, and Rome. 
He became prof, of line-engraving at 
Munich, 1829. His best works are 
‘Triumphal March of Alexander the 
Great* (Thorwaldsen), ‘Triumph of Reli¬ 
gion in the Arts’ (Overbeck), and repro¬ 
ductions of Raphael. 

Amsteg, Swiss tourist resort in the 
canton of Uri, 7 m. S. of Altdorf, on the 
St Gotthard railway. 

Amstelodamum, latinised form of Am¬ 
sterdam (q.v.). 

Amsterdam: 1. (the dam of the Amstel) 
Official cap. and largest, city of the Nether¬ 
lands, in the prov. of N. Holland, situated 
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Arabian warrior who, after Ijitter opposi¬ 
tion to Mohammed, ultimately became 
one of the prophet’s chosen supporters. 
From Mohammed's successor, Abu-Bekr, 
he obtained a command in the army in 
Syria. He fought at the battle of 
Aiznadin and distinguished himself in the 
sieges of Damascus and Jerusalem. In 
the years 638 -40 he conquered Kgypt, the 
campaign terminating in the capture of 
Alcxaufiria, Avhen he is said to luave Imhui 
rosi)ou8ible for the destruction of the 
Alexandrian library. This charge, how¬ 
ever, has never been proved. In his 
subsequent administration of EgjiJt he 
exhibited great ability, interesting himself 
in various public works, amongst which 
is said to have been the construction of 
a canal joining the Red Sea and the 
Mediterranean. 

Amrum, or Amrom, one of the N. 
I'risian la. in the N. Sea, belonging to 
Germany. Its length is about 6 in. Area 
8 sq. m.; pop. 2840. 

Amsler, Samuel (1791-1849), Gcr. 
engraver, b. Schinznach, Switzerland, 


at the mouth of the Amstel R., in the SW, 
corner of the IJsselmeer, formerly Zuider 
Zee. It is connected with the N. Sea 
by the N. Sea Canal, 15 in. long, to the 
construction of which (1876) it owes 
much of its present prosperity. A new' 
canal, leading to the R. Waal, S. of 
Utrecht, was comi)letcd in 1952 to 
improve the connection between A. and 
the Rhine; it is accessible for very large 
vessels by day and night, not dei)endlng 
on tide. Though the importance of 
its shipping is secondary to that of 
Rotterdam, it is the H.Q. of the ship¬ 
owning interest and of the trade with the 
Dutch E. Indies; its prin. imports arc 
coal, ore, grain, petroleum, tobacco, tea, 
coffee, cocoa, sugar, timber, and oil seeds, 
wliile it has considerable exports of dairy 
produce, paper, cokes, artilicial manure, 
sugar, and hides. A. is also an important 
centre of banking and insurance com panics. 

Among the chief industries are diamond 
cutting and polishing, for which the city 
has long been famous, sugar-refining, 
manufacturing of ready-made clothes. 
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letter-casting, printing offices, iron, soap, 
dye, chemical nianufs., shipbuilding, 
browing, distilling. Tlio tn is roinarkabio 
for the number or its well-equipped docks 
iind quays, and for its canals (grachtcn) 
by which it is intersected in all direc¬ 
tions, crossed by about 400 bridges. In 
tills last respect it has been likened to 
Venice. There are many notable build¬ 
ings and institutions, among which must 
be mentioned the royal palace, completed 
in 1665, built as a tn hall; the New Church 
(Nieuwe Kork), a splendid tiothio building 
dating from 1408 and notable for its 
stained-glass windows and monuments; 
the Old Church (Oude Kerk), dating from 
the beginning of the 14th cent.; the 
8t Anthonieswaag, originally a tn gate 
and now the site of the A. Historical 
Museum; tlic Trippenhuis (1662), and of 
modern date the Exchange (Koopmans- 
beurs) and the Netherlands Trading 
Co. office building. The Hijksmuseum 
(stu.tc muscuiii) contains the wonder¬ 
fully flno national collection of Dutch 
and FI cm. pictures. Ilembrandt liv^ed 
in A. (1631-611), and his house is now 
a museum, containing sev. of his paintings 
and illustrations. Tlioi*e arc also botanical 
and zoological gardens, the latter being 
one of the flnest collections in Europe. 
A. has 2 uni vs., the Municipal Univ. and 
the Free Univ., and many other educa¬ 
tional and charitable institutions. There 
are 54 Protestant and 40 Rom. Catholic 
churches, and 6 sjoiagogues. The syna¬ 
gogue of the Portugutise Jews, built in 
1670, has a magnlticcnt interior. Houses 
are built on wooden piles, and the royal 
palace stands on 13,659, 

The hist, of the city dates from the 
beginning of the 13th cent, when Giese- 
brocht II of Amstel built a castle there. 
At this time it was nothing more than a 
fishing vil. It received its first charter 
from Guy of Hainaut, Bishop of Utrecht, 
in 1300, and joined the Hanseatic League 
in 1369. In the 16th cent. A. accepted 
the Reformation and Ix'catne knowm as 
a city of toleration for many religious 
refugees. Its prosperity greatly increased 
on the decline of that of Antwerp. In 
1648, with the closing of the Scheldt by 
the treaty of Westphalia, A. secured even 
greater advantiiges at the expense of the 
Belgian city, though a due share of its 
commercial advance in the 17th cent, 
must be assigned to the foundation of 
the Dutch E. India Co. (q.v.) in 1602 
and the Bank of A. in 1609. The 
ih'ussians occupied the city in 1787, and It 
was taken by the French in 17 95. Chosen 
by Louis Bonaparte in 1808 as the cap. of 
the Netherlands, it was officially recog¬ 
nised as tlio third city of the Fr. empire 
from 1810 to 1814. 

During the brief resistance of the 
Dutch forces to the Ger. liiv'asion of 
Holland in May 1940, many air-raids were 
carried out at Schiphol (A. Airport). 
Ger. destruction of the harbour instal¬ 
lations began early in Sept. 1944, when 
the Allies reached the S. border of the 
Netherlands. After a few days, with the 
halting of the advance, the work of des¬ 
truction was stopped; It was not resumed. 


Though falling short of what was origin¬ 
ally planned, Ger. destruction was great. 
In spite of so much destruction, the port 
of A. wafi far from being a total loss. The 
greater part of the harr)our, especially on 
the K. side, was almost untouched, except 
where cranes had been blown up. The 
links with the hinterland—to the E. across 
the Ijsselmeer (Zuider Zee) and to the S. 
as far as the Rhine—were intact a1- the 
end of tlio war. The restoration of the 
pt)rt began immediately after the libera¬ 
tion of A., and by the close of 1945 much 
of the damage had been made good and 
the quays liad been cleared. I’op. (1954) 
863,800. 

2. (Jity of Montgomery co., New York 
State, U.S.A.. 30 lu. NW. of Albany, 
on the Moiiawk R. An industrial city, 
it is imimrta.nt foi* the maniif. of carpets 
and rugs. l*op. 32,300. 

Amsterdam, New: 1. Name of New 
York under th(‘ Dutch. 

2. l*ort and market centre of Brit, 
fUliana, cai). of Bcrbice co. and dist., at 
mouth of lierbice K. 55 m. SE. of Gcorg<‘- 
town. J^>p. 9570. 

Amsterdam Island, see KEiuiUKLKX 
ISLANP. 

Amt, administrative dist. in Denmark. 
The country is divided into 25 amter, 
each head<;(l by a chief administrative 
officer, called aminmndt who is appointed 
by the central gov. For police adralnis- 
tration, h(»wover, Denmark Is divided 
into 72 police diets. 

Amu-Darya, known to tlio Greeks ns 
tlio Oxus and to Arab geographers as the 
Jayhun. A great riv. of central Asia, it 
rises in the Pamirs, being formed by the 
junction of the Pyandzh and Vakhsh R.«. 
It forms the Sovlet-Afghan border foi* 
200 m., eventually flowing through the 
reps, of Tadzhikisten, Turkmenistan, 
a.nd Ozbehistan into the Aral Hea. Its 
total lengtli. including the Pyandzh, is 
157 7 in. It is navigable as far as Ti'nncz. 



A All* LET 


Amulet, charm, worn or placed in a 
building as a protection against evil 
spirits. The use of A.s comes from the 
E., where it has existed from very early 
times. The anct Babylonians and 
Egyptians had a strong belief in the 
protective power of charms, and the 
(custom was to a c*ertain extent handed on 
to the Greeks and Homans in the W. A.s 
have been made of many substances, 
the inost common being precious stones, 
metals, either in the natural state or 
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made into articles of Jewellery or images, 
and inscribed parchments, often enclosed 
in sachets or gold balls. Plants and parts 
of animals, especially the teeth, were also 
used. A.8 are still in vogue in the E. and 
in S. Europe, where their aid is particu¬ 
larly invoked against the ‘evil eye.* 
Buddhists and the Muslims both use A.s 
with a religious slgniflcance. 

Amun, see Amen. 

Amundsen, Captain Roald (1872-1928), 
Norwegian explorer and navigator, took 
to the sea after graduating at Oslo Univ. 
and studying medicine. Ho served for 
some time as an able seaman in various 
whaling and sealing vessels, at the same 
time studying navigation and equipping 
himself in other ways for more responsible 
positions. He was subsequently appointed 
by Capt. De Gerlacbe tn be first mate of 
the Belgica on the occasion of his AnUirc- 
fic expedition. This expedition visited 
the S. Shetland Is., and was the first 
knowm to winter in the Antarctic. About 
4 years later A., with a fcwr companions, 
started on the ambitious enterprise of 
navigating the NW. passage, which he 
succeeded in doing in 1906, being the first 
man to accomplish the feat. In 1909 ho 
visited London and announced to the 
Uoyal Geographical Society his prepara¬ 
tions for an imx)()rtant expedition the 
Arctic. In 1910 he set out in the Fram, 
inviHumably for the N., hut the auecess 
of Peary in reaching the N. Polo induced 
him to abandon bis project, txunporarily 
at least, and in 1911 it. was found that 
be w'as going to try to forestall Scott 
in the dtish for the S. Pole. In this 
attempt he w’as successful, reacliing the 
J*ole on 14 Dec. 1911, after a compara¬ 
tively easy journey. In the First World 
Wjir he served with the Norwegian Naval 
Air Service, ami from that time would 
appear to have favtuired aerial navigation 
for exploration. It was not until 1918 
that he took any further part in explora¬ 
tion, in which yefvr ho bought the Mavfl 
w'ith th('. idea of drifting across t he I’ole. 
Tie navigated the NE. passage, but early 
in 1919 Iiis engine broke down and he w^as 
compelled to land in Alaska. Two years 
later he tried to reach tin* l*ole in an 
aeroplane from the Maud, hut without 
vKueeoss. In 192r>, having become bank- 
rui)t, be went to the U.S.A., w1»ero the 
Amer. explorer Lincoln KllswortU ottered 
to finance liirn In a joint, flight from Spits- 
l)(‘rgon. The 2 ('xplorers, Jjt)WH'ver, had 
only traversed some 500 m. when they 
were conipdled to abandon the enter¬ 
prise. A. th('ii made arrangements to 
join Nobile in his dirigible, ami in May 
1926 he and Nobile, together with Ells¬ 
worth and Lt. Riis(‘r-Larseii, started from 
Spitshei'gen and in 9 days landed in 
Alaska. A.’s days of exploration tliiishcd 
with this feat, l>ut in 1928, hearing of the 
plight of his old companion, Nobile, ho 
set out in a seaplane to attempt his rescue. 
In this A. and his pilot lost their lives. 
See AU('TK^ Explokation and Ant¬ 
arctic EXI’LOUATION. 

The story of his 2 chief achievements 
Is told In his The Norfh-vxst Passage, 
1908, and T/te South Pole, 1912. He 


also wrote The North-east Passage, 1918- 
2920, TAe Flight across iht Polar Sea^ 1926, 
and My Life as an Explorer, 1927, See 
also B. Partridge, Amundsen, 2953. 

Amur: 1. Riv. of E. Asia, known In 
Chinese as Heilungkiang (Black Dragon 
R.), formed by the confluence of the Shilka 
and the Argun*, westward of the Khingan 
Mts. It has a total length of about 2 700 
m., not counting tlie hoad-watt^rs, the 
first 800 m. being in a S.-east(;rly direction 
and dividing the A. oblast from Man- 
chmia, after which it flows NE. through 
the Khingan Mts intx> the sea of Okhotsk 
at Nikolayevsk. It is navigable for its 
entire course. Its chief tribs. are the 
Sungari, the Ussuri, the Zeya, and the 
Bureya. The most Important tns situated 
on it are Blagoveshchensk, Aygun*, 
Khabarovsk, and Komsomorsk. 

2. Oblast in the Russian Far East, 
between A. riv. and the Stanovoy 
Range, largely forested, with rich mineral 
resources. Area 139,000 sq. m.; i>op. 
(1956) 737,000, mostly (since 1850) 

Russians and Ukrainians. It is an impor¬ 
tant agric. and industrial area (grain and 
dairy farming; gold- and eoal-mining, saw- 
milling. and food industries). The cap. 
is Blagoveshchensk. 

Amurath, or Murad: 1. A. I, Sultan of 
Turkey 1359-89; he began the Turkish 
conquests in Euj'ope, and estab. his king¬ 
dom as far as Sofia. 2. A. II, sultan 
1421-51; he defeated the Hungarians at 
Varna and Kossovo. 3. A. Ill, sultan 
1574-95. 4. A. IV, sultan 1623-40; 

notorious for extreme cruelty'. 5. A. V, 
sultan May-Aug. 1876. 

Amwythig, see Shrewsbury. 

Amyolae, anct tn of Laconia, Greece, 
on R. Eurotas, 2i in. SE. of Sparta. It 
W'as the chief tu of the Achacans, and 
remained independent after the Dorian 
conquest. The festival of the Hyaointhia 
was celebrated here aunuolly. Excava¬ 
tions have reveak‘d the sanctuary and 
‘throne’ of Zeus Amyclaeus. 

Amygdalin (C^oHstOiiN), ghicosido 
found in bitter almonds, cherry kernels, 
and other vegetable products. When 
numerated and kept in contact with 
w'ater, fermentatif)n sets in, due to the 
presence of emiilsin, and the substance 
is decomposed into hy'drocyanic acid 
(prussic acid), benzaldehyde, and glucose, 

Amygdaloid (Gk amugdalon, almond; 
eidos, 8 bai)e), the old name of a variety 
of igneous rot'k, usually l)a.saltic, con¬ 
taining cavities in which round or almond- 
shaped bodie.s aix) formed, consisting of 
agate, calcareous spar, or zeolites. 

Amygdalus, name of a sub-genus of 
Prunus, formerly considered as a genus, 
of the family Rosaceae, It includes P. 
communis, the almond (q.v.), and P. 
persica, the peach (q.v.). 

Amyl, organic radical corresponding to 
the formula C^Hn- There are 8 A. 
alcohols, the most important being 
isobut.yl carbinol, w’hicli is a constituent 
of fusel oil. A. nitrite is a yellow liquicl 
W'ith a penetrating odour, used in medi¬ 
cine for angina pectoris, etc., owing to its 
power of producing vascular dilation and 
of stimulating the heart’s action. 
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Amylene Hydrate, see Hypnotics. 

Amylooaine (StOYaine), in the term of 
the hydrochloride, used as a local anaes¬ 
thetic. It is a white, odourless crystalline 
powder with a bitter taste. It has about 
half the toxicity of cocaine, but is much 
more Irritant and loss powerful as a sur¬ 
face anaesthetic. It is mainly used for 
the production of spinal anaesthesia {see 
Anaesthesia). 

Amyloid Degeneration, also known as 
lardacoous degeneration, or waxy 
degeneration, a condition in whicli there 
is a degeneration of the cells of certain 
organs by which an amyloid or lardacoous 
substance is formed. It is a secondary 
condition and occurs in association with 
chronic suppuration or infections such as 
syphilis (q.v.) and tuberculosis (q.v.). 
It attacks most frequently the liver, 
kidneys, spleen, intestines, and lym- 
l)hatics. 

Amylopsin, diaslatic ferment from the 
pancreatic juice, capable of converting 
starch into sugar. Sec I)igi{;.stk)x. 

Amylum, see Starch. 

Amyntas: 1. King of Macedonia (c. 
540-498 nc). 

2. King of Macedonia (393-369 BC), 
was the son of Pliilip, the brother of 
I’crdiccos II. He sought the friendship 
of Athens, and left by his wife Eurydice 
3 sons: Alexander. Perdiccas, and the 
famous Philip, called by Ovid Amyn- 
tiades. 

Amyot, Jacques (1513-93), Fr. writer 
and translator, h. Mchm. In 1,54(> he 
became prof, of Greek and Latin at 
Bourges; in 15.58 tutor to the sons of 
Henry II; in 1560 grand almoner of 
France; and in 1570 Bishop of Auxen'e, 
where he d. His most famous trans. was 
that of Plutarch’s Lives, 1559, which, 
besides being used by Corneille and estab¬ 
lishing itself iis a model of Fr, prose style, 
formed the basis of North's trans. into 
English, 1575, from which Shakespeare 
took his Horn, plots. Other works were 
trans. of 2heayenes and Char idea, 1546; 
7 books of Diodorus Siculus, 1554; 
Longus’s Daphnis and Chloe, 1559; and 
Plutarch’s Moved Treatises, 1572, all of 
which liave become Fr. classics. See 
A. (Jioranescu, Vie de J. Amyot, 1941. 

Amyris, family Burseraceae, genus of 
evergreen W. Indian trees, yielding 
fragrant resin. A, balsaviifera, Rhodes 
Wood, and A. elemifera. Gum Elemi 
Tree, are chief species. 

An Tostal, see Tostal. 

An Uaimh, chief tn of co. Meath. Rep. 
of J., at the confluence of the R.s Boyne 
and Blackwater, This historic tn, the 
scene of many wars, has numerous imj>or- 
tant archaeological remains in the 
vicinity, including Boctive Abbey (q.v.) 
and Tara (q.v.). Industries include agric. 
implements, cari)ots, furniture, and 
woollen goods. I’op. 4300. (Formerly 
Navan.) 

Ana, suffix added to the names of 
famous men to designate collections of 
their sayings and table talk, anecdotes 
about them, and notes in any way bearing 
on their life, e.g. Johnsoniana, Boswell- 
iana, Shakespeariana. The use of such 


titles dates from the Scaligerana. collected 
by the brothers Vassan and pub. in 1666 
by Isaac Vossius. 

Anabaptist, name of a Christian sect 
which appeared in Germany at the 
Reformation, repudiating infant baptism 
(hence the name, meaning ’baptised 
again,’ which refers to their adult bap¬ 
tisms) and teaching equality and com¬ 
munity of all goods. The movement was 
begun about 1520 in Saxony by the 
‘Prophets of Zwickau.’ They were 
strongly opposed to Luther, but their 
leader, Thomas Mllnzer, travelled over 
Bohemia. Thuringia, and Switzerland 
preaching with much success, especially 
at Waldshut, on the Swiss bordtT. He 
joined and largely engineered the Pea¬ 
sants’ War in S. and central Germany, and 
w’as executed after the defeat of his party 
at Frankenhausen in 1525. The A. 
doctrines were still propagated by wander¬ 
ing preachers, like Melchior Hoffmann, 
who in 1528 installed John Matthiesen as 
a bishop at Emdeu. He sent out many 
disciples, 2 of whom founded the theo¬ 
cratic static of Mtlnster In 1533. An era 
of wild licentiousness in this city followed, 
under Johann Bockholdt (q.v.), crowned 
in 1534 as prophet and king, assisted by 
Rothmann, Knipperdolling, Krcchtlng, 
Kippcnbrock, and Matthiesen. The city 
was l>esieged and taken by Protestant 
princes in 1535, and on the execution of 
the leaders the movement began to die 
out, though .still continuing in the Nether¬ 
lands under David Joris (John of Bruges) 
and others. A revival began with Menno 
Simons, who estah. a community which, 
while iT(jecting infant baptism, gave up 
the objectionable features of the A. creed. 
The Mennonites. who spread all over 
Germany. Switzerland, and Holland, 
pra(dically correspond with the Baptists 
in England, by whom adults are baptised 
on joining the C’hurch. Memio's doctrines 
are exi>ounded in Ids book, Klc,inents of the 
True Christian Faith, written in Dutch. 
See E. B. Bax. Rise and Fall of Ana¬ 
baptists, 1903, and R. J. Smithson, The 
Anabaptists: their Contribution to our 
Protestant Heritage, 1935. 

Anabas, genus of i)crcomort)h flshes of 
the family Anabatldac. A. srandsns, the 
climbing perch, rcHcmbles a perch to some 
degree. It has larg(' scales, and can 
remain for a considt'rablc time without 
water, travelling overland in searedj of it. 
During these travels it may be s('ized by 
crowB and kites and placed in the branches 
of trees for future use. Hence its 
supposed climbing habits. 

Anabasis, name of 2 Gk historical 
works: (1) Xenophon’s (4th cent bc), 
recounting the defeat of Cyrus the younger 
by Artaxerxes and the retreat of the 
10,000 Greeks in his army under Xeno¬ 
phon. (2) Arrian’s (ad 166-8), recording 
the campaign of Alexander the Great. 

Anableps (from Gk anablepein, to look 
up), genus of cyprinodout flshes found 
in tropical America. They are remark¬ 
able for their projecting ey^^s, which are 
divided horizontally into upper and lower 
halves—for vision above water and below 
water respectively. They are the largest 
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of the oyprinodonts, reaching a length of 
a foot. 

Anaboliam (Gk ana^ on high; holoa, 
heap), building-up process in the proto¬ 
plasm of a living organism, as opposed to 
kaiaboliarn, or the breaking-down process. 
See Metabolism. 

Anacardiaoeae, family of dicotyle¬ 
donous plants growing chiefly in tropical 
countries. They are ti’ees or shrubs which 
abound in an acrid resin. The flowers 
are usually in parts of 6, the stamens less 
than 10, carpels 3, with a single ovule. 
Anacardium, Comocladia, Mavffifera, 
Melanorrhoea, Pistacia, Rhus, Schtnns, 
and Spnndias are chief genera. 

Anacharis is synonymous with Elodea, 
genus of water-plants of the family Hydro- 
charitaceae which grows in America. A. 
(or E.) canadensda, the Amer. water- 
weed, was transplanted to England, and 
grew rapidly to choke watercourses, but 
in time became less rampant. 

Anaoharsis, Scythian philosopher said 
to have been a friend of .Solon (q.v.). and 
the only barbarian admitted to Athenian 
citizenship. Some writers place him 
among the Seven Sages of Greece. 
Numerous epigrams were attributed to 
him, in<!luding the saying that at Athens 
were men who deliberated but left the 
ilocislon to fools. Tils proverbs are pre¬ 
served by PlogencH Latirtius, Plutarch, 
and Lucian. A. was killed by the King 
of Scythia for worshipping Cybcle with 
(5k rites. Aldus, in his collection Greek 
Kpisloloaraphers (Venice, 1499, 4to), pub. 
9 letters under the name of A., which witc 

P ronounced by Pentlcy to be forgeries. 

'lie other works ascribed to A., such as an 
epic po(‘in of HOO verses, a work on war, 
on the laws of the .Scythians and some 
Gk customs, are lost; but they were 
certainly no more genuine than the letters. 

Anaoharsis the Younger, see Baii- 
Tii^^LEMY, Jean Jacqueh. 

Anachronism (Gk ana, back; chronos, 
time), reference of an event, custom, or 
expression to a WTong date. This is 
common in literature and other forms 
of art, especially painting, and although 
it most often is the result of an oversignt 
or of ignorance on the author’s part, it is 
nevertheless KouKdlrnes a deliberately 
adopted device made for heightening a 
dramatic ofTect. or for achieving conden¬ 
sation. It is not easy to decide wdicther 
an A. is deliberately intended by the 
author. When Shakespeare peopled anct 
Athens with Elizabethan joiners, weavers, 
and Ixdlows-mcnders he may have been 
‘w’riting dfiwm ’ to his audience or have 
boon unconscious of any A., but w’ben 
he makes Cassius in Julius Caesar say 
*Thc clock hath stricken three,* the A. 
was jirfibably intentional. In the 16th 
and 17th centvS. A.s abound in the wmrks 
of dramatic and other wTiters, but it does 
not follow that artistic merit of their work 
is thereby spoilt. Wlien Lucifer is 
expelled from heaven with the aid of 
cannons and gunpowder, the dramatic 
effect of Milton’s story is increased, for 
by the time he wu'oto his Paradise Last 
men had come to think always of battle 
as being enslirouded in a sulphurous 


canopy. Where, however, an attempt 
is obviously made to give correct local 
colour and A. is intentional, the artistic 
harmony is disturbed. For Shakespeare 
to make, as he does in Trailus and 
Cressida, Agamemnon quote Aristotle is 
almost as bad as when he places Verona 
on the sea-coast (the latter is an error, 
but not an A., for it has no reference to 
time). But Virgil, in making Queen Dido 
the contemporary of Aeneas, folates no 
artistic canons. The Renaissance painters 
were frequently guilty of A., and the 
Flem. school even went to the length of 
putting spectacles on the noses of scrip¬ 
tural characters. 

Anaooluthon (Gk a-, not; akolouthos, 
following) is grammatical non-sequence, 
the latter part of a sentence falling to 
correspond with the first part. Usually 
it is a grammatical fault, e.g. ‘As a 
regular reader of your paper, why does it 
give so little space to sport! * But it can 
also be deliberately employed to add force 
or emphasis, os in Luke v. 14, ‘ He charged 
him to tcdl no man: but go, and show 
thyself to the priest.* See also Figure 
OF Speech. 

Anaconda, co. seat of Deer Lodge co., 
Montana, II. S.A. Smelting and the by¬ 
products of smelting are the prin. indus¬ 
tries; bricks, metal castings, bevereiges, 
dairy products, live-stock, and potatoes 
are produced. The mine offices of the 
A. Copper Mining Co. are here. Pop. 
11,260. 

Anaconda, S. Amer. water-snake, 
allied to the boa-constrictor, which lives 
on the banks of rivs. in Brazil and Guiana. 
It is one of the largest of living snakes, 
growing to a length of over 30 ft. 

Anacreon (c. 570-485 BC), Gk lyric 
poet, b. Tcos, Ionia, and emigrated to 
Thrace before the Persian invasion. 
About 540 he went to the court of Poly- 
crat es of Samos, and in 521 to the house 
of Hipparchus at Athens. He lived here 
till the fall of the Pisistratids, about 514, 
and then accepted the patronage of 
Echecratidas of Thessaly. Ho is said to 
have been choked by a grape stone. The 
Alexandrians possessed 5 books of his odes 
to the muses, wine, and love, but of these 
only a few’ genuine fragments remain. 
The Anacreontic odes trans. by Cowley 
and Moore are later Imitations. The 
fragments are included in J. M. Edmonds, 
Li/ra Graeca (with trans.), 1922. See 
C. M. Bowra, Greek Lyric Poetry, 1936. 

Anacrusis (Gk, ‘striking up’), term in 
prosody used of an extra syllable prefixed 
to the normal rhythm of a line, such as 
the ‘and’ in the second line of: 

Till danger’s troubled night depart 

And the star of peace return. 

Anadiplosis (Gk ana, back; diploos, 
double) is a figure of speech consisting of 
the repetition of a word from one clause 
at the commencement of the next, where 
it starts a fresh thought, as in the line 
from Keats: ‘She dwells with Beauty— 
Beauty that must die.* See also Figure 
OF Speech. 

Anadolu, see Asia Minor. 

Anadyomene (Gk anadiwmai, I rise 
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from the sea), surname of Aphrodite (or 
Venus), who had arisen from the foam 
of the sea. The birth of Aphrodite was 
a favourite subject of anct art, and 
furnished I^axiteles with a theme for his 
famous Aphrodite of Cnldos. So too 
Botticelli. 

Anadyr*: 1. Riv. in NE. Siberia, rising 
in the Kolyma Mts and flowing E. into 
the A. Gulf of the Bering Sea. Its length 
is 730 m. 

*2. (until I930’s Novo Mariinsk) Russian 
settlement at the mouth of the above, 
administrative and cultuml centre of the 
Chukchi (q.v.) National Dist. 

Anaemia, deficiency of the red cor¬ 
puscles and/or haemoglobin. Thus it 
may bo a deficiency of quantity or quality. 
A. may be local, due to interference with 
blood supply to a part from pressure on 
an artery or from a blocking of it by 
embolism (q.v.), spasm, etc., or general. 
Local A. is referred to as ischaemia. The 
term A. is as a rule applied to a geneial 
deficiency. Strictly speaking, A. is not 
a disease. It is a symptom either of a 
fault in the blood-forming mechanism, 
w’hen it is knowui as primary A., or of iron 
deficiency when it is known as simple A., 
or of some iutercurrent disease not dire(;tly 
associated with the blood, when it is 
known as secondary A. The commonest 
form of primary A. is pernicious A. or, 
as it is sometimes called, Addisonian A., 
after Thomas Addison (q.v.) who first 
described the condition in 1855. It is 
now estab, that pernicious A. i.H <lue to 
the absence of secretion in the gastric 
juice of hydrochloric acid and of what is 
known as the intrinsic factor (sec Gastric 
Jttice). The intrinsic factor normally 
combines wdth the extrinsic factor con¬ 
tained in the food to form the anti- 
pemicious A. factor, which is stored in 
the liver and acts as a stimulant to the 
blood-forming tissues in the bone marrow. 
Before the true aetiology of pernicious A. 
had been elucidated Minot and Murphy 
in America had already discovered, in 
192fJ, the therapeutic, properties of liver 
in this disease. There are now availahle 
various highly conc^entrated extracts of 
liver which, given in combination with 
hydrochloric acid by mouth, replace the 
missing anti-A. factor and keep the 
discjase imdcr control, although not (uiring 
it. The symptoms of pernicious A. are 
increasing shortness of breath, pallor of 
the mucous membranes, a lemon-yellow 
tint to the skin, a smooth tongue, and 
dyspepsia. Tlie diagnosis is proved by 
pathological examination of the blood. 
In advanc^ed untreated cases of pernicious 
A. there may be signs of degeneration of 
the nerve fibres of the sjiinal cord. A.s 
of a similar kind to pernicious A. may be 
associated with a tropical disease known 
as sprue, with cancer of tlio stomach, 
and occasionally with pregnancy. 

Simple. A. may be due to lack of iron 
in the diet, failme to absorb iron through 
the intestine, or due to blood loss. A 
normal diet contains sufficient iron for 
ordinary needs {sec Nutrition), but in 
pregnancy the demands are greater and 
for this reason the diet of pregnant women 


is usually supplemented with iron In the 
form of ferrous sulphate or iron and 
ammonia citmte mixture. It is diflacult 
to estimate the degree of A. purely from 
the patient’s appearance. Many pale 
people ai*e not anaemic, while othem with 
a good colour are. The colour of the 
mucous inembro-nes is a better guide. 
The only true test of A. is an estimation 
by pathological examination of the 
number of red cells and the amount of 
haemoglobin (see Blood). Blood loss 
may occur from a sudden large haemor¬ 
rhage due to accident, disease, or operation, 
in which CRse it is usually treated by blood 
transfusion (q.v.), or it may occur from 
small continual losses of blood such as 
from a slowdy bleeding peptic ulcer, a 
cancer, or excessive loss at the menstrual 
periods. Secondary A. is due to a 
number of diseases which have no direct 
association with the blood or bone manow 
but which cause diminished production of 
red corpuscles. Of these diseases infec¬ 
tions are the commonest cause of A., 
particularly chronic infections. Uraemia 
(q.v.). rheumatoid arthritis (q.v.), and 
niyxoedema (q.v.) are other notable con¬ 
ditions causing secondary A. Certain 
drugs and i)oj8onouH substances cause A. 
iieiizene inhaled from rubber solutions, 
diy-cleaning fluids, paints and vanilshes, 
and motor spirit may act in this w’uy w hen 
exposm*e t.o them is prolonged. The 
treatment of secondary A. is to treat the 
cause where possible and give the appro- 
priatt‘ iron therapy. 

Anaesthesia, condition of i>artial or 
complete insensibility, particularly to 
touch. It occurs in connection with 
diseases of the nerve centres, and is 
artificially induced for the purpose of 
conducting surgical operations. 

The influence of certain substances in 
procuring some amount of insensibility 
to jiain has been known for (‘cnts.. 
and there is evidence that opium, man- 
dragora, and other drug.s have been ummI 
on various occasions to lessen the suffer¬ 
ings attendant on surgical operations. 
In 1800 Sir Humphry Davy suggested 
the use of nitrous oxide, or ‘laughing gas,’ 
for operations wliere there was little 
effusion of blood, and at the beginning of 
the loth cent, many observers remarked 
on the possibility of using the anaesthetic 
properties of either in surgical operations. 
In 1847 the use of ether became general 
in England and America, and in Nov. 
of the same year chloroform was intro¬ 
duced by Sir James Simpson, and for a 
time entirely superseded ether. Other 
anaesthetics, such as ethyl chloride, 
were tried and abandoned, and chloro¬ 
form held the field until recent years, 
when the value of other anaesthetics and 
mixtures used under certain conditions 
has become better understood and 
recognised. 

The chief anaesthetics in use for general 
A. at the present time nro nitrous oxide, 
nitrous oxide mixed with oxygim, ether, 
chloroform, ethyl chloride, chloroform- 
ether mixture, trichlorethylonc, and the 
intravenous Injection of barbiturates such 
as thiopentone; cucaiue, novocaine, and 
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cocaiDe for local A.; and stovaine, tropo- 
cocalnc. and novocaine for spinal 
analgesia. 

Nitrous oxide (N 2 O) is used for short 
opejrations, such as occur in dental 
practice, and is pmcticaily free from 
dauRcr and painful aftcr-ojiects. It is 
supplied in a liquid state in steel cylindci*s, 
the cylinder bcinjf connected hy means 
cf a rubber bas to a faeo-picce designed 
to cover the nose and mouth. The period 
of induction is usually less than 1 min., 
and that of A. about 40 secs. The 
patient’s eyes have a fixed ap]»earancc, 
and there is usually a duskiness of the 
face. Kitrous oxide <‘ombint'.d with 
oxygen is now used for jirolonprcHi surgitial 
proeediirejH. This is made possible by the 
administration at the same time of 
analgcsie and relaxant drugs such as 
morphine and curare,. 

Ethyl chloride (C^oHsCl) is used as a 
HUbstiiute for nitrtuiH oxide in short 
operations, such as the removal of ade¬ 
noids, but it is not considered so safe. 
The flft<‘r-cffccts often include headache 
and Hi(;kness. 

Ethyl ether, (CaIf.OjO, is commonly 
used for operations of long duration. In 
the open method the ether is dropped on 
a gauze mask whi(di is lield at lirst some 
distance from the face and gradually 
brought nearer. By the use of a liag and 
fa<'epicce, such as Clover’s inhaler, A. is 
more quickly brought aliout. Ethyl 
cliloridc and ether are frequently used in 
Bcquence. 

(■hlorofurm (CITCI 3 ) is adininistcred at 
first in a dilute form and the pereentagtr 
grntlually Increased, the supply of air and 
vaiioiir being of course tluauugldy under 
the control of the ana(!sthetist. Dan¬ 
gerous aftcr-ctlects occasionally 0 (‘cur, 
and its administration is liighly dangerous 
wliero the status 1ym])haticus exists. In 
cases \vher(5 chloroform or ether may not 
he advisable a mixture of 2 jiarts of 
chloroform to [i of ether is often used, and 
is generally (*ousfdcred a safe and coa- 
v(;uient anaesthetic. 

Thiopentitue, and llcxobarhitonc, ultra- 
‘^Imrt-acting harhiturates (q.v.), and others 
of the same group of barbiturates are 
used for A. for minor operations or for 
inducing A. before iiroceeding to inhala¬ 
tion A. for major operations. 1 

Jjornl A. or analyesia is chiefly employed 
in Huperfleial oi>erations or where special 
circumstances make general A. iimdyis- 
ablc. {Sometimes other or ethyl chloride 
is sprayed on the skin until it freezes. 
Insenaiidlity is produced for a short time 
and is only superficial. There is likely, 
too, to ho c-onaideiuble pain wlien the 
skin thaws. Cocaine is often injected 
for cutivneous and subcutaneous anal¬ 
gesia, but its use is attended with some 
diaadvanUg(?s. It has a dangerous effect 
when absorbed into the general circula¬ 
tion, and thci'c is also a risk of a coca.me 
habit being formed. Eucainc and novo- 
caino are v<aT etioctivo analgesics, and 
have no dangerous by-effects. 

Spinal analgesia. There are sometimes 
occasions for serious operations when re¬ 
spiratory affections, alcoholism, diabet-es, 
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and other conditions make general A. 
inadvisable. If the operation is con¬ 
cerned with the lower pait of the body, it 
Is possible by a spinal injection to produce 
insensibility to pain in that part whilst 
general consciousness is maintained. 
Stovaine or novocaine is injected into the 
spinal fluid while the patient Is In a sitting 
position, if that position is possible. The 
method has been used more on the Conti¬ 
nent than ill this country, where it is 
looked upon only as a substitute for 
general A. 

InsU^ad of administration by inhalation, 
some anaesthetics can be used by injec¬ 
tion Into the rectum, or by injection into 
a vein. Among drugs used by intra¬ 
venous Injection are derivatives of bar¬ 
bituric, acid. See Barbiturates. 

Trirhlorcthylene (CHClrCCLz), known 
as Trilene, a variant of chloroform, but 
less potent and less toxic. It has long 
be(m used in industry as a rubber solvent 
and for dry-c leaning. Vaporised acciden¬ 
tally it was found to induce uncoiiscious- 
ncHs and has since licen used as an 
anaesthetic;, particularly in obstetrics. A 
new pocket trilene inhaler, made for the 
luirpose of deadening pain, may prove to 
be; a great improvement on the morphine 
tubes equipped with hypodcmiic needle 
which were; used widely for the same 
purpose in the recent w^ar. Exhaustive 
tests have shown that it is successful with 
85 per cent of persons. 

In general, successful A. depends to 
a great extent on the proper prepai’ation 
of the patient. The stomach should be 
empty at the time of the operation, so 
t hat no food cMin be forced up to lodge in 
the respiratory passages. It may be said 
that with modem appliances and mix¬ 
tures In the care of a trained anaesthetist 
the risk is comparatively slight. 

Owing to the use of supportive drug 
therapy it is now possible to keep a 
jiatiout anacjsthctiscd diming an operation 
lasting many hours, with a minimum 
dosage of anaesthetic agent. The new 
tecliniques of hypothermia and ‘artificial 
hibernation,’ in which the patient’s body 
temperature is so lowered that its meta¬ 
bolic needs are reduced to a minimum, 
enable extensive operations to be (tarried 
out with comparatively small amounts of 
anaesthetic, and consequent benefit to the 
patient. Six also Surgery. 

Anagallis, genus of Ih'imulaccae gi*ow- 
ing in all continents but Australia. A. 
arvensis, tbe Scarlet Pirapornol (q.v.), or 
Shepherd’s Weather-glass, and A. tenella. 
Bog Pimperned, are native to Britain. 
A. linifolia, Meditcn'aneaii, is a popular 
garden ann. 

Anagni (anct Anagnia), It. tn in Lazio 
(q.v.), 12 m. NW. of Frosinone (q.v.). 
It was an important tn in Rom, times, 
and has been a bishopric since 487. The 
cathedral dates from tho 13th cent., and 
there arc remains of a palace of Pope 
Boniface VIII. Pope Adrian IV (q.v.) 
d. here. Pop. 14,900. 

Anagram (Gk ana, back; gramma, 
letter), word or sentence made by re¬ 
arranging tho letters of another; to be 
effective tho new coinage should have 


L 
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some appropriate connection with the 
orlgriual. One of the most celebrated is 
the traditional retort to Pilate’s scofC, 
‘Quid est verltas?’ (What is truth?) with 
* Vir est qui adest’ (It is the man who is 
here). Caliban, the monster In Shake¬ 
speare’s Tempest, is an A. of ‘cannibal,* 
often spelt with one ‘n’ in those days. And 
John Bunyan pointed out to his readers 
that the letters of his name could bo 
rearranged to read ‘Nu hony in a B’ 
(I and J being: of course interchangreable). 
A.s on writers’ names have often been 
tised for pseudonyms; John Taylor, the 
‘Water Poet,* wrote under the name 
Thorny Alio, and George MacDonald 
signed himself Dalraooand. 

Anah, tn on the Euphrates in the 
Bagdad vilayet, Iraq. Its position in 
the desert made It an im])ortant resting- 
place. It contains the remains of 4 
anct castles. 

Anahita (Anaitis), goddess of sacred 
waters, fertility, and war, once wor¬ 
shipped by the Persians in association 
with Mithras. Her worship spread 
throughout the Persian Empire, and in 
Asia Minor she was identified with 
Cybelo. See also Zoroastrianism. 

Anihuao, geographical region of Mexico. 
The name was applied by the Aztecs to 
their whole kingdom, but its boundaries 
are not definitely known. The term is 
applied to the whole region, from Rio 
Grande to Tehuantepec, but it Is more 
properly used of the plattuin valley of the 
city of Mexico, between 18® 4' and 20“ IV 
N. lat., having a mean elevation of 7.500 
ft. This region was formerly largely 
covered by lakes, which fits the meaning 
of the name ‘near the water,’ and is n 
prin. granary and stock-raising centre of 
the country. 

Anak, ancestor of the Anakiin (Dent, 
lx. 2) {Mee An AKIM). Etymologically 
it is a common noun, meaning ‘necklace* 
(Song of Solomon, iv) or perhaps ‘neck’ 
(Arabic neck; ^anaqa, to embrace). 

If this be the coiTCct derivation, the 
name bene * Anaq meant literally ‘sons of 
the neck* or ‘giants.’ 

Anakim, O.T. term for a section of the 
pre-Israelitic Inhab. of Canaan, a race of 
fabulous giants, the sons of Anak (q.v.). 
living in the mountain range of S. Pales¬ 
tine and in the Philistine cities (Joshua 
xl. 21 fC.). where one of them later was the 
giant Goliath. They were conquered by 
Joshua. The A. are also callo<l descen¬ 
dants of Arba (.Joshua xiv. 1.5; xxi. 11). 
Their chief stronghold was Kiriath-Arba, 
afterwards called Hebron. 

Analects, Analecta (Gk analekta, things 
gathered), literary gleanings, tcTin used 
to denote a collection of extracts. 

Analects of Confucius, see Confucii^s. 

Analeptics (Gk anaUjms, restoration), 
restorative medicines or agents. 

Analgesics, see Anaesthesia and Ano¬ 
dynes. 

Analogy (Gk analaqia, proportion): 1. 
Term which originally implied an equality 
of ratios; but though anct writers used it 
In tills sense, and it still has this meaning 
in mathematics, it is now used in many 
dopte of learning to signify resemblance 


which falls short of absolute identity. 
In Inductive logic it forms the basis of 
most hypotheses, but is subject to much 
fallacious reasoning. The reasoning runs 
on such lines as those: a and b resemble 
each other in possessing one or more 
similar characteristics; a possesses a 
certain additional characteristic, and b 
therefore probably possesses it also. 

A. can never afford proof; at best it 
is but a suggestion for a good hypothesis. 
Metaphorical language may be a source 
of incoiTOct reasoning by A., e.g. in 
speaking of a country as being a mother- 
country and from this arguing that the 
duties of the country towards the indivi¬ 
dual should be those of a mother towards 
her child. Sec J. S. Mill, System of Logic, 
1875; W. S. Jevons, Principles of Science, 
1877; J. M. Keynes, A Treatise on Profm- 
bility, 1921; J. Cook Wilson, Statement 
and Inference, 192G. 

2. In biology, term applied to organs 
which perfonn the same fiinctioiiH. and 
may be superficially similar, but differ 
ossontially in structure and origins. The 
wings of a bee and of a sparrow are 
analogous, and the leaf-like branches of 
butcher’s bromn are analogues of the 
leaves of ordinary plants. See Homo¬ 
logy. 

Analysis (Gk ana, up; luein, to loose), 
in pldlosophy, implies the mental act of 
unloosening some unit^’ into its com¬ 
ponent parts, e.g. the dissection in 
thought of a man into his various attri¬ 
butes of height, weight, reasoning powers, 
and Bo on. Synthesis is its complement, 
and implies the converse process of 
knitting together the parts to form the 
unity, e.g. the description of his various 
attributes, until the man is complete. 
A. plays a great part in inductive logic, 
for it opens wdth the complex <tf exT^eri- 
enco and resolves it into the elementary 
relations realised in it,. In this way it is 
largely ex])erimental and leads tf> dis¬ 
covery. The Tu^opositions set forth in 
geometry illustrate this; they are, how¬ 
ever, usually synthetic in proof, but the 
rednetio ad absvrdum (q.v.) is wholly 
analytical. 

Analysis, Chemical, the detennination 
of the elements comprising a compound 
or a mixture of compounds. For in¬ 
organic compounds or mixtures the 
methods may be divided into dry ami 
w'ct A. Dry methods usually only give 
an approximate result, and shoiild be 
supplemented by wet methods, if possible. 
The chi(!f processes in a dry A. comprise 
heating to determine what Rublimat.i' is 
formed, what, gas is evolved, or what watijr 
of crystallisation given up, or whether 
any of the substances are oxidised. 
Heating on charcoal in a reducing flame 
would possibly give a metallic globule or 
other indications, and heating wdtii borax 
on a platinum wire in an oxidising flaintJ 
produces ])cads of different colours 
characteristic of the various meUils. The 
flame test consists in heating a small 
portion moistened with hydroehlorle acid 
In the high-temp, area of a Bunsen flame, 
when a characteristic colour may be 
imparted. Such methods obviously give 
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only a general Idea of the constituents of 
the mixture or compound; some elements 
may be masked by others unless a 
spectroscope (q.v.) be employed, when 
tlie presence of different elements in a 
dame tost is very accurately indiciited. 

Wet methods consist of treating the 
given compound or mixture with reagents 
in a systematic manner, so that by the 
nature of the reactions produced certain 
groups of elements are indhiatod, further 
tests subdividing these groups and so on 
until the original compound is split up 
into the simph^st possible forms. Such 
an A. is called mialitative, becuuse it 
takes no account directly of the relative 
Iu‘oi)ortion8 of the constituents. If those 
proportions be required, quantitative A. 
must be employed, which may be either 
gravimetric, volumetric, or colorimetric. 
In gravimetric methods it is designed to 
obtain a precipitate of known composition 
fi-om a weighed quantity of the com¬ 
pound. This being carefully filtered, 
dried, and weighed, a simple calculation 
glv(*s t-he percentage of tlie rc<|uircd 
element in the original mixture. Occa¬ 
sionally electrolysis of the given solu¬ 
tion is resorted to, the amount of metal 
deposited on the cathoiie indicating the 
strtiiigth of the solution. Volumetric 
methods aim at determining the strength 
<»f a solution of the substance by iiuding 
what <iuantity is rcciuired to bring about 
a certain definite reaction with another 
solution (jf known strength. Certain 
elements which give well-defined coloxir 
reactions with other substances can be 
determined quantitatively by comparing 
the colour produced by known weights of 
the substance with that produced by a 
standard solution. 

The A. of oi-ganic compounds pro(H*eds 
upon tmtirely different lines, if on 
burning a small quantity an ash or residue 
is left, tlio sul)8tance probably contains 
an inoi’ganic impurity, which juay be 
separated by the use of solvents, such 
as alcohol, ether, benzene, eliloroform, 
etc., one or another of wiiicdi dissolves 
the majority of organic eonipounds, when 
filtration and 8ul>se<iuent crystallisation 
in fractions may effect still furtluu- separa¬ 
tion. Fra(*tional distillation—that is, 
distilling at different temps.—is useful in 
s(‘i>arating liquids wlioae boiling-points 
are markedly different. Tlie elements 
eom])<>sing organic* substaiu'cs can l»e 
detected by eharaeterist.ic tests: carbon 
by the formation of (‘arbon dioxide turn¬ 
ing lime-water turbid; hydrogeu by the 
formation of water on decomposition; 
halogens by heating with sodium, when a 
sodium halide is formed; nitrogen l>y the 
evolution of ammonia on heating with 
lime*; sulphur and phosphorus by oxidising 
to acids on heating with a mixture of 
jiotassiuin carbonate and nitre. The 
general priuc’iplo underlying the quanti¬ 
tative deterinination of tlies<‘ elements 
is the eollection and weighing of tlie 
products of combustion of a definite 
quantity of the substance, lii recent 
years, accurate methods of qualitative nnd 
quantitative A. of very minute quantities 
of substance have been worked out 


{micro-analv»i8), e.g. by F. Pregl, and these 
methods have proved exceedingly useful 
and important In biochemistiy, where the 
amount of material available for A. is 
often extremely small. 

Modern research on the structure of 
the atom has led to the development of 
analytical methods based on electrical 
phenomena, and these enable us to detect 
even a trace of a particular element in 
the presence of large quantities of others. 
See F. Sutton, Volumetric Analysis, 1924; 
Treadwell and Hall, Analytical Chemistry 
(2 vols.), 1924; Thorpe and Whitley, 
Mamml of Organic Chemical Analysis, 
1926; A. I. Vogel, Text Book of Quantita¬ 
tive Itwrganic Analysis, 1939; A. I. Vogel, 
Text Book of Qualitative Chemical Analysis^ 
1937; A. J. Berry, Qualitafive Inorganic 
Analysis, 1938; li. Middleton, Systematic 
Qualitaiive Organic Analysis, 1939; N. J. 
Allport, Colorimetric Analysis, 1945. 

Analyst, Public, official appointed by 
a CO. or bor. council under the provisions 
of tlie Food and Drugs Acts, 1875 and 
1899, for the purpose of analysing samples 
of food and drugs and agric. products 
exposed for sale. The appointment must 
bo confirmed by the Ministry of Health or 
the Board of Agriculture, and cannot be 
annulled without the assent of the dept 
concerned. By the latter Act both depts 
are empowered to appoint a 1*. A. where 
t he local authority has failed to do so. The 
1\ A. is generally a F.I.O. (Fellow of the 
Institute of t)hem.). For his duties see 
Adulteration. 

Analytical Geometry, see (tEometry. 

Analytical (also known as Explicative or 
Essential) Propositions are those which 
affirm of their subject a predicate which 
is already contained in the deflinition of 
the subject. Such a proposition is ‘A 
pamllclograrn has four sides and four 
angles,’ the having four sides and four 
angles being part of the definition of a 
I)arallelogram. A. P. are distinguished 
from synthetical propositions, which 
aflirm of their subject a predicate not 
already contained in tlie dcilnition. such 
as ‘A parallelogram is a distressful sub¬ 
ject to the unintelligent schoolboy.’ 

Anamalai, or Annamullay, Hills, group 
of lilts forming part of the Sahyadri 
range, S. India, about 65 m. !S, of the 
Nilgiri Hills. The highest peak, Anarnudi, 
is the loftiest point in S. India, attaining 
an elevation of 8840 ft. Tea and coffee 
ore extensively grown hero, and there is 
abundance of teak timber and wild beasts, 
such as the elephant and bison. 

Anambas Islands, group of 3 small 
wooded and rocky is. in Indonesia, 
between Borneo and Malacca. 

Anamnesia (Gk ayia, again; mnesis, 
memory), term used in medicine to 
signify the reeolleetion of a patient or 
his friends of tlie first symptoms and 
past hist, of his ease. 

Anamur, or Anamour, Cape, is the most 
S. point in Asia Minor. It is named from 
A., the anct Anemurium, in which there 
are ruins of tombs and 2 theatres. A, 
Castle is G m. E. of the cape. 

Ananas, genus of Brazilian herbaceous 
perennials, family Broineliaoeae. A. 
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comosus, the pineapple, is the host-known 
species: for a description of its fruit aee 
Pineapple. 

Ananias, name borno by 3 characters in 
tho N.T. and 1 in the O.T.: (1) Jewish 
name of Shadmeh (cf. Daniel i. 7 and the 
Sonpr of the Three Children (Benodicite)). 
(2) A Jewish Christian at Jerusalem, who, 
with his wife Sapphira, fell dead when 
rebuked by St Peter for falsely pretending: 
to give all their property to tho com¬ 
munity (Acts v). (3) A Jewish Christian 
elder of Damascus, wh received St Paul 
after his converaion, restored his sight, 
and baptised him (Acts ix). (4) The 
Jewish high priest, son of Nedebalos, who 
was at the trial of St Paul before the 
Sanhedrin at Jerusalem and at Caesarea 
(Acts xxiii, xxiv). 

Anapaest, in poetry, a metrical foot, 
consisting of 2 short, or unaccented, 
syllables followed by a long, or accented, 
syllable. It Is the opposite of the dactyl 
(q.v.) and is sometimes called the anti- 
dactyl. Examples are * colonnade,’ ‘in¬ 
terrupt.* The A. was often employed 
in Gk and Rom. poetry, but its employ¬ 
ment in England is largely restricted to 
tho lighter forms of verse. In France tho 
use of the A. is very general, forming 
indeed one of the marked characteristics 
of Fr. poetry. Aristophanes among the 
ancts, and Swinburne in our time have 
employed tho A. with good effect. 

Anaphora (Gk ana, back; pherein, to 
carry) is the repetition of a word or phrase 
in successive claiiHCs, as in Judges v. 27: 
‘At her feet he bowed, he fell, he lay 
down: at her feet he bowed, ho fell: when; 
ho bowed, there he fell down dead.’ <S'ec 
also Figitre of Speech. 

Anapli, see Nauplion. 

Anarchism (Gk al 2 ^ha, privative; arcM, 
rule). A. may bo defined as the nega¬ 
tion of gov., as a state of society 
without a central gov., and in which 
individual autonomy is allowed its fullest 
development. The term anarchy is also 
used to imply the state of tunnoil 
accompanying tho weakening of central 
gov. 

Anarchists have attempted, by means 
of international conferences, notably that 
of Amsterdam, 11)07, to define their 
position. In a negative way their dif¬ 
ference from the Socialists was made 
plain by tho expulsion of the Anarchists, 
led by Bakunin, from the International 
{see Third Intfuinational) at The 
Hague Conference, 1872. Many of tho 
t(;ncts of Socialism are held by Anarchi8t>s. 
Since they believe that the freedom of tho 
individual is restricted by the monopoly 
f)f land and capital, the Anarchists are at 
one with tho Socialists in the desire to 
overthrow it, but they differ fundamen¬ 
tally on tho question in whom property 
should bo vested, and on the governance | 
of tho remodelled society. The State 
Socialist’s remedy is more gov., and better 
gov.; tho Anarchist holds that all govs., 
however well iritentioned, are bad and 
tend towards privilege and oppression, 
and that the individual is just as much 
a slave if ho has unwillingly to conform 
to the majority as if ho conforms to a 
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I despot. His views are crystallised in tho 
sentence, ‘That gov. is best which governs 
least,’ and in this conclusion he Is not 
far removed from such indwidualists as 
Herbert Spencer, Auberon Herbert, and 
Harold Cox. 

The modern Anarchist movement may 
be said to have begun with Pierre Proud¬ 
hon (1809-05), although an atmosphere 
favourable to Its reception had been 
created by the writings of tho poet Shelley 
and the Fr. Encyclopaedists. Proudhon’s 
most celebrated work is What is Property ? 
in which ho equated property with ‘theft.’ 
He asserted that fu a perfect society 
order wf>uld be maintained by the reason¬ 
able self-control of the free individual. 
Since bis time perhaps the greatest 
Anarchist was Mikhail Bakunin, tho 
Russian, the apostle Paul of A. (1814-70). 
In addition to \vriting many uncom¬ 
promising works, including tho atheist if; 
Dieu et VEtat, ho is chiefly rcrnoinbcrod 
for his prolonged struggle in the Inter¬ 
national with the followers of Karl Marx, 
the father of orthodox Socialism. From 
this struggle; Marx emerged victorious, but 
Bakunin had a largo following, esiieciallj 
among tho Lat. states. In recent years 
A. has numbered among its supporters 
many men of considerablo erudition. 
I'rinco I’cter Kropotkin, a Russian, and 
Enrico Malatesta, an Italian, made Eng¬ 
land their home, and tho former wrote 
many scholarly works on Nihilism (q.v.). a 
form of A., chief among them being The. 
('onquest of Bread, 1892 (trans. 190(5), 
Fields, Factories, and Workshops, 1899. 
and The Memoirs of a Itevolutionist, 189J). 
The return to the simplicity of tho primi¬ 
tive Christians ad’S'oeatod by Count lico 
Tolstoy has given rise to tlie term Tol¬ 
stoyan anarchy. Pjominent Fr. Anar- 
<*bists include Elisce K6(:lus. y6bastien 
Faure, Charles M'alato, ami J^ouisc 
Michel; It., Amilcaro Cipriiud: Sp., F. 
Ferrer; Amer., Emma Goldmann and 
Benjamin Tucker. ‘Propagamia by 
deed,’ repudiated by some Anarchists, is 
the violent attacks made upon rulers and 
sometimes indiscriminately on the bettei- 
off members of so('.iety, the bourgeoisie, by 
pistol, knlfo, and bomb. A. has a long 
list of crimes to its ‘credit.’ Britain’s 
comparative immunity from those attacks 
has been attributed to the fact that it luvs 
no exceptional laws directed against A. 
Among rulers to perish by the bands of 
Anarchists aro President Carnot of 
France, 1894; Empress Elizabeth of 
Austria, 1898; King Humbert of Italy, 
1900; and President McKinley of U.S.A., 
1901. Havachol, 1892, Vaillaiit, 1893, 
and Henry, 1894, were all executed in 
Paris for bomb outrages on the publi(‘. 
See INDIVIJUJALISM. 

Anarrhichas, gcmis of nereomorph 
fishes, very closely allied to tlic blennlcs. 
They have round, smooth, blunt heads; 
elongated bodies, covered with minute 
scales; a single long dorsal and an extcnde<l 
anal fin, both separated from the caudal; 
no ventrals; tho mouth armed with for- 
mida])lc crushing teeth. Gne species, tlio 
wolf-fish, sca-cat, or cat-fish. A, lupus of 
Linnaeus, is common In the N. seas 
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and off the m. coast of Scotland and the 
Orkneys. 

Anas* see Guadiana. 

Anas (Lat.), Hclcntilic name for a duck 
(q.v.). 

Anasarca* dropsy of the siilxnit^ineous 
cfdlular tissue. 

Anaspids* fossil jawless oetracoderins 
(q.v.) from Silurian and Uevonian rocks. 
Tlie head is usually covered with small 
bony plates and the body with scales, and 
there is a reversed heteroceroal tail flu. 
Jn some forms the armour is re<lucod. 

Anastasius* pope (39l)~401), chiefly 
remembered by his opposition to the 
writings of Origen, wlioso advocate, 
Rulinus, he excommunicated. 

Anastasius I* surnamod Dicorus, Byzan¬ 
tine emperor, 491-018, b. c. 430 at iJyrra- 
<'hium. H e succeeded Zeno, wlioae widow, 
Ariadne, he married. He ruled with great 
energy" and justice. H is reign was marked 
by the Isaurian (492-6) and the I’ersian 
wars (502-6), and by invasions of .Slavs, 
Huns, and Bulgarians. Anastaaina 77,sur- 
named Artemius, Bj^zantine emperor, 713- 
716. He was deposed by a mutiny of the 
navy, which proclaimed Theodosius III in 
ilia place. A. became a monk in Thessa- 
lonica, but later hwided a revolt against 
Leo, the siic-eessor of Theodosius, and was 
put to de-ath. 

Anastomosis* intercommunication of 
blood-vessels, so that the supply of blood 
to any part of the body^ is not wholly 
dependent upon one channel; it is particu¬ 
larly free around joints. The term is 
('xtended to apply' to the estab. of a com¬ 
munication between 2 hollow parts, or 2 
different portions, of the same organ. 

Anata, vil. of I’alestine, 3 in. NK. of 
.Jerusalem. It is supposed to occupy the 
site of the anct Anathoth, the bp. of 
Jeremiah. It possesses various anct 
remains. 

Anatase (Gk nnaslasis, extension), or 
Ootahedrite, also called Oisanite and 
l)au[)hinite, is a mineral form of titanium 
dioxide. The crystals have either many' 
py’ramidal faces or occur as Himi)ie acute 
double ])yrainids. They are found in 
granite crevices in Switzerland and Le 
Bourg d’Oisans in Hauphint’. 

Anathema* literally ‘that which is set 
aside, <u- offered.* Used by the Greeks 
in respect of gifts made to the gods either 
in gratitude or for propitiation. As 
animals so offered wero condtunned to 
deatli, the word has gained a secondary' 
sense of perdition. The word A. was used 
by'^ the Catholic Church as part of the 
formula in the excommunication of 
heretics. In 1 Cor, xvi. 22 occur the 
words; ‘If ixny man love not the Lord 
Jesus Christ, let him be Anathema. Maran- 
atha.’ The wcu'd Maran-atlia has for this 
reason erroneously^ bwm tlionght to be an 
amplification of the curse, but its meaning 
is merely ‘ the Lord cometh.' 

Anatidae (Lot. anas, duck), family of 
web-footed birds belonging to the order 
Anseriformes. It includes swans, geese, 
and ducks among its 150 or so species. 

Anatolia* ‘Land of the Rising Sun* 
or Orient, the Gk name for Asia IMinor. 
See Asia Minor and Turkey. 


Anatoliko* or AetoUkon, tn of Greece, 
built on an is. 6 m. N. of Missolonghi, and 
comiected with the mainland by cause¬ 
ways on eitiler side. It exports fish and 
oil, and cultivates the vino and olive. In 
1881 there was a violent eruption of sul¬ 
phuretted hydrogen in the lagoon. Pop. 
4400. 

Anatomy* study of the form or structure 
of a living thing. Thus there are 2 prin. 
divs., vegetable A. and animal A. If the 
latter is concerned with the structures of 
vai'ious classes of animals as compared 
with one anotlier it is called Comparative 
A . When one particular species of 
animal is the object of study the science 
is (‘ailed Special A., of which Human A. 
therefore foi*ms a branch. It is in this 
latter sense tiiat the term ‘anatomy’ is 
geiu^rally applied. It consists in the 
observation of the form of the various 
organs and tissues, the materials of which 
they are composed, and their possible 
variations, as distinct from physiology% 
which deals with the functions of those 
parts. Thus the work of the anatomist 
is to investigate and describe the shape, 
size, position, and construction of organs, 
etc.; ho will, for instance, describe tbo 
various parts of the liver, the substances 
of which it is composed, and the position 
of the liver with regard to other organs, 
whilst the physiologist will deal with the 
problem of how the liver makes bile, and 
how the work it docs affects the constitu¬ 
tion of the blood and the whole process of 
nutrition. Human A. itself is a wide 
subjcict, to be approached from sev. points 
of view, and the investigation of a single 
part lias provided a lifelong study for 
many a scientist. Descriptive A. is a 
study' of the separate and individual parts 
in the body, apart from their relationship 
to surrounding parts; Microscopic A, 
deals with facts gleaned from micro¬ 
scopical examination; Morbid or Patho- 
logical A. is a study of diseased or ab¬ 
normal structures; and Practical A. deals 
with the body as a subject for dissection. 
Artistic or Surface A. is an allied subject, 
and deals with the position of the various 
structures only so far ns they affect the 
outward appearance for the purpose of 
representation by painting, sculpture, etc. 

The organs may bo classified according 
to function into systems, as the skeletal 
system, comprising the bones and liga¬ 
ments; the muscular system; the respira¬ 
tory system, comprising the lungs, wind¬ 
pipe, diaphragm, etc.; the circulatory 
system, comprising the heart and blood¬ 
vessels: the alimentary system, comprising 
the stomach, intestines, liver, and all those 
organs concerned with nutrition; the 
excretory system, comiirising the kidney's, 
bladder, etc.; the reproductive system, 
comprising the ovaries, testes, etc.; and 
the nervous system, comprising the brain, 
spinal cord, nerves, and organs of sense. 
The organs are composed of tissues, of 
which the epithelial, the connective, the 
muscular, and the nervous tissues may be 
taken as the prin. groups. 

The Introduction of radiography into 
medical science has been of benefit not 
only to the physiologist but also to the 
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anatomist* In the living body the anato¬ 
mist is now able to study the interde¬ 
pendence of various organs during: life, 
to And out where weight is exerted in 
natural circumstances, to discover at 
what age and at what precise points 
ossification of the bones takes place; 
and he is also enabled to determine the 
normal positions of such organa as the 
heart and the stomach while performing 
their ordinary functions. 

When an X-ray photograph has been 
taken of the bones, the shadow picture 
is made clear because of the solidity of 
the bones, l)ut where tlie stomach is 
under review a ‘test meal’ of some such 
nature as porridge mixed with the in¬ 
nocuous and tasteless carbonate of 
bismutli is administered to make the 
organ oi)aque to the anatomist. By 
the injection of compounds of iodine 
into the lungs, and of oxygen into the 
brain, these organs are also enabled to 
show up clearly in the X-ray photographs. 

See also MoiiPHOLooy. 

Consult A. M. Buchanan, Manual of 
Anatomy (8th ed.), 1949, and H. Gray, 
Anatomy. Descriptive and Applied (31st 
ed.), 1954. 

Anatta, Anatto, see Annot'FO. 

Anaxagoras (c. 500-428 nc), Gk philo¬ 
sopher, b. Clazomenae, Ionia. About 
464 he w’ent to Athens and taught there 
for 30 years, among *hi8 pupils being 
Pericles, Euripides, and perhaps Socrates. 
He exerted great influence, both on ac¬ 
count of his mathematical and astro¬ 
nomical wisdom and the ascetic dignity 
and strength of his character. His 
attempts to explain physical phenomena 
by natural means laid him open to the 
charge of impiety. He was acquitted 
after being defended by Pericles, but left 
Athens for Lainpsacus on the Hellespont, 
where he d. The physical theory of A. 
assumed an originnl ‘mixture’ which con¬ 
tained the ‘seeds’ of all natural sub¬ 
stances; from this mixture identifiable 
substances were separated out by the 
action Nous (mind). Many strange 
opinions on physical philosophy are attri¬ 
buted to A. He said that the sun was a 
mass of hot iron larger than the Pelopon¬ 
nesus: the opinion that the moon derived 
her light from the sun is probably not his 
own. I’raginents of A.’s single work On 
Nature have survived. Sec 11. Diels, Die 
Fragmente der Vorsokratiker (6th ed.), 
1952; J. Burnet, Early Greek riiilosophy 
(4th ed.), 1948; .T. Zafiropulo, Anaxagore 
de Clazorn^nCt 1948. 

Anaxarohus of Abdera (4th cent, no), 
Gk philosopher of the school of Demo¬ 
critus (q.v.). He accompanied Alex¬ 
ander the Great into Asia (334 bo ). After 
Alexander’s death (323 bo ) A. was ship¬ 
wrecked on the coast of Cyprus wdiere the 
viceroy Nicocreon, whom ho had offended, 
had him pounded to death in a stone 
mortar. Ho is reported to have cried out 
‘You may crush ray body, but not my 
soul.’ 

Anaximander, Gk philosopher (610- 
c. 545 bc ), b. Miletus in Ionia. He was a 
pupU of Thales (q.v.), and explained the 
world aa having developed from a first 


principle which he called * the Indetermin¬ 
ate.' Besides drawdng the first map of the 
world, A. wrote the first Gk prose treatise, 
of which a few short fragments are extant. 
See J. Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy 
(4th ed.), 1948. 

Anaximenes (fl. mid 6th cent, bc), Gk 
philosopher, 6. Miletus, Ionia. Said to 
have been a pupil of Anaximander. He 
considered air to bo the source of all 
matter, from which it (matter) was formed 
by condensation and rarefaction. 

Anoash, coast prov. of central Peru. 
It lies partly in the Cordilleras, partly in 
the Marafion R. valley, and partly on arid 
Pacific coast land. It produces wheat, 
barley, coffee, and tropical fruits. There 
are lead-, copper-, silver-, and gold- 
mining intiustrics. Cap. HiiaiAz. Area 
14,705 sq. m.; pop. (1950), 554,000. 

Anoaster, vil. of Lines, England, 6 m. 
W. of Sleaford. Lying on the Horn. 
Ermine Street, it was the last Rom. 
station (Causennae) before Lincoln, the 
camp covering some 9 act. Hero, and at 
nearby Wilsford, is quarried A. stone, a 
quickly hardening limestone. I’op. 800. 

Anoenis, tn, dept Loirc-lnf6rieure, 
France; situated on the Loire, 21 m. NE. 
of Nantes. Pop. 4800. 

Ancestor Worship, feature of many 
religions. The line of demarcation 
between gods and men is clearly and 
distinctly drawn in Greece: the worship 
of heroes was a prominent featui’O of tik 
religion, but this did not lead to deification 
except in rare cases, e.g. Heracles (see also 
Euiikmerus). The same is true of Bom. 
worship. Spirits of the dead, manes, 
were worshipped with a ritual distinct 
from that bestowed on the gods. Access 
to their abode in the underworld was 
obtained through the lapis 7nan(dis, a 
stone covering a pit; and they wt're 
rcganlcd as eating and drinking. A. W. 
is the basis of reiigion in (Tiina and .lapaii. 
The Hindus also attach great importance 
to tJie pow’cr of departed 8i)iritH, and 
believe that all their actions are watched 
by these deities. A. W. is a character¬ 
istic of the religion of many primitive 
peoples, in particular those in wJii(*h the 
basil: connnunities of the society ari' t:om- 
posed of kinsmen descended from a 
common ancestor: the dead kin of tho 
group are worshipped, sacrifice licing the 
occasion of conimuuiou between living 
and dead members. 

Anohises, son of Gapys and Thends, the 
daugliter of Hus, and King of Dardamis 
on Mt Ida. He became tho father of 
Aeneas by Aphrodite. He was struck by 
lightning and beoaino blind for tiaviug 
boasted of his intercourse with tlie goddess. 
When Troy was captured A. at first 
refused to leave, but was at last per¬ 
suaded by Aeneas, who carried him on his 
shoulders from tho burning city {see 
Virgil’s Aeneid, ii). A. d. soon after 
Aeneas arrived in Sicily, and was buried 
on Mt Eryx. 

Anchor, instrument used for the pur¬ 
pose of fixing the position of a ship by 
fastening it temporarily to tho bottom 
of a riv. or sea. The word is derived 
from tho Gk agkura, meaning a hook. 
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By lt43 use drifting with currents, tides, 
and wind is prevented. The A. is 
attached to the ship by a cable. It is 
of early origin, though the iirimitivo 
forms it took were not more scientific 
than large stones or sacks of sand. 
The first hook A. has been traced to the 
Greeks. The diagram illustrates the 
modern type of A. A sea A. is a floating 
A. somewhat like a stout parachute, 
trailed in the water behind the vessel to 
retard its movement, and used where 
anchorage to the bottom is impracticable. 
The grapnel is a small A. with 4 or 5 
flukes. The A.s used by the Admiralty 
bear no stock, and have movable blades 
so arranged that they grip the bed of 
the sea irrespective of any position the 
A. may assume. This type is known m 
the Wastcrneys-Smith. 



A, palm, blade (or fluke); 13, arm; C, 
crown; 1), bill (or pea); E, trend; F, stock; 
0, shackle (or eye, or ring); H, shank. 


Anchor Ice (Ground Ice), form of ice 
which adheres to tlie bottom only of those 
waters which ore characterised by a uevor- 
ccusing tempestuous motion. The ice is 
very porous, aud as it rises it often brings to 
the surface any matter to which it may' 
be adhering. It forms only' in a temp, 
lower than 10'’ F. Until zero its adlKM*- 
enco to the bottom is not of any strengtii. 

Anchorage. In special areas, a fee is 
chargeable to the cai)tains of vessels who 
wish to anchor. Generally the ownership 
of the area is restricted to the state which 
receives the toll, but sometimes private 
comi)anio8 and, rarely, separate individu¬ 
als own the reserved water. ^I'ho word 
also means anchor-ground, i.c. a bed com¬ 
posed of stilt clay or firm sand. 

Anchorite, see Hehmit. 

Anchovy, small fish belonging to the 
family Engi’aulidae and related to the 
herring family (Clupeidao). A.s are dis¬ 
tinguished from the latter by' the pointed 
snout that projects in front of the mouth. 
The numerous species occur in coastal 
seas of the tropical and temperate regions. 

Anchovy Pear, Orias cauli/iora, family 
Tavcytliidaceae, evergreen tree of 3U to .'>0 
ft of the W. Indi(‘H, with fragrant y^ellow 
flowers, followed by edible, brown, berry- 
like fruits. - 

Anohusa, family Boraginacenc, genus of 


herbs found in Europe, Africa, and W, 
Asia. A. officinalis is the common 
Alkanet of Britain, sometimes used in 
dye manuf. A, azurea, and varieties. Is a 
popular garden border perennial, from the 
Caucasus. See Pentaolossis. 

Ancient Buildings, Society for the 
Protection of, see Puotection. 

Ancient Demesne, term which signifies 
estates or manors vested in the king at 
the time of the Norman Conquest. Free¬ 
dom from many of the prevalent duties 
hiudlng upon tenants was a privilege 
attached to them; among these exemp¬ 
tions were freedom from the Danegeld, 
from tolls and duties, from fines, and from 
sitting on juries. The conditions attached 
to their ownersWp gave rise to the modern 
‘frwhold’ property. 

Ancient Lights, see Lights, Ancient. 

Ancient Monuments, Act for the Pro¬ 
tection of, see Protection. 

Ancient Weights and Measures, see 
Metrology. 

Ancients and Moderns. The celebrated 
controversy between the A. and M. which 
raged in Fr. and Eng. literary circles at 
the end of the 17th and beginning of the 
18th cents, centred on the respective 
merits of classical and modern literature. 
Though not the first protest against the 
worshii) of the classics, the 'J'raiU pour 
juQcr les poeies grecSt latins, el francais 
of Desmarets de Saint-Sorlin, pub. in 1670, 
in which he attacks Homer and Virgil, 
and the work of the same author entitled 
Discours pour prouver que les sujets 
chrHiens eont les seuls propres d la poesie 
heroique^ may bo said to have actually 
started the dispute. For these he received 
severe handling from Boileau in his Art 
poHique, 1674, to which Desmarets 
replied with his Defense du podnie hdrotque, 
1674, and D<^fense de, la poisic ei de la 
laugiie franca ise, 1076. Subsequently the 
cause of the Moderns found its cliief cham¬ 
pions in the brothers l^orrault, who for 
many years kept up the dispute with such 
doughty opponents as Boileau and Racine. 
An important contribution to the case of 
the Moderns w^as Fontenelle’s Digression 
sur le,s anciens et le^ modernes, 1688. In 
England tlie dispute commenced with the 
pub. of Sir Wm Temple’s Essay upon the 
Ancient and Modern Learriing, 1692, 
written from the classical side, and 
answered by' V'otton’s Reflections upon 
Ancient and Modern Learning^ 1694. In 
his defence of classical literature Temple 
strangely' enough foimd himself opposed to 
Bentley', the most brilliant classical scholar 
of the day, who secured a signal triumph 
in the controversy by' proving the spurious¬ 
ness of the Le,itcrs of Phedaris, upon which 
Temple had bestowed high praise. The 
outstanding literary contribution to the 
discussion is Swift’s Battle of the Books^ 
1704, written in favour of the classical 
view. 

Ancillon, Charles (1659-1715), Fr. Pro¬ 
testant historian, b, Metz, son of the 
famous Protestant minister, David A. 
His chief works are L*Jrr6vocabiliU de 
VMit de Nantes, 1688, and Histoire de 
V6iablissement des Francais r^fugiis dans le 
Brandebourg, 1690. 
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Anoillon, David (1617-92), Fr. Protest¬ 
ant divine, b. Metz and d. Berlin. In 
1641 ho was licensed to preach by the 
synod of Chareiiton, and appointed 
minister at Meanx. In 1653 he accepted 
a call to Metz, and olllciated there until 
the rovocfition of tlie Edict of Nantes 
compelled him to retire to Frankfurt. 
He wrote works in defence of the new 
Protestant faith. See MHange critique dc 
litUrature recueilli des conversaiions du feu 
M. Ancillon, Basel, 1698. 

Anoillon, Johann Peter Friedrich (1767- 
1837), J*ru88ian historian, of Fr. Hugme- 
not extraction, b. Berlin. In Berlin he 
became tutor to the crown prince of 
Prussia. In 1832 he was appointed 
foreign minister. He is the author of 
Revolutions du systhnt politique de 
VEurope. The exceptional quality of 
his work lay in its stress on the psycho¬ 
logical element in the great movements 
of hist. 

Ancon, fishing port, resort, and road and 
rail point in the dept of Lima, Peru. 
Pop. 1100. 

Ancona, Alessandro d* (1835-1914). 
It. man of letters, b. Pisa, educ. Florence 
and Turin. At the latter place he took a 
prominent part in the agitation preceding 
the war of independence and represented 
the Tuscan Liberal party. In 1859 he 
founded and for some time ed. La Nazioyie, 
In 1860 he was appointed prof, of It. 
literature at the univ. of Ihsa. Ho ed. 
Dante’s Vita Nuova, and various other 
works of early It. writers. Among his 
original works on literary and dramatic 
subjects may be mentioned Eacre Rap- 
jyrcscntazioni dei Secoli A'/l', XV, e XVI, 
1872; I Precursori di Dnuie, 1874; Origini 
del Teatro in Italia, 1877 ; and La Poesia 
popolare Italian a, 1878. In 1882 was pub. 
his autobiography, under the title of 11 
Primo Passo. 

Ancona: 1. Prov. of Italy, in the central 
Marches (q.v.). In the NE. there is an 
undulating coastal plain on the Adriatic; 
the SW. contains ridges of the central 
Apennines (q.v.). The chief rivs. are the 
Misa, Esino, and Musone. The prin. tns 
include A., SenigaUia, Osimo, and Fabri¬ 
ano (qq.v.). Area 765 sq. m.; pop. 
406,000. 

2. (Gk angkfin, an elbow, referring to 
the tn’s position on a promontory) It. 
seaport, cap. of the prov. of A., and chief 
tn of the Marches, 86 m. NNE. of Home 
(q.v.). It is on the Adriatic, and was 
founded c. 390 BC by refugees from Syra¬ 
cuse (q.v.). It snllered from the depreda¬ 
tions of the Gotlis and the Saracens (qq.v.). 
The tn was occui)ied by the French in 
1797 and 1832, and by the Austrians in 
1849. During both world wars it was 
bombarded. A. has a triumphal arch and 
a mole of Trajan’s reign, and many 
Hi)lendid medieval buildings, including the 
1 lth-13th-cent, church of Santa 31aria 
della Piazza and the Palazzo del Comuno 
(partly 13th cent.). The Homanesque- 
Byzantine archiepiscopal cathedral (11th- 
13 th cents.) suffered damage (now 
repaired) during the Second World War, 
as did sev. other nnct buildings. The 
harbour of A. is one of the best on the 


Adriatic, has a busy trade, and has been 
used as a naval base since the last cent. 
There are shipbuilding yards and engin¬ 
eering works. Pop. (tn) 52,600; (com.) 
85,700. 

Anore, Concino Concini, Marshal d* (d. 

1617), Florentine favourite of Mario de’ 
Medici, second wife of Henry IV of France. 
He married Leonora Galigai, one of the 
queen’s women, and with the oo-oporation 
of his wife succeeded in aggravating the 
unhappy relations between Heni’y IV and 
Mario. D pon the king’s death he became 
Marshal of I'rauce, though possessing no 
military knowledge or experience. He 
was eventually assassinated. 

Ancre, Battle of the. This battle was 
an extension of the great Somme battle of 
July to Aug. 1916. The Germans were 
entrenched near the riv. The actual 
attack began on 13 Nov., three Brit. divs. 
midcr Gough taking part, the Hist being 
foremost in the advance. Great losses 
were sustained by the 3rd Div. on the S. 
of the 3l8t Div. on ground between Serro 
and the riv., and some success was 
obtained by the 2nd Div. on the right of 
the 3rd; but the divs. which were oper¬ 
ating further S. fai’cd mxieh better, cap¬ 
turing St l^icrre Divion vil. and Beaucourt 
and clearing the enemy from the last 
trench system between tlio Brit, front and 
the riv. Co-operating with these infantry 
divs. was tlie 03rd Naval Div., whiidi 
attacked N. of the riv. The riflemen then 
threw a pontoon across the riv. so us to 
link up with the 39th Div. on the S. I’ho 
Ger. redoubt surrendered. The strongly 
organised and important vil. of Beaumont 
Hamel m^us taken; meanwhile the remain¬ 
ing divs. S. of tlio A., of Gough’s Fifth 
Army, also advanced and, though suffer¬ 
ing great losses, made a little headway in 
the direction of Grandeourt and Petit 
Miramnont. At dawn on 18 Nov. tim 
new advance was begun, a litthi ground 
being gained, much of which was lost by a 
prompt counter-attack. This battle was 
the last combined operation of 1910 and is 
usually claimed as a Brit, victory. 

Ancren Riwle (anehoresscs’ rule), prose 
treatise written in M.E. It. dotes prob¬ 
ably from the early part of the 13th cent. 
It was designed ftir the guidani'c of three 
women who had taken the vows but 
belong<5d t<» no order, living in a hermit ag<‘ 
at Tarrant Keynes in Dorset. Its 
authorshii) is uncertain. Its theme is the 
need for rigorous rcimneiation, though 
the severity of its tone is softened some¬ 
what by tlio aft’ectionate phrasing. It 
also contains an intorosting account of the 
early Eng. Chundi doctrines. 

Ancrum, vil. on the Ale Water, a trib. 
of the Teviot, in Hoxbm'ghshire, Scotland. 
Its name is derived from crow, a bend, as 
it is situated on the bend of the Ale or 
Alne. In the vicinity is A. Moor, the 
scene of a battle between the English and 
Scots in 1545. Poi). 890. 

Ancus Marcius, 4th legendary King of 
Homo (640-016 Bc), and reputed grandson 
of Numa Porapilius (q.v.). Notwith¬ 
standing his peaceful Inclinations, A. M. 
was obliged to make war on the Latina; 
and his settlement of some captives on 
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the Aventine hUl was the supposed origin 
of the Plebeians. A. M. was said to have 
fortified the Janiculum, bridged tho Tiber, 
founded the port of Ostia, estab. salt 
works, and built a prison. See Livy, 
i. 32, 33; Dion. Hal., iii. 36-45. 

Ancylus (Gk amjkvlos, bent), genus 
of fresh-water snails, often called riv. 
limpets. They belong to the family 
Limnaeidne and order Kutbynoura of 
the gastropod molluscs. 'I'heir lung-sacs 
always contain water, and tliey cannot 
breathe on land. They are found in 
springs and streams, adhering to stones 
and leaves. 

Anoyra, and city of Galatia on a trib. 
of tht; tSaiigarlus. It was once a centre of 
tho Tcctosagcs, one of 3 Gaulish tribes 
who sdtlcd in Galatia in 232 bc. An im- 
I)ortant cedes, synod was convened there 
in Ai> 314. There too was discovered, in 
1555, the celebrated Monumentuin Ancy- 
ranum erected by the Emperor Augustus 
to record his acts between 44 and 28 BC. 
See Ankara. 

Andalucia (Eng. Andalusia), region in S. 
Spain, with coastlines on both the Mediter¬ 
ranean and tho Atlantic. It comprises 
the provs. of Almeria, Cddiz. Cdrdoba, 
Granada, Huelva, Jm'm, Malaga, and 
Sevilla (qq.v.), and is thought to bo tho 
hil>Ucal Tarshish (q.v.). In tho 5th cent, 
it w^as overrun by the Vandals (whence, 
possibly, its name, from Vimdalitia), and 
it was tho last part of Spain to bo taken 
from the Moors. Some of it remained in 
Moorish hands until tho end of the 15th 
"i'he legacy of tho Moors remains 
to-day in its famous cities, its customs, its 
music, and its dialectic language. A. is, in 
general, u great plain, lying largely in tho 
basin of the Guadalquivir (q.v.). In 
the N. it Is bounded by the Sierra Morena 
(q.v.), and it contains also the Sierra 
Nevada (q.v.). It is one of tlio most 
fertile and j^reductive regions of Spain, 
and is celebrated for homes and mules, 
oranges and other fruits, wine (sherry), 
and copper from tho mines of llio Tinto 
(q.v.). Aren 35,700 sq. m.; pop. 
5,711,700. 

Andalusia, sec Andalucia. 

Andalusite (from Andalucia in Spain), 
anliydrous silicate of alumina foimd in 
Franco, Spain, and N. America. It occurs 
crystallised in the ortho-rhombic system, 
usually in square prisms. In colour it is 
llesh-rcd to brownish, greyish-red, and 
violet. 

Andaman Islands, group of is. in the 
Lay of Bengal. Tliey number 204 and 
vary in size. Total area is 2500 sq. m. 
The main portion consists of 5 large is. so 
c'losely connected that they are called 
‘ Great A.’ Their names in order from N. 
to S. are N. A., Middle A., S, A., Bara- 
tang, and Jutland Isle. The 4 straits 
separating them are Austin Strait, Hom- 
fray’s Strait, Middle Strait, and Maepher- 
Hoii Strait. The Little A. group to tho S. 
has been used, since 1858, by the Gov. of 
India as a penal settlement for life and 
long-term convicts, hut the practice is 
being discontinued as it has luid a morally 
ileleterlous elTect upon the natives. 
There were COOO convicts there in 1941. 

E.E. I 


The British settled there in 1789, in tho 
N. A. Is., but abandoned the place for 
Penang. The cap, of the present settle¬ 
ment is Port Blair, in S. A. Its harbour 
is one of the finest in the world. There 
are other harbours and safe anchorages, 
including l*ort Cornwallis and Bonington, 
The climate is warm, tempered by pleasant 
sea breezes and the modifying influence of 
tho sea. The is. are densely wooded, and 
among the best-known timbers is A. red¬ 
wood (or j)adauk). Coco-nut and nibber 
are successfully cultivated. There is 
wireless communication with Burma and 
Madras. Raided for the first tune by 
Jap. bombers in Feb. 1942. Jap. forces 
occupied the is. on 23 Mar. 1942, but 
surrendered them in Aug. 1945. The 
aboriginal inhab. are famous in anthro¬ 
pology, us representing a simple hunting 
and gathering culture. The total pop. of 
the is. (excluding the aborigines) in 1941 
was 21.500. See A. R. Radcltffe-Browm, 
The Andaman Islanders, 1922. 

Andante (from It. andarc, to go, to 
walk), in music, is one of tho 5 priu. tem¬ 
pos. midw’ay between adagio and andau- 
iino. It indicates a steady calm move¬ 
ment. It is often modified, os A . maestoso^ 
slow^ and majestically; A. caniabile, slow, 
in a singing style; A . ma non troppo, which. 
however, is a solecism, since ‘walking, but 
not too walking' is meaningless. 

Andantino (It. dimin. of andeintc), in 
music, movement a little faster (originally 
slower) than andante. 

Andaqui, formerly an important con¬ 
federacy of higiiJy civilised tribes occu¬ 
pying tho head-waters of tho CaquetA and 
Magdalena R.s in S. Colombia 

Andelys, Les, Fr. tn in the dept of Eure, 
on the .Seine. It is in two parts, the Petit- 
Andcly, wdiich is dominated by the 
magnificent ruins of Ch&teau Gaillard 
(q.v.), and the Grand-Andely, which has 
a very fine Gothic church, parts of which 
are 13th cent. Tho Grand-A. was very 
severely damaged in the Second World 
War. A. was the bp. of Nicholas Poussin, 
Brunei, and Francois Blanchard (qq.v.). 
It trades in cattle, grain, leather, and 
textiles. Pop. 5200. 

Andenne, industrial tn in Belgium, 12 
m. E. cf Namur. Its manufs. include 
paper, porcelain, and tobacco-pipes (an 
industry depoudont upon a bed of pipe¬ 
clay), A. was ono of the Belgian tns 
whose iiihah. especially suffered at the 
hands of the invading Germans in the 1914 
invasion. Some 100 civilians were shot 
and a still larger number deported. 
Pop. 7700. 

Anderab, or Inderab, tn of Afghanistan, 
in a fertile dist. on tho Hindu Kush Mts. 
Pop. 6500. 

Anderida, see Pevensey. 

Anderleoht, one of the main suburbs of 
Brussels, Belgium, SW. of tho city itself. 
The 15th-cent, church of St-Pierre, built 
over an 11th-cent, ciypt, is of groat artistic 
interest. The tii has an important cattle 
market. Pop. 91,100. 

Anderlues, tn in tho prov. of Hainaut, 
Belgium, 7i in. W. of Charleroi. It has 
coal-mlnos. Pop. 13,000. 

Andermatt, Swiss vil. in the canton of 

♦l 
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Uri. It is a noted tourist and winter 
sports centre at the junction of the Furka 
Pass with the St Gotthard road. Eleva¬ 
tion 4700 ft. 

Andernaoh (anct Antunnaoum), Ger. 
tn in the lAind of Rhineland-Palatinate 
(q.v,), on the Rhine (q.v.), 47 m. NW. of 
Mainz (q.v.). It was once a Rom. camp, 
but there is evidence that the site has been 
occupied since prehistoric times. The tn 
was admitted to the Hanseatic Leajrue 
(q.v.) in 1253. Chemicals and cement are 
manuf. Pop. 16,000. 

Anders, Wladyslaw (1892- ), Polish 
lieutenimt-greneral. He served in the 
Russian army from 1914 to 1917 and in 
the Polish Poznan forces in 1918. Dm-ing 
the Riisso-Polish war of 1919-20 he 
commanded a cavalry regiment. At the 
time of the Ger. invasion of Poland in 
1939 ho was a brigade commander. He 
wiis deported by the Russians, but was 
released in 1941; he subsequently became 
commander of the Polish II Corps during 
the It. campaign. Ho refused to recog¬ 
nise the Lublin Gov. sponsored by the 
Russians, and since the war has lived in 
exile. His pubs, include An Army in 
Exile: the Story of II Polish Corps, 1949, 
and Hitler*8 Defeat in Russia, 1953. 

Andersen, Hans Christian (1805-75), 
Dan. writer, one of the greatest children’s 
story-tellers of the world. He was 6. at 
OdeiiHc in Fyn, son of a sickly shoe¬ 
maker, who d. in 1810. Thrown on his 
own resources he built himself a toy 
theatre, made clothes for his puppets, and 
read borrowed plays, espetually those of 
Shakespeare and Ilolberg. It was planned 
to teach him tailoring, but he wanted to bo 
an opera singer and set out for Copen¬ 
hagen, where he was taken for a lunatic 
and rebuffed at the theatres. Befriended 
by the musican Weyse and the poet Guld- 
berg, he became a dancing pupil at the 
Royal ’Pheatre where, eventually, he 
gained the patronage and lifelong friend¬ 
ship of Jonas (’ollin, the manager. Later 
King Frederick VI, becoming interested 
in the strange lad, had him educ. at the 
grammar school at Slagelse. In 1830 
he pub. his first vol. of poems, including 
the widely trans. Dying Child. This 
was followed by a literary satire called 
A Walk to Arnak. Adverse criticism 
met him, but he eventually triumphed 
after travelling abroad, again at the 
king’s expense. His works, the best of 
which are provc’frhially known as Hans 
Ander8en*8 Fairy Tales, include Picture- 
books without Pictures, A PoeVs Bazaar, 
Tales from Jutland, The Wild Swan, and 
The ice Maiden. His Ugly Duckling 
and The Brave 'Pin Soldier are known and 
loved by children the world over; although 
his 8tori(‘s have a deeper meaning really 
meant for adults. A.’s Fairy Tales have 
been trans. into 35 languages. See S. 
Toksvig, The Life of liana ChriMian 
Andersen. 1940; (’. B. Burnett, The Shoe¬ 
maker’s Son, 1943; Humer Godden, Hans 
Christian Andersen, 1955; The Mermaid 
Man, an autobiography (trans. M. 
Michael), 1955. 

Anderson, Alexander (1845-1909), poet, 
b. Dumfriesshire, became a surfticeman on 


the railway. He spent all his leisure in 
self-culture, taught himself sev. languages, 
and eventually rose to be librarian of 
Edinburgh Univ. His vols. of verse 
include Songs of Labour, 1873, Two Angela, 
1875, SoTigs of the Rail, 1878, and Ballads 
and Sonnets, 1879. 

Anderson, Carl David (1905- ), Amer. 
physicist, b. Now York. Studied at Cali¬ 
fornia Institute of Technology. In 1932 
he discovered the positron or i>ositivo 
electron, predicted by Dirac (q.v.), and 
was awarded the Nobol prize in 1936. 

Anderson, Sir Edmund (1530-1605), 
lawyer, appointed serjeant-at-law to 
Queen Elizabeth in 1579. He was the 
author of Reports of Many Principal Cases 
Argued and Adjudged in the Time of Queen 
Elizabeth in the Common Bench. 

Anderson, Elizabeth (Garrett) (1836- 
1917), physician. She was the pioneer 
of the movement to include women in the 
modicjil profession. After a severe 
struggle she at last was admitted to the 
Society of Apotliccarios, London. In 
1866 she founded St Mary’s Dispensary for 
Women. It later became the Now' Hospi¬ 
tal; she olheiated there 20 :^cars. She 
obtained her degree of M.l). from the 
univ. of Paris, 1870. In London she took 
part in public Jib', working for women’s 
education. She married in 1871 ^Ir .1. G. S. 
Anderson, a shipowner, who d. in 1907. 
In 1908 she w'as olcct(*d mayor of Alde- 
burgli, lier nat ive tn, being the first woman 
mayor ever elected in England. See 
Naomi Mitchison, Revaluations, 1931, and 
E. M. Bell, Storming the, Citadel, 1953. 

Anderson, James (1662-1728), Scottish 
genealogist and antiquary, b. Edinburgh, 
and educ. at the univ. there. His main 
w'ork wjis An Historical Essay showing 
that the Crown and Kinydom of Scotland 
is Imperial and Independent, 1705, for 
which he W'as rew'arded by the Scottish 
Parliament. 

Anderson, John (1726-90), natural 
philosopher, h. I)uml)artou8hire. He 
founded A. College, Glasgow'. In 1756 
he be(;amo prof, of oriental languages at 
Glasgow Univ., and 4 years later prof, of 
natural pliilosophy. lie was interested 
(‘hielly in the application of scieiico to 
industry. He d, in Glasgow. Produced 
Institute's of Physics, W'hich went through 
5 eds. in 10 years. 

Anderson, Mary (1859 194 2), Amer. 
actress of great beauty, b. CUilifornia. 
Her father w'jis an oflieer in the (’on- 
federate service during the Civil war. 
He d. in 1863. His dauglktcr was educ. 
at Rom. Catholic itistitutions till she was 
13, when she studied for the stage upon 
the advice of Charlotte Cushman. Her 
first appearance was at Louisville, in Ken¬ 
tucky, in the part of Juliet, in which she 
W'as a great success. Slie settled in Eng¬ 
land and had a most distinguished career 
on the London stage. In 1889 she retired 
and married Antonio do Navarro. 

Anderson, Maxwell (1888- ), Amer. 
dramatist, b. Atlantic, Pennsylvania, son 
of a ch^rgymaii. Educ. at Notre Dame 
Univ. and Stanford, he worked as a 
journalist in San Francisco and then in 
New York. Ho is counted one of the 
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grreatest Amer. dramatiBts of his time, his 
grroatest success being with historical plays 
such as Elimbeth the Queen, 1930, Mary of 
Scotland, Joan of Lorraine. 1046, and 

Anrie of the Thousand Days, 1048. Both 
Your Houses, 1933, a political satire, was 
awarded the Pulitzer Prize. Others of his 
plays are Saturday's Children, 1927, 
H^interset, 1936, High Tor, 1937, Key 
Largo, 1939, Journey to Jerusalem, 1940, 
Candle in the Wind, 1941, Truckline CaH', 
1946, Barefoot in Athens, 1952, and The 
Bad Seed, 1955. Ths Essence of Tragedy, 
1935, is a study of dramatic theory. 

Anderson, Robert (1770-1833), Cumbrian 
poet, 6. Carlisle. His first vol. of poems 
was pub. in 1798, and was followed in 
1801 by the popular ballad Betty Broum. 
His best-known work, the collection of 
ballads in the Cumbrian dialect, appeared 
4 years later. Amongst the best of his 
dialect poems are ‘The Impatient Lass,' 
‘King Roger,’ ‘Will and Kate,’ ‘The 
Bashful Wooer,’ and ‘Jenny’s Complaint.' 
His Poetical Works (and autobiography) 
were pub. at Carlisle in 1820. 

Anderson, Sir Robert (1841-1918), 
criminologist and writer, b. Dublin. Educ. 
Trinity College, in 1868 he was appointed 
Home Office adviser in matters relating to 
political crime, and later became assistant 
commissioner of police of the metropolis. 
Ho was head of the Criminal Investigation 
Dept from 1888 to 1901. In 1910 he 
caused a sensation by confessing the 
authorship of the famous I'irnes letters of 
1887 entitled ‘ I’arnellism and Crime.’ Ho 
was well known for his \^Titing8 in defence 
of orthodox religion, among which may be 
mentioned The Bible and Modern Criti¬ 
cism, 1902, an<l The Bible or the Church/, 
1908. He was also the author of Crimin¬ 
als and Crime, 1907, and The Lighter Side 
of my Official Life, 1910. See life by his 
son, A. P. Moore-Anderson, 1919. 

Anderson, Sherwood (187(5-1941 ), Amer. 
author, b. Camden, Ohio. At 14 ho 
became a house painter, then joined the 
army and fought in Cuba. His first novel. 
Windy McPherson’s Son, 1916, portrayed 
life in the Middle W. with marked psycho¬ 
logical insight. Winesburg, Ohio, 1919. a 
collection of short stories, is often thought 
his best work. Other novels are Marching 
Men, 1917, Poor White, 1920, Many Mar¬ 
riages, 1922, and Dark Laughter, 1925; 
books of sliort stories are The Triumph of 
the Egg, 1921. Horses and Men, 1923, and 
Death in the Woods, 1933. A Star]/ Teller's 
Stomj, 1924, and Tar, a Midwest Childhood, 
1926, are autobiographical. 

Anderson: 1. (Jity, co. scat of Madison 
CO., Indiana, IT.S.A., 34 m. NE. of Indian¬ 
apolis. It has meat-packing and oil- 
refining industries, and manufs. tools, 
automobile jiarts, pumps, macliinery, 
wdre, glass, etc. It is the seat of A. College. 
Pop. 46,800. 

2. Co. seat of A. co., S. Carolina, IT.S.A., 
28 m. SW. of Croenville; it has textile 
mills, foundries, printing, and inann- 
factnring, and produces cot( on, fruit, and 
vegetables. A. Junior College is here. 
Pop. 19,7 70. 

Anderson’s College, Glasgow, founded 
by John A., 1796, and endowed by him 


with a library* museum, and philoso¬ 
phical apparatus, later called the College 
of Science and Arts. In 1886 the non¬ 
medical sections were incorporated with 
otlier institutions as the Glasgow and 
W. of Scotland Technical College. In 
1912 it wtis renamed the Royal Tech¬ 
nical College, and was affiliated to Glas¬ 
gow Univ. (q.v.) in 1913. 

Andersonville, vil. of Sumter, Georgia, 
noted as having been the site of a Con¬ 
federate States military prison, where 
Union prisoners were confined during the 
Civil war. This prison was kept in so 
scimdalous a condition that those incar¬ 
cerated in it d. by thousands. Pop. 300. 

Andersson, Karl Johan (1827-67), 
Swedish explorer, made sev. important 
expeditious In S. Africa, which he de¬ 
scribed in Lake Ngami, or Discoveries in 
S. Africa, 1856, The Okavango River, 1861, 
and Notes of Travel in S. Africa, 1875. 

Andes, great mt system in one long con¬ 
tinuous chain lying along the W. coast of 
S. America. Its length is approximately 
5000 m., and it extends from the isthmus 
of Panama to Cape Horn. Its widest 
point has a breadth of 100 m. The average 
helgiit of the chain is approximately 
13,000 ft. It is the greatest mt system in 
the world. A theory that gains in evi¬ 
dence is that the A. are connected with 
the Rocky Mts of N. America. The whole 
system may bo divided into 2 almost 
parallel chains separated by a declivity 
in which lesser mt ranges rise. The E, 
range is known as the A., but in Peru, 
Colombia, and Bolivia it is called Cordillera 
Real do los Andes. In Argentina the E. 
system merges into the VV. div., and both 
ranges now bear together the name of 
CordUlora do la Costa. Tho W. section, in 
(’olombia,, Peru, and Bolivia, is colled La 
Cordillera, while below lat. 23® S. it 
becomes the Cordillera de los Andes. The 
southernmost extremity is Cape Horn, and 
Ijere tho range extends into the sea and 
forms is. named Diego Ramirez. The 
great Chonos Archipelago owes its forma¬ 
tion to a similar cause, and many authori¬ 
ties aver that it is the is. that constitute 
the prin. part of the range. In Patagonia 
tho system is interrupted to some con- 
sidcrablti degree by glaciers and deeply cut 
fiords. The highest peaks are Toliina 
(18,300 ft) in Colombia; (Viyambe 
(19,155 ft), Antisana (19,335 ft), Cotopaxi 
(19,600 ft), and Chimborazo (20,500 ft) in 
Ecuador; Huascaran (22,155 ft), Yerupaja 
(21,602 ft), and Ausengate (21,326 ft) in 
Peru; Illampu (21,500 ft), Illimani (21,221 
ft), and Sahama (21,000 ft) In Bolivia; 
Llullaillaco (20,243 ft) and Copiapo 
(19,685 ft) to the S. of Atacama Desert; 
Aconcagua (23,080 ft), the highest peak in 
tho 'Whole range, in Argentine; Cima de 
Mercodario (22,210 ft) and Ojos del 
Salado (c. 23,000 ft) in Chile. 

The wdiole region is volcanic and pos¬ 
sesses many active volcanoes, the chief of 
which is Cotopaxi, in Ecuador, the glow 
from the crater of Cotopaxi sometimes at¬ 
taining tlio extraordinary height of over 
3000 ft above the crater. In tracing the 
world’s ‘ring’ of volcanoes, the A. form a 
link of special significance owmig to the 
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abundance of volcanic results and present- 
day activity. In Tierra del Fuegro the 
Cordillera is composed of crystalline 
schists, the oxti'crriity of which portion is 
Mts DarT\in and Sarmiento. The A. 
abound in plateaux, the most important of 
which are Assuay (14,500 ft), CoUoa 
(12,500 ft), Cruz Verde (11,G95 ft), Pasco 
(11,000 ft), QiUto (9600 ft), and Bogota 
(8968 ft). The mineral wealth of the A. is 
fabulous, the cliief metals being gold, 
silver, platinum, mercury, copper, lead, 
tin, and iron. The climate in the Andean 
region is rendered very dry by the effect of 
the mts in cutting off the raiii-boaring 
winds. From the A. eastwai ds, however, 
a heavy and l)eneflcial rain 3 " season owes 
its fall to the position of tlie A., as thej' lie 
directly a('-ros8 the tiadc winds. Tlie 
great watercourses of the Amazon, 
Orinoco, and Plata owe their birth to the 
K. terraces of the A. The tremendous 
scale upon whkii all phenomena are 
created in this vast mt system forms one 
of the chief attractions to visitors. Mt 
exploration Itas been the work of expedi¬ 
tions from Oermany, France, Italy, and 
America, but not from Fnglaud, wive 
those of Whyrnper to Ecuador in 1880 
and Sir Miirtin Conway to Bolivia in 1898. 
Whyrnper climbed 8 peaks, including 
Chimborazo, and Conw^ay 3, including 
Illimani. Peru offers si>londid mountain¬ 
eering on ranges similar to the Himalaya 
in lieight, shape, and glaciation. Sov. 
hundred great peaks there remain un- 
idlmbed and these have drawn many 
expeditions since 1950. The best region 
for pioneer work is S. Chile and the 
interior of Tierra del I’uego, both being 
largely unexplored. See E. Whyrnper, 
Travels Amon/jst the Great Andes of the 
Equatorf 1892; E. A. Fitzgerald, The 
Jlighest Andes, 1899; L. Gnllois, Les Andes 
de Patagonie, 1901; Lord Conway, The 
Bolivian Andes, 1902; ‘Climbs in the High 
Andes of Peru,’ American Alpine Journal, 
1941; A. Heim, Wunderland Peru, 1948; 
Bennett and Bird, Andean Culture Jlistoim, 
1949; II. and S. Kinzl, Cordillera Blanca, 
1950; B. Pierre, La (UmquUe du Salcantay, 
1953; G. and L. N. Kogan, The Ascent of 
Alpamayo, 1954. 

Andes, see Mantua. 

Andesite, name given originally to a 
group of lavas found in the Andes, but 
now applied to a large number of inter¬ 
mediate igneous rocks found in volcanic 
areas throughout the world and belonging 
to all geological epochs. They show con¬ 
siderable differences in composition, but 
usually consist of a gi’ound-raass of felspar 
crystals, in which other minerals, such as 
biotite, hornblende, augite, and hj^pers- 
thene, often occur. They arc common in 
the Andes and Cordilleras of S., central, 
and N. America. 

Andhra Pradesh, E. coast state of India, 
bounded by the Bay of Bengal on the E., 
Madhjm ITadesh and Orissa on the N., 
Bombay and Mysore on the W,, and 
Madras on the S., poymlatcd overwdiel- 
mingly by the Toliigu-speaking Andhwis, 
second largest linguistic group in India. 
The terrain varies from parched dists. in 
Telangana in the Deccan highlands to 


hilly tracts pierced by riv. valleys In the 
E. Ghats and fertile delta tracts at the 
mouths of the Krishna and Godovari ll.s. 

Uistary. A powerful Andhra kingdom 
covered much of the Deccan in the 2nd 
and 3rd cents, ad ; later various Hindu and 
Muslim overlords of India held sway 
here, followed by the Nizams of Hydera¬ 
bad. In modern times Andliras, like 
other linguistic groups, have asked for 
their prov., and in 0(!t. 1953 the Teluga 
areas of Madras became a state. In 1956 
much of the Nizam’s domain, including his 
cap. at Hyderabad, was added to A. P. 

J>cvelopmcnt. Delta irrigation gave 
A. I*, a crop surplus in the past. Big 
irrigation projects will improve the yield 
further, and can be earried out more easily 
under a single state gov. I’lius Nagar- 
junnsagar, to irrigate 2-7 million ae., 
ceases to be an interstate project. Other 
schemes wdU cover 3 million ae. and also 
improve A. P.’s liydro-electric i)OHition- 
Main crops are rice, millet, maize, tobacco, 
oilseeds, and cotton. Tin re is not riiiK’b 
industrialisation save for Vishakapatnam 
(Vizagapntam) shipyards and some textile* 
mills. Mineral resources tapy)ed so far 
are mainly coal at Singareni. An inlaiul 
riv. and canal transport system is fairly 
well developed. 

Culture. Andhras speak Telugu, a 
Drovidian language, and have a distinct 
e5ulture. Andhia Univ. is relatively new', 
but Hyderabad (Osmania) Univ. pioneei ed 
the use of an Indian language (Hindu¬ 
stani) as the medium for univ. teaching. 

Government. The Governor acts 
through ministers responsible to an elected 
assembly of 301. A. P. has 18 repre¬ 
sentatives in the Upper and 43 in the 
Lower House of India’s Parliament. 

The cap. is Hyderal)ad (pop. 1,085,000). 
Other big towns are Vijayawada or Bez- 
wada (161,000), Vishakai)atiiam (108,000 ). 
Guntur (125,000), and Hajahmundr > 
(105,000). 

Area 110,250 sq. m.;pop. 32-2 million. 
See also llYDKRAiiAD (state and city). 

Andira, genus of tropical Leguminosae. 
A. inermis, the cabbage-treo, is a species 
found in the W. IndicH; its bark Is a strong 
anthelmintic. 

Andizhan; 1. ObhivSt (prov.) of Uzbeli 
S.S.H. of the Soviet Union. Most of tlu^ 
oblast is under cotton cultivation. Tliere 
arc oil-fields producing petrolciun and 
natural gas. Por). 630,000. 

2. Tn and cap. of A. oblast. It is a 
junction of railvvaj’^s to Kokand, Naman¬ 
gan, and Kaiasu (Kirgiz S.S.Jt.). It has 
cotton and food processing plants. I’op. 
105,000. 

Andkhui, tn m Afghanistan, duo N. 
of Balkh, on the edge of tlio desert. Its 
site is extremely unhealthy, and the pop. 
consists mainly of Turkmans, Uzbeks, and 
a few Tajiks. Pop. 15,000. 

Andocides (440-c. 389 BC), Athenian 
orator. Ho was coricornod in the mutila¬ 
tion of the Hormao (415), ]>ut turned 
informer and fled from Athens. After a 
period of wandering and many adA^entures, 
ho AA^as recalled in 403 and occupied scv. 
responsible offices. His failure to neg(»- 
tiate pctice with .Sparta in 391 led to his 
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downfall, ajQd he Is said to have d. in exile. 
Meanwhile, however, in 399, he was prose¬ 
cuted for impiety and successfully 
defended himself in a speech On the 
Mysteries, This is extant; it gives a 
l omarkablo account of the Hormae affair. 
See the cd. by F. Blass, revised by C. 
Fnhr (1913), Sec also K. C. Jebb, The 
Attic Orators (2nd ed.), 1893. 

Andorra, small, semi-independent re¬ 
public, on the Franco-8p. border, in the 
Fi. Pyrenees (q.v.). It is suwounded by 
mts, and is watered by the K. Valira, 
which joins the Segro at Urgel (q.v.). A. 
is said to hove been declared a free state by 
(’harlemagne (q.v.). By the Pardage of 
1278 the state was placed under the joint 
suzerainty of the Comte do Foix (q.v.) and 
of the Bishop of Urgel (q.v.). The rights 
of the Comte do Foix passed in time to 
the I’r. crown, and are now exorcised by 
the I’rosident of the Fr. Rep. The co- 
princes are represented in A. by the 
‘Viguior do Franco’ and the ‘Viguier 
Episcopal.’ The state pays bi-ann. duos 
of 900 francs to France and 400 pesetas to 
the bishop. The actual gov. of A. con¬ 
sists of a ‘General Council of the Valleys,* 
which has 24 members (each elected for 4 
years); this council elects a president 
{Syndic Procurettr Oen6ra1) and a vice- 
president, who must not be members of it. 
'I’he altitude of A. varies from 0500 to 
10,000 ft, and its climate is severe. It 
consists of sev. small valleys and defiles, 
and has (5 vils.: A.-Vicilla, Canillo, 
Encaini>, La Mussana, Ordino, and San 
.lulian de Loria. The inhab. live mainly 
by pasturage and, in the more sheltered 
l)arts, agriculture. The hills arc said to 
Ijavo mineral wealth, but tliis is unex- 
ploitod. The Andorrans are of Catalan 
(sec Catalonia) origin, and their lan¬ 
guage is Catalan (q.v.). They have a 
reputation for being hospitable, cheerful, 
and hard-working. By religion they arc 
R(jm. (’atholic. Tlic <’ap. of the state is 
A. la Vieja (pop. 000). Total area 191 
in.: total pop. 5000. See L. (i. Leary, 
The Hidden PepubliCj 1912; V, W. .Tolin- 
Hon, Two Quaint iicpnblics. Andorra and 
San Marino, 1913; B. Newman, Round 
about A7idx)rr(t, 1928; J. (Jorts T’eyret, 
Ueografia c llistoria dc Andorra, 1945. 

Andover: 1. Mrkt tn of Hants. England, 
«)n the R. Ann. a trih. of the Test. The 
('(‘utro of nil extensive agric. dist., it owes 
its importance to its agric. products. It 
lontains many very well-preserved Rom. 
I’cmains. Its former industries of silk, 
iron, and parchment are now extinct. 
Pop, 15,000. 

2. Tu of Essex co., Massachusetts, 
on the HE. side of Merrimnc 
valley, the most important centre in the 
w orld for mills. It is noted for the mnnuf. 
of woollens and rubber goods, and for its 
educational institutions, Phillips Academy 
and Abbot Academy. Harriet Beecher 
SI owe resided, and is buried, at A. Pop. 


12.437. , . ^ 

Andrada e Silva, Jos6 Bonifacio de 

(1763-1838), Brazilian scientist, author, 
and sLitcsrnnn, and one of the founders 
of Brazilian independence. Studied in 
Europe, and subsequently, in virtue of his 


distinguished scientific attainments, was 
appointed prof, of geology and metal¬ 
lurgy at the univ. of Coimbra, Portugal. 
He returned to Brazil in 1819, took up the 
cause of independence, and in 1822 became 
minister of the interior imder Dom Pedro 
I. He was banished in 1823 on account of 
his democratic opinions, but on the abdica¬ 
tion of Horn Pedro was entrusted with 
the education of the prince Imperial. In 
addition to important scientific memoirs 
he wrote Poesias d*America Elysea,, Bor¬ 
deaux, 1825. 

Andr&ssy, Count Julius (1823-90), Him* 
garian statesman, 6. Kassa, Hungary. 
In 1847 ho was returned as a Radical 
member of the Diet. lie took a promin¬ 
ent part in the Himgarian revolt of 1848, 
and subsequently went into exilo for 9 
years. When the Dual Monarchy was 
ostab. (1867) A. was made the first Hun¬ 
garian premier, and later succeeded Beust 
as chancellor. Here ho advanced radical 
changes, and under liis influence Austria 
regained something of her former prestige 
in Europe. 

Andr&ssy, Count Julius (1862-1929), 
Himgarian statesman, son of the above. 
In Oct. 1918 he succeeded Burian as 
foreign minister, being the last foreign 
minister under the Dual Monarchy. 
In that capacity he notified Wilson that 
his gov. was ready to acknowledge ‘the 
rights of the peoples of Austria-Hungary, 
especially those of the Czeehoslovaks and 
the Yugoslavs,’ and to make a separate 
peace without awaiting the issue 
between Germany and the Allies. He 
wrote Diplomacy and the World War, 
1920. 

Andr6, or Andreas, Bernard (fl. 1500), 
historian and poet, a native of Toulouse, 
and an Augustinian friar. He is said to 
have come to England with Henry VII in 
1485. He became tutor to Arthur, Prince 
of Wales. A. wrote in Latin an unfinished 
hist, of Henry’s reign, llistoria Regis 
HcnriciSeptimi, which is of some historical 
value. 

Andr§. John (1751-80), soldier, b. Lon¬ 
don, was adjutant-general to the Eng. 
forces during the Arner. war of inde¬ 
pendence. He was appointed in 1780 to 
carry on negotiations with the Amer. 
general Arnold (q.v.), wdio offered to be¬ 
tray his command at West Point. A., 
when returning from the interview in 
civilian clothes, was captured by the 
Americans and sent to Gen. Washington, 
wlio, after a trial, had him banged at 
'rappan as a spy. His remains wore 
brought to England in 1821, and a monu¬ 
ment is erected to his memory in West¬ 
minster Abbey. 

Andrea del Sarto (3 488-1530), Floren¬ 
tine painter. Ho was the son of a tailor, 
hence his surname (‘ of the tailor ’). Pupil 
of Piero di Cosirao, ho also studied the 
works of Michelangelo and Leonardo da 
Vinci and the engravings of Diiror. He 
was known as ‘Andrea senza errori’ from 
his faultless drawing. In 1518 lie went to 
Franco at the inducement of Francis I, but 
left after a year, having appropriated sums 
entrusted to him. He painted a number 
of frescoes for the brotherhood of tho 
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Servites, his ‘Madonna del Saooo’ beingr 
considered his masterpiece. It is said 
that at the taking: of Florence in 1529 the 
soldiers were so awestruck by his pictures 
of ‘ The Last Supper ’ at S. Salvi that they 
left the building without committing any 
violence. He painted portraits as well as 
religious subjects, and his ‘Sculptor* is 
accounted one of the most popular works 
in the National Gallery. Among his 
many pupils wore Vasari and Pontormo. 
He d. of plague. Browning wrote a poem, 
‘ Andrea dc Sarto,’ in his Men and Women. 

Andreae, Laurentius (1480-1552), 
Swedish pioneer of Protestantism, studied 
at Romo, but returned with I^rotestant 
convictions, and as archdeacon of his 
native place, StrengnS-s, brought Gus- 
tavus I over to the side of the reformed 
religion. The king appoint/od him to 
superintend the trans. of the Bible into 
the vernacular. 

Andreas, an O.E. poem. In which are 
described the adventures of St Andrew 
in rescuing St Matthew from prison in 
Mermedonia. It has been attributed to 
Cynewulf. Some of the sea passages, 
such as the description of the stormy 
voyage, are particularly flue. 

Andr6e, Saloman August (1854-97), 
Swedish engineer and explorer. In 
July 1897 he attempted to reach the 
N. Polo by balloon with 2 companions, 
Strindberg and Fraonkcl. This hazard¬ 
ous journey was attempted in the days 
before the introduction of aircraft, and 
befoi*e the advent of radio-tclegraijhy. 
A.’s balloon was one of 5000 cub. metres’ 
capacity, and a start w’as made from 
Danskoya, Spitsbergen, on 11 July. 
A.’s only means of communication with 
the outer world was by biioj’^s (iropped 
overboard and by carrier-pigeons. Sev. 
of the former were subsequently found, 
and a pigeon bearing a dispatch dated 
13 July returned homo. Thereafter 
nothing further was loiowm of the intrepid 
party until the summer of 1930. In that 
year 2 Norwegian vessels engaged in 
scientific survey work came upon the 
bodies of the explorers on Kvitoya, 
between Spitsbergen and Zcmlya Frantsa- 
losifa. This discovery was only rendered 
possible by an exceptional melting of the 
snow and ice covering A.’s last camp. 
Among the finds were logs and diaries 
which showed that the balloon had re¬ 
mained in the air for 3 days and that 
death had overtaken the pariy, who had 
travelled on foot over the ice, or drifted 
on the fioes, in Oct. 1897. The bodies 
were brought home to Sweden, with the 
impedimenta of the expedition, and the 
contents of the diaries and logs pub. 
According to these the icc fringe was 
reached on the fii’st day, the drift being at 
first northerly and NW., then easterly. 
82“ N. was reached at about midnight of 
the first day. The balloon then remained 
stationary for some hours, then moved 
westerly and then S. The balloon finally 
landed at 83“ 4’ N. lat.. and was aban¬ 
doned. The death of the jiarty, after a 
passage over the ice to a spot many scores 
of m. to the S., was not due to hunger, for 
food was foimd next to the bodies. The 


diaries were trans. into English by E. 
Adams-Ray and pub. 1931. 

Andrew, St, brother of St Peter 
(q.v.) and the first disciple of Jesus. 
Both brothers were fishermen. St A. 
preached in Scythia, Thrace, Asia Minor, 
and in Greece, and tradition tells us that 
he was crucified at Patras on an X-like 
cross known os St A.’s Gross. The 
Russians revere him as having brought- 
them the gospel, and he is the patron 
saint of Scotland and Greece. The sup¬ 
posed anniversary of his martyrdom, 
30 Nov., is honoured os his feast. 

Andrew (Arpad), name of 3 Himgarian 
kings. A. 1 reigned 1040-01, and was de¬ 
throned by his brother. A. 11 reigned 
1205-35, and in 1217 conducted a crusade 
to Jerusalem; while A. Ill, lost of the 
Arpad (q.v.) dynasty, came to the throne 
in 1290, and reigned till 1301, most of his 
reign being taken up with civil wars. 

Andrewes, Lancelot (1555-1020), Ang¬ 
lican bishop, b. London. He w^as educ. at 
Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, and in 1589 
W’as made a canon of St Paul’s and 
master of Pembroke Hall. Ho W’lxs 
chaplain-in-ordinary to Queen Elizabeth I 
and in favour also with James 1. He was 
made Bishop of Chichester in 1605, and 
trans. to Ely in 1009, and made a privy 
councillor. Ho helped with tiio prepara¬ 
tion of the A.V. of tln» Bible. In 1618 he 
wius made Bishop of Winchester. One 
of Milton’s early Lat. elegies bewailed the 
death of A. His best-known work is liis 
Manual of Private Devotions and Medita¬ 
tions for every Day in the Week, 1648. 

Andrews, Charles McLean (1863-1943), 
Amer. historian and educator, b. Wethers¬ 
field, Connecticut. Educ. at Trinity 
College, Hartford, and Johns Hopkins 
Univ. Appointed Fariiian prof, of Amer. 
hist, at Yale. A disilnguishod scholar, 
A. is known to research workers by his 
‘Guides’ to the materials for Amer. hist, 
up to the year 1763. The following are 
among his chief jiubs.: liiver Toinis of 
Connecticut, 1889; CUmtemporary Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, 1H7l-lUO 1 1902; The 
Colonial Period of American History, 
1912; Fathers of New England, and 
Colonial Folkorays in Chroniides of 
America series, 1919; and 'The t'olonial 
Background of the American Hevolution, 
1924. 

Andrews, Elisha Benjamin (1811-1917), 
Amer. economist and liistorian. At the 
Brussels Monetary (kmhuence of 1892, 
to which he was U.S. delegate, lie ardently 
championed the cause of international 
bimetaJilsm. Amongst other works lie 
WTote An Honest Dollar, 1889, History of 
the Last (Quarter (Century in the United 
States, 1896, revised and enlarged as The 
United States in mir own Times, 1903, and 
History of the United States, 1013. 

Andrews, Roy Chapman (1884- ), b. 
Beloit, Illinois. Eminent as a zoologist 
and chief of the div. of Asiatic exploration 
of the Amer. Museum of Natural Hist. 
Has discovered oldest known mammals 
and extensive evidence of primitive 
liuinan life in the central Asiatic plateau. 
Discovered many geological strata pre¬ 
viously unknown including some of the 
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richest fossil fields. He was the first to 
discover fossilised dinosaur eggs, and 
skull and parts of the skeleton of the 
baluchltherium, the largest known mam¬ 
mal. Has proved central Asia to be one 
of the chief centres of the origin and dis¬ 
tribution of reptilian and mammalian life. 
Member of many Amer. sciontifle societies 
and corresponding member Zoological 
Society and Central Asiatic Society of 
London. 

Andrews, Thomas (1813-85), chemist 
and physicist, was a native of Belfast, 
where, after i)ractising medicine for some 
years, in 1845 ho became prof, of chem. 
at Queen’s College. His most important 
scientific achievement was the discovery 
of the continuity of the liquid and gaseous 
states. His scientific papers, with a 
memoir, wore ed. by Tait and Crum 
Brown, 1889. 

Andrews, St, see St Andrews. 

Andreyev, Leonid Nikolayevich (1871- 
1919), Uussian writer. IBs stories and 
plays deal with the phenomena of death, 
sex, and solitude, with God. evil, and fate, 
witli abnormal conditions and extreme 
situations. At once impressionistic and 
symbolistic, they enjoyed great popu¬ 
larity in pre-revolutionary Russia. 
Politically A. stood close to the revolu¬ 
tionaries in 1905. but wiia hostile t^) the 
1917 revolution; he d. an exile in Finland. 
See study by A. 8, Kami, 1924. 

Andria, It. tn in Apulia (q.v.), 30 m. 
WNW. of Bari (q.v.). It has a fine 
cathedral (partly 11th cent.). Majolica 
is manuf,, and there is a trade in agric. 
produce and almonds, l^op. (com.) 
05,200. 

Andrieux, Francois Guillaume Jean 
Stanislaus (1759-1833), Fr. poet and 
dramatist, b. Stnisburg. At first be w’aa 
a lawyer, but forsook that calling for 
literature. His comedies are distin¬ 
guished by their Avj^t and charm, among 
the best being Les EUmrdis, 1787, and La 
ComMienne, 1816. Ho also wrote many 
ymems and romances. He was secretary 
of the Fr. Aaidemy from 1829. 

Androolus (often, but. inaccurately, 
Androoles), Horn, slave ami hero of a 
story found in the Kocic.s Atiicae (v. 14) of 
Aulus (Jclllus. Wlien hiding from his 
master in the African desert, A. extracted 
a thorn from the foot of a lion. Re¬ 
captured, he was condemned to the 
beasts: but the lion which confronted 
him in tlio arena merely fawned upon 
him, boiTig the same animal whose pain 
ho liad r(dl(‘ved. A. was thereupon set 
free. See also Aelian, De Natura Ani’ 
malium, vii. 48. 

Androgynous ((5k ani^r, man; 
woman), biological term .synonymous 
with hermaphrodite. It implies in 
zoology tliat the animal, such as a leech, 
possesses in its one body the organs of 
both sexes; and in botany that the plant, 
such as the arum lily, has both male and 
female flowers on one inflorescence. 

Andromache, daughter of Efitlon, 
King of Thebes in Cilicia, and wife of 
Hector, one of the finest female charac¬ 
ters in the Iliad, After the fall of Troy 
she was given to Pyrrhus (Nooptolemus), 


son of Achilles, by whom she had 3 sons; 
but Pyrrhus afterwards left her to 
Helenus. the brother of Hector. 

Andromeda, daughter of the Ethiopian 
king Cepheus, and of Cassiopeia. Her 
mother's boast that her daughter’s beauty 
surpassed that of the Nereids caused 
Poseidon, their father, to send a terrible 
sea-monster to invade the kingdom of 
Cepheus. To appease him A. was de¬ 
livered to the monster. She was res¬ 
cued by Perseus, who saw her chained 
to the rook; he slew the monster and 
wedded A. She is the subject of one of 
Corneille’s tragedies, and has given her 
name to a constellation. 

Andromeda, constellation situated in a 
region of the heavens below Cassiopeia. 
It is to be found by drawing a line through 
the bright star Beta Cassiopeiao (The 
Lady in the Chair) and the Pole Star. 
This passes through a star of the first 
magnitude tn the head of A., marked a 
and called Alpheretz. Perseus is a 
neighbouring constellation. A. is a con¬ 
stellation rich in astronomical interest, 
and Includes a i*eniarkablo nebula, a triple 
star, and the radiant point of a meteoric 
shower. The nebula was fli'st observed 
through a telescope by Simon Marius on 
15 Dec. 1612. who compared it to a candle 
shining through a horn lantern, but there 
is evidence that it was discovered by A1 
Sufl in the 10th cent. The nebula in A. is 
memorable as the first discovered nebula, 
its great rival in Orion not being dis¬ 
covered till 40 years later. It is spiral in 
shape, as shown by a photograph by Dr 
Roberts in 1888. The Andromedids, a 
shower of meteorites radiating from a 
point in A. on 28 Nov. are known to be 
the fragments of the disrupted, short- 
period Biela’s comet {see Biei«a). 
Almaach, or Gamma Andromedae, was 
found by Herschel to consist of 2 stars of 
magnitude 2-5 and 5-5, about 10" distant. 
Subsequent discovery revealed that the 
fainter of these 2 stars is a pair, green and 
blue in colour, revolving round the 
primary orange-coloured or solar star. 

Andromeda, genus of plants belonging 
to the Ericaceae. They are shrubs, 
natives of Europe, Asia, and N. America. 
A. polijolia, wild rosemary, grows in 
Brit, peat bogs; A. rosmarinifolifi, 
rosemary-leaved marsh A., is found in 
Newfoundland and Labrador. 

Andronicus, see Livius Andronicus. 

Andronicus, advocate of the Jews under 
the reign of Ptolemaeus Pliilometor 
against the Samaritu-ns in Egypt, who 
asserted the authority of the temple on 
Mt Gerizim against that at Jerusalem. 
Ptolemaeus Philometor was appealed 
to; Sabbai (Sabbaeus) and Theodosius, 
the Samaritan advocates, lost their case 
and were put to death. 

Andronicus I (c. 1110-85), Byzantine 
emperor, grandson of Alexius I. He had 
Alexius II murdered and seized the 
throne himself in 1183, but in 1185 he 
was himself assassinated. He did much 
to restore the prosperity of the empire^ 
but his severity alienated the nobility and 
this led to his downfall. 

Andronicus Palaeologus, the elder and 
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the younfrer, Byzantine emperors. The wind is trans. by a series ot cogr-wheels so 
former reigmed from 1282 to 1328 and as to indicate m.p.h. 


the yoxuigor 1328-41. Both reijms were 
noted for the wars with the Turks, who. 
In the latter, conquered all the Asiatic 
ter. of the empire. 

Andronious Rhodius (c. 58 bc). Horn, 
philosopher. He is chiefly known 
throiiifh his exposition of the teaciiinga 
■of Aristotle. 

Androphagi, race of cannibals, men¬ 
tioned by Herodotus as inhabiting: a 
regrion adjacent to Scythia. Later the 
term is used for cannibals generally. 

Andropogon, family Gramincae, gonns 
of grasses of xvarm temperate or tropical 
regions. -4. arffcnieus, with silvery 
panicles, 4 ft high, of N. America, and 
A. glomcratus, with dense, feathery 
panicles, are wiirrn border plants in 
gardens. 

Andros, Sir Edmund (1037-1714). 
From 1674 to 1681 he was governor of 
New York, and afterwards of New 
England. In 1689 the colonists deposed 
and arrested him and he was sent to 
England to bo tried for attempting to 
seize the charter of Connecticut, but 
acquitted and appointed governor of 
Virginia in 1692. This post ho held for 

years. 

Andros, is, of the Grecian Archipelago, 
situated to the SE. of Euboea. It is 25 
m. long, 8 m. broad. Area 148 sq. m. 
It is mountainous, and the soil is not 
fertile, hut springs are plentiful and fruit 
trees, vines, onions, and gn^ain are pro¬ 
duced. The most important tn is A., or 
Oastro, situated on the E. coa.st. Pop. 
of is. 14,700. 

Andros Island, one of the W, Bahamas, 
has a longrth of 100 m., and varies in 
breadth from 10 t-o 45 m. It is low and 
swampy, but well timbered, and exports 
timbers, pineapples, and sponges. Area 
1600 sq. 111 .; i»op. 6720. 

Androscoggin, riv. of New Hampshire 
and Maine, in U.S.A., which rises in the 
White Mts and subsequently joins the 
Kennebec below Auguf^ta after a course 
•of 175 m. It furnishes power at Ruinford, 
Auburn, Lewiston, and Brunswick. 

Andujar, Sp. tn in the pr()v. of ,Ta6n, on 
the Guadalquivir, S. of the Sierra Morena. 
It produces alcarrazas, porous jars which 
•keep water cool. l^op. 26,000. 

Anegada, see Virgin Islands. 

Aneirin, see Aneurin. 

Anelectrotonus. A current can bo 
oaused to flow in a nerve by the axiplica- 
tion of an electromotive force to 2 
•electrodes attached to tho norv’o. The 
part of the nerve near to the anode is 
touiid to need a stronger stimulus than 
Tinder normal conditions to display 
functional Jict.ivity. This decreased ex¬ 
citability near the anode is referred to os 
A. Near tho cathode there is a cor¬ 
responding increase of excitability known 
as catelectrotonus. 

Anemometer, instrument for measuring 
the speed of the wind. In the llobinson 
•or cup A. 4 hemispherical cups are fixed 
•on 4 arms at right angles so that their 
‘Concave suifaces are In the same direction 
•of rotation. The motion imparted by the 


Tho Dines or pressure-tube A. consists 
of 2 tubes, one of which has an open 
mouth kept facing the wind by a vane as 
in a weathercock. The increased pressure 
is communicated down the tube to a 
recording apparatus. The other tube is 
perforated by small holes arranged in 
rings so that suction, or a decrease in 
pressure, is produced by tlic wind passing 
across the holes. Tho decrease in 
pressure is also communicated to the 
recording apparatus, which consists of a 
float in a closed vessel, so arranged that 
when the wind is blowing the increased 
j)ressure in the first tube is applied under¬ 
neath the float, raising it in the water, and 
the decreased pressure is communicated 
to the air ahOA’^o the float, also tending to 
raise it. Tho movements of the float are 
registered graphically on a slowly revolv¬ 
ing drum. For very exact and delicate 
measurements tho hot-wire A. is ns('d, 
Tliis depends on the fact that wind blow¬ 
ing over a wire, maintained at just below 
red heat by an electric current, changes 
its resistance by cooling. 



BEA ANEMONE, CLOSED AND EXPANDED 


Anemone, genus of Ranunculaoene. 
includes sev. well-known and beautiful 
flowers which possess the property (»f 
extreme acridity. A. hnpeJicnsis, and 
varieties, A. vnrnissiflora, A. pavoyiina, 
A. ranunculoides, and A. rimlaris are 
popular garden flowers. A. nemorosa is 
the wood-A. or ‘wind-star,' A. hepatica, 
the hepatica, and A. corouaria the common 
garden A. 

Anemone, Sea, name given to the 
polyps which do not form coral, the 
Actlnaria, of tho order Zoantharia. 
because their spread-out tentack^s give 
them a resemblance to the flower A. 
They are found attached to rocks and the 
shells of hermit crabs; they feed on small 
animal life. 

Anemoscope, instrument for deter¬ 
mining the direction of the wind. Now 
usually combined with the pressure-tube 
anemometer (q.v.). 
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Anerio, Felice (c, 1660-1614), and 
Giovanni Francesco (probably 1567-1630), 
it. church composers of the Rom. school, 
in wliich they upheld the polyphonic 
church stylo of l^alostrina. Both also 
wrote secular music in the newer stylo. 

Aneroid, type of barometer in which 
tho presHuro of the air is measured without 
the use of mercury or other liquid. It 
consists essentially of a hollow box 
shaped like a bellows in which tlicre is 
rarefied air. Any external pressure 
causes a proportionate amount of com¬ 
pression on this box, which is conveyed 
throufiph a multiplying: arranKcmont to 
the pointer on the dial. A preliminary 
trraduation iu comparison with a good 
mercury barometer enables tho atmo¬ 
spheric pressure to bo indicated, or 
recorded on a drum, as in the standard 
meteorological barograph. The A, prin¬ 
ciple is also used in the radio- and radar- 
Hr>ndos to obtain upper air pressures. 

Anethum, see rKrcEDANUM. 

Aneurin, or Aneirin (fl. c. 600), Welsh 
poet. Educ. at St Cadoc’s College, 
Llancarvfin, ho was taken prisoner at the 
l>attle of Cattraeth, 603, in wliich the 
Saxons defeated tho Britons. After being 
liberated he wrote liis epic poem Gododin, 
celebrating the Britons’ heroic deeds in 
the battle. Ho is said to have been 
murdered by Eidyn ab Einygan. See 
Tfic Text of the Book of Aneirin, ed. J. G. 
Evans, 1908; trans. T. Stephens, 1888. 

Aneurysm, or Aneurism, circixmscribed 
dilatation of on artery, the wall of the 
dilatation being tho wall of the artery* 
A.B may bo found in any artery but are 
usually iu the thorfvcic part of tho aorta. 
They are caused by a degenerative con¬ 
dition of tho intimal layer of the arterial 
wall known as atheroma (q.v.), the 
Aveakened wall stretching luad dilating 
under the fluid pressure. A.s may attain 
a considerable size and cause sjTnptoms 
by prcHsing on ncughbouring structures 
sucli as tlic oesophagus, trachea, broncid, 
or spine. Dissectinu A., not a true A. 
because there is no dilatation. It is 
caused by a haemorrhage into the medial 
layer of the arterial wall through an 
iiiberomatous plaque, the extravasaled 
blood forcing its way b(!tween the layers 
of the intima and splitting them longi¬ 
tudinally. This splitting process may 
extend I'rmn the beginning to tlio oml of 
the aorta, and even into the iliac arteries, 
before iJ^entualJy rupturing externally. 
False A,, a haematoma due to a rupture 
of an arterial wall—usually tmumatic— 
and luiving its walls formed by the sur- 
roumling tissues. Mycotic A., caused by 
an infected embolus (sec Embolism) 
settling on the wall of an artery and 
weakening it through inflainmatlou. 
Artcrio-ve.iwiis A., a direct connection 
between an artiu'y and an adjacent vein, 
usually caused by trauma. 

Anfogsi. Pasqualo (1727-97), It. opera 
composer, b. Taggia, near tiaii Remo, 
studied at Naples, visited London m 
1783-6 and then seilled in Rome m 
chapel master at St John Lateran. He 
wrote some church music, 12 oratorios, and 
over 70 openis, the libretto of one of 


which. La firUa giardiniera of 1774, was 
also set by Mozart the foUowiDyg year. 

Angara, right affluent of R, Yenisey in 
Siberia, flowing through Lake Baykal. 
Its length is 1300 m. Large hydro¬ 
electric stations are mider construction 
near Irkutsk and Bratsk. 

Angary, Right of, in international law, 
formerly a right claimed by a belligerent, 
delicient in vessels, to lay an embargo on 
and seize neutral merchant vessels in 
their harbours and to compel them and 
tlielr crows to transport troops and 
supplies on payment of advance freight. 
The modern right consists in the right of 
belligerents to use, or destroy in case of 
necessity, for tho purpose of offence and 
defence, neutral property on their own or 
on enemy ter. or on the open sea. See 
also NjEU'rRALITY. 

Angel (Gk angelos. messenger, trans. 
of the Heb. med^akh), in both the O.T. 
and N.T., means a spiritual being awaitmg 
God’s commands, a messenger, and a 
means of manifestation of God to man. 
In the early historical books of the Bible 
the A. is a manifestation of God Himself. 
Sometimes it has no form—only a voice, 
as when tho A. of God spoke unto Jacob 
in a dream (Gen. xxxi. 11); and some¬ 
times there is a form as of a man (o.g. 
Gen. xviii, xix, xxxii. 24 ff.). Later on 
the A. is a messenger carrying out the 
commands of the Lord, as in Ex. xxiii. 
20-3 and 2 Sara. xxiv. 16. 

A.s are given many other names in the 
O.T.: ‘sons of God’ (Gen. vi. 2), ‘sons of 
the ndghty* (Ps. Ixxxix. 6), ’saints’ 
(Zech. xiv. 5), ‘Holy Ones’ and 
•Watchers’ (Dan. iv. 13). They are 
described as warriors in Joshua v. 13 and 
Ps. Ixviii. 17, and in the expression 
‘Ijord of Hosts.* Dillerent ranks or 
degrees exist among them according to 
(ien. lii. 24, Ps. Ixxx. 1, and Ezok. x. 2, 
which name Cherubim \ Isa. vi. 2, which 
names Seraphim; and Dan. and Tobit 
wliich name 7 Archangels (q.v.), and in 
particular Michael, Gabriel, and Raphael. 
In psoudcpigi'aphical books yet more 
angelic mimes and classes appear. (Ft>r 
evil or fiillen A.s, see under Devil.) In 
llio N.T. the Archangels Gabriel and 
Miebael appear again (Luke i. Rev. xii); 
Jesns mentions the Guardian A.s (Luke 
XV. 7, 10); and from Eph. i. 21 and Col. 
i. 16 we learn of tho existence uf Thrones, 
Dominions, Principalities, Powers, and 
Mights (or Virtues). Pseudo-Dionysius 
in his 5th cent, work, De Bicrarchia 
Cclesti, systematised the evidence as 
indicating that there were 9 choirs of A.s, 
According to Heb. il and 1 Cor. vi. 3, 
Christians have by the Incarnation been 
exalted to a higher status than A.s. In 
Col. ii. 18 tho giving of divine worship to 
A.s is strictly forbidden. 

A.S are pure spirits, or Intelligences. 
The attribution of wings to them (os in 
Lsa. vi) is entirely symbolic, and intended 
to represent their superior heavenly 
origin, and their swiftness to do the will 
of God. St Thomas Aquinas, who taught 
that the individuating principle in 
creation Is matter, declared accordingly 
that each A. is distinguished spociflcc^y 
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from every other, l.e. each is of a different 
species (see his Summa Theol. 1, 1, 
50-62). See also J. Hastings, Dictionary 
of Christ and the Gosjyels, 1906, and A. 
Kdersbeim, Life and Times of Jesus the 
Messiah, 1908. 

Angel, originally a gold coin of France, 
where it was first coined in 1340. It was 
introduced into England by Edward IV 
in 1465, when it was valued at 6s. 8d., and, 
being of the same value as the noble, w’as 
sometimes called the A.-noble. Under 
Henry VllI Its value was raised to 8s. and 
under Mary to 10s., and it was last coined 
by Charles I. The de^dcc on the obveree 
of the coin was St Michael piercing the 
dragon with a spear, and on the reverse it 
had a ship, with a largo cross for a mast, 
and the royal arms in front. It Avas the 
coin used for ‘touching’ for the King’s 
Evil (Q.V.). 

Angel-fish, or Monk-fish (Sqnatina), 
shark much resembling the ray. The 
species of the family Squatinidae are 
found in the more temperate seas, where 
they live on the bottom waiting for the 
fishes which are their food. 

Angelica, family Uinhellifcrao, genus 
of herbs of Avhich A. archangelica, natiA^e 
to Europe, is chiefly grown, its roots being 
candied as a sweetmeat; at one time of 
medicinal and flavouring uses. 

Angelico, Fra (1387-1455), Florentine 
painter who was also a Dominican friar. 
His full title wtis ‘ 11 Beato Fra Giovanni 
Angelico da Fiesole,’ or in English ‘The 
Blessed Brother John the Angelic of 
Fiesole.* Ho was b, at Viccliio. He is 
famous for his frescoes, which are in 
Romo, Florence, Fiesole, and other It. 
towns, the most wonderful being the 
series at San Marco, Florence. See 
Klassiker der Kunst Fra Angelico, 1924. 

Ang61ique, see Aknaulp, Angi?:liquk, 

and .lANSENLSM. 

Aiigell, George Thorndike (1823 -1909), 
Amor, plulanthropist, b. South bridge, 
Massachusetts, U.S.A. Admitted to the 
Boston Bar in 1851. In 1868 became 
founding T»icsidcnt of the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. Became cd. of Our Dumb 
Friends. Initiated the movement for the 
ostab. of the Bands of Mercy. In 1889 
founded and became president of the 
Amor. Humane Education, Society. 

Angell, James Burrill (1829-1916), 
Amer. educationist, b. Rhode Island. 
Educ. at Brown UniA'. Was prof, of 
modem languages and then took up 
journalism. SubsoqAiently became presi¬ 
dent of the univ. of Michigan, which 
institution ho brought to a high state of 
etflciency. Later became Amer. minister 
to China and then to Turkey. Pub. 
Progress in International Lav, 1873, 
Remini seen res, 1912, and Selected 
Addresses, 1912. 

Angell, James Rowland (1869-1949), 
Amer. psychologist and educationist, b. 
Burlington. Vermont, son of .lames Burrill 
A. (q.v.). From 1894 to 1919 he wfis in the 
dept of psychology at the iinlv. of 
Chicago, from 1905 to 1919 a.s head of the 
dept. President of Yale Uniy., 1921-.37. 
Works: Psychology, 1904 (new ed. 1908); 
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Chapters from Modem Psychology, 1911; 
American Education, 1937. 

Angell, Sir Norman (1874- ), journalist 
and economist, son of Thomas Angell 
Lane of Holbeach. Educ. privately 
and in France. His early years Avere 
spent in ranching in the U.S.A. and, 
later, in journalism. In Paris ho ed. 
Oalignani's Messenger from 1899 to 1903 
then joined the staff of tbe Eclair and. 
from 1905 to 1914, wa.s general manager 
of the Paris cd. of the J)aily Mail. 
Dropping the name of Lane, ho be<!ame 
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Avorld fan\()U8 as the author of 'I'fie Great 
Illusion, 1910. tlie tbeme of wliji-li js tiiat 
war is uui»rofitable l,o victors. J.*abour 
M.P. for N. Ih’adford In 1929: bo Ava.M 
knighted in 1931 a,nd received the NobeJ 
ponce prize, 1933, His works inchide 
The Story of Money, 1930, The Unseen 
Assas,sins, 1932, The Money Mystery. 
1936, For What do we Fight?, 1939, 
Let the Peojde Know, 1943, 'I'he Steep 
J^Iaccs. 1947, and the autoblogia t)hy. 
After All, WrA. 

Angein, dist. in Germany, in X. Sobles- 
AAig-Holstein (q.v.), said to bo t,b(‘ original 
(Wintry of the Angles (q.v.). 

Angelot, gold (^oin, struck in France bv 
Henry VI of England; also a I'r. ifopi 
coin first struck in l.'ijf); also a- imisieal 
instrument like a lute. 

Angels of the Elements, sec Elkmentat 
Spirits. 

Angelus, bell rung 3 times a day at 
daAvn, noon, and sunset, to mark 't ho 
time of a prayer in men)orA'^ of tlie In¬ 
carnation. It wiis instituted in 1326 
Its name is derived from A. Domini, the 
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anarelic salutatioti to the Virgin Mary 
with which the prayers begin. 

Angeius & Sanoto Francisco, assumed 
name of the PYauciscan friar, Richard 
Mason (1001-78), author of Hegula et 
'Testamentum S. Frandsci, 1643, Jlpotogia 
pro Sroto Anglo, 1656, and other rare 
works. 

Angeius Silesius (1624-77), Gor. poet 
and philosopher, b, Breslau. His proper 
name was Johann Schefller. H(^ first 
practised medicine, but in 1653 joined 
the Rom. Catholic Church, though his 
parentage was Protestant. He wrote 
hooks on myst icism ami also many hymns, 
which arc still used l>y Protestants in 
Germany. His main works arc Geist- 
reichc Sinn- und SchlussrrAme, 1657, 
(Aierubinischer Wander8man7i, 1074, and 
pastoral poems called Ileilige Seelenlxist, 
1657. 

Angermanland, dist. in Sweden under 
the gov. of Vestcrnorrland. It is a wild 
Slid pictm’osquo country, and well culti¬ 
vated. Its riv., the Angerman. is over 
200 m. In length, and joins the Gulf of 
Bothnia at the lu-in. tti of Hernosand. 
The riv. is navigabh^ near its mouth. 

Angermiinde, G<‘r. tu in the dist. of 
P'rankfurt-on-Oder, 53 m. NNVV. of 
P'rankfurt (q.v.). It is a mrkt tn and 
has an Iron industry. Pop. 11,000. 

Angers, Sir Auguste Real (1838-1919). 
Canadian statesman, b. Quebec, of which 
he was premier in 1876 9. lie resigned 
from th(‘ Supreme Court (1887) to l)ccomo 
lieutenant-governor of Quebec, in 1892 
he joined tiie dominion cabinet, but 
resigned in 1895 over the issue of separate 
Rom. Catholic schools in .Manitoba. 

Angers, old cap. of Anj(ju in Prance, 
now in the dept, of Maine-et-Loiro. Its 
old name was Andee-avi. It is the see of 
a bishop, has a large theological college 
and a tine library. The c/istle, now used 
♦ts a prison, and the cathedral were both 
built in the 13th cent. The R. Maine is 
navigable at this point, and the dist. has 
extensive industries in wool, eotton, and 
metal. It is also an agric. centre, and 
there are slate quarries near by. Pop. 
94,400. 

Angerstein Gallery, srr National 
GALLK ity, Thk. The A. collection of 
38 pictures was imrchased by tlie nation 
in 1824. 

Angevin Line of Ping, kings began with 
Henry 11 (1151), who wtis son of the 
Count of Anjou (whence tlie name), and 
ended strictly witii Richard 111 (1485). 
John is sojiietimes dcserihed as the last of 
the A, dynasty heenuse he was the last 
Kng. king to reign ov(‘r Anjou. 

Angilbert, St (c. 740-814), friend and 
counsellor of Charlemagne, whose 
daughter, Bertha, he married. He later 
became a monk. He wtis a distinguished 
poet and was described by Charlemagne 
as the Homer of the age. 

Angina, any disease associated with a 
sense of sulTocating or choking, thus 
anginu pectoris (q.v.). The name is also 
attached to inflammatery conditions of 
the throat and to a certain kind of septic 
ulceration of the mouth and fauces known 
as Vincent's angina. 


Angina Paotorii, paroz3rBmaJ pain 
accompanied by a sense of intense 
oppression about the heart. It is ocoa- 
Bioned by a partial blockage of the 
coronary arteries which supply the heart 
muscles, and usually occurs in men over 
40. The immediate cause of the attack is 
exertion or emotion; there is a sudden 
pain affecting the whole chest, then 
radiating through the left shoulder and 
penetrating sometimes right down to the 
fingers. Accompanying the pain is a 
sense of impending death, the respiration 
is shallow or arrested, and the patient's 
anxiety becomes extreme. The attack 
may suddenly cease, and, although there 
is temporary w'cakness, there may be no 
other signs of the disease imtll another 
attack. The number and frequency of 
attacks vary; there may be only one or 
two, tliere may bo a chronic form in which 
the attacks grow in intensity, or a number 
of severe attacks may end with complete 
recovery. Usually the outlook is very 
grave. 

Angiolieri, Cecoo (c. 1260-^. 1312), It. 
poet, the first master of It. liimiorous and 
realistic verse. In Ids poems ho shows 
himself os an undoubted bon vivevr, with 
a marked predilection for wine and 
women. About 120 of his sonnets are 
still extant. 

Angioma, vascular tmnour caused by 
the enlargement or new formation of 
blood-vessels. There are sev. varieties. 

Angiosperms (Gk aggeion, vessel; 
sperma, seed), plants with their seeds 
enclosed in a pericarp, as opposed to 
Gymnosperms in wliich the seeds are not 
so enclosed; the 2 classes making up 
the Phanerogams or Spermaphyta (q.v.). 

TI)e A. are divided into 2 classes, the 
Dicotyledons and Monocotyledons (qq.v.); 
in the former are such flowers as butter¬ 
cups, primroses, and nettles, in the latter 
arum lilies, grasses, and daffodils. These 
flowering plants do not necessarily have 
bright petals or sepals, but it is essential 
that they should have carpels and 
stamens; reproduction, however, may 
take place also by budding, apogomy, or 
parthcii ogeii csis. 

Angkor, anct cap. of the Khmer 
kingdom of Tchen-la and site of some of 
the most i*emarkable examples of massive 
religious architecture in the world. A, 
stands in the modern Cfimbodian prov. 
of Siem-Heap. The numerous stone 
monuments of A., built dming the 9th~ 
12th cents., spread over an area of nearly 
20 sq. m., the largest being A.-Vat and 
the Bayon. The wealth of rich decora¬ 
tion and statuary of these monuments, 
which liavo been partially restored by 
Fr. archaeologists, is unparalleled. The 
style is Indian, but is modified by a 
strong Khmer influence. A. was aban¬ 
doned by the Khmers in the 15th cent, 
and wfis swallowed up by the surrounding 
jungle. Its subsequent rediscovery in 
the 19th cent., incorrectly ascribed to 
Henri Mouhot, has given rise to numerous 
tales of lost jungle cities. See G. Coed^, 
Pour mieux cornprendre Angkor, 1943. 

Angle, inclination of one line to another, 
which meets it, but is not in the same 
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straight line. This is Euclid’s definition 
at a piano A. If the lines aro straight the 
A. is rectilinear, if curyed the A. is 
spherical or curvilinear. A ciirvUinear 
A. is measured by the A. between the 
tangents to the curves at the meeting 

S oint. A.s are usually measured in 
ogrees, one degree being 1-360th of a 
complete revolution. In circular measure 
the unit is a radian, which is an A. at the 
centre of a circle opposite an arc equal in 
length to the radius; there aro 3*14159 ... 
radians in 180°. A solid A. is the space 
contained by 3 or more pianos mooting 
at a point. A dihedral .<4. is an A. between 
2 planes, a trihedral A. one between 3 
planes. A.s of incidence, reflection, and 
refraction are, in physics, the A.s formed 
by the direction of a wave with the normal 
to the surface at the point of incidence, 
reflection, or refraction. The critical or 
limiting A., in light, is the A. at which a 
ray of light strikes the surface between 2 
media so that the refracted ray passes 
along the surface. The critical A., in 
friction, is the A. at which the component 
of the weight directed down the slope of 
the inclined plane balances the friction. 
The A. of capillarity is the A. formed, 
owing to surface tension, when a liquid is 
placed in contact with a solid. 

Anglebert, Jean Henri d* Fr. 

organist and composer, b. Paris. He was 
one of the important masters of harpsi¬ 
chord music of the Fr. school. His 
pieces include many arrangements of 
ihrs and dances from Lully’s operas, and 
he also wrote organ music as well as a 
treatise, Principes d'accompagnement. 

Anglers arc any flsh of the order Pedicu- 
lati of the Telcos tei. The Lop fmis pi sea- 
(orius, known also as monk-fish, sea-devil, 
frog-fish, or goose-flsh, angles for its prey 
in a peculiar fashion. The 3 anterior 
spines of the dorsal tin are transfonricd 
into tentacles, the foremost of which ends 
in a bright, worm like tip which acts as 
bait and can grow again readily. The 
angler swims badly and lurks near the 
coast; it attains a length of 3 to 5 ft, and 
is found in Europe and Americu. The 
deep-sea angler fishes (Ceratioidea) have 
on angling rod tipped with a luminous 
lure. 

Angles, or Angli, Ger. tribe who 
occupied the dist. of Schleswig-Holstein 
known as Angcln. They invaded Britain 
in the 5th cent., and settled in E. Anglia, 
Mercia, and Northumbria. From them 
the name England is derived (AngJeland). 

Anglesey, Henry William Paget, let 
Marquess of (1768-1854), soldier and 
statesman, a son of the Earl of Uxbridge, 
educ. at Westminster and Christ Church, 
Gxford. Ho entered the army and 
served with great distinction in Flanders 
and the Peninsula. He was created 
Marquess of A. for his bravery at the 
battle of Waterloo, where ho lost a leg. 
He was appointed Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland In 1828, but was recalled by 
Wellington for supporting Catholic 
emanciTiation, though he was later 
reappointed by Grey (1830) and was 
afterwards responsible for the Irish 
Board of Education (until 1833). 


Anglesey, is. off the N. Wales coast, 
and divided from the malnhind by the 
Menai Straits. It Is 21 m. long by 19 
broad. It forms a co. and sends a member 
to Parliament. Load, copper, and zinc 
aro among the minerals found on the is., 
and sheep- and cattle-breeding are 
carried on. It is joined to the mainland 
by a fine suspension bridge and also by 
the Britannia tubular bridge. Holyhead 
Is on an adjoining is., and is the starting 
place of the route to Ireland; Llangefni is 
the administrative centre, and other tns 
are Beaumaris (co. tii) ami Amlwch. 
Pop. 52,000. 

Anglia, East, kingdom founded c, 500 
AD, which consisted of roughly the 
modern Norfolk, Suffolk, Cnmbs, and 
the Isle of Ely, and formed one of the 
kingdoms of the A.-S. Heptarchy. It 
w'lis from time to time forced to acknow¬ 
ledge Mercian supremacy, and submitted 
to Egbert of Wessex in 820. Soon after 
it was Invaded by the Danes, who held it 
imtil forced to submit to Edward the 
Elder, 918. Under Canute it was one of 
the 4 groat earldoms, the other 3 being 
Northumbria, Mercia, and Wessex. 

Anglican, sec England, Church op. 

Anglican Communion, see Angli¬ 
canism. 

Anglicanism, the body of doctrinOvS and 
observances of the Church of Englaml 
(q.v.) and of those Churches throughout 
the world in communion with it. This 
fellowship of Churches is known as the 
Anglican Communion. Its growth is 
largely duo to the expansion of the Brit. 
Empire, and to the missionniy enterprise 
of the 19th cent. What were originally 
chaplaincies in the colonies or missionary 
outposts liave now been organised into 
the diocesan and prov. system, and the 
Anglican Communion now comprises 
about 350 dioceses. Its member churches 
are the Church of England, the Chui’ch in 
Wales, the Church of Ireland, and the 
Episcopal Church in Scotland; the 
Protestant Episcopal Chmch of the 
U.S.A., whoso first bishop was Samuel 
Soobury, consecrated in Aberdeen, Scot¬ 
land, ill 1784 after the Amer. War of 
Independence, the Arner. Church hitherto 
having been witliin tlie jurisdiction of the 
Bishop of l^ondon; the Anglican (’hurch 
of Canada (first bishop, (Charles Inglis of 
Nova Scotia, 1787); the f’hurch of 
England in Australia (first hishoj). Wm 
Broughton, 1836); the Church of the 
Prov. of Now Zealand (first bishov), 
(Jeorgo Augustus Selwyii, 1841); the 
Church of the l^rov. of S. Africa (first 
bishop, B. Gray, 1847); the (Uiurch of 
India, Pakistan, Burma, and C'eylf>n 
(first bishop. T. F. Middleton, 1814); the 
Churcli of the l^rov. of the W. Indies 
(first bishops. C. Lipscomb of Jamaica 
and W. H. Coleridge of Barbados, 1824); 
tlie (Jhurch of the Prov. of W. Africa, 
inaugurated in 1951; the Church of the 
Prov. of Central Afri<*a,, inaugurated in 
1955; the Church in China (Chung Ilua 
Sheng Kung Hui); the Church in Japan 
(Nippon Sei Ko Kwai). There are also 19 
scattered dioceses, not yet lntc*grated Into 
any prov., whose bishops aro under the 
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metropolitioal jurisdiction of tho Arcli- 
biBhop of Canterbury. >»cc also Lambeth 
Conferences. 

Angling, art of catchinpr fish with a lino 
and hook whlcih is baited with worms, 
flies, or small flsh. The antiquity of this 
I)astiine is T>Povod by mention of it in the 
works of Cik and Lat. writers, while 
allusions to it appear in tlie O.T., and tho 
pursuit of A. is known to have been 
praotised in auct Ejrypt. Mtieh has been 
written about it, and tijo oldest wmrk 
printed in English on the subject was 
issued in 1496 by Wynkyn de Worde, in a 
later ed. of a work on hunting and hawk¬ 
ing, The Book of St Albans, wliich appeared 
in 1486. To a woman may belong the 
honour of being first to write on the pis- 
<!atorial art, fcir t he work is ascrii)ed to a 
nun, tiie prioress of a nunnery in Herts, 
Darno Juliana Berners. 

The most famous work on the subject, 
however, is that of Izaak Walton, n 
linen draper of Elect Street, whose book. 
The Cornpleat Angler or the Contempla¬ 
tive Man's liecrcation, is w'orld remowned. 
The first ed. a])pearotl in 1653, and it 
pii>?sed through b eds. during tiie autlior’s 
life, the last being in 1676. With the later 
eds. a treatise was added by Walton’s 
friend, Cliarles O(dton, conUiining instruc¬ 
tions how to aTigle for a trout or grayling 
in a clear stream. This essay is still 
usually printed with tlie work. 

'The Compleat Angler is in truth more 
than a work on fishing, for the author 
tiepicted the delights of the countryside 
with great delicacy and charm, and tlie 
unafl'ceted humour of tho dialogue and 
its purity of style all add to the high 
reputation of tho book. Since W’alton’s 
day the output of ])ooks upon the sub¬ 
ject lias bcicn very prolific. Some of tiie 
prin. are mentioned at the end of this 
article. In this article we shall deal 
cliietly with fresh-water fishing. 

The chief appliances netHicd by anglers 
are the rod, line, and hook. The first 
is made of various materials. Cano 
rods are tlie most comnmn aud i>erliap8 
the most servicavihlo in use to-day. 
Split cane is favoured for trout and 
salmon rods, because of its ability to 
stand UT> to tlie streases aud strains of 
continual casting. Bottom rods of 
quality arc often made of Sp. r(!ed, wliolc 
cane and split cane. (Irccnheart rods 
and rods of lancew’ood aud liiekory are 
still used, but gi*eenheart rods of first 
(luallty are ha.rd to come by. 1‘crhaps 
tho greatc.st step forward in the search 
for more durable rod mfitoriala lies in the 
development of glass fibre, which makes 
excellent fly rods when constructed as 
hollow-gloss flbre rods and x>owerful and 
light spinning rods when made from solid 
glass fibre. As a material fibre glass is 
comxieting with split cane, and even sea 
rods arc now made of fibre glass. The 
reel is another piece of A. oquix>ment 
much improved in tho past twenty years. 
A variety of salt- and frosh-wator fishing- 
reels are now in use, and these, becaubc of 
development and engineering skill, omible 
anglers to master lieavy fish. As a 
direct result of the fixed spool reel, with 


itfl slipping clutch mechanism, it is 
possible for an angler to land a 16- or 
‘iO-lb. flsh on a lino of 4 or 5 Ib. breaking 
strain. The multiplier reel, w’ith a 4 to 1 
geared line recovery, precludes the en¬ 
tanglement of tho angler's line and sim¬ 
plifies the handling of flghting fish. 

Lines too have been greatly improved 
since the day of silkworm gut, although 
for trout and salmon fly-flshing water- 
jiroofed silk remains tho best material. 
Eor spinning and bottom fishing nylon 
lias taken the place of gut, as it has for 
tho fly-flshcrman’s cast. Gut of the 
finest quality was imported from Japan, 
but it was expensive, deteriorated, and 
required steeping before use. Mona- 
tilament nylon and braided nylon are 
now the first choice for spinning lines, and 
most bottom flslilng Is done with nylon 
lines, wiiich are comparatively cheap and 
can bo obUilned in a wide range of 
breaking strains and diameters 8uita.ble 
for fine fishing for roiich or dace or hand¬ 
ling flsli of 30 or 40 lb. in w'oight. 

Eor bottom fishing the entire lino may 
be of fine breaking strain, although a 
terniinal length of finer lino is used on 
occasion, and to this is attached the hook 
and shot n.sed to weight tJio line and keep 
the bait fishing at the required depth. A 
variety of floats are used, from fine quills 
used in roach-fishing to large cork floats 
essential for supporting a line w'hen live 
bait is being offered for pike. In other 
forms of coarse Ashing no float at all is 
employed, tlie line being floated on the 
water when a crust is used to lure such 
flsh as carp which are fond of bread cubes. 
The angler must, of course, choose his 
bait with reference to his flsh. Artificial 
flies are of 2 varieties, the dry fly and the 
wet fly. ’J’'he former is used for cocking 
on the water and the latter for sinking 
beneath the water. Tho dry fly floats 
on accuimt of its extra dressing. Dry 
fishing is done with single flies, while 
2 or 3 wet flics are used at one time. 
Wet flies are used in strong ninning 
streams. 

Tho finest fresh-water fish In this 
country is undoubtedly the trout and it 
affords the best sport to anglers. Trout 
abound in most of our lakes and rivs., 
and ai‘e usually angled for with an arti¬ 
ficial fly. They are voracious, and by 
their agility and cunning frequently 
succeed in making their escape. A good 
landing-net is necessary for this flsh. 
Tho trout usually spawms in Oct. and 
Nov., sometimes earlier or later, according 
to tho season. 

There is no great measure of agreement 
on tho choice of rods for fly-flshing. 
Indeed, as has been well said, ‘one of the 
charms of angling is that it presents an 
endless Held for argument, speculation, 
and experiment* (T. E. Pritt). But 
for loch fishing anglers at least seem to 
agree Uiat nothing is to bo gained by 
laying down a hard and fast rule, be¬ 
cause so much depends on the charac¬ 
teristics of the individuaJ. Progress in 
rod-building has been rapid in the hist 
cent., and ‘with the advent of tho built 
cane or split bamboo rod, we have an 
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article which combines lightness with 
strength to an extent which no wooden 
rod can equal’ (R. A. Chrystal). In 
salmon-fishing the very long rods of 
18-20 ft, once considered essential, have 
almost disappeared, as the same work 
can be done by a cane rod of 15 ft, as far 
as length of cast is concerned—though 
the long rod enabled the angler to hang 
the fiy over fish lying well out in a riv. 
In loch fisliing the conditions are difCerent 
and trout rods in general have undei^one 
a shortening, so that on a loch a rod of 
14 ft is about the longest in use. Those 
who still use rods of 14 ft for Jooh fishing 
mostly tiso wooden rods. In choosing a 
line for loch fishing the almost universal 
practice is to have it short and to splice 
on enough backing almost to fill the reel. 
Most reels for trout rods are big enough 
to take 30 yds of line and 40 to 50 yds of 
thin silk backing, and this is ample to deal 
with moat heavy fish. A level line, which 
is as heavy as the rod, will cast properly, 
and is most generally useful, os a very 
light one flaps in the wind too much and 
causes loss of touch with the flies. Greas¬ 
ing is of doubtful value; it keeps some 
lines in good order, but others become 
soft and sticky and are useless long before 
they are worn out. For worm fishing 
for trout the rod should be fairly stiff; 
one cannot throw a bait accurately with 
a supple one. Perhaps the best rod is 
one about 12 ft. For fly-fishing for 
brown trout on rivs. the rod should be of 
greenheart, split cane, or hollow glass, 
not too supple in the middle, while the 
point should be fairly flexible—for with 
a rod supple In the middle the angler 
cannot cast into a wind coming from his 
front, and not well with a wind blowing 
from either side; and a stiff top piece does 
not yield when a fish splutters, and thus 
the hook is liable to bo torn from the 
fish’s mouth. Present-day ideas favour 
very short and very light rods; bnt some 
anglers are strongly opi)osod to both 
and think that the length and weight of 
the rod must depend on the breadth of 
the riv. The reel should bo too stiff 
rather than slack, and those made with a 
brake wliich can bo regulated are often 
preferred. 

The salmon is one (»f the angler’s most 
coveted prizes and affords excellent sport. 
It is partly a fresh-water and partly a 
salt-water fish, thougli its spawn is 
generally deposited in the former. Thr^ 
spawning seasoii is from the end of 
autumn until the beginning of spring. 
The length of rod for this fish is usually 
from 13 to 15 ft. The Scottish rivs. are 
famous for their salmon. further 

under Salmon. 

Roach are generally caught with 
maggots or paste placed on the bottom of 
ponds or streams, or with brandling 
worms. The porch is a hold-biting fish, 
and the best bait is a worm. The pike, 
or jack, as the young ones are called, is 
perhaps the greediest of fish, and spawns 
about Mar. in very shallow water. The 
finest ju)ecimen8 are those found in clear 
rivs. The best bait is a small fish. 

The barbel is a fighter fish when found 


in weir pools and it is a good plan to use 
ground bait, somotlines put in overnight. 
Bream are generally reckoned as pond 
fish (golden bream are common in the 
Norfolk Broads), although they are some¬ 
times met with in slow-running streams. 
In fishing for these the angler should take 
care to keep concealed from the fish and 
lot his bait sink near the bottom among 
the weeds. Carp and tench are also pond 
fish and thrive best in mud, but never 
well in cold bare water; both are also 
found in sluggish rivs. Tench are noted 
for frequenting the foulest and muddiest 
portions of the i)ond. The fisherman 
must angle for these very near the bottom 
and allow the fish plenty of time to gorge 
t he bait, or fish on the surface, sitt Ing well 
back from the bank and presenting his 
bait in a previously cleared patch in the 
weeds. Tlioy are in season from Sept, 
until the end of May. Grayling are re¬ 
markably timid fish, and must bo angled 
for with very flue tackle, and when liooked 
the angler must be careful to work the 
catch carefully as the hold gives way easily 
in the mouth. They will return to the 
bait, however, as a nde. The cliub will 
rise easily at a natuial or an artificial fiy, 
and at spawning time will take most bait, 
snub as worms, etc. It usually rc^quires 
the aid of a landing-net. 

Dace are very active and CMutious, but 
will nearly always rise to the fiy of a 
skilful angler. They frequent gravelly 
and sandy bottoms and d(U‘p, weed- 
shaded holes. In sultry weatlu’r they 
are often caught in shallows with genth's 
or grasshoppers. Bread find bran 
kneaded into small round cakes is a very 
good ground bait for thesf; fish, but it 
must always be tlirowii upstrt'am. The 
gudgeon is allured witli almost finy kind of 
bait. It spawns 2 or 3 times a year, and 
frcfiucnts gentle strofims with gravelly 
bottoms. In A. for gudgeon a good plaii 
is ti) stir up t he bottfun jireviously. which 
rouses tJie fish from ji statf^ of inaction 
and causes them to collect in shoals. A 
float is always itsed, hut tinu‘ should bo 
allowe<l for the fish to nibl)le at the bait, 
fis they will do this for some time befort' 
swallowing it. The loaeli can best lx; 
caught with a small red worm, while 
minnows are of little u8<5 for sport, but, 
make excellent bait for pike, trout, 
salmon, and other fisli. (Jlosfi sejisons 
are observed for most fish according to 
their natures anrl hatmts. 

For further details of all the fish men¬ 
tioned here the reader is referred to tin? 
articles under their various headings, 
where their natures, habits, and hfiiints 
are dealt with more fully. Those we 
have mentioned hero are, of course, those 
taken by anglers in Great Britain. The 
Anglera’ Association is the chief bodv in 
this country which looks aftf3r the interests 
of this sport. 

Bibliography: Viscount Grey, Fit/ Fish¬ 
ing^ 1899; W. E. Hodgson, Trout Fishing, 
1904, Sahrum Fishing, 1900: .1. Bicker- 
dyke, Angling in i:>alt H ater, 1921, Angling 
for Pike and The Book of the AII-Round 
Angler, 1922. Angling for Coarse Fish, 
1923; F. M. Halford, Modem Development 
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of Dry Fly, 1923; J. T. Jenkins, The 
Fisheeofthe British Isles, 1925 ;K. A.Ohrys- 
tal, Angling T'heories and Methods, 1927; 
W. KeilU Rollo, The Art of Fly Fishing, 
1931; Herbert Palmer, 'The Roving Angler, 
1933; Sidney Spencer, Ttio Art of Lake 
Fishing with Sunk Fly, 1934; Eric 
Taverner and John Moore, The Angler*s 
Week-Fnd Book, 1935; R. M. Robertson, 
Angling in Wildest Scotland, 1939; E. 
Taverner, Fly Fishing fur Tront, 1939, 
and Fly Fishing for Salmon, 1942. 

Anglo-CathoUcs are, as their name 
indicates, tliosc in the C’harcli of Enffland 
who, regarding; it os part of the Universal 
or Uatholic Cluirch, maintain that at the 
Reformation none of tiie essential niarks 
of catholicity was lost. Tliis section, 
therefore, Umds to resent the term 
Protestant and to stress the term Catholic. 
The more popular name for this xiarty is 
the ‘Higrh (jliurch’ party (q.v.). Anglo- 
Oatijolicism is undoubtedly a growing: 
1 ) 0 wer in the Church of England, and the 
increase in its influence can be ascribed, 
in part, to the zeal of its adliercnts and 
the intellectual eminence of ihs proUigon- 
i-its. A.-C. are organistul in the Church 
Union (q.v.) and their most influential 
organ is the Church Times. From time to 
time Auglo-CiitUolic congresses are held in 
Ijondon, which afford evidences of an 
emotional fervour that hiis been compared 
to that roused by Wesley, the founder of 
Mctliodiflin. A.-C, display a desire for 
recognition by the Rom. Catholic Church 
jmd arc concci ned to secure that schoraos 
for reunion between the Church of 
Phigland and other bodies shall not 
jeopardise eventual reunion with Rome. 
The claim to pat)ul infallibility is denied 
by all l)Ut a few, some of wliom have 
introduced into cliur(!hcs the whole of 
the Rom. ceremonial and teach Rom. 
dogmas. Others are content, relying 
on the ornatnents rubric in the Prayer 
Rook, to use a ceremonial which has its 
roots in Rom. Catholic practice. Rut 
A.-O. arc frequently eclectic in these 
matters. In gcaieral they liold a high 
d(»clriiic of tiic church as a divinely 
founded society and as guardian of the 
sacraments. Tliey arc the successors 
of the Oxford Movement (q.v.), while 
extreme A.-C'. are the successors of the 
Ritualists (q.v.). See C'^. R. Moss, The 
i*hrist\an hailh, 1943, and V. Jolmstone, 
Anglican ICay, 1948. 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, see .Sudan. 

Anglo-lsraelite Theory, see Bkitlsu 
I8U A ELITES. 

Anglo-Japanose Treaty. By the terms 
of t he t reaty signed in 1992, Great Britain 
and .lapan undertook to support each 
other in maint^iining the independence 
ami territorial integrity of Cdilna and 
Korea. In 1905 this agreement was 
amplified by an otToiisivc and defensiyo 
alliance, applying to K. Asia and India. 
The agreement gave a free hand to Japan 
in the protection of her interests in 
Korea, and similar frtHHlom to Great 
Britain on the Indian frontier. It also 
affirmed the principle of equal oppor¬ 
tunities for the commerce and 
of all nations in China. In any hostilities 


caused by aggressive action directed 
against the Interests specified, the 2 
countries agreed to wage war and make 
peace together. This agreement was 
renewed In the form of a new treaty, on 
13 July 1911, for a period of 10 years. 
The alliance was formally dissolved in 
1921 through the operation of the agree¬ 
ment reached at the Washington Con¬ 
ference on disarmament (1921-2). 

Anglomania, term used for the imitation 
amongst the French, Germans, or other 
foreigners of Eng. manners and customs, 
or an admiration of anything Plnglish. In 
the 18th cent. Eng. literature was greatly 
admired in Germany, and numerous Eng. 
hooks were trans. into Gorman. In 
France, lust before the outbreak of the Fr. 
Revolution, there was a decided admira¬ 
tion of the free institutions of England. 
On the other hand, Anglophobia is a 
horror or fear of anything English. 

Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, series of chrono¬ 
logical records written In English at 
various centres, including Winchester, 
Canterbury, and Peterborough, from the 
9th rent, to the middle of the 12th. It 
contains some picturesque passages and 
poems, and is the oldest and most com¬ 
plete sot of annals in any European 
vernacular. The earlier part may have 
been written by King Alfred or under his 
guidance. Sec trans. by G. N. Garmons- 
way, 1953, and parallel cd. of 2 MSS. 
by C. Plummer, 1892-9. 

Anglo-Saxon Language. Tlie terms 
Saxon and A.-S. are popularly used to 
designate the form of language introduced 
inte England by Germanic tribes who in¬ 
vaded this country from the 5th cent, on¬ 
wards. The chief of these tribes were the 
Saxons, the Angles, an d the J utos. All these 
tribes spoke closely allied dialects of the 
Anglo-Frisian group of the W.-Germanic 
branch of the Indo-European family of 
languages (see Indo-European). The 
general term of the invaders for the whole 
country which became their new homeland 
M’as Englalond, ‘ Land of the Angles,* and 
the language was called Knglisc. Bedousod 
the expression Angli sive Saxones, im¬ 
plying that both terms meant the same 
thing, but Alfred the Great, the founder of 
the W. Saxon prose, the Abbot Aelfric, a 
W. Saxon writer, and the first Eng. 
Christian king Ethelbert of Kent called 
their language Knglisc. Lingua Saxonica 
or Saxon ice is rarely used as a generic 
term, but it Is more often employed in 
specific reference to the Saxon dialects. 
The terra A.-S., coined in the 17th cent., 
is rather misleading; it is sometimes used 
in opposition to ‘continental Saxon.* 
The term more commonly employed is 
O.E. (see English Language and Eng¬ 
lish Literature). 

O.E. soon became split up into various 
dialects, which can bo distinguished into 
three or four groups: the S. Eng. dialects 
and the Anglian dialects, divided into 
Northumbrian (dialects of the Angles N. of 
the Humber) and Mercian (the dialects of 
the Angles of the Midlands). There were 
robably also E. Anglian dialects, but we 
o not know anything of their early form. 
We have no written documents in O.E, 
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of the first few hundred years. The 
earliest documentary knowledge of this 
language consists in some names of places 
and persons which appetir in a few Lat. 
charters of the late 7 th and the early 8th 
cents. Of the S. dialects the most impor¬ 
tant by far is that of Wessex, or W. Kaxon, 
which became dominant for literary 
purposes during the reign of King Alfred 
(871-99), and maintained its supremacy 
until the close of the O.K. period. Another 
form of A.-S. is known as S. Patois (of 
the Blickling Homilies and the llarloian 
Glosses). Kentish and the Anglian dial¬ 
ects are mainly known to us in charters, 
glossaries, glosses, or paraphrases of the 
Go8T>els and the Psalms. Therefore the 
study of literary O.E. is mainly based on 
W. Saxon. 

Like (icrman, Latin, and Greek, and 
unlike modern English, W. Saxon was a 
highly inflected language. It ret ained the 
elaborate system of genders; its nonns 
were niascAiline, feminine, or neuter; and 
they had four case-forms in the singular 
and plural, together with corresponding 
ones of the dual numbtT, which has disap¬ 
peared in all modern Germanic languages 
except Icelandic. The adjectires agrted 
with the nouns, and w<‘rc de<lined with 
them. In the coniiigation of the verbs 
there were twice as many forms as in Mod. 
E.: as in German there was a large number 
of verbs, called ‘strong,’ in which <*hangcs 
in tense were indicAited by int ernal vowel 
change (some Mod. E. words still show 
the basic similarity of pattern, c.g. write, 
wrote, WTitten). There existed a second 
larger group of verbs called ‘weak,’ which 
used a different method for forming tenses, 
a sufllx, consisting in a syllable containing 
a dental consonant (-de, -ode, -te). The 
verb had a special infinitive form {-iav, 
-an, -w), and a past participle (prefix ge-). 

See English Language; for A.-S. 
literature see English Litekatuue. 

Anglo-Saxons, see Saxons. 

Angmering: 1. Vil. of Sussex, England, 
near the coast, 3 m. from Worttiing, Pop. 
1270. 

2. A.-on-Sea, or E. Preston, modern 
coastal resort near A. vil. 

Angoche, see Antonio Enes. 

Angola, name applied to the Portu¬ 
guese possessions on tlie W. African coast, 
lying between the Congo and Benguela or 
from the border of Belgian Congo to Cape 
Frio. A. was discovered in 1482 by the 
Portuguese mariner, iJiogo Cao, and ex¬ 
ploited by slavers. Its landward boun¬ 
daries are the Fr. (Jongo, the Belgian 
Congo, llhodesia, and SW. Africa. It has 
a coastline of 1000 m. on the Atlantic 
Ocean. The waters of the Ttua Cana 
Falls and the Kunene 11. are shared jointly 
for irrigation and power purposes by 
Portugal and the Union of S. Afriesa. The 
area is about 785,000 sq. ni. and it is 
divided into 12 administrative diets, and 
ruled by a high commissioner. The coast 
is barren and unhealthy, but inland the 
country is well watered and sisal, rice, and 
sugar are widely grown. The 3 chief rivs. 
are the Kwan/a, the Kunene, and the 
Kwango. In the mts are various mines, 
chiefly copper, lead, and sulphur. The 


resources of the country are not by anj' 
means fully developed under Portuguese 
rule. The cap. is Luanda, formerlj' Sfio 
Paulo de Luanda (pop. (1950) whites, 
20,170; all others, 141,037). Luanda has 
600 metres of quays with depths varying 
from lli^ to 511 metres. The other chief 
tns arc Kabinda, Benguela, Nova Ho- 
dondo, and Nova Lisbon, formerly Hu- 
ambo, which arc also seaports. The 
chief products are maize, coffee, rubber, 
and coco-nuts as well as the products 
noted above; and some of the best agrlc. 
lands are traversed by the Benguela rail¬ 
way running from Lobito Bay to Katanga 
(and thence to Beira)—the hist-named 
being a mineral dist. Bengucla’s trade 
has declined, but it still exports t;onsider- 
ablo quantities of beeswax, sugar, and 
maize, though shii>B ha\e to lie 2 m. out, 
the port being on a roadstead. League, 
(Jubal, S. I’edro, and (ianda are other 
trading centres. There is a twice weekly 
air service from Luanda to JjOopoJdvilJo, a 
weekly service to Lisbon, and a good 
internal air service. The Mossamedes 
railway goes inland from ]Mt>8Kamede8 to 
S6, da Bandeira (Iluha). 

Consult Sir Harry Johnston, The (hdo- 
nisaiion of Africa, 1899; A. Negreiros, 
Angola, 1901; F. 1. de P. Conceiro, Angola, 
1910; A. Marvand, Le l*ortugal et ses 
colonics, 1912; H. Marquardsoii, Angola, 
1920; J. (.\ B. Stathnm, Through Angola, 
1922; W. D. Ilambly, Ovimbmidu oj 
Angola, 1934. 

Angora, sec Ankaka. 

Angostura (Santo Tom6 de la Nueva 
Guayana), see Ciudad BoiJ vau. 

A. Bark is derived from Cnsparia 
febrifugn, a species of S. Ainer. tree of the 
family lUitaceae. It is used in the mnmif. 
of drugs whieli have a tonii*. elTeet, but 
its value as a febrifuge is small. Trinidad 
is the source of A. bitters, the maimf. of 
which was transferred to tlie is. from A. 
or Ciudad Bolivar in 1875, owing to the 
troubled state of Venezuela. 

Angoul^me, Charles de Valois, Duke of 
(1573-1650), Fr. courtier, was the natural 
son of CliarJes IX of France and his 
mistress, Marie Fouehet. Ho plotted 
against Henry IV, and was imprisoned 
from 1605 to 1616. Ho was tlien released, 
and spent the rest of his life as a soldier 
and diplomat of France, toking part in the 
Thirty Years War and being in command 
at the siege of L.\, lloehclle. He was nn 
author of some note. 

Angouldme, Duchesse de Montmorency 
et d*, sec Diane de, Feanee. 

Angouldme, Louis Antoine de Bourbon, 
Duke of (1775-1844), Fr. soldier and 
prince, eldest son of Charles X of Frarn'c. 
b. Versailles. Ho left Franco at the out¬ 
break of the revolution. In 1799 he 
married his cousin, Maiie TlH'‘rf''Be, and on 
the recall of his uncle, Louis XVlIl, to 
Franco he was mfide lieutenant -general of 
the Idngdom. He attempted to oppose 
Napoleon’s ndurii in 1815, but was 
deserted by his troops. In 182.3 he com¬ 
manded the Fr. expedition to Spain. 
After the revolution of .Inly 1830 he 
retired witli Ids fatlter, Charles X, into 
exile. He d, at Gorz. 
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Angoul^vcM, Fr. tn, cap. of the dept of 
Charente, on the Oharento. It was the 
aiict cap. of the prov. of Angotimois (q.v.). 
The tn stands on a 317-ft high promontory. 
It is a bishopric, and has a 12th-cent. 
cathedral, with a very richly decorated 
ftigade. Brandy is produced, and pottery, 
paper, and metal goods are manuf. 
Margaret of Navarro (q.v.) was b. hero. 
Pop. 44,200. 

Angoumois, anct Fr. prov., corro- 
8i)onding to parts of the present depts of 
CUiarento and Dordogne. It was united 
to the crown in 1714. The cap. was 
Angoul6me (q.v.). 

Angra (Do Heroismo): 1. Admiuls- 
trativo dlst. of the Azores (q.v.), com¬ 
prising the is. of Torcoirn, Graciosa, and 
Sfio .lorge. Area 208 sq. m.; pop. 
80,000. 

2. Seaport in the Azores, at the head of a 
deep bay on the S. shore of Torceira is. 
It has a lOth-cent. cathedral and a 17th- 
fumt. castle. There is a trade in agric. 
produce, wine, fruit, tobacco, and em¬ 
broidery. Pop. 11,000. 

Angra Pequena, bay in SW. Africa, lat. 
26“ 38' S., long. 15“ F., on which stands 
the tn of Liideritz. This was estab. in 
1883 by a Bremen merchant of that name, 
and in 1884 the dlst. was proclaimed a 
(Jer. protectorate. The surrounding 
country is desert, and the harbour itself 
is not good, freight having to be landed by 
liglitors. The tn is connected by rail with 
the S. African system to Keotmanshoop 
by a service which rims thrice weekly. 

AngrezAbad, see Knolisii Bazau. 

Angri, It. tn in Campania (q.v,), 10 m. 
.VW. of Salerno (q.v.). Pop. 0000. 

AngstrOm, Anders Jonas (1814-74), 
Swedish physicist, b. Lbgcld, Medelpad; 
studied at lU>8ula Univ. I'rom 1807 to 
his death ho was secretary to the Royal 
Society of Sciences at IJpsalu, at which 
univ. ho had already ocempied sev. posts. 
Ho was tho llrst to examine tlio spectrum 
of the aurora borealis in 1807, and he 
detected and measurod the charactoristic 
bright lino in its yellow-green region. His 
chief work is Optiska Un<iersbk7H7}{jar, on 
spectrum analysis. Tho unit for expres¬ 
sing w'.'ivc-lengths of light is named after 
him. lA»»10“*cm. *Sce Physical 
Units. 

Anguilla, or Snake Is., dependency of 
St Kitts-Ncvis, Leeward Is. (Brit. W. 
Indies), has an area of about 35 8<i. m. 
'Fhe surface is flat, some cattle are pas¬ 
tured there. Sea Is. cotton and salt are 
the cliiof products. Pop. 5050. 

Anguis, genus of reptiles of order 
Lnt'crtilia and family Anguidae. A. 
fraoiliSy the slow'-w^orin, is a limhloss, 
Hruike-liko lizard with well-developed 
eyes, found in Asia, Europe, and America. 
'I’he genus is viviparous, the female pro¬ 
ducing from 0 to 20 silvoiy young. 

Angular Motion, motion of a body 
about a fixed axis. DilTorent parts of 
the body describe arcs of ditTcrent lengths 
in the same time, but tbe angular velocity 
is tho same for all points of a rigid body. 
Angular velocity is tho angle turned 
through per sec. by a lino in the body poj** 
pendioular to tho axis of rotation. It is 


usually measured in radians per sec. A 
radian is 180“/^, or 67“'29578. Thus, If a 
body rotates through 30“ per sec., its 
angpilar velocity is 30/57*29578 “ 0*5236 
radians per sec. 

Angus. David McKenzie (1855-1901), 
bookseller, 6. Thurso, Scotland. Ho was 
apprenticed to E, and S. Livingstone, 
booksellers in Edinburgh, and in 1882 
migrated to Sydney, Australia, where he 
resumed his career, later owuiug his own 
shop. In 1880 he was joined by George 
Robertson (1860-1933), b, Halstead, 
England, and trained by James Mocle- 
hoso, bookseller to tho Univ. of Glasgow. 
Together they founded the firm of Angus 
& Robertson, booksellers and, later, 
publishers. A. relinquished his share in 
the business in 1900 and returned to 
England, where he d. in tho following 
year. The firm fl. and is now tho largest 
bookselling and publishing organisation 
in Australia, with H.Q. in Sydney and 
branches In Melbourne and London. 
The subsidiary of the firm, the Halstead 
Pi’cas, is named after G. Robertson’s bp. 

Angus, Marion (1866-1946), poetess, 6. 
Aberdeen, daughter of a minister. 
Brought up at Arbroath, she did not start 
writing poetry seriously till she was over 
50; her themes are nearly always sad. 
Her works include The Lilly 1922, The 
IHnker's Hoad, 1924, Sun and CandhsligM, 
1927, The Singin* Lass, 1929, The Turn 
of the Day, 1931. and Lost Country, 1937. 
Selected Poems with a memoir appeared in 
1950. 

Angus, formerly Forfarshire, maritime 
CO. of E. Scotland, bounded by Aberdeen 
and Kincardine on tho N., the N. Sea on 
the E., the Firth of Tay on the S., and 
Perthshire on the W. Tho surface is 
varied; the foothills of the Grampians 
(q.v.) lie in tho N. and between the heights 
are the fertile valleys of Glen Isla, Glen 
Clova, Glen Prosen, and Glen Esk. Tho 
Sidlaw Hills (q.v.) run parallel to the 
former range, and between those lies the 
wide valley of Strathmore. Tho chief 
streams are the Isla and the N. and S. Esk; 
the prin. lochs are Lintrathen, Forfar, 
Lee, and Balgavics. Sandstone and 
granite are quarried in the hills. Wheat 
is grown extensively in the valley of 
Strathmore, and oats and potatoes are 
cultivated. The salmon and herring 
fisheries are important, but the chief 
industry is flax and jute manuf.; Dundee 
is tho centre of tho linen and juto trade. 
At Carnoustie there is a noted golf course. 
Tho chief tns are Forfar (the co, tn), 
Dundee, Arbroath, Montrose, Brechin, 
(yarnoustie, Monifieth, and Kirriemuir. 
With Kincardine tho co. returns 2 mem¬ 
bers to Parliament. Area 885 sq. m.; 
pop. 275,000. 

Angussola (or Angusciola), Sophonisba 

(c. 1535~c. 1625), It. portrait-painter, b. 
Cremona. Of her Van Dyck is said to 
haA’^o declared that he learnt more from 
her conversation on art than from the 
best masters. She wus called to the Sp. 
court by Philip II to paint portraits of 
himself and his queen. 

Anhalt, ter. in Germany on the W. bank 
of the Elbe (q.v.), now mainly in tho dist. 
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of Halle (q.v.). Until 1918 it was a duchy, 
and consisted of E. and W. A. and sev. 
small enclaves in l^ussian Saxony (q.v.). 
The ruling family had various branches, 
of which the prin. were A.-Dessau, A.- 
Zerbst, and A.-K6then. Until 1918 the 
state religion was 1 Protestantism. Area 
893 sq. m.; pop. Dessau (q.v.). 

Anhima Comuta, see Horned 
Screamer. 

Anhinga, Araer. snake-bird, darter, 
or wator-turkey (A. anJiinga), akin to the 
cormorants. 

Anholt, small Dan. is. in the Cnttcgat. 
It was occupied by the EnglisJi from Mar. 
1811 to Jan. 1814. Area 8 sq. m.; 
pop. 225. 

Anhui, see Anhwei. 

Anhwei, prov. of China, bounded on the 
E. by the provs. of Kiangsu and Chekiang, 
on the W. by Hupeh and Honan, and on 
the S. by Kiangsi. It is watered by the 
Yangtse, which flows through the fertile 
tea-growing dists. of the prov. Other 
products are wheat, cotton, rice, and 
indigo. The prov. is mountainous in Ihe 
SW., reaching an elevation of over 7000 ft. 
The N. section is drained by tlio Huai K. 
Iron and coal are mined. Its cap. is 
Hofei, which has railway communication 
with Nanking. Other tns are Anking, 
IVuhu, Pengpu, Hsuanchcn, ami Ch*irnen. 
The prov. is crossed by 3 railways. Area 
55,092 sq. m.; pop. (1954) 30,343,637. 

Anhydride, or anhydrous acid, term 
applied to compounds formed by the 
dehydrating of acids, or \vhich represent 
in their composition the acid minus 
whaler. Thus sulphuric A. is .SOs 
H2SO4--H2O. 

Anhydrite, mineral consisting of calcium 
sulphate, CaS 04 , but diiTering from 
gypsum in that it contains no water of 
crystallisation. The colour is white, red, 
grey, or blue, and it usually contains a 
small amount of sea-salt, being found in 
salt deposits. Nearer the surface the 
mineral absorbs w’-atcr, and is converted 
into gypsum; its liability to this ciiange 
makea it unsuitable for building purposes. 

Ani, anct ruined city of Ariiionia, 
about 25 m. SE. of Kars, on the Arpa- 
chai. During the Middle Ages it ivas the 
seat of the Hagraiide kings of Armenia. 
About 1062 it was taken and pillaged 
by the Seljuks, and during the next 2 
cents, it was repeatedly sneaked. Its ruin 
was finally completed by an earthquake. 
Sev, interesting remains (of buildings and 
the city wall) are still to be seen. 

Aniche, tn, dept of Nord, Franco, 8 m. 
ESE. of Douai. Has coal-mines, glass¬ 
works, and chemical manufs. Poj). 8300. 

Aniello, Tommaso, called by corruption 
Masaniello (c. 1623-47), Neapolitan rebel 
leader, b, Amalfi and d. Naples. The 
Duke of Arcos, viceroy of Philip IV of 
Spain, who was Governor of Naples, levied 
a tax on fruit and vegetables in 1647. 
The people, with A., at that time a poor 
fisherman, as their leader, rose in revolt, 
and the troops of the viceroy were 
defeated. As a result, all imposts upon 
articles of consumi)tion were aboUshod, 
and the privileges granted by Charles V 
were restored. For a short time A. was 


master of N aplos, but he gave himself up to 
despotism and excess, and was soon 
assassinated by the viceroy*8 agents. 

Aniene, or Teverone (anct Anio), riv. of 
Italy, a irib. of the Tiber (q.v.), in the 
prov. of Rome (q.v.). Since the 3rd cent, 
its aqueducts have supplied Bume with 
water, and it is famous for its beautiful 
cascades at Tivoli (q.v.). Length 73 m. 

Aniline, aminobenzene or phenylamine, 
C^Hs NHa, first prepared by the dry distil¬ 
lation of indigo, whonce it derives its name 
(Portuguese anil, indigo). It is now 
maniif. by the action of stcaiu and iron 
scraps, togctlier with a little liydrochloric 
acid, on nitrobenzene contained in a 
cast-iron cylinder with a stirring appar¬ 
atus. Lime is added when the reduction 
is complete and the A. distilled with steam. 
A. is also obtained by the electro-reduction 
of nitrobenzene. An almost colourless 
oil when pure, boiling point 184® C., A. 
rapidly darkens on exposure owiug to 
atmospbcri(; oxidation. It is an impor¬ 
tant starting material for the mauuf. of 
many dyes and intermediates, particu¬ 
larly some of the earliest synthetic dyes. 
Hence the name ‘auilino dyc.s,’ which la 
now outdated. See 1) VK. 

A. is a colourless liquid, but if not pure 
it turns brown on exposure to the air, 
probably owing to the j>reseiice of sulphur 
compounds. It boils at 183‘ and has a 
sp. gr. of 1 024 at 16'. It is slightly 
soluble in water, but is easily dissolved in 
alcoliol and benzene. It is very poisonous 
if taken internally, and w'orkinen who 
are eiigjiged in manufs. in which it is used 
often suffer from lieadaches and nausea 
through inhalation of its vapours. It 
forms salts with the mineral ticids, com¬ 
bines with alkyl iodides to form socondnrj’^ 
and tertiary aminos, and wlien heated 
with acetic acid it produces acetanilide or 
antifebrin. 

A. is largely used for the inanuf. of 
dyes iind the pre])aration of benzene 
derivatives. The so-called A. dyes {see 
Dyes) are not necessarily derivatives of 
A., but were developed after the study 
of A. compounds which provided the 
earliest dyes, e.g. mauveiiie. liosaniline, 
or magenta, is produced by the oxidation 
of A. and toluidine. By substituting 
methyl groups for hydrogen, the colom 
becomes red dish-violet and tla'ii bluish- 
violet 08 the number of methyl groups 
increases. By substitutiiig ethyl, phenyl, 
or benzyl groups still more marked 
changes arc produced, so that a series 
of rods and blues with all their inter¬ 
mediaries can bo o])taint;d in substitu¬ 
tion products of rosaniline. 

Anima Mundi, niict belief tliat all the 
chances and changes of the universe are 
due to an overruling consciousness, just 
tis the ordering of the body is due to the 
operation of the human mind. Anax¬ 
agoras was among tlui earliest c»eoid<‘ntalH 
to believe that the universe w as ortlerod by 
a single consciousness or reason. Aristotle 
held much the same viow% but Ijo hold that 
nature itself is a living, conscious being, 
separate from God, who is a transcendent 
spirit. The Stoics' belief men?ed into 
pantheism, for they conceived of tbo A. M. 
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as pure spirit* the one vital force pervading: 
everything. The belief was revived by 
Cornelius Agrippa (1486-1535), who, how¬ 
ever, changed the terminology to spiritua 
mundi; it has been held with slight 
variations by many modems, including 
Bruno, Sebastian J'ranck, Boohme, Van 
Helmont, More, and Cud worth. 

Animal Flowers, name sometimes ap¬ 
plied to the genus Actinia, a sea-anomone. 
The name, of course, originated in the 
resemblance to a flower of this polyp, 
which belongs to the animal kingdom. 

Animal Magnetism, see Hypnotism. 

Animal Worship, cult found in most 
a net religions, and also at the present 
day. Men early held that animals had 
souls (see Animism), and as they were 
swifter, stronger, and more cunning than 
themselves, they respected and feared 
them. Every tribe and div. of the 
Amer. Indians has its totem, many being 
animals, wdiich it holds sacred, regarding 
the animal as its protector and its image 
as a charm (see Totem ism). Similar was 
the Teutonic use of the boar. A. W. is 
of 2 main types, that in which the animal 
itself is worshipped, and that in which the 
animal is reverenced ns a symbol of a 
spirit. The priii. animal worshippers 
now are the Hindus: ‘Hera the sacred 
cow is not merely to be spared; she is, as 
a deity, worshipi^ed and bowed to daily 
by the pious Hindu, who offers her fresh 
grass and flowers. Siva is incarnate in 
Hanumnn, the monkey-god, Durga in the 
jackal; Ganosa wears the elephant’s head; 
the king of birds, Garnda, is Vishnu’s 
vehicle; the forms of fish, boar, and tor¬ 
toise were assumed in the avatar legends 
of Vishnu, which so curiously rcsenihlo 
Red Indian myths.'—Tylor’s Primitive 
Culture^ 1871. iSec books listed under 
Totem iHM. 

Animalculae (dimin. of Lat, animol, 
living being), term formerly api)lied to 
the smallest forms of tmimal life such as 
can bo seen only with the aid of a micro¬ 
scope. They include Bacteria, Protozoa, 
and llotifcra, and the term is applied in a 
loose sense to the Infusoria. 

Animalcules, Bear, or Sloth, see Tardi- 
ORADA. 

Animalcules, Wheel, see Rotifera, 

Animals (Lat. animvs, mind), living 
organisms W'hlcli arc distinguished from 
plants by their ])ovvers of locomotion, 
capacity for assimilating organic sub¬ 
stances, and tl)o absence of the com¬ 
pounds chlorophyll and cellulose. None 
of these distinctions, liowevor, is com¬ 
plete; either may be unable to move from 
the spot to which it is attached—plants 
are usually in this condition, but they 
frequently have reproductive cells or 
8j)orcs whicli are free-swimming. Corals 
remain stationary, whilst amongst plants, 
diatoms and certain algae and fungi have 
distinct powers of locomotion; some plants 
(e.g. the sundew) are insectivorous and 
digest orgjinic matter; chlorophyll is 
absent from fungi; the cellulose cell-w^all 
is absent in some plants and present in 
some A. such as tunicates, or sea-squirts. 
Both plants and A. frequently live in a 
parasitic state. A. require to have their 


carbohydrate and protein substances 
already formed for them, and take into 
their systems in living or dead form pre¬ 
existing organic life; all green plants, 
however, which possess chlorophyll can, 
with the aid of sun and air, manuf. from 
inorganic salts their own carbohydrates 
and protein substance. It is thus in their 
method of nutrition that A. differ funda¬ 
mentally from green plants. Both plants 
and A. are sensitive to external oonditions 
and have an irritable protoplasm. In 
reproduction there is again great simil¬ 
arity, for in the lowest forms of each, cell- 
div. may take place or specialised cells 
may form new life. Higher A. and higher 
plants differ from one another to a great 
extent, but the processes of nutrition and 
reproduction are common to both. 

In view^ of the difficulty of an absolutely 
distinct line of demarcation, it is justifiable 
to assert that both forms of life have a 
common origin and that the processes of 
differentiation have roughly foDowed the 
2 directions as laid down in the above 
definition. That both botanist and 
zoologist consider certain forms to belong 
to their respective spheres is a gain rather 
than a loss, and does not disturb the bases 
of their classification. 

In all but the lowest A. the process 
of life is carried on by a more or less 
complex machinery of organs—muscles, 
alimentary canal, heart and blood-vessels, 
gills or lungs, nervous systems, organs of 
excretion, and organs of reproduction. 
But in all A. as in uU plants, the effective 
and essential part consists of protoplasm, 
and A. exist with structures varying from 
the mere mass of protoplasm of the 
amoeba to tlie highly complex organism 
of man. See also Arctic Animals and 
Cave Animais. 

Classiflf at ion. Each largo group is 
divided into phyla, which are divided 
either into classes containing orders or 
directly into orders, and these again are’ 
divided into families, genera, and finally 
individual species. In a very broad sense 
they may be grouped under the heads of 
Invertebrates and Vertebrates. The fol¬ 
lowing groups or iihyla are arranged in 
order of complexity: 

(\) Iwericbrates. I. Protozoa, a cel¬ 
lular organism such as Amoeba. II. 
Porifera, or sponges. III. Coelenterata, 
including jelly-fish, sea-anemones, and 
corals. IV. Platyhelminthes, or flat 
worms. V. Nemathelminthes, including 
Nematodes, the round or thread worms. 

VI. Trocholminthes, including rotifera. 

VII. Molhiscoidn, including corallines and 
certain shell-A. VIII. Echinodermata, 
including star-fishes and sea-urchins. 

IX, Aimelida, including earth-worms. 

X. Arthropoda, including crustaceans, 
insects, and soiders. XI. Mollusca, shell¬ 
fish, and cuttle-fish. 

(B) Vertebrates. XII. Chordata, in¬ 
cluding A. possessing a structure called 
the notochord, n cord of colls along the 
middle line on the dorsal side of the 
enteric cavity, developing into the back¬ 
bone in vertebra ta. It is an extensive 
and important group, including fishes 
(Pisces), amphibians (Amphibia), reptiles 
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(RoptiUa), birds (Avos), and mammals 
(Mammalia). The Timicata (e.gr. sea- 
squirts) and amphioxus or lancelet possess 
a notochord, and are simple forms of 
chordates, resembling: in some respects 
the ancestral Vertebrate. (See Am- 
PHIOXUS.) 

Colours of an imals. Most of the multi¬ 
cellular A. are coloured in some way or 
other. But many A. of the luai'ine plank¬ 
ton, sucli as arrow-worms, heteropod 
molluscis, copepods, solps, and doliolids 
are quite colourless and transparent. In 
other invertebratti A. (sca-aneniones, 
worms, crustaceans, echinoderrns, etc.) 
there are Tuany kinds of pijrmentH in the 
skin. The vertebrates have developed 
fewer kinds of skin colouring: materials. 
However, besides these pijrments, which 
are usually carried in deiliiite cells in the 
skin, there are colours due to tlu^ surface 
structure of the A, The white of fur and 
feathers may be structural, duo to the 
presence of enclosed air bubbles which 
reflect all lifjht weaves and thus throw back 
w'hitc light. Some of the m(\st striking 
<;oloure, those showm by the feathers of 
peacocks, humming birds, and paradise 
birds and moths are partly due to surface 
effects. The play of light on the thin 
layer of horny material on the feathers 
and the small scales on the wings of these 
insects gives rise to certain iridescent 
colours. Horny material covering the 
sides of chameleons and iguanid lizards 
gives rise to stiandural coloiirs wdiich 
combine with the colours in the pigment 
cells in the skin. Brown and black 
colours are d\i(' to a dark pignuait known 
as melanin, one of the most common pig¬ 
ments in A. Kcd and yellow pigments are 
generally due to earotenoid substaneeH. 
And mention should be made of the 
respiratory pigments su(;h as haemoglobin 
in vertebrates and certain invertebrates 
and the haemocyanim of artliroT)od8 and 
molluscs. The i)iuk colour of eertiiin 
Ashes and amphibians with transparent 
skins is due to the red haemoglobin in tbo 
blood. 

Many A. have tlie power of changing 
their colours; notably, (‘ertain crustaceans, 
molluscs. Ashes, amphibians, and reptiles. 
In such species the colour of the body may 
match tbo colour of the background and 
this prosumably has some camouflaging 
effect. Ft>r instance, the prawn Hippo- 
lyte is green when living in green seaweed 
wdiile on browu) and rod w'ced its colour is 
nicely matebed. In the skin of tbo prawm 
are oclle each bearing r«‘d, yellow, and 
bine pigments. On green wce<l the red is 
concealed and the combined colour of the 

2 other T)igmoiits Is, of course, green. 
Outtleflshes, K(iuids, and octO])uses also 
have most aslouishlng powers of quick 
colour changes. 

Flat-flshes arc able to match their 
colour to that of the ground in w’lii(;h they 
are resting. The chameleon, which has 
been much studied, has a skin with 4 
layers giving colour cfl'octs: an upper 
yellow layer; then In order below this 

3 layers giving blue, white, and browm 
effects. According to the degree of 
spreading out of the yellow, blue, and 


brown colours in the pigment cells, differ¬ 
ent combined colours are produced. The 
i*emarkablo way in which f-he chameleon 
may change its colour to match its 
immediate environment is effected througli 
the eye. thence tlirough the brain to nerves 
controlling tbo colour (‘oils. Certain 
colour changes are also produced by tbo 
direct effect of light on the skin. 

In A. without the power of colour 
change both tbo lu’oscnee of a deflnite 
colour pattern and tbo absence of any 
sn<‘h pattern may have a concealing ciffect. 
(Joncerning t he latter, the transparent A. 
of the marine plankton have already betm 
mentioned. Certain butterflies and inotlis 
have colour patteras that are so like th(i 
trec.s, etc., on which they rest that they 
arc very difficult to spot. Disruptive 
patterns (when the colours are arranged 
in sharply different sections) us in certain 
coral fishes, birds, and mammals (sm*h 
as the zebra) are assiimi*d to break up tluf 
form of the A. and make them less con¬ 
spicuous to their predators. Counter- 
shading in fishes, the bac'k being darker 
and gradually merging with the white or 
silver underparls means that wlieii viewed 
from above it will tone with the sea and 
when .seen h*om below will match tln^ 
silvery surface film. Warning eolorat ions 
are striking colour patterns associated 
with certiiin noxious eharacters siic-h as 
stings in insects, an unpleasant taste and 
an offensive smell (as in the skunk). And 
oilier creatures, iiartieularly in tht'; insect 
world, mimic these warning patterns. 

There are a numlier of speeies of syrphid 
flies (hover-flies) some of which look like 
w'asps and some like h(H)s. But besides 
mimicry in colour patterns there imiy he 
mimicry of beha viour. Finally it must h(“ 
emphasised that colour patterns are not 
only of use in camouflage, etc., hut gener¬ 
ally play an important part during the 
breeding season. The elaborate displays 
during the eourtshij) of birds is an obvious 
example hut the precise study of this 
subject is only just beginning. Sec 11. B. 
Cott, Adajitivc Colourat'am in Anim<ih\ 
1 y iO, and F. M. Stoidieuson and C. Stewart, 
Animal Camoujiaye, 11)40. 

Animals, Cruelty to. It was not tmtil 
the beginning of the 19th cent, that aii> 
measures were taken eithei’ for the pr«“- 
vention or for the puiiisiiincnt of O. to A. 
Kngland took the l(‘ad. and fonnded the 
Royal Society for f,he Prevention of C. t<» 
A. (K.S.P.C.A.). 1H24, and Scotland fol¬ 
lowed in 1839. Later the U.S.A., France, 
and Germany had organisations for tin? 
prcv<!ntion of C. to A. Few conntri<*s arc? 
now without such an organisation; the 
R.S.I*.C,A. has branches in Common¬ 
wealth countries. The various statutes 
ou the subject wore consolidated in the? 
Protection of Animals Act,, 1911. All 
domestic A. come w'ithin the statutory 
provisions and also wild A. if in captivity 
or confinement, or maimed, idnioued, or 
subjected to any contrivance for the 
purpose of preventing tlielr escape from 
captivity. The Act of 1911 re-cnacts the 
general provisions of tin; old Ads by which 
A. may not be ill-treated, ovtTdrfvcn, oi- 
kept without proper food and water. It 
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Is also forbid don to perfonn painful experl- 
inonts on living: A. except under licence 
from the Home Office, and then only in 
accordance with statutory regulations. 
An application for such licence and a 
cortifloate for any exception from the 
regulations must be signed by the presi- 
deiib of some scientific body such os the 
Hoyal Oollogo of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Hy the Protection of Animals (Anaes¬ 
thetics) Act, 1954, anaesthetics must bo 
used for certain specified operations on A. 
Besides the more obvious forms of cruelty, 
it is also forbidden to convey any animal 
in such manner as to cause it unnecessary 
suffering; or to administer poisonous or 
injurious drugs or to perform an opera¬ 
tion without due care and humanity, 
while bull-baiting, bear-baiting, and cock- 
fighting have long been prohibited. 
Other offences are selling poisoned grain 
or flesh for animal food and using dogs 
for draught; while the exhibition and 
training of performing A. arc regulated by 
the Performing Animals (Ucgulation) Act, 
1925, which provides for the registration 
with a local authority of persons so 
training or (‘xhlhltlng A. People con¬ 
victed of C. to A. may, under the Act of 
1939, iHi prohibited from keeping A. 
Under the 1‘roteetion of Animals Act, 
1934, certain public contests, exhibitions, 
and performances in whl(di A. are used 
are prohibited. These include throwing 
or casting >v'lth ropes or other apjdiances 
any unbroken horse or untrained hull; or 
wrestling, fighting, or struggling with an 
untrained bull; or riding or trying to ride 
a horse or hull which, by appliances or 
treatment, involving cruelty, has been 
stimulated to make it buck. On a con¬ 
viction under the Act of 1911 the court 
may order the destruction of any animal 
if HatJstted that it would be cruel to keep it 
alive, or deprive the offender of its owner¬ 
ship. Compensation up to £10 may be 
awarded for any damage or injury to the 
auimal or any persoTi t>r property. A 
constable may. on getting a veterinary 
(H^rtificate, cause an injured animal to be 
slaughtertHl. Tlu^ enforcement of the 
sUifutory provisions relating to C. to A. 
is mainly undertaken hy the H.S.P.C.A. 
with the assistance of the police. By the 
Protection of Animals (Amendment) Act, 
1954, the fine for offences of cruelty 
is increased to a maximum of £50. 
Further, this Act permits a <'ourt on a 
second or suhsetiuent, conviction for 
cni(*lty to disqualify the offender from 
having custody of any A. Many prose¬ 
cutions are also instituted under the 
Protection of Birds Act, 1954, which 
includes the offences of keeping birds In 
very small cages a.nd the killing and taking 
of wild birds. Homes for stmy dogs and 
rats have been founded in tireat Britain 
end in the IJ.S.A. and elsewhere; animal 
welfares organisations provide free treot- 
Huuit for sick and injured A. of needy folk. 

Animi, term applied to various oloo- 
rcsins, someliines to a variety of copal, 
but most frequently to elomi, Brazilian 
A. is the product of a leguminous tree 
called llynienaea coitrharil. 

Animism (Lat. anirna, soul), title first 
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given by the Oor. chemist Stahl In the 
early 18th cent, to the doctrine that all 
phenomena, peculiar to the animal world 
are produced by an immaterial ‘soul* or 
vital principle distinct from matter. 
E. B. Tylor, however, in his Primitive 
Culture, 1871, gave it to the attribution of 
a living soul (q.v.) to inanimate objects 
and natural phenomena, and the term is 
used now generally in that sense. Tylor 
postulates A. as the first requirement of 
religion, stating that nothing l>elow this 
should he considered as religion. See also 
Fetishism and Religion. See E. B. 
Tylor, Primitive Culture, 1871; Sir James 
Frazer, Golden Bough, 1890-1915; R. R. 
Marett, The. Threshold of Religion, 1914. 

Animuooia, Giovanni (c. 1500-71), It. 
musician and composer, b. Florence. In 
1555 ho was appointed maestro di cajypella 
at the Vatican. His hymns, Laudi 
spirituali, are said to ho the origin of the 
oratorio. He composed a number of 
masses, motets, magnificats, madrigals, 
and other works. 

Anio, see Aniente. 

Anions, sec Ions. 

Anise, or Pimpinella anisum, ann. 
species of the Umbelliferae found In the 
.S. of Europe. The fruit is known as 
aniseed, and Is much used in flavouring. 

Anjou, old prov. of France, now covered 
hy the dept of Maine-ct-Loire, and parts 
of those of Xndre-ot-Lolre. Sarthe, and 
Maycnne. In Rom. times it was the ter. 
of the Andeeavi, whence the name of 
Angers, the anct cap., is derived. The 
son of Geoffrey V of Anjou by Matilda, 
daughter of Henry 1 of England, came to 
the Kng. throne as Henry II, and thus 
founded the .Angevin lino of kings. In 
1204 Philip Augustus of France took it 
from King John. It was later bestowed 
as a fief upon Charles, the son of Louis 
VIII, who, conquering Naples and Sicily, 
became there the founder of the Angevin 
lino. Charles was also count of l*rovence, 
and for nearly lialf a cent, the 2 wei^e 
united. Margaret, daughter of Charles 
II of Naples, took A. with her as part of 
her dowry to Charles of Valois. In 1328, 
on the accession of her son, Philip VI of 
France, it was joined to the lY. crown. 
In 1360 it was made a duchy, and with 
Louis I returned to the dominion of 
Naples. In 1480 A. was finally annexed 
to tlie Fr. crown, and the title of Duke of 
A. beeame an honorary title given to 
princes of the royal family of France. 
Anjouan, see Johanna. 

Ankara, or Angora, tn in Asia Minor and 
cap. of the il of the same name and, 
since 1923, of Turkey and H.Q. of the 
Republican Gov. The city was until 
recently poorly laid out and of primitive 
sanitation. Kcmal Atatfirk planned a 
now city on the Amer. system and, by the 
time ho d., many modern improvements 
had been carried out. Its anct name was 
Ancyra (q.v.), and it wavS the cap. of the 
Rom. prov. of Galatia Prima. A temple, 
now in ruins, contains the Monumentum 
Aucyranum, inscribed with a record of 
tlio reign of Augustus Caesar. A. is just 
over 200 m. ESE. of Constantinople. It 
was the scene of a great battle in 1402 
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between the Turks and the Tatars, when 
the former were defeated. It is famous 
for its breed of Koats, which have long, 
silky hair and are very valuable. This 
hair is known as mohair in its inanuf. 
state. Pop. of n 1.120,622; of tii 465,151. 

Anker, measure of wine and spirits, 
containing about 10 wine gallons, formerly 
used in England. It was borrowed from 
the Dutch, and is still used in Holland, 
Denmark, Sweden, etc. The name is also 
given to a cask containing an A. 

Ankerite, naturally occurring carbonate 
of lime, ii*on, and magnesia. Found in 
impure limestones and in veins and c’-on- 
cretions. Crystals arc commonly rhombo- 
hedral with curved faces. 

Ankh, in anct Egypt, the symbol of life. 

Anking, see Hwaining. 

Anklam, Gcr. tn in the dist. of Rostock, 
on the R. Peenc 4 m. fi*om its outlet on the 
Stettiner HaH (q.v.), 65 m. E. by S. of 
Rostock (q.v.). It was severely bombed 
during the Second World War. There are 
shipbuilding and engineering industries. 
Pop. 20,000. 

Ankle, joint between the leg and the 
foot. It is a hinge joint with backward 
and forward motion, although a certain 
amount of lateral motion is possible. 
There are 3 ligaments, the anterior, 
internal, and external. As the A. is the 
joint which most often has to bear the 
whole weight of the body with the greatest 
amount of leverage, sprains are a common 
occurrence. Hot fomentations should be 
applied if the swelling is considerable, and 
not too severe bandaging resorted to. 
Complete rest for the joint Is the first 
desideratum, after which gentle massage 
should be employed. Passive movements 
of the muscles should pre<;ede any effort 
to move the joint by the muscles alone, 
and exercises gi-adually pro(?eeded with 
until the weight of the body can be 
endured. 

Ankober, or Ankobar, tn of Ethiopia, 
in Shoa, situated about 8500 ft above the 
sea, in lat. 9® 34' N. and long. 39° 54' E. 
It contains a royal palace, the climate is 
good, and the pop. was once considerable. 

Ankole, mountainous dist. of Uganda 
bordering on Lake Edward and centred on 
Mbarara; also a Haiitu kingdom of W. 
Uganda. The king, the Mu(jabe (‘giver’), 
is head of a state comprising Negro 
peasants and non-Negro aristocrats, tlie 
latter hording cattle and probably being 
of anct Egyptian (Ilamitic) origin. See 
K. Oberg. ‘The Kingdom of Ankole,’ in 
Fortes and E. E. Evans-Pritchard, African 
Political Systems, 1940. 

Ankylosis (Gk a^kulos, curved), im¬ 
movable union of 2 bones naturally con¬ 
nected to form a movable joint, caused by 
an osseous growth in true A., by a fibrous 
growth in false A. It is liable to occur 
after a fracture in the neighbourhood of 
the joint, and after inflammatory con¬ 
ditions in a joint or the ends of bones 
forming the joint, as in tubercular infec¬ 
tion and rheumatoid arthritis. A. may 
occur in any joint which is immobilized 
in one position for a long time. Because 
of the rigid position of the limb, A. 
naturally attacks the Indian fakirs, whoso 


religious devotion condemns them t-o 
remain motionless for years. Closes are 
on record of a general A. of all the bones 
of the human body. Sometimes a joint 
is onkylosed deliberately as a surgical 
procedure when permanent iiiimobilisu- 
tion is desirable. The operation is known 
as arthrodesis. 

Ankylostomiasis, or Uncinariasis, mor¬ 
bid condition produced by the presence 
of the parasite Ankylostorna duodenale 
(hook-worm) in the human intestine. 
The parasite is found in tropical countries, 
and IS also known in Germany, Belgium, 
Switzerland, England, and the SE. section 
of the U.S.A. The disease is most common 
amongst brickinakcrs, tunnel-workers, 
and miners, and is sometimes known as 
miner’s anaemia. The eggs of the parasite 
are expelled from the intestine with the 
faeces, and develop in warm, damp soil 
Into larvae which c^an infeid new host s by 
boring through the skin, usually of the 
foot. The larvae are taken in the blood 
to the lungs, whence they are conghod up 
into the mouth and then swallow(‘d. In 
the stomach and intestine tlu'y l>ecoiiuf 
t,he mature liook-worms, 1 2 cm. long, 
which attach themscilvos by their hooks to 
the mucous membrane, producing internal 
haemorrhage, often fatal; milder attatks 
cause anaemia and vomiting. Moreover 
it is Imimssible for infected individuals to 
lead a nonnal, active existence, and 
attacks of the parasite wcTti rt^spouslble 
for such epithets as ‘poor white trash,' 
formerly applied to dwellers in the S. 
U.S..\. Vermifuges and purgatives re¬ 
move the worm from tbo intestine; carbon 
tetrachloride is much used nowadays, and 
is extremely effective. Infection can be 
prevented by the wearing of leather foot¬ 
wear and faeces should bo properly dis¬ 
posed of by adequate sanitation. The 
disease may also be spread by the practice 
in many eountrics of \i8ing hiitnari manure 
for the growing of crop plants. 

Ann, Annat, or Annatine, in Scots 
law, is the half-year’s stipend payable for 
the vacant half-year after the death of a 
minister to his family or next of kin. 
As it belongs to his next of kin, and not 
to the minister himself, it is not iissign- 
abJe to him, nor can it be attached for 
his debts. It is not payable to widows 
of ministers admitted after 1925. 

Ann Arbor, city, cap. of Washtenaw co., 
Michigan, U.S.A., on R. Huron, in an 
agric. and fruit-growing area, 38 in. W. 
of Detroit. It mamifs. metal produerts, 
chemicals, and precision instruments, and 
is the seat of the univ. of Michigan 
(19,000 students). Hero is the Nichols 
Arboretum and thei’c is an arm. May 
Festival. l>op. 48,300. 

Anna, Indian and Pakistani coin, value 
about Id., the sixteenth part of a rupee. 

Anna Comnena (1083-1148), daughter 
of the Emperor Alexius I (Gomnonus), 
famous as probably the first woman 
historian. Having nnsuccessfully at¬ 
tempted, first by mt*ans of iufluenee 
over her father and st^eondly by means 
of conspiracy, to obtain the crown for 
her husband, the historian Nicephorus 
Byemiins. she fled to a convent, W'hero 
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she wrote her hist, called the Alexiad, 
It consisted olilefly of a panegyric of her 
father's reign and is not now generally 
considered a serious historical contri¬ 
bution. 

Anna Ivanovna (1693-1740), Kussian 
empress, daughter of Ivan V, elder brother 
of Peter the Great. She married a Duke 
of Kurland and was soon widowed. In 
1730, being offered the crown of Russia, 
she accepted, signing articles which 
limited her power in favour of the 
aristocracy, but which she soon re¬ 
pudiated. She was cruel and vindictive 
and entrusted the gov. of the coimtry 
entirely to her favourite, Biron (q.v.), who 
instituted a reign of terror. 

Anna Leopoldovna (1718-46), Ger. 
princess, grand-daughter of Russian 
Tsar Ivan V (elder brother of Peter the 
Groat). The Empress Anna Ivanovna, 
her aunt, left the throne to A. L.'s infant 
son, Ivan VI. A. L. overthrew the 
regent, Biron, and was regent herself for 
a year, but in 1741 was in turn over¬ 
thrown by Peter the Great’s daughter, 
Elizabeth, who had the infant emperor 
imprisoned. She eventually died in 
banishment. 

Annaben, see Annabon. 

Annaberg, Cier. tn in the dlst. of Karl- 
Marx-Stadt, in the Erzebirgo (q.v.), 18 in. 
S. by E. of Karl-Marx-Stadt (q.v.). It 
was founded in the 1,0th cent, as a silver- 
mining tn. There are also uranium, tin, 
and cobalt mines in the dlst. Pop. 
• 20 , 000 . 

Annabon, Annaben, Annobon, or Ano- 
bon, Sp. is., gulf of Guinea, W. Africa, 
4 m. long, ‘2 m. wide. It is mountainous 
(3000 ft), and has a pop. numbering 
between ‘2000 and 3000. On it is situated 
the tn of San Antonio do Praia. 

Annah, see Ax Air. 

Annals were formerly records of events 
(in chronological order) wliich happened 
during the year, and the Chinese, As¬ 
syrians. Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans 
had their A. According to Cicero {De 
Oratore, xii) it was the custom from the 
commencement of the Kom. state down to 
the time of ihiblius Murius for the pontifcx 
maxlmuH to draw uj) an account of the 
transactions of the past year to be publicly 
exhibited. Tliesc A. were afterwards 
called Annales Maxiini, tlio Great A., 
and it is probable that they were the same 
as those referred to by Livy as comrmntanx 
poiitiftciim. Aiinales Oentium and Annales 
Corisulares were written by such men as 
G. (^alT)urnius I’iso, consul 07 BC, and 
contained the hist, of Komo in chrono¬ 
logical order. Later (he term A. was 
given to any historical work wTitten in 
chronological order, e.g. the J. of lacitus; 
and now it is frequently used of an accoxmt 
of events digested into so many successive 
years, as the KccUs. A. of Baronins ami 
the A . of Scotland by Sir David Dalrymplo, 
or of a periodic pub. coiitaming rocm^ 
of discoveries, transactions of societies, 
etc., as the A. of Science> 

Annam, one of the 3 regions ( 

A., and Cochin-China) into which 1 r^ce 

divided Viet Nam duriiig the Ifth cent. 
A. and Tonklng became I r. protectorates. 


while Coohin-Chiua was made a Fr, 
colony. The name A. was frequently 
used to Include the whole of Viet Nam. 
A. extends northward to Tonking, south* 
ward to Cochin-China, being bounded on 
the W. by Laos and on the E. by the 
China Sea. A range of high, jungle-clad 
mts runs from N. to S. along the W. side, 
so that almost the entire pop. lives in the 
strip of low-lying, cultivable land between 
the mts and the sea. This coastal tract 
is crossed by sev. short rivs. unsuitable 
for navigation. In 1937 the inliab. of 
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A. numbered /»,0r)6,000, but there have 
been great shifts in pop. since then and 
no further census has been taken. The 
cap. of A. is Hu6, the seat of the emperors 
of the Nguyen dynasty, and the prin. 
ports are Tourano and Qui-nhon. The 
soil is rich and the agric. products 
include rice, fruits, cotton, sugar, toa^ 
silk, coffee, tobacco, cinnamon bark, and 
areca nuts. Coastal fishing is carried on. 
Tho frontier between Communist N. Viet 
Nam and non-Communist S. Viet Nam 
was estab. by tho Geneva Conference of 
1954 along the 17th parallel and cuts A. 
in two. ’rhe N. part is now governed 
from Hanoi and the S. part from Saigon. 
The terms Trimg-bO or Central Viet Nam 
are gradually replacing the name A. 
See Viet Nam. 

Annamaboe, Ghana (Gold Coa.st), tn 
10 m. E. of Capo Coast Castle, W. Africa.. 
It has a strong fort and a good break¬ 
water. I’op. 5000. 

Annan: 1. Anct royal burgh of Dum¬ 
friesshire, Scotland, on the R. Annan, 
16 m. S. of Dumfries, with boiler and 
glove factories, a fishing industry, and. 
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cattle and sheep markets. A. is in the I on William’s death in 1702 A. succeeded 
Dumfriesshire pari. area. Pop. 4031. him on the Eng. throne. The Marl- 


2. Riv. of Dumfriesshire, Scotland, 
rising in the Moffat Hills and flowing S. 
for 40 m. to enter the Solway Firth at the 
tn of A. Annandale is largely rural in 
character. 

Annapolis, cap. of Maryland, U.S.A.. 
port of entry and co. scat of Anne Arundel 
CO. It is on the Severn 11., 23 ni. SW. 
of Baltimore. The U.S. Naval Academy 
was founded here in 1845. The students, 
formerly called cadets, arc now called miri- 
Rhipmen. Two ar(^ allow<Hl f(»r ea<*ii 
senator, representotive, and dehigate in 
Congress, 2 for the dist. of Columbia, and 
5 each year for the U.S. A. at large. After 
a course of 4 years the midshipmen go np 
for examination, and those who pass are 
appointed in the lower line of the navy. 
The city is a port of entry and a trade and 
shipping centre for a truek- and fruit- | 

f rowing region; it has a sea-food industry, 
‘op. 10,047. 

Annapolis Royal, port of entry of 
Nova Scotia, Canada, co. seat of A. co. 
The oldest settlement in Canada, founded 
by the French in 1605 under the nfimo of 
Port Royal. Fort Anne is a natural hist, 
park. A. vfilloy is famed for its apples 
and mixed farming. Pop. 784. 

Annapurna, Himalayan mt in N. Nepal, 
!at. 28® 40 N., long. 83® 50 E.; height 
20,493 ft. It was the first peak of 
26,000 ft to be climbed. The summit was 
reached on 3 June 1950 by Maurice 
Herzog and Louis Lachcnal of the Fr. 
Himalayan Expedition. The descent 
was marred by misadventure, foul 
weather, and benightment; severe frost¬ 
bite crippled the climbers. Nee M. 
Herzog, Annapurna^ 1952. 

Annat, see Ann. 

Annates, see Fiust-Fruits. 

Anne (1456-85), Queen of England, 
daughter of the Earl of Wai-wick (Urn 
king-maker). She was betrothed to 
EdAvard, I’rince of Wales, Imt after liis 
death at Tewkesbury in 1471 married 
Richard of Gloucester (1474). She be- 
cu-rne queen when he seized the throne as 
Richard HI, 1483. 

Anne (106.')-1714), Queen of Great 
Britain and Ireland, b. London, the second 
daughter of Jam<*R II and Aimo H 5 ule. 
^5he was cdue. as an Anglican, and her 
religion was the only subject on which she 
seems to have had strongly consistent 
views, from which none of her favourites 
could shake her. In 1683 she married 
Prince George of Denmark, who showed 
little interest in state affairs. The mar¬ 
riage seems to have been a happy one, 
but of the couple’s 17 children only one. 
Prince William, survived infancy, and he 
d. at the age of 11. Soon after A.’s 
marriage, the future Duchess of Marl¬ 
borough, Sarah Churchill, was appointed 
to her household, and soon gained enor¬ 
mous influence over her, which she used 
for personal and political ends. i 

During her father’s reign A. led a 
secluded life, having little interest in the | 
glamour of the court, but she supported j 
the accession of her brother-in-law Wil- 1 
liam of Orange, and her sister Mary, and I 


borough influence declined from about 
1707, and after a i)articularly violent 
quarrel the duchess was dismissed from 
court in 1711). Abigail Mashaiu (q.v.) 
became the queen’s new confidante, and 
used her inlliieiic*e to further the Tories. 

It is clear that A. was continually beset 
by conscientious Avorries on tlie succession 
question, her feelings of family loyalty 
convincing her that the succession shoAdd 
revolt to the son of her father’s second 
marriage. But before l>or death (1714) 
she seems to have tacitly recognised t he 
Hanoverian claim. 

A.’s reign is notable for the bitter parl y 
faction, for which her favourites were at 
least partially responsible, and for the 
glorious Brit, military victories Avon in 
Europe by Marlborough. It was a leign 
rich in literary talent. In an epoch of 
low political and personal morality, the 
private life of tho queen was exemplary, 
and her religious convictions were sincere 
if narrow in character. See life by M. R. 
Hopkinson, 1934. 

Anne Boleyn, or Bullen, see Bojjcvn, 
Anne. 

Anne Elizabeth Alice Louise, Princess 

(1950- ), younger child and only daughter 
of Queen Elizabeth II and tho Duke of 
Edinburgh, h. Clarence House, I^ondon. 

Anne Hathaway’s Cottage, see Shot- 
TEuy. 

Anno of Austria (lOOl-GG), (^uccn of 
France, eldest daughter of Philip 111 t)f 
Spain; she married in 1015 Louis XIII 
France, who detestiid Austria. Largely 
ovAung to the influence of Richelieu tlie 
marriage was very unhappy. On t la*. 
<leath of Louis XIII she became rcgimt 
for the young king, Louis XIV, adopt ing 
as her minister Mazarin (q.v.). She was 
entirely under Mazarin’s intlueiuie, and 
may have actually married him, though 
there is no positive eA'idenco of tliis. On 
Ids death in 1001 she retired to a r onvent, 
where she d. See life by M. Buchanan, 
1937. 

Anne of Cleves (1515 57), Queen of 
England, fouidh A\'ife of Henry VJII. 
She AA^as the djiughter of John of (Mca^i'k, 
a poAverful supiiorter of Protestantism in 
W. Germany, and 1 he niarriage Avas 
arranged by Thomas ('rouiAveli (q.v.). It 
took place in Jan. 1540, hut Henry seems 
to have found her completely unattrac¬ 
tive, though his unwillingness to become 
allied AAith the Ger. 1‘rotestants was 
probably an equal reason for his having 
the marriage annulleil by Parliament in 
July 1540. A. vA’as given a pension on 
condition that slie remained in England. 
She d. at Ghelsea and was buried in West¬ 
minster Abbey. 

Anne of Denmark (1574-1019), Queen 
of Great Britain, daughter of Frinlerick II 
of Denmark and NorAA^ay, and wife of 
James I of England and VI of Scotland, 
whom she married in 1589. She wa« later 
suspected, probably correctly, of being a 
secret Catholic. She bore James 5 
children, of whom 2 survived, Charles I 
and Elizabeth of Bohemia. A.’a extrava¬ 
gance was the subject of unfavourable 
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raiment by contemporarira. She seems large to carry the proclamation into efleot; 

little or no influence on state otherwise it is purely fictitious. For 
example, in Sept. 1900 Lord Roberts 
Annealing, process to which glass and proclaimed at Pretoria that Great Britain 
nietols are subjected, which consists in had annexed the ters. of the Transvaal 
heating and subsequent cooling. During republic. Yet the war continued for 
the fabrication of an article from glass, another 2 years. 

internal stresses are developed which The annexing state takes over all the 
render the glass very brittle. These ter. annexed, with its benefits and obli- 
stresses are removed and the brittleness gatioiis, )>rovided they be not contrary 
docroosod by beating the article uniformly to the new order. Laws previously 
to a teinp. where the glass just begins to passed are, of course, no longer binding, 
soften followed by slow cooling. Metals Questions of detail are perpetually beinsr 
become hard when they ore deformed settled in the courts of various nations 
diping faliricatlon. A stage is reached and recourse should be had to those cases 
where further deformation without crack- for fuller information as to the practice of 
ing can bo carried out only after softening individual states. 

by A. Similarly, it is found that the Anniston, co. seat of Calhoun oo 
links of a metal chain harden during use, Alabama, U.S.A., among the Blue Ridge 
HO that it is no uncommon thing for a Mts, 63 m. NE. of Birmingham. It is 
chain to he re-annealed after it has been a centre of the cotton trade, and has large 
in use for some tune to ensure that tough- manufs. of all kinds of ironwork and 
11088 and ductility ore maintained. <S’ee machinery. It was founded in 1872 
also Metalluiuhcal Heat Treatment I’op. 31,000. 

and Metallurgy. Annihilationism, see Conditional 

Annecy, Fr. tn, cap. of the dept of Immortality. 

11 ailte-Savoie. It is the seat of a bishop. Anniversary (Lat. annieersarium, from 
A pleasant old tu. in beautiful surround- annus, year, and vertere, vtrsum, to turn) 
ings, It is a popular tourist resort. There is a term used to express the yearly return 
aiH} textile and metal manufs. Pop. of any rciuarkahle day. A.s of religious 
26.700. festivals, of great events in hist., and of 

Annelida (Lat. annellus, little ring), birthdays in domestic life are kept. The 
phylum of animals, consisting of seg- Christians keep Christmas Day, Good 
meuted worms most of which boar minute Friday, Easter, and Whitsun in com- 
spint3s or setae by which locomotion is memoration of the great events in the 
asriistod; the blood is usually red, and the life of Christ. The sovereign’s birthday 
perivisceral wivlty is part of the coelom, is officially kept on 12 June. 
Usually the A. are aquatic, but lu some Calendar. 

cases they are terrestrial (earthworms); Annonaoeae, family of dic-otyledonous 
some species are hermaphrodite. The planta consisting of tropical and sub- 
nervous system consists of a pair of tropical trees aiid bushes. The flowers 
preoral ganglia connected by commiseures have a perianth in 3 whorls of 3, numerous 
with a pair of ventral nerve cords, which hypogynous stamens, and numerous 
generally expand Into a pair of ganglia superior carpels, usually with many 
in tijxch sogmout. There is a vaseulfir ovules. The genera include Annond 
Hystom iu most A. and respiration is often Asimina, Arialtotrys, Centabiytrys, Ouat- 
ollected by means of gills; the alimentary term, Uvaria, and Xylopia, 
system contains a tubular canal opening Annonay, Fr. tn in the dept of Ard^che 
in the first segment as tlie mouth, and in on the Cance. It manufs. paper, textiles* 
another as the anus. Reproduction may and cbomlcals. Pop. 15,500. ' 

take place sexually or asexually by bud- Annotto, Anatta, Anatto, dyt^stufl 
ding; in many instances. If a worm is cut from seeds of Bixa oreUana, W. Indian 
in two each part will produce the missing evergreen tree. 

segments. These animals generally hide Annual Register, pub. yearly, a record 
themselves by means of burrowing, but of contemporary events. It was started 
some may form round themselves a in 1758 by Dodsley the bookseller. It is 
dwelling made of exudations from their now pub. by Messrs Longmans, and 
bodies and accmmulated external material, contains information on literature, art, 
The 3 main groups of A. are Polychaota, science, and events of the current vear. 
all marine, examples being rag-worms. Annuals, strictly anything lasting for 
lug-worms, and tube-worms; Ollgochaota, one year only, or repeated every year, 
nearly all land and freshwater forms, e.g. The term usually refers to (1) ann. plants 
earth-worms; and Uirudlnea, leeches. wliich flower for a year and then seed 
Annexation, term applied in inter- themselves, and (2) books of which suc- 
nalional law to the act by which a nation cessive numbers are pub. once a year, 
adds to its ters. lands previously iiidepcn- Very popular as gift books in the early 
dent or in the possession of another state. 19th cent, were the ann. anthologies of 
It JTiay bo the result of conquest, of prose and verse, sumptuously pn)duced, 
voluntary cession, or of men^ occupation and illustrated with steel engravings, 
of a previojisly unoccupied or uncivilised The tirst one, Forget Me Not, appeared in 
(list. Often, again, it is the sequel to the 1823, followed by Friendship's Offering 
estab. of a protectorate. Acquisition of nud The Literary Souvenir. The Keepsake 
ter. by purchase or lease, os a bilateral and The Book Of Beauty continued till 
action, is not spoken of as A. A., except 1856. They often contained the first 
in case of cession, must always be sup- printings of the work of famous authors, 
ported with an armed force sufllclently In the latter part of the cent. Christmas A. 

E.B. I M 
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were Issued by the publishers of fashion¬ 
able magrazines such as Belgravia. The 
Saturday Book, first pub. in 1941, is a 
return to the sumptuous gift book Illus¬ 
trated in colour, first ed. by Leonard 
Russell, and since 1954 by John Hadfleld. 
Children’s A. are issued by the publishers 
of most children’s magazines, and contain 
stories, articles, puzzles, etc. See also 
Year Books. 

Annuity, term applied to a sum of 
money which is paid yearly, or at certain 
periods of each year. The most general 
application of the term is in the case of 
what are otherwise called life A.s, that is, 
where a certain sura is paid per annum 
until the death of a stated person. A.s 
certain are not dependent upon any con¬ 
tingency, and may be terminable, in which 
case the payments continue until a stated 
date, or perpetual, where the payments 
are presumably for ever. When the first 
payment has to be made at the time of 
the transaction, it is called an A. due. but 
w'hen payment has not to commence until 
a stated date, it is called a deferred A. 

The gov. uses the principle of termin¬ 
able A.s to discharge certain obligations 
within a given time, with a view to limit¬ 
ing in some degree the burdens placed on 
posterity by the national debt. Such 
A.s may bo held by private persons, and 
are exchanged either for cosh or for gov. 
stock, which is cancelled when the A.s 
are taken up. The gov. may also make 
an arrangement with itself, as It wore, fm 
a banking concern, to make payments to 
include a proportion of the cap. as well 
as the interest of gov. stock, as in the 
*01d Sinking Fund.' The value of such 
an arrangement is that it can be varied 
upon an emergency, although, for obvious 
reasons, such a proceeding is usually 
avoided if possible. Instances of per¬ 
petual A.s are provided by the various 
irredeemable gov. stocks, where the 
security is practically absolute. In cal¬ 
culating the present value of an A. certain, 
or the yearly amount for a certain pur¬ 
chase value, the interest reckoned is 
compound. Methods of calculation are 
to be foun<l In any text-book of algebrti. 
See also Fcjulic Debt. 

Life A.s present some more compli¬ 
cated features than A.s certain, because 
the probability of the contingency 
becoming actual enters into the calcula¬ 
tion. Hence the importance of tables 
of mortality, etc., for insurance com¬ 
panies and others who deal with A.s. 
The tendency in early times was to use 
very simple rules for the probability of 
death, which were generally very in¬ 
accurate for extreme cases. Thus the 
rule in Rome u]) to ad 290 was to reckon 
for all ages under 30 an A. was worth 
30 years’ purchase, and for every addi¬ 
tional year of ago 1 year was Liken off the 
purchase value. Thus the purcluise value 
actually vanished at 60 years of age. In 
1725 Abraham Demoivre enunciated the 
rule that out of HO (diildron born one would 
die every year until the last one died 
between the ages of 85 and 86. This was 
found to fit in approximately with ob¬ 
served facts, but continual improvomonto 


have since been made. Perhaps the same 
conclusion had been arrived at in 1671 
by Hudde, in a con’espondence with Jan 
do Witt, grand pensionary of Holland. 
In 1693, Halley, the famous astronomer, 
worked out the probability of death for 
every fifth year from the recorrls of births 
and deaths in the city of Breslau, and 
computed the purchase value of A.s at 
6 per cent interest, this being probably 
the first attempt to arrive at valmis on a 
scientific basis. Shortly afterwards the 
Kng- (fov. attempted to raise money by 
the sale of A.s at 14 per cent, that is to 
say, at about 7 years’ purchase. Not¬ 
withstanding the pub. tallies of Halley, 
which showed that such A.s were worth 
from 17 years’ purcluise at age 10 to 4^ 
years* purchase at age 75, the proposal 
Mraa by no means eagerly acct^ptetl by 
the investing public. In 1808 the North¬ 
ampton table wtis adopted by the gov., 
based on statistics of the deaths in 
Northampton between 1735 and 1780. 
A.s were offered on the lives of nominees, 
this time based on age with no dis¬ 
tinction of sex, but at much too favour¬ 
able a rate. Again little busimiss was 
done except by Dutchmen, who were more 
conversant witli the subject and chose 
their lives carefully, but the loss on such 
transactions increased until it ainounted 
Lj as much as iiHOOO a week. The next 
scheme was much more seientitlcally con¬ 
structed, but included A.s for nnm of 90 
years of ago at 62 per cent or loss than 
2 years’ purchase. This provided an 
opportunity for speculators w’ho nomi¬ 
nated all the healthy old men they could 
lay their hands on and reaperl a rich 
haiwcst. Thenceforward A.s on aged 
lives were not offered, and some time 
afterwards it was enacted that iio one 
could nominate a life over 65 unless 
the nominee had a direct interest in 
the A. 

Naturally such experiences and the 
gradual accumulation of reliable statistics 
have enabled the gov. to ascertain what 
rates are profitable. The gov. tables, 
however, are based on the assumption of 
a 2i per cent interest, whe^reas many 
insurance companies can afford to allow 
for at loiist 3i or 4 per cent interest.. The 
tables in general use by the prin. insurance 
offices are those prepared by the Institute 
of Actuaries, and are distinguished by the 
symbols a(ra) and a(f) denoting select 
male lives and select female Uvea. 
See also Actuary and I.vsruANf’E 

Examples of such Libles are appended: 


TABLE 1. a(in) 


Showing 

the value 

of an 

A. of 


certain 

ages. 


Age 


Age 


next 

Valve of 

next 

Value < 

Birth' 

an A. 

Births 

an A. 

day 

of HI 

day 

of iil 

20 

£19-552 

50 

£14-220 

25 

19 029 

65 

12 772 

30 

18-382 

60 

11-186 

35 

17-588 

65 

9-513 

40 

16-634 

70 

7-832 

45 

15-510 

75 

6 233 
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TABLE 2 

Approximate A.s for a purchase price 
£100 

Age 

next A. for £100 A. for £100 
JUirth- Malea Femalea 


day 

40 

£5 

16 

0 

£5 

11 

0 

45 

6 

4 

0 

5 

16 

0 

50 

6 

14 

0 

6 

4 

0 

55 

7 

9 

0 

6 

14 

0 

60 

8 

9 

0 

7 

9 

0 

65 
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18 

0 

8 

11 

0 

70 

11 

18 

0 

10 

1 

0 


Annulet* In architecture, a narrow stone 
ring: round a column, much used in 
Romanesque and Gothic buildingr^; also 
beneath the capital of the Greek Doric 
Order. 

Annulus, in geometry, the space 
enclosed between the circumferences of 
2 concentric circles. Its area is the 
(lifEerence between the areas of the 
circles. 

Annunciation, announcement to the 
Virgin Mary by the angel Gabriel of 
Christ’s Incarnation. Tlie Feast of the 
A. (commonly known in England as Lady 
Dav) is kept througliout the Cliurch on 
25 Mar. The highest It. order of kniglit- 
hood was that of the A. The subject 
has frequently been treated in sacred art. 

Annunzio, Gabriele d' (18(j.'t-1938), 
Prince of Monte Nevoso, It. poet, novelist, 
and dramatist, b. Pescara, educ. at the 
college of Prato, Tuscany, and at the univ. 
of Romo. He was the son of the Duchessa 
Maria Gallese di Roma, of Dalmatian 
extraction. His first pub., Primo vere 
(verso), 1879, won him notice, and he 
was welcomed at Romo by the Cronaca 
Dizantina group. The Terra Vergine, 
1882, was a continuation in prose. 
Canto Nuovo appeared the same year. 
As a journalist on the staff of the Tribuna 
at Romo he wrote under the name of 
Duca Minimo. Other earlier works are 
Intermezzo di IHme, 1883; San Panteleone 
(collection of short stories), 1886; 11 
lihro d'Isotta, 1886; Odi Navali, and 
Poema Paradisiacn, 1893; Chimera, 1895; 
IjU Canzone di (ilaribaldi, 1901; Elegie 
romane, 1905; Laudi, 1909; L'Orazione 
e Ja Canzone in nwrte di Giosue Carduxei, 
1907. Chief among his novels, which 
contain vivid descriptions, and sliow 
much beauty of stylo and psychological 
insight, may bo mentioned ll Piacere, 
1889 (trans. inl.o English as The Child of 
Pleasure, 1898); I/Jnnocente, 1891; Jl 
Trionfo della mortc, 1896; La Vergine 
delle Itocce, 1897 (Eng. trans. 1899); 
Jl Fuocoj 1899. Among his tragedies 
are La Citta morta (written for 8arah 
Bernhardt), 1898; La Gioronda, 1899: La 
Gloria, 1899; Francesca da Ilimini, 1901; 
Pitt che Vamore, 1906; Le Martyre de 
Saint Sibast /r n (in French), 1911. Am is- 
cellany entitled La Lvda senza cigno 
appeared in 1913. In 1914 lie produced 
a play in French, La Pisanella ou la mart 
morte parfum^e; also Parisina, tor which 
Massenet composed music. In 1892 he 
had begun to read Nietzsche who exerted 
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a strong influence on his writings, as also 
Schopenhauer, Dostoyevsky, and Wagner. 
Many of his shorter stories were obviously 
suggested l^ the works of other writers, 
e.g. The End of Candia was clearly 
founded on Maupassant’s A Piece of 
String', San Pantaleone reminds us of 
Vorga’s tale of the rival saints; and 
Mastro Peppers Magic is a variation of a 
well-worn comic theme of old It. novelists. 
Similarly, with many of liis long novels, 
the theme, treatment, and even the 
phraseology may at times be traced to 
anterior writers. He Is original, however, 
in his predilection for pathological and 
psychological abnormalities, as well as in 
fiis rhetoric; ho employs words as a 
musician employs sounds, and expresses 
his individuality in swift vital language 
shot through with colour. 

He was in France at the time the First 
World War broke out, and instantlv made 
it his business to urge Italy to side wdth 
the Allies. Per la piu grande Italia, 
addresses concerning the war, appeared 
In 1915. A. took a passionate interest 
in politics, and had surprised many by 
his performances on active service, the 
extreme sensuality of his literary work 
having led people to believe him a weak¬ 
ling. He had been in the artillery, and 
had lost an eye when practising aviation; 
b\it his most remarkable exploit came 
after the armistice of 1918 when he pre¬ 
vented tlie internationalisation of the port 
of Fiurne. He pub. in 1921 Nottumo, 
dealing with the blindness he suffered 
after the aeroplane accident. In 1924 
he was made Prince of Monte Nevoso, 
and there appeared the first vol. of Le 
faville del Maglio, In the spring of 1925 
he was visited by Mussolini, who had 
become dictator of Italy. In 1927 the 
It. Gov. commenced the pub. of Ms works 
in 48 vols.; the issue was completed in 
1938, the year of A.'s death. A.’s 
influence in It. literature cannot be 
exaggerated; he freed Italy from the 
intellectualism of the 19th cent., and 
transformed the language into a vehicle 
for the expression of sensuousness and 
poetic emotion. See A. 8odini, Ariel 
armato (biography), 1931; G. Griffin, 
Gabriele d*Annunzio, 1935; D. Pastorino, 
Gabriele d"Annunzio, 1941. 

Annus Deliberandi, period allowed to 
an heir by Soots law to decide whether he 
will accept or reject the inheritance. 
This was formerly of importance, as 
acceptance rendered the heir liable for 
the whole of his ancestor’s debts regard¬ 
less of the value of the estate. 

Anoa, species of ruminating quadru¬ 
ped {A. depress icornis), intermediate 
between the antelopes and the ox or 
bovine group. It is about the size of a 
sheep; is wild and fierce; and its horns 
are erect, straight, sharp, depressed 
anteriorly, and irregularly ranged at the 
biise. It is found in large herds in the is. 
of Celebes. 

Anobium, genus of coleopterous insects. 
It consists of small beetles wliich live on 
organic matter. A, paniceum is the 
biscuit weevil, and A. driatum the death- 
watch, which makes a curious tapping 
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sound by knocking the lower part of its description of a writing or work in which 


head on the wood. 

Anobon, see Annabon. 

Anode, in electrolysis (q.v.) and other 
electric phenomena, the electrode in 
connection with the positive polo of the 
battery. The direction of the conven¬ 
tional current is from the A. through the 
liquid to the cathode. In electric dis¬ 
charges and radio valves, the electron 
current is from cathode to anode. See 
Cathodjs. 

Anodynes, or Analgesics, medicines 
wliich relieve pain by their action on the 
brain, or their influence over the con¬ 
ductivity of the sensory nerve fibre. The 
prin. A. are opium, Indian hemp, bella¬ 
donna, aconite, chloroform, antifebrin. 
antipyrine, etc. They should never be 
used except in accordance with the advice 
of a medical man. 

Anointing, see Baptism; Chrism; Coro¬ 
nation; Extreme Unction. 

Anolis, genus of lizards belonging to 
the family Iguanidae, and peculiar to 
tropical America an<l the adjacent is. 
The structure of their too pads enables 
thorn to traverse a smooth wall or ceiling, 
and to climb with great facility. They 
are slender, active, and for the most part 
of small size, and are mostly found in 
woods and rocky places. They arc timid 
and harmless, and when under tiie in¬ 
fluence of fear they dilate the dewlap, ami 
the skin, especially of the throat., ch.anges 
its hues with great rapidity. 

Anomalistic Year, period of time, be¬ 
tween 2 successive passages of the earth 
through its perihelion, the point in its 
orbit when it approaches nearest the sun. 
This point is not fixed, and as a result the 
A. Y. is over min. longer than the 
sidereal. 

Anomaluridae, African rodent closely 
allied to the flying squirrels and having 
flight membranes, but forming a distinct 
genus (Anomalurus) by reason of the 
homy scales on the lower surface of the 
tall. These project from the skin and 
act as an ‘antiskid’ device when the 
animal lands from a leap. 

Anomaly (Gk an-, negative; homedos, 
even), term used in astronomy to denote 
the position of a body—usually a planet 
or comet—in its orbit. There are 3 
different kinds of A. The trtie A, is the 
angle between the lino drawn from the 
sun to the position of the body in its orbit 
and the line from the sun to its perihelion: 
this angle is measured in the plane of the 
body’s orbit and in the direction of its 
motion. The mean A. represents what 
the angular distance of the body from 
perihelion would be if it moved with 
uniform velocity in a circle whose radius 
is equal to the mean distance of the body 
from the sun, and is usually denoted by 
M. The eccentric A., denoted by E, is 
connected with 31 by the relation 31 “ 
E—eBlnE, where e is the eccentricity of 
the orbit of the body, and the true A. 
V is connected with E and e by the relation 

tan i tan J E. 

Anonymous (Gk an-, not; fmuma, name). 


the author’s name is not given. A. work 
is described as pseudonymous when an 
assumed name is given. Most of the 
works of art of antiquity which have come 
to us are A., and in past cents, many 
great writers hav^e pub. their work In this 
form. Swift’s Tale of a Tub is an 
example. The first ed. of Jane Austen’s 
Sense and Sensibility was ‘By a Lady,' 
while Pride and Prejudice was ‘By the 
author of Sense and Sensibility.* Most 
Journalistic essays wore until compara¬ 
tively recently pub. anonymously, as 
concealment was felt to give greater 
freedom to the writer. The work of 
reference in general use for discovering 
the authorship of A. books is Halkett and 
Laing’s Dictionarj/ of Aruynymou^ and 
Pseudonymous Literature, 1920 -34, to 
which a supplementary vol. was pub. in 
Ifi.'jO covering the years 1900-50. See 
also Pheudonym. 

Anopheles (Uk an-, without: dpheleia, 
benefit), genus of mosquitoes, of the order 
Diptora and family Chilicldae. A. macvli- 
pennis, a common Brit, species, is one of 
the distributors of malaria in tropical 
countries. See Ross, Sir Ronald. 

Anorthite, mineral of the felspar group, 
consisting of calcium and aluminium 
silicate. The colour is white, grey, or 
red, and its hardness about 6. A. is a 
constituent of igneous rocks such as some 
basalts and gabbros, but the most com¬ 
pletely developed cr^’stals are found in 
rocks ejected from Mt Vesuvius. 

Anorthoclase (Gk a7i-, not; orthos, 
straight; klasis, fracture), felspar similar 
to orthoclase, but with soda in place of 
some of the x>otash in its composition. 

Anouilh, Jean (1910- ), Fr. dramatist, 
b. Bordeaux. He was in turn copy- 
writfT and secretary to Louis Jouvet. 
Since the groat success of his Voyageur 
sa/ts Eagaye (1930), he has become one of 
the leading Fr. dramatists of his tinuL 
Ho divides hi.s plays into piices noires, 
tragical and pessimistic plays, including 
L*llermine, 1932, Jezabel, 1932, La Sau- 
rage, 1934, and Romio et Jeannette, 1945; 
pUces roses, rooted In traditional fh’. 
comedy, including Le Bal des Voleurs. 
1932, Le liendez-vous de Senlis, 1937, and 
lAocadia, 1939; and pUccs brillantes, 
including L*Invitation au Chdteau, 1947, 
Colombe, 1951, and La Valse des 
Toreadors, 1952. Even in the pUccs rose.s, 
however, the dark shadow of clespalr and 
bitterness is easily distinguishable. Many 
of A.’s plays are drawn from antiquity, a.s 
Eurydice, 1942, Antigone, 1942, 3Ud6e, 
1946, and Oreste, 1947. There are Eng. 
and Ger. trans. of his most succcssRil 
plays. See H. Gignoux, Jean Anouilh, 
1946; J. Didier, A la rencontre de Jean 
Anouilh, 1946; E. G. Mamh, Jean 
Anouilh, 1953. 

Anquetil Duperron, Abraham Hyacinthe 

(1731-1805), Fr. orientalist, b. Paris, 
brother of Louis Pierre A. He sttidied 
theology, and his slight acquaintance 
with oriental languages became a passion. 
He visited India and collected stores 
of knowledge and MSS. In 1771 on 
his return ho pub. the first European 
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trans. of the Zend-Avesta (3 vola.). Id i 
1801-2 he pub. a Lat. traps, from the i 
Persiau of the Oupnek^hat (UpaniBhad), 

Ansars, or Nossalrians, Arab tribe of N. 
Tripoli, whose mystic reli^on is a com¬ 
pound of Mohammedanism and anct 
Syriac cults, with traces of Gnosticism. 
Its origin is lost in obscurity, but it 
probably dates from the 9th cent. See 
Busaaud’s Histoire ei religion des Nosairis 
(Paris), 1900, a standard work on the 
Alawis and Druses. 

Ansbaoh, or Anspaoh, Oer. tn in the 
Land of Havaria (q.v.), 92 m. NW. by W. 
of Munich (q.v.), on the Rezat. From 
1460 to 1791 it was the seat of the mar¬ 
graves of A., and from 1791 to 1806 
belonged to I^russia. It has a baroque 
caHtlo, streets of fine baroque houses, and 
sev. notable churches, including the 
loth-cent, pilgrims’ church of the Holy 
Cross. The tn is a road and rail Junction, 
and has manufs. of machinery and 
buttons. I'op. 35,000. 

Anscharius, see Ankgar, St. 

Anschluss, movement of the political 
union of Austria and Germany, which 
first found concrete expression in 1931 
in the Austro-Ger. Customs Union propo¬ 
sal and finally ended successfully in the 
forcible incorporation of Austria in the 
Third Reich, 1938-45. See Austria. 

Ansdell, Richard (1815-85), landscape 
and animal painter, b. Liverpool, first 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1840. 
His travels in Spain led to various Sp. 
subjects. Among his paintings are 
‘Grouse Sliooting’ and ‘A Galloway 
Farm’ (both exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, 1840), ’Death of Sir William 
Lainbton at Marston Moor, 1842, and 
‘Tmiding out the Com,* 1865. 

Anselm, St (1033-1109), b. Aosta in 
Piedmont. In 1056 he joined the Hene- 
<lictino order at Dec, in Normandy, of 
which he afterwards became abbot. In 
1093 he was summoned to succeed Blessed 
Lanfranc as Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and immediately had to contend with the 
encroacrhuients of William Rufus upon 
ecclesiastical rights. Kxiled by that 
monarch, he was rec.allcd on the accession 
of Henry 1, and soon found himself in¬ 
volved in a controversy with the king over 
the question of investiture. There fol¬ 
lowed a second exile, which was termin¬ 
ated in 1106 by the famous compromise, 
leaving temporal investiture to the king 
but reserving Investiture with the 
emblems of spiritual jurisdiction to 
ecclesiastical authority. Of A.’s writings 
wo possess his theological treatises 
Monologion, Proslogion, and Cur Deus 
Homo, and also a revelation of his 
personal sanctity in the Meditations and 
Letters, Sec Opera Omnia Sancti Anselmi 
(od. F. S. Schmitt). 1948. A. was buried 
next to Lanfranc in Canterbury Cathedral. 
He was canonised in 1494 and declared 
a Doctor of the Church in 1720 ; his 
feast is on 21 April. See Eadmer (A. s 
chaplain). Vita Anselmi (ed. M. Rule), 
1884; J. Clavton, St Anselm: a Crdwal 
Biography, l'933; Daniel-Rops, Cathedral 
and Crusade (Eng. trans.), 1957. 

Anser (Lat., * goose*), scientific name for 


the genus of birds which oontainB the 
goose (q.v.). A. cinereus is the grey 
goose, A. hyperboreus the snow goose, 
A, segetum the bean goose. 

Ansgar, Anschanus, or Ansgariut, 
St (801-65), ’the Apostle of the North,' 
was b. near Amiens, and d. Bremen. He 
went as a missionary first to Denmark, 
and then to Sweden. In 831 he was made 
Archbishop of Hamburg, and the see was 
transferred to Bremen in 847. Among his 
works are some essays and a Life of St 
Willibrord. 

Anshan, Chinese industrial tn in Liao¬ 
ning, situated half way between the cap., 
Shenyang (Mukden), and its port, Yinkow, 
to the SW. It produces most of China’s 
iron and steel and is the supply centre of 
rails and seamless tubes for her heavy 
industry. Since 1949 its production has 
increased from 150,000 to 3 million tons, 
and the pop. has increased from 130,000 
to 270,000 (1956). 

Anson, George, Lord (1697-1762). 
famous admiral and circumnavigator of 
the world, &. Shugborough in Staffs. In 
1712 he entered the navy, and by 1724 
had reached the rank of captain. In 1740, 
during the war with Spain, he was made 
commodore of the S. Amor, squadron, and 
though the expedition was hopelessly 
mismanaged, his indomitable persever¬ 
ance earned some success. See his Voyage 
round the World, 1748. 

Anson, Sir William ReyneU (1843-1914), 
jurist, b. W’olberton, Sussex. In 1874 he 
became Vlnerian reader in Eng. law at 
Oxford, and in 1899 was returned as 
Liberal-Unionist M.P. for the univ.; 
pari, secretary of the Board of Education, 
1902. He pub. Principles of the English 
Law of Contract, 1884, and Law and 
Custom of the Constitution, 1886-92. 

’Anson,’ battleship of the King Oeot'gr 
V (q.v.) class, laid down on the Tyne in 
1937 and commissio<(ied in 1942. Dis¬ 
placement 35,000 tons. Ck>raplement 
1500 men. Length 739 ft 8 in., beam 
103 ft, and draught 27 ft 8 in. Equipped 
with 4 aircraft, with enhanced defence 
against air attack. Armament 10 14-in. 
guns, 16 5-25-in. guns, and 4 multiple 
pom-poms. The 14-in. guns were a new- 
model with an effective range greater than 
the 15-in. guns mounted on earlier ships. 

Ansonia, city of New Haven co., 
Connecticut, U.S.A., on the R. Nauga¬ 
tuck. It produces brass, copper, hard¬ 
ware, clocks, electrical equipment, tools, 
machinery, textiles, and wire and sheet- 
metal products. Pop. 18.700. 

Anspach, see Ansbach. 

Anstey, Christopher (1724-1805), poet, 
b. Cambs. Ho was educ, at Bury St 
Edmunds, Eton, and ling’s College, 
Cambridge. His chef-d’oeuvre w*as the 
New Bath Guide, a poem pub. in 1766. 
This satirical sketch at Bath life made a 
decided hit at the time, and is enthusiasti¬ 
cally praised by both Gray and Walpole 
in their correspondence. None of his 
other works attains the same standard. 

Anstey, F., pseudonym of Thomas 
Anstey Guthrie (1856-1934), novelist, b, 
London. Educ. at King’s College School 
and Cambridge, he studied law' and was 
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called to the Rar in 1881, hut turned to 
writing after the euccoes of his fantasy 
Vice Versa, 1882, the story of a man who 
exchanjfea bodies with his schoolbov son. 
From 1887 to 1930 he was on the staff of 
Pu'tich. IIo is best roniomberod for his 
fairy-tale extravaganzas: The Tinted 
Venus, 1885, A Fallen Idol, 1886, The 
Man from Blankley*6, 1893, Baboo 
Jabberjee, B.A., 1897, and The Brass 
Bottle, 1900. His serious novels had 
little success. A Long Retrospect, 1936, 
is autobiographical, 

Anstruthor, tn on the Firth of Forth, 
Fifeshire, Scotland, since 1929 comprising 
tJie royal burghs of Kllrenny, A. Foster 
and A. Wester, which is the tn’s full title. 
It is the bp. of the poet, Tennant and the 
groat divine. Dr Chalmers. Fishing, 
oilskin nionuf., and golf-club manuf, are 
the main industries. Pop. 3000. 



Ant (O.E. amete’, A.-.S. aem.ete\ Ger. 
Ameise, from Old High Ger. meizan, to 
cut). Emmet, or Pismire, insect of the 
family Formicidae (Lat. formijr, ant) of 
the order Hyinenox)tera, to which also 
belong the w»isp and the boo. They are 
social animals of many genera and about 
3.500 species; they vary greatly, not only 
among the various genera, but also among 
the individual species. The white A.s 
(termites) are often thought to belong to 
the A. family, but they are in reality 
members of the order Isoptera, and 
though in habit and construction of their 
homes tiiey somewhat resemble A.s, they 
are not closely related morphologically. 

A.s are omnivorous, feeding on both 
vegetable and animal life, when alive 
and when dead. The harvesting A.s 
i Aphaenogaster) store up grain for food, 
the leaf-cutting A.s lAtta) comx)lotely 
denude trees and store the leaves in their 
nests for the sake of a fungus which will 
grow on them; other A.s are cannibalistic. 
All delight in saccharine matter, and it is 
on this account that they keep their cows 
i.o. aphids, which excrete a sweet sub¬ 
stance, seen on plants as honey-dew. 

The queen A. Is the greatest in size, 
and in her nest there will be males, 
females, and neuters, or aborted females. 


Sometimes both male and female are 
winged, sometimes winged and wingless 
live together. Among neuters the soldiers 
have larger heads than the mere ordinary 
workers, and these defend their home 
when It is attacked. Both workers and 
fertile females have stings, and the POl^on 
they eject is known as formic acid. The 
male A. Is usually smaller than the 
female. In the colony occasionally 
beetles and smaller A.s, as the Formica 
mfa, live poaoofiilly, and arc tliought to 
take the place of domestic pets. Mating 
takes place between winged A.s when in 
flight; the male soon after perishes, and 
the females which escape such perils as 
drowning and insectivorous birds tear off 
their wings and perform their new role. 
They either go voluntarily to a nest to 
lay their eggs, or arc dnigged to one 
by workers, who will attend to the needs 
of the young. Occasionally the females 
found a new colony without the workers, 
performing all the work alone until the 
first brootl is hatched; as this consists 
of workers, tiio female does not long pay 
attention to tlie t^ggs. The workers carry 
the eggs from one part of the nest to 
another as the temp, requires, the nest 
consisting of irregular cells connected by 
passages. The larvae are fed on semi- 
digasted food by the workers, and wdien 
they grow older some species form 
cocoons; even in the pui)a stooge the 
workers feed them, and when the time is 
ripe for their entrance into tJie world, they 
lieU) them to extricate theinselv'cs from 
their ctises and lick them over wlnm they 
are free. The so-calh^d ‘ants’ eggs' often 
used for feeding goldfish are really the 
pupal stage of the A.; their food value is 
small. Some A.s, as the F. sanguinea 
and the genus Polyergus, make slaves of 
other A.s, and in some instances are 
unable all through life to feed tliemHeivcs, 
actually depending on tiicir slaves to put 
the food into their mouths. F. sanguinea, 
tlie blood-red robber A., occurs in Britain; 
the workers wirry out special slave raids 
during which they attack workers of oth(*r 
species (chiefly F. fusca), and c<irry off 
the pupae. 

Mention may also be made of the 
peculiar partnership existing between 
some common species of A.s and certain 
butterflies, reaching it« Iiighest level in 
butterflies of the family Lvcaorddae. 
The caterpillars ivave on the seventh 
abdominal segment a gland secreting a 
sugary liquid which is licked up by A.s; 
the caterpillars benefit from tlie associa¬ 
tion since they are protected from their 
enemies (ichneumons) by the A.s. The 
caterpillars of the large blue butterfly 
arc not only attended and ‘ milked ’ by A.s, 
but they are even taken by the A.s into 
their nests. Here the caterf)illars become 
parasitic and prey on the A. larvae; If 
deprived of the larvae, they are unable to 
complete their development into the adult 
butterfly. 


A.s are usually very short-lived. The 
queens may last for sev. years, hut the 
ordinary A.s usually endure for only one 
Buminer; the workers survive in winter 
by hibernating. The Intelligence of A s 
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is a disputeci subject, but they are known 
to show slgms of excitement at the return 
of a strayed companion or on the approach 
of the queen, and they recognise members 
of their own species which have entered 
other nestfl. l7ie workers of some spocicij 
are almost sightless, but A.s have the 
power of vision generally. They com¬ 
municate with each other soomingly by 
means of their antennae, and by stridulat- 
ing organs of the abdomen. They take 
great care (»f the sanita-tion of their nests, 
removing the dead and all unnecessary 
objects iinmodiately. The nests are 
frequently mounds of earth and leaves, 
but often arc found beneath stones. An 
Australian A., the Myrmecia, builds 
enormous mounds, and a S. Araer. A. 
forms hills 5 or (J ft in height. See J. T. 
Moggridge, Ilarvestiny Ants, 1873: F. 
White, Ants and their Ways, 1883; F. W. 
Frohawk, Natural History of British 
Butterflies, ll)2(»; TI. St J. K. Donlsthorpe, 
British Ants, 1927; Sir John Lubbock, 
Anis, Bees, and Wasps (ed. J. O. Mvers), 
1929 ; E. N. Marais. The Soul of the White 
Ant, 1937; Caryl P. Haskins, Of Ants and 
Men, 1946. 

Ant*bear, the popular name of the 
Myrmeoophaga jubata, is also known as 
the great ant-<‘ater (sec under Ant-eatkuk). 

Ant-eater, Scaly, see Panoolin. 

Ant-eater, Spiny, see EnilDNA. 



Ant-eaters, popular name for members 
of the mammals known as Myrmeco- 
phagidae, of the order Edentata, peculiar 
to coritml and S. America. It is tooth¬ 
less, Its head being prolonged Into a long 
snout containing a protruslble tongue 
always well moistened with saliva, with 
whicn It picks up the ants and termites 
on which it feeds. Myrmecophaya tridac- 
tyJa, the gi*oal ant-eater, also known as the 
ant-bear or tamarioir. Is about 4 ft long, 
and the bushy tall, which serves as pro¬ 
tection against cold, about ft. As it 
w'alks it bends Its long and sharp claws 
beneath It, but it can use them In its 
defence. It produces a single offspring 
at a birth. Tnmandua and Cyclopes are 
other genera, both arboreal. 

Ant-lion, larva of the family Myr- 


meleonidae, of the order Neuroptera. 
The eggs are laid in loose sand, and when 
the larva has appeared it forms a conical 
pit, at the bottom of wliich it bides, and 
seizes upon any small insect, such as on 
ant, which may fall Into It. By means 
of its legs it throws sand on its victim to 
boston Its fall, and by means of its man¬ 
dibles, which communicato with the 
alimentary canal, it holds It firmly and 
absorbs Its juices, then throws away the 
body. The mature insect lias 4 wings. 
It is unknown in England, but is found 
in various parts of Europe and America. 



ANT-LION 

Ant-thrush, or Ant-catcher, spocles of 
I>erc.hing bird belonging to the family 
Formicariidae. As their name Implies 
they feed largely on ants. These birds, 
which range in size from a joy to a wren, 
are found in central and S. America. 

Antacids in medicine, substances which 
have the power of neutralising or counter¬ 
acting acids in the gastric Juices or 
excreta. The most Important ore caustic 
soda and potasli, with their carbonate, 
bicarbouates, acetates, and citrates; 
ammonia and magnesia, with their 
preparations; bismuth subcarbonate. 
More recently aluminium hydroxide has 
been used as an antacid. Some of these, 
like soda and aluminium, act directly upon 
the gastric membrane; others, like the 
acetates and citrates, act indirectly 
through the blood, being converted Into 
carbonates. The direct A. are used In 
dyspepsia, where it is required to counter¬ 
act the excessive acidity of the stomach; 
and t he Indirect in gout, where the excess 
of uric acid in the blood Is to be counter¬ 
acted. 

Antaeus, son of Poseidon and Gaea. 
Libyan giant invincible at wrestling until 
overcome by Hercules. 

Antakya, see Antioch. 

Antaloidas, Spartan soldier and diplo¬ 
matist, who succeeded in undermining 
the friendly relations between Athens and 
Persia, in the 4th cent. BC. and who later, 
by his naval operations in the Hellespont, 
forced Athens, in 386 bc, to aocopt the 
peace of A. By this treaty all Asia 
Minor was to be under Persian rule, and 
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all the Gk cities, except Lemnos, Imbros, 
and Scyros, became independent. 

Antalkalis, substances which neutralise 
alkalis, such as acids. 

Antalya, formerly Adalia, anct Attalia, 
seaport of Turkey on the Gulf of A. 
Built on the slope of a hill, the streets rise 
in tiers above one another, facing the 
harbour. It exports fruit, timber, and 
wheat. Its former importance as a port 
has been greatly lessened by the extension 
of railways and the unsuitability of its 
harbour for modern steamers. Pop. 
about 28,000. 

Antar, Arabian warrior and poet of the 
6th cent. A poem by him is one of the 
7 to 10 called MoaUdkdt and he is the 
hero of a medieval romance, trans. into 
English by Terrick Hamilton, 1819. This 
romance gives a description of the 
manners and customs of the Bedouin 
Arabs, 

Antarctic and Antarctica, circum¬ 
polar S. continent of roughly 5J million 
sq. m. It has tws yet no permanent settle¬ 
ments, hut divs. have been named: 
Alexander Land, Coats Land, Dronning 
Maud Land, Ellsworth Highland, Enderby 
Land, Graham Land, Kaiser Wilhelm II 
Land, Kemp Land, King Edward VII 
Land, King George V Land, Mac- 
Robertson Land, Marie Byrd Land, Oates 
Land, ITincesa Elizabeth Land, Queen 
Mary Land, Ross Sea Dcpondcncy, Terre 
Ad6iio, Victoria Land, Wilkes Land. The 
Brit. Commonwealth has claimed three- 
quarters of Antarctica, an area between 3 
and 4 million sq. m. There are r> main 
A. sectors: the Falkland Is. Depen¬ 
dencies, administered from the Brit. 
Colonial Office; the Ross Sea Dependency, 
governed by New Zealand; the vast prov. 
claimed by Australia in 1933, when Sir 
Douglas Mawson (q.v.) took possession of 
a large sector of Antarctica; Norway in 
1939 annexed Dronning Maud Land 
stretching from the border of the Falk¬ 
land Is. Dependencies in the W. to the 
border of the Australian A. Dependency in 
the E.—i.e. between 20® W. and 45® E.— 
together with the land within this coast 
and its territorial waters. The ter, is of 
great importance for the Norwegian 
whaling industry. The fifth sector (Mario 
Byrd Land and Ellsworth Highland) is 
yet unclaimed, since the Americans, who 
have mostly explored it, neither make nor 
recognise territorial claims in Antarctica. 
The continent is covered by a vast ice 
sheet from which huge tabular i(*obcrgs, 
sometimes miles in width, break off and 
float out to sea. In winter the sea freezes 
to form sea ice many feet thick. The depth 
of the A. Ocean varies considerably. 
From the neighbourhood of Tierra del 
Fuego to Kerguelen Is. it is about 2500 
fathoms. Round the Pole at 60® S. it is 
over 2000 fathoms, while E. of Victoria 
Land it varies from 200 to 800 fathoms. 
Submarine ridges rise up at Graham 
Land to about 100 fathoms beneath the 
surface. Borchgrevink assigned to the 
magnetic pole the position of 73® 20' S. 
and 146® E., but the local attractions of 
volcanic rocks and magnetic storms made 
his observations erroneous, and Profs. 


Mawson, Maokay, and David have 
subsequently located It with more proba¬ 
bility at 72® 25' S. 155® IG' W. on the 
inland ice some 7000 ft above sea level. 
Some mt ranges (o.g. I’riuce Charles 
Mts, Australian A. ter.) and isolated 
peaks (nunataks) pierce the land ice and 
sometimes roach 14,000 ft. Some parts 
are known to have copper and coal 
deposits; but the cofistal lands ore chiefly 
important for the whaling fisheries. 
There is a considerable poj). of animals 
either living in or dependent on the sea 
(penguins, sea-otters, whales, plankton, 
sharks, etc.), but only lichens exist on 
land. Most of Antarctica has been photo¬ 
graphed from the air, but serious mapping, 
with ground control, has only been accom¬ 
plished (since 1943) by the Falkland Is. 
Dependencies Survey. 

Some day a delicate task may await 
the International Court at The Hamie or 
elsewhere in adjudicating on the claims to 
the S. Polar continent which in recent 
years have been pressed with increas¬ 
ing insistence. Commander Byrd, for 
example, set out in Jan. 1940 from New 
Zealand for Antarctica, among his aims 
being the consolidation of the work of 
previous Ainer. explorers with a view to 
making formal territorial claims to some 
050,000 sq. m. of Antarctica. Until lately 
previous exploration bos been the com¬ 
monly accepted principle. Thus Norway, 
in making largo claims in 1939, took care 
to avoid inclusion of parts discovered by 
Britain in the W. or by Australia in the 
E., just as Australia, in delimiting the 
regions charted by Sir Douglas ivlawson. 
left a gap where tlm naino of Terre Ad61ie 
(Fr.) boars witness to the exploration of 
D'Urvillo in 1840. An added difilculty 
stibsequently arose from a new type of 
claim. Both in the Arctic and in the 
A. it has been suggested that nations 
whoso shores border on the oceans in 
question should draw lines from their 
E. and W. extremities to the Pf>les and 
claim all in bctw'een. On this b^isis 
Argentina would gain a S. Polar section 
that would strike straight across regions 
charted by Groat Britain and tbo IJ.S.A. 
But a final element of confusion is 
added to the whole question hecfiuse, if 
it were referred to tlio judgment of the 
International Court of Justice, that court 
would be bound to find that till now inter¬ 
national law has taken no account of any 
claim to ter. that was not backed bv 
I)orinanent settlement, and that as no 
country has yet found It worth while tx> 
keep a permanent pop. in that inhospit¬ 
able land all claims alike are spurious. 
Settlement of the case U.K. v. Chile and 
Argentina, over claims to the Falkland Ts. 
Dependencies, was attempted by the U.K. 
at The Hague in 195(?. I’he case was 
removed from the list, since neither 
Argentina nor Chile recoguisod the court’s 
jurisdiction. The activity of many 
nations during the International Geo¬ 
physical Year (1957-8) in setting up bases 
mr Simultaneous scientific observations, 
and especially the new Soviet interest, 
after more than 100 years’ lapse since 
13ellmg8hau.sen’a voyage (q.v.), will most 
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probably lead to further claims and 
counter-claims. See Polar Record, 1931-; 
E. W. H. Christie* 7%e Antarciio Problem, 
1951; F. A. Simpson (ed.). The Ant¬ 
arctic To-day, New Zealand, 1952. 

Antarotio Exploration. The hist, of 
A. E. may be said to begin with Capt. 
James Cook’s voyages In the Resolution 
and Adventure, 1772-5, though Bouvet, 
Dalrymplo, and others had done some¬ 
thing to dispel the illusion of a S. Atlantic 
continent stretching to tropical lats. 

It is impossible here to describe in any 
detail the voyages before 1874, but Ross 
in H.M.S. Erebus and H.M.S. Terror 
discovered and explored Victoria Land 
(1839-43), naming numerous is. and 
capos. The Challenger in 1874, com¬ 
manded by Nores, was the first steamer 
to cross the A. circle, but though Nares 
went only to 66® S. southward of Ker¬ 
guelen Is. the marine flora he collected 
and his recorded sounding and other 
information enabled Sir John Murray to 
draw numerous valuable inferences as to 
the existence and trend of an A. continent. 
The circle was not again crossed until 
1893, when Evensen in the Hertha sighted 
Alexander Land, reaching 69® 10' S. 
76® 12' W. In 1894 Christensen reached 
74® S. at Coulraan Is., finding that the sea 
was easily navigable to the S. Landing 
near Cape Adare, his party were the first 
people to set foot on what is generally 
believed to be the A. continent. In 1898 
funds were raised to organise the expedi¬ 
tion of the Belgica, which in Jan. of that 
year left Staten Is. for the A. The geo¬ 
graphical results were poor so far os land 
discovery or penetration towards the Pole 
was contjernod, but soundings estab. the 
existence of a continental shelf of groat 
breadth connected with land to the S. 
In 1900 Borchgrevink (q.v.) with his party 
of the Southern Cross landed on Possession 
Is. and on the mainland at the base of Mt 
Melbourne. With the aid of sledges and 
dogs he advanced S. to 78® 50'. The 
next year the Discovery, equipped under 
the supervision of 81r Clements Markham, 
under the command of Commander R. F. 
Scott, K.N., left Cowes with Lt. (later .Sir 
Ernest) Shackleton, Dr Wilson, and others 
on board. The cxi)edition during 1901-4 
discovered King Edward VII Land, a 
vast stretch of the austral continent 
reaching from 152® to 157® K.; and 
ascended the glacial sheet fee of Victoria 
Land, touching, after a 300*m. journey, an 
altitude of over 9000 ft in 77® 39' S. 
146® E. The work of this expedition, 
together with the contemporaneous 
voyages of Nordonakjdld, who explored 
Palmer Land, and of tine Ger. expedition 
under Drygalski, and the somewhat later 
ounioy of Dr Charcot in 1904 to W. 
^alrner Land, confirmed the theory of the 
existence of an A. continent whicn, until 
Bruce discovered Coats Ijand in 74® S. 
24® W., directly opposite S. Victoria Land, 
had begun to be disbelieved. In 1908-9 
Sir Ernest Shackleton carried out the 
brilliant scientific, geodetic, and geo- 

M eal discoveries which earned for 
8 knighthood. He travelled nearly 
2000 ra., and ascertained the nature and 

E.E. I 


extent of the Groat Barrier and reached a 
glacier-capped plateau of 11,000 ft 
elevation in 88® 23' S. 162® W., approach¬ 
ing within 100 m. of the Pole. The next 
year Capt. Scott set out on hts tragic 
second journey to the Pole. In the mean¬ 
time Amundsen, the celebrated N. Pole 
explorer, reached the Pole on 16 Dec. 1911. 
Scott also reached the Pole, only to find 
when he did so that Amimdsen had 
preceded him {see Scott, Robert 
Falcon). In Jan. 1913 Lt. Filohner, in 
command of a Ger. expedition, reported 
the discovery of Prinz Lultpoidland and 
Kaiser Willielm II Land. Prof, (now Sir 
Douglas) Mawson set out in the Aurora 
in 1911 with Dr Mertz to gain additional 
knowledge of those lands which lie close 
along the arc of the A. circle due S. of 
Australia between S. Victoria Land and 
Kaiser Wilhelm II Land (where the Oauss 
Ger. exi>editlon had its winter quarters in 
1902-3), a tract which had scarcely been 
touched since the voyages of Balleny, 
Wilkes, and D’Urville. Sir Douglas 
Mawson has done much to delineate the 
A. plateau from the N., and the installa¬ 
tion nearly 40 years ago of 2 wireless 
stations in communication with the Gov. 
Meteorological Office of Australia, on lands 
never before sighted, proved of great value 
as a means of warning ships and agricul¬ 
turists and others, especially in Australia, 
of the approach of blizzards and storms. 

No explorer has yet crossed the A. 
continent. Shackleton in 1914 proposed 
to make the attempt, as did Bruce In 
1908, but the expense Involved in such 
an expedition was prohibitive. At the end 
of 1928 Commander Byrd set out at the 
head of an Amer. expedition for a com¬ 
prehensive exploration of the A. conti¬ 
nent, and after establishing a base in 
the Bay of Whales made aeroplane 
flights. He took photographs during his 
flight over the S. Pole and obtained much 
new scientific information on meteorology, 
geology, etc. Meanwhile the Brit. ‘Dis¬ 
covery Committee’ (q.v.) organised whal¬ 
ing research expeditions in these waters, 
both in the wooden ship Discovery and 
in the new steel ship Discovery 11, the 
main object of these expeditions being 
the utilitarian one of checking the 
threatened disappearance of the whole 
as a commercial asset by supplementing 
our existing knowledge of its migrations 
and breeding. At the end of 1928 Sir 
Hubert Wilkins, using Deception Is. as 
a base, flew over Graham Land, proving 
that it was not part of the main moss of 
the A. continent. In 1934 Adm. Byrd 
claimed to have discovered extensions 
of Little America which ho named 
Marie Byrd Land and described as giving 
evidence of important coal deposits some 
200 ra. from tne S. Pole. Lincoln Ells¬ 
worth, the Amer. explorer, with a Brit, 
pilot, Herbert Hollick-Kenyon, left New 
Zealand towards the end of Nov, 1935 
for a research flight, reaching Little 
America by sledge, after which their 
wireless sots failed and nothing further 
was heard of them till mid Jan., when 
they were rescued by the R.R.S. Dis¬ 
covery 11. They had flown some 2000 m. 

♦m 
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to Adm. Bsrrd^s base on the Ross Soa 
before l>einBr forced down. In the same 
year Norwo^an explorers are said to have 
found new land between 80-45® E, lonsr. 
and 67-50® S. lat. and 73® E. long?, and 
69-10® S. lat. in the Enderby quadrant, 
which they named Ii»??rld Christens Land. 
Early in 1937 Lars Christenson, the 
Norwegian explorer, accompanied by M. 
Widcroe, as pilot, reported the discovery 
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THE BARNE GLACIER, VICTORIA LAND 

A photograph by Herbert Footing, taken 
during Scott’s last expedition to the 
Antarctic. 


of a range of rots between the 35th and 
40th deg. of long., the highest peak of 
which was 4500 ft. They dropped the 
Norwegian flag at a point 38*^ E. and 
69-30® S. New mountainous country 
with peaks rising to 10,000 ft was soon 
running from 26® E. and 71-30® S. for 
some 200 m. westward. Between 1935 
and 1937 the l>iscovery II circumnavi¬ 
gated the A. continent, covering a dis¬ 
tance of 50,000 ra.. Investigating the 
distribution of whales in the whole 
re^on, besides taking observations of the 
hydrology and biology of the Ross Sea. 
The prin. geographical feature discovered 
by the Brit. Graham Land expedition 
under Mr John Rymill, which left 
London in 1934, has been named King 


George V Sound. This sound separates 
Graham Land from Alexander I Land 
and at its mouth is 15 m. wide, extending 
some 250 m. in a southerly direction 
before turning W. 

There were sev. A. expeditions during 
and following the Second World War, the 
largest being fi'om the IT.S.A. Brit, 
explorers and scientists of the Falkland 
Is. Dependencies Survey commenced in 
1944 a systematic survey of all aspects of 
their sector and research into human 
adaptation to low temps. The Brit.- 
Scandinavian Antarctic Expedition estab. 
a base at Maudheim in Dronning Maud 
Land. In 1956 Brit, expeditions estab. 
themselves on the shores of the Weddell 
Sea in preparation for the A. observations 
to bo made in the International Geo¬ 
physical Year, 1957-8, when Brit., Amer., 
Russian, !>., Norwegian, Jap., and 
Argentinian expeditions plan to work In 
the A. and the first crossing of the conti¬ 
nent Is to be attempted by Brit. Common¬ 
wealth parties. See also Antarctic. 

See James Cook, A Voyage towards the 
South Pole and Rcntnd the World, 1777 ; 
J. Weddell, Voyage towards the Smith Pole, 
1825; D. D’Urville, Voyage an P6le siid 
(29 vols.), Paris, 1841-5; J. C. Ross, A 
Voyage of IHscomry and Research in the 
Southern and Antarctic Regions, 1847; 
C. E. Borchgrevink, First on the Antarctic 
Continent, 1901; L. Bornacchi, To the 
South Polar Regions, 1901; R. F. Scott, 
Voyage of the * Discovery f (2 vols.), 1905; 
Sir K. H. Shackleton, The Heart of the 
Antarctic (2 vols.), 1909; Sir I). Mawson, 
The Home of the blizzard, 1915; C. R. 
Markham, The Lands of Silence, 1921; 
A. W. Greely, 'The Polar Regions in the 
'Twentieth Century, 1929; C. E. Laseron, 
South with Mawson, 1948; Lord Mount- 
evans, 'The Desolate. Antarctic, 1950; 
E. W. II. Christie, 'The Antarctic Problem, 
1951. 

Antares, name of a bright star, Alpha 
Scorpionis, which is about 330 light-yimrs 
distant. Its diameter is 430 times tliat 
of the sun but its mass is only 25 times 
the sun’s moss, and hence its density must 
be extremely small. It has given its 
name to the ‘Antarian’ type, i.e. those 
stars whoso spectra contain a number of 
dark bands, sharp on the violet end and 
fading off at the red end. 

Antecedent: 1. In grammar, the sub¬ 
stantive to which a relative refers. 

2. In logic, (a) the first of 2 propositions 
in an enthyrncme, or syllogism In which 
one promise is 8upi)reHsod. The second 
proposition is called the ‘consequent.’ 
Thus in ‘Every man is mortal; therefor© 
every king is mortal,’ ‘Every man is 
mortal’ is the A., and ‘every king Is 
mortal’ is the consequent; (6) the 
conditional part of a conditional or 
hyi>othetical propositioii, c.g. in ‘If 
luxury prevails, kingdoms must decay,* 
‘ If luxury prevails’ is the A. 

3. In mathematics, the first of the 2 
terms of a ratio. Thus in the proportion 
2 : 4 : ; 8 ; 16, 2 and 8 are A.s, and 4 and 
16 are consequents. 

Antediluvian (Imt. ante, before; dilu¬ 
vium, Hood), word used in speaking of 
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anTtbliifir which la supposed to have 
exteted or happened before the Flood. 
In palaeontology it is not used with the 
biblical algrnificanoe, as science does not 
recognise a universal flood» but with the 
sense of having existed before the trans¬ 
formation of the earth by water. In this 
connection, however, it is to be noted 
that recent excavators at Ur and Kish, in 
Mesopotamia, have found proofs of a 
flood having occurred there and that the 
Inhab. after it differed from those that 
preceded It. The 10 A. patriarchs were 
Adam, Seth, Enos, Cainan, Mahalaleol, 
Jared, Enoch, Methuselah, Lamocrh, 
and Noah. The term is now used gener¬ 
ally in irony to describe anything of great 
antiquity, 

Anteflxa (Lat. ante, before;/teoe.flxed), 
blocks with vertical fronts placed along 
the top of a cornice in classicial buildings 
to hide the ends of the Joint tiles. They 
were usually ornamented with a flower, 
leaf, head, or group of figures. The word 
was also applied to small projecting 
ornaments on friezes. 

Antelope, name applied to many bovlds 
of the order Artiouactyla. It is most 
proporlj’^ used in speaking of the A)Uilope, 
or Indian black-buck, but it is often used 
in connection with the Antilocapra, N. 
Amor, prongbuck, or prong-horned A., 
which constitutes in Itself the family 
Aiitilocapridae and Is the sole species. 
A.8 are, however, confined to the family 
Bovidae, which do not shed their hollow 
horns; the AntllocApridae, however, shed 
their horns, which are branched. Among 
the Bovidae ai'C included sheep, goats, 
and oxen, and the A.s nui.y almost be 
regarded as any of the animals which 
cannot be considered as any of these. 
They are found in immense numbers In S. 
Africa, and also in other continents, but 
are totsilly absent in Australia; in many 
COSOS reckless hunting has practica.lly 
exterminated genera which wore ex¬ 
tremely numerous. They are graceful 
creatures living in the plains (exception¬ 
ally on mountains, e.g. chamois), have 
rounded or lyrato horns present in all 
mal(?8, thoiigli not in all females, and 
generally there Is a curious tear gland 
nlletl with w’axy matter beneath the eyes. 
They are dependent on their swift flight 
for their safety, as their horns provide 
small means of defence. 

Among the numerous animals grouped 
under the term A. are the gnus, elands, 
harteboewts, addax, klipspriugors, cha¬ 
mois, gazelles, chirus (serows), pallas, 
saigas, nilgais, au<i koodoos; the bless- 
boks, duikerboks, black-bucks, springboks, 
watcr-buciks. bonteboks, reedbucks, gems- 
boks, stoinbocks, grysboks, bushbucks; 
tbo royal, sable, roan, equine, Baker's, 
and harnessed A.s. 

Tbo royal A., or Ncotragus. Includes 
only one species, ami the females are 
hornless; it is about the size of a bare. 
The sable, roan, eqxiine, and Baker’s 
A.s belong to the genus llippotragus (with 
the oxtluct blaubok), and greatly resemble 
the addax; they are lai*ge animals, and 
both males and females carry long horns. 
The harnessed A.s constitute the genus 


TrageUxphns, to which the bushbucks 
belong; they are the largest of the A.s, 
usually only the males have horns, their 
faces are marked and their beautiful 
bodies are striped as if they bore harness. 
For characteristics of the gnu, eland, etc., 
see under their respective headimrs. 
Consult P. L. Sclater and O. Thomas, The 
Book of Antelopes, 1894-1900. 

Antenna, see Aerial. 

Antennae (Lat. antenna, a sail-yard), 
popularly known as horns or feelers, are 
the anterior appendages on the heads of 
some arthropods, namely the crus¬ 
taceans, insects, and m 3 rriapods. In 
insects there arc always 2, but crabs and 
lobsters have 4 or more. They vary 
greatly in length, form, and comparative 
thickness, and may have over 100 Joints; 
they form tubes carrying auditory, sen¬ 
sory, and olfactory nerves. 

Antonor: 1. Athenian sculptor of the 
6th cent. BC. lie made the bronze figures 
of liarmodius and Aristogiton, which 
were carried away to Persia by Xerxes In 
480 BC. They were restored to Athens 
by Alexander the Great. Two bases 
signed by him have been found In the 
Acropolis. 

2. The wise Trojan who advised that 
Helen should be sent back to her husband, 
and advocated peace. There are legends 
that he betrayed Troy to the Greeks, and 
founded another city on its site, or 
migrated to Gyrene, or founded Patavium. 

Antequera, Sp. tn in the prov. of 
M&laga, with a Moorish castle and sev. 
old churches. There are textile mills, 
iron foundries, and a trade in agric. 
produce and oil. Pop. 41,900. 

Anthelion, phenomenon observed by 
a person whoso shadow is cast upon a 
moist surface, such as a cloud, fog, or 
dewy grass; around the shadow are sev. 
concentric rings, luminous and coloured, 
shading into white at the edge. Also 
known as Brocken Spectre. 

Anthelmintics, medicines which destroy 
or cause the expulsion of worms, as 
santonin for the round worm; koiisso, 
kamala, male fern, turpentine, areca 
nut, and pomegranate for the tape and 
broad worms; injections of salt, tannin, 
quassia, alum, iron, etc., for the thread¬ 
worm; and thymol for Ankylostoma 
duode.uaXe, 

Anthemion (from Gk anthos, r flower), 
conventional ornament derived from the 
flower of the acanthus (q.v.), resembling 
honcysuckh*, and carved on Greek ante- 
fixac (q.v.) and cornices. 

Anthemis, genus of the Compositao, of 
which the Brit, species are known as 
camomilo (q.v.); they possess medicinal 
pr<»pertie8. A. arvensis, A. cotula (may¬ 
weed), and A. nobilis grow in fields and on 
commons. A. tinctoria is used in fYanoe 
for a yellow dye. 

Anthemius (0th cent, ad), Gk mathe¬ 
matician and architect, h. Tralles In 
Lydia. Ho began the rebuilding of St 
Sophia in Constantinople for the Emperor 
Justinian, the church having been 
destroyed by fire in 631; it w^as completed 
by Isldorus of Miletus in 537. He wrote 
sev. mathematical treatises. 
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Anthems, type of sacred music of the 
Anglican Ohuroh, for voices, sometimes 
with solo parts and usually accompauied 
by the organ. Not being part of the 
liturgy, yet desired for performance 
during a service, they are In that respect 
the counterpart of the motet In the 
Catholic Church. Tw'o types are known: 
the full A., which are exclusively choral, 
and the verse A., which contain passages 
or even complete pieces for a solo voice. 
Byrd, Gibbons, and other Elizabethans 
wrote great A., and those by Purcell stand 
out magnificently in the Restoration 
period, but can no longer be performed 
m church, being orchestrally accom¬ 
panied. Later anthem-writers include 
Clarke, Croft, Greene, and Boyce, and in 
more modern times, Stanford. 

Anthems, National, see National. 

Anther, pollen-bearirig body at the 
tip of the filament of a stamen. It is 
united to the filament by means of a 
connective; and A., filament, and con¬ 
nective form the stamen. The A. 
consists of 2 A.-lobes, sometimes of 1, 
each containing 2. sometimes many, 
pollen-sacs, which burst open when ripe 
to free the pollen. It is said to be 
veraeUxU if it swings on the filament (as in 
grasses), dorsifixed or baeifixed if im¬ 
movable. In some plants, e.g. daisy and 
potato, the A.8 cohere, while the fila¬ 
ments are free; this is called the ayn- 
genesiotts or synantherous condition. 

Anthooyanin, in botany, name of a 
complex group of pigments which, in the 
main, give to red and blue flowers, etc., 
their peculiar colours. The red colour of 
roses, poppies, and geranium flowers, as 
well as of the roots of beets and radishes, 
is due to A. Similarly, the blue colour of 
violet, larkspur, and cineraria flowers, as 
also of the fruits of grape-vines and bil¬ 
berry bushes, is due to A, Again, it is 
due to the development of a red A. pig¬ 
ment that many leaves derive their 
autumnal redness. The different colours 
of flowers and of fruits are due to the 
varying colour of the cell-sap and also to 
the dfilerent distribution of the cells 
containing the coloured cell-sap, also to 
the different combinations of dissolved 
colouiing matter with the yellow, orange, 
or red chromoplasts and the green 
chloroplasts. Like litmus, some A.s are 
blue or violet in an alkaline solution and 
red or reddish in an acid solution. Under 
certain conditions they are also dark red, 
dark blue, and even blackish blue. 
Alkalis, too, frequently change the 
colour to green. WiUstfttter’s researches 
have extended our knowledge of the 
chemical constitution of A.s. They are 
glucosides, i.e. compounds of glucose 
with other substances known as ant ho- 
cyanidins, into which they can be de¬ 
composed by boiling with acids (hydroly¬ 
sis). Thus cyanin, the blue colouring 
matter of the cornflower and the first A. 
to be studied by Willstfttter, yields on 
hydrolysis 2 molecules of glucose and 
oyanidin. The other fundamental antho- 
cyanidins besides oyanidin itself are pelar- 

? ronidin (in the geranium) and dolphinidin 
In the larkspur). A large number of 


compounds of glucose with these 3 parent 
substances oyanidin, pelargonldin, and 
delphinidin are possible, giving a wide 
range of colours in different flowers. The 
anthooyanldins are closely related to 
flavones, yellow pignments of wide occui - 
renoe in plants. Blood-coloured leaves, 
such as those of the copper beech, owe 
their characteristic appearance to the 
combined presence of green chlorophyll 
and A.; when such leaves are boiled in 
water the A. is dissolved, leaving chloro¬ 
phyll, so that the leaves turn CTeen in 
colour. See M. Wheldale. Antnocyanin 
Pigments of Plants, 1916, and L. T. Hogben, 
Pigmentary Effector System. 1924. 

Anthology, compound Gk word, used 
metaphorically, which means literally a 
‘collection of flowers.’ This title is 
applied to a work which is a collection of 
select extracts or choice passages from 
various branches of literature, but more 
generally the term is restricted to oolleo 
tions of short or lyrical poems. Most 
co\mtries have their poetic A.s, Asiatic 
literature being extremely rich in them. 
To Confucius is attributed the compila¬ 
tion of the Chinese Shi'King (Book of 
Songs), and it is claimed for it that it is 
the oldest A. in the world. Rfickert 
pub. a Ger. trans. of it in 1833, and his 
countryman. Von Hammer-PurgstalJ, ren¬ 
dered in 1818 a similar service by intro¬ 
ducing Persian literature to the W. By 
far the most important A. is the Gk A. 
The first collection of Gk poems, called 
the Stephanos (Garland), was made by 
Meleager, a Syrian 6. at Gadara at an 
uncertain date, but probably about the 
end of the 2nd cent. no. It included 
poems by 46 poets, among them being 
Sappho, and, as is not an uncommon 
thing in A.s—their compilers being but 
human—a few poems by the editor. This 
work was added to by succeeding editors, 
whose MSS. have been lost, the earliest 
and fullest of the extant versions being 
that of Constantinus Cephalas, a gram¬ 
marian who fl. in the middle of the 10th 
cent. AD. It contained excerpts from 
more than 300 poets, and the poems 
ranged from the 7 th cent, bo to the 10th 
cent. AD. Early in the 14th cent. 
Maximus Planudes clumsily revised this 
beautiful collection of Cephalas, abridg¬ 
ing, rearranging, and even altering. For 
300 years his was the only Gk A. known, 
but in 1606 Salmosius rediscov^ored the A. 
of Cephalas in the library of the counts 
palatine at Heidelberg, whence it is called 
the Palatine A. There wiis no A. among 
the anct Romans, and it was not until 
1573 that Scaliger pub. In Leyden an imi¬ 
tation of the (xk A. under the title Catn- 
lecta Veterum Poetarum. Other editors of 
Lat. A.s are IMtthous (Paris, 1.590) and 
Peter Bnrmann (Amsterdam, 1759 and 
1773). That of RIoso (1870) contained 
nearly 1000 poems. 

Among the earliest Eng. A.s wert' 
TottePs Miscellany, 1559, England's Par^ 
nassns, 1600, and England's Uelicon. 
1602. Eng. verso from the Elizabethan 
poets down to Wordsworth has been col¬ 
lected in F. T. Palgrave’s OoldenTreasury. 
By many this Is regarded as the standard 
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Eng. A., and tindoubtedly as a pioneer in 
this fiela it may be said to have influenced 
its successors. The Oxford Book of Eng- 
lish Verse was ed. by Sir A. T. Quiller* 
Couch, who profited by the mistakes of 
his predecessor, and in it are included 
many beautiful numbers the omission of 
which by Palgrave is difficult to account 
for. Such omissions included Coleridge’s 
Kvbla Khan and Keats’s Ode on a Grecian 
Um. The range of the Oxford Book 
is from 1250 down to 1918 in strict 
chronological order of birth. The total 
number of poems is 967. Other modern 
Brit, A.s are Allan Kamsay, Tea-Table 
Miscellany, 1724-40; Percy’s Reliques of 
Ancient English Poetry, 176r); Thomas 
(’ampbeU, Specimens of British Poets, 
1841; T. H. Ward, English Poets, 1883; 
F. Locker Lampson, Lyra Elegantiarum, 
1867 (rev. 1891); W. B. Yeats, A Book of 
Frish Verse, 1895 (revised 1900 as Modem 
Irish Poetry)] Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch, 
The Oxford Book of Victorian Verse, 1912; 
Poems of T'o-day, of the Eng. Association 
(4 series. 1915, 1922, 1938, 1951); Robert 
Bridges, The Spirit of Man, 1916; Sir A. 
Methuen, An Anthology of Modem Verse, 
1921; Sir Henry Newbolt, An English 
Anthology of Prose and Poetry, 1921; T. 
Caldwell, The Golden Book of Modem 
English Poetry, 1922; Sir A. C. Quiller- 
Couch, The Oxford Book of English Prose, 
1925; Grace llhys, A Celtic Anthology, 
1927; O. Bullett, The English Galaxy of 
Shorter Poems, 1933; M. Roberts, The 
Faber Book of Modem Verse, 1936; W. B. 
Yeats, The Oxford Book of Modem Verse, 
1936; G. Lacey May, English Religious 
J'erse, 1937; w. H. Auden, Oxford Book 
of Light Verse, 1938; Lord David CecU, 
The Oxford Book of Christian Verse, 1940; 
Edith Sitwell, Anthology (verse from 
Chaucer to Hardy), 1940; Hugh Macdiar- 
inld. I'he Golden Treasury of Scottish 
Poetry, 1941; C. Day Lewis and L. A. G. 
Strong, A New Anthology of Modern Verse, 
1920-1940, 1941; R. Cliurch and M. M. 
Hozinan, Poems of Our Time, 1945; 
M. Llndstiy, Modern Scottish Poetry, 1946; 
I). Young, Scottish Verse, 1851-1951, 
1952; C. Day Lewis and J. Lehmann, 
The Chatto Book of Modern Poetry, 
1956; while among Amor. A.s should ho 
mentioned E. C. Stedman, American 
Anthology (1787-1899), 1900; Bliss Car¬ 
man, The Oxford Book of American Verse, 
1927; Louis lintermeyer, American Poetry 
from the Beginning to Whitman, 1931; 
H. H. Clark, Major AmcHcan Poets, 1936; 
F. O. Matthiesson, The Oxford Book of 
American Verse (a new collection), 1950. 

Anthon. Charles (1797-1867), Amer. 
classical scholar, 6. New York. He was 
called to the Bar in 1819, appointed 
adjunct prof, of anct languages in 
c’olumbin College in 1820, and prin. prof, 
in 1835. He ed. Lempri^re’s Classical 
Dictionary in 1841 and compiled a 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities 
in 1843. 

Anthony, St, sec Antony, St. 

Anthony, Susan Brownell (1820-1906), 
Amer. reformer, b, Adams, Massachusetts, 
of Quaker parents, and taught in a New 
York school from 1835 to 1850. She was 


a zealous agitator for total abstluexiioe and 
the abolition of slavery* and. after the 
Civil war of 1861-5, for female suffra^. 
In 1868 she founded the Revolution; she 
was one of the authors of a History of 
Woman Suffrage, 1881-7, See her life 
by Ida Harper, 1898. 

Anthophyllite (Gk anthos, flower; 
phullon, leaf), mineral belonging to the 
Amphiboles (q.v.), containing silicate of 
magnesium and of iron. It is of a 
brownish-yellow colour, has a pearly 
lustre, and its structure is fibrous. It is 
metamorphio, 

Anthospermum Aethiopioum, or amber 
tree, is a small S. African evergreen shrub, 
of a genus of Rubiaceae, allied to ooflee, 
needing a heated greenhouse in Britain. 

Anthoxanthum, genus of grasses 
(Gramineae) of which the species A, 
odoratum is known to farmers as sweet 
vernal grass. It has pale yellowish- 
green flowers and only 2 stamens; the 
stems contain coumarin, which causes 
the fragrance of new-mown hay. 

Anthozoa (Gk anthos, flower; zdon, 
animal), class of Ooelenterata which 
includes corals, madrepores, and aea- 
anemonos. All inhabit the sea, usually 
In the warm climates. They are synony¬ 
mous with the Actinozoa. 

Anthracene (CuHio)* substance pre¬ 
pared from coal-tar. The coal-tar is 
subjected to fractional distillation; the 
fraction up to 170*' consists of crude 
naphtha, from 170*' to 230® oarbolio oil is 
separated, from 230® to 270® creosote oil 
is separated, and above 270® the distillate 
is A. oU, whilst the residue in the still is 
pitch. The crude A. oil is cooled, the 
crystalline A. paste being filtered to 
obtain 40 per cent A, a or b, depending 
on the parafiin content. This is purified 
by treatment with high boiling-point 
pyridine bases to give 90-2 per cent A. 
which is then sublimed to obtain 94-6 per 
cent A. 

A. is a crystalline solid, melting at 
213® C. and boiling at 351®. It is only 
slightly soluble in alcohol and ether, but 
is easily soluble in benzene. Its com¬ 
mercial importance arises from the fact 
that it is the basis of the manuf. of many 
important dyestuffs, the 94-5 per cent A. 
being used. 

Anthracite, or stone coal, a particularly 
hard and lustrous variety of coal, slow In 
ignition, but giving out an intense heat 
with little effusion of smoke. It is used 
for drying hops and malt; in blast 
furnaces where a high temp, is required; 
and for steam navigation purposes. 
It has been suggested that A. has been 
produced from vegetable matter that 
lias been more completely macerated and 
deprived of its putrescible constituents 
before submergence than that producing 
ordinary bituminous coal, or that the 
submergence took place in shallow water 
whore the plant substance was exposed 
to tlie oxidising influence of the edr, thus 
minimising the amount of hydrogen and 
carbon compounds. Most A.s contain 
90 per cent carbon, whilst bituminous and 
gas coals contain from 75 to 80 per cent of 
carbon, the remainder being made up of 
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hydrosron» oxygen* and nitrogen together 
with varying amounts of ash. 

A. is found in large quantities in 
Pennsylvania and in S. Wales, where 
more than half of the supply is exported 
for use on steamers in all parts of the 
world. 

Anthracotheres, large primitive pig¬ 
like artiodactyl mammals which are 
common in the middle Tertiary rocks of 
Europe and Asia. AnthrcLcotherium was 
a typical member. 

Anthraquinone (CiiHsOt)* organic sub¬ 
stance derived from anthracene by 
oxidation with chromic acid. It is manui. 
on the large scale by oxidising 94t-5 
per cent anthracene produced in the 
distillation of coal-tar with sodium 
bichromate and sulphiu-ic acid. The 
dried filtrate is heated at 100“ with 
concentrated sulphuric acid, by which 
means the Impurities are converted into 
soluble sulphates, so that the pm*e A. may 
be separated out. Another equally im¬ 
portant manufacturing process is that 
from the condensation of phthalio an¬ 
hydride and benzene. 

A. crystallises in light yellow needles, 
melts at 286“, and sublimes at higher 
temps, in sulphur-yellow prisms. It is 
insoluble In water, but soluble in acetic 
acid and to a lesser extent in benzene and 
other organic solvents. Its commercial 
importance lies in the fact that it is 
an important intennediate for the manuf. 
of many vat, acid, and disperse dyes. 
The elucidation of its structure by 
Zinckeard Fittig paved the way for the 
synthesis of alizarin and other important 
compounds. See also Dyk, 

Anthrax, acute, infectious disease, 
common to animals and man, caused by 
the Bacillus anthracis. It is also known 
as splenic fever, from the enlargement of 
that organ which invariably accompanies 
all types of A. 

The disease is widely distributed as it 
affects animals, but appears to be particu¬ 
larly associated with marshy diets. 
There are 2 forms, external and internal. 
External A. is accompanied by malignant 
pustules in all parts of the body, accom¬ 
panied by fever. They rapidly attain a 
great size, and general infection takes 

E lace, causing death within a few hours. 

aternal A. exhibits no reliable prornoni- 
torv symptoms in animals: the first indi¬ 
cation may bo sudden death or staggering 
followed by convulsions. If death does 
not take place at once, ultimate recovery 
is possible. The only protective measure 
is inoculation with A. serum. 

A. in man may also be external or 
internal. In external A. a small papule 
appears at the point of infection, which is 
usually a small wound on an exposed part. 
The papule increases in size, then breaks, 
leaving a dark blue or black scab. The 
scab gradually extends, may be cost off if 
recovery occurs, but is accompanied by 
general disturbances comprising fever 
and prostration leading to ultimate col¬ 
lapse in unfavourable oases. 

Internal A. is usually due to infected 
drinking-water or diseased meat. In¬ 
definite symptoms, such as headache and 


languor, are followed by gastro-lntestinal 
disturbances with bloody diarrhoea. 
Convulsions or spasms are followed by 
ooUapse. Certain cases of A. are trace¬ 
able to particular occupations, such as 
woolsorters’ disease, occurring among 
operatives in factories in whicli imported 
wool or hair, mostly from Russia and 
S. America, is sorted; and rag-pickers’ 
disease, occurring among the rag-sorters 
in paper-miUs near Graz. These latter 
forms affect the respiratory tract, causing 
septicaemio broncho-pneumonia, which 
is usually fatal. 

Where cases of A. have occurred in 
animals, the hair, hides, wool, and bodies 
should be burnt. Disinfection of the 
premises and prohibition of grazing in the 
infected area should bo made compulsory. 

Anthropoid Apes (Gk anthrdpos, man; 
eidf)8t resemblance) is a term sometimes 
applied to large monkeys of the family 
Anthropomorphidae or Simiidae, on ac¬ 
count of their morphological resemblance 
to man. They have no cheek-pouches 
or tails, are arboreal and omnivorous. 
There are extinct and fossil species, but 
there also occur living species in the 
gorilla, orang-outan, chimpanzee, and 
gibbon, which are found in the E. Indies 
and W. Africa. See T. H. Huxley, Man's 
Place in Nature, 1863; R. Hartmann, 
Anthropoid Ape8, 1883; R. M. and 
A. W. Y. Yerkes, Great Apes, 1929; 
Zuckermann, Functional Affinities of 
Man, Monkeys, and Apes, 1933. 

Anthropolatry (Gk anthrdpos, man, 
latria, worship), payment of divine 
honours to a human being, a term always 
used in a condemnatory sense (cf. 
Apotheosis). The charge of A. was 
brought against the heathen by the 
early Christians. 

Anthropology, the study of man, in¬ 
volving the consideration of man’s place 
in the animal kingdom as determined by 
his physical, mental, and moral character¬ 
istics, his hist, and development, the 
origin and growth of language, ethics, 
religion, and social institutions; the div. 
and subdiv. into races, nations, and 
castes, and all the manifold activities of 
which man is capable. The subject may 
be divided into 2 branches—the study 
of man as a physical individual (physical 
A. etc.), and of man as a member of 
society (social A., ethnology, ethno¬ 
graphy; sociology, archaeology, and lin¬ 
guistics are closely related). 

Physical anthropology aims at studying 
man as a physical member of a race, at 
studying the range of biological variation 
in mankind and at reconstructing man’s 
physical origins and development from 
the primates. Physical A. has spent 
much time trying to establish significant 
criteria, factors that are transmitted 
genetically and arc not affected by 
external considerations such os climate 
and disease. For a long time most 
attention was devoted to the skull and 
other skeletal material, because it w(us 
only upon such material that the poloeo- 
anthropologist could roly to reconstruct 
man’s development. This work has gone 
hand in hand with primatology. 
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The more important finds of fossil man 
include the 2 early types (often called 
Protoanthropio) of griant man exemplified 
by Meganthropua pdlaeojavanicuSt found 
in Java in 1941, and CHganiopUhecvs 
blacki, whose giant teeth were found in 
Chinese apothecaries’ shops: both these 
types were found by von Koenigswald. 
Then there are the paloeoantliropio typos, 
exemplified by Pilhecanthropvs erectus, 
‘Java Man,’ found in Java at various 
times between 1890 and 1939, by Dubois 
and von Koenigswald; other typos found 
in Java are homo rootijokeriensw and Itomo 
soloensia; Sinanthropus pekinensis, ‘Pe¬ 
king Man/ like Java Man of the Middle 
Pleistocene age but of more advanced 
type, wjis found in 1929. Homo Ithod^- 
eieTisis, found at Broken Hill in 1921, and 
Africanlhropiis njarasensis, found in 
Tanganyika in 1934, are from Africa and 
similar to the Java-Peking types; 
Heidelberg Man (q.v.) and Neanderthal 
Man (q.v.) ai'f* probably the Inst of 
the Pab»fH>afitlm>pic typi^s. Among the 
more important Neanthropic types arc 
the Oomagnon men, late contemporaries 
of the Neanderthal men, and found first 
at Cromagnon in iS. France in 18(>8; 
others were fiuuul at Mentone in 1872 and 
1992 and at Pa\Hand in Wales; othei*s 
include Grimaldi Man, skeletons of a 
woman and a child, the latter being 
stained with red ochre, the I'redmost 
people found near Brunn between 188S 
end 1928, and the Fonteclievade skulls 
found in 194 7 in (/harente, France, 
physically a late neanthropic type but of 
earlier date than the Neanderthal types, 
thus showing there was no n6cesHar>’ 
evolutionary sequence between the two; 
finds of Neanthropic typos In England 
include the London skull found in 102;>: 
Hwanscombo man. found in 193.5--0 in 
Kent; the Galley Hill skeleton, found near 
Bwanscombe in 1888 and which now 
seems much more recent than was once 
thought; and the Wallbrook skull found 
in London in 1943 near tlie site of the 
London skull. The once famous Pilt- 
dowui Man (q.v.) has now been discovered 
to have b(xui a forgery. It is now ac¬ 
cepted tliat many of the Neanthropic 
types pnalato some of the Palaeoun- 
thropic men, and the Neanderthal types 
show signs of greater cultural develop¬ 
ment (in the forms of implements found 
at the sitt^s and the signs of burial) than 
do many of the Neanthro?>lc typos. The 
older notion of linear development of 
man from primates must bo given up; 
man’s development has been rather 
multilineal, there being many centres of 
development and distribution. One such 
Is that of early Java man, through the 
later Wadjak man, found in 1889 by 
Dubois in Java, and the Australian 
Aborigines; a clear lino of development 
can be tmeed here, 'rbo same can be 
done in certain other cases elsewhere, as 
In the possible line of fossil remains found 
in S. Africa at Boskop, Florisbad, and 
elsowbere, wliich seem to represent the 
ancestors of the Bushman people. The 
earliest rouiaiiis in the Americas date 
from only some 2.'),000 years, their earliest 


inhab. presumably originating in Siberia 
and crossing the Bering Sea in recent 
times. 

The work of Boos (q.v.) and others on 
changes in skull measurements of Central 
and E. Europeans after a few generations 
In America showed that for classification 
of modem man skeletal criteria were 
inadequate, physical measurements of 
those sort apparently being aifocted by 
climatic and social conditions. Recently 
much attention has been given to finding 
more stable genetic criteria for the tracing 
of relationships between various types of 
man and for the comprehen<ling of the 
range of physical variation found in man 
to-day. The main criteria used have so 
far been those to do with blood types. 
Landsteiner and others first Isolated the 
blood types A, B, AB, and O, which have 
been used in Physical A. for racial 
classification. Later work htis been done 
on M, N, and MN types, on the Rhesus 
factor in blood, and on the sickle-cell 
trait, also in blood. The latter is now 
thought to have a connection with tho 
incidence of malaria and so not to bo 
suitable as a stable genetic factor. 
Other criteria are also being used in 
experimental work, such us the P.T.C. 
pciAction (ability to taste plienylthio- 
carbamide), which seems to be genetically 
determined. From none of those can a 
•(iinple clear clfAssilk ation of man be possi- 
nle due to the immense amount of racial 
intermixture and migration that has 
occurred: a pure ‘race’ does not exist 
aiiywlicre. But a body of knowledge as 
to origin, variation, and dispersal of typos 
of man is being assembled. 

iS'ocmf anthropolouu ethrudogy. 

Social A. is the study of human culture 
and the ways In which men are organized 
into societies and comraunities. It is 
u recent discipline and has developed 
from tho older ethnology, tho ‘study of 
peoples,’ which differ from and resemble 
one another in culture as well as in racial 
character. The ethnologist is concerned 
to chisslfy iieople on a cultural basis 
ind to discover their relationships and 
migrations in the past. 

Inspired by ideas of biological evolu¬ 
tion, and by the schemes of evolution of 
material artifacts which originated in the 
work of the archaeologist de Perthes, 
the early ethnologists tried to construct 
schemes of social evolution, to show the 
development of cultures. Of the-se per¬ 
haps the most important w^ere lawrvers, 
coucornod to show the development of 
political and allied institutions, and with 
a background of rigorous legal training 
which has made their work of formidable 
signiflcfinre. Such were the American, 
L. H. Morgan (q.v.), the English Sir H. 
Maine (q.v.) and J. F. McLennan, and the 
Swiss, J. J. Bachofen, wdioso Das Mutter- 
rerht, 1801, postulated an original stage 
of matriarchy in all societies and whose 
influence is not yet dead. 

In England Sir E. B. Tylor (q.v.) and 
Sir J. G, Frazer (q.v.) mark the end of 
wiiat may be called the ‘historioar phase 
of A. Both attempted to formulate 
stages of cultural evolution, and were 
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oonoerned partioiilarly with the origins 
and derelopment ot religion and magic. 
They were followed by many leaser 
workers such as Crawley, Marrett, and 
others, whose work is to-day regarded as 
of little importance. Their work was 
vitiated by the reliance on what has been 
called * conjectural history' and the com¬ 
parison of isolated traits of culture from 
many societies without a very rigorous 
imderstanding of the social matrix within 
which these traits acquire their true 
social significance. In England the 
work of the diffusionist ethnologists 
(who argued that all culture of signifi¬ 
cance originated in a single source—in 
this case, anct Egypt) culminated in that 
of Elliott Smith, Perry, and W. H. R. 
Rivers, only the last named being 
remembered to-day for his pioneering 
work on kinship and primitive psycholo^. 
Outside England the work of Fr. \\\ 
Schmidt (q.v.) into the origins of religion 
have been of considerable influence. 

The turn of the cent, marks the begin¬ 
ning of modern social A. with the begin¬ 
ning of organised field research by the 
(Cambridge Expedition to the Torres 
Straits, led by A. O. Haddon, and the 
Jeeup Expedition to Raftinland, which 
Included Boas. Later work by Radclifle- 
Brown and Malinowski led to refinement 
of research techniques and laid the 
groimd for modern social A. Haddon, 
his disciples Sellgmon, Rivers, Radcltffe, 
Brown, and Malinowski in England, and 
Boas and his followers Kroeber and 
Lowie in U.S.A., have trained almost 
every senior Eng.-spotaking anthropolo¬ 
gist alive to-day. There has now become 
available a great body of empirical data 
which can be used as a basis for the 
formulation of hypotheses about human 
societies, rather than tlie mere illustrative 
material for historical hypotheses already 
determined upon other grounds, fis was 
used by the 19th-cent. ethnologists and 
Tylor and Frazer. 

An important influence on modern 
social A. has been that of the Fr. socio¬ 
logist Durkheim and the German Weber. 
Durkheim stressed the notion of a social 
activity or institution being significant 
by the function it has in the social life 
of the community as a whole, and ho 
realised that a society can be studied as a 
social system, the psychological system 
of an Individual being relegated to the 
psychologists and so outside the sphere 
of the anthropologist. Although this 
extreme view is not accepted by all 
anthropologists, the concept of the func¬ 
tional mterrelationship of all aspects of a 
society's culture has been valuable, and 
has shown that the piecemeal comparison 
of individual cultural traits drawn from 
many different societies, as was done 
by most of the ethnologists previously 
mentioned, was based on a misconception. 

With the concept of social function has 
been developed that of social structure, 
defined os the complex network of 
actuafiy existing social relations between 
the members of a society or community. 
Modem analysis has been devoted largely 
to showing the social structure of societies 


as being the subject of research that is 
most rewarding, as providing an under¬ 
standing of the ways in which societies 
actually function, and as providing the 
social matrix in which traits of culture 
can best be understood and compared. 
Examples are the work done by modern 
Brit, social anthropologists, o.g. that 
of Evans-Pritchard on Nuer political 
organization and religion and on Azande 
witchcraft and magic, Fortes on Tallensi 
politics and kinship, R. Firth on social 
organisation of the Polynesian Tikopia. 

At the same time, especially in America, 
the development of psychology has 
affected social A. considerably, and much 
work has boon done on the ways in 
which individuals are socialized in their 
societies, on the place of the inrlividual 
within his society’s culture, on the 
relation between personality and culture, 
and 80 on. Perhaps the host-known 
workers in this fitsld ore R. Linton and 
Margaret Mead. 

From its beginnings social A. has dealt 
largely with ‘primitive,* non-W. peoples. 
From the anthropological viewpoint all 
societies and their cultures are of equal 
value as providing evidence of vai-iationH 
in culture and social organization— 
anthropologists try to avoid making 
value judgments as to whether one society 
is ‘better’ or ‘worse’ in a moral sense than 
another. An important i)oint is that to 
make a total functional study of a small- 
scale society is easier than to make that 
of a largo W. society, and it is easier for 
the worker to see the former objectively, 
whereas he is bound up in the values and 
opinions held in the latter. In addition, 
an interest in the application of A. to the 
problems of colonial administration has 
led to a concentration of interest on 
colonial peoples. All these factors have 
led to a decrease in interest in traditional 
ethnological problems of evolution and 
^ffusion of cultures, and to an increase 
in functional problems of the ways in 
which actual societies function os single 
entities. A great deal of work has also 
been done on problems of social change, 
especially in colonial situations, as the 
change is actually visible at the moment 
without any conjectures of how it mav 
have occurred in tlie distant past. 
Recently a good deal of interest Inis been 
taken also in the workings of our own W. 
society, and of other large-scale societies 
such as China and India. The work of 
Lloyd Warner and his associates, mainly 
American, on tiio Amer. class systoin 
and A Trier. Negro-White socriety has been 
among the most Important of this type of 
work. 

Other branches of A. dealing with man 
in his social aspect include Ethnography, 
the describing of peoples and their 
cultures. Technology is the study of the 
origins and growth of the utilitar^ian and 
aesthetic arts, i.e., with material culture 
of human societies. It is closely allied 
to Archaeology (q.v.), the ethnology and 
ethnography of societies that no longer 
exist. lAnguistica is concerned with the 

S -owth, structure, and distribution of the 
nguages of mankind and Is a valuable 
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adjunct to ethnologry as well as beinsr a 
discipline in its own right. See Man; 
Blood; Aroharology. 
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Anthropomorphism (Gk anthrdpos, man; 
morphs, siiape), word of modern adapta¬ 
tion, signifying the attribution of human 
physical and moral qualities geuorally to 
God or the gods. The most recent 
extension of the word is by i^sycliologists 
to denote the principle imcording to 
which man is said to interpret all things 
through himself. 

Anthropophagi, tribe of cannibals 
mentioned by Pliny as inhabiting a 
region nenr the Caspian Sea, and perhaps 
Identical with the Androphagi (q.v.). 
They pursued the custom of eating the 
flesh of tlieir aged parents in order to 
preserve the ancestral soul from dt>cay. 

Anthropophagy, see Canniralism. 

Anthus, generic name of the pipits, 
birds related to the wagtails and placed 
In the family MotaclUldae. The meadow 
pipit or ‘titlark’ (A. pratensis), found in 
Great Britain is an inhab. of Europe 
and W. Asia, The tree pipit {A, trimahs) 
is a summer visitor to the British Isles. 

Anti-Aircraft Defence. A.-A, i). existed 
in the First World War, and by 1918 con¬ 
sisted of under 306 guns, about 375 
search!iglits, and a dozen flghtor squad¬ 
rons. After the war. In 1922, 4 heavy 
A,-A. brigades and 2 searchlight battalions 
wore formed, all for London. But It wtis 
not until 1936, when the political horizon 
began to darken, that there was a com¬ 
plete A.-A. dlv.; and by 1938 there was a 


corps of 5 diva. In the year In which the 
Second World War broke out there were 
7 divs. forming a command. A year 
later a formidsiblo artillery manned by 
skilled gun crews was available against 
the attack by the Ger. Luftwaffe. In 
1943 the A.-A. Command, under Gon. Sir 
Frederick Pile, had 2 main research 
stations, employing large numbers of 
scientists, and progress In research was 
very marked. An integral part of the 
A.-A. Command was the Royal Observer 
Corps, the duties of which included 
listening with headphones and the use of 
a plottmg instrument (a circular dial, 
marked with numbers and squares), on top 
of which was an altitude finder. These 
observations were reported Into the tele¬ 
phone to a centre, the mouthpiece of the 
phone being fixed over the listening ob¬ 
server’s chest. At the centre ‘tellers' 
charted the progress of the reported air¬ 
craft, and as raiders passed out of the area 
of the centre the neighbouring centres 
were warned of their approach. The whole 
A.-A. Command was a network of oom- 
muiiiciition working in conjunction with 
the Roynl Corps of Signals. Every gun 
and searchlight site was connected with 
its gun-operations room and the neigh¬ 
bouring site. Gun and light sites, obser¬ 
ver posts, operations room, fighter sectors, 
and air fields were all interconnected in a 
labyrinth of phono cables, supplemented 
by radio and dispatch riders. The Royal 
Army Ordnance Corps supplied and main¬ 
tained all the guns and instruments, lights, 
and generating sets of the A.-A. Command. 

Experience in the Second World War 
sliowod that though A.-A. guns destroyed 
numerous raiding aircraft, the value and 
effect of A.-A. gunfire was, generally 
speaking, to keep hostile aircraft at a 
great height, and to prevent them from 
following a straight and even course 
necessary for accurate bombing. An 
important function of A.-A. guns Is also to 
indicate the position of hostile aircraft to 
fighters, which is done by firing rounds 
to burst as near os possible. Sev. times 
Brit. A.-A. gunners shot down more than 
50 Ger. planes over Britain in a week. 
Gn 15 Aug. 1940 they destroyed 23. In 
the flret 2 years of the war some 600 were 
shot down by A.-A. fire over Britain (as 
against 4000 shot down by fighter planes). 
In the closing stages of the war A.-A. 
guns were most successful in winging or 
destroying in mid air flying bombs 
projoerted from sites in France and the 
Low Countries. A.-A. Command’s value 
as part of U.K. defence structtire came 
under review with the development of 
the guided missile, and it was finally 
disbanded in 1955. See Flying Bomb 
and Radar; see also Sir F. A. Pile, Ack 
Ack, 1949. 

Antiarchs, Devonian placoderins (q.v.), 
fishes with the front of the body and head 
covorcMl by armoured plates.' The flat¬ 
tened ventral surface and dorsal eyes 
indicate a bottom-dwelling mode of life. 
They had articulated pectoral append¬ 
ages, a hoterocorcal tail, and either a 
scaled or a naked body. Bothriolepis is 
a typical member. 
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Antiarin (CuHtoO^ + 2H*0), ttctiye prin¬ 
ciple of Antiaris toximrUit the poisonous 
upas-tree of Java. It is intensely 
poisonous and is used as an airow-poison. 

Antiaris, botanical name of a grenus of 
trees of the family Moraceae found in the 
E. Indies. A. ioxicarUx is the upas-tree 
of Java, which contains a deadly poison 
but an unwarranted repuUition for 
killing people who fall asleep beneath it. 

Antibes (anct Antipolis), Fr. Ashing tn 
and resort on the Uiviera (q.v.), in tho 
dept of Alpes-Marltimos. Juan-les-Fins 
(q.v.) is part of tho tn. There are many 
luxurious hotels and villtis, an anct 
church (12th-17th cents.), and a 17th- 
cent. castle, now a museum, which 
contains a notable collection of works by 
Picasso (q.v.). There is a trade in olives, 
oranges, flowers, and perfume. Pop. 
24,000. 

Antibiotics, substances produced by 
bacteria, fungi, and actinomycetes which 
inhibit the growth of other micro¬ 
organisms. Since the discovery of peni¬ 
cillin (q.v.) research has produced many 
other A. At the time of writing (1957) 
A. in general use are penicillin, strepto¬ 
mycin (q.v.), aureomycin, torramycin, 
chloramphenicol (Chloromycetin—a de¬ 
rivative of nitrobenzene with chlorine 
atoms in the side chain), bacntracin, the 
polymyxins, and erythromycin. There 
are sev. others which are still in the 
experimental stage. Tho mode of action 
of the A, may bo broadly divided into 
those wlilch are bactericidal—i.e. kill 
bacteria—as well as bacteriostatic—i.e. 
Inhibit the growth of bixct-eria—and those 
which are almost wholly bacteriostatic. 
Penicillin, erytliromycin, and strepto¬ 
mycin are powerftiUy bacteriostatic and 
in some degree bactericidal, while aureo¬ 
mycin, terramycin, and chlonimphenicol 
are almost wholly bacteriostatic. Clearlv 
the bat^terlchlal A. are the more powerful. 
Some bacteria are more sensitive to 
certain A. than to others, and in treating 
a case it is usual to find out first the 
sensitivitj’^ of the Infecting organism to 
the various A. so that the most ofl<;ctive 
may be selected in treatment. Strains 
of bacteria which are resisUint to A. are 
becoming increasingly common, but 
whether this is due to the survival and 
multiplication of naturally resistant 
strains or to an acquired resistance is not 
certain. There is a danger, if A. ar<‘ 
used indiscriminately, that in time the 
pop. may be exposed to the risk of 
infection with bacteria which are uncon¬ 
trollable. There is no fixed dosage for 
A. An overdone, generally speaking, 
is harmless and the main aim is to give 
sufficiently largo initial and subsequent 
doses to overcome the infection. The 
size of the dose necessary to accomplish 
this varies with the nature of tho infection, 
the part of the body infected, and the 
sensitivity of the infecting organism. In 
general Infections the A. are usually 
administered by hypodermic injection 
but recently a form of penicillin which 
can be taken by the mouth has been 
reduced. For local infections they may 
e given in the form of ointments, drops, or 


by inhalation in a spray as well as hypo¬ 
dermically. Penicillin is the most effective 
all-round antibiotic, and is particularly 
lethal against what are known as tho 
gram-positive organisms (see Bacteria), 
namely staphylococcus, pneumococcus, 
streptococcus, gonococcus, and the spiro- 
chaetes of syphilis (q.v.). Streptomycin 
is mainly effective against gram-negative 
organisms, particularly the Mycobac¬ 
terium tuberculosis (sec Tubekccjlosih). 
It may produce toxic effects such os 
giddiness, tinnitus, and deafness. Strains 
of M, tuberculosis iHjsistant to strepto¬ 
mycin appear fairly reiidily and i)ro8ent 
a problem in treatment. Aureomycin, 
terramycin, and chioramphoniool are 
(Effective against gram-positive ami gram- 
negative organisms (except those of 
tuberouiosis and diphtheria) and also 
certain virus diseases. These A. are apt 
to produce toxic effects more often than 
the others and chloramphenicol in par¬ 
ticular is used with caution os it may 
cause a blood disease known iis tigranulo- 
cytosis. Biicitracln hiis toxic effects on 
tho kidneys and for this reason is little 
used. The polymyxins have a limited 
use and are given only when other A. 
have failed. See also Penicillin. 

Antibiotics in agriculture ami horfi- 
culture. The study of A. for tho 
practical control of certain plant diseases 
lias already yielded promising results. 
The first effective control of a plant 
disease was recorded in 1944, when a 
penicillin-contaiiiirig filtrate of Peni- 
ciUium nolatum was used to control 
(Town-gall disease (Agrobnclerium iumt- 
faciens). In 1940, streptomycin was 
shown to be effective against Plum bud- 
wood {Fhytnmnnas pruni). Thereafter, 
scarcity of materials and economic con¬ 
siderations slowed progress, but since 
1952 trials of A. nuder tiehl conditions 
have bec'ome iucreiw^lngly poMsiblo. A. 
have shown most promise in the control 
of the bacterial diseases of plants. Since 
most of these diseases are claused by 
gram-negative organisms, iienlcillin 
(jictive against gram-positive organisms) 
is only of limited value and has been little 
UHed; but the ‘ broad-.sjxM'trum ’ A., 

particularly streptomycin, somotiraes in 
combination with terramycin, luive been 
found effective against many of the 
bacterial diseases of fruits, tomatoes, 
comincndal v(^getablc crops, and flowers. 
Commercial formulations of strepto¬ 
mycin are on tho market in P.S.A, and 
New Zealand for spray application, but 
not, in 1957. in Britain. As seed- 
drcHsingH, A. have shown less promise 
since they become inactivated in tho soil. 
Many A.—cy<'loheximide. helixln, endo- 
mycin, antimycin, toximycln, griseo- 
fulyin—havo proved to have syatemlo 
antifungal provxirties that promise tho 
control of fungal diseases in i>lunts. Tho 
most promising appears to bo griseo- 
fulvln, derived from PeniciUinm griseo- 
puwm^ and can bo produced in quJintity 
fermentation. Field trials in 
19.>4-6 have shown that griseofulvln can 
be used to control a wide range of patho¬ 
genic fungi in plants, including those 
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responaible for such oommon diseases as 
apple scab, vertioillium tomato wilt, 
plum silver leaf, celery lealspot, tulip bre, 
lettuce *frey mould, and early tomato 
blight. A more recent research finding 
also indicates that pre-treatment of 
plants with A. such os streptomycin 
may confer a degree of protection against 
pathogenic fungi; the fungus, Phytoph- 
thora infestana, that causes blight In 
potatoes and tomatoes, has been checked 
in this way. 

Although it is possible that resistant 
strains of pathogenic organisms may 
arise with the increasing use of A. for 
the control of disefises of plants, no 
evidence of tliis has yet been noted, and 
their advent may be looked upon as poten¬ 
tially valuable additional weapons against 
bacterial and fungal diseases of plants. 

Antibody, specific constituent of the 
body flnids which may be present 
naturally or which may be fonned as 
a result of tho inoculation of antigens 
(q.v.). Se^ Bacteria, Immunity. 

Antiburghers, name given to those 
members of the Secession Church of 
Scotland who in 1747 condemned the 
burgess oath, and formed tho General 
Associate, or Anti-burgher, Synod. 

Antiohrist. Though the idea of A. is 
common enough in Jewish and early 
Christian sacred writings, the antl- 
Messianic power is very shadowy and 
indeterminate, partly perhaps because of 
the dual meaning of the Ok preposition 
antU Implying both substitution and 
opposition. Thus the A. may bo either 
a false claimant to Messiahship or an 
opponent of tho true Messiah. The 
conception of A. first appears in the O.T. 
in Dan. vil as the little horn, Antiochus 
IV, a type of St Paul’s Man of Sin (cf. 
Mark xiii. 14). In the N.T. tho word A. 
occurs only in the Epistles of John (Bk. l,ii. 
18 and 22; iv. ‘A; Bk. 2, vei-no 7), where it 
denotes an ant^igonist to Christ; i)ut in the 
synoptic gospels is found tlie old Jewish 
conception of A. as a false Messiah. St 
Paul (2 Thess. ii) teaches that before the 
second coming of Christ the Man of Sin 
will appear. Most modern commen¬ 
tators regard him os a mere personifica¬ 
tion of tho evil forces that resist Ciirist, 
and will come to a head at tho end of the 
world. This agrees with Christ’s refer¬ 
ence to many false Christs already at 
work. Tho Apocalypse similarly portrays 
the persecuting political forces of the 
world, and false prophets by the two 
boasts, who are Satan’s emissaries. 
Nevertheless, St Paul’s teaching, and 
that of the Sacred Books generally from 
Daniel to Bcvelation, does suggest the 
probability that the coming of an individual 
A. at the end, greater than nil earlier 
leaders of evil and irrtdiglous forcjes 
is truly prophesied in scripture. The 
identification of such leaders in the past 
is not necessarily erroneous (for the 
whole Christian era is in the scriptural 
sense ‘the last times’ and the Lord is at 
hand in every Christian generation), but 
It does not exclude that ultimately there 
will appear the supremo and specific A. 
proper. Certainly in the mind of the 


writer of the Apocalypse the evil forces 
of his own day (as 1 John ii. 18 s^s) 
were types of the ultimate Beast. The 
number of the Beast ‘666’ (Rev. xUl. 18) 
was identified writh Nero by the Christians. 
I'he Qk title neron caeaar written in 
Heb. characters, if those characters ore 
taken as lleb. numbers (as they could be), 
adds up to 666. See A Cattiolii: Commen¬ 
tary on the Holy Scripture, 1953; see also 
Eschatology. 

Anticlimax or bathos is the opposite of 
climax (q.v.) and consists of a ludicrous 
descent from tho sublime to the common¬ 
place or ridiculous. It may be either 
unintentional, as in Grainger’s line: ‘Now, 
Muse, let’s sing of rats,* or deliberate, os 
in the anonymous: 

And thou, Dalhonsle, tho great god of war 
Lieutenant-Geneml to the Earl of Mar. 

See. also Fioxtre of Speech. 

Anti-Comintern Pact. This pact was 
signed by Germany and Japan in Berlin 
on 25 Nov. 1936, l)eing, ostensibly, an 
agreement for mutual defence against 
Communist subversive activities. In its 
preamble the agreement refers to the 
*aim of the CJommiinist International, 
known as the Comintern, to disintegrate 
and subdue existing states by all the 
means at its command,* and records 
tho conviction of the signatories that the 
interference by the Communist Inter¬ 
national In the internal affairs of the 
nations ‘not only endangers their inter¬ 
nal peace and social well-being but is a 
menace to world peace.’ By the first 
of tho 3 articles of the agreement, 
tho 2 countries agreed to inform each 
other of Communist activities and to 
collaborate in preventive measures; by 
the second article they agreed jointly to 
Invite other states whose internal peace 
was threatened by tho International to 
come into the agreement; and by the 
third article tlie agreement was to remain 
in force for 5 years, ‘ but before expiration 
tlie parties will come to an understanding 
for the further method of their co¬ 
operation.* Gn 6 Nov. 1937 Italy 
announced that she had joined the pact, 
A year later (Jan. 1939) Hungary joined 
the pact. Later in the same year Franco’s 
Sp. Gov. also joined, and in 1941 the Nazi 
satellites—Slovakia, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
etc.—also signified adherence to the pact; 
though betw'eon Sopt. 1939 and June 1941 
the Russo-Ger, pact seemed to put the 
A.-C. P. into abeyance. Public opinion 
in the W. democracies condemned the pact 
as a thinly disguised alliance, designed, 
not principally to combat international 
Communism, but to pursue a policy of 
aggression against any states which might 
not be able to resist absorption—in short, 
a pact to overawe and dominate the world. 

Anti-Corn Law League was formed in 
1838-9 at Manchester. Its object was 
to effect tho repeal of the com laws in 
Britain. The cause was promoted by 
oratory and by a paper called The League; 
and among its leading supporters were 
Oobden, Bright, and Villiers. It dissolved 
itself when its object was achieved in 
1846-9. 
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Anti-oorrosive, material employed to 
prevent the rusting of iron when exposed 
to moisture or other harmful influences. 
A.8 are of 2 classes: x>rotective, such 
as an application of hot tar or some 
magnetic oxide of iron; and galvanic, 
such as a coating of zinc or some other 
electropositive metal to which the corro* 
Sion is transferred. 

Anticosti, is. in the Gulf of St Lawrence, 
which it divides into 2 channels. It is 
lowlying and sterile, though there are 
considerable salmon, trout, and herring 
fisheries, and seal and bear hunting. It is 
140 m. long and 30 m. broad. In 1896 it 
was purchased and stocked as a game 
preserve by M. Menier. 

Anticyclone, atmospheric system 
marked by an area of high barometric 
pressure, caused by descending air, and 
surrounded by closed isobars. The 
descending air becomes warmed and dried, 
and transmits radiation freely. Antlcy* 
clonic weather is quiet and settled, with 
low winds blowing clockwise around the 
centre in the N. hemisphere and anti¬ 
clockwise in the S. hemisphere. In 
summer the A. brings line sunny weather 
to the Brit. Is., but in winter there are two 
types of A., one with overcast skies and 
the other with clear skies, frosty nights, 
and early morning fog. The term ‘antl- 
cvclonic gloom’ is sometimes applied to 
the overcast winter type. 

Antioyra, name of 3 anct Gk ins, the 
most celebrated of which was in Phocis. 
It was noted for hellebore, a traditional 
remedy for madness. 

Antidotes, medicines that relieve or 
remove the symptoms caused by poison. 
An antidote may be chemical, l.e. one that 
changes the nature of the poison so as to 
make it insoluble or harmless; mechanical, 
i.e. one that prevents absorption by 
holding the poison in mechanical sus¬ 
pension, or by coating the stomach; or 
physiological, l.e. one that counteracts 
the physiological effects of a poison. A 
universal antidote is provided by mixing 1 
part of dissolved iron sulphate with 2 parts 
of magnesia water. 

To mineral acid poison.s, alkalis are A. 
The most suitable are lime, soap, chalk, 
potash, soda, or magnesia; they should 
bo moderately diluted with water. 
Freshly precipitated oxide of iron, 
followed by a solution of potassium car¬ 
bonate, is to some extent a chemical anti¬ 
dote to prussic acid. Atropine is an anti¬ 
dote to aconite, hellebore, veratrine, and 
morphine. Weak acids such as vinegar 
arc A. to alkalis. Tannin or tea, charcoal, 
and morphine are A. to atropine and 
belladonna. Epsom salts and Glauber’s 
salt are A. to carbolic acid. Potash and 
injected atropine or strychnine are A. to 
chloral. Egg albumin and milk form an 
antidote to copper salts. Ammonia is 
antidotal to formalin. Zinc sulphate is an 
antidote to lead salts. Potassium per¬ 
manganate is an antidote to opium or 
morphine and to strychnine if immediately 
administered. 

Antietam, narrow, deep riv. In Mary¬ 
land, U.S.A., flowing into the Potomac. 
A prolonged battle was fought on its banks 


between the Foderals and the Confederates 
in Sept. 1862. The former were victorious, 
but with the loss of nearly 13,000 men. 

Antifebrin, acetanilide (chemical sym¬ 
bol CeHs NH COCHa). crystalUno sub- 
sfn,nco obtained by acting on aniline with 
glacial acetic acid. It is an analgesic 
and antipyretic, though it is undesirable 
to use it when the fever is prolonged, as 
its effects pjiss off so quickly, and 
relievos the pain of migraine and neuralgia 
It is liable to produce alarujlng symptoms, 
such as gasping respiration, cyanosis 
(darkening of the skin through deficient 
oxidation of the blood), and collapse. 
In susceptible persons these symptoms 
may be brought on by even small doses. 

Antigen, any substance which after 
inoculation Into the body is capable of 
giving rise to antibodies (q.v.) in the 
animal body. See Bactteria, Immunity. 

Antigone, daughter of Oedipus and 
Jocasta, accompanied her father into 
exile at Colonus. After his death she 
wont to Thebes, where ITaemon, son of 
Creon, the king, fell in love with her. 
Her brothers, Etoocles and Polynicos, slew 
each other in single combat, and A., dis¬ 
regarding Creon's edict, buried Polynices. 
As a punishment she was shut up in an 
underground cave, where she afterwards 
hanged herself. Haeinon in despair put 
An end to his life. Sophocles immortal¬ 
ised her in Antigone and Oedipus at 
Colonus. Euripides also used a version of 
the theme In his Phoenician Women. A 
modern treatment of the story Is given in 
Anouilh’s (q.v.) Antigone. 

Antigonish, cap. tn of co. of same name, 
Nova Scotia. It is the scat of the 
Catholic Bishop of Arichat, and contains 
St Ninian's Cathedral and the univ. of 
St Francis Xavier. It is a banking tn. 
a port of entry into Nova Scotia, and a 
distributing centre for a large agric. »list.; 
it has a weekly newspaper, the Casket. 
Pop. 3200. 

Antigonus (382-301 BC), known as 
Cyclops (the ono-eyed), one of the generals 
of Alexander the Great. In the div. of 
the kingdom after Alexander’s death ho 
received Greater Phrygia, Pamphylla, and 
Lycia. lie was forced to flee into Greece, 
and found favour with Antipator, regent 
of Macedonia. On the death of Anti¬ 
pater, he determined to win the lordship 
of Asia, and subdued Asia Minor and 
Syria. He assumed the title of king in 
306 BC. Ho failed in an attempt to 
invade Egypt, and fell in a decisive battle 
at IpHiis (301) In his eighty-first year. 

Antigonus Doson, King of Macedonia 
(229-221 Bc), was grandson of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes. He assumed gov. on the 
death of Demetrius II and married Chry- 
seJs, the qiioen-mother. His reign was a 
critical period in the hist, of the Inter¬ 
action of the Gk states. He co-operated 
with Aratus and the Acliacan league 
against Clcomenes, King of Sparta, in¬ 
vaded Laconia in 221 bo, and by the 
victory of Sellasla made himself mostxKr of 
Sparta. He repelled an Invasion of the 
Illyrians In Macedonia, and d. a few 
months later in 220 bo. The appellation, 
‘Doson’ (‘about to give’) satirically 
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marked his readiness to promise and 
slowness to perform. 

Antironus Gonatas (318-239 bg), Mace¬ 
donian kingr» icrandson of A. Cyclops and 
son of Demetrius I'oliorcetea. He as¬ 
sumed the royal title on bis father's death 
in 283, but did not obtain possession of the 
throne until 277. Pyrrhus drove him 
from his kinjardorn in 272; but he recovered 
it in the followlngr year, and retained it 
until his death. 

Antigonus of Carystus in Euboea, Gk 
writer who fl. during the 3rd cent. Bc at 
the court of Attains 1 of I'ergamum. 
Fragments of his Lives of Philosopfiers 
have been preserved by Athenaeus and 
Diogenes Laertius. His Collection of 
Wonderful Tales was ed. by Keller in the 
first vol. of Herum Naturalium Scriptores 
Oraeci Minores, 1877. 

Antigua, one of the W. Indian Is., is a 
Brit, possession, forming with Barbuda 
and Redonda one of the 5 presidencies 
of the Leeward Is. It was discovered by 
Columbus in 1493, settled by the English 
in 1032, made a bishopric in 1842. It is 
the scat of gov. of the Leeward Is. It be¬ 
came a crown colony in 1898. Chief tns, 
St John, Falmouth, and Parham. The 
Is.'s natural harbours are St John’s, 
English, Falmouth, Willoughby, and 
Parham. Sugar is cultivated, and molas¬ 
ses, tamarinds, and pineapples are ex¬ 
ported, also Sea Island cotton, which is 
relieving the is.’s over-dependence on 
sugar and molasses. Area 108 sq. ra. 
Pop. with dependencies 41,700. Tfie is. 
was named by Columbus after the church 
of Ht Mary of A., Seville. It is an is. of 
rocky caves and dense thickets of thorny 
underwood, with picturesque ravines, 
intric4ito mt paths, and dangerous shores 
lined with coral reefs. The settlement of 
A. is associated with the name of Sir 
Thomas Warner, whose son Edward led a 
party of Eng, colonists from St Kitts 
(q.v.) to A. in 1032, and was made the is.’s 
first governor by his father. Later the is., 
together witJi the other Leeward Is., was 
included in the patent granted to Lord 
(’arlisle, the lessee of which grant was 
Francis, Lord Willoughby. Willoughby 
governed the Leeward Is. fi*om Barbados, 
relinquished control in 1652, but I'eturncd 
after the Restoration and governed till 
1666. when he was lOvSt at .sea. In 1666 
the French took posscs.sion of A.; but in 
1667 it was ceded to England by the 
Treaty of Breda. There were soon after 
tlio ces.sion only 500 black i)eoplo on the 
is., while a cent. Inter the i»op. included 
nearly 39,000 slaves, 1230 free coloured 
people, and 2600 whites. The notorious 
l>anlel Parke became governor in 1706. 
Violent differences occurred between him 
and the inhab., but be refused to resign 
and was at length killed by an infuriated 
mob on 10 Dec. 1710. 

Nelson served (1784"7) at the dockyard 
of Kug. Harbour, where ho haiikMl down 
the broad pennant of Commissioner 
Moiitray, on the ground that ho. Nelson, 
as cAptaIn of the Boreas, was senior ofllcor 
of the station. 

See Wm Danjpier, J'^nyoffcs and Descrip¬ 
tions, 1699; Capt. Thomas Southey, 


ChronohHficcd History of the West Indies, 
1827; Antigua and the Antiguans, 1844; 
V. L. Oliver, History of the Island of 
Antigua, 1895-9; C. Manlngton, The 
West Indies, 1925. 

*Antl> Jacobin,* or * Weekly Examiner/ 

Eng. newspaper founded by George Cann¬ 
ing and his friends to express their opposi¬ 
tion to the principles and policy of the Fr. 
revolutionaries. The chief contributoi’s 
were Canning, George Ellis, and John 
Ilookham Frere, the paper being ed. by 
Wm Gilford (q.v.). It lasted from 20 
Nov. 1797 to 9 July 1798. 

Antilegomena (Gk, ‘ contradicted ’), term 
applied to certain books of the N.T. whose 
inspiration was not at first universally 
acknowledged by the Church, viz. James, 
Jude, 2 Peter, 3 John, and the Apocalypse. 
The name was given In contntst to the 
other books, which were called Homolo- 
goumena (agreed to). See also Bibi.e. 

Antilibanus, or Anti-Lebanon, mt range 
in rep. of Lebanon, inferior in height to 
Lebanon, with which it nms parallel, and 
from which it is separated by the valley 
of Coelo-Syria. Its highest peak is Mt 
Hermon, which Is 9050 ft high. 

Antilles, name often applied to the 
whole of tne W. Indies is. between Florida 
and Venezuela, sometimes to the 2 lai'ge 
groups, the Greater A. and the Lesser A., 
or Caribbean Is. The Greater A. comprise 
the largest is., namely Cuba, Jamaica, 
Haiti-DominlcAn rep., and Puerto Rico, as 
well os the small is. near their coasts. 
The Lesser A. comprise the Windward 
and Leeward Is., ^th the Virgin Is., 
Barbados, Trinidad, and Tobago. For 
further Information on the A., disfjovered 
by Columbus, see under the various names 
above mentioned. 

Antilocapra, or Prongbuok, N. Amer. 
ruminant, somewhat resembling the 
antelope, but differing from it in having 
deciduous branched horns. The genus Is 
also characterised by the absence of lateral 
hoofs. The animal stands about 3 ft high. 

Antilochus, son of Nestor, King of 
Pylos, whom he ewjcompanied to the 
Trojan war. Famous for Vieauty, swift¬ 
ness, and sKill, he was the friend of 
Achilles, who avenged him w’hen he died 
saving Nestor from Memnon. Ho was 
buried with Achilles and Patroclus, on 
the headland of Sigeum. 

Antilogarithm, see Looauithm. 

Antimaohus, (ik epic poet, h. c. 545 Be 
at Colophon. Ills works, which show 
little talent, arc full of erudition and were 
valued by Plato. They Include a Thebais 
and the long elegiac poem Lyde. A. also 
ed. the Iliad, and Odyssey. See B. Wyss, 
Antimaehi Colophomi reliQuiaef 1936. 

Antimelos, small, uninhabited is. to the 
NW. of Melos (q.v.) in the Cyclades, 
Greece. 

Antimony, chemical metallic clement 
(symbol Sb, atomic number 51, atomic 
weight 121-2) occurring in nature chiefly 
in combination with sulphur as stibnite. 
antinionite, or A. sulphide, Sb*S», Other 
A. compounds found in nature are arsoni- 
ferous A., AsgSh, antirnonial silver, 
AgsSb, antirnonial nickel, NiSb, A. oxide, 
ShgOa, etc. 
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The metal to prepared by melting the Melanohthon, and others. 
sulphide in a reverberatory furnat^e so noraian controversy was termmawa in 
as to separate it from impurities of Quartz, 1540 by a retraction . r** 

etc. The pure sulphide is then roasted in found foothold in this country uurw the 
order to convert it into the oxide, which is Commonwealth, but the assemniy or 
afterwards reduced with carbon. Another divines in 1G43 condemned sev. Tvritings 
method is the fusion of the sulphide with which appeared to them antiuomian. 
scrap iron, when iron sulphide and A. are Parliament in 1048 enacted that any one 
formed. The A. is further purified by convicted, on the oaths of 2 witnesses, of 
remclting with potassium carbonate and malntaiuing: that the moral law of the 
on solidifying it shows fern-like markings Ten Commandments is no mlo for Christ- 
due to crystallisation, and is known as ians, or that a believer need not repent or 
‘star-metal.* pray for pardon of sin, should publicy 

A. is a lustrous silver-white metal. It retract, or, on his rofustxl, bo imprisoned 
has a sp. gr. of about 6*7, melts at about till ho found sureties that he would no 
630® C., is hard and so brittle that it can more maintain these doctrines, 
be easily powdered. It volatilises at a Antinoiis, see Aquila. 
white heat in air, and may be distilled in AntinoUs, beautiful youth, 6. Claudio- 
a current of hydrogen. It does not polls In Bithynia, favourite of the Emperor 
undergo alteration on exi)osure to the air Hadrian, whom he accompanied in his 
at ordinary temps., but burns on heating travels. In ad 130 A. committed suicide 
to form the oxide; if burned in contact by drowning himself in the Nile. Hadrian 
with charcoal at a high temp, the oxide not only enrolled him among the gods, but 
is evolved In dense white fumes. The built temples, instituted festivals, and 
metal combines directly with chlorine founded the city of Antinodpolis in his 
with evolution of much heat. honour. Numerous coins, statues, and 

A. forms numerous useful alloys with other works of art survive to preserve his 
other metals. Eng. type-metal is an memory. 

alloy of lead. A., and tin; the A. Imparts Antioch, now Antakya in Turkey, 
hardness to the alloy and that quality of Founded by Seleucus 300 BC after the 
expanding at the moment of solidification battle of Ipsus, 301. Acquired the name 
which gives a clear outline to the cast, of ‘Queen of the E.* Hero the disciples 
Britannia metal consists of tin, A., and wore first called Christians, ad 42. A. 
zinc; pewter contains tin. A., copper, and was taken by the Arabs, 637; recovered 
bismuth; and anti-friction metal is usually by the E. emperor, 906; lost again, 1086; 
composed of copper, A., tin, and lead. retaken by the crusaders in June 1098, 
The chief compounds of A. are A. and made cap. of a principality, 1099, 
hydride, SbHs, a disagreeably smelling and held by them till June 1268, when it 
gas; A. trioxide, found in the mineral was captured by the Sultan of Egypt. It 
valcntliiite; pyroantimonic acid, formed was made part of Syria in 1920, but 
by heating the white powder produced by restored to Turkey in 1939. Pop. 30,000. 
the action of nitric acid on the metal; A. Antioch College, co-educational Instltu- 
trichloride, a crystalline solid, but if pre- tion at Yellow Springs, Ohio, founded by 
pared by boiling the sulphide in strong Horace Mann (q.v.) in IS-OH. Academic 
hydrochloric acid, a viscous mass, called training is not regarded as sufbeient of 
butter of A.; and A. pentachloride, a itself to equip a student for a career and 
heavy, colourless, fuming liquid. therefore the college is so organised that 

In medicine, potassium antimonyl the student may divijle his time between 
tartrate, known as tartar emetic, is ad- school and practical work in the economic 
ministered in small doses as a diaphoretic community. The student-roll of 1956 
and expectorant, and in doses of from 1 contained about 1000 men and women, 
to 2 grains as an emetic. More frequently The college has a faculty of ovtu 100 
it Is injected intravenously in the treat- teachers. The Olivo Kettering Library 
ment of kala-azar (blackwater fever) and has over 100,000 vols. 
trypanosomiasis (sleeping-sickness). A. Antioohus, name of 13 kings of Syria: 

trisulphide Is given in doses from 1 to ylnfioc/ms/, Nofer (280-261 Bc), son and 

5 grains for the same purposes. In larger successor of Seleucus 1 (see Sklkucidak ; 
doses, A. is an irritant poison, causing Selkucus). 

vomiting and purging. Chronic anti- Anfiochus IJ, Theos (201-2nc), sou of 

menial poisoning is characterised by the last. 

nausea, progressive weakness, and may Antiochus III, the Great (223-187 BC), 
end in death by exhaustion. In dyeing sou of SeleuciLs II. Having strengthened 
tartar emetic is used as a mordant. his kingdom, w'hich had begun to dislnte- 

Antinomianism (Gk aufy, against; nomos, grate under his predec;essors, ho ct»n- 
law), docjtririe that faith in Jesus Christ eluded a treaty with Parthia. Later he 
dispenses with, and renders unnecessary, became involved In hostilities with Rome, 
so far as a future state is conceraed, the and was decisivclv beaten, llrst at Thermo- 
observance of morality and the perform- pylae in 191, and then at Mt Slr»ylus in 
anco of good works. The term ‘anti- 190. (See Hannibal.) The terms of 
nomian is not older than the Reformation, peace granted by the Senate (188) 
It was applied by Luther to the followers obliged him to pay a fine of 15,000 Euboic 
of John Agricola, his fellow townsman, talents (more than half a million kilograms 
who was b. at Eisleben in Saxony. At of silver). In order to raise part of this 
Wittenberg in 1537 Agricola maintained huge sura, A. attempted to plunder a 
in a disputation the Antinomian point of temple in Eiymais; but he was assassl- 
view, which was controverted by Luther, nated by the Inhab. (187 Bo), 
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AnHochus XV, Kpipkanes (175-163 Bc). 
son of the last and successor of his brother. 
Seleucus IV. He is known for his attempt 
to eraillcate the Jewish religion, which 
gave rise to the heroic resistance of the 
Maccabees. A. d, in a state of raving 
madness. 

Antiochvs V, Eupator (1C3-162 bo), son 
of the last. Only 9 years old at the time 
of his accession, he was put to death by 
order of his cousin Demetrius I, Soter 
(q.v.). 

Aniiochvs VI, Th^oa (144-142 BO), son 
of Alexander Balas; put forward as a 
claiinunt to the throne against Demetrius 
II Nicator (q-v.), Imt murdered by his 
own sponsor, Tryphon. 

Atiiiockiis VJl, SideAes (137-129 bc), 
younger son of Demetrius I. He suc¬ 
ceeded Tryphon, who had temporarily 
dethroned Demetrius II, and fell in battle 
against the Parthians. 

Anfiochua VIII, Grypita (12.5-96 BC), 
son of Demetrius II, successor of his 
brother Seleucus V. The first part of his 
reign was occupied in war with his half- 
brother (latetr Antiochus IX), with w'hom 
he agreed to share the kingdom in 112. 

Antiwhua IX, Cyziceniis (112-9.5 BC), 
half-brother of Antiochus VIII (q.v.). 
He was killed in battle against Seleucus 
VI. 

Antiochus X, Eusebea (95-93 BC), son of 
the last. 

Antiachua XI, Epiphanea, second son of 
Antiochus VIII. Ho disputed the throne 
with Eusebes, by whom ho was routed. 

Aviiochua Xll, IJionyaua, brother of 
the last, lie held the throne for a short 
time against KuHebes. but fell In battle 
against the Arabian king, Aretas. On 
the death of Kusebes, his subjects, tired 
of the civil broils of the Seleucidae, offered 
the kingdom to Tigranes of Armenia, who 
united it to his own dominions and held it 
until his defeat by the Konuins In 09 BC. 

Antiochus XIII, Asiaticus (09-65 BC), 
son of Antiochus X. He succoeded to the 
kingdom on the defeat of Tigranes by the 
Romans; but was dethroned in 65 by 
Pomi)ey, who made Syria a Rom. 
province. See E. H. Hovan, The House of 
Seleucus (2 vols.), 1902. 

Antipaedobaptists, name given to those 
w’ho deny the validity of infant baptism. 
They arc generally known by the shorter 
title of Baptists. 



Antiparallel. Two straight Lines AB, 


I CD, are A. with respect to a transverse 
I line EF cutting them at X and Y res¬ 
pectively when I^EXB — I.FYD and 
/LAXE AFYC. 

Antiparos, anct Oliaroe. is. of the 
Cyclades group In the Aegean Bea, separ¬ 
ated from Paros by a dangerous channel. 
Vinos and grain are grown and there are 
deposits of zinc, lead, and iron. A. is 
famous for a superb grotto, very difficult 
of access, about 300 ft by 100 ft and some 
80 ft high. with stalactites and stalajpnites. 

Antipasch, Low Sunday (q.v,), Sunday 
after Easter Day. 

Antipater, general of Alexander the 
Great, and regent of Macedonia in the 
absence of his sovereign (334-323 BC). 
On Alexander’s death, in 323 bo, A. was 
appointed joint regent with Craterus 
(q.v.), and together they terminated 
the so-called Lamian war by defeating the 
Gk forces at Crannon (322 BC). In the 
following year A. oric’e more became sole 
regent, and d. in 319 BC, 

Antipater, Lucius Caelius (f). 125 BC). 
Rora. historian, was also an orator ana 
lawyer, lie was a contemporary of the 
Gracchi, and wrote a famous hist, of the 
Second Punic War. See O. Meltzer, De L. 
Caelio Antipatro, 1867. 

Antipatharia, sub-family of coral. The 
growths, usually found at great depths, are 
slender and branched in appearance. 
The polyps resemble small anemones 
and have from 6 to 24 simple tentacles. 

Antipathy (Gk anti, contrary; pathos, 
feeling) signifies an involuntary dislike 
or aversion, such os the aversion to 
the tastes and smells of many drugs, 
and the dislike of certain foods. Some 
A.s arise from fear and petst unpleasant 
associations. Some people have A.s to 
certain animals, e.g. to cats or snakes, and 
some faint at the sight or sound of certain 
things. When such an aversion gives rise 
t o considerable fear it is commonly called 
a phobia. 

Antipatris, city of Palestine, at the edge 
of the plain of Sharon, on the main road 
from Jerusalem to Caesarea, built by 
Herod the Groat (c. 10 BC), and named 
after his father Antipater. A. is fre¬ 
quently mentioned by Josephus. See 
also Acts xxiii. 31-2. It fell into decay 
in the 4th cent. 

Antipaxo, very small Gk is. 1 m. to the 
SE. of Paxo, one of the Ionian group. 

Antiphanes, Athenian comic poet of 
4th cent. BC. The chief representative 
of the Middle Attic comedy. lie is 
supposed to have written between two 
and three hundred plays, the extant 
fmgments of which were collected in 
Cotnicorum AUiettrum Fragmcnta (T. Koch, 
1884). See T. B. L. Webster, Studies in 
Later Oreek Comedy, 1963. 

Antiphilus, Gk painter of the Alex¬ 
andrian age. Ho worked for Philip II of 
Macedonia and Ptolemy I of Egypt. He 
is said to have been a rival of his con¬ 
temporary Apelles, and is described by 
Ouintilian as ’excelling in light and 
shade and caricature ’ and Pliny mentions 
sev. of his works in various styles. He 
was also the inventor of a kind of carica¬ 
ture called Orylli. They were a species 
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of grotesqne monsters, part man, part 
animal or bird. 

Antiphlogdstios, medicines which have 
the power of coimteraotlng or allaying: 
fever. 

Antiphon (480-411 no), earliest of the 
Attic oratoi*s. a member of the oligrarchicol 
party and largely responsible for the cstab. 
of the Four Hundred in 419. On the 
restoration of the democracy ho was con¬ 
demned to death. Ho is often regarded 
as the founder of political oratory. His 
chief work was as a professional speech- 
writer. Only 15 of his speeches have 
come down to us. They are to be found 
in Reiske’s collection and I. Bekker’s Attic 
Orators, 1822-.‘l. 

Antiphon (Ok anti, against; pMnd, the 
voice), species of psalmody sung alter¬ 
nately. It probably originated in the 
anct Jewish service and was introduced 
into Christian worship by Ignatius (d. ad 
115), and into the Lat. Church by Am¬ 
brose, Bishop of Milan, in the 4th cent. 

Antiphonary, Antiphonarium, Anti- 
phonal, in music, book wherein the anti¬ 
phons were written, a copy of which was 
kept in each church and monastic estab. 
Such books were often very ornate and 
costly. 

Antipodes (Ok anti, against; pons, foot), 
term applied to places diametrically 
opposed on the earth, so that if a line 
were drawn connecting them it w’onld 
pass through the centre of the globe. 
Noon at one place is midnight at the other, 
and the one's longest day corresponds 
with the other’s shortest. The A. of 
England are A. Is., near New Zealand. 

Antipolis, see Antibes. 

Antipope, see Popes, List of the. 

Antipyretics, remedies which tend to 
reduce the temp, in fevers. They may 
act (1) by the abstraction of heat, as in 
the use of the cold bath and ice, and by 
administering copious doses of diaphore¬ 
tics and sudorifles; or (2) by lessening Iieat 
production by their action on the nervous 
system, os in the use of antipyrine, anti- 
febrln, and quinine; or (3) by destroying 
the poison which causes fever; or (4) by 
increasing the dissipation of heat through 
their action on the skin or circulation, as 
alcohol, aconite, antimony, etc. 

Antipyrine (CnHitON*), or dimethyl- 
phenylpyrazolone, organic substance used 
In medicine as a febrifuge. 

It crystallises in white leaflets which 
melt at 11.3° C., and is soluble in water 
and alcohol. The aqueous solutions gives 
a red colour with ferric chloride and 
bluish-green with nitrous acid. 

A. has a slight effect on the temp, in 
health, but a marked one in fever. It has 
been used in almost every feverish con¬ 
dition. but its routine use is not now 
recommended as it may produce severe 
toxic effects. It relieves migraine, head- 
aohe, and neuralgia, and predisposes to 
sleep after the pain has disappeared. 

Antiquaries, Sooiety of, formed in the 
18th cent, to promote the study of 
antiquities. Earlier societies had been 
founded in the 18th and 17th cents., but 
it was not until 1707 that the society was 
formally reconstituted. A royal charter 
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was granted by George II in 1751; in 
1780 George III granted the society 
apartments In Somerset House. It is 
governed by a council of 21 and a presi¬ 
dent who is also an ex officio trustee of the 
Brit. Museum. The H.Q. are at Burling¬ 
ton House, where Its library is situated. 
See Joan Evans, A History of the Society 
of Antiq'uaries, 1956. 

Antique, pai>er quality, see Paper. 

Antiquities, see Archaeology; Monu¬ 
ments, Ancient; and Piikhistory. 

Antirrhinum, genus of plants belonging 
to the Scrophulariaceae found In tem¬ 
perate climates. A. rnajtis is the snap¬ 
dragon, which is common in Groat 
Britain; A. orontium, tho lessor snap¬ 
dragon, or calves’ snout, is a native 
throughout Europe. Intermediate and 
dwarf varieties can bo grown and of 
almost any colour except blue. 

Anti-Saloon League of America was 
foxmded in 1893 In Ohio for tho total 
suppression of tho liquor traltio. By 
moans of agitations, legislative moosuros, 
and educational and publicity movements 
the organisation was instrumental in 
amending the Amer. constitution and 
bringing about prohibition. With the 
disappearance of prohibition again from 
tho constitution, the Influence of the 
It^ague declined. In 1948 it was suc¬ 
ceeded by the Temperance Leagiie of 
Americ.a, which in 1050 merged with the 
National Temperance Movement to fonn 
tho National Temperance Letigue. 

Antisana, volcanic mt in tho Andes 
Mts in Ecuador, S. America. It is about 
18,714 ft high. Tho vil. of A. is at an 
altitude of over 13,000 ft on Its W. slope. 

Antiscii, old astronomical term (derived 
from the Ok anti, against, and sl’ia, 
shadow) signifying those who live on the 
same meridian, but on opposite sides of 
the equator, so that their shadows at 
noon fall in opposite directions. See 
Antoeci. 

Antiscorbutics, remedies effective 
against scurvy. Under tho Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1891, A. must bo carried 
on Brit, ships. Lirne-julco is often used, 
hence the nickname ‘limey’ applied by 
foreigners to Eng. sailors. See Scurvy. 

Anti-Semites, name which was first 
applied to those who were oppoRf?d to tho 
Jews in tho second half of tho 19th cent. 
(Anti-Semitism had, however, been pre¬ 
valent all over medieval Europe, varying 
in intonslty in different countries and at 
different times.) Tho modem movement 
originated in Russia and in tho Balkan 
peninsula and then spread into Austria, 
Hungary, Rumania, Germany, France, 
and Algeria, in which countries the .lews 
to he found in largo numbers. 
This hatred of tho Jews was not the out¬ 
come of antipathy to their religion, but 
arose on account of tho wealth and power 
which they were accumulating. In 
Russia and Hungary tiie movement 
assumed a terrible aspect, and riots and 
murders took place in 1882. In Germany 
and Austria anti-Semitic parties arose, and 
a league was formed to restrict tho liberties 
and political rights of the Jews. Thou¬ 
sands of Jews fled to Britain and to tho 
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U.S.A. as a Tesult. In 1894 the Dreyfus 
affair occurred in France, In which anti- 
Semitism played a vital part. 

Althongn Jews are now to be found in 
most countries, the intensity of anti- 
Semitic feellner still varies greatly. Russia, 
Hungary, Austria, and E. Europe gener¬ 
ally were, until the late 19th cent., the 
centres where the strongest animosity 
was showTi. In France and, before the 
Nazi regime. In Germany, anti-Semitic 
actions conformed to the usages of the 
law, and, though exceedingly violent 
propaganda was common, the legal rights 
of Jews were upiield. In America and 
tliroughoutthe lirit. Empire anti-Semitism 
is almost unknown except as one of t he 
many illogical sentiments that occasion¬ 
ally sway individuals, and the Jew' is 
accepted as a fellow-citizen who merely 
belongs to a minority religion. 

A terrible revival of anti-Semitic feeling 
swept through Germany with tlio rise to 
power, in 1933, of the Nazi party under 
Hitler. Gcr. Jews, irrespective of class 
or attainments, were maltreated and de¬ 
prived of their livelihood, and many of 
worldwide celebrity sought refuge in 
otlicr countries—-especially Enghmd and 
the U.S.A. Persecution applied equally 
severely to persons of Jewish or pnrt- 
Jew'ish origin who were themselves bap¬ 
tised Christians. In this revival in Ger¬ 
many. anti-Semitism took the fonn <>f a 
political movement owing its Impulse to 
Hitler, who founded his ‘Aryan para¬ 
graph’ (sec Akyan) on the teaching of 
Gohincau, Houston Stewart Chamherlain, 
and others, and made it, in effect, the car¬ 
dinal feature of his policy of founding a 
Third Reich embracing only the pure 
(Jornianic or ‘Nordic’ peoples in W., 
Central, and E. Europe. In conformity 
with this idea, the Jews w'cro declared 
to be the enemy of the Ger. people and 
their persecution became a settled policy 
which was pursu(5d again in 1938, when 
Germany annexed Austria, and in 1939 
on the annexation of Czechoslovakia. 
In Russia the Communists would not 
allow’ Jews to contiiuie ns capitalists or 
‘ unproductive elements,’ hut, for the rest, 
they gave them ocmal rights. Jews have 
risen to very high office in the Soviet 
Union; but it woiild seem that anti- 
Semitism has not been eliminated from 
nuidorn Russia, for in the Uist months of 
Stiilin’s life there were distinct signs of it 
in Soviet propaganda and in certain policy 
statements; though this olllcial attitude 
wiia only temporary. It was in Poland 
and Rumania, with respectively 3,000,000 
and 1,000,000 Jew’s, that the Jewish issue 
was most acute before the Second World 
War; much more than in other countries, 
even In Germany. Anti-Semitism was a 
semi-popular movement. This movement 
implied many motives and mental atti¬ 
tudes: the joalonsy felt by the Polish low'er 
middle classes of their Jewish rivals and 
competitors; the Socialism of the ignorant, 
in which the Jews wore blamed as a 
sinister capitalist power; the deeply 
ingrained clerical hatred of the Jew as 
‘Christ's enemy’; and, finally, the fear of 
all govs, of the spread of Communism 


among the great mass of impoverished 
Jewish artisans and outright paupers. 
In Poland and Rumania Jew and non- 
Jew had tended for cents, to remain in 
quite separate communities, and both 
were Ignorant of the other’s ideals and 
ways of life. This gulf of separatism was, 
at least in part, responsible for the 
passivity and apparent indifference with 
which tne mass of Gentiles watched the 
slaughter of at least 4,000,000 Jews in the 
concentration camps of Belsen, Buchen- 
wald, Auschwitz, Dachau, and Maidanek 
between 1935-46. Since the Second 
World War the estab. of the state of Israel 
(q.v.) and the considerable fall in the 
Jewish pop. in Central Europe, duo to 
Nazi persecution, have helped to make 
anti-Semitism a force of little Importance 
In Europe generally. In the Middle E., 
however, anti-Semitism has increased in 
the Arab states since Israel became a 
Jewish state and has received official 
encouragement in Egypt and Saudi 
Arabia. 

See also Auschwitz; Beusen; ‘Mein 
Kampf,’ etc. 

See A. Dushaw, Anti-Semitism: the 
Voice of Folly and Fanaticism, New 
York, 1943; James Porkes, Anti- 
Semitisnu an Enemy of the People, 1945, 
and The Emeryence of the Jewish Problem, 
1946. 

Antiseptios, agents which prevent putre¬ 
faction by destroying or arresting the 
growth or development of the germs upon 
which putrefaction depends. The process 
must be distinguished from disinfection, 
w’hich destroys the germs causing disease, 
though the ‘2 terms are often confused. 
The theory that putrefaction and fermen¬ 
tation are due to the presence of minute 
organisms owes much to tho researches 
of Pasteur, and Lord Lister was the 
originator of tho method of treating 
RUi^cal wounds by substances known 
to destroy or arrest tho growth of these 
organisms. 

The bacteria of putrefaction are aUvays 
present in ordinary air, but they require 
certain conditions of temp, and moisture 
to develop. Thus it is found that ex¬ 
treme heat or cold kills bacteria and 
prevents infection. If therefore sub¬ 
stances like milk or meat aro boiled and 
then kept in hermetically sealed vessels 
they may bo kept fit for consumption for 
an indefinite period. On the other hand, 
putreacible substances kept at a low 
temp, in refrigerators will remain un¬ 
affected, and advantage is taken of tiffs 
fact in tlio transportation of moat from 
America, Australia, and New Zealand 
to this country. Absence of moisturo is 
unfavourable to the grow’th of bacteria, so 
that the practice of drying ffsh, fruit, and 
moat Is a method of preserving them. 
It should he observed, however, that 
food materials preserved in such a 
manner should be kept in a perfectly 
dry place, as they are liable to absorb 
moisture from tho air, when putrefaction 
becomes possible. Jam owes its keeping 
qualities to tho high sugar content, in 
which tho osmotic pressure is too great 
to allow the activity of bacteria, though 
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here also the entry of atmospheric water 
vapour should be gruarded against. 

Besides these methods of preventing 
Infection, tliere ore certain chemical sub¬ 
stances which have the power of destroy¬ 
ing the TOrms of putrefaction. Their 
uses Include the preservation of food and 
the prevention of septic poisoning in 
wounds. It is necessary, of course, that 
an antiseptic employed for preserving food 
should not be injurious or unpalatable to 
man, and that A. used for dressing 
wounds should not have an undue 
irritating effect upon the tissues. Sali¬ 
cylic acid is used for the preservation of 
food, but the use of boracic acid for this 
purpose is now illegal. It was, until 
recent years, much used to preserve milk, 
butter, meat, and fish. Salicylic acid is 
used to preserve beer, buttc^r, fruit, and 
meat, but its employment Is not com- 
letely innocuous, and therefore should 
e discouraged. The same criticism 
applies also to formalin, sometimes used 
for the preservation of cream. 

Carbolic acid was for some time the 
chief antiseptic used in surgery, but its 
place has to a great extent been taken by 
mercuric chloride (corrosive sublimate) 
and mercury biniodide. Thymol, sali¬ 
cylic acid, phenyl salicylate, and boracic 
acid are also used as A., as well as alcohol, 
hydrogen peroxide, iodine, and pro¬ 
prietary derivatives of coal tar (o.g. 
l)ettol). For the dressing of wounds not 
made by the surgeon iodoform is often 
employed. It does not kill the bacteria 
directly, the action on the micro-organ¬ 
isms being subsequent to a decomposition 
resulting, under the influence of the heat 
of the body, from fermentation induced 
by matter exuded from the wound. 

The influence of tlio antibiotics (q.v.), 
the most modern and most used A. in 
surgery, on the results of surgical practice 
has boon enormous. Pyaemia, septi¬ 
caemia, and gangrene are now much more 
uncommon than formerly, and it has been 
found possible to treat wounds without 
resorting to amputations wliero that 
course would be impossible without A. 
Compound fractures and extensive wounds 
of the limbs do not, therefore, commonly 
mean the loss of the limb affected. Oper¬ 
ations, too, are i>erformed which were 
formerly considered too dangerous, par¬ 
ticularly in connection with abscesses and 
diseases of bones and joints. Owing to 
the damage caused by A, to the tissues, 
and consequent delay in healing, the anti¬ 
septic method of nursing has now largolv 
given way to the aseptic technique, whicn 
aims at preventing, by strict cleanliness, 
the entry of germs into wounds. 

Anti-slavery. A movement for thoaboll- 
tion of the slave trade was started in 
England by Thomas Clarkson about 1782, 
after Lord Mansfield’s decision in the 
Somerset case that slaves could not exist 
in England. Ho was assisted by Wm 
Wilborforce, and in 1792 a motion in 
favour of gradual abolition passed the 
Commons. In 1805 the trade was for¬ 
bidden with new colonies, and in 1807 
the General Abolition Bill extended the 
prohibition to all Brit, possessions. The 


Emancipation Act of 1883 provided for 
the gradual abolition of the state of 
slavery in the colonies. 

In the U.S. A- emancipation was practic¬ 
ally accomplished in the N. states by 
1799, and there was a gradual growth 
everywhere of public feiding in favour of 
total abolition. A. societies were founded 
in 18.32 and 1833, and most Amcr. writers, 
including Emerson, Bryant, Whittier, 
Lowell, Longfellow, and Mrs Stowe, lent 
their influence in the same direction. 
The famous emancipatory edicts of Lin¬ 
coln in 18(J2, 1863, and 1865 secured the 
success of the abolitionists. See also 
Slavery and the Slave Trade. 

Antispasmodics, drugs which have the 
action of relieving spasms. 

Antispast, tetrasyllahic metrical foot, 
composed of an iambus and a troche<\ 
the first and last syllables being short and 
the middle ones long, as in ‘(’Ij^tcmnOstrS.’ 

Antisthenes (c. 455-‘C. 300 Rc), Gk philo¬ 
sopher, a pupil of Socrates, but not a 
member of the lMatt)nic Aaidomy. He 
opened a school in the Cynosai*ges (q.v.), 
whence his followers wore often supposed 
to have derived their name, C^micts (q.v.). 
A.’s philosophy wn.s a development of 
Socrates’ dictum ‘Virtue is Knowledge’; 
its simplicity, and the austerity of his own 
life, attracted the poorer classes and later 
exercised some influenco on the Stoics. 
Se^. R. Dudley, A History of Cynicism, 
1937. 

Antistrophe (Gk anti, against; stropM, 
a turning), part of an ode sung by the 
chorus oii returning from left to right, 
having proviously sung the stroT)he when 
moving from right to left. It is a feature 
of Gk (IraTiia. 

Anti-Taurus, see Tauuits. 

Antithesis (Gk anti, against; tithenai. to 
place), is a figure of speech In which t-lio 
contrast of ideas is expressed by balancing 
one word or phrase against another, as in 
‘ God made the country and man made the 
town,’ or ‘To err is human, to forgive, 
divine.’ See also Fiourk of Speech. 

Antitoxin, term applied to substances 
clahoratod by the body to counteract the 
toxins of bacteria. Their chemiwil com¬ 
position is a matter of doubt, but they 
are known to be proteins. It is found 
that when the body is inoculated with 
small quantities of a toxin, increasing 
quantities of A. are generated to counter¬ 
act the poison, so that the individual 
eventually acquires ‘active’ immunity; 
by chemical treatment the toxins can 
Hornotiines be converted into less harmful 
‘ toxoids'; these arc used for immunisation 
against diphtheria and tetanus. The 
serum treatment consists in inoculating 
an animal, such as a horse, with small 
quantities of toxin until it becomes 
immune, when the blood is withdrawn 
and freed from blood corpuscles; this 
constitutes the scrum (containing A.), 
which may be regulated to any degree of 
potency and injected into the human 
blood system, providing ‘passive’ Im¬ 
munity. Active immunity protects an 
individual from a disease, whilst passive 
immunity is useful as a means of treat¬ 
ment, i.o. when the disease has already 
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been aoquiTed: both methods are em¬ 
ployed in diphtheria and tetanus. Se^ 
Bacteria, Immunity. 

Anti-trades. At times steady winds 
blow in the upper air in a contrary direc¬ 
tion to the trade winds blowing at the 
earth’s surface. Thus in the N. hemis¬ 
phere they blow from the SW. and in the 
S. hemisphere from the NW. They are 
not re^larlj^ developed. 

Anti-Trinitarians, see Arius and Uni¬ 
tarian rsM. 

Antitype (Qk antitupoa, of corresponding 
form), the actuality of that which was 
prophesied. Thus, in Scripture, the 
j>aschal lamb is the prophetic type, of 
which Christ is the A. 

Antium, now Porto d’Anzio, anct tn of 
Latium 33 m. S. of Rome, bp. of Caligula 
and Nero. Its origins are obscure, l^'rom 
very early times until the 4th cent, bc it 
belonged to the Volsci, from whom It was 
taken by the Romans in 338 bc. On this 
occasion 6 ships of A. were captured, and 
their beaks (rostra) used to decorate the 
orator’s tribunal in the Rom. Forum 
(hence our word rostrum). Under the 
empire A. was a favourite residence of 
hcv. emperors and noble families, remains 
of whose villas may be seen along the 
shore. Excavations at A. have yielded 
the only known example of a ore-Julian 
calendar, found painted on a wall. 

Antivari, see Bar. 

Anti-vivUeotion, term used to indicate 
opposition to experimentation on animals 
baaed on medical and scientido rejection 
of claims made by vivisootiouists as well 
as on sentiment and the moral repudiation 
of the infliction of pain and prolonged 
suffering. For Instance, the failure of 
cancer research based on experiments on 
animals to prevent the increase of the 
disoaso or to yield adequate curative 
treatment is claimed by anti-viviaection- 
ists aa u strong argument in their favour. 
'Fhe early A. movement of the middle 
l‘Jth cent, drew public attention to the 
cruelty of certain experiments carried 
out on animals by physiologists like 
Mfijondio .Schiff, Claude Bernard, and 
others; and members of the medical pro¬ 
fession, such as Dr Anna Klngsford, Dr 
Elizabeth Bhickwell, and the distin¬ 
guished surgeons Lawson Tait and 
Bigelow, were prominent In condemning 
the laboratory practices complained of 
and received the support of outstanding 
figures in liUTatiire, art, and religion. 

A. societies were organised in Britain 
and other comitries, and Brit. 8<x;ietio8— 
still active—imduded, the National A. 
Society, the Brit. Union for the Abo¬ 
lition of Vivisection, the Animal Defence 
and A. vSociety, the Scottish Society 
for the Prevention of Vivisection, and 
the Manchester Society for the l-h’o- 
tection of AnimiUs from Vivisection. 
There has been an enormous increase 
in experimentation in recent times 
owing to tlie widespread use of animals 
for the testing and standardising of 
drugs, sera, and vaccines, ’fhe first 
royal commission on vivisection vros 
appointed in 1875 and Issued its report 
In the following year. This resulted 


in the passing of the Cruelty to Animals 
Act of 1876, which made it obligatory 
for experimenters to hold licences and 
certificates, and legislated for a certain 
amount of inspection and for the issue 
of ann. returns by the Home Office. 
The second royal commission, which was 
appointed in 1906 and pub. its report 
in 1912, strongly held that limits should 
be placed to animal suffering in the 
search for physiological or pathological 
knowledge. 

The Animal Defence and A. Society 
has co-ordinated medical opposition 
to vivisection by the foundation of 
associated medical bodies, by pub. of 
numerous articles by members of the 
profession and by stressing the con¬ 
structive side of the movement. It 
has drawn public attention to methods 
of prevention and euro of disease not 
associated with experiments on animals, 
i.e. homoeopathy, nature cure, herbalism, 
physiotherapy, hydrotherapy, and psycho¬ 
therapy. For a comprehensive survey 
of the Brit, movement see E. Westacott, 
A Century of Vivisection and Anti- 
vivisection, 1949. See also Vivisection. 

Antlers, outgrowths of the frontal bone 
found in male deer. The antler is at¬ 
tached by a bony ring, the ‘burr,* to a 
pedicle, which in turn is joined to the skull. 
During growth the antler is covered by 
a sensitive, hairy skin, kno\vn as ‘velvet,* 
which dries up and is rubbed off when 
maturity is attained. The A. are shed 
annually, and the number and complexity 
of the branches increase year by year. 
They occur, in various forms, in practically 
all kinds of deer, and are used for offensive 
purposes. The female reindeer is antlered 
08 well 08 the male. A. with more than 
12 points are seldoni found In Great 
Britain, but heads of 60 points ore in 
existence on the Continent. Shed A. 
are used commercially for handles Of 
knives, umbrellas, etc. 

Antlia Pneumatioa, * Air-Pump,* con¬ 
stellation in the S. hemisphere, named 
by CacaiJle in 1752. Sigma Antliae is a 
variable star with a period of 7 hrs 47 min. 

Antoeoi, from the Greek, signifies ‘those 
who live over against each other,* and 
is the name given to the inhab. of 2 places 
which have the same lat. and long., except 
that one place is N. of the equator and the 
other S. Those who live N. of the equator 
are A. to those who live S., and vice versa. 
Two antoecial places have the same hour 
of day or night, but opposite seasons of 
the year. 

Antofagasta: 1. N. Chilean prov. be- 
twe<m ’J'anipaca and Atacama prove. 
It is rich in saline deposits. The silver 
mines of Caracoles are about 90 ra. NK. 
of the port of A. It produces for export 
silver, copper, lead, and salt. Chief tns 
are Talttil, Oobija (the old cttp.), Tocopilla, 
Chuguicaraata, and A. (cap,). The prov. 
belonged to Bolivia, and was ceded 
definitely to Chile In 1882. Area 47,515 
sq. m.; pop. (1952), 184,779. 

2. Port, largest city in N. Chile, cap. 
of above prov. It Is an important com¬ 
mercial centre, exporting nitrates and 
copper and other metals. The smelting 
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works for silver mines are located hei'e. 
Pop. 62,272. 

Antoine de Bourbon. Duke of Ven- 
d6me {d. 1«'S62), Fr. prince, married, in 
1648, Jeanne d’Albret, only child of 
Henry II, King of Navarre. Ilenr^ 
I’rinoe of B6am, afterwards Henry Iv 
of France, was the child of this marriage. 
A. assumed the title of King of Navarre 
in the right of his wife. He d. os the 
i-esult of a wound received at the siege of 
Ilouen. 

Antokolski, Maro (1842-1902), Russian 
sculptor, 6. Vilna. In 1864 ho was 
admitted as a special student to the 
Academy of P'ine Arts, St Petersbuwr, 
where he gained numerous medals. In 
1871 the Emperor Alexander II bought 
his statue of ‘Ivan the Terrible.* A. 
finally settled in Paris. Among his best 
works are ‘Peter the Great,’ 1872; 
‘Christ Bound before the People,’ 1874; 
‘The Death of Socrates,’ 1876; ‘The 
Last Sigh,* 1878; ‘Mophistophelea.* 1881; 
‘Spinoza,’ 1882; ‘Yermak,’ 1900; ‘The 
Sleeping Beauty,* 1900. 

Antommarohi, Franoesoo (c. 1780-1838), 
Napoleon I’s physician at St Helena, a 
native of Corsica, and a surgeon and 
anatomist of considerable repute. Napo¬ 
leon left him a considerable sum of money. 
After serving as director of hospitals in 
the Polish revolution, he wont to the W. 
Indies, and d. in Cuba. He wrote Lea 
Derniers Momenta de NapoUon, 1823. 

Antonelli, Giacomo (1806-76), It. papal 
statesman, son of a wood-cutter from the 
vil. of Sonnino. After a brilliant career 
in the Grand Seminary at Rome, Pope 
Gregory XVI preferred him to various 
cedes, appointments. Pius IX made him 
a cardinal in 1847, and in 1848 president 
of the Liberal Cabinet which drew up 
the Statuto or Constitution. 

Antonello da Messina (c. 1414-c. 1479), 
It. painter, b. Messina. He was a close 
follower of Flemish methods of painting, 
which he learnt from the Van Eycks and 
introduced into Italy. Ho acquired great 
renown in Venice ns a portrait painter and 
a pioneer of the oil technique. His chief 
extant works are ‘Salvator Mundi’ and 
‘The Ouciflxion,* both in the National 
Gallery, London, the portrait of an 
unknown man (Berlin Museum), and 
portraits at Dresden, Romo, Venice, and 
in the Louvre. 

Antonescu, Marshal Ion, see Rumania. 
History. 

Antonia Major, elder daughter of M. 
Antonius and Octavia. according to 
Suetonius and Plutarch, but Tacitus 
(Ann. iv. 44; xii. 64) speaks of her as the 
vounger daughter. She married L. Domi- 
tius Ahenobarbus. Her son, Cn. Domitius, 
married Agrippina, and was the father 
of the Emperor Nero; her daughter, 
Domitia Lepida, was the mother of 
Mossalina, afterwards married to the 
Emperor Claudius. 

Antonia Minor (38 or 37 bo-ad 37), 
sister of the preceding, and the wife of 
Drusus Nero, the brother of the Emperor 
Tiberius. A. had 3 children, Germanicus, 
Livia, and the Emperor Claudius; she was 
noted for her beauty and her chastity. i 


Antonine Column, lofty pillar which 
stands in the Piazza Colonna at Rome. 
It was raised by ('ommoduH in com¬ 
memoration of tlie Aictorios of Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus over the Marcomanni 
and other Ger. tribes. The total height 
is 1634 ft, but the pcd(‘«tal is dispro¬ 
portionate to the shaft. The capital Is 
Doric, and the shaft is made of 28 blocks 
of white marble. A Hi>iral Interior stair- 
caso of 190 steps leads to the galU^ry 
on the toiJ, which is surrounded by a 
balustra(ic. Tlio exterior of ibe shaft is 
covered with bas-reliefs, rcprestmtlng the 
miracle of ibe Thundering Legion luui 
tho victories of Marcus Aurelius. 
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ANTONELLO DA MEKHINA 

Self-portrait in the National Galler\, 
London. 


Antonine Wall, oartben rampart and 
ditch, built to strengthen the lino (»f 
fortifications already laid down b) 
Agricola, constructed c. ad 140. The 
mound (vallum) ran from Ho’ness on the 
Forth to W. Kilpatrick on the Clydt;, a 
distance of about 37 Eng. rn. The width 
of the mound and ditch scoms to ha\e 
been about 25 yds; its depth from the top 
of the mound to tlie bott-om of tho dltefi 
has been variously estimated at between 
40 ft and 20 ft. It had in it between 
10 and 20 fortresses with small watch- 
towers in between. A military road ran 
at the hack of the vallum. It marked 
the N. limits of Rom. Britain. 

Antonini Itinerarium, a register of 
stations and distances from Romo along 
the imperial roads and sea routes. The 
original ed. may be due to the Emperor 
Caracalia (211-17), but tho extant portion 
is generally believed to date from the 
reign of Diolcotian (281 .305). 
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Antoninus Lii^oralis (2n(l cent, ad), Qk 
srrammarian. He is the author of a 
work entitled Collection of Metamorphoses. 
'I’his collection is borrowred from a variety 
of autliors, and is valuable as containing 
many passtiges of poets who are now lost. 
The best ed. is that of H. Verhoyk, 
Leyden, 1774. 

Antoninus Pius (ad 8G-1G1), Rom. 
emperor, whoso full name was Titus 
Aurelius Fulvus Boionus Arrius Antoninus. 
Ue was the sou of AureliiLS Fulvus, and 
was consul in 120. Adopted by the 
emperoj* Hadrioii in 138, he succeeded 
him in the same year. A. P.’s reign wjis 
one of virtually unbroken i>eaco. He 
was intelligent, experienced, humane, and 
in all things sincerely anxious for the 
welfare of his subjects. The provs. were 
well administered, legal reforms were 
instituted, art and science encouraged, 
fine buildings wore erected, and the public 
welfare services improved. The title 
'Pins’ was conferred by the senate in 
I'ocogiiitiori of the emperor’s devotion to 
Hadrian’s memory. A. P. died at 
liOrium in Etruria, leaving a daughter 
who was married to Marcus x\.ureliu8. 

Antonio, Prior of Carto (1531-95), was 
the natural son of Ijouis, younger son of 
Kmanuel, King of Portugal, On his 
return from captivity in Morocco he 
(daimed the throne of Portugal on the 
ileath of (.’ardinal Henry. He was 
opposed by Philip II of Spain, wlio had 
a much better claim, as had also the 
Duchess of Braganza. Being supported 
only by the peasantry, ho was easily 
defeated, and fled to France and later to 
England, by both of which countries he 
was supported out of hostility to Spain. 
Expeditions fitted out by France and 
England alike failed, and he d. a dis- 
apT>ointed claimant. ISee Poktuoal, 
Ifisiorj/. 

Antonio, Niool&s or Nioolao (1G17- 84), 
Sp. writer, h. Seville. His most important 
work is Bibliothera Hispava. a biblio¬ 
graphy of Sp. writers from 1500 to 1()(>4 
(Romo, 1672, 2 vols., 2nd ed. Madrid, 
1783), which is still an invaluable guide 
for Sp. literature. 

Antbnio Enes, or Angoohe, tn, riv., and 
coast (list, of Portuguese K. Africa. The 
dist. prodtu’cs sisal, copra, beans, ground- 
?iuts, cashew nuts, rice, and manioc 
which are collected and exported through 
A. E. 

Antonins, Gains, nicknamed Ilybrida, 
second son of the orator and uncle of 


in the consulship; and in the following 
year he defended M. Aquilius on a charge 
of extortion during the Servile war In 
Sicily. In 97 ho was censor. He fell a 
victim to the fury of Marius and Clnna, 
when they took forcible possession of 
Rome (Plutarch, Marius, xliv). His 
eloquence is celebrated by Cicero in his 
Brutus, xxxvii, xxxviii. 

Antonius, Marcus (d. 72-71 bo), eldest 
son of the Orator and father of Mark 
Antony. As praetor in 74 he was 
entrusted with an extraordinary com¬ 
mand against the Mediterranean pirates. 
He took advantage of his authority to 
gratify his avarice, plundered the provs., 
and was heavily defeated by the pirates 
and their allies in Crete, thereby winning 
the derisive title Creticus. 

I Antonius, Marcus (Mark Antony) (c. 
83-30 Bc), the triumvir, son of A. Creticus. 
After serving with distinction under 
Gabinius in Syria (58-57) he joined 
Caesar in Gaul; quaestor 51; tribune of 
the plebs 49, in which capacity he vetoed 
the decree depriving Caesar of his com¬ 
mand, was expelled from the senate 
house, and fled to Caesar’s camp in 
Cisalpine Gaul. Throughout the ensuing 
struggle he was one of Caesar’s most 
trusted supporters: deputy-governor of 
Italy in 49 and again in 47, second in 
command at Pharsalus (48). In 44 he 
was consul with Caesar, after whose 
assassination on 15 Mar. In that year he 
made a skilful but abortive attempt to 
gain STipreme power. Checked by the 
arrival in Italy of Ootavlan {see Auous- 
TIT8). and defeated by the latter before 
Mutina, A. agreed to a reconciliation, and 
with Octavian and Lepldus (q.v.) formed 
a triumvirate In 43 bc. After the pros¬ 
criptions, ill w'hich Cicero fell victim to 
A.’8 lifelong hatred, A. and Octavian 
crushed the republican forces of Brutus 
and Cassius at Philippi in Macedonia. 
A. then went E., and met Cleopatra for 
the first time in Cilicia (41 bc). He was 
captivated by her charms, followed her 
to Alexandria, and there spent the winter 
in her company. His character had 
alw’ays been unstable, and from this time 
it rapidly deteriorated. But even the 
delights of Alexandria had to be post¬ 
poned when nows arrived that the 
Parthians had invaded Syria and that his 
brother Lucius, instigated by A.’s wife 
Fulvia, had fallen foul of Octavian. 
Hurrying to Italy, he found Ootavlan 
already victorious; i'ulvia d. in 40, the 


Mark Antony. As consul with Cicero in triumvirs were again reconciled, and A. 
63 BC, ho was entrusted with the cam- married Octavlan’s sister. He then 
paign against C’atillne; but since he was returned to the E. and made several, 
unwilling to fight against his former though not altogether successful, attempts 
friend and nssocinte, ho gave the com- to subduo the Parthians. At this point 
mand on the day of battle to his colleague he seems to have approached the borders 
M, Potreius. Appointed proconsul of of insanity; for while visiting Athens in 
Macedonia in Cl, his extortions led to his 39 he assumed the attributes of the god 
prosecution when ho returned to Home in Dionysus. Ambition, however, was not 
59. Though defended by Cicero, ho was yet dead: A. travelled to Italy in 37. 
found guilty and condemned to exile, renewed the triumvirate, and returned to 
Recallod by C^aesar in 47, he is known to the arms of Cleopatra. But sensuality 
have been living in 42 no. destroyed the last vestiges of self-respect. 

Antonius, Marcus, the Orator (143-87 A, took upon himself to dispose of provs. 
bD, son of <laiuH A. In 99 bc' ho was the and kingdoms in Cleopatra’s favour, 
colloaguo of A ulus Postumius Alblniis abandoning himself meanwhile to all the 
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pomp and indulsronoe of an oriental 
despot. The indigmation of Home would 
tolerate no more: in 32 the senate deprived 
him of his powers and declared war on 
the Egyptians. On 2 Sept. 31 bo the 
combined fleets of A. and Cleopatra were 
defeated by that of Octavian under M. 
Vipsanius Agrippa (q.v.) at the battle of 
Actium. A., deserted by his troops, 
returned to Alexandria where, like his 
paramour, he found a last refuge in 
suicide. See A. K. Weigall, Life and 
Tinnes of Mark Antony^ 1931, and J. 
Lhidsay, Mark Antony^ his world and his 
contem poraries , 19 3 C. 

Antonius Musa (fl. 10 ad), Rom. 
physician and a brother of Euphorbus. 
Is said to have been the first to recom¬ 
mend the use of cold baths, and treated 
the Emperor Augustus for gout by this 
means. His patients also included Virgil, 
Horace, Maecenas, and Marcus Agrippa. 

Antonomasia (Ok anti, instead of; 
onowa, name) is the figure of speech by 
which the name of some famous character 
is used for the class he typifies, as in ‘A 
Daniel come to judgment.’ See also 
Figure op {Speech. 

Antonov, military loader of a peasant 
anti-Communist movement in the I'am- 
bov prov. of Russia, 1919-21. A Socialist 
Revolutionary (see Socialist Revolu¬ 
tionaries) since 1903, A. returned from 
banishment in 1917 and was chief of 
district militia (police). The uprising 
started by A. was joined by 50,000 
peasants and deserters from the Red 
Army, who were organised in 2 armies. 
Political leadership was provided by the 
Socialist Revolutionary party through 
the Unions of Toiling Peasantry headed 
by the Prov. Committee, which exercised 
the civil authority. A. suffered several 
defeats from gov. troops under Tukha- 
chevsky, but the movement finally 
collapsed as a result of the New Economic 
Policy (q.v.). 

Antony, Saint (ad 251-356), called the 
Great, was 6. at Koma in Upper Egypt, 
and was the inaugurator of monastic 
life. He distributed his property among 
his neighbours and the poor, and retired 
to a wilderness near his native vil. He 
afterwards went farther into the desert, 
where he lived in solitude until 305, when 
he foimded his first monastery in the 
Fayum, near Aphroditopolis. Seven of 
his letters, written originally in Coptic, 
but trans. into Lat., are extant in the 
Bibliotheca Patrum. In 1089, cures of 
the distemper called the ‘sacred fire’ 
were believed to have been wrought by 
his intercession. From that time it was 
called St A.’s fire, and in modern days 
erysipelas. His feast is on 17 Jan. 

Antony of Padua, St (1195-1231), 
devoted follower of St Francis of Assisi, 
6. at Lisbon. In 1220 he entered the 
Franciscan order. He desired to devote 
himself to missionary labours, but being 
wrecked on the coast of Sicily he wandered 
through Italy, gaining a great reputation 
as a preacher. He is also revered as a 
wonder-worker and as a finder of lost 
articles. He was canonised by Gregory 
IX (1232); his feast is on 13 June. 


Antrim, Randal Maodonnell, 1st Mar- 

? ueBS of, and Earl of Dunluoe (1609-83). 
rish nobleman and royalist. Introduced 
to court, 1634, and created a marquess, 
1643. on account of his (subsequently 
unfulfllled) promise to raise an army 
of 10,000 in Ireland for the service of 
Charles I. 

Antrim: 1. Maritime co. of N. Ireland. 
The formation in the N. and E. is hilly, 
the interior sloping in the direction of 
Lough Neagh. The prin. elevations aio 
Trostan, 1810 ft, and Slemish, 1782 ft. 
The prill, streams are the Bann, the Main, 
and the Bush. The coastline is dis¬ 
tinguished by its basaltic rock formation, 
the Giant’s Causeway being one of the 
finest specimens of columnar basaltic 
rock. Peat bogs are frequent in the 
interior. Salt, iron, and limestone are 
extensively worked, and there are coal¬ 
fields near Bally castle. A. is the centre 
of the Irish linen manuf. Tlie other 
staple industries are agriculture (flax, 
oats, and cereals), and the manuf. of 
cotton and wool. It luis important coast 
fisheries. The co. returns 7 members to 
the Parliament of N. Ireland and 2 to that 
of Great Britain and Ireland. The 
predominant form of religion is Presby¬ 
terianism, on effect of the Scottisii 
colonisation. Catholics are also numerous. 
Area 1090 sq. m., of which about one- 
tliird is under cultivation. Pop. 231,000, 
exclusive of the co. bor. of Belfast. 

2. Tn of co. A., 17 m. NW. of Bolftisl, 
picturesquely situated on Lough Neagh. 
Pop. 1700. 

Antrum of Highmore, in anatomy, term 
applied to the maxillary sinuses, a cavity 
in the body of the upper jaw-bone, form¬ 
ing an accessory air cavity to the cavities 
of the nose (q.v.). The roof forms the 
floor of the orbital cavity. 

Antsirane, seaport on the N. coast of 
Madagascar, on Diego-Suaroz Bay, 
founded in 1855. With Diego Suarez. A. 
is an important naval base; the combined 
pop. is 15,000. 

Antung, one of the chief ports of 
Manchuria, near the mouth of the Yalu 
R. It is a junction of the railway from 
Mukden and the Korean railway. Its 
industries include lumber milling, paper 
and match manuf., non-ferrous metal 
refining, cotton ami silk weaving, and 
agric. processing. It also has ship repair 
yards. Pop. (1951) 310,000. 

Antunnaoum, see Andernacii. 

Antwerp (Fr. Anvers, Flem. Antwerpen): 
1. prov. of Belgium, bounded on the N. 
and NE. by the Netherlands, S. by 
Brabant, SE. by Limbourg, and SW. by 
E. Flanders. It has an Jirea of 1104 sq. 
m. and a pop. of 1,362,908 (1955). 

2. Cap. of the above prov., on the R. 
Scheldt, 27 ra. N. of Brussels. It is the 
chief seaport and commercial centre of 
Belgium. Excluding the suburbs, the 
area is 33-4 sq. m. and the pop. 256,000; 
including the suburbs (Bcrchem, Borger- 
hout, Deurne, Ekeren, Hoboken, Merk- 
sem, Mortsol, and Wilrijk) the area Is 
64-4 sq. m. and the pop 547,000. The 
completion of the now docks has brought 
up the total quayage length to about 
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150.000 ft. Inakinfir A. one of the lanrest 
porta in the world. In 1956.15.000 vessels 
entered the port. 7"he chief of Its many 
manufs. are eugrar. beer, spirits, soap, 
candles, tobacco, clgrars, chocolate, bis¬ 
cuits, sewing-silk, chemicals, furniture, 
and textiles. It is also extensively 
engaged in the Industries of shipbuilding, 
diamond - cutting, T)etroleum • retining, 
tanning, etc. Surrounded by two circles 
of fortifications, A. was considered before 
the First W orld War to be one of the most 
strongly fortified places in Eurojie. The 
city is exceptionally rich in treasures of 
architecture and painting. Amongst the 
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most notable of these are the superb 
(lothic cathedral of Notre-Daine (1352- 
1543) with its 6 a.iskjs, its famous chimes, 
and Kubens’s masterpieces ‘The L)e.scont 
from the t’rosa' and ‘The Elevation of the 
Croas’; the churcl) of .‘^t James (1491- 
1656) containing the tomb of Kubens and 
a beautiful altar-piece by the master; the 
Museum Tdantln-Moretus, residence and 
workshop of this famous printer’s family 
since 1520; llubens House (reconstructed 
recently); the old castle Steen (10th cent.), 
and the Ihitcliers’ Hall (16th cent.), now 
historical museums; the Hdtcl do Ville 
(1565) and tlie Exchange. The Royal 
Gallery of Kino Arts contains a fine 
collection of mnsterpicH’os of nil ages and 
schools, comprising numerous idotures by 
Van Eyck, Mom line, Massys, Rubens, 
Van Dyck, Jordaens, and many other 
FUim. painters. A. boa had a varied 
and eventful hist. It appears to have 
biHUi foumleci as n rnrkt tn by a Frankish 
tribe some time before the 8tb cent. In 
the beginning of the 9th cent. A. was 
destroyed by the Nortlimon. 'rho found¬ 
ations’of the tfteon castle date from the 


period when A. was rebiiilt In the 10th 
cent. From the 11 th cent, its importance 
increased steadily, but its commercial 
traffic was confined to local needs until 
the 15th cent., when, with the decline of 
Bruges, began the modern prosperity of 
A. In the 16th cent, it was the most 
prosperous city of N. Europe. It lost 
this position when religious quarrels 
divided the tn, and in 1576, 8000 of its 
inhab. are said to have been butchered 
and liimdreds of buildings burned duriug 
the Sp. terror. The city was captured 
in 1585 by Alessamiro J^arncHc. Duke of 
Parma, who sent all Protestant citizens 
into exile. In 1648 the Scheldt was 
closed by the treaty of W’cjstphalia (q.v.). 
The city fell into the bands of the French 
in 1794. Napoleon I visited it in 1803 
and took a great interest in its potentiali¬ 
ties. Ho wished to make it a strong 
commercial and military centre, with 
special reference to its possible use against 
England. He ordered the construction of 
the 2 first docks and of new shipbuilding 
yards. From 1815 to 1830 us part of the 
kingdom of the Netherlands, A. received 
a now impetus from the trade with the 
Dutch colonies. During the 1830 revolu¬ 
tion A. was stoutly defended by the Dutch 
g('ncrai Chnss^, but surrendered to the 
Frem-h in 1832, and was finally ceded to 
tlio Belgians, whose possession was con- 
lirnuMl by the treaty of 1839. In 1863 
Belgium paid 36 million francs to obtain 
from the Netherlands the freedom of 
traffic on the Scheldt. From tliat time it 
steadily advanced in prosperity to its 
dourisiiing condition prior to the Second 
\VT»rld War. 

Sieoc of Antwerp {1914). While Li^ge 
was .still holding out. King Albert on 12 
Aug. <iccided to retire on A., so as to be in 
a position t o attack the flank of the enemy 
udvaiKdng through tlie S. of Belgium into 
the N. of t rance. On 28 Sept, the Ger¬ 
mans launched their attack against the A. 
stronghold by a direct advance on the 
Scheldt from the S. and SE., the quarter 
in w'hicli the outer defence works of A. ex¬ 
tended 9 ni. along the crescent formed by 
tlio riv. and its tribs. In u few days, one 
by one, the main forts were put out of 
action. The garrison took up a new 
position behind the Nothe R. Next day 
(3 Oct.) a Brit, marine brigade 2200 
strong and 2 Brit, naval brigades with 
6 heavy guns arrived. Repeated enemy 
attempts to cross the riv. were repulsed 
between 3 and .5 Oct. with heavy loss, 
but on 6 Oct. the Belgian line was piero^. 
The whole Belgian force and the Brit, 
marines tlien fell back within the Inner 
forts to make a final stand. The success¬ 
ful withdrawal of the arniy began In the 
same night, the great oil-tanks of the port 
having previously been destroyed to 
prevent capture. About 200,000 inhab. 
crossed the Dutch frontier. Three bat¬ 
talions of tl»o 1st Brit, Naval Brigade 
wore also compelled, through not having 
re<^eived the order to retire, to enter 
Holland and so were interned. The 
tn wjis formally surrendered on 10 Oct. 
As a result of the fall of A. Ostend 
and Zeebrugge were evacuated and the 
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Belgrlans took up fresh positions on the 
Yser. 

Antwerp in ih€ Second World War. 
The Germans entered A. on 18 May 1940, 
remaining in occupation until 1944, when 
the tn was liberated by the Brit, advance. 
The 11th Brit. Armoured Div. entered 
the city on 4 Sept, after a daring drive 
northwards of 110 m. in 8 days. The 
undamaged, well-equipped port was a 
valuable weapon in the hands of the Allies. 
The Germans offered some resistance just 
N. of A. on the Albert CJtinal until 4 Oct. 
From 13 Got. until the end of Mai'ch 1945 
the city was subjected to incessant 
flying-bomb and rocket attacks, causing 
much loss of life and damage; but this 
did not interfere with the working of the 
port and the moving of military supplies, 
which began to reach A. on 28 Nov. after 
the complete liberation of Wolchoren at 
the mouth of the Scheldt. 

The Albert Canal, Unking Li^ge with 
A., was completed in 1939. It figured 
prominently in the fighting for the reUof 
of the Low Countries in 1944. 

Antyllus (r. 150 ad), Gk surgeon. Much 
of his writing is available to us only 
through the industry of Oribasius (q.v.), 
who included it in his compilations, but 
he is considered the greatest surgeon of 
antiquity. ITis most daring operation 
was the treatment of aneurysm by tying 
the artery on each side and excising the 
aneurysm. He gave precise directions 
for many individual operations on the eye, 
abdomen, breast, bones, and joints; he 
wrote on plastic repair of the eyelids, nose, 
ears, and cheeks, and he employed the 
cautery for controlling haemorrhage. A 
La.t. trans. of his fragments was pub. in 
1842. 

Anu, head of the prin. Sumero-Akka¬ 
dian triad of deities (with Enlil and Ka, 
q.v.), father and king of the gods. As 
‘The High One* A. was thought to be god 
of the air and atmosphere and thus of 
the heavens. His consort was Antum 
(*Anat) and the prtn. seat of his worship 
was Erech (q.v.). The attributes of A. 
were largely transferred to the later 
Assyrian national god Ashur (q.v.). 

Anubis, early Egyptian deity, originally 
a dog, so usually represented with the 
head of a dog. Always a god of the dead 
and protector of burials. He attended 
the weighing of the heart, and was chief 
embalraer of Osiris (q.v,). 

Anura, the order of tailless Amphibia 
consisting of about 1500 species of frogs 
and toads. There are two suborders, the 
Phaneroglossa, the tonguod-species and 
the Aglossa, tongueless species. The only 
members of the latter suborder are the 
Pipidae, such as the Surinam toad. 

Anuradhapura, or Anuradha, tn, Cey¬ 
lon, 80 m. N. of Kandy. From the 5th 
cent. BC to the 8th cent, ad it was the 
cap. of the is. It possesses the famous 
bo-troo, which is supposed to have sprung 
from the tree under which Gautama was 
transformed into Buddha. 

Anus, external termination of the 
rectum, or opening of the lower end of the 
alimentary tract. The aperture Is closed, 
except during the act of defecation, by 


the external and internal sphincter 
muscles. A congenital closure of the 
rectum by on imperforate A. is some¬ 
times met with in infants, but can usually 
be remedied by surgical operation. Other 
affections of the part are spasm of the 
sphincter muscle, ulceration or fissure of 
the A., pruritus ani, characterised by 
intense irritation. The usual treatment 
consists of strict attention to cleanliness 
and the use of suitable ointments. 

Anville, Jean-Baptiste Bourguignon d* 
(1697-1782), Fr. map-maker and geo¬ 
grapher, b. Paris, and became geographer 
to the king. His maiis and studies iti 
anct geography are still used. His chief 
pubs, are the Atlas ijd.n^ral, 1737-80, and 
the Atlas Antiquus Major, with its 3 vole, 
of Oeographie ancienne, 1769. 

Anwari (ft. 12th cent, ad), court poet 
of Sanjar, ruler of Persia (1117-57). He 
was a master of the qasida (‘purpose- 
poem’ or elegy). lie vvtis also an 
astrologer of some repute. A poem of A. 
is trans. by W. Kirkpatrick in Asuitick 
Miscellany, vol. i (Calcutta, 1785), under 
the title ‘The Tears of Khorassan.* 

Anxanum, see Lanciano. 

Anxiety States (Anxiety Neurosis, etc.), 
are a form of psyclio-nourotio reaction 
characterised by morbid or pathological 
anxiety. They are the commonest of all 
the psychoneuroses and fortunately the 
moat amenable to treatment. While the 
patient may frequently ascribe his con¬ 
dition to some trifling situation or environ¬ 
mental difficulty, the picture as thus 
presented will be clearly illogical, for the 
emotional reaction will be obviously out 
of all proportion to the alleged cause?. 
The real stress or conflict is endopsychlc, 
though the patient may bo unaware of its 
existence or at least of its connection with 
his symptoms. According to Freud the 
basis of anxiety neurosis Is always in the 
sexual life, but tliis theory is not univer¬ 
sally accepted. Among the predisposing 
causes may be included a morbid heredity, 
a morbid family environment (o.g. mater¬ 
nal anxiety), and an emotionally unstable, 
timid, woriTdng type of personality. Any 
type of external stress (e.g. fear, frustra¬ 
tion, or failure in the domestic, financial, 
sexual, or other sphere), may serve as n 
prtjcipitating factor. Freud distinguished 
2 typos of anxiety state: (1) anxiety 
neurosis and (2) anxiety hysteria. The 
former term he applied to the typo of cose 
in which the anxiety is experienced pri¬ 
marily in the mental field, and the latter 
to conditions in whicli somatic mani¬ 
festations constituted the moat prominent, 
feature. This classification, however, is 
liable to lead to some confusion and is not 
by any means universally accepted or 
used. The symptoms of anxiety states 
may be both very numerous and very 
varied. The mental symptoms Include 
fears of all kinds, from vague inexplicabl(‘ 
states of tension and appreliensioii to 
specific phobias, tn which the fears have 
become focused on or attached to various 
objects and situations, and secondary to 
depression, ex¬ 
citability, difficulty in concentrating, 
faulty memory. Intolerance of noise, etc. 
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The somatic symptoms may be referred 
to any one of the bodily systems, and 
frequently it is with them that the patient 
is mnlnly preoccupied and because of them 
that be first seeks advice. Palpitation, 
liyperpiesis, dyspnoea, dyspepsia, con¬ 
stipation, diarrhoea, tics, tremors, pains 
of various kinds, and easy fatiguability 
are only a few of the very many forms in 
which psychosomatic anxiety may mani¬ 
fest itself. Treatment in the first place 
demands that the patient should be firmly 
reassured regarding his physical health, 
and ho must be helped to accept such 
reassurance by a thorough investigation 
of his pliysical condition. The true cause 
of his 8ymi)tom8 is then sought by psy¬ 
chiatric examination and explained to 
him. Since all psyohoneurotic reactions 
are, to some extent, defence mechanisms 
against some unpalatable truth, it is not 
surprising that the most difficult part of 
the treatment frequently lies in over¬ 
coming the patient’s ‘resistance’ to 
accepting the explanation. (*S’cc also 
IWonoNEUKosis.) 

Anxur, thriving tn of the Volsci, long 
before the Horn. Conquest, situated in 
Latium. It was taken by the Romans 
4U.'J ijc (Livy, iv. 59), retaken by the 
Volscians, 399 no (Livy, v. 8), and again 
taken by the Romans 396 bc (Livy, v. 13). 
It afterwards became a Rom. colony 
(Livy. viii. 21), under the name of 
Tarracina, or Terraciiia (q.v.). 

Anyang (Changteh), Chinese city in the 
N, part of Hunan prov. on the Peking- 
Hankow railway, S. of R. Yuan. It was 
the old capital of the Shang Dynasty up 
to the 12th cent. bc. During the Three 
Kingdoms period (21C--453) it was the cap. 
of Wei. In 1899 a great number of 
oraclo-bone Inscriptions, the earliest 
Chinese writing extant, were recovered 
from the tombs of the Shang kings (see 
Chinese Literature). A. has since 
been frequented by archaeologists of 
many countries. 

Anytus, wealthy loader of the Athenian 
democrats, and eon of Anthomion. With 
Thrasybulus he helped to overthrow the 
Thirty Tyrants. Ho was the most 
powerful of the accusers of Socrates 
C399 BC), and the Athenians, on repenting 
of the latter’s death, sent A. Into exile. 

Anzaos, the Australian and New Zea¬ 
land Army Corps w’hich served in the 
First World War, the word being formed 
of the initial letters of the corps. The 
Anzacs’ most conspicuous service was 
rendered in the ill-fated Gallipoli cam¬ 
paign of 1915). The Corps effected a. 
heroic landing under Intense difficulties 
at Oaba Tepc, later named Anzac Cove 
in memory of the exploit (25 April 1915, 
‘Anzac Day *). (See al^o Gallipoli Cam¬ 
paign.) After the evacuation they fought 
in Macedonia, on the Salonika front, in 
Ksrypt, and in France. In Egypt a 
number of A. formed the force which, 
under Sir Charles Dobell, attacked the 
Turks at Gaza (1917). In France they 
fought with characteristic dash In the 
Somme battle, 1916, notably at Pozlferes. 

Anzengruber, Ludwig (1839-89). Aus¬ 
trian dramatist and novelist, 6. Vienna. 

E.B. I 


His best work, mainly dealing with pea¬ 
sant life, was produced after 1867. His 
anti-clerical play, Der Pfarrer von Hirach- 
feld, made him famous in 1870, and was 
followed by Der Meineidbauer, 1871, Die 
Kreuzelschreiber, 1872, G^unssenswurm, 
1874, Das vierte Oebot, 1878, and Aua*m 
gewohnlen Oleis, 1880. His most original 
work is his realistic novel Der Stem- 
steinhoft 1885. His collected works were 
first pub. in 1890, and a biography by 
A. Bettelheim in the same year. 

Anzhero - Sudzhensk, tn in the 
Kemerovo oblast of S. Siberia, 45 m. N. 
of Kemerovo, on the Trans-Siberian 
Railway. It is a major centre of coal¬ 
mining in the Kuznetsk Busin; mining 
equipment is manuf. Pop. (1956) 116,000 
(1913, 15,000; 1936, 100,000; 1939, 

71,000). Founded 1896; tn since 1930*8. 

Anzin, Fr. tn in the dept of Nord, a 
suburb of Valenciennes, on the Scheldt. 
It is an important coal-raining centre, and 
has machinery manufs. and metal indus¬ 
tries. Pop. 14,000. 

Anzio, Porto D* (anot Antium), It. 
port, in Lazio (q.v,), on the Tyrrhenian 
Sea, 33 m. S. of Rome (q.v.). It has been 
a popular resort since the time of the 
Romans (see Antium). The modem tn 
dates from the restoration of the harbour 
in 1698. Pop. 12,600. The A. and 
Nettuno (q.v.) beachhead formed on 
important subsidiary front in the Allies’ 
campaign against the Germans in Italy 
in the Second World War. An apparent 
deadlock on the Ger. defensive line 
between the Apennines and the sea was 
resolved by the surprise landing of a 
strong detachment of the Fifth Army 
behind the Germans’ flank at A. and 
Nettuno (22 Jan. 1944). The bridgehead 
thus estab., at the extreme range of allied 
support by fighter aircraft, was heavily 
counter-attacked and the defenders passed 
through a precarious phase, but held out 
until, on 18 May, other allied troops 
stormed Monte Cassino (see Casbino, 
Battle of), and burst through the 
Gustav line to effect a junction with them. 
*Sec Italian Front, Second World 
War CAAD'AiaNS on. 

Aomori, see Awomori. 

Aorist (Gk aoristos^ indefinite), the Gk 
tense used to express indefinite past time, 
i.e. unlike other past tenses it denotes a 
simple past occurrence without specifica¬ 
tion of completion, continuance, etc. It 
corresponds to the Eng. pa««t tense, 
‘died,’ ‘w’ent,’ ‘did,’ and is specially 
suitable for the narrative stylo. The dis¬ 
tinction between first and second A. was 
not observed in practice. 

Aorta, large blood-vessel leading from 
the left ventricle of the heart and sending 
arterial blood to all parts of the body. 
It descends through the thoracic and 
abdominal cavities, lying in front of the 
vertebral column, and ends by bifurcating 
into the common iliacs at the level of the 
fourth lumbar vertebra. 

Aosta (anot Augusta Praetoria Salas- 
sorum). It. city, cap. of the region of 
Valle d’A (q.v.), on the Dora Baltea, 
370 m. NW. of Romo (q.v.). It stands 
in the beautiful A. valley, surrounded by 

N 
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mt8, and has a cathedral (12th-19th 
cents.) end Impressive Kom. i*emaln8, 
includioK an arch of An^stus, walls^ a 
three-arched grateway, and an amphi¬ 
theatre. it was the bp. of St Anselm 
(q.v.). There are iron and steel iridns- 
trios, and there is a tourist trade. Pop. 
(tn) 1.3,500; (com.) 23,600. 

Aoudad, see llAiiBAnv Sheep. 

Apaches, formerly a fierce and preda¬ 
tory tribe of N. Airier. Indians of the S. 
Athabascan liniruistio family, inhabiting 
parts of N. Mexico, Arizona, and Texas. 
At one time very numerous, tliey have 
been largely extenninatiMi, chioMy in the 
numerous and fierce wars tliey fought with 
the Spaniards and the white Americans, 
and now number about 6000. The name 
apache has more recently been applied 
to the criminal type of Paris. 

Apafll, family whose members were 
rlnces of Transylvania, the most notable 
eing Michael I (1632-00). He was 
chosen prince in 1661 and remained 
faithful to the Sultan, under wdiosc 
protection he reigned tiU after the siege 
of Vienna in 1683. In 1687 he obtained 
a declaration of Transylvanian indepen¬ 
dence under Elnpsbnrg protection by a 
treaty with the Emperoi Leopold I, and 
under his son, Michael II 0677-1713), 
Transylvania was incorporated with 
Hungary 0699). 

Apalachicola: 1. Riv. of Georgia and 
Flori<la, U.S.A. The A. has 2 main 
branches, the Chattahoochee and the 
Flint, which rise in Georgia and meet at 
the extreme SW. of the state, and that 
part which then flows 112 m. through 
Florida into tlic A. Lav is calh d tiie A. 

2. City and port of Franklin co., 
Florida, U.S.A., on dv. and bay of same 
name. Noted for oyster, tarpon, and 
other fisheries. There is a monument to 
J. W. Gorde, the physician, wdio dis¬ 
covered the cold-oir process of refrigera¬ 
tion. Pop. 3222. 

Apanage, see Appanaoe. 

Aparri, port of (-agayAn prov., Luzon, 
Philippines, on estuary of Cagayan 11., 
the only serviceable harbour on the N. 
coast of tlie is. Pop. 24,974. 

Apartheid, coined word meaning 
‘separfitism,* or * being kept apart,’ used 
to de8c?rtbe the general nature of tlie .S. 
African Gov.’s polii-y towards the various 
racial groups In S. Africa. The guiding 
principle behind the policy is that tlie 
less developed non-whites, especially the 
Bantus, should be guided by the whites 
towards self-realisation and self-gov. 
within their own communities and In 
their own areas. It la planned tci give 
the Bantu full rights, In their own sphere, 
as and when they become capable of 
exercising them, and to te^cb them to 
shoulder the duties and responsibilities 
which accompany the rights and powers 
of self-gov. The Bantu’s ambitions will 
be directed Into the framework of Ids 
own Bantu society, so that as he pro¬ 
gresses he will not abandon his people In 
order to penetrate the white man’s 
society or to participate in the latter’s 
Institutions of gov. The A. policy aims 
at giving him ample opportunities for 
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the service of Ills people. While total 
and absolute segregation may be the 
ideal of extremists, it is accepted by all 
serious thinkers in S. Africa that com¬ 
plete segregation is neitlier practical nor 
desirable. A. is based on 8. Africa’s 
traditional policy of separate or parallel 
development of the I’acos. ISec also 
CoLOini Bar; Bouth Africa. Union of. 

Apartment, see Flat. 

Apathy (fik », privative; pathos, 
affection) The Gk doctrine of A.— 
unruffled tranquillity of mind as a virtue 
—is generally associated with the Stoic 
school of pliilosopUy. Yet 11 is really 
much earlier and tliere are clear indica¬ 
tions of it in the Cynic school. Demo¬ 
critus describes human happiness in the 
same way as A. is described by later 
philosophers. This idea is in accordance 
with the general feeling of the IJollcnistic 
period, which was always ready to 
recognize tlie happiness of the individual 
as existing in a kind of quietism. But 
this extreme view found opponents in 
I'lato and othoi*8. Plato always de¬ 
liberately opposed A. and later philo- 
sophei'S are strongly inllucncjed by the 
more moderate attitude. In tlie eyes of 
the Neo-Platoiiists—especially Philo—A. 
appears as the highest stage of virtue. 
Modern psychologists describe A. as 
visceral anaesthesia. Janu^s argues that 
emotional A. ketqis pace with sensory 
anuestliesia, assuming that a subject 
absolutely anaesthetic could experience 
no emotion. Tliis—the .lamos-Lango 
theory of emotion—is, however, opposed 
by others, J. Ward, rsychological 

Principles, 1920. 

Apatite, mineral, very widely distrib¬ 
uted, which consists inainJy of phos¬ 
phates of calcium. Most varieties corre¬ 
spond to the formula 3f’aH(l‘()i)» * CaF* 
or Caa(P 04 )j-f Ca 2 (P 04 )F, hut sometimes 
the fluorine is replaced by chlorine. It 
crystallises in a hexagonal form, and 
crystals are sometimes found over a foot 
in length. When found in large masses, 
as in Norway and Canada, it is mined 
for the extraction of phosphates. It is 
aJw’ays a constituent of gneiss, granite, 
and diabase, usually In minute crystals, 
and probably tbe phosphates in the soil 
are due to A. from the disintegration of 
such rocks. 

Ape, terra used to denote (1) tlie 
anthropoid A.s (q.v.), tiio short-tailed 
or tailless A.s, and monkesys (q.v.) and 
baboons generally; (2) more specifically, 
the most man-like forms, such as the 
chimiianzee, the orang, tlie gorilla, and 
the gibbons. 

Apeldoorn, tn in the prov. of Gelder- 
land, Netherlands, 17 m. NNK, of 
Arnhem. Manufs. paper extensively, 
also blankets and woollen cloth. In the 
neighbourhood is the 17th cent. Castle 
94*7^0 hunting-Iodgo. Pop. 

Apella, Spartan assembly of freemen. 
It was composed of all citizens of 30 years 
of age and over. It was convened once 
a month between tbe bridge of Babyca 
and the Onaeion. the ravine of the Genus, 
As the anct Homeric Agora had ouly boon 
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able to shout its assent or dissent, so the 
A., thou^rh assU^ned a real part in the 
constitution, could only vote by acclama¬ 
tion. Before the A. wore laid the subjects 
approved by the Gerousia (the council 
of elders). Declarations of wai*, treaties 
of alliance, depositions of kin^s, etc., wore 
within its cogrnisance. No one could 
speak in it without the invitation of the 
president—a feature also to be found in 
the Horn. Coniitia. In historic times the 
ephors presided, 

Apelles, Gk painter of the 4th cent. 
RC, b. Colophon in Ionia. He studied at 
Sicyon, near Corinth. Becoming a 
faTOiirite at the court of Philip of Maco- 
don, he was appointed by Alexander to be 
his portrait painter. As none of his 
works now remains, it is impossible to 
judge them other than by reputation, but 
anecdote suggests a realistic power of 
suggesting three-dimenHional effect, e.g. 
in Ids ‘ Alexander wielding a Thimderbolt,* 
where the hand according to Pliny seemed 
to come out of the picture. His ‘Aphro¬ 
dite Anadyomcne’ was one of his famous 
works. He wrote a (vanished) treatise 
on his art, and was renowned for his skill 
in using only four pigments: white, 
yellow, red. and black. 

Apellicon (Ist cent. BC), according to 
Strabo a native of Tens, but he was 
admitted as a citizen of At liens. He was 
a Periiiatetic pliilosoiiher, and n great 
collector of books. He purchased tlie 
autograph MSS. of Aristotle and Theo¬ 
phrastus; but his entire collection was 
taken to Rome by Sulla after the capture 
of Athens in 8(i BO. 

Apennines (Lat. Appenninus), long int 
range, often called the ‘backbone of 
Italy.' Starting from the Maritime Ali>s 
(q.v.), the A. run 740 m. down the whole 
length of the iieninsula, and are coiiliiiuod 
through Sicily, beyond which a line of 
submarine elevations connects them witli 
the mts of N. Africa. Their name is 
probably derived from the same root pcji 
which is found so frequently in Celtic 
lauds (ns in Peninaenmawr). Though 
spoken of by early writers as a single 
range, the A. arc now generally classevl as 
N.. Central, and S. Tlie N. di.'. includes 
the Ligurian, Tuscan, and Umbrian 
ranges, of which the first runs round the 
Gulf of Genoa (q.v.), from the Maritime 
Alps to the valley of the Magra, near 
Spezia. Its liighost point is Monte Hue. 
.'■>915 ft. Between the Maritime and 
Ligurian mts and the sea lies the narrow 
strip of coast known as the Riviera (q.v.), 
while on tlio N. they sent off many tribs. 
to the Po. The Tuscan A., reacliing 
across the iieniiisula to the sources of 
the Til>cr, arc slightly higher than the 
Idgurian, Monte Ciinono rising 710.3 ft. 
A spur on the W., called the Alpl Apuane, 
supplies very fine marble, at C.’arrara 
(q.v.). The chief rivs. of the Tnsc^an 
range are the Arno on the S., and the 
Panaro, Seechio, and Reno on the N. 
The N. end of the Umbrian range givers 
rise to 2 rivs. famous in hist., the Tiber 
and the Motaiirus (qq.v.), which rise 
within a few m. of each other, but flow 
into different seas. The S. extremity of 


the range 1b not easy to define, os it 
becomes complicated with the great moss 
of the Central A. These, tho loftiest in 
the peninsula, are broken up into sev. 
chains, of which the Gran Sasso (q.v.) has 
Monte Corno, 9580 ft, and Monte Amaro, 
9170 ft, while the Slbillini and others have 
sev. peaks of 7000 and 8000 ft. The S. 
A. are very Irregular, their chief ranges 
being tho Mateso (with Monte Miletto, 
67‘25 ft), the Lucanian (Monte Pollino, 
7325 ft), and the Calabrian. In these 
last, os in the Apuau dist., granite, 
gneiss, and other anct rocks are pre¬ 
dominant; elsewhere tho whole system is 
mainly of Trlassic and later formations, 
a great part being limestone. The A. 
are not metalliferous, but furnish valuable 
stone. On the W. there are many traces 
of volcanic agency, but the only craters 
now active are those of Vesuvius, Etna 
(qq.v.), and Stromboli. The highest 
peaks of the A. are covered with snow 
during a great part of the year, but there 
are no glaciers. In former times there 
were large forests of pine, oak, chestnut, 
and beech, containing many wild animals, 
bill much of the timber has been felled, 
and only wolves are now troublesome, 
though a few bears still remain. Much 
more dangerous were tlie brigands who 
flourished, especially in S. Italy, down to 
very recent times. 

Apennines, Lunar, extensive mt range 
similar in some respects to terrestrial 
features and visible to the naked eye 
when projecting into the dark part of 
Hie disk. It is 460 m. long and the 
higliest summit, Huyghens, is 18,000 ft 
high. 

Apenrade, Demnark, see Aabenraa. 

Aperients, medicines which stimulate 
the natural action of the bowels. Some¬ 
times tho term is applied only to those 
milder purgatives which only sliglitly 
quicken the movement of tiie bowels. 
In the wider sense they may be divided 
as follows: (1) laxatives, which have a 
gentle stimulating influence on tho bowel 
muscles, as figs, prunes, olive oil, etc.; 

(2) purgatives, which increase tlio movo- 
nierits of tiie intestines, and mildly stimu¬ 
late the glands, as castor oil, aloes, etc.; 

(3) drastics, w’hich act more intensely, 
incrcaso the intestinal fluid, and cause 
painful fluid motions, as jalap, podo- 
phyllin, and large doses of purgatives; 

(4) hydragogues, which cause free secre¬ 
tion from tho intestinal glands, and cause 
watery motions, os croton oil and large 
doses of cream of tartar, Epsom salts, 
Glauber’s salt, etc.; (5) cholagoguo pur¬ 
gatives, which stimulate tho liver and 
iiicre^ise the bile, prodxicing greenish 
liquid motions, as aloes, rhubarb, Iridine, 
etc. 

Apetalous Plants are those in wliich the 
corolla is suppressed. 

Apex Beat, stroke of the A., or point, 
of the heart against the pericardium, 
through which It can bo hoard and felt 
externally on the wall of the cliest just 
below tho left breast. Deviations in the 
position or force of this beat afford 
important Indications of pathological 
changes in the heart. 
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Aphasia, partial or complete loss 
of the power of speech or of expression 
by writing, or of understanding spoken or 
written words. The term is not applied 
when the power is lost through lesions of 
the peripheral nerves or orgaiis, but only 
when tho central nervous system is 
affected. The memory-stores which en¬ 
able us to use and understand the lan¬ 
guage we have so gradually acquired 
correspond with certain portions of the 
brain, and a consideration of the process 
of ac(iuiring the power of speech will go 
far to explain why A. is so often restricted 
to certain functions connected therewith, 
while others remain intact. Tho child 
understands words before he can speak; 
these percepts are stored away in the 
brain in the first temporal convolution 
of the left-hand side in right-handed 
persons, and vice versa in left-handed 
persons. Later, the child learns to make 
the co-ordinated movements of tho 
tongue, larynx, etc., necessary to pro¬ 
nounce a word. The memories of these 
movements are stored away in the foot 
the third left frontal convolution. 
When he leams to read, the visual 
memories of the words are stored in tho 
cerebral cortex, and so on. In health, 
there is constant communication between 
these portions of the brain, so that tho 
image of a written word calls up tho 
memory of the spoken word and of tho 
movements necessary to give it utterance. 
If a lesion in any one of tlieae areas occurs 
there is a corresponding loss of power of 
expression or understanding. Thus tho 
patient may recognise a word when seen, 
but be unable to pronounce it; or may be 
able to pronounce it, but not recognise 
the sound when uttered, and so on. The 
condition sometimes improves of itself 
as the lesion heals, but it often happens 
that the patient has to learn all over 
again, as a child does, the art of speaking, 
reading, or writing, whichever has been 
lost. 

Aphelion, position in the orbit of the 
earth or any other planet or a comet when 
it is farthest away from the sun. The 
orbit of tho earth’s revolution is an ellipse, 
with the sim in one of the foci. Thus the 
earth is at varying distances from the sun 
as it moves round in its orbit. It is 
nearest about 4 Jan., when the earth Is 
moving its fastest; and farthest about 4 
July when the earth’s speed in its orbit is 
a minimum. Tho first position is caUed 
perihelion and the latter aphelion. (Sec 
^iPSiDEs; Perihelion.) 

Aphemia, inability to articulate words 
from diseaso of the cortical speech centre 
and not of the peripheral nerves or 
organs. See Aphasia. 

Aphides (plural of aphis), family of 
plant-lice belonging to the order Hemip- 
tera, very common in Britain. They are 
characterised by their soft and oval 
bodies, small heads, jointed beaks, 
antennae of 7 joints, wings (when present) 
transparent and 4 in number. They 
feed on plants and from their food form 
an- excretion, known as honey-dew, of 
which ants are very fond; in warm 
weather it may be seen like a coating of 


varnish on leaves, whore it is injurious to 
the plant. 

The A, reproduce parthenogenetic- 
ally and viviparously. In the early 
summer the unfertilised females may 
produce as many as 25 females alive 
in one day, and as these can also producte 
in a few days, their numbers increase 
enormously. In the autumn males begin 
to appear as well os females, and after 
mating the female produces a winter-ego, 
which in the spring develops into a female 
aphis—and again the cycle of generations 
begins. If it were not for birds, spiders, 
parasites, and ladybirds which prey on 
the A., probably all vegetation would 
bo destroyed. 

Aphis is the commonest tyre in Britain, 
but other well-known genera include 
Phylloxera, or vino-louse; Nex'Aarophora, 
green pea-plant louse; Phorodon, or hop- 
plant louse; and Chernies, which produt:oH 
galls on spruce firs. See G. B. Buck ton. 
Monograph of the British Aphides, I87d- 
1883, and J. Davidson, List of British 
Aphides, 1925. 

Aphis-lion, or loce-wing fly, is a member 
of the Chrysopidoe, order Nouroptera, 
which feeds on tho aphides. The genus 
Chryaopa is common in Britain. 

Aphonia (Gk a, without; phone, sound), 
medical term to denote loss of voice; 
it differs from mutism in which sufferers 
frequently utter inarticulate sounds. 
Growths in the larynx, paralysis of tho 
respiratory muscles, disease of the vwal 
cords, hysteria, and nervous disorders 
may all cause the malady. 

Aphorism (Gk apo, from; horos, limit), 
short pithy saying conveying a general 
truth. Tho word was first used of t1>e 
Aphorisms of Hippocrates, tho first of 
which is ‘Life is short, tho art [of medi¬ 
cine] is long.’ A proverb (q.v.) is an A. 
which has become imlvorsally accepted. 

Aphrodite, Gk goddess of love, beauty, 
and fertility; frequently worshipped also 
as the patroness of seafarers and of war. 
She probably reached Greece from Cyprus, 
a common meeting place of E. and W.; 
for she is undoubtedly related to tho 
Semitic Islitar, Ashtoreth. and Astarto, 
and seems to have absorbed certain traits 
of t)re-Hellenic divinities. In chiasical 
Rome slie was identified with Venus. In 
the Iliad A. is represented as tho daughter 
of Zeus and l)lono; but later poets 
frequently relate that she was sprung 
from tho sea-foam, whence they derive her 
name. She wa.s tho wife of Hephaes¬ 
tus; but hIjc proved faithless and was 
ill love with Ares (q.v.). She also loved 
the gods Dionysius, Hermes, and 
I oseldon, as well as tlio mortals AiichlHOs 
and Adonis (qq.v.). A. surpassed all the 
other goddesses in beauty, and hence 
received the prize of beauty from Paris. 
She likewise had the power of granting 
beauty and Invincible charm to others. 
In the vegetable kingdom tho myrtle, 
rose, apple, poppy, etc., were sacred to 
A,, as, in tho animal world, were tho 
sparrow, dove, swan, and swallow. Her 
chief shrines wore in Cyprus and Gythora. 
Aphroditopolis, see Atfih. 

Aphthae (Gk aphthai, eruption), small 
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whit/O vesicles in the mouth occurring 
(.‘hiefly in infants, commonly called thrush. 
iSee Thrush. 

Aphthonius (fl. c. AD 400), Gk rhetori¬ 
cian, b. Antioch; a pupil of Llbauius 
(Q.V.). His l^rogymnasmata, an intro¬ 
duction to the study of rhetoric, was in 
common use for a thousand yearn. It has 
been ed. (1926) by II. Kabo, who also pub. 
(192H) the Byzantine commentary thereon 
by .lohn Sardian. 
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Stiituc after Praxiteles in the Vatican. 


Apia, seaport on the N. coast of Upolu, 
W'. Samoa, cap. until 1914 of Gcr. 
portion, but assigned to Now Zealand 
\inder mandate by tiie treaty of Ver¬ 
sailles. It is built on a curving bay, 
backed by a conical hill, Vaea, the burial 
place of Robert Louis Stevenson, beyond 
which rise the slopes of the high int 
ra nge. < 'opra and cocoa beans are ex¬ 
ported. Under the mandatory admlnis- 
trati«)n the sanitation of A. has been 
greatly improved. There is a water 
supply, sewerage system, hydro-electric 
plant with electric lighting, and other 
modern conveniences. The tn has 2 
motion picture theatres, sev. transport 
companies, engineering works, and other 
business cmterprlses. There is a high- 
power wireless station. Foreign con- 
Hulatos wore set up in A. in the eighties of 
last century, a step w’hioh so exacerbated 
the traditional rivalry among the native 
clans as to load to a dangerous crisis, 
and Britain, America, and (3ommny sent 


warships to A. (1889). In Mar. of that 
year 4 Ger. and Amer. warships were 
sunk by a hurricane, and only H.M.S. 
Calliope escaped destruction. In 1899 
there was a recnri'enoe of the frequent 
trouble over the kingship question, when 
Mataafa, a Catholic exile, opposed Malie- 
toa, youthful son of the late king. Britain 
and America favoured Malletoa, and when 
this led to a crisis Brit, and Amer. wor¬ 
ships bombarded A. Pop. of urban diet. 
14,840, Inclusive of 3000 non-Samoans. 
See Felix M. Keosing, Modem Samoa ^ 
1934, and R. Qibbings, Over the Reefs, 
1948. 

Apian, Peter (1495-1552), astronomer 
and astrologer, b. Leipzig. His real name 
was Bienewitz. Bicne in German signifies 
a bee, whence the Lat. apianus, the full 
form of his name. Ho is principally 
remarkable for his observations of comets, 
and is said to have been the first who 
observed that their tails are generally 
turned from the sun; but this had been 
previously noticed by Fracastoro. In 
his CosTnographicus Liber, pub. In 1524 
and subsequently revised by Gemma 
Frisius under the title Cosmographia, he 
pointed out the use which might be made 
of lunar observations in finding long.; 
he d. at Ingoldstadt, where he was prof, 
of mathematics. 

Apiary (Lat. apis, bee), place for keep¬ 
ing beehives. The naune is derived In 
the same way that an aviary is taken 
from avis, a bird. Bee-keepers disagree 
os to the best position of the A., hut all 
maintain it should bo impervious to winds. 

Apioius, name of 3 celebrated Rom. 
gluttons. The first lived c. 92 Bc; the 
second c. ad 14; and the third about the 
middle of the Ist cent. ad. The second, 
M. Gavius A., is said to have invented 
sev. kinds of cakes and sauces. Having 
squandered a fortune in gluttony, he 
committed suicide. The extant De Re 
Coquinuria, wrongly attributed to one 
Caelius A., is a work of the 3rd cent. ai> 
based on Gk originals. 

Apion (Ist cent, ad), Gk grammarian 
and head of the Alexandrian school, b. 
at Oasis in Libya. He was a member of 
Philo’s deputation which visited Caligula 
in AD 38 U> complain of the Jews. Frag¬ 
ments of his books against the Jews have 
been preserved by Josephus {Contra 
Apionem). A.’s story of ‘Androclus and 
the Lion,' from his Ae^yptiasa, siu'vives 
in Aulus Gellius {Nodes Atticae, v. 14); 
and the extant fragments of his commen¬ 
taries on Homer were printed in Stm-z’s 
Etynwlogicum Otidianurn (1818). 

Apis (Hapi), early sacred bull of 
Memphis. In the New Kingdom called 
a ‘repetition of Ptah,* the chief god of 
Memphis, and after death so closely 
associated with Osiris that he eventually 
merged with him into one deity, Serapis 
(Usar-hapi). From the New Kingdom 
the A. bulls when dead were mummified 
and buried in huge stone sarcophagi in a 
subterranean gallery known as the Sera- 
peum, in the Memphite necropolis, Sak- 
kara. In the Saite period coflins often 
bear a representation of the A. bull trans¬ 
porting the dead to the tomb. 
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Apium, srenus of plants belongrlng to 
the Umbelliferae, found in ditches In 
Britain, and nearly every part of Europe. 
A . graveolenSt the only important species, 
is the ceJerj’ and oeleriac, of which there 
are sev. cultivated varieties. 

Aplanatlc Lens, lens which is free from 
spherical aberration. See Aheukation. 

Apneumatosis, ace Collapse, Pulaion* 
AltY. 

Apnoea, technical term for the suspen¬ 
sion of breathiiiif. It denotes the pre¬ 
vention of breathing owing to the presence 
of too much oxygen in the blood. 

Apocalypse, lit. trans. a revelation, l.e. 
something disclosed only to a chosen per¬ 
son. The term is usually applied to the 
last book of the N.T., tho A. of «t John. 
In the A.V. and the R.V., however, the 
name the Revelation of St John the Divine 
is given to this book. There were, how¬ 
ever, a multitude of earlier wTitings of this 
kind (beginning perhaps with Daniel) 
which, in the form of parables and proph¬ 
ecy, w’ere supposed to reveal tho end or 
the future state of the world. The apoca¬ 
lyptic literature despaired of the present, 
and put its whole trust in the deliverance 
and reward which was to bo the guerdon 
of present sufferings and sorrow in a new' 
^e that would soon follow a catastrophic 
judgrment and tlie end of the world. In 
the O.T. parts of Isaiah, Ezekiel, and 
Daniel are apocalyptic in character. 
Among the non-canonical Jew’ish apoca¬ 
lypses the Book of Enoch and the 
Psalms of Solomon are outstanding. In 
the N.T., besides Revelation, Mark xiii 
(and parallels in Matthew and Luke) is 
apocalyptic. We find also in Christian 
times a number of apocalyptic writings, 
which are outside the canon, among them 
the Shepherd of Hermas, and the Revela¬ 
tions of Bartholomew. 

Apocalyptic Number, or ‘the Number 
of the Beast,’ is the mystical number G6(> 
(see Rev. xiil. 18). There have been 
various interpretations of this mystery. 
In Greek and Hebrew the letters of tho 
alphabet were used for numbers, and so 
‘the number of the beast: for it is the 
number of a man’ wjis the value of the 
letters composing the name. The most 
generally accepted solution is ‘Noron 
Kesar,’ the Hebrew for the Latin ‘Nero 
Caesar.’ In anct Hebrew the vowels 
‘e’ and ‘a’ are not represented, but ‘o,’ 
being a long vow'el, is. The value of the 
letters N R O N K S R is therefore 
60 -f 200 + 6 -f- 60 + 100 -f 60 -t 200 - 666. 
Another interpretation has been made 
from the Gk word ‘Lateinos,* meaning 
the Rom. Empire. 

Apocatastasis, in the theological sense 
the extension of the kingdom of God over 
all the earth, l.e. tho ultimate conversion 
of the whole world to the Christian faitli. 

Apocrypha: 1. Of the Old Testament, or 
VeiUerocanonical Jionks, consists of 1 anil 
2 Esdras, Tobit, .Tudith, Esther additions. 
Wisdom of Solomon, Ecclesiasticus, 
Baruch, Song of tho Three Children, 
Snsannah, Bel and tho Dragon, the 
Prayer of Manasaos, 1 and 2 Maccabees. 
See also Bible. 

2. Of the New Testament, numerous 


unauthentic Christian or heretical writ¬ 
ings of the early cents. From them we 
distinguish the perfectly genuine but 
uncanoulcal writings of the Ist and 2nd 
cents, w'hich arc now known as The 
Apostolic Fathers. Of the Apocryphal 
w'orks proper w'o may mention the 
Go8j)el (c. AD 150), tho Herelation (earlier 
than the Gospel) and the Acts (c. Ai> 200) 
of Si Peter. To the last we owe tho 
Gwo Vadis story. Tho Gospel of St 
Thomas (2nd cent.) deals with tho 
infancy of Christ, and gives accounts of 
tho miracles of that period. The Acts of 
Paul (and Theda) are fragments from a 
work of about ad 160. Tho Protevan- 
gelium of James is a poi)ular life of tbo 
Blessed virgin Mary from about ad 150, 
The Assumption of Mary (c. 4th cent.) 
gives a legendary account of her death 
and resmTectlon. The Letters of Our 
Lord and of Abgar are a 3rd-cent. legend. 
We should also mention the Agravha, a 
collection of sayings attributed to Christ, 
not recorded in tho N.T., some of which 
may be genuine. Indeed though the 
Apocryphal works are very untrust¬ 
worthy and legendary, they may contain 
some true traditions. See M. R. James, 
The Apocryphal New Testament (trans.), 
1924. 

Apooynaceae, famUy of dicotyledonous 
shrubs or herbs, mostly tropical, with 

E olsonous milky juice, about 1000 species. 

oaves simple, opposite, ilow'ers regular, 
6*parted, ovary superior. Chief genera 
are Adenium, Allamanda, Amsonia, Apv 
cynum, Carissa, Cerbera, Echites, Nerium, 
Plumeria, Strophanthus, 2'abemaemon- 
tana, Trachelospermum, VaUesia, Vinca, 
Apodes, scientific name for the eels, 
whicli form an order of the bony (teleost) 
fishes. They are soft-rayed fishes with 
an open duct to tho swimming-bladder 
and with long dorsal and anal fins. In 
all living cels there are no pelvic fins. 
Tho order includes the fresh-water ecD 
(Anguillidae), the inoray-eiis (Murae- 
nidae), and the conger-eels (Coiigridae). 
See also E,kl.s. 

Apodictio (Gk apodeiknunai, to show' 
forth), logical term applieil to a corjchision 
which is necessarily true, l.e. the opposite 
of which is impossible. 

Apogamy, the curious condition mot 
with in some ferus, e.g. in Oryopteris 
filix-mas, tho male fern. In this case 
tho now fern i)liint arises directly as a 
bnd from the prothallus without aid of 
sexual organs. In other eases A. is 
effected partJicnogeiietkially, tho now 
plant arising from an unfertilised 
oosphere. See also Apospory. 

Apogee (Gk apo, from; ge, the earth), 
point in tho moon’s or))it wldch is most 
distant from tho earth. The term is 
applied also to tho sun’s position when it 
is at its greatest distance from the earth. 
It is used when tho geocentric point of 
view is adopted; from the lielfocentric 
point of view it corresponds to aphelion 
(q.v.). See Pehigka and I^eriuklion. 

Apolda, Ger. tn in the dlst. of Gera, 
28 m. WNW. of Gera (q.v.). It has 
textile, machinery, bell-easting, and 
chemical industries. Pop.. 33,500. 
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Apollinaire, Guillaume (1880-1918), Fr. 
writer, b. Rome. His real name was 
Wilhelm Apollinarls de Kostrowitzky, 
being the natural child of a Polish woman 
and a priest of Monaco. He wove 
legends on his early years, and all that is 
certainly known of him is that he had 
travelled much before be came to Paris 
in 1902. Ho was the chief protagonisi of 
Cubism. He conducted a regular <Iept 
in the famous Fr. magaziue Merrure de 
France, When the First World War 
broke out he servofl at the front, and d. 
of his wounds. He wrote fantastic lu'ose 
and verse with equal facility. Prin. 
works: (poeiTis). 1913; Les Peinires 

cubistes (essays), 1913; alii grammes 
(poems), 1918; Conies choisis, 1923. A. 
liad great influence on European art and 
literature. See A. Billy,1947. 

Apollinarls, Sidonius (c. 434-88), b. 
Ijyons of noble family, connected by 
marriage with the Emperor Avltus. 
His learning saved him when Lyons was 
captured by Majorian, and also when 
Homo was taken by the Goths. He 
became Bishop of Clermont. Some of 
his writings survive. 

Apollinarls the Younger {d. c. 390), 
Bishop of Lnodicea In Syria, was so bitter 
an opponent of Arianism that ho oven 
denied the existence of the human mind 
in Christ’s human nature. His views 
were finally condemned at the Occu* 
menical Council of Constantinople (381). 

Apollinarls Water, alkaline mineral 
water from the Apollinarls spring in the 
valley of the A hr, near Bad Neuenahr, in 
Rhineland-Pnlatinato (q.v.), Germany, 
60 ra. NW. of Mainz (q.v.). 

Apollo, in classical mythology the son 
of Zeus and Leda; b., with his twin 
sister Artemis (q.v.) in the is. of Delos, 
where lioda had taken refuge from the 
jealousy of Hera. A. stands in Gk 
character and life for nil we think of nJ? 
civilisation. Yet all scholars are n,gi‘Cod 
that he is of non*Hellenic origin. Whence 
he is derived Is uncertain: two main 
groups of scholars hold widely dllToring 
views. One, supported by \MlaTuowitz 
and Nilsson, assert that ho came from the 
interior of Asia Minor; thev believe it 
probable that ho may have derived from 
Apulunas, the Hittitb gate-god idcntific<l 
by Ilrozny in 1936. Others, led by 
H. B. Cook and Prof. IT. J. Rose, affirm 
that A. was originally a god of shepherds 
in the wild regions of the N. Whatever 
view is adopted, it must be remembered 
that the manifold eharaeteristiCvS of the 
classical A. are derived from numerous 
sources. The most important aspect of 
A. is his interest in all matters afTecting 
law and order, ns well in the physical and 
social as in the intellectual and moml 
spheres. It is certain that In his twofoltl 
character of judge (est)ecialiy in cases of 
homicide, which involved pollution) and 
ritual purifier he forms a liiik between the 
Hellenic religion and the more anct cult 
of chthonlau gods. The Romans made 
their first contact with A. partly through 
the Fitruscans and partly through the 
Gk states of S. Italy. There was a 
temple to him at Rome as early as 432 


BO. In republican times he was vener¬ 
ated chiefly as a god of healing and 
prophecy; but his status was greatly 
enhanced bv the devotion of Augustus 
w'ho erected magnificent temples of A. 
at Actium and on the Palatine. The 
famous statue known as the A. Belvedere, 
in the Vatican, does not represent the 
Gk conception in the strictly classical age. 
This is bettor seen in more anct figures, 
c.g. the ‘Strangford A.’ in the Brit. 
Museum, and in a splendid terra-cotta 
figure from Vcii now in the Miisoo di 
V’^illa Giulia at Rome. From the 5th 
cent. BO A. was identified with the sun 
god. See also Dklp.ii and Ohaolk. 

Apollo of Rhodes, colossal bronze figure 
of the sun god, reckon(«d among the 7 
wonders of the anct world. It is said to 
have been the work of Chares of Lindus 
(q.v.) and to have been set up by the 
Rhodians about 280 BC in gratitude for 
tbo 8U(^cessful defence of the city against 
Demetrius. The height was probably 
about 90 ft, and the work is stated to 
liave occupied the sculptor 12 years. It 
stood near the harbour, though a legend 
that it bestrode the entrance and ships 
passed between its legs is unfounded. 
In 224 BC it was overthrown by an earth¬ 
quake. The metal was sold by Arabs 
after they captured Rhodes in ad 653. 
See also Colossus. 

ApoUodorus, Athenian painter of the 
end of the 5th cent. BC and master of 
Zeuxis. He introduced some innovations 
in peispectivo and seems to have been the 
first to study light and shade. His works 
incbide an Odysseus, and an Ajax stnicJc 
by lightning, admired by Pliny. 

ApoUodorus (2nd cent. BC), Athenian 
scholar to whom earlier critica falsely 
ascribed a celebrated work on Gk myth¬ 
ology entitled Bibliotheca (i.e. I'he Library) 
which was probably written during the 
early Christian period. See J. G. Frazer, 
ApoUodorus: The Library (with trans.), 
1921. 

ApoUodorus, famous architect of the 
2nd cent, ad, was b, Damascus. He 
became a favourite of the Emperor 
Trnjan. for whom he constr\ictod a bridge 
over the Danube. Ho also designed a 
number of buildings and triumphal arches. 
He otTonded the future emperor Hadrian 
by his outspoken denunciations, and on 
Hadrian’s accession he was put to death 
on trivial charges. 

Apollonia: 1. Anct city of Illyria, near 
mouth of It. Aous. Colonised by Corin¬ 
thians aud Corcyraeans, and famous as a 
place of learning in Rom. times. 

2, Anct city of Thrace, on the Euxlne. 
Colonised by emigrants from Miletus. 
The colossal statue of Apollo by Calamis 
(5th cent. BC) was removed from hero to 
Rom© by LucuUus, 72 BC. The site is 
now occupied by Siseboli. 

3. Anct tn in Cyrenaica., bp. of Eratos¬ 
thenes; now Marsa Suza. 

Apollonius Dysoolus, or the Surly (fl. 
r. ad 160), Gk grammariau, whose 
Syntax was the leading work on that 
subject until the 19th ceut. Priscian 
(q.v.) calls him grammaiicorum princeps. 
There is an ed. of his surviving worka by 
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R. Schneider and G. Uhllff in Qrammatid 
Oraeci JI, 1-2. 1878-1910. See J. E. 
Sandys, History of Classical Scholarship, 
I (.Srd ed.), 1921. 

Apollonius of Perg:a (c. 2G2-c. 200 Bo), 
Gk geometer of the Alexandrian school. 
He is classed with Euclid and Archimedes 
(qq.v.) as one of the founders of mathe¬ 
matical science. His treatise on Conics 
was pub. in 1710 by Edmund Halley who 
in 1706 had pul), a trans. (from an 
Arabic rersion) of A.*8 Cutting off a Ratio 
together with a restoration of the Cutting 
off an Area. A restoration of the Deter¬ 
minate Section was pub. by R. Simson in 
Opera miaedam religna, 1776. See also 
T. L. Heath’s ed. of the Conics with 
modern notation, 1896. 

Apollonius of Rhodes (r. 295-c. 2.30 
BC), Gk poet and grammarian, ft. at 
Alexandria, His most famous work is 
the Argonautica, a poem in 4 books on 
the legend of the Argonauts. After some 
time spent in Rhodes, he was recalled to 
Alexandria and appointed librarian at the 
Afuseum by Ptolemy Epiphanes (196 Bc). 
There is an ed. of the Argonautica (with 
trans.) by K. C. Seaton, 1900, and a trans. 
by A. S. Way in the Temple Classics, 
1901. See E. Dolage, Biographic d'Apol¬ 
lonius Rhodius, 1930. 

Apollonius of Tyana, Gk philosopher 
and mystic of the Neo-Pythagorean 
school; ft. a few years before the Cliristlan 
era. He studied at Tarsus, and became 
a follower of the doctrines of Pythagoras. 
He claimed for himself a divine mission, 
and gathering around him a number of 
disciples, he travelled widely in the east, 
visiting Nineveh, Babylon, and India, 
where ho came under the influence of 
oriental mysticism. When he returned 
ho was received with great honour, and 
many miracles were ascribed to him. 
though he himself claimed only prophetic 
vision. Ho was patronised by Rom. 
‘society, and during the height of his 
fame wandered through W. Europe. 
Later, after being accused of conspiring 
against Nero, bo retired to Ephesus, 
where he opened a, school, and d. there at 
the ago of nearly 100 years. His bio- 

« er Philostratus gives an account of 
e, which must, however, be stripped 
of its exaggeration and fiction before w^e 
can see a glimpse of the earnest strivor 
after a higher life. There is an od. with 
trails, of Philostratus’s life by F. (J. 
(’onybeare, 2 vols. (Loob Library), 1912. 
See also IT. C. Sebnur, Mystic Rebels, 1949. 

Apollonius of Tyre, name of a medieval 
tale which is supposed to liavo a (fk 
origin. The first mention of the tale 
seems to be about the latter end of tlio 
6th cent. The story relates how A. of T., 
having solved a riddle which revealed a 
guilty secret of King Antiochus, has to 
fiee In order to escape the wrath of the 
king. In Gyrene he marries, and on the 
death of King Antiochus, he goes to 
claim Antiocii, to which kingdom ho is 
heir. On the voyage his wife apparently 
dies in giving birth to his daughter. The 
corpse is throwm overboard and the 
daughter left at Tyro. Aft(jr 14 years of 
vicissitudes the three, husband, wife, and 
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daughter, are miraculously restored to 
each other. The story had great popu¬ 
larity during the Middle Ages In almost 
every country. Shakespoare used it in 
his drama called Pericles, 

Apollos. Alexandrian Jew described in 
the Acts of the Apostles (xviil. 24-8), an 
eloquent speaker and a man mighty in the 
Scriptures. Until his ‘conversion’ by 
Priscilla and Aquila he appears to have 
preached only the baptism of John. 
There remains still some doubt as to 
exactly what form this ' conversion ’ 
took, since he appears always to have 
been in some sense a Christian. .1 ohii the 
Baptist had pointed out Jesus as the 
Messiah, and there must have been many, 
besides his disciples, who had picktul 
up some knowledge of Christianity and 
heeorae serious Christians, only awaiting 
fuller instructions. A, became a follower 
and fellow teacher with l^aul, and nnu'b 
of his work was done in Corinth, w'hero lu‘ 
gained great influence (1 Cor. iii. 4). 
Martin Luther believed him to be the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

Apollyon (Gk meaning ‘destroyer’), 
given in Rev. ix. 11 a sa trans. of the 
llcl). ‘Abaddon,’ ‘the angel of the 
bottomless pit.’ A. forms a striking 
figure in Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress. 
His identifleation with the Asmodeus of 
Tobit seems doubtful. 

Apologetics and Apologies (from tljc 
Gk apologia, a defendant’s personal reply 
to his accuser, e.g. Plato’s Apology of 
Socrates), explaTia-tion and defeuee of 
religious l)elief in general, and of tln' 
Christian faith in particular, covering 
much of the same ground us B^inda- 
mcutal Theology (q.v.). Tbo need of A. 
havS been apparent from the beginning, 
since from the start Christianity was tin* 
subject of misrepresentation, abuse, ami 
persecution. It was also faced bv a 
developed culture and philos»»phy‘ to 
which its beliefs liad to b(‘ r(>mmcrKhMj 
and made intelligible. A. has passed 
roughly through three main stages or eras. 
(1) From AD 30 to the fall of the Ro!j». 
Empire A. w^cre acldressed to the Jewisli 
and Pagan worlds. Smne of the N.T. 
writings have an apologetic (i.e. defensive, 
and commendatory) character—e.g, St 
Luke’s Gospel, and Romans xiii. But the 
Apologies of the Fathers w'ero the tlrst 
systematie works of the kind. They had 
as their objects to uphold ChrlKtianity 
agam.st heathenism, to refute' the falsi' 
accusations made against Christians, and 
to show emperors the injustice of la rsc- 
cution. Among the Gk apologists of tiu^ 
2nd cent, were Justin Martyr, who wrote 
Apologia Prima pro Christianis and 
Apologia Seennda, usually referred to as 
c. 1.00; Athenagoras, who 
defended the ChristiatiH against tlio 
charges of atheism. ine<‘.st, and iiifaiili- 
eido- Tatlanus; Theopliilus of Antioi'f,; 

Among the Lat. apologists 
of the 2nd cent were Tertullian. wltli his 
Apologeticus; Mlnueiiis h'vMx, who wrote' 
the dialogue Odarit/s; ami CH^prian, On 
the Absurdity of Idolatry, in the 2ml 
and .ird cents. Oiigen, a Greek, ami 
AruobiuH. a Latin, wrote against the 
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attadks of Celsus, Porphyrlus, Hierocles, 
and Julian* who attacked the hist, ana 
doctrines as well as the morals of the 
Christians. The grreatest of these Apolo¬ 
gists was Eusebius, whose Evangelical 
Preparation (15 vola.) and Evangelical 
Demonstration (20 vols.) explain the 
harmony between the O.T. and N.T.. 
uphold the teachings of Christ and of 
Ills disciples, and examine the Life of 
ApoUoniits of Tyana by Philostratus. 
Other apologists were Athanasius, Chry¬ 
sostom, Cyril of Alexandria, and Theo- 
doret, who proves Christianity from the 
writings of the heathens; Lactantius 
(IHvinae InsHtutioncs)’, St Augustine (On 
the City of Ood)\ and St Jerome. (2) From 
c. 652 (the death of Mohammed) to c. 
1500 (the Reformation) A. were chiefly 
concerned witii the defence of Christian¬ 
ity against the Muslim religion and 
philosophy. The first CTcat apology of 
this kind was that of St John of Uamoscus 
(c. 750) in tim form of a discussion between 
a Christian and a Saracen. During the 
Middle Ages Jewish and Moslem enemies 
took up now lines of attack. Among 
them were Avicenna, Averrocs, Maiinon- 
ides, and Jehuda Halevi, who were 
opposed St Anselm, Abelard, St 
Albert the Great, and St Thomas Aquinas. 
The Christian fruit of these controversies 
was the ‘Thomist compromise,’ which 
declares that certain doctrines are beyond 
the sphere of reason. The ‘nominalists,* 
Wra of Occam, Buridan, and others, 
going further, declared all matters of 
faith to be above reason. (J) From 1500 
to the present, A. fall into two compart¬ 
ments: (a) the Catholic and Protestant 
controversy, producing its apologists on 
both sides; [h) the defence of Christianity 
by Catholic and I^rotostant alike against 
Deism, Pantheism, Materialism, Ag¬ 
nosticism, and Rationalism (qq.v.) of all 
kinds. A. have also had to deal with the 
alleged conflict between Science and 
Religion. Searching Biblical criticism 
produced scepticism in some of its early 
and tentative stages, but has tended 
more and more strikingly to confirm 
Christian belief, so that it may bo re¬ 
garded now as a valuable branch of 
Christian A. As for the chief apologies 
of this period, that of the Huguenot P. do 
Mornay (1571) was the first in a modern 
language. Butler’s Analogy of Religion, 
1736, Is outstandiug, and so is Paley’s 
Evidences of Christianity, 1704. Charles 
Gore’s Reconstruction of Relief, 1926, is a 
notable work of this cent. TJio work of 
the Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge (q.v.) and of the Catholic 
Truth Society, is chiefly Apologetic. Sex 
also R. Mackintosh, Primer of Apologetics. 

Apologia pro Vita sua (defence of his 
career), autobiographical sketch of his 
position in the Oxford Movement, issued 
by Cardinal Newman in 1864. It con¬ 
tains his reasons for joining the Rom. 
Catholic Church, and refutes Charles 
Kingsley’s accusations, which were the 
immediate cause of tho AjioJogia. See 
Fveryman’s Library ed. and recent 
biographies by Robert Sencourt and 
Maisie Ward, 1948. 

E.E. I 


Apologue, fabulous story, iu which a 
worldly-wise or moral lesson is conveyed 
In a lively, dramatic, and often satiric 
manner, tho characters employed being 
generally of a lower order than man. See 
Jotham^s so-called parable (Judges lx), 
also the fables of Aesop and others, and 
the Ger. Reineke Fuchs. A true ‘parable* 
is more spiritual in its teaching than 
an A. 

Apology (Gk apologia), originally signi¬ 
fied a defence made in a couirt of jiietice 
by or for a person accused, e.g. Plato’s 
Apology of Socrates. The word was also 
used for a work in defence or justification 
of what might be considered wrong, or be 
opposed, e.g. Tertullian’s Apology for 
Christianity, Bishop Watson’s Apol^y 
for the Bible, and Barclay’s Apology for 
the Quakers. In ordinary language it is 
used in the sense of asking pardon for an 
offence. 

Apomorphine (Ci 7 Hi 70 *N). artificial 
alkaloid, derived from morphine by tho 
abstraction of a molecule of water. It is 
administered hypodermically or by the 
mouth to produce vomiting, and is there¬ 
fore an emetic. It is also used in small 
doses as an expectorant. In small, non- 
emetic doses it hflLS a sedative and hypnotic 
action and is sometimes used in cases of 
hysteria and delirium. 

Aponi Font, see Abano Terme. 

Aponogeton, only genus of family 
Aponogotonaceao, of which A. distachyos. 
Cape pondweed, or Water Hawthorn, and 
its varieties, are favourite water plants 
from S, Africa; and A. (synonym Ouinr- 
andra) fenestralis is the Lace-loaf, or 
Lattice-leaf of Madagascar, and some¬ 
times grown in indoor aquariums, A. 
krauseanus is hardy. 

Apophthegm, or Apothegm (Ok apoph’ 
ihegma, a thing spoken out), short, pithy, 
and instructive saying, intended to con¬ 
vey an important truth to tho hearers. 
Plutarch made a collection entitled The 
Apophthegms of Kings and Generals, and 
also of the A.s of the Lacedaemonians 
entitled Laconica. Cicero called them 
sedinae, salt pits. An example is: ‘We 
ask advice, hut we mean approbation.* 
Bacon made a collection entitled Apoph¬ 
thegms New and Old. 

Apophyllite. mineral consisting chiefly 
of calcium silimtes, and corresponding to 
the formula IHsCaSi^O# 4-KF -1-4H20. 
It occurs in association with the zeolites 
(q.v.), and large crystals have been found 
in India, Mexico, and the Harz Mts. 

Apophysis, in physiology, protuberance 
or process on a bon6, having no independ¬ 
ent centre of ossification, and so forming 
a continuous part of the bone. Especially 
applied to tho spinal vertebrae. In 
boLiny, a swelling of the seta below tho 
theca or spore case in certain mosses, or 
on the scales on the cones of certain pines. 

Apoplexy, medical term meaning a 
sudden loss of brain function duo to a 
vascular catastrophe. The usual causes 
of A. are (1) bursting of a cerebral blood 
vessel and haemorrhage from it; (‘2) 
blockage of a cerebral blood vessel either 
from thrombosis, i.o. clotting of the 
blood within tho vcsvsol, or from embolus 

N 
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(q.t.). The HigTiH of A. vary, from the 
slight ami transient to the severe, accord¬ 
ing to the extent and position of the 
vascular accident. The effect of A. is to 
cut off the circulation to tliat part of the 
brain supplied by the affected vessel, with 
consequent death of brain tissue unless 
the circulation is spee<iily restored. In 
cases of persisting haemorrhage or spread¬ 
ing thromlxtsis the area of brain damage 
is extended, and in haemorrhage parts of 
the brain distant from the haemorrhage 
itself also become affected as a result of 
inertiasing intracranial pressure. The 
skull is a rigid box and the volume of its 
contents cannot iruTease l)cyond a 
certain amount without exerting con¬ 
strictive pressure on the compressible 
tisanes of the brain. Predisposing causes 
of A. are arteriosclerosis (q.v.), hyper¬ 
tension {see Blood Prkssukk), aneur¬ 
ysms (q.v.) of the cerebral arteries, 
cerebral tumours, diseases of the heart 
valves giving rise to emboli and any 
condition in which the circulation is 
enfeebled, as In old age. The precipita¬ 
ting cause may be anything which 
increases the intracranial pressure such 
as straining, spasms of coughing, sudden 
exertion, etc. The usual immediate 
signs of A. are unconsciousness, ster¬ 
torous breathing and paralysis of one or 
both sides of the body depending upon 
the extent of the cerebral damage. In 
verv mild cases the paralysis may be 
limited and transient and without loss of 
consciousness. It is probable that those 
mild cases are due to a passing vascular 
spasm and not to true A. Nevertheless 
the predisposing causo is similar and oases 
of vascular spasm may bo regarded as 
warnings of a possible future A. In cases 
of extensive haemorrhage or thrornbo.sis 
the patient does not recover conscious¬ 
ness, coma deepens and death ensues. 
The after effects of A. in those who 
survive the immediate crisis depend on 
the amount of cerebral damage. In 
some the paralysis remains permanent, 
in others ft recovers partly or wholly. 
Mental confusion may persist due to 
destruction of cortical brain cells. Treat¬ 
ment consists in trying to lessen the 
extent of the immediate catastrophe. 
The patient should be laid flat and turned 
to one side to prevent swallowing of the 
tongue and the inhalation of vomit and 
other secretions. False teeth should be 
removed. The clothing should be loos¬ 
ened and cold applications placed on the 
head. As soon as recovery from the 
immediate effects of A. has occurred, 
treatment consists in the rehabilitation 
of the patient to os near normal life os 

J iossiblc, re-educating him to use para- 
ysed muscles, preventing chronic con¬ 
tractures in those irrecoverably para¬ 
lysed, and encouraging the use of the 
mental faculties. 

Aposiopesis (Gk apo, from; siopaein, to 
be silent), sudden breaking off of a 
sentence before its conclusion, for 
rhetori(jal effect, as in the quotation 
from Scott, ‘Bertrand is—what I dare 
not name.* See also Figure of Speech. 
Apostasias, herbaceous plants belonging 


to the family of the Apoatasiaceae; they 
originally came from the monntainons 
foi*e8t8 of Java and the Penang Is. 

Apostasy, Gk word which originally 
meant defection from the military 
standard, but later more generally a 
lapse from Christianity, especially If 
from unworthy motives. In the Kom. 
Church it was also used for the renounc¬ 
ing of monastic or clerical vows. Julian 
the Apostate, Kom. Emperor 331-63, 
attempted to restore paganism for 
Christianity as the Rom. religion. 

Apostle (Gk aposioUis), messenger or 
envoy. A title now specially applied to 
representatives sent out by Jesus Christ 
(Luke vi. 13). The name was not at first 
confine<l to the twelve, for in 1 Cor. xv 
Paul says of our Lord, ‘lie was seen of 
Cephas, then of the twelve, after that he 
was soon of James, then of all the apostles.' 
Evidently while the twelve were pre¬ 
eminent. others also were recognised as 
A.s, and even among the twelve there 
was a difforentiaUon. ‘ The Pillars ’ stood 
out above the rest, and ‘the Lord’s 
brethren’ were specially honoured. In 
Acts xiv Paul and Barnabas are both 
spoken of as A.s, though neither of them 
belonged to the twelve. The title thus 
bestowed on many leading ambus, of 
Christ was claimed by some who were not 
entitled to it (Rev. ii. 2). The quali¬ 
fications for an A., at any rate In the full 
sense, are indicated in Acts 1. 21f.; personal 
eye-witness to the truth of the Resur¬ 
rection of Clu[*i8t, they must have seen 
the Risen Lord (cf. 1 Cor. ix. 1). They 
had also to have received a commission 
either direct from Christ or mediately 
through the others. During the 2nd 
cent. AD a traditional restriction grew up; 
after this we seldom find any but tne 
original twelve, Matthias, and I’aul 
entitled A.s, their ciiicf followers being 
spoken of as ‘evangelists' and 'apostolic 
missionaries.* 

Apostle Islands, U.S.A.. group of 27 is. 
in SW. part of Lake Superior, 10 m. off 
the Wisconsin shore. The largest is 
Madeline Is., 13 m. long, 3 rn. wide. 
They are scenic, with abundant game. 

Apostle Jug, form of stoneware vessel 
much used In the 16th and 17th cents, 
rt was made both with and without a lid, 
and was so called on account of its 
ornamentation with the figures of the 12 
apostles In relief. 

Apostle Spoons, common ns christening 
presents during the ISth and Kith cents. 
Each handle bears the figure of au apostle. 
A complete set of 12 spoons is now rare 
and commands a high price. 

Apostles, Acts of the, see A errs. 

Apostles, Teaching of the, or the 
Dirtache (Gk for teaching), early Christian 
work discovered at Constantinople and 
Xuib. in 1883. It contains 16 chaiiters, 
and is divided into 2 parts, the first of 
which gives an account of the 2 ways of 
life and death. Ilarnack, Taylor, and 
others believed that the first part f>f the 
Dida>ctni (Cha, i-vi) was originally a Jewish 
work entitled The Two Ways. These 
chapters substantially ajipear also in the 
Epistle of Barnabas, and (c. 3rd or 
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4th cent.) In the Apostolic Comtihdims, 
The second gives the rules govoniing 
the service, the sacraments, and the 
ministry in the church; it is a document 
of great importance for the study of 
liturgical development. The exact date 
of the work is not known; the dates 
assigned to it vary from the latter 
part of the 1st cent, to the second half of 
the 2nd cent. It is of E. origin. See 
H. Uettensnn, Documents of the Christian 
Church, 1943, and O. l)ix, llte Shape of 
the lAturgy, 1945. 

Apostles* Creed, see Creed. 

Apostles* Days, feast-s of commemoration 
of the apostles. In the Homan and 
Anglican churches these arc: Matthew, 
21 Sept.; John, 27 Dec.; Peter, 29 
Juno (and in the Horn. Catholic Church, 
Ihiul, who Is commemorated in the 
Cl lurch of England only on the feast of 
his conversion, 25 Jan.); Thomas, 21 
Dec.; Philip and James, 1 May; Simon 
the Canaauite and Jude, 28 Oct.; Bar¬ 
tholomew, 24 Aug.; Andrew’, 30 Nov.; 
Matthiiis, 24 Feb.; James the son of 
Zehedec, 25 July. In the Gk Church the 
following dates are different: Matthew, 
16 Nov.; John, 2G Sept.; Thomas, 6 Get.; 
Philip and James, 9 Oct.; Bartholomew, 
25 Aug.; Matthias, 9 Aug.; James the son 
of Zehede<!, 30 Aiiril. 

Apostolic Constitutions, 8 hooks of what 
claim to he Churcli customs and rules laid 
down by the Apostles and recorded by 
St Clement of Home. Actually this 
Jongost and host kiiowm of the Church 
Orders is a compilation from earlier 
works of the kind, freely adapted and 
enlarged, namely The JJidascalia (Bks 
1-6), The DMaefts (Bk 7), and the 
Apostolic Tradition of Ilippolytus (Bk 
8). Tlie w’rlter was a pious Arian of 
Antioch in the 4th cent., probably the 
interpolator of tlie epistles of St Ignatius 
the martyr (q.v.). The liturgy of the 
eighth book, and indeed the whole work, 
throws light on Antiochene practice in 
his time. See F. X, Funk, Didascaliae 
cl Constiiutiones Apostolorum (2 vola.), 
1905; C. H. Turner, article in Journal of 
Theologiml Studies, xv. 53; G. Dix, The 
Apostolic Trmiition, 1936. 

Apostolic Fathers, Christian writers 
intermediate between the Apostles and 
the later apologists. The name belongs 
strictly only to tliose believed to have had 
actual con tact, with the Apostles, as 
Sts Clement, Tguatius, and Polycarp; 
but in common usage it includes others 
who, in the 2nd cent., carried on the 
traditional teaching of tlio primitive 
church, cvg. llornuvg, Papias, and the 
writer to lliognotus. 

Apostolic Majesty, title of the kings of 
Hungary conferred by Pope Sylvester II 
upon St Stoplien, King of IliingniT. in 
1001. It was renewed by Pope Clement 
Xlll in 1758 In favour of Maria Theresa, 
and 8ubseq\ieiitly was used by all the 
Ilapshurg rulers of Hungary until the 
monarchy ended in 1918. 

Apostolio Succession, doctrine that 
the power of ministering in the Christian 
and Catholic Cliurch can be derived only 
H‘om a validly consecrated bishop, i.e. 


one who had himself been validly conse¬ 
crated, and so on back to the time of the 
apostles. As first appealed to, against 
heretics like the Gnostics, who claimed 
their own secret apostolic tradition and 
teaching, the A. S. denoted the fact that 
every diocese of the true Church of Christ 
was ruled by a bishop who had received 
his office from his predecessors in an 
unbroken lino of succession from the 
apostles, and so was the authentic 
possessor of the apostolic tiadition in all 
its completeness. (Cf. Irenaous, Contra 
haereses, HI, ili. 1; Tcrtullian, De prae- 
script., 20, 21; Hippolytus, PhUoso- 

phumena, 1 proem.) liic natural exten¬ 
sion of the term to doscribo the parallel 
fact of a continuous chain of consecrators 
and ordainers, passing on the ministerial 
commission and its pow’crs from the 
apostles to tho present day, and of the 
fact that this w'as a vital fact for the 
validity of tho ministry and sacraments 
in any age, was first made by St Augustine 
in ins great controversy with the Donat- 
ists. This doctrine has been explicitly 
maintained in the Catholic Church and 
the Orthodox Church of the E. ever 
since. The Pi*ote8tant Chiu’ches, how¬ 
ever, rejected the doctrine at the Reform¬ 
ation, and formed new ministries of their 
own, on what apiieared to be N.T. lines 
which had no claim to an A. S. The 
Church of England continued the anct 
threefold form of ministry, and claims 
to possess the A. S., but leaves it an open 
question whether the anct Catholic 
teaching on the A. S. is true or not, 
whether a ministry in the A. S. is of the 
esse of the Church, or only of its bene esse. 
See H. B. Swete, Early History of the 
Church and Ministry, 1918. 

Apostolici, imitators of tho apostolic 
life mentioned by Epiphanius (Haeres., 
67). In tho middle of tho 12th cent, 
there existed a sect called Apostolic 
Brothers on tho banks of the Lower 
Rhine; they rejected oaths, infant 
baptism, fiusts, ceremonies, worslUp of 
saints, purgatory, masses, second mar¬ 
riages, and tho authority of the Pope. 
Some of them w’ero brought before tho 
ecclcs. court of the Archbishop of Cologne, 
and w’cre afterwards burned to death. 
Aliout 1260 Gerhard Scgarelll of Parma 
founded another apostolic brotherhood 
which rejected the authority of the Pope, 
oaths, and capital punishments. 

Apostolius, Michael (d. c. 1480), Gk 
theologian and native of Constantinople. 
When tho Turks conquered tlie city he 
lied to Italy, and so zealously uphold 
Plato against Aristotle that he lost the 
protection of his patron Cardinal Bes- 
sarion, and retired to Oete. His 
]*aroemiae, a collection of Gk proverbs, 
wae pub. in 1019, ed. by lleinsius. See 
also Oratio panegyrica ad Fredcricum JV. 

Apostrophe (Gk apo, fri'un ; strephein, to 
turn): 1. A figure of speech in which the 
speaker turns fiom his main subject to 
address some absent person or quality, 
as In *0 Death, w'hero is tliy sting ? ’ or. 
in one of Hamlet’s spo©<?hos, ‘Frailty, thy 
name is woman.’ See also Figure of 
Speech. 
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2, A comma (') denoting elision, as in 
e'er. In the genitive singular it repre* 
sents the e of the A.-S. ending es, as man's 
for tnannes. The incorrect use of the (') 
is a very common error. 

Apothecaries, Society of, see Apothe¬ 
cary. 

Apothecaries* Measure, see Metrology. 
Apothecary, originally one who pre¬ 
pared and traded in drugs. In medieval 
England the A.s engaged in a flourishing 
trade in drugs and spices from the £. In 
the 14th cent, they became merged in the 
Grocers’ Co., but, under a charter from 
James I early in the 17th cent., they 
separated again to form their own 
company: they then had the monopoly 
of buyiig and selling drugs within the 
city of London. In this way the A.s 
were the pharmacists of the time, and one 
of their functions was to dispense the 

{ )re8oriptiona of the physicians. Not 
ong remaining content with compoimding 
drugs to the physicians' orders, and no 
doubt urged on by public demand, the 
A.s started invading the prov. of the 
physicians by treating the sick—^much 
to the annoyance of the Royal College of 
Physicians (q.v.), which had failed in its 
attempt to have a clause Inserted in the 
A.s* charter forbidding them to practise 
medicine. In the great plague of London 
in 1665 most of the physicians left the 
city but the A.s stayed and attended the 
sick. In 1704 the House of Lords pro¬ 
nounced Judgment in favour of the 
Society of A.s and against the Royal 
College of Physicians to the effect that 
an A. could without the advice of a 
physician prescribe for a sick patient. 
Although this Judgment estab. the legal 
right of A.s to treat patients in addition 
to making up and selling drugs, they were 
not allowed to charge a foe for the advice 
they gave but only for the medicines they 
made up. This limitation, which per¬ 
sisted for a long time, was undoubtedly 
the foundation of the ‘bottle of medicine' 
habit so deeply ingrained in the mind of 
the Brit, people. The origin of the 
general practitioner or family doctor as 
he is known to-day may be said to have 
sprung from the time when the A. was 
permitted to give advice and medicine to 
patients. A further step in this direction 
wi\a taken in 1774 when the Society of 
A.s passed a resolution limiting its 
membership to those who were practising 
A.s—i.e. medical practitioners. Appren¬ 
ticeship, as before, remained the mode of 
entry to the livery of the society. An 
Act of Parliament of 1815 gave tlie Society 
of Apothecaries of London the power to 
examine all A.8 in England and Wales 
and grant them licences to practise. 
This gave a groat stimulus to medical 
education, which before that time had 
followed no prescribed course. The 
regular teaching of students was started 
at many of the prin. hospitals. To this 
day the medical student may qualify to 
practise medicine by passing the society’s 
licensing examination, which is recog¬ 
nised by the General Medical Council 
(q.v.) for purposes of registration. To 
the Society of Apothecaries must go 


much of the credit for raising the standard 
of medical practice and the status of 
medical practitioners during the 19 th 
cent, and for paving the way for the 
modern general i)raotitionor, in favour of 
whose title that of A. has now given way 
In common usage. The address of the 
Apothecaries* Hall Is Blaokfriars Lane, 
Queen Victoria St, London, E.C.4. 

See Sir Zachary Cope, ‘ Inflnonco of the 
Society of Apothecaries upon Medical 
Education in British Medical Journal, 1. 
1956. 

Apotheoia (Ok apoihikit storehouse) 
are open, shield-like fruits or ascocn-rps of 
certain fungi of the class Dlscomycetes, 
e.g. Physcia parietina. Hero they may 
be soon attached to the surface of the leaf- 
shaped thallus. of a darker orange colour 
than the rest of the plant. 

Apotheosis, deifleatlou, the recognising 
of a mortal as a god—not uncommon 
in polytheistic reli^ons. (See Fronde's 
Short Studies, vol. ill.) Alexander th(‘ 
Great accepted divine honours, os did the 
Scleucld Antiochus Epiphanes. Julius 
Caesar was deified by Augustus, and this 
precedent was followed by other Caesars 
who were worshipped in their lifotlmes. 
Even their relatives and favourites were 
often thus honoured, e.g. Antinoiis by 
Hadrian. See also Genius. 

Apotome: 1. In anct Gk music, the 
remainder of a whole tone when dimin¬ 
ished by a limma or smaller semitone, the 
ratios being 2187 and 2048. 

2. The difference in quantities which 
are commensurable (q.v.) only in power, 
i.e. in square, cube, etc., as between v 2 
and 1, wblch is the difference between the 
diagonal and side of a square. 

Appalachian Mountains. These mts 
form an important feature in the physical 
geography of the U.S.A., separating the 
plain of the Mississipid-Missouri from the 
Atlantic slope. Their total length, about 
1500 m., extends from the St Lawrence 
to Alabama, and their width in some 
parts reaches 300 m. They are longi¬ 
tudinally divided into a number of ranges 
and valleys, the latter forming a chain 
known as the Great Appalachian Valley. 
The chief ranges in the N. are the White 
Mts and the Green Mts (Vermont), the 
Catsklll Mts, New York, and some 
smaller hills N. of the St Lawrence; In the 
centre, the Blue Ridges of Pennsylvania 
and Virginia; In the S., the Black and the 
Great Smoky Mts. The highest of the N. 
peaks rise to 5000 or 6000 ft, many in the 
S. reach nearly 7000 ft. t)n the W. the 
Allegheiw plateau sloi)es to the Central 
Plain. The E. ranges are pierced 
laterally by the Hudson, Delaware, and 
other valley's, but the W. plateau i.s 
almost unbroken. This had a notable 
effect on early colonisation; Eng. settlors, 
w'ith great labour and hardship, w’orked 
their way along the rivs. to the Appala¬ 
chian Valley, but there they were stopped 
for manyr years by the difllcult country, 
and also by the enmity of the rod men, 
encouraged by the French from Canada 
and the Spaniards from liouisiana. 
This check helped to fill up and solidifj' 
the Atlantic states, and hardened them 
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for tbeir later coutesta with France and 

Finland, 

The chief rivs. of the Appalachian 
system are the St John (N. Brunswick), 
Hudson, Delaware, Susquehanna, Poto¬ 
mac, and James on the E.; the Alabama 
fiowingr S., and the Tennessee, Cumber¬ 
land, and Kanawiia into the Ohio. 
The ranges arc largely covered with 
forests, and wiUl animals are numerous, 
including the bear, lynx, and deer. 

Appalachicola, see Apalachicola. 

Appanage, or Apanage, In Fr. law, was 
the provision of lands or feudal superiori¬ 
ties assigned by the kings of France for the 
raaintenauce of their younger sons, and 
was in practice from the time of the 
Capets until 1832. Towards the close of 
the 13th cent, the rights of the apanagiste 
wore further circumscribed, and in 1790 
it was enacted that the younger branches 
<^f the royal family of France should be 
provided for out of the (,‘ivil list uutil they 
married or attained the age of 25, and 
that then a certain income called rentes 
apanag^res was to be granted them. In 
1832 the word A. was substituted for that 
of dotation. Tbo term A. Is now given to 
the allowance made to the princes of a 
reigning house out of the public funds. 
In Scotland A. is tbo patrimony of tbo 
prince and steward, and in England 
tbo Duchy of Cornwall is the A. of the 
sovereign’s eldest son. 

Apparatus Soulptoris, or tbo Sculptor’s 
Workshop, constellation distinguished by 
Lncaille. It is sitiuited in the region of 
the lieavens immediately to the E. of the 
large star Foinalhaut or a Piscis Australis, 
auci hanlly rises above the horizon in the 
lat. of the Brit. Isles. It is bounded by 
Oetus, Aquarius, Fornax, Piscis Australis, 
and Phoenix. 

Apparent. In astponomy corrections 
have to be made for vitiating factors, 
i.e. the olTects of atmospheric refraction, 
aberration, precession, etc. The positions 
of heavenly bodies before such correc- 
t ions arc applied are the apparent j)ositions. 

Apparent Magnitude, in optics, the 
angle formed by two visual rays drawn 
from the centre of the pui>il to the 
(‘xtremlties of the object. Also iLsed in 
astronomy to denote the brightness of 
celestial objects. Sec Magnitude. 

Apparent Motion, speed and direction 
in which a body api>ears to move, relative 
to a moving observer. 

Apparition, immnlerial appearance as 
of a real being; a spectre or ghost. From 
the earliest ages amfuigst all peoples a 
belief In A.s was prevalent, and it only 
(•(‘OSes to exist with a more enlightened 
knowledge of the ein'umstances which 
affect the minds of men. Amongst 
savages there is often a belief that wlien a 
man is asleep his soul leaves his body and 
^vnndors in the night, and that the adven¬ 
tures w'hicii happen to the soul in its 
wanderings arc real circumstancos. The 
soul is supposed to visit friends, relations, 
or onemlos, and these visitations are called 
dreams by the T)er8on visited. There is 
another belief among many people that 
whon a man dies his spirit still lives and is 
s('tcn by other people as a dream or a 


phantasm. In the early religions the 
worship of the dead played a great part, 
for sacrifices were made to members of 
the family who had died, who although 
dead wore still aware of the actions of the 
living and could affect them with sickness 
as a punishment for offences and impiety. 
Closely allied to this belief in A.s is the 
belief in ghosts, who were supposed to be 
the souls of deceased persons, appearing 
in a visible form, or otherwise manifesting 
their presence, to the living. The spirit 
of a murdered man is said to visit the 
mnrderor in the night. Ghosts have been 
alleged to appear in the same dress they 
wore when living; they are often pale and 
cloudy in appearance, and the ghosts seen 
in churchyards are often clothed in 
white- A mind which is deranged by 
fear, by disease, or ev^cn by excitement, 
has a tendency to form images of those 
objects which have caused the derange¬ 
ment. Fear of a certain object has often 
caused that object to appear to the mind. 
A.s have in all ages formed the subjects 
of pictures and of writings. The Society 
for Psychical Research conducts investi¬ 
gations in this field. Amongst the works 
written on A.s and kindred phenomena 
may bo mentioned: R. Baxter, Certuinfy 
of (he World of SpiritSt 1691; S. Hibbert, 
Sketches of the PhUosophy of Apparitions. 
1824; C. Crowe, Night Side of Nature, 
1852; Andrew Lang, The Book of Dreams 
and Ghosts, 1897; C. Richet, Thirty Years 
of Psychical Research, 1923; E. Bennett. 
Apparitions and Haunted Houses: A Sur¬ 
vey of Evidence. 1939; H. Price, The Most 
Haunted House in England. 1940, and 
The End of Borley Rectory, 1946; and the 
pubs, of the Society for Psychical Re¬ 
search. Sec also Ancestor Worship; 
Animism; Hallucination; Psychics. 

Apparitor, in Rom. times, an attendant 
on magistrates who saw to the execution 
of their orders. The term extended to a 
great variety of officers (see Justinian’s 
Code-, 12, tit. 52, etc.). In the Eng. 
ccclea. courts the A. served processes of 
the court and causes defendants to appear 
by summons. 

Appeal. In law, to remove a cause 
from an inferior to a superior court for 
the purpose of ro-examination or for 
decision. In it the party appealing, 
called the appellant, tries to show that 
the decision of the low'er court on a matter 
of fact or of law was erroneous, that the 
verdict was against tlio weight of evidence, 
or the sentence excessive. By this 
means Judicial abuses arc riMluced to a 
minimum and sometliing approaching 
uniformity in Judgment is secured by tbo 
fact that the judges or magistrates in the 
lower courts have the precedents and 
dicta of the higher courts to guide them. 
The party appealed against is called the 
respondent or appellee. The idea under¬ 
lying the system of A. would appear to be 
that a prin. does not divest himself of 
responsibility when delegating his author¬ 
ity to an agent. Judges being but the 
agents of the king, and through the king 
of the community, the I'csponsibility for 
their decisions should, in grave civiCs at 
any rate, be brought home to its source. 
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It Is this Idea which enabled St Paul, 
brougrht before Festiis, to say, ‘I appeal 
to Caesar’ (Acts xxv), and to have his A. 
allowed, and it is this idea which grives to 
every Brit, citizen the right of appealing 
in the last resource to the ‘ King (or 
Oueen) in Parliament,’ in other words, to 
Uie House of Lords, At the present time 
A.s can be made from certain dominion 
and colonial courts to the ‘King (or 
Queen) in Council,’ i.e., the Privy Coimcil 
functioning through its judicial com¬ 
mittee. In theory the entire House 
of Lords, or entire Privy Council, hoars 
the A. In i)ractice the House of Lords 
in its legal capacity consists of (certain 
Law Lords whose functions are regulated 
by the Appellate .Turisdictiou Acts, 187G 
and 1887. Tlio law lords consist of the 
lord chancellor, 4 lords of appeal in 
ordinary, and other peers of Parliament 
who hold, or have held important judicial 
office, 3 forming a (luonim. No pec’sr is 
excluded, hut by custom peers other than 
those mentioned neither attend nor vote. 
In the case of Brad laugh v. Clarke, in 
1882, an eccjentric and non-legal ))eer 
successfully asserted his right to sit and 
did so, voting with the minority. A.s lie 
from the courts of A. in England, and 
from the court of session in Scotland, but 
there is no A. from the Scottish high court 
of justiciary. A.s from the Eng. courts 
must bo brought within 12 mouths. 
A.s from the court of session must bo 
brought within 2 years. Each of the 
lords may make a speech in the form of 
a jiidgment giving his views, and the 
decision is by majority. If tlicir lord¬ 
ships should be equally divided in opinion 
the decision of the lower court stands 
and each side must pay its own costs. 
The law lords may sit independent of 
the fact that Parliament is prorogued or 
dissolved. The Privy Councirs juris¬ 
diction as an appellate court has been 
subjected to many modifying statutes, 
the Act which constituted its judicial 
committee being passed iu 183,3. This 
committee consists of the president of 
the council and the lord keeper and other 
councillors who hold or have held high 
judicial mnk in the colonies or at home. 
Two other privy councillors may bo 
added by the sovereign and assessors in 
the persons of colonial judges, and in 
cedes, cases, of which the Privy (Council is 
the final arbiter, bishops are sometimes 
added. The court of A. in England 
as constituted by the Judicature A<'t3, 
1873-,5, consists of the lord chancellor, 
ex-lord chancellor, the lord chief justice, 
the master of the rolls, the president of the 
Probate Div., and 5 lord justices. The 
quorum is 3, unless both parties agree 
to have the case tried by 2, and no 
judge may hear in the A. court an A. 
against his decision in the lower court. 
The court of A. has 2 divs.: the master 
of the rolls presides in one, and a senior 
lord justice in the second. If possible, 
Queen’s Bench castes are heard by 2 
common law and 1 equity (CJiancory) 
justice, and in Chancery ca^es the 
proportions are reversed. The court 
must hear motions for a new trial or to 


set aside verdicts given by a Jury. A.s 
are heard from both divs. of the high 
court, from the palatine courts of ]jan- 
caster and Durham, the Liverpool court 
of passage, bankruptcy, etc., and the 
question of registration and pari, election 
petitions under the Corrupt Practices 
Act. A.s from recorders’ and magi¬ 
strates’ courts are heard in the first in¬ 
stance by the high court, and any 
further A. from that court would go to 
the court of A. and from there to th<^ 
House of Lords. The A. court may, but 
in practice seldom does, hear fresh 
evidence on A., and It may reverse the 
findings of the lower court, but may 
content itself witli ordering a new trial. 
In interlocutory matters api)eal must be 
made within 14 days, in final coses within 
6 weeks, of judgment. A.s in ecclcs. 
cases are heard by the Judicial Von\- 
mittco of the Privy Council. Until the 
Criminal Appeal Act, 1907, the practicio 
of the criminal low in this country w'aa 
almost unique in the fact that no A. was 
allowed from the assizes (other than on a 
question of law reserved by the trial judge 
for the opinion of the old court for cn)wn 
cases rcseiwed (q.v.)), though clemency 
might be exercised by the sovcicign on 
the advice of the Home Secretary. While, 
of course, the royal picrogative of merry 
remains, the court of criminal A. (Eng¬ 
land), with carefully dettned and some¬ 
what restricted jurisdiction, offers to the 
C/onvicted criminal another chance. The 
court consists of the lord chief Justice 
and 8 judges of the Queen’s Bcncl\ Div. 
appointed by him in (-oiisultation with 
the lord chancellor. Tiicy do not, of 
course, all sit at the same time, but then^ 
must 1)0 not less than 3 and always an 
uneven number of judges. An A. lies to 
the court on any gititnid whi('h involves u 
question of law alone, but it is only by 
leave of the court or upon the eertifieate 
of the trial judge that an A. lies on any 
ground involving a question of fact alone, 
or mixed law' and fact. There is also 
a right of A., by leave of tlie court, 
against sentence. In a fow-^ specified 
cases there is a further A. to the House 
of Lords. What are know'U as divisional 
courts, that is, courts consisting of 2 
high court judges, hear nearly all the A.s 
from quarter .sessions and inagi.strates’ 
courts, but the consent of the inferior 
court must iu some cases first l>e obtained. 
Similarly, the consent of the divi.slonal 
court is necessary before an A. from it to 
the A. court can be licard. The (juarter 
sc.ssions hoar A.s from courts of sninniary 
jurisdiction (police courts) when s(‘iitciices 
of iiniirisoiirnent have been imposed 
‘without the option.* In the iScottiBh 
courts there is an A. from the outer to the 
inner house of tlie (‘ourt of siwsion; from 
the shedtf court to the court of session, 
when more than £50 is involved; from 
the sheriff-811 bstitut/<3 to t he sheritl-prin.; 
to the high court of justiciary, on points 
of law; from inferior courts in criminal 
cases; and to the quarter sesslouH from 
the fiotty sessions. For A. in the old 
criminal law of England involving trial 
by combat, aee article under that head. 
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Appeals In U.S.A. Appellate jurisdiction 
In the U.8.A. may be considered under (1) 
A. from state courts to federal courts; (2^ 
A. to the circuit courts of appc^al; (3) A. 
to the Federal Supreme Court; and (4) A. 
in jury oases. (1) *4. from iStaic to Federal 
Courts. Such A. are authorised by 
statute where the Interpretation of the 
Constitution, laws, or treaties of the U.S.A. 
is involved, or some ri^ht, privilege, or 
immunity is claimed thereunder. Such 
an appeal mn only be taken after the un¬ 
successful party has carried the case 
through the sttxte courts to the court of 
lost resort and Is still unsuccessful. (2) 
d. to the Cirruit Courts of Appeal. The 
dlst. courts aud circuit courts exercise only 
original and not appellate juristllction. 
The courts of these 2 dosses, together 
with the Suj)i*eme Court, formed the 
judicial dept of the Fedoml Gov. until 
the year 1891. In that year a now court 
was created, called the circuit court of 
appeal, to be held at one or more phujcs in 
eacdi circuit, presided over hy the 3 judges 
authorised to hold the circuit courts 
tliroughout the circuit, or. In other words, 
the justice of the 8u])reme Court assigned 
to the circuit and the 2 circuit judges 
appointed for the circuit. 13y Acts in 
Congress the num!>er of circuit judges of 
many cases lias been increased to 3. In 
praf!tice, however, the justicc^s of the Su¬ 
premo Court only in mre instances serve 
in this capacity. VNlien the circuit courts 
of appeal wore estab., the appellate juris¬ 
diction of the cdroult courts was trans¬ 
ferred to them, and they were given also 
a considerable part of the appellate juris¬ 
diction previously exorcised by the 
Snr)ramo Court, the object of establishing 
the circTiit courts of appeal being to relieve 
the Supreme ( Jonrt of too great a burden. 
The circuit wurts of appeal in the exercise 
of their general jurisdiction hear appeal 
cases from the dist. and circuit courts in 
suits between citizens of dilTeront states 
or betwe^en citizens of a state and aliens; 
also in Admiralty cases and cases under 
the patent, copytight, revenue, or postal 
laws, and in criminal cases unless the 
crime Is capital f>r otherwise infamous, 
in which event the appeal is to the Su¬ 
preme Court. With but few exreptlons 
the decision of a circuit court of appeal Is 
final and conclusive, and no fnrtlier appeal 
to the Supreme Court is allowed. These 
courts do not hoar A. from st<ite courta. 
(3) A. to the Federal Supreme Court. The 
appellate juris^liction of the Supreme 
Court embraces (i) A. from the dist. 
or circuit courts in convictions for a 
capital or otherwise Infamous crime; In 
prize cases; in cases involving the inter¬ 
pretation or application of the Amer. 
Constitution and eases in which the con¬ 
stitutionality of any law of the l^S.A. or 
the validity or interpretation of a treaty 
made under Its authority is in question; 
and in cases in which the constitution or 
a law of a state is claimed to be In con¬ 
travention of tlio Anver. Constitutiorv; 
(ii) A. from the circuit courts of appeal 
in any case cert ified by those courts to the 
Supreme Court or removed from them 
to the Supremo Court by direction of the 


latter, and in some other cases in which 
A. to the circuit courts of api>ea] are 
not final; (iii) A. from state courts of 
last resort, but only in tvoses involving a 
Federal question. Such is the ca**e when 
there is Involved (a) the validity of a 
treaty or statute of the U.S.A., (6) the 
repngnanc.y of a state statute to the 
Federal Constitution, or (c) some deci¬ 
sion made against any title right, privi¬ 
lege, or Immunity claimed to be under the 
Constitution, statnte^j, treaties, or au¬ 
thority of the U.S.A.; (Iv) A. from the 
Supreme Court of the Dist, of Columbia 
or the Supreme Courts of the states; (v) A. 
from the court of claims or from dist. or 
circuit courts in cases against the U.S.A. 
(4) yl. in Jury Cases. The Constitution 
provides that ‘no fa(;t tried by jury be 
otherwise re-examined in any court of the 
U.S.A. than according t-o the rules of the 
common law.' But this article merely 
prohibits a review by a court sitting with¬ 
out a jury of the conclusions of fact 
reached hy a jury, and there is an apellate 
Jurisdiction in Jury cases which allows 
the court to review the rulings of the trial 
judge and to reverse the decision of the 
judge entered on the verdict for errors 
of law. 

Congress passed an Act In 1916 t-o give 
finality to the decisions of state courta and 
circuit courts of apiveal in certain types 
of litigation, leaving to a discretionary 
rc‘view hy the Supreme Court the question 
whether a national intt‘rc8t might be 
Involved. This Act has diminished the 
number of erases of writs of error to state 
courts, but aivpears t-o have bad very little 
effect on A. from the courts of error to 
the circuit courts of appeal. After the 
Art had begun to make Itself felt in re¬ 
ducing the cases on error to the state 
courts, the most prolific source of the 
courts’ business was the diract review 
of dist, court decisions. An Act was 
passed In 1925 by which it was hoped to 
assemble in a single statute the whole 
law defining the appeal power of the U.S. 
courts and t^ gather up the scattered 
provisions defining the jurisdiction of 
the circuit courts of appeal. The aim of 
the Supreme Court is to be allowed to con¬ 
fine its adjudications t.o issues of constitu¬ 
tionality ami other matters of essentially 
national importance. It is open to doubt 
whether the Act has achieved this imrpose 
to any appreciable extent, but in tlu‘ory 
cases now come to Washington only from 
3 sources; the dist. court , tiie circuit court 
of appeal, and the state court. A decision 
adverse to the constitutionality of Federal 
legislation cannot be taken from the 
circuit court of apT>eal except on certiorari 
(q.v.); but a declaration by the cimilt 
court of appeal of the unconstitiitionallty 
of state h^glslatiou is subject to review as 
of right by the Supreme Court. See Felix 
Frankfurter and James M. Landis, The 
HuJiivess of the Supreme Court: a Study in 
the Federal Judicial System, 1928. 

Appearance. In law, within 8 days 
from the service of a writ or summons, 
the defendant must ‘enter an A.’ by de¬ 
livering to the proper officer of the court 
a memorandum stating his intention 
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either to defend the case himself or 
to employ a solicitor on his behalf. 
Notice of this is given to the plaintiff. 
This procedui'e obviates the need of a 
personal A. In civil cases special pro¬ 
vision is made for the representation of 
Infants, lunatics, etc., by responsible 
persons. 

Appellants, or Lords Appellant, title 
given to Thomas, Duke of Gloucester, 
and the earls of Derby, Arundel, Notting¬ 
ham, and Warwick, who in 1387 ‘ap¬ 
pealed,’ i.o. accused of treason, De Vere 
and De la Pole, the advisers of llichard 
II during his minority. The Lords 
Appellant were responsible for the actions 
of the ‘Merciless Parliament’ of 1388. In 
1397 Richard imprisoned Warwick and 
Gloucester, and had Arundel executed. 

Appendant, legal term applied to 
Incorporeal hereditaments. Thus advo\v- 
sons may be A. to a manor; lands to 
an office; and various rights, as of fishing, 
to a freehold. A.s, as being originally 
annexed to the principal, are distinguished 
from appurtenances, which may be 
created by grant or prescription at any 
time. 

Appendicitis, see Appendix and Peri¬ 
tonitis. 

Appendicularia, see Larvacea. 



APPENDIX 

A, large intestine; B, entry of small 
Intestine (showing valve) into D, caecum; 
C!, appendix. 


Appendix, in anatomy, an appendage; 
the term is applied particularly to the A. 
venniformis, the small blind gut project¬ 
ing from the caecum {see Intestine). 
The average length of the A. is 44 in., and 
the diameter about a quarter of an inch. 
•The size, however, varies greatly, and 


cases have been recorded of the congenital 
absence of the A. It has no known func¬ 
tion in the human body, and probably 
represents an organ which is gradually 
being evolved out of existence. It is 
peculiarly siisooptible to the intlammatlon 
known as appendicitis. 

Appendicitis, or inflammation of tho A. 
is favoured by any structural defects of 
the organ, such as unnatural length, 
location, and arrangement. The presence 
of faecal concretions and foreign bodies, 
such as seeds, gall-stones, bristles, worms, 
etc., may act as a predisposing cause, but 
the essential cause of appendicitis cannot 
be discovered in many cases. Females 
are loss often attacked than men, becjause 
there is often a lymphatic connection 
between the A. and tho right ovary, so 
that it is not so comxdetely shut off. Tb€^ 
onset may be gradual, but fiequontly Is 
quite sudden. There are abdominal pains, 
fever, constipation, vomiting, and con¬ 
stant tenderness on pressure over a 
limited area midway in a lino between 
the anterior superior iliac spine and the 
umbilicus. An attack of appendicitis 
may be slight and subside in a day or two 
with little disturbance to the patient. On 
the other hand suppuration of the organ 
may ensue leading to gangrene and rup¬ 
ture, and allowing the faecial contents of 
the bowel to escape into the peritoneal 
cavity. A general peritonitis (q.v.) 
results and the condition is serious. 
Sometimes the suppuration is so shut in 
by peritoneal adhesions that the abscess 
is localised and general peritonitis is 
prevented. The treatment of choice for 
appendicitis, wlion it is diagnosed within 
48 hours, is surgical removal of the A. 
(appoiidieectomy). After 48 hours, pro¬ 
vided that the peritonitis is not becoming 
generalised and abscess formation is 
remaining localised, the case Is better kept 
under observation until tho abscess has 
absorbed, when appendicectomy Is per¬ 
formed. Done early in the disease 
appendicectomy is a safe and quick 
operation. On no account should any 
purgative he given to a patient suspected 
of having appendicitis. 

Appenzell: 1. Canton of NE. Switzer¬ 
land. enclosed within the canton of St 
Gallen. It is divided, as a result of the 
religious differences during the Reforma- 
tiou, into Ausser-Rhoden, mainly Protest¬ 
ant and Industrial, and Inner-Rhoden, 
Rom. Catholic and pastoral. The latter 
area, in the S. of the canton, is more 
mountainous, the culminating point being 
Silntis (821.5 ft), famous for an extensive 
view over NE. Switzerland. A remark¬ 
able feature of A. is the yearly iMnds- 
gemcinde, or general assembly, held In the 
open air In each Rhoden, at wlilch every 
adult male citizen must ai)pear, girt with 
a sword. Here the local gov. and the 
representatives to the Swiss Federal 
Assembly are elected. From tho 11th to 
the 14th cent. A. was under the abbots of 
St Gallen hut after a hard struggle for 
Independonco It became a member of the 
Swiss Oonferloration in 1513. Its old 
code of laws (tho Silver Book) Is still 
used in swearing in the executive at the 
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Landsffemeinde in Inner-Khoden. Ausser- 
Rhoden (pop. (1955) 48,500), cap. Herisan, 
mannfs. cotton, muslin, and embroidery. 
Inner-Rhoden (pop. (1955) 13,400) is 
especially conservative in the retention 
of old-world dress and traditions. 

2. Cap. of the Inner-Rhoden half of the 
above canton, Switzerland. It is a 
picturesque vil., situated on the R. 
Sitter, which is formed by the union of 
torrents from the mt Sftntfs, S. of the vil. 
The LandsgemeAnde (see above) is held at 
A. on the last Sunday In April. The cap. 
is known for its embroidery work. 
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STREET IN APPENZELL, SWITZERLAND 


Apperception, metaphysical term first 
introduced by Leibnitz (1640-1716), to 
tlcuoto the spontaneous transformation 
by the mind of the ‘perceptions’ of sense 
into the elements of conscious knowledge. 
This idea was taken up by Kant (1724- 
1804), who laid special stress upon the 
spontaneity of the mental action involved, 
and introduced the theory of the ‘syn¬ 
thetic unity of A.,’ I.e., the principle that 
all incomplete knowledge must bo 
capable of falling into place in one 
complete system. The psychological side 
of A. has been worked out by Herbert 
(1776-1841), who emphasised the prac¬ 
tical significance of the process, and made 
the realisation of this the basis of educa¬ 
tional theory. The subject received still 
further attention from Wundt and 
Stout. See G. W. von Leibnitz, Nouveaux 
Essais, 1705; J. F. Herbert, Psychologie 
als Wissenschaft, 1824-5; G. F. Stout, 
Analytical Psychologv* 1896; W. Wundt, 
Principles of Physiological PsychologVt 
trans. 1904. ^ 

Apperley, Charles James (1779-1843), 
Brit, sporting uTiter who used the 


pseudonym Nimrod. Educ. at Rugby, 
he was a comet in the dragoons, but later 
took to writing and joined the staff of the 
Sporting Remew. His best-known works 
are Nimrod*e Hunting Tours. 1836, The 
Chase, the Turf, and the Road, 1837, 
Memoirs of the Life of the Lale John 
Mytton, 1837, and The Life of a Sports¬ 
man, 1842. 

Appian Way, anct Rom. road, built in 
312 BC by the censor Appius Claudius 
Caecus to consolidate the conquest of 
Samnite ter. It ran from the Porta 
Capena at Rome to Capua (132 m.), 
and the skill with which it was taken 
through difficult country Is remarkable. 
By 244 BO it had been extended to 
Brundisium via Beneventum (234 m.). 
Much of the old work remains, and 
the first few miles are lined with pagan 
and early Christian tombs. Horace, in his 
first satire, described a journey along the 
A. W., which was also followed by St Paul 
(Acts xxviii. 15). Trajan varied its last 
stage with a new road, the Via Traiana, 
from Beneventum to Canusium. The 
19 m. from Forum Appii across the 
Pomptine marshes was improved by 
Nerva, Trajan, and Thcodoric, as also by 
Pope Pius VI who built a now A. W. from 
Rome to Albano. 

Appiani, Andrea, the Elder (1754- 
1817), fresco painter of Milan. He 
modelled himself on Correggio, and was 
thought In his frescoes * Amor and 
Psyche’ at Monza, and others in the 
royal palace at Milan, to have almost 
equalled his master. His prosperity 
ended with that of his great patron, 
Napoleon I. 

Appiani, Francesco (1702-92), distin- 
gruishod fresco painter of the 18th cent, 
h. Ancona. He was employed by Bene¬ 
dict XIII at Rome, but he lived chiefly 
at Perugia, where he continued to paint 
with unusual vigour in extreme old age. 
He painted, according to Lanzi, many 
pictures for Eng. commissions. 

Appiano, It. family who fl. in the Middle 
Ages. Jacopo d’A. was secretary to 
l^etro Gainbacorta, who made him Chan¬ 
cellor of Pisa. He killed Gambacorta and 
his 2 sons, 1392, and acquired Pisa, which 
was retained until his sou sold it to the 
Visconti of Milan about 1400. Piombino, 
however, was retained by the family until 
1589, when Alessandro, the last possessor, 
was killed, and it fell into the hands of 
Spain. 

Appianus (c. ad 90-140), Rom. historian, 
0. Alexandria, Here he attained high 
office, but settled in Rome c. ad 100, and 
practised as an advocate. At the same 
time he compiled in Greek a hist, in 24 
books, only 11 of which have survived to 
form a most valuable source for the period. 
Entitled Rfhndika, It was really a series of 
monographs narrating the hist, of various 
peoples and countries down to their incor¬ 
poration in the empire. See the text and 
trnas. by H. White (4 vols., Loob Library), 
1912-13. 

Appin, mountainous diet, of Argyll, 
Scotland, between Lochs Leven, Linnhe, 
and Creron. This beautiful dist. plays an 
important part in Stevenson's Kiaiiapped. 
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Appius Claudius, see Claudius. 

Apple, spurious fruit, or pseudocarp, 
of the species Malm pum'tlla of tlie 
RosactMio. It has boon cultivated for 
many ojros and in many lands; Homer 
speaks of its presence in the grardens of 
Alcinous and Laertes, while, aocordinj? 
to the phrase of Horace, a Rom. banquet 
Ifiwstcd ‘ab ovo usque ad mala,’ from the 
egg to tlio A. It Is a spurious fruit 
because the calyx-tube swells up to form 
the fleshy part. The pips are tiio seeds, 
and the pseudocari> is called a pome. 

Apple, Love, see Tomato. 

Apple of Sodom, or Dead Sea Apple, 
the fruit of a tree said to grrovv on the 
shores of the Dead Sea. The Icgrend 
avers that it looks like a temptinf? fruit, 
but vvljcn plucked is found full of ashes. 
Thus ‘like an apple of Sodom ’ has come to 
signify disillusion. 

Appleberry, sec Rillardif.ha. 

Appleby, bor. and mrkt tn, cap. <d West¬ 
morland, Kngland, on the R. Eden. 
Though an important stronghold in 
Norman times, it suffered greatly from 
attacks by the Scots (117 i and 1.‘{H8) and 
never regained its former status. During 
the Civil war A. (Castle was hehl for the 
king bv Anne, (’ounUiss of I*eml)roke. 
Pop. 1704. 

Appleton. Sir Edward Victor (1892 - ), 
physicist, b. Dradford, Yorks, studi(*d at- 
Cambridge and wavS prof, at King's 
College, London (1924-30), ami at Cam¬ 
bridge, (1930-9). Secretary of the Dept 
of Scientific and Industrial Research 
(1939-49). Principal and Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor of Edinburgh Univ. from 1949. In 
1924, together with S. J. Rarnott, A. 
devised and made the experiment which 
proved the existence of the Kennelly- 
Heavi.sldo rejecting layer in the upper 
atmosphere. They located tlie position 
of tlds layer in the upper atmosphere by 
radio-wav'c.s. The experiment was, there¬ 
fore the first exaniple of tlio location of 
an ‘object’ by radio waves—or, in other 
words, by radio-location. The taohniquo 
was subsequently developed and used for 
the location of aircraft. In further ex¬ 
periments A. in 1929 showed that there 
was an additional reflecting layer, now 
known as tlio A. layer, at a height 
of 150 m. above the ground, wdiich was 
electrically strongfjr tiian the Konnelly- 
Heaviside layer, and was tlie reflecting 
agent which enabled short radio waves to 
pass round the w'orld. lie was elected 
J\R.S. in 1927, created K.C.B. in 1941, 
and awarded the Nobel prize for physics 
in 1947. 

Appleton, city, co. scat of Outagamie 
CO., Wisconsin, U.S.A., on the Fox R. N. 
of Lake Winnebago, in dairying, livestock 
area. It inanufs. paper, machinery, and 
woollen goods, and is the seat of the 
Lawrence College (opened 18.'>3) and the 
Institute of Paper Chom. (1929). Pop. 
34,000. 

Applied Biology, term limited to those 
agric., veterinary, and medical practiees 
which have arisen either through tlie 
application of some general principle of 
the science of biology % or as a result of 
specific research; it does not normally 


include human or domestic animals as 
main objects of study, except where their 
relation to other living forms, such as 
parasites, vectors of disease, eU\, is con¬ 
cerned. Thus the rotation of crops—a 
practice found empirically to improve 
yields, and in general use since the 18th 
cent, is not A. H., for the causes of im¬ 
provement were not recognised until 
later; the much more recent practice of 
specific choice of crop succession, either to 
cause periodic deprivation of the sole fooil 
of a pest and thus, its demise, or heeauso 
of particular mineral constituents of the 
soil, is A. U., for the method has been 
devised from scientific knowledge of the 
requirements of the animals and plants 
involved. Unlike the jibyslcal sciences, 
whore industrial needs, and indefni, 
industrial rt'soarch, have provided 
scientific information for many decades, 
and wliere pure and applied sciences are 
inextricably Inlerwoven, the hist, of 
biology (q.v.) and the natures of the sub¬ 
ject, have been such that only recently 
have generalisations emerged which could 
form the basis of applied method; yet 
A. R. is now a rapidly expanding indURtxy, 
cliief of Its activities being pest control—• 
the design of methods for removing, 
decreasing, or preventing P<n^'‘» un¬ 
wanted animals and plants. 'Three types 
of method are in regular use: (1) chemical 
control, by wood-killers, insocticidos, fungi¬ 
cides, eto., In which A. IL provddes 
information on optimal oomiitioris, and 
dosages, etc., and on tlio dlfi'ercntjal appli¬ 
cation of pesticides as between aseful, and 
unwanted or harmful, organisms, though it 
must be appi-eclated Dial the discovery of 
such chemicals is still tjsseniially from trial 
and error methods—not from prediction; 
(2) biological control, by the introduction 
or encouragement of prodaDirs, parasites, 
or diseases of the pest, as, for (^xamjilo, the 
use of viruses against the cahliagi^ white 
butterfly, or the encouragomont of capsid 
hugs which live on tlie fruit-tree spider 
mites; (3) cultural control, as exemplified 
by crop selection, or liy burning corn 
stubble, to destroy over-wintering resting 
stages of pests before ploughing. 

.Special branches of A. R. are concerned 
with the protection of stored products 
(foodstuffs, timber, leather, etc.), with 
disease vcct-ors, such as mosquitoes, tsetse 
flics, witli riv. pollution and the effects 
of Industrial and domestic waste on sewfig© 
processes, with fisheries (q.v.) and with 
the breeding of strains of plant and 
animal with specific iimiiertlos or disease 
resistance, or for special climatic con¬ 
ditions {see Genetics and HicKKon v, et c.). 

Tlio particularly important problems in 
A. R. to-day are the emergence of strains 
of insect resistant to insecticides, which 
is severely affecting the work of the World 
Health (Organisation; the incidental effects 
of chemical control, such as killing pollen- 
ating insects, and the unforcseim cnanges 
in the balance of pops, through tin? killing 
of a few component rnemhors; tlie intro¬ 
duction of pests and diHoases to new ters., 
especially through tlm agency of air 
transport, wiiero the time for journeys can 
be shorter than the ephemeral life of the 
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oreranism or vector; the artificial control of 
seed dormancy and germination by light 
or other climatic treatment; the artificial 
culture of plants, particularly algae, as a 
most efficient method of ui^g sunlight 
energy for additional food supplies {see 
Hyduoponics), -b’ee also Biology and 

EUGKNIOS. 

Appoggiatura (It. avpoggiare, to lean 
on), short niusicixl note used as an embel¬ 
lishment, and having no time-value. The 
time of the long A. is taken from the note 
which follows it; it is given its marked 
value, and the succeeding note takes what 
remains of its own face value. It origin¬ 
ated in the desire of old composers to hide a 
suspended notn and soften its appearance 
of diSHonaneo to the eye, but became 
obsolete about the time of Beethoven. 
The short A. Is a grace-note written with 
an oblioue stroke through the stem. 

Appointment, Power of, see Power. 

Appomattox Courthouse, vil. in Appo¬ 
mattox CO., V^lrginia, U.S.A., where the 
Confederate army under Lee surrendered 
to the Fcderals under Grant on Sunday, 
9 April 18G5, and ended the Civil war. 

Apponyi, Count Albert (1848-193.3), 
Hungarian statesman. He became a 
Liberal in 1899, but left tl)e party 4 years 
later and became leader of the National 
party. In 190G, as Minister of Education, 
his work had a profound effect on Hun¬ 
garian culture. After the Communist 
revolution he mis commissioned by the 
Eritnnte to form a gov. in Hungary, but 
failed to secure ogw^ement between the 
different parties. A. was chairman of the 
Hungarian peac^o delegation, 1919. See 
The Memoirs of Count Ajyponi/i, 1935. 

Apportionment signifies generally a 
sharing in due proportion, as in the 
allocation of benefits, damages, liabilities, 
etc. In law ilie regulations concerning 
A. are so numerous and complicated that 
special Acts to systematise tliem have 
repeatedly been passed in (ireat Britain, 
the colonies, and the U.S.A. They fall 
under 2 main heads; (1) A. in respect to 
estate; (2) A. in respect to time. l*roperty 
bequeathed on trust under ccrUUn con¬ 
ditions is governed by what is called 
equitable A. 

A. Bills are passed in the U.S.A., one 
after every census, to determine the ratio 
of representation for each state in the 
coming decade; the states themselves also 
make shnihir regulations for their own 
legislatures. This sj^tem has often been 
greatly abused for party purposes. 

Apposition. In grammar, when a 
noun or noun-clause is used to explain 
a noun or pronoun in the same ctiso, 
they are said to bo in A.; thus ‘John 
the Baptist was beheaded,' ‘He, the 
chief culprit, escaped.' Here ‘the Bap¬ 
tist’ and ‘the chief culprit’ are nomina¬ 
tives ill A. to ‘ John' and ‘ ho’ respectively. 
Again, ‘ Alexamier killed CUitua, his 
friend'; here ‘friend' is objective in A. 
to ‘Clitus.’ Ill the possessive case the 
apostrophe is added to the second noun, 
as ‘William the Conqueror’s army.' 

Appraisement, legal tarrn meaning 
valuation, such as may be required for 
purpbses of sale, distress, mortgage. 


assessment, compensation, or probate. 
Any person undertaking the work, unless 
ho is a licensed auctioneer or house agent, 
must take out an appraiser's licence, 
the penalty for default being 4i50. He is 
liable to the person employing him for any 
loss arising through negligence or want of 
skill on his part. 

Apprehension, In psychology, term 
which serves to point the distinction be¬ 
tween the act of tlilnking and the object 
of the thought. The object of thought 
can only be described by means of pro¬ 
positions capable of being asserted, 
denied, or assumed. If, for instance, the 
thought takes the form of believing, it is 
clear that we cannot * believe ’ the event as 
such, but wo must believe some proposi¬ 
tion concerning that event. A^n. when 
wc are said to ‘know’ something, this 
expresses the fact that we know that some¬ 
thing is or is not the case. From this It is 
evident that the object of thought holds 
an identity in our consciousness which is 
independent of both time and change. 
Events begin and cease; but what the 
mind apprcfiends is not the mere event 
as it occurs, but the ‘fact' that it does 
occur. Thus, the Great Fire of London 
began and ended in 1666, but the fact of 
its occurrence Li that year is not limited 
by temporal conditions; that it happened 
in that year is a fact ai the present moment. 
In the language of psychology, the dis¬ 
tinction is between the act of thinking, 
which is an event in our own mental 
hist., and the object which has the same 
meaning whenever it Is apprehended. 
The acts of thinking and apprehending 
are distinct occurrences in the time 
order of our conscious life. I can appre¬ 
hend the Great Fire repeatedly on 
different occasions; but on each separat-e 
occasion my act of A. is a separate one. 
Asa corollary of this position, it is evident 
that the object itself can never be identi¬ 
fied with the present modifications of the 
individual consciousness by which it is 
‘cognised.’ Again, there is said to be 
‘implicit A.’ when anything is appre¬ 
hended in the act of apprehending a whole 
of which it forms a part, without being 
separately distinguished as a constituent 
of this whole. Thus, in glancing at a 
clock, I am distinctly conscious of the 
clock face os a whole, but not separately 
of the shape of each individual numeral 
which it contains; or again, in listening to 
a band, I may clearly apprehend the 
combined sound as a confused mass ^vith- 
out differentiating the sev. tones produced 
by the various instruments. Such im¬ 
plicit awareness has been called subcon- 
seionsnoss os distinguished from clear 
consciousness. Consult James Rowland 
Angell, Ps^uchology, 1905, and G. F. Stout, 
A Manual of Psycholocni (4th ed.), 1929. 

Apprentice, one who is contracted to a 
master for a period to be taught a trade or 
profession; in return he gives his services, 
and usually a premium is paid. The 
system is traced back to the 13th cent, 
when it applied to all trades and pro¬ 
fessions, even students being indentured 
to study for their degrees. Barristers 
were technically A.s for 16 years, but for 
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most arte and crafts the term was 7 years, 
this period being made universal and com¬ 
pulsory in the reign of Elizabeth. Diiii- 
culties and anomalies arising later led 
many to question the value of this arran^- 
ment, and after much argument, in which 
Adam Smith in his Wealth of Nations took 
a leading part. Parliament decreed in 
1814 that trades and handicrafts should 
be thrown open to non-A.s also. Of late 
years, o^ving to many causes, such os the 
increased subdivision of labour, trade 
union restrictions, etc., the number of 
apprenticeships has so deci-eased as 
seriously to affect the supply of thoroughly 
trained workmen. 

Since an A. is generally a minor, the 
contract is signed on his behalf by a 
parent or guardian. It must always be 
stamned, except in the cases of parish 
and ships’ A.s. The A. must work on any 
day his master requires, except Sunday, 
and must not enter upon any engagement 
which might interfere with his duties 
without the employer’s consent. The 
master must supply proper training and 
indoor A.s must be provided with food and 
medical attendance. He cannot dis¬ 
charge an A. without grave cause, such as 
serious misconduct or permanent dis¬ 
ablement. The agreement is at an end If 
the master dies or becomes bankrupt, and 
it may be concluded by mutual consent. 

Approaches, in warfare, trenches dug 
by be^siegers to protect them in gradually 
working their way nearer to the lino of 
fortification. Introduced into Europe by 
the Turks in the 1 nth cent. 

Approbate and Reprobate, Scottish theo¬ 
logical term corresponding to the Eng. 
’doctrine of election,’ i.o. predestination 
to heaven or to hell. 

Appropriation (from Lat. apjiropriare), 
setting aside of money or other property 
to be applied exclusively to one use. 

In civil law, a debtor who owes separate 
amounts to the same creditor is entitled 
when making a payment on account to 
allocate the money as he likes in respect 
of the different debts. If he pays it in 
without making any such stipulation the 
creditor can appropriate it as he chooses, 
even to the i)ayment of a debt which has 
been allowed to lapse. If there has been 
no selection by either, the law generally 
rives the preference to earlier rather than 
later debts. 

In constitutional finance, both in 
Parliament and, in the U.S.A., Congress, 
special Appropriation Acts are passed 
every session to authorise payments 
by the Treasury of sums required for the 
public service, as set forth in estimates 
presented to and passed by the House. 

Approved Schools, Reformatories, and 
Industrial Schools. A. S. provide places 
of training for children and yoimg persons 
who appear before the courts and who 
need to be removed from liome for a long 
I>eriod. They have develojjcd from the 
old Reformatory and Industrial Schools. 
The first Reformatory was estab. in 1788 
by the Philanthropic Society, but it was 
not until 1854 that young offenders could 
be committed to the Reformatories by the 
courts. Even then a term of imprison¬ 


ment of at least 14 days had to be served 
first. Under the Reformatory School 
Act, 1893, the passing of a preliminary 
prison sentence was made optional and in 
1899 was prohibited. Industrial Schools 
were estab. in 1857 for children who were 
found homeless or bogging or beyond 
control. In 1861 they were allowed to 
accept children under 12 who were delin¬ 
quent. In 1908 the supervision of both 
Reformatories and Industrial Schools 
became the responsibility of the Children’s 
Branch (now the Children’s Dept) of the 
Homo Office. 

Until the Children and Young Persons 
Act, 193.3, became law', the Industrinl 
Schools took delinquents under 12 and 
children up to 14 in need of care or pro¬ 
tection. Delinquents over 12 w^ero sent to 
Reformatories. There w^as no T)ower to 
commit young persons over 14 in need of 
care or protection or beyond control. 
Under the 1933 Act both types of institu¬ 
tion w'ere replaced by A. S. and the courts 
were empowered to commit caro and pro¬ 
tection and beyond control cases whether 
children or young persons were involved. 
The schools are divided into senior, inUir- 
mediate. and junior and according to tlie 
sex and in some cases the religion of those 
committed. 

Though the schools are inspected and 
have to bo approved by the Home Office, 
and are almost entirely financed by grants 
from public funds, most are still con¬ 
trolled by phllanthropio and redigious 
organisations, though souio come under 
the local education authorities. Since 
1948 the appointment of the headmaster 
or mistress has to be confirmed by the 
Homo Office. 

The period of committal Is in general for 
3 years, except that none can be kept after 
19 years of age and that children under 12 
plus 4 months can be kept until they are 
15 plus 4 months. Children or young 
pemons committed to an Approved School 
can be released on licence at any time after 
1 year, but until the expiration of the full 
term of their committal the school can 
direct where they shall live and has con- 
sidenible powei-s of control, and they can 
be recalled at any time if their behaviour 
warrants it. The period of licence 
followed by a period under supervision 
diu’ing which they are under the care of 
the school, though less subject to control. 
This lasts for a further 3 years except that 
it cannot be continued after the ago of 21. 
Absconders who are over 16 can be com¬ 
mitted by a court of summary jurisdiction 
to Borstol (q.v.). 

The aim of the Approved School is 
deflnit^dy educational and not punitive, 
and the general atmosphere is very 
different from that of the earlier repres¬ 
sive Reformatory. All are in open 
buildings, though closed blocks have 
recently been added to 2 A. S. for per- 
Hiat^Jnt absconders. 

Since they are controlled by organisa¬ 
tions of varying points of view, there are 
inevitably considerable variations in the 
character of the individual schools, and 
the type of technical education given also 
varies. Selection of the most suitable 
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Approved Sohool therefore becomes 
important. To meet this a system of 
classifylngr schools for the boys and senior 
grirls has been built up and now covers the 
whole country outside of London. Except 
ill London and with the younger girls, the 
courts can only commit directly to a school 
nm by the local education authority for 
that area. All other cases go first to a 
classifying school. 

At the end of 19.54 there were 127 
schools of which 26 were imder the local 
education authority. There were 88 for 
boys and 39 for girls. Owing to the 
reduction in the extent of juvenile delin¬ 
quency 28 schools were closed between the 
beginning of 19.50 and the spring of 1954. 
In 1055, 2508 boys and 243 girls were 
committed for offences, and a further 156 
boys and 357 girls os being in need of care 
or protection or beyond control. It wiU 
be noted that with the girls this latter 
group exceeds the numbers of delinquents. 
This applies particularly to the senior 
girls and inciuaes those who are in need of 
care because they have shown themselves 
to be sexually promiscuous. See J. 
Watson, The Child and the Ma^jistrate, 
1950; M. M. Simmons (Home Oflace), 
Alaking Citizens, 1954; W. A. Elkin, 
Enolish Penal System, 1957. 

Approved Society: 1. A friendly so¬ 
ciety approved by law for the purposes 
of the Notional Health Insurance Acts 
prior to that of 1946. Sec National 
Insurance. 

2. A society registered imder the 
Industrial and Provident SSocieties Acts 
(1893-1923), or the Friendly Societies 
Acts (1896-1924), one of whoso chief 
objects is the provision of allotments, 
and which is restricted by its constitution 
as to the rate of interest on its share and 
loan capital and the distribution of 
profits among its members. 

3. A registered company the con¬ 
stitution of which prohibits the issue of 
any share or loan capital with interest 
or dividend exceedl^ the rate laid down 
by Treasury regulations. 

Approver. By the old Eng. law, when 
a person who had been arrested, im¬ 
prisoned, and indicted for treason or 
felony confessed the crime chained In the 
Indictment, and was admitted by the 
court to reveal on oath the accomplices of 
his guilt, ho was called an A. 

Approximation, see Finite Differ- 
ENCF.fl. 

Apricot, w’ell-known fruit, a drupe, of 
the Pmnus anneniaca, a species of 
Rosaceao. It is related to the cherry, 
almond, poach, and plum, and is largely 
cultivated in Europe. 

Apries, Egyptian king, the son of 
Psamt/ck 11 and 4th king of the 20th 
dvimsty. In Hob. hist, he is known as 
Idiaraoh Ilophra (Jer. xliv. 30). Ho 
succeeded his fat her in 688 »c and reigned 
21 years. He occupied Phoenicia, but 
failed to save Jerusalem when besieged by 
Babylonians. His army, sent against the 
Greeks of Gyrene, was defeated, and this 
circumstance caused a nationalist revolt 
under Araosis, whom they asked to be 
king. A. was defeated and slain 568 bc 


and was buried at Sais. ;S^ee Herodotus, 
ii. 161-3 and 169; Iv. 159. 

April, fourth month of the year, con¬ 
sists of 30 days, which was the number 
said to have been assigned to it by 
Romulus. Numa PompiUus gave It 29; 
but Julius Caesar gave It 30, which 
number it has since retained. In the 
original Alban or Lat. calendar A. con¬ 
sisted of 36 days and was the first month. 
The Rom. name was Aprilis, from aperire, 
to open; either from the opening of the 
buds, or of the bosom of the earth in 
producing vegetation. The A.-S. name 
was Eo8tre‘ or Eastre^monath, 

Apron. Original meaning of a pro¬ 
tective outer garment has been extended 
to cover various engineering devices used 
to shelter certain parts of a mechanism. 
Thus it is used of a rectangular piece of 
lead which covers the vents of cannon; 
of a piece of curved timber above the 
forward end of the keel of a ship; of 
a protective platform at the base of 
machines, etc. 

Apsaras, in Hindu mythology race of 
female water-sprites, somewhat resem¬ 
bling the Germanic swan-maidens, who 
appear In the Gandharvas legends. 

Apse, semicircular or polygonal termina¬ 
tion to or prolongation of a church or 
other building, more common on the 
Continent than in England. Besides the 
A. at the E. (or W.) end, others have 
sometimes been added, e.g. at the ends of 
transepts. A.s are frequent in Byzantine 
and Romanesque churches, and in anct 
Rom. basilicas. 



large Baku oilfields and Baku city are 
situated here. 

Apsides. Many heavenly bodies, such 
os planets, comets, and meteors, move 
round their primaries in elliptioal orbits, 
and the 2 points in that orbit which are 
at the ^eatest and least distance from 
the central body are known as A. The 
point most distamt is called aphelion, that 
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least distant perihelion (the corresponding 
terms in relation to the moon are apogee 
and perigee). This ‘line of A.’ is the 
major axis of the ellipse. This lino, 
which, owing to the attraction of other 
bodies, is always shifting forward (in the 
case of the earth and all the planets 
except Venus, where the motion is retro¬ 
grade), gives rise to what is known as the 
anomalistic year, l.e. it takes the earth 
4 min. 4 3 sec. longer than the sidereal year 
to return to its perihelion. Perihelion 
and Aphelion are shown at P and A 
respectively in the diagram. Set Apogee ; 
PEllIGEE; 1 'EUIHELION. 
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Apsley House, mansion at the SE. 
comer of Hyde Park, London, originally 
built in 1771-8 for Baron Apsley, 2nd 
Earl Bathurst, from designs by the Adam 
brothers. It was bought in 1820 by the 
Duke of Wellington from liis brother the 
Marquis Wellesley, and in it he held the 
commemorative Waterloo dinner annually 
until his death. The house was enlarged 
about 1828 by Benjamin Wyatt, and has a 
remarkable interior. It used to he known 
as *No. 1, London.* The house and Its 
contents w'ore presented to the nation by 
the 7th Duke of Wellington in 1947, and 
after restoration due to severe damage in 
the Second World War it was opened to 
the public as the Wellington Museum. It 
contains art treasures and many memo¬ 
rials of Wellington. 

Apsyrtus, see Absyutus and Argo- 
NAUTa, 

Apt (anct Apta Julia), Fr. tn, cap. of an 
arron,, in the dept of Vaucluse, on the 
CalavoD. It hiis a fine church (partly 
12th cent.), and is the centre of a region in 
wliich ochre quarries are found. Pop. 
C300. 

Apta Julia, see Apt. 

Apteral (Gk a, witliout; ptcron, wing), 
type of temple which has j)i*ostylcs, but 
not columns along its flanks. Few Gk 
temples follow'od this fashion, but most 
Rom. rectangular temples w’ero A. pro¬ 
styles. 

Apterygota, or Aptera, wingless insects. 
They differ from such insects as wingless 
ants, w'hicb have winged relations and 
ancestors. In this group there are only 
3 orders, the CoUembola, Protura, and 
Thysanura. The best-known species in 
Britain belongs to tlie last order, and is 
Lepisma saccharma, the silver-fish, found 
in kitchens. 

Apteryx (Gk a, without; pterxx, 
wing), or Kiwi, bird found only in New 
Zealand, is a ratito bird of the family 


Aptorygidae. The tall and wings 
minute and useless, the feathers are hair¬ 
like, the beak is long and weak. It is 
about the size of a heu, is nocturnal. 
Insectivorous, and lays a single large-sized 
egg. 

Apuan Alps, branch of the Etruscan 
Apennines (q.v.) in NW Tuscany (d-y-)- 
They are 30 m. long, and fiill steeply to the 
coastiil plain of the Ligurian S<’a (Q-y*)' 
TJie highest point is MtPlsanino (6382 ft). 
They are noted for beautiful wiiite marbles 
(see Carrara and Maksa). 

Apuieius, Lucius {(>. a. AD 126), Rom. 
satirist and rhetorician, b. Madaura, N. 
Africa, wtis the son of a wealthy magis¬ 
trate. Ho studied at Carthiigo and 
Athens, and showed a i)refertTico for the 
philosophy of Idato. After the death of 
his father lie used the great riches left him 
to travel, and went to Itiiiy and Asia. 
The outemne of this jouriioy wiis a satire 
Metamorphoses {The Golden Ass), a prose 
romance purporting to narrate the experi¬ 
ences of one Lucius, whom an enchantress 
had changed into an ass. Justly de¬ 
scribed as the ‘parent of modern romantic 
literature,’ it is veritably ‘a gallimaufry 
of intrigue, sorceriCK, bickerings, and 
ravishmonts. .savoured ^vith gaiety and 
humour, told at the toi)inost pitcli of sky¬ 
scraping spirits.’ Tile linosl. part is the 
graceful tiilo of Cupid and I’sycho, which 
has been pub. separiitcly more than once. 
In 155 A. married a wealthy widow, and 
was accused by some of having gained her 
by vritclicraft. His Apologia sire Oratio 
de Maaia is a fine piece of work. He also 
wrote two piiilosophieal (‘ssays, De Deo 
Socratis and De Mundo. Tlio best cd. of 
Metamorphoses is that of K. Helm, 1907, 
brilliantly trans. by Robert Graves 
(Penguin Books, 1952). Helm’s ed. of 
the Apologia has been trans. by H. E. 
Butler, 1910, and there is an cd. of the 
De Mundo by J\ Thomas, 1908. 

Apulia (It. Puglie), region {comparti' 
mento) of 8E. Italy, coini)ri.siijg the provs. 
of Bari, Foggia, Loc/ce, Brindisi, and 
Taranto (qq.v.). It is bounded N. and E. 
by the Adriatic, NW. by Ai>ruzzi e Molise. 
W. by Campania and Basilicata, and S. 
by the Gulf of Taranto (qq.v.). In anct 
times A. was inhabited by sev. peopltis, 
as the Apnli, the Messanii (.sec lAPYiaA), 
and the Daunii (q.v.). It w'tis coiuiucnHl 
by the Romans in 317 D(’; the extreme 8E. 
wjis the Rom. Calabria (q.v.). The 
Second Punic War {see Carthage) wtis 
partly fought here, and the battle of 
Cannae (q.v.) took place within its 
borders. Subsequenlb it came under tiie 
powxT of the Byzantine Ihnplre ((pv.), the 
Lougobards (q.v.), the ifvzantines again, 
the Normans ((kv.), and finally the crown 
of tlio Two Siedies {see Su iny). The N. 
and the 8. (the ‘Iteel’ of ILd.v) arc plains, 
the N. plain containing the isolated mt 
mass of Gargano tq.v.). The centre has 
ranges of the 8. Apetmincs (q.v.). There 
are mineral deposits (bauxite, salt), and 
tohacAjo, wine, olives, almonds, and ilgs 
arc produced. The chief tn is Bari. 
Area 7462 sq. in.; pop. 3,340,000. 

Apulum, see Alra I glia. 

Apure, riv, in Venezuela wliich rises in 
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the K. Cordillera of Colombia and flows 
Into the Orinoco. The chief tne on its 
banks are San Fernando and Nutrias 
(port). Its cvoirso is about 600 in., and 
it is navifi:able for just over half that 
distance, 

Apurimac, rlv. in Porn which rises in the 
Andes in the prov. of Arequipa. After a 
N. course of about 000 in. it joins the R. 
Urubainba to form the Ucayali, and 
Anally the Amazon. It also lends its 
name to the dept, wdiich has an area 
of nearly 8200 sq. m. (pop. 333,900). The 
cap. is Abancay, and it yields rubber, rice. 
and cotton, having: also excellent Krazlug 
land for cattlo-brceding. 

Apus, or the Bird of Paradise, constel¬ 
lation in the S, licrniRpherc. Its three 
brightest stars are of 4th magnitude and 
orange coloured, and Its most westerly one 
is due S. of Alpha Ouitiiurl. 

Aqabah: 1. Tn on the E. side of the 
Gulf of A., which has been identified with 
the biblical Elath. It is on the pilgrim 
route from Egypt to Mecca. It is now 
the port of Ismei. 

2. A gulf formed by a bmneh of the 
Red 8ca between the peninsula of Sinai 
and the NV\'. of Arabia. It is the aiict 
Sinus Aelantlc'us. 

Aqua Regia, mixture of concentrated 
nitric acid with 4 times its vol. of cioncen- 
trated hydix)chlnric acid. It derives its 
name from its capacity f(»r dissolving tlie 
so-called ‘noble’ metals, such os gold and 
platinum, which arc unaffected by most 
solvents. 

Aqua Tofana, liquid poison invented by 
a w’oinan nuined l^ifana In the 17th cent. 
It was tasteless, colonrleos, and very 
deadly, even in small quantities. It was 
sold in Rome nnd Naples by her daughter. 
The ingredients have never really been 
discovered, Init it is supposed to have been 
composed lai^ely of arsenic and lead. 

Aqua-vitae (Lut., ‘water of life’), the 
elixir of life of tlio alchemists who dis¬ 
covered dislillution. They identified it 
with the distilled quintessence of wine, 
hut in Fr. eau-de-vie applies to spirits 
distilh'd from otlior substances than wine. 
In tiaclio its equivalent nisac beatha 
provides the <lerivfitIon of wliisky. 

Aquae Bigorrorum, sec Baoneues-de- 
IlKHUtRE, 

Aquae Bilbilianae, see Bii.nir.is. 

Aquae Calidae, see Viruy-i.Kfi-BAiNS. 

Aquae Colonae, see Caldas i>k Reyes. 

Aquae Mortuae, see AiCtmis Moutes. 

Aquae Pannouicae, see Baden-Bei- 
Wien. 

Aquae Patavianae, sc^Abano Teuaie. 

Aquae Perennes, see Epernay, 

Aquae Sextiae, see Aix-en-Provence. 

Aquae Statiellae, see Aoooi. 

Aquae Urente, see Orense. 

Aquafortis, old name for nitric acid 
(q.vO. 

Aqualung, used fn free-diving for 
exploration of under-sea archaeological 
Hites, salvage work, etc., consists of one to 
three bot tles of compi'ossed air connected 
with a Tnouthplece and fitted on the 
diver’s book by harness equipment. 
Goggles cover the eyes and nose; rubber 
fin-paddles ore fitted to the feet to aid 


propulsion, while rubber suits may be 
worn as a protection against cold. See 
Archaeology. Undersea ArcJtmology* 

Aquamarine (Lat. o^Ttta, water, mar^ 
inus. pertaining to the sea), a sea-green 
or bluish-green variety of beryl which is 
used as a precious stone. It is found 
in N, and S. America and in Australia. 

Aquarium (Lat. cujva, water), small 
reservoir of fresh or salt water in wlilch 
aquatic animals and plants are kept for 
scientific purimses, or for amusement. 
Largo aquaria are to be found in places 
such 08 zoological or botanical gardens 
and laboratories In which biomgy is 
studied. 

Owing to the placidity of the water 
and air, an A. is dUficult of aeration; 
artificial fountains, the presence of green 
plants, and the action of pouring water 
from a height are all beneficial. In a 
salt-water A. the green algo of the genus 
Viva grows readily, while duckw^eed 
will flourisli in fresh water. The amateur 
natural historian will find sticklebacks, 
minnows, newts, tadpoles, axolotls, and 
water-snails thrive under his care, but 
generally fish are difficult to preserve 
alive. Goldfish, sun-fish, thunder-fish, 
and catfish frequently are denizens of 
aquaria, hut they are liable U) be attacked 
by a fungus disease which usually proves 
fatal. Insufficient aeration and decaying 
food will c^use a white, film-like substance 
to cover their bodies, hamper their move¬ 
ments, infw-t their neighbours, and work 
speedy havoc among them. It may 
sometimes be removod by placing them 
In W’alcr in wldch salt has been dissolved, 
or by gentle application of a soft paint¬ 
brush w’hen the patient is under running 
water. The Triton rristai'us, a large 
newt, is a hardy, carnivorous amphibian 
which requires a large receptacle, and at 
(‘ortain periods of the year prefers to 
live on land. See E. G. Boulenger, The 
Aquarium Book, 1925, and G. C. Bateman, 
Fresh Water Aquaria, 1936. 

Aquarius, or the Waterbsarer, group of 
stars forming the eleventh sign of the 
zodiac (Q.V.). This oonstelhition Is sup¬ 
posed to hear a resemblance to a water- 
bearer, hence Its name and its hieroglyph 
The sun enters the sign of A. on 
21 Jan. The origin of the name has been 
traced by some to the fact tliat the Nile 
rises during the month of A., whilst others 
attribute it to the rainy season in India. 
No star in A. Is brighter than the third 
magnitude, but it Includes some interest¬ 
ing double stars, a fine star-cluster, and 
the * Saturn ’ nebula. 

Aquatic Animals is a vogue and wide 
term aT>plied to animals which cannot 
exist w’illiout water, to amphibians which 
take to it on occasions, and to animals 
which are also perfectly at home on land: 
it Includes those which respire air by 
moans of lungs, or water by means of gills, 
vlbrotile cilia, or any other apparatus. 
They are distributed over the whole world. 

Most of the lower invertebrates ore 
truly aquatic; sea anemones. Jelly-fish, 
many of the annelids, even earth 
and Crustacea, such as crabs and lobsters, 
cuttle-fish, mollusca, such as mussels 
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and cookies, with the exception of some 
sasteropods, wonld perish if exposed to 
the snn and deprived of water. Among 
vertebrates fish are exclusively formed for 
inhabiting a fluid medium; they breathe 
by are covered with scales, their form 
is ^on^ted and compressed, the eye is 
suited to the dense medium of the water, 
they balance themselves on flns, and the 
laterally compressed tail serves as a 
paddle. Among reptiles, crocodiles and 
turtles may be regarded as truly aquatic; 
they breathe air, however, and come on 
land to lay their eggs. Nearly all aquatic 
birds (except, e.g., the water-ouzel) have 
webbed, oared, or lobated feet, as grebes, 
auks, puffins, razorbills, geese, ducks, 
pelicans, gannots, and gulls; the penguin 
is as awkward on land as a seal, and as 
much at home in the sea. Among 
mammals the whales and porpoises are 
most truly aquatic, having a smooth 
and oily skin, a layer of blubber covering 
the intomal viscera, and they are con¬ 
structed to permit a long cessation of 
respiration while submerged; walruses 
and seals obtain their food in the sea, but 
breed and repose on rocks; their fore¬ 
limbs are formed into paddles, the hind 
limbs are placed far back and are also 
paddles or oars, and every part of their 
Internal structure is saturated with oil. 
Other aquatic manmialia are usually only 
web-footed and visit the water for prey 
(e.g, the otter). 

Aquatic Plants are known in botany 
as Hydrophytes (Gk kuddr, water; phiUon, 
plant). The Hydrophytes form a large 
group of flowering plants, and differ 
from Oeophytes, which are rooted in 
the soil, and Epiphytes, which use other 
lants for support, chiefly because they 
well in the water. There are, however, 
many incidental peculiarities of structure 
and pollination in Hydrophytes which are 
not present in their geophyte relations, 
and when transplanted to soil become 
extinct. They are not influenced by 
changes of temp, to such a degree os their 
earth-grown neighbours, hence many of 
them are perennial. They frequently 
form winter-buds, which hibernate at the 
bottom of the water and develop in the 
earlv spring (e.g. Utricularia, or bladder- 
wort, and Potamooeton, or pond-weed). 
Besides this asexual reproduction there is 
the ordinary sexual reproduction common 
to flowering plants, many of the flowers 
being above the water and pollinated 
by insects or the wind; sev., e.g. Zostera, 
or ecl-grass, have submerged flowers, of 
which the pollen grains are thread-like, 
and float at any depth of water until 
finally they reach a large stigma and so 
come to rest. 

An interesting feature of tliese plants 
is their heterophyllous condition, for 
there arc no fewer than 4 types of leaves 
observable in them. Those which live 
beneath the surface are not cuticularisod, 
and ore devoid of stomata, the latter con¬ 
fined to the upper surface, whereas in 
inesophytes they are usually more 
numerous on the lower surface, while 
those which float on the surface have both 
cuticle (generally of a waxy nature) 


and stomata. The 4 types are: (a) 
ribbon leaves, (h) much-divided leaves; 
(c) awl-shaped loaves; and (d) entire, 
rounded or lobed surface leaves. The 
ribbon loaves are foimd in plants which 
grow in ninniiig water, e.g. Zoatera\ 
the much divided leaves occur in still- 
water plants, e.g. Ranunculus aquatilis 
or water orow’foot; the awl-shaped leaves 
are also submerged, and are found on 
plants which usually can also grow on 
land, e.g. Subularia, or awl-wort; the 
floating leaves have largo and conspicuous 
air-spaces, as exemplified in such plant^s as 
Nymphaea, or white water-lily, Nuphar, or 
yellow water-lily, and also Ranunculus 
aq^uatUis. Air spaces are also common in 
the stem. The slimy nature of the hydro¬ 
phytes is caused by a mucilaginous 
secretion from surface glands or hairs; the 
fibrous and vascular tissues are developed 
to a very slight extent. 

Among other interesting A. P. may 
be mentioned Elodea, or Canadian water- 
weed; Typha, or bulrush (also known os 
cat-tiiil); Nelumbium, or sacred lotus; 
Ceratopkyllnm, or horn wort; Sapittaria, or 
arrow-head; Nasturtium officinale-, or 
water-cross; Iris pseudacorus, or yellow 
flag; Lemna, or duckweed; titratiotes, or 
water soldier. Among these are included 
a few plants which have their roots In 
water and the shoots in the air, e.g. the 
bulrush, and these are often classified a.s 
marsh plants. The algae are treated of 
In a separate article. See J. C. Willis, 
Flowering Plants, 1908; Agnes Arber, 
Water Plants, 1920; Francos Perry, Water 
Gardening, 1939. 

Aquatint, means of etching on copper or 
steel to produce pictures in Imitation of 
s^ia and Indian ink drawings. The 
effects are obtained by the action through 
a porous ground of sand or some thin 
resinous solutions, on copper sheets. It 
was invented in the 18th cent., and some¬ 
times used for colour (see CoLOuii Print¬ 
ing), as well as black-and-white prints, but 
is little used to-day, though interesting 
efforts to revive it have recently been 
made in France. M. Roger Lacouri^re 
has employed an old trade technique (the 
'sugar process’) and by this means has 
reproduced drawings by Cloneb (In colour) 
for the Bibliothdque National, as well 
as paintings by Picasso and Pouauet. 
Picasso used this process in his illustra¬ 
tions to Button’s IJisioire Naturelle, 1942. 
John Piper’s series of RrighUm Aquatints, 
pub. in 1940, is an Eng. example. 

Aqueduct, artificial conduit or channel 
for the conveyance of water, the term 
being usually applied to an open channel 
rather than pipes. A.s wen* made on a 
largo scale by the EgypUans and Babv- 
lonians, while some nf the anct Gk and 
Rom. A.s are used to this day. Most of 
the fonner are subterranean, and wonders 
of engineering skill, but pcrliaps tlds mode 
of getting water from tiie hi Us to the tn.s 
was most extensively employnnl by the 
Romans. Romo itself was supplied' by 0 
A.s, which brought the water over 00 in., 
and in some places were built, nearly 200 ft 
in height. These were formed either bv 
erecting one or more rows of arcade's 
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across a valley and making: them support 
1 or 2 more level canals, or by boring: 
through mt sides which would have inter¬ 
rupted the watercourse. In ad 741 an A. 
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lia\ing 10 pointed arches of 70-ft. span was 
built at SpoJeto hy Thcodoric, King of the 

(InlllK. 

Huins of A.s can be found in many 
parts of Europe, among which may ho 
mentioned the fumous one at Pont du 
(h»r<i at Ntines. At Metz in France, and 
at Mainz in Germany, there are also ruins 
(»f tijo same sort. Spain has one at 
Segovia, and Portugal at Evora, while in 
Italy these ruins are very numerous. 

'I'lie Maiutenon A., which was begun in 
iny 1 but never tliiishod, is nno of the tlnost 
Htructures of this naturo in the world, 
despite its incomplete state. Other A.s 
«>f modenj times and still in use are the 
Bridgewater ('anal (q.v.) over tlie R. 


Irwell (the first in England), the Croton 
A., which supplies New York, the Mar¬ 
seilles A., over 60 m. in lengd^h, and also 
those at Manchester, Glasgow, Birming¬ 
ham, Bombay, and Vienna. In certain 
parts of the U.S.A., e.specially California, 
there are timber A .s termed flumes, which 
are frequently carried along steep mt 
slopes and across valleys, supported on 
trestles. They are used to convey water 
for hydraulic mining, for irrigation, and 
timber transportation. The 3 largest A.8 
in the U.S.A. are (1) the Catskill, supplying 
New York, (2) the Owens R., supplying 
Los Angeles, and (3) the ‘IJetch Hetchy* 
A., completed in 1932, which serves San 
Francisco. The Catskill has a length of 
92 ra. (of which 14 m. are tunnel and 23 m. 
pressure pipes) and a capacity of 600 mil¬ 
lion gallons per day. The Los Angelos A., 
which cost about 23 million dollars to 
construct, has a capacity of 280 million 
gallons per day and a length of 223 m. 
The San Francisco A. is 156 m. long, witli 
a capacity of 400 million gallons per day. 
See also Canal. 

Aqueous Humour, water fluid between 
the cornea and crystalline Ions of the eye. 
See Eye. 

Aqueous Rocks, term applied to rocks 
which have been deposited under water 
by the chemical and mechanical action of 
the water or by organic depositions. They 
may bo made respectively of chemical 
precipitates, of mineral and rock frag¬ 
ments, or of decayed vegetable and 
animal matter. 

Aquiba (Aqiba), or Akibah, Ben Joseph, 
called Barakiba by Epiphanius and 
Hieronymus, lived during the end of the 
let cent, and the early part of the 2nd 
(c. AD 50-132). He was a disciple and 
successor of the Rabbi Gamaliel. He 
joined the standard of the pseudo-Messiahs 
Bar-cocliba (q.v.) in Judaea, and when 
the Emperor Hadrian took Bethara, he 
ordered that A. should have his skin taken 
off by an iron comb. He was buried In 
Tiberias. The authorship of the Jezirdh, 
the chief book on cabbalistic doctrines, 
has by some been ascribed to A. 

Aquifer, geological name given to a 
series of beds from which water can be 
obtfvined. The water-bearing properties 
of rocks vary considerably. A good A. is 
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Water and rain ami melting snow’ sink Into the soil until arrested by some imperme¬ 
able bod, such as clay or shale. Tlu: level of ground winter rises after a wet season 
and sinks after a drv one, leaving shallow wells without a water supply. Springs 
occur along the sides of slopes where tho top of the impermeable layer is exposed. 
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both porous, that Is, has a high proportioxi at the head of the Adriatic, founded by the 
The perme- Homans in 181 bo. A place of groat 


ability of a rock Is a function of the size of 
the spaces 'witldn the rock. Thus water 
penetrates but slowly through a clay in 
which the voids are small, but more readily 
through a sandstone or gravel where the 
spaces between the solid particles are 
larger. Limestone and chalk when As¬ 
sured are good A.s as the water passes 
tlirough the cavities so produced. In S. 
England much water is obtained from 
\inderground resources within the Chalk 
and the Greemsand. Farther N. the New 
Red Sand8t<me forms an excellent A. 
Overseas, gravels provide good supplies 
in many countries, but they are not used 
for large siipplios in Britain. 

Aquifoliaoeae, family of dicotvledon 
evergreen shrubs and trees, about 500 
species; with leathery, alternate leaves, 
small, 4-parted, dioecious flowers, and 
drui>e fruits. Chief genera are Ilex and 
Ntmopanthus. 

Aquila, see L'Aqitila. 

Aquila (Lat., ‘eagle’), constellation 
situated above and resting on the zodiacal 
constellations of Capricornus and Aqua¬ 
rius, and to be found due S. at 8 p.m. in tlio 
middle of Sept., its brightest star Altoir 
being then about 50® above the horizon in 
the lat. of London. In the Gk mythology 
this constellation represented tlie eagle of 
Jupiter, and according to some the bird 
which was tlie tormentor of Prometheus. 
A group of stars, now treated as part of 
A., were named Antinoils by order of the 
Horn. Emperor Hadrian. 

Aquila and Priscilla, Jew of Pontus and 
Ills wife, who settled in Rome, but left 
when the Jews were driven out by 
Claudius (Acts xvill. 2). They were in 
Corinth when St Paul met them and, as 
they were of the same trade, lived with 
them. A. and P. went from Corinth with 
Paul as far as Ephesus, where they settled 
down and their house became a Christian 
meeting place (1 Cor. xvi. 19). Apollos 
was instructed by A. and P. In Rom. 
xvi St Paul sends his greetings to them, 
which indicates that they liad returned to 
Rome and had again made their house a 
pJace of Christian worship. The cliurch 
of St Prlsca on the Aventine in Romo is 
supposed to indicate the site. 2 Tim. iv. 
19, however, shows them again in Ephesus. 
We do not know enough about them to 
explain or to criticise these movements. 
Rom. xvi. 4, with Its reference to all the 
churches of the Gentiles as indebted to 
them, suggests that they were peripatetic 
in their habits. 

Aquila degli Abruzzi, sss L'Aquila. 

Aquila Pontious, relative of Emperor 
Hadrian, lived c. ad 140, and trans. 
the O.T. into Greek, aiming, according to 
Jerome, at a word for word rendering. 
Part of this version was found in frag¬ 
ments of Origen's Hexavla. in two palimp¬ 
sests, at the beginning of this cent. 

. Aquiiegia, genus of hardy poreimlals, 
family Ranunculaceae, of which A, 
caenda, A. chrysantha, A. formosa, and A. 
vulgaris, the Columbine (q.v.), and their 
varieties are popular. 

Aquileia. anct tn of Gallia Transpadana, 


strategic importance, it was also a com¬ 
mercial centre; and in imperial times its 
military associations made it one of the 
prill, seats of Mitbraism. In ap 452 A. 
was taken and destroyed by Attila after 
a 3-month siege. Many of its inhab. 
fled to the lagoons where Venice now 
stands. A new tn was built, but it never 
regained its former glory. The cathedral 
dates from the 11th cent. Pop. 2000. 

Aquin, tn on S. coast of Haiti, W. Indies, 
72 m. SW. of Port-au-Prince. Pop. 1800. 

Aquinas, Thomas, St (c. 1220-74) 

(Thomas of Aquino), one of the most 
famous of scholastic theologians, known 
os JJoctor Angelicus. Ho was of noble 
descent, and was b. at the castle 
llocpAsecna, the property of his father, 
the Count of Aquino, in the U^r. of Naples. 
Ho began his education at the monastery 
of Monte Cassiiio, aft43r which ho studied 
in the univ. of Naples. While there ho 
came under the influence of the Domini¬ 
cans, and in spite of violent family opposi¬ 
tion was at last permitt^Jd t/O enter their 
ranks. At the Dominican school of 
Cologne, whither he was sent, he came 
under the influence of the greatest teacher 
in Europe, Albertus Marius. Later lie 
followed his master to Paris, and was there 
granted the degree of baciielor of theology. 
About Uie year 1248 he returned to 
Cologne still with Albertus, in the official 
position of second lecturer. Already the 
controversy between the univ. of Paris 
and the teaching friars Juid l)rokon out, 
and Tlionia,s had thrown himself with 
gi’eat zeal into the defene<» of his own 
order. 8o great was his zeal that later 
lie was chosen to defend the attitude of the 
Dominicans before Uie Pope hlmseif. 
The liostility of the univ. t.o the mendicant 
orders prevented his taking his doctor’s 
degree until 1257, wlicn, togetluT with tlio 
Franciscan Bonaventura, ho received that 
degree. Kcelcs, lionours were his pnvctic- 
ally for the asking, but he refused them 
all. The iiopes themselves \v(‘r(f beholden 
to him for advice, and he wa.s h(‘Ul in high 
regard by Urban IV and (Mernent III; 
so great was his love of the religious life 
that ho refused the archbisliopric of 
Naples. In 12G3 lie visited London to 
take part in the general chapter of his 
order. Tlio greater part of his later life 
was taken uji in visits to various poten- 
ttitos and in the duties of his stiite. He 
was called again in 1272 to his professorial 
choir at Naples, and 2 years later was 
summoned by Pope Gregory X to the 
General Council of Lyons. Ill though he 
was, he set out, but d, at the (Msterciaii 
monastery of Fossa-Nuova on 7 Mar. 

canonised by Pope John 
^ declared a Doctor 

of the Church by Pope I‘ius V in 1567. 
ifo is regarded as the patron saint of all 
Catholic educational esUbs., and is si ill 
upheld OH the teacher of tlie orthodox 
Catholic faith. 

®‘Bially imporUnt 
from the point of view of the theologian 
philosopher, and sub¬ 
stantially his writings are regarded as 
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authorltatlTe by the Bom. Oatholio in Groat Britain. In It are 1 or 2 variable 
Chiurch. Hl» style Is definite, clear, and stars. 

concise, and the basis of bis system seems Ara (dimin. of amroca, native name), 
to have been mainly that tlio 2 sources genus of tropical birds, the macaws, of the 
of knowledge were the mystorios of family Psittacidae, or parrots, and order 
Christian faith and the truths of human Psittaciformes. It h^is a curved and 
retujon. The mysteries of Cliristlan faith powerful beak, a long tail, and vivid 
are to bo bebevod because they help plumage, and can live in captivity. A, 
even when they cannot be understood, macao is found in Brazil, A. mililaris in 
His greatest works are the Sutnina contra Mexico. 

Qentilea and Summa Tficologim. Arab (Horse). The original home of 

Bibliography, Works: Opera Omnia, the A. is unknown. Some think that* 
25 vols. (Parma), 1862-75; 34 voIh., ed. like the Barb (q.v.), the A. breed are 
Vivfw (Paris), 1871-80. Translations: descended from the ‘Libyan* borse; but 
Summa Theologira, 1912-22, and Summa they were certainly to bo found ultimately 
contra QentUcs, 1924-9, trans. by members in the hiejd. Central Arabia, and in the 6th 
of the Dominican Order: the latter also cent, ad were a special breed belonging to 
trans. by J. Hiokaby, 1905, under the the Bedouins. By the 6th cent, the A. 
title of Ood and Ilia Creatures: M. C. tribes were carefully breeding (or in- 
D’Arcy (ed.), Thomas Aquinas: SeleHed breeding) from them, and the purest 
lyritings (Everyman’s Library), 1939. breeds are still to be found in the Nejd. 
Lives: K. B. Vaughan, Life and Labours They were a decisive factor in the con- 
of St Thomas of Aquino^ 1871-2; A. E. quests of the Mohammedan Saracens, 
Taylor, St Thomas Aqiunas as a Philo- and in the coui*8c of centuries these A. 
sopher, 1924 ; G. K. Chesterton, St Thomas horses developed into the superb strains 
Aquinas, 1933; W. It. O'Connor, The which eventually improved the standard 
Ltemal Quest, New York, 1947. of light horses throughout Europe. 

Aquinoum, anot Rom. tn, situated near Only a small proportion of horses bred in 
the present city of Budapest (q.v.). The Arabia are pure A.s, and those are known 
name is said to be a cornipti(m cither of os the Kohl (antimony) on account of 
Aquae quinque' (five springs), or of the the bluish-black tint of their skin. 
Celtic Ak-lnk (abundant waters). By Legend has it that the 5 chief families 
r. AD 200, A. had become tlie cap. of Lower of the A. are descended from a mare 
Parmonia (q.v.), and Valentinian 11 known ns Kebailet Ajuz (the mare of 
(q.v.) was proclaimed emperor in the tn the old woman); but the Bedouins 
In 375. The extensive ruins of A., recognise 6 Kohlnni strains, the first and 
standing beside the Budapest-Vienna most numerous strain being the Kehailan, 
road, have been excavated, and there is a which are largely bays, with a white ‘star* 
museum (»ii the site. and 1 or 2 white feet, and are reputed the 

Aquino, see AqriNt’M. fastest though not the hardiest of the 5. 

Aquinum (modem Aquino), nnct tn of These are tlie most like the Eng. thorough- 
Latiuui on the Via Latina, 6 m. W. of breds, being more nearly related to them 
C.’aHiuum (modern .San Ciermano). Strabo than the others. The Parley Arabian— 
describes it as a Rom. colouy and a the most famous of all K. horses ever 
populous city. It is the probable bp. of brought to Englaud, bought in Aleppo by 
Juvenal. Pesccuiiius Niger, one of the Mr Parley, 11.M. consul, in 1704—was a 
competitors for the empire after the death pure bred Kehailan. The Abeynn strain, 
of Coininodus (ad 193), was 6. at A, The a smaller if handsomer horse, does not so 
church of .Santa Maria della Libera strongly resemble the Eng. thorough- 
sulTei'od greatly in tlio Second World bred. A characteristic of the A. is the 
War, the roofs of the nave anti one aisle peculiar way he carries his well-elevated 
being dcstroyotl; the church of San tail—very still and without the usual 
'roiuinaso was damaged beyond repair, sidewaj^s swing—while at the gallop his 
Pop. 2833. dock is carried almost verlLcally. The 

Aquitaine (Rom. Aquitania), a Rom. A.’s weak points are a tendency to 
prov. of (Jaul, Htretchhig from the ‘ewe-neck’ and excessive thickness of 
Pyrenees to the liaronne. Augustus shoulder, the latter being one of the 
added to this the dist. between the reasons why the A. is not a fast horse 
Garonne and the l^olro. It was conquered Judged by modern standards. A height 
by the (loths in the early 5th cent., by of 14-2 hands is the proper height for the 
the Franks in the Gth cent., and was an A., whence we may infer that the size and 
independent duchy under the Mcrovin- strength of our modern Eng. Imrses are 
gians (q.v.). The name was corrupted to not solely due to A. blood. Pure-bred 
Guyeiine ((i.v.) hv the 10th cent, Gascony A.s are of most colours, but the bay and 
(q.v.), which had become separated, was grey predominate; tliore are also many 
regained in 1052. A. was united to the chestnuts, and sometimes browns and 
Fr. crown in 1137, but passed to England blacks. A featui*e of the A. is his en- 
in 1152 tiiroiigh the marriage of Henry II durance; but, as regards speed, the A., 
with Eleanor of Aquitaine (q.v.). It was owing to careful crossing, is quite out- 
lost to England again in 1452. See also matclied by modern Eng. racehorses. 
Touloure. Nor, again, are A.s much used as jumpers, 

Aquitania, ses ,\qijitaine. steopleclmsers, or hunters. The A., how- 

Aquitanus Sinus, see Biscay, Bat of. over, makes an excellent polo pony and 
Ara (Lat.,‘alRir’), constellation situated (for what little this is worth nowadays) 
to the H. of tho zodiacal sign Scorpio, and light cavalry horse. The Auglo-A., a 
so low in the heavens as not to be visible first cross of thoroughbred A.8, or 
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descondod wholly throusrh ancestors so 
bred, is, despite its name, a Fr. speciality, 
and many International show-jumping 
trophies have been won by Fr. teams 
mounted on Anglo-A.s. The best-known 
use of A.s in horse-breeding to-day is 
in the upgrading of pony stock by the 
ues of A. stallions on selected mares of 
Brit, native breeds, e.g. Welsh, Conne¬ 
mara, New Forest, Highland. In the 
Nejd Itself the A. is threatened with 
extinction owing to motorisation, oil 
royalties, and the fact that Islamic law 
condemns horse-meat as food. Consult. 
W. Ridgeway, The Origin and Influence of 
the Thoroughbred Horae, 1905; Prof. J. O. 
Ewart, The MvUiple Origin of Horses and 
Ponies, 1908; A. jT. R. Lamb, The Story of 
the Horse, 1938; Lady Wentworth, The 
Authentic Arabian Horse, 1941, and The 
Swift Runner, 1957. 

Arab League, most recent expression 
of the Pan-Arabic movement (q.v.), was 
founded at Cairo in Mar. 1945 at a con¬ 
ference of Arab states, with the en¬ 
couragement of the Brit. Gov. The 
objects of the league as stated in the 
covenant are to protect the independence 
and integrity of the member-states and 
to encourage economic and cultural co¬ 
operation. To the latter end a cultural 
treaty was approved in Nov. 194(5. The 
original parties to the covenant were 
Kgypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, Jordan, Yemen, and representa¬ 
tives of the Palestine Arabs. Libya 
acceded in 1953 and the Sudan in 1955. 
Each member-state Is represented on the 
council, which meets in Cairo, and the 
secretariat is also situated in Caii'o. 

The main concern of the A. L. has been 
the Palestine problem and it undertook 
the presentation of the Arab case between 
1946 and 1948 at London and in the U.N. 
All members went to the aid of the 
Palestine Arabs in May 1948, but only 
Egypt, Syria, and .Tordan (Transjordan) 
provided effective forces. Subsequently 
they have enforced an economic and 
political boycott of Israel. 

This appearance of Arab unity cannot 
disguise the serious divergencies of the 
interests and policies of the member- 
states, which were apparent even during 
the Palestine war. Among these differ¬ 
ences may be singled out the Egyptian 
attempt at gaining hegemony over the 
Arab world, the dynastic enmity between 
Saudi Arabia on the one hand and Iraq 
and Jordan on the other, and the varying 
attitudes adopted by the Arab states 
towards Great Britain, the U.S.A., and 
the U.S.S.R. In 1955 Iraq Joined the 
Bagdad Pact. This, together with the 
Syro-Egyptian alliance of the same year 
seems to mark the end of the A. L. as an 
effective force. Subsequent events have 
done little to alter this situation, and 
when Israel attacked Egypt In Oct. 195G 
there was no military response from the 
other members of the league. See C. 
Hourani, ‘The Arab League in Per¬ 
spective* in Middle East Journal, 1947. 

Arabah (arid, desert region), the 
geographical name of that great depres¬ 
sion of the land in which are found the 


sea of Galilee, the Jordan, and the Dead 
Sea (Joshua xi, xii). In the A.V. of the 
Bible the word is trans.. being generally 
rendered by plain, but also by wilderness 
or desert. The hollow known to-day as 
E1-* Arabah stretches southwards from 
the line of cliffs (the Ghor) which crosses 
the Jordan Valiev from NW. to SE. In 
its S. reaches it forms ‘the wilderness of 
Zin’ (Niirn. xxxiv), and its undulating 
surface is formed of loose gravel, stones, 
sand, and stretches of mud. It is 
tom by watercourses from either Hid(% 
converging on WadiJ et Jaib. It is 
bounded on the W. by the limestone 
uplands of Et-Tib and the wilderness of 
Paran, and on the E. by the fantastically 
shaped and naked crags of Edom (q.v.). 

Arabesque, carved or painted panel in 
the Rom., Hellenistic, or Renaissancci 
style, introducing himian, animal, gro¬ 
tesque, symbolical, or other elements in 
conjunction with delicate conventional 
foliage. The term A., though used sinci* 
the 17th cent., is quite incorrect as a 
description, because all reprcsc*ntiitions of 
hximan, animal, or other natural forms 
w^ere forbidden in Arab art. There aie 
many examples of A.s in Rome and 
Pompeii. 

Arabi Pasha (1840-1911), leader of the 
insurrectionary party in Egj'pt, 1882, b. of 
fellah parents in Lower Egj'pt; began life 
os a labourer, and served in the Egyptian 
Army os a j)rivato soldier for 12 years. 
He organised a national party in opposi¬ 
tion to the Anglo-Fr. control, obtained the 
deposition of the ministry. 1881, atui 
became minister of war in the nenv 
Cabinet, 1882. He set up as an autocrat, 
withdrawing the budgets from the Eng. 
and Fr. controllers. This act resulted in 
w’lir with England, whose fleet bombarded 
Alexandria, 11-12 July. Gn 13 Sept. 
1882 A. 1\ wus defeated ;«( Tel-el-Kebii. 
taken prisoner at C’airo, and expelled to 
Ceylon. The result of his revolt was tin; 
estab. of Brit, supeiwd.sion in Egypt. 
Pardoned by the Brit. Gov. in 1900, ho 
returned in 1901. 

Arabia (Arabic Jazirat al-Arab, the 
'peninsula of the Arabs’; Persian and 
Turkish Arabistan), peninsula forming the 
extreme SW. of Asia; it is bounded on two 
and a half sides by the sea but on the N. 
and NK. it passes imporcoptibly into 
Syria (q.v.) and Iraq (q.v.). It lu's 
between 12^^ 45' and 34" 50' N. and 30' 
30' and C0° K. Tlie area is about 
1,200,000 sq. m., nearly half of it desert; 
the length from N. to H. is about ].'>00 m. 
and the greatest width about 1250 m. 
Behind a, narrow coastal plain ranges of 
mts run along the W. and S, sides of the 
country, and the land slopes dowm from 
those to the Persian (lulf and the 
Euphrates in a i)laiu broken by n few' 
hills. No one description applies to the 
whole bind. In the SW. the mts reach 
8000 ft and cause plentiful rainfall during 
the summer, though snow never falls; 
along the S. rain falls during tlio summer 
on the hills and in places the vegetation is 
semitropical. In Oman, where the mts 
roach 9000 ft. W'ater is fairly plentiful and 
agriculture prospers in parts. In the N., 
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where the Mils are not so high, rain Heklom 
falls and water is only to be found under 
the old drainage cliannels where rivs. once 
ran. A sudden storm may cause a flood. 
Where water is near the surface oases 
occur. An exception is the Shanimar 
hills, the highest point of which is over 
.5500 ft. This is high enough to produce 
precipitation and even snow'; and, as the 
ground water is near the surface, agri¬ 
culture is ciisy, so there are as many 
husbandmen among the Inhabs. as 
nomads. In places sand dunes cover vast 
areas, but the sand absorbs what inoistmo 
there is and in the spring produces gi-azing 
for the herds. The animals do not need 
to bo watered and the humans drink 
nothing hut the milk. Most of the N. 
Arabs are nomads, cw'.h tribe having Its 
own area f(»r Its seasonal wandering, 
it may be from the centre of tlie peninsula 
in winter to the N. of Syria in summer. 
For details see Aden; Asm: Bahrein; 
Hadraaiaui'; 11 aha; llEiUAy.; Jebel 
Siiaaimar; Koweit; Me<X3a; Medina; 
Nejd; Oman: Qahim; Qatar; Yemen. 

Classical authors divided A. into A. 
Felix, A. Petraeu, and A. Deserta, a 
political div. hosed on conditions in 
the Ist cent, ad; the tlrst was indepen¬ 
dent, the second subject to Home, and 
the third to Persia. The Arabs divided 
the people into two branches, a N, and a 
.S., both being the offspring of Abraham, 
a fantasy derived from the O.T. By the 
time of Mohammed many S. tribes had 
moved from their original homes and lived 
among the northerners. To-day the pop. 
of S. A. is very mixed and many of them 
are quite unlike the N. Arabs; it is 
claimed that the core of the southernerK 
belongs to the Mediterranean race which 
stretches from Spain to India. In the 
X. are tribes which are nomad but are 
not regai’ded as equals by the others, 
who will not intermarry with them. The 
lowest in the social scale are the Solubba, 
who ore expert hunters: they are also 
smiths (they have been called kettle- 
menders) and ride donkeys, a thing wliich 
no Aral) would tlo. The language of most 
of the land Is now Arabic, one of the 
Semitic group. Although the latest inem- 
i)or to become known to liist. It has pre¬ 
served rnort^ primitive features than any 
other. The language spoken to-day 
hiis changt'd much from the standard clas¬ 
sical one HO that a man from Ncjd would 
have the greatest difficulty in understand¬ 
ing one from the Aden ]>roteetorato. 
Formerly another tongue in sov. dialects 
was spoken in all S. A., an<l some dialects 
of the S. coaHt may he dc'rired from it. 

Faunu. In the N. the usual desert 
animals are found, gazelles of various 
kinds, foxes, jackals, and perhaps the 
ostricii and wild ass. (Hunting from a 
motor-car rapidly destroys all game.) In 
or near mts ibex, wolves, hyenas, wild¬ 
cats, and badgers exist. Eagles, vultures, 
ravens, kites, and hawks are found. In 
places snakes are oomraon, and A. is now 
important to the world as a breeding 
ground for locusts. 

llUtory, Assyrian inscriptions mention 
Arabs. The last King of Babylon lived for 


some years in Teima, N. of Medina* 
Augustus sent an army to conquer Yemen 
(to control the Red Sea trade), but it 
failed. A Nabataean state centred on 
Petra till it became a prov. of the Rom. 
Empire, and Zenobia at Palmyra tried to 
oppose Rome and was crushed. A tomb¬ 
stone from Hauran dated ad 328 bears 
the name of one who called himself 
‘king of all the Arabs.’ Then buffer 
suites came into being on the borders 
of Syria and Invq, in alliance respectively 
with liyzaiitium and Persia; the Syrian 
princeling was given the title of phy- 
larch. Inscriptions show that in the 
S. highly civilised states existed from 
about 1200 Bc: in Yemen the Mlnaeans, 
Sabaoans, and later Himyarites ruled. In 
the 4th cent, ad the Abysslnians con¬ 
quered part of the country but were 
driven out again to return in 525, only 
to be expelled once more. In 575 the 
Persians captured the land, but the natives 
rebelled and estab. their own gov. wliich 
was soon overthrown by the Muslims. 
For two and a half eentuiies all Arabia 
wtis subject to the caliphs; but in 897 
a Zaidi sect estab. a state in Yemen 
which, with many vicissitudes, has lasted 
to the present day. Hadramaut has 
always led on existence apart: little is 
known of medieval hist., and in modern 
times the quarrels of princelings have no 
interest for others. In Oman other 
sectaries ruled; at one time they ruled 
both Oman and Zanzibar, but in 1832 the 
sultan wont to Zanzibar and in 1856 the 
two tors, were divided. Nearly all that 
is known about the early hist, of the N. 
conies from outside A., as Arab tradition 
does not go farther back than a few 
generations before Mohammed. Many 
tribes occupied the land; a strong leader 
miglit collect a confederation whioli lasted 
two or three generations, but his doings 
lived only in story or poetry and no 
connected hist, is possible till the advent 
of Islam. 

Ill 899 the Karmathians founded a 
state in al-Hasa and the bedouin of the 
centre returned to the bad ways of the 
‘Time of Ignorance,’ fighting each other 
and raiding caravans, A series of ortho¬ 
dox sultanates divided Yemen wdth the 
Zaidi sect. Oman paid no attention to 
the caliph and the Hedjaz. was practically 
independent under the aheroefs of Mecca 
unless Egypt interfered. When tlie 
Ottoman Turks conquered Egypt the 
Hedjoz submitted to them in 1517; the 
Turks appointed n Turkish governor beside 
the sheroof and exercised a loose suzerainty 
over the N. of A. In 1546 they got a 
footing in Yemen but could not destroy 
the Zaidi state, though in 1871 they cap¬ 
tured Sanaa and estab. themselves more 
firmly. From 1792 onwards Turks and 
Wahhabis strove to get possession of al- 
Hasa, opposite Bahrein is., till in 1871 
the Tm*ks became the mast-el's there. So 
in 1900 the Turks held the flanks of the 
peninsula and in addition had a faithful 
ally in Rashid of Hail, Jebel Shammar. 

In 1747 Mohammed Ibn Abd al- 
wahhab of the family of Sa’ud estab. that 
family’s authority over Nojd. The cry 
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of every reformer is * Back to the Koran ’ 
and the common name for heresy is 
‘innovation,* Ibn Abd al-wahhab was 
no exception; anything remotely resemb¬ 
ling the worship of saints was condemned* 
and coffee and tobacco were forbidden. 
The Sa’ud family grew so strong and the 
Turks so helpless that Meheniet Ali, the 
Viceroy of Egypt, interfered aiul sent an 
army against them. After some reverses 
his son Ibrahim defeated tiie Wahhabis 
completely; but after his departure their 
power was restored in 1818, and by 1833 it 
was as strong as ever. Tlio rest of the 
oenUiry was filled with the strife between 
the family of 8a’ud in Riyadh and that 
of Rashid in Hail. In 1891 the Wahhabi 
power was broken and the ruling family 
driven In exile. In 1904 Abdullah ibn 
Sa*ud recaptured Riyadh, in 1913 he took 
al-Hasa from the Turks, and in 1923 he 
put an end to the dynasty of Rashid. 

There was another factor in Arab 
politics. By virtue of descent from 
Mohammed Husein, the shereef of Mecca 
claimed a high place in Islam, and he and 
his sons through residence in Stamboul 
knew something of world politics. In 
1916 the shereef with Brit, help rebelled 
against the Turks and seized Mecca and 
Jedda, though he could not take Medina. 
He kept up a series of attacks on the pil¬ 
grim railway, again with Brit, help, and 
protected the flank of AUenby’s advance 
on Damascus. The shereef proclaimed 
himself King of the Hedjaz, and in 1924 
caliph when the Turks dethroned the last 
Ottoman sultan. This last claim annoyed 
Ibn Sa'ud, whose policy could not be 
reconciled with that of the shereef. 
Britain played a sorry part here, for 
London favoured the shereef while the 
gov. of India hacked Ibn Sa’ud who 

f roved the better statesman and soldier, 
n 1919 the Wahhabis defeated the 
shereef’8 army; and in 1924 they con¬ 
quered the Hedjaz, and first the shereef 
and then his son abdicated. Ibn Sa’ud 
was now sultan of Nejd and King of the 
Hedjaz, and In 1927 he was hailed os King 
of NeJd and the combined kingdom was 
soon after called Sa’udi A. 

He had institntod the Bretliron (Ikh- 
wan, not to be confused with the Muslim 
Brotherhood in Egypt), bedouin whom 
he settled on the land and made enthu¬ 
siasts for the Wahhabi teaching. We may 
assume that he thought first of religion, 
but he created in them a body of deter¬ 
mined fighters. Later he found it hard 
to control them, and their raids on Iraq and 
Jordan, pillaging and killing, caused much 
trouble. Finally one of tlieir chief 
leaders, Feisal al-Duwish, robelJcd, and 
Ibn Sa’ud had to use his army against the 
spirit which he had aroused. 

The sacred law of Islam is the law of 
the country, though neighbouring Muslim 
countries, Egypt, Iraq, and Turkey, have 
introduced ci^, commercial, and criminal 
codes; the sacred law also governs ques¬ 
tions of personal status. 

The Turks evacuated Yemen in 1918, 
so the Zaidi imam became the solo ruler. 
He quarrelled with Ibn .Sa’ud, was 
defeated and had to surrender to him Asir 


and Nejran, but was aUowed to remain 
independent. In spite of a treaty with 
Britain tliei’e has been a long series of 
‘ incidents ’ along the border of the Aden 
protectorate. The old imam was mur¬ 
dered in 1948 but after a short interlude 
a son succeeded liim. 

Ibn Sa’ud organised his kingdom in two 
prove., each under one of his sous as 
viceroy, though Asir luid a separate 
administration. There wore throe minis¬ 
ters, for foreign affairs, dofouee, and 
finance, and under this last were direc¬ 
torates of heaJth, education, i)iiblio 
works, and combined posts, telegraphs, 
and vnreless. In Riyadli and Mecca 
were councils of notables, and also in other 
places. In 1902 the Sahidi A. Mcmc- 
tary Agency, a modified form of state 
bank, was sot up in an attempt to keep 
the country solvent, because the extrava¬ 
gant demands of members of the royal 
family outstripped the revenue. Ibn 
Sa’ud d, in 1953 and the son wliom he had 
nominated sncceodod without any opposi¬ 
tion. Any lessons which Arab hist. 
might teach are vitiated by the new 
factor, oil, and the £50 millions it briiigN 
into the land every year. There are 
many questions but few answers. Are the 
bedouin willing to become labourers? 
Has the tribal society broken down? 
Has the individualism of the tribes been 
overcome? Should there bo strife, is the 
present king the man to crush it? 

A railway from Dainman near Bahrein 
to Riyadh was opened in 1951, a road 
I runs from Jedda to Mecca and Riyadh, and 
I another from M(H:ca to Medina has been 
I begun; there is air traffic between Jedda. 

I Taif, Riyadh, Hofuf, and Dahran. In 
‘ 1952 a gold coin, equal to a sovereign and 
divided into 40 rjayl, was introduced. 
Gold Is mined profitably at Mahd between 
Medina and Mecca. 

Exploration. Ptolemy’s geography 
shows that the Romans were well 
acquainted with the coasts of A. and with 
the interior of the N., but this knowlotlgo 
was lost. The first known Englishman 
to visit the holy cities of A. was Joseph 
Pitts, c. 1690, and a renegade Scot was 
Governor of Medina early in the 19th 
cent.; but these were hardly oxplonu-s. In 
17G1 a Danish expedition sot out on a 
long tour of discovery, and the report by 
Carsten Niebuhr, the only survivor, con¬ 
tains a full and accurate description 
of Yemen. Domingo Badia y Lebllch 
visited Mecca but could not reach Medina. 
J. Jj. Biirckhardt travelled widely in the 
Hedjaz but was more interested in life 
than in geography. G. A. Wallin cxploreil 
Nejd, while Burton travelled with the 
pilgrims from Syria to Mecca .and Inter 
explored Midiaii. Doughty travelled with 
the pilgrims as far as Medaiii Saleh and 
then wandered in the desert as far E. as 
Hall and as far S. as Taif. The Blunts 
followed the road of the Persian pUgrims 
to Btigdad. JI, St B. Pbilby has travelled 
over most of A. and has recorded his 
journeys. In the S. Wellsted visited 
Oman in 18.3.5, Miles crossed the mts of 
Oman in 1876, Haines explored the S. 
coast and the lladramaut 1834-6, and von 
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Wrede went from the coast to the edgre of 
the desert in 1843. In 1935 the Ingrams 
travelied the lengrth of Hadramaut to the 
sea. One cannot name all the adven¬ 
turous spirits, some of whom lost their 
lives in A. See also Ihlam. 

liiblu>araphv. History: R. A. Nichol¬ 
son. Literary History of the Arabs, 1907 
and 1930; C. Iluart, Histoire des Arabes, 
1912-13; T)e L. O’Learjs Arabia before 
Muhammad, 1927; G. Antonins, The 
Arab Awakening, 1938; P. llitti, History 
of the Arabs, 1940. ctr. Exploration: 
It. F. Burton, Personal Narrative of 


One Nifirhts» is the name of a very well- 
known collection of tales, long current in 
the E. They are supposed to have been 
derived by the Arabians from India 
through the medium of Persia. The tales 
themselves are connected with all sub¬ 
jects, but the connecting link, the thread 
on which they were strung, is os foUows: 
The Sultan Shahriyar, enraged by the 
discovery that his bride was unfaithf^, 
made a law that in future all his wives 
should be executed on the morning after 
the marriage. This law was duly carried 
out, until the sultan wedded Shahrazad, 
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a Pilgrimage to Ah Medina and Mecca, 
1855, <*tc.: M, Doughty, Travels 

in Arabia Deserta, 1888, etc.; D. G. 
Hogarth, The Penetration of Arabia, 
1904; A. Jaussen, Couiumes des AraJtes an 
Pays dc Moah, 1907; U. St B. IMiilhy, 
The Heart of Arabia, 1922, Arabia of the 
Wahhabis, 1928. The Kmjdy Gtair/cr, 
1933, Sheba's Daughters, 1939. and 
Arabian Highlands, 1952; K. K. Chees- 
man. In I'nknonm AraJ)ia, 1920; T. K. 
Lawrence (afterwards Shaw), Seven Pillars 
of Wisdom, 1920, etc. (extract, lieroU in 
the Desert, 1927) ; A. Miisll, In the Arabian 
Desert, 1930; H. E. 1*. Dickson, The Arab 
of the Desert, 1948. 

Arabia, name of famous porcelain and 
eartiienware art produoovs in Helsinki. 
Their contcmimrary dc,signs are known 
all over the world. 

Arabian Architecture, sec Muslim 
A llCHITErrUKK. 

Arabian Gulf, see Red Sea. 

Arabian Nights, or The Thousand and 


the daughter of his grand vizier. This 
lady was a matcliless raconieuse, and by 
Uie expedient of leaving off every night 
in the midst of a fresh tile of surpassing 
interest, she liidueed the sultan to defer 
her oxeeution until the day after, for a 
thousand and one nights, when lier doom 
was postponed sine die. The tales were 
first introduced into Europe at the 
beginning of the 18th cent., by means of 
the Fr. translation of Antoine GalJand. 
Of some of them no M,S, is known, and 
Galland took thorn down from the mouth 
of a Syrian friend. Lane was the first 
Englishman to translate them worthily, 
and his opinion is that in their present 
form they date back to about 1500. 

‘Arabic,* The, White Star liner sunk 
without warning by Ger. submarine on 
19 Aug. 191.5, off CO. Cork. The ship was 
carrying sev. Ainer. citizens, some of 
whom perished. America protested, and 
the Ger. Gov. offered full satisfaction and 
undertook not to sink liners without 
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wamlnsr ajid without proTidJug for the 
safety of the lives of non-oombatauts, but 
the undertaking was soon broken. 

Arabio Numerals, see Numerals. 

Arabii, Arabioi, or Arabians, small sect 
of Christians which existed in the 3rd 
cent., chiefly in Arabia. They held that 
the soul would perish with the body, but 
that both would be restored at the 
Resurrection. At the council of Arabia, 
c. 247, Origon confuted this opinion. 
See Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiasiicat vi. 
37; St Augustine, De Haeresibus liber^ c. 
83; J. F. Buddeus, De Arabicorum 
HaereaU 171.3. 

Arabiu, Arabio Aoid, or Gummio Acid, 
constituent of gum arable. Qum arable 
consists of the potassium and calcium 
salts of A. The A. may be set free by 
adding hydrochloric acid to the mucilage, 
and may be separated by dialysis, or 
passing through parchment paper, as the 
gum passes through with great difficulty. 
Alcohol added to the solution precipitates 
the acid as a white amorphous mass. 

Arabia, genus of over 100 species of ann. 
or perennial herbs, family Cruciferae, 
chiefly of N. hemisphere. A, albida and 
vars., white flowering Rock Cress, are 
popular rock garden plants. 

Arabistan: 1. A general oriental name 
for Arabia and other dists. inhabited by 
Arabs. *See Arabia. 

2. A prov. of Persia, now known as 
Khuzistan. 

Arabona, sec GyOr. 

Aracajd, city and port of Brazil, and 
cap. of Sergipe. Six m. from mouth of 
Cotinguiba R., 175 m. NE. of Salvador. 
Exports sugar, timber, hides. Pop. 
78,304. 

Araoari, the native name of Ptero^ 
glossiis aracarit one of tlie toucans. It 
belongs to the Rhamphastidae, is allied 
to the woodpeckers, and is found in 
tropical America. 

AraoaCi, tn and port of CearA, Brazil. 
Exports Include cotton and carnadba 
wax. Pop. 6700. 

Araceae, family of over 1000 mono- 
cotyledonous, chiefly tropical, plants. 
The flowers are usually monoecious, the 
perianth is absent or has from 4 to 6 
leaves, there are 1 to 8 stamens, often 
united into a synandrium, the ovary often 
consists of 1 carpel; the fruit is a berry, 
and the seeds are sometimes exal- 
buminous. Genera Include Acorus, 
Anihuriurrit Caladium, Calla, Dieffen- 
bachia^ Monstera, Philodendron, Scin- 
dapsis, Zantedeschia, etc. 

Araohis, family Leguminosae; genus of 
Brazilian annuals, of which A. hypogaea, 
earth-nut, monkey-nut, poa-nut, ground¬ 
nut, is grown in tropical countries, for its 
oily edible seeds. After flowering, the 
flower stalks bend and elongate, forcing 
the pods into the soil where they ripen. 

Arachne, legendary daughter of Idmon 
of Colophon, a dyer In purple, excelled 
in weaving, and challenged Athena in the 
art. She produced a piece of cloth in 
which the amours of the gods were woven, 
and unable to And a fault in it Athena 
tore the work to pieces. A., in despair, 
banged herself: Athena saved her life. 


but the rope was changed into a cobweb 
and A. herself Into a spider (Gk arachne), 
Araohnida (Gk arachnid spider), class 
of arthropods, including spiders, scor¬ 
pions, and mites, differing from insects 
in having no antennae, a fused head and 
thorax, and simple eyes varying in 
number from 2 to 12. They are mostly 
carnivorous; the scorpion has poison- 
glands leading to tlie sting. There are 9 
orders: the Scorpionidac or scorpions; 



PedipalpU or whip-scorpions; Araneido., 
or spiders; Palpigradi; SoUfugae, or wind- 
scorpions; Pseudoscorpionidae, or book- 
scorpions; Podogona; Phalangidae^ or 
harvestmen; Acarina, or mites. Two 
other orders also exist: the Xiphosura, 
or king-crabs, and the Eurypterida. For 
further information see imder individual 
heads. 

Arachnoid Membrane, thin, woh-like 
membrane of the brain winch lies between 
the pia mater and the dura mater. It 
surrounds the nerve (‘oiitres, and contains 
no blood-vessels; it can bo separated from 
the dura mater, to wiilch it adlicrcs by 
its parietal layer, only by dissection. Sm 
Brain. 


moviAvoio., 1,^1 vv. tut; uiu'<t I'ersiau 
Empire, lying in the basin of tiic Helmand 
R., and corresponding to the 8E. part 
of modern Afghanistan. 

Arad, tn in Rumania, cap. of the prov. 
of Arad; on the bank of the R. Mures. It 
is an important railway centre, and liJis a 
large trade in spirits, wine, corn, and 
tobacco. It was the scone of much flglit- 
ing in the 17th cent, in the wars between 
the Turks and the Hungarians, and in the 
revolutionary war of 1849 was once 
the Austrians. Pop. (1948) 
87,300. The suburb New A. is on the 
opposite bank of the riv. 

Aradus, ace Arvap. 

Araf. It is assumed that this word Is 
the plural of urf (mane of a horse), so it is 
explained as a high place from which both 
heaven and hell can be seen. It is not 
certain whether, in Islamic pellglou, thf)Re 
on A. ore candidates for heaven or bell, or 
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are prophets or men of that rank. It is 
not a pnrgator jr. 

ArMat, hill and plain about 15 m. E. 
and a little 8. of Mecca. The hill is erranito 
and may be 200 ft hiKh; it is also called 
Jebel-al-Rahma. On this hill occurs the 
most important ceremony of the pilgrim¬ 
age. Set. Haoj. 

Arafura Sea, dlv. of the I’aciflc Ocean, 
lying between the N. coast of Australia and 
the W. part of New Guinea. It merges 
with the Timor Sea (W.) and Tonx^a Strait 
(K.), and contains the Am la. (q.v.). 

Arago, Dominique Franqois Jean <]7S6- 
1853), ¥r. physicist and astronomer, b. 
Estagel and d. Paris. He was appointed 
secretary to the Bureau des Longitudes, 
and in 1808 helped Biot to measure an 
arc of the meridian. At the age of 23 he 
bt>c«mo a member of the Academy of 
Sciences, and afterwards director of the 
(ibservatory. In collaboration with Fres¬ 
nel he Allowed thiit experiments evidence 
on dlfTrac;tio!i confirmed llie wav<* theory 
ef light. In 1830 he was appointed 
perpetual secrt'tary to the Aeaxiemy of 
Sciences, Paris, and in 1848 was a member 
of the provisional gov. 11 is cxmiplet-e 
works were inib. in 1854-02. He was 
hold in gixMit esteem and rcpiitathin 
throughout Kuroiie: opposed Louis 

Napoleon, and r«dtia<*d to take the oath 
of alh^giance, 1852. See Audiganne, Arago 
(2nd ed.k 1H80. 

Aragon, Catherine of, see ('atiikhixk 

<»F AKAISON. 

Aragon, Louis (1897 ), F'r. poet and 

novelist. />. Paris. At first a surrealist, 
he be<*-ame an ardent (.’ommunist in 1930. 
His novels, />e Paysan (it Paris, 1925, and 
Les ( 'lorhea dt Hale, 1934, deal with the 
d(‘eay of the hottrffeoisie. His verso, 
written during tho Seeimd World War, is 
oswmtially nationalistic,; Cn'rr-t Vear, 
1941, I^es Ve.n.x (VElsa, 1942, and Jai Diane 
fraui^aise, 1945. 

Aragon, Tullia d*, see. D’Auaoox. 

Aragdn: 1. (Kng. Aragon or Arragon) 
Former kingdom of Spain, in the NF. of 
the peninsula, comprising the modern 
provs. of Huosca, Toruel, and Zaragoza 
(qq.v.). It W'as recovered from the 
Moors ill 11.31. (’atalonia (q.v.) was 
united with it in 1137 and Valencia (q.v.) 
in 1238. Tlic kings of A. secuixMl also the 
llalearic Is., Naiiles, Sk-ily, and Sardinia 
(qq.v.). The snccfwsion to the throne of 
Ferdinand 11 (q.v.) in 1479 united A. with 
Castile, and was the foundation of the 
kingdom of Si>ain {set (.’astii.k and 
Spain. History). The prin. riv. of A. is 
the Ehro (q.v.), which receives numerous 
tribs. both from the mts of the S. and 
from the Pyrenees in the N. I’he central 
plain, except for the Kbro valley, is 
sterile. The highlands, how'ever, are 
known for their magnitlcent scHJuery, are 
w'ell forested, and are very fertile, 
('ereals, rice, and oil are produced, and 
a prin, export is merino wck^I. Area 
17.935 sq. m.; pop. 1,102,912. 

2. Sp. riv. whicli risee in the Pyrenees, 
and nows SW. through the provs. of 
Huosca, Zaragoza, and Navaira to join 
the Ebro (q.v.). Length 80 m. 

Aragon Canal, Impekial Canai,. 

E.E. I 


Aragon*, tn in Sicily (q.v.), T m. NNTfi. 
of Agrigento (q.v.). It has an old caatle 
of the Aragonese princes, and there are 
sulphur mines. Pop. 17,000. 

Aragonito, mineral consisting of calcium 
carbonate, CaCOs. It has a ap. gr. of 
from 2-92 to 3-28 and a hardness of from 
31 to 4. It crystallises in rhombic 
prisms, and twinning on the prism planes 
is a frequent phenomenon. A. is found 
in Aragon, Hungary, Sicily, Cumberland, 
and in the neighbourhood of hot springs, 
as at (Carlsbad. It is distinguished from 
the other variety of calcium carbonate, 
calcite (q.v.), by its greater sp. gr. and Its 
different form of crystallisation. 

Arago's Disk, sec 1ndu(2tion, Electiw- 
MAUNKTIC. 

Aragua, state in NW. Venezuela, area 
2160 sq. in., constituted under the re- 
division of 1904, and lying mainly within 
tho i)arall©l ranges of tho Venezuelan 
(’ordillera. Products: textiles, coffee, 
cacao, sugar. Chief tns: Maracay (cap.) 
and Barbacoos. The pop. is alK)Ut 
190,000. 

Araguaia, riv. (formerly spelt Araguaya) 
in central Brazil, which has a length 
of about 1100 rn. and flows into the 
'rocaiitins, clow^ tc> Sfio JoAo. It forms 
the W. border of tlm state of GoiAs. 

Arak, dist. and tn of Persia, SW. of 
Qom, and situated on Hie trans-Iranian 
railway. Has trade in carpets. It was 
formerly called Sultsnabad. Pop. of tn 
55,000. * 

Arakan, div. of laiwer Burma, on the 
Bay c»f Bengal between Pegu and Chitta¬ 
gong, having an aixm of about 14,500 sq. 
m.; pop. (div.) 1,186,800. A. div. con¬ 
sists of 3 dlsts., Aleyah, Kyaukpyu. and 
Saudow^ay. The old cap. bears the 
simn* name, but is gtnierally called 
Myohoung to-day; foniicrly a lai*ge tn, 
but now' dwindled to little over 20()0 
people. The div. exports rice, timber, 
tobacco, and cotton. Tho majority of 
the inliab. are Buddhists. For the 
military operations in A. in the .Hecond 
World Wju’ see Bitrma, Secoxi> Worli> 
War, Campaionh in. 

Arakcheyev, Aleksey Andreyevich, 
Count (1769-1834), favourite of Emperor 
Alexander I of ftussia. He became War 
Minist<>r in 1808. A. greatly iiiflucneed 
internal policy in the spirit of extreme 
reaction. His name has become in 
Hussia a symbol of intolerable one-man 
despotism. 

Aral. Sea of, brjurkish lake in Asia, and, 
after the Caspian .Sea, the largest inland 
sheet of w'ater in this continent. It is 
in Soviet ter., and is about 270 m. long 
by 165 l)road. It is shallow, and nowhere 
Inis a gr<‘.ater depth than 220 ft. Two 
gi-eat rivs. drain thoinsolvcs Into this 
lake, the Syr Daria (the Jaxartea of old) 
and the Amu Dtury'a (Oxus). At one 
time it is thought to lmv(» formed part of 
the C^ispian Sea. It has no outlet, but 
much water is drawn off by evaporation. 
A number of small Is. are dotted about 
over it, mainly towards the K. shore. 
By references of ain't writers it is probable 
that its shape has altered considerably, 
and part of ita area was once dry laud. 

O 
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Aralia, family AraUaoea«, grenus of 
hardy ehrubs, trees, and herbaoeoua 
plants, native to N. America, Asia, and 
Australia. A. elaia, the Jap. Angrelioa 
Tree, is ornamental for mild dists. in 
Britain; A. apinosa, Hercules Club, is a 
rare tree; A. cachemiricat Kashmir, A. 
cordaia^ Japan, and A. nudicaulist N. 
America, are herbaceous perennials, 
grown for their effective foliage. 

Aram, Eugene (1704-59), erudite Eng. 
schoolmaster who gained notoriety by 
the murder attributed to him. The story 
of the crime is the theme of Hood’s poem. 
Dream of Evjgen^ Ararn^ and of Lytton’s 
romance, Eugene Aram, 1832; b. Rams- 
gill, Yorks, A. married early and settled 
as a schoolmaster or usher at King’s 
Lynn. The murder was committed at 
Knaresborough in 1745, the victim being 
a certain Daniel Clark, a man who had 
swindled tradesmen and disappeared. A. 
hid the body in a cave on the banks of the 
Nidd. The crime remained undiscovered 
for 13 years, and it was not until 1759 that 
lie was brought to trial at York and, after 
he had defended himself with ^eat elo¬ 
quence, sentenced to death. He was a 
scholar and philologist of some eminence 
and had gathered much material for a 
projected Comparative lexicon of the 
English, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and Celtic 
languages. See E. R. Watson, Eugejie 
Aram, his Life and Trial, 1912. 

Aram (Aramea), probably the name of 
a people, was applied to the country N. 
and NE, of Palestine from the Mediter¬ 
ranean to the middle of Mesopotamia. 
In the O.T. A. occurs in sev. combinations 
and Damascus was the most important 
state. From A. is derived Aramaic, the 
name for a group of dialects. One became 
the lingua franca of the near E. about 600 
Bc; it was used for dockets on cuneiform 
tablets in Babylon, for correspondence by 
I'ersian officials in Egypt, and an Aramaic 
inscription was found In Taxila in India. 
The Arab Nabataeans used it in their 
inscriptions. It belonged to the Semitic 
family of languages and was very like 
Hebrew. The so-called square character 
used for printing Hebrew was borrowed 
from Aramaic, replacing the original 
Phoenician script. Hebrew died out as a 
spoken tongue and some form of Aramaic 
was spoken in Palestine at the time of 
Christ, as quotations in the Gosiiels show. 
The chief literary languages are the Tar- 
gums (used in translations of the O.T. for 
use in the synagogue), the Babylonian 
Talmud, and the form used by (Christians 
which split into two branches, W. and E. 
Syriac. Modem derivatives of Syriacj are 
still spoken in some vils. near Damascus 
and in Mt Sinjar in N. Iraq. Sex Hkbhkw 
and Semitic Languaoeh. 

Aramaean, Aramaic, see An am. 

Aran Islands, group of is. situated in 
Galway Bay, 30 m. from Galway, on the 
W. coast of Ireland. They form a natural 
breakwater. In order, from the N., their 
names are Inishmoro (7635 ac.), Tnish- 
maan (2252 ac.), and Inisheer (1400 ac.). 
KUronan is the cap. of the is. They 
contain architectural remains of earls’^ 
origin, among which are the ruins of the 


Abbey of Killenda. For a time Aran was 
a famous seat of religion and learning. 
The chief industries are Ashing and 
agriculture. The islanders are immortal¬ 
ised in J. M. Synge’s Eiders to the Sea and 
The Aran Islands, and were portrayed 
in the famous Aim Man of Aran. Total 
pop. 2600. Another is. of the same name 
is situated off the co. of Donegal. 

Arando, Pedro Pablo Abarca de Bolea, 
Count (1718-98), Sp. politician and 
general, b. Hi6tamo in Aragon. In 1740 
he entered the army and took part in the 
war of the Austrian succession. He 
copied Frederick the Great in his methods 
of military discipline. In 1766 ho was 
called on by Charles III to restore order 
in Madrid, and, having done so, became 
most important minister in Spain. He 
d. at EpUa after his fall (1792), duo largely 
to his attitude of sympathy with the Fr. 
Revolution. 

Aranjuez, Sp. tn in the prov. of Madrid, 
on the Tagus. It has a palace with 
beautiful gardens, which was, until 1890, 
the summer residence of the Sp. court. 
The tn has many Ane mansions, is a 
tourist resort and mrkt tn, and is noted 
for its strawberries and asparagus. I*op. 
25,000. 

Arany, J&nos (1 SI 7-82), Hungarian 

S oet, b. of poor (’alvinist parents at 
Agyszalonta, whore ho became teacher 
and later notary. In 1840 hc» married 
Juliana Ercsey. His greatest work, 
Toldi, 1847; ToldCs Evening. 1854; and 
Toldi's L<yve, 1879, an epic, trilogy, relates 
the exiiloits of the great Hungarian hero 
Miklds Toldi. Other epics are The 
Gipsies of Nagyida, 1852, a savage sat ire 
on the revolution, and The Death of King 
Jiudn. 1864. A.’s ballads (e.g. The Itards 
of Wales) show his absolute mastery of 
language and metre. He also trans. 
Shakespeare and Aristophanes. He d. In 
Budapest. In English the only extensive 
trans. so far is The Death of King Huda, 
by Watson Klrkconnel, 1936. 

Arapahois, Algonquian tribe of N. 
Anier. Indians, and one of the most 
famous raiding tribes of the plains. 
To-doy there are about 4000 A., mainly 
In Wyoming. See K roller, The Ara¬ 
pahoe, 1904, and F. Eggan, Sotial An¬ 
thropology (tf North American Tribes, 1951. 

Arapaima (native Brazilian name), 
genus of Aslies of the family of Osteo- 
glosflidae, related to the salmon and 
herring. A. gigas is the hugest fresij- 
water Ash in the wcirld, attaining 15 ft In 
length. It is captured by spearing in 
S. America for ex)>ortation. 

Arapiles, Los, Sp. vil. near Salamamja 
(q.v.), the site of the battle of Salamanca 
in 1812 during the Beninsular war (q.v,). 

Arara, common S. Amer. name for the 
macaw (q.v.). 

Ararat, city (since 1950) of Victoria, 
Austmlia. Its poT>. is about 5000. It is 
situated towards the W. extremity of the 
Great Dividing Range. It is the centre 
of the trade in grain and wool of the NW. 

Ararat, highest point of Armenia. It 
rises to a level of 17,000 ft. It is situated 
in the plain of Aras. The mt mass of A., 
rising from the Armenian plateau, con- 
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siBts of 2 portionH, the Great and Little 
Ararat. Tradition makes it the resting- 
plaee of Noah*« ark. The mt is of vol¬ 
canic composition^ thouirh no recent 
outbreak has occurred. The name also 
applies to the country of IJrardhas, where 
the ark rested after the flood. The name 
is unknown to Armenians of the present 
day. 

Arat, the Araxes of Xenophon, riv. 
risinjr H. of Erzonim and flowing through 
the Erzorum prov. into the Persian 
I)]ateau. It has a length of 600 m. Its 
trib. is the Zanga. From 180 bo to ad 
,')0 Aratfinata was the cap. of Armenia 
and stood on an is. in the A. 

Arason, J6n (1484-1.0.^O), bishop of the 
N. difKJcse in Iceland; introduced printing 
into that country (c. 1630), and vigorously 
opposed the Lutheran reformation which 
the Dan. kings were forcing upon the 
people of Iceland. For that opposition 
the bishop, together with two of his sons, 
was beheaded by Dan. oflicials without 
trial, after which all resistance broke down 
and the Lutherans triumphed. A. is one 
of the most heroic and imposing flgures 
in Icelandic hist., and t 3 u*annic though he 
could be he had many lovable qualities. 
He was the foremost poet of his time, and 
other poets. Including Matthias Jochurns* 
son (q.v.) and the Norwegian poet 
KristofTer Janson, have found in him a 
proper subject for the exercise of their 
genius. Biographies by P&U E. Olason 
and Gudhrandur Jdnsson. 

Aratut (315-240 Br), (Ik poet con¬ 
temporary w'ith Theocritus. While it^sid- 
ing at the court of Antigonus Gonatas 
he wrote his celebrated astronomical poem 
Phae.nomena (ed. by E. Maass, 1893), 
which W'HS very popular in anct times 
ami W'os trans. into Latin by (Jiccro. He 
d. in Ma<‘,odonia. iSt Paul’s (|Uotation in 
his speech to the Athenians (Acts xvii. 28) 
is from the Phaenonietia. 

Aratus (271-213 nr), Gk staUwrnan, h. 
Sicyon. His father was put to death by 
the tyrant Ai)antidas in 266, and A. was 
brought up at Argos. At the age of 2(» 
ho freed Sicyon ond brought that city 
into the Achaean Le»igue, wliose general 
he became in 245. A. w’^as eventually 
poisoned by order of Philip III of 
Macedon. 

Araucanians, Indian natives of Arauco 
in (’bile. The most important dlvs. are 
the Mapuche and Huilliche. Formerly 
gov. rested in 4 toquia or princes, the chief 
of whom wjis the (^reat Tarqui. Rank 
was derived from martial prowess, w'ealth, 
generosity, ond eloquence in speech. 
They number about 200,000. The A, 
vigorously resisted the Sp. occuT>ation, 
and made desperate but futile opposition 
to it. Thej^ were formerly cannibals, 
eating war captives. They nave a belief 
in a Supreme Being, who is ambisexual, 
addressed as either ‘Father’ or ‘Mother.* 
Sec J. M. (hooper, ‘The Araucanitins,' in 
.1. H. Steward’s Handbook of South 
American ImUans, vol. il, 1946. 

Araucaria, genus of gigantic pines 
(Pina('.eae) found scattered over the S. 
hemisphere. Its Imves are stiff and 
broad; the scales of the cones hear a leafy 


appendage, and the anthet^ are many- 
celled. A. exeelm, the Norfolk Is. pine, 
abounds in turpentine, and provides a 
heavy timber; A. bidwiUU the bunya- 
bunya pine, grows in Australia; A, 
araucana, Chile pine, or Monkey Puzzle, 
yields much r^in. A. anigutdifolm, 
Parana pine, or (’andilabra tree, of 
Brazil, and A. cunninnhamii^ Moreton Bay 
I3ine, or Hooi) pine, of Australia, ai« 
valued timber trees. 
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Arauco, maritime prov. of N. ('idle. 
Its area is 2222 sq. m. and its pop. 72,282. 
Its nature is agric. but in modern times 
important coal-mines have been de¬ 
veloped. Cap. Lebu. 

Araunah (in Chron. Oman), Jebusite 
ow'ner of a threshing floor on Mt Moriah, 
which David purc'hased tw the site of an 
altar to halt a plague (2 Sam. xxiv; 1 
('hron. xxi). This afterwards became the 
site of Solomon’s Temple. 

AraurS, tn of Portuguese stale, Vene¬ 
zuela. An agric. and cotton-growing 
centre. Pop. about 2000. 

Arawak, .Vraer. Indian tribe formerly 
inhabiting the Caribbean is. and coast¬ 
lines, only a few st^attertnl remnants now 
being left. Their chief wiis treated with 
gnuit certunony, being carried in a golden 
litter; at death ho was desiccntcnl and kept 
as an idol. The A.s were treated with 
great cruelty b^^ the Spanish, who killed 
them in W'ar or foiled them to labour in 
the mines. See J. H. Steward. Handbook 
of South American Indians, vol. iv, 1948. 

Arax&, spa in Miuas-Oeraos, Brazil, on 
the Rio das Velhas. Pop. 10,000. 

Araxes, name of sev. rivs.: (1) In Ar¬ 
menia, the niodern Aros (q.v.). (2) In 

Persia, which flowed into a salt lake not 
far helow’ Persepolis, w hich tn stood on its 
banks. (3) The A. or Chaboras in 
Mt^opotanda, wddoh flowed into the 
Enphrates. (4) The A. mentioned by 
Herodotus (i. 20), w’hieh caiinut be 

certainly identified. 

Arba, see Hab. 

Arbaccs, general of Sardanopallus 
(q.v.). He founded the Median Empii'u 
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about 830 BC. Thia ia according to the to A., since It is obvious that from 
very doubtful hist, by Otesiaa. However, motives of public policy and safety such 
there are inscriptions of Sargon II of matters must be punished for the public 
Assyria, where mention is made of one good. Anyone who is capable of making 
Arbaku, a Median chief in 713 bc. a contract may be said to be capable of 

Arbalest, or Arblast, see Ckohs-bow. making a reference to A., and persons 
Arbela, anct tu of Adiabene, mod. Erbil, incapable of making a contract cannot 
48 m. SE. of Mosul. Assyrian Arbailu make reference to A. It baa also been 
Wffcs a religious centre (goddess Ishtar) held that reference to A. made by a lawyer 
controlling the country between the for his client must stand good. In the 
Greater and Lesser Zab rivs. on belmlf of choice of an arbitrator the parties at 
the capital cities of Nineveh, Assur, and difference are absolutely free, and pro- 
Galuii. The citadel has l)ecn continuously vided that the peinoii chosen is not 
inhabited from prehistoric to modern incapable of making sane jndgments, the 
times. See also Gaucjamela. choice will be upheld by law. It is custo* 

Arber, Edward (1836-1921), scholar, h. mnry to choose as an arbitrator a person 
London, son of an architect. He worked capable by training of examining evidence, 
as a clerk in the Admiralty, but studied or a person who is familiar with the sub- 
English and l>ecarne Prof, of English at joct under A., e.g. in naval matters a 
the Mason College, Hiriningham. He e<i. seafaring arbitrator. In most cases of 
and pub. scv. valuable seHes of reprints, A. a lawyer is chosen. All thesj^ rules 
including Arber's Ktmlish lieprinis, 1868 apply t^ voluntary A. A court or judge 
1871, English Sehalar's Library, 1878 - may put any point arising in any case to 
1884. and An English Garner, 1877-96, compulsory A., when the award (»f the 
as well as sev. important bibliogi’aphicnl arbitrators may be eufor<*cd as the 
works. judgment of the court. 

Arbitrage, commercial term applied Arbitration Act of Hi 30 . This Act is a 
to the pr<)C€^8s of eunalising prices in corollary to the Arbitration Act of 1889, 
different business (‘etitres by buying in in that it carricjs further the constantly 
the cheaper market and sciling out in increasing desire of rarliament t(» aid 
the dearer. It is mainly carried on and encourage private A. Its tMiactmcnl 
between London, other European ca])a., resulted from the re(iuireinciit.s of inter- 
aiid New York, and deals for the most national trade and it was passed in con- 
part with stocks ainl shares, foreign sequence of resolutions dis<*uss(*d under 
exchange, and bnllion. The profits of the auspices of the League of Nations. 
A. arc small except in stocks, in whi<*h In 1923 the L(*aguc Assembly proinul- 
<;asc the operation is attended with gated a Protocol on Arbitration ( jauses, 
considerable risk. recognising Hubmissions to A., and cffe<‘t 

Arbitration, in civil law (Lat. arhitrari, was given to that protocol by tin* Brit, 
to judge), term whicli has come to us Gov. in the Arbitnition (’laus(*H (l‘rotocol) 
from Horn, law, and which is upi»licd to Act, 1924. Tlie next step in the raising 
a judgment given by a selwted person of the status of i>rivate A.s was the 
or persons in some disputed affair. In (Jeneva Gonvention on the Executlori of 
Horn, law we find in existence 2 forms of Foreign Arbitral Awards which tin? Brit. 
A., one compulsory and the other purely Gov. accepted in 1927. I’he Act t)f 1930 
voluntary. As is the case in lOng. hiw, was passed to give cffe(*t to that eon- 
the arbitrators must come to a clecusion vention. 3'lie vital provision of the Act 
on all points submitted to them. A. as ia the second sectiom whi<‘h declarcH that 
a method of judgment may be said to a foreign award may In* enforced in 
apply roughly to 3 diffei'cut sets of England either by an ordinary action at 
circumstances: in civil law, in inter- law or as a judgment or order nnder the 
national law, and in the settlement of Act of 1889, thus plu(‘iMg foreign awards 
labour disputes. on as sure a foundation as JOng. awards, 

The mode of proceeding to A. is by so far as recognition and enforcement by 
‘a submission’ or ‘reference’ to ‘urbi- Eng. coiirts are concerned. But the aid 
ti'ators’ or ‘referees,’ who then procc^ed of our courts f;an be invoked only if fuie 
with due consideration of ‘equity’ to at least of the parties concerned is a 
give tbeir ‘award.’ This manner of the subject of a power which has made 

foive f(»reign 
•r in (.’oiincil. 
n a. ter., e.g. 

which Ijas 
by Order in 
f A. has now 
dtralion Act. 

A. in labour 
a('c between 
oAM pM ami of 
■cqucntly an 
ai)pointcd. 
il 1896. when 
legal footing. 

. A. and A. 
almost every 


settlements of disputes has been sup- re<;ipr<x*al provisions to en 
ported and encouraged in England for a awards, as declared by Ordi 
consid€?rablo time, and immy Acts of or if the award was given i 
the last cent, provided for the use of A. a colony or protectorate, 
in cases of dispute whic.h would otherwise received'similar recognition’ 
have come under the jurisdiction of the Council. The statute law o 
civil courts. Almost all civil cases can been consolidated in tin* Art 
be submitted to A., and seldom when an 1950. 

award has been given by A. has it been Arbitration, Industrial, or 
set aside on a technical point. Breach of dispuU^s. usually taktis pi 
contract, breach of luomisc cases, pro- reiimsontat-ivcs of tin* cm pi 
perty disputes, slander actions, trespass tht^ (*inplovcd, allhongh fi 
actions can all be submitted to A. In independerit arbitnvt-or in 
1889 tJie A, laws of England, so far as A, was pnrclv voluntary unt 
T)ro<'cdurc is concerned, can be said legislation placed it oii a ! 
to have been practically codified. A Previous to this, however 
matter which is clearly illegal and eon- hoards had been «»stal) in ’ 
trary to the public weal cannot be referred trade in the country 
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The Conciliation Act of 1896 repealed 
all previous legislation, and, suiiported 
hy tne fact that a coal disouto had been 
settled by Lord Roeobory In 1893 and a 
cab drivers’ dispute by the Home Hocre- 
tary in 1895, stated that in oases of dis¬ 
pute hetwt’ien employer and employed 
ineetiiiBs ndfcht be held with an inde¬ 
pendent chairman, or a chairman ap¬ 
pointed, on application, by the Board 
of Trade. The formation of conciliation 
boards by the president of the Board of 
Trade (Lloyd (leorge) temporarily averted 
(he railway Htrik<^ whicli was to break out. 
in 1910. In 1912 compulsory con¬ 
ciliation boartis wcto set up by the 
t’onciliation Bill which helped to end 
tin' coal strike of that year. These 
hoards Avert? to have independent chalr- 
mt'ii elected by a. given date, failing 
whitdi tliey were to be appolTiletl by 
the gov., or they could, on application, 
be api>oiiitcd straight away by the Bt»ard 
of Trade. Tht'se conciliation boards wtu’e 
to tlx the wages whieli luul been in dispute 
during tin' coal strike. In the I'.S.A. 
about '10 states have made (*<insti(utit»nal 
or .statutory j>rovision for mediation iTi 
trade disputt's. K<‘<leral iogislathui may 
not touch tin? qin'sthui of A. and cumeilia- 
tlon save as regai’ds disputes atTeeting 
inter-stat.e eonunerce. 

The Industrial Courts 1919. The 

Conciliation Act. (»f 1890, combined Avith 
the Industrial Courts Act, 1919, rcpre- 
sent.s the characteristic. Brit, form <»f the 
system of H<*ttlem(‘iit of imliistriul dis- 
puU's by c<»iicination and A., witli its 
emphasis on voluntary or optional ivsort 
to investigatiim, conciliation, and A. 
by competent tribunals. Voluntary re¬ 
course to these methods, Avlth or without 
enet)uragemcnt or assistance from the 
gov., luis now been a long-estah. practice 
in all the wcll-oi'ganisod Brit. ln<lustries; 
while tratl(* boards supply the need in 
(]je less AV'ell-organised and unorganised 
industries. In some Brit. dominioiiR, 
Imwever, the prinoiido of compulsory A. 
has been adopted, and the legislatioii of 
most r>f the Australian states has been 
modelled upon it. Italy, too. \inder the 
Fa«<*iKt gov. Mussolini, adopted a com¬ 
pulsory A. luAv which uhHohiU'ly forbade 
Ktopi)UgeM of work. The tendency towards 
compulsion Is not (dherwiso A'cry pro¬ 
nounced. Tn the First World War com¬ 
pulsory A. AA'iis ado]ded by the Munitions 
of War Acts, liu:) 17, Avhich pro Aided for 
settlement of wage disputes by a com- 
mittOA? of production, a court of A., or 
a single arbitrateg. This system AAtis 
continued for a time after the Avar by the 
Jnt4?rifn Wagt's Act. hut in 1919 com- 
piilslon in the I'nited Kingdom was 
abolished by the Industrial Courts Act, 
which estab. a Htanding industrial court 
of independent p(?rsonH «n<l representa- 
tlves of employers and Avork-pcople to dc’al 
with su<!h (nspiitcs as iniglit bo referred to 
it, Avith the consent of both pavUes, or to 
investigaB' the circumstances siirroumling 
a <1 inpute if tin? Minister of Labour, with 
or without the ermsent of the parties, 
deemed inquiry to be <lesirable. In it« 
original form this measure? contemplated 


compulsory A., and wont so far as to 
make trade union funds liable for strikes 
against the decisions of the arbitrators, 
but in Its accepted form neither the 
awards of the court nor the findings of 
an inquiry are made binding upon the 
parties. Thus the tra<litir)n of voluntary 
resort to A. is perpetuated, the only 
significant departure lieing the extension 
of the power to order an inquiry into 
the circiiinstantes of a dispute at the 
minister’s di.scretion. The Act lies on 
the border line Iwtweon A. and concilia¬ 
tion in that it partakes of the nature of 
both. But the statutory power given to 
the Minister of Labour vsith raspecjt to 
investigatJon Is not adequate, in that it is 
left entirely to his discretion to order an 
inquiry, and the court has no power to 
compel production of documents and 
witnesses. Klsewhere important changes 
in the machinery of conciliation and A. 
huAc lM'<?n introduced by all the larger 
countries of the world since 1920. 

In some coirntries the arl)itral body 
itaelf ext^rci.ses the initiative, e.g. in 
(’anada. under the Imlustrial Conditions 
Act, 1919, of Manitoba, a joint council 
of industry was set up of 5 persons, 2 
eiicb representing employers tuid em¬ 
ployees, wit h an impartial chairman, Avlth 
the. assistanee of U'clmical advisers 
ai»pointe<i by the lien tenant-governor. 
This body can Bike? the initiat ive in Investi¬ 
gation of conditions affecting wages, 
inclu<ling eases of alleged unfair profits 
through low Avagt's, cost-of-li\dng in¬ 
quiries. and so forth. 

While experience on t lu? whole seems to 
.strcnrtlii?n the traditional Brit, method 
of voluntary conciliation and A., it also 
tends to confirm the view that in some 
authority should be vested the power 
ultimately to compel inquiry, and that 
the irivt?stigating tribunal should be such 
as to guaraut<?o the permanence of the 
settlement. Tl>eso inferences are sug¬ 
gested by t he sett lements of trade dispute 
in Australia. Underlying the whole prob¬ 
lem is that of tmsuring that the spokesinon 
of both sides ])roperly represent their mem¬ 
bers. This is largely true on the em¬ 
ployers’ side, hut often much less true on 
the AA'orkers’ side; and this in turn raises 
the further question of the working of the 
d«;mocmtin process in the trade unions. 
In tin? perif)d after the Second World War 
full employment gn?atly increased the 
bargaining poAver of the unions, and a 
series of strikes, some seemingly for 
frivolous reasons, provoked dLseuasion of 
the possibility that A. and/or conciliation, 
at ItHist in ‘public servicu^’ industries such 
OH transport, fuel, and power, should be 
c<»nipulsory. See. Tkadi^h I)isruTF.s AiT 
and (Conciliation in Iniutsthy. 

Arbitration, International, act by 
which ‘2 nations agrtxj to submit their 
diflert'ncos Bj 1 or more persons, ami 
B» agree t-o tJieir award after both the 
parties at differt?nce haA^^e had an oppor¬ 
tunity of being heard. If the arbitrator 
is an emperor, a king, or prt?sident of a 
rtmublle, ho is not expected to act in 
person, but to delegate his authority to 
a chosen board of arbitrators. Further, 
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the award of a board of arbitrators is not 
enforceable, as is the award of an enforced 
A. of civil law, but rests entirely upon 
the faith and honour of the parties sub¬ 
mitting their case to A. it is usual also 
to appoint an odd number of arbitrators, 
and TO abide by the decision of the 
majority in cose a uuanimous agreement 

not arrived at. 

I, A. has to deal not only with questions 
law, hut also with questions of fact. 
Tsually, however, when a point of law has 
to be decided, the ctise is referred to a 
court of A., wliich gives an ‘award’ as in 
tlie case of civil law. But frequently caa«‘s 
of frontier questions and petnmiary 
liability have to bo decided, and in that 
case a ‘mixed commission* usually hears 
tlie case, i.o. a commission composed of 
representatives from both or all sides. 
In the 2 decades iminediatcly preceding 
the First World War 1. A. was used 
frequently by many nations. Greiit 
Britain figured in the greatest number of 
eases, being followed by the U.S.A. and 
France. The subjects in dispute may be 
roughly described as differences over the 
ownership of land or of fishing rights, and 
pecuniary losses caused by the wrong 
action of another 8taU.\ Among the most 
important cases submitted to A. in tlie 
earlier years were the Alabama case, the 
Bering Sea controvomy, and the long- 
drawn-out case of the fishing rights of the 
b'rench off the coast of Newfoundland, 
which was settled in 1904, and which had 
dragged its slow length along since 1711. 
A permnuent cfinrt was ostab. at The 
Hague in 1900 to which many important 
cases have been referred. The Hague 
Court of A. was the realisation of an old 
ideal dating back to the 18tli cent., and 
was the immediate oiiU‘orne of a peace 
(conference called by th(^ Tsar of Bnssia in 
1899. Sixteen of the powers agreed to the 
appointment of a e-ourt wbicb should be 
open for the settlement of all dispute's 
amongst nations. The court was to lx* 
♦•oniposed of mem learned in international 
law and appointed by the signatory 
powers. The aim of the court was 
obviously the furtherance of the peat^e 
movement by the submission to iliis 
permanent court of all disputes from 
which war might arise. Probably its 
most important decision vriia given in tlu; 
case of Gniat Britain, Germany, and Italy 
versus Venezuela. On that occasion it 
may have pr(3ventcd war, and it certainly 
allayed the spirit of hostility whicli had 
arisen from the Venezuelan (iiiestion. 

Arbitration between Great Jlritain and 
the U.S.A. It is to be observtid tliat long 
before there was any world court of 
justice or a Hague court. Great Britain 
and tlie U.S.A. were distinguislied among 
all the nations for their readiru^ss to sub¬ 
mit differences to A. ^atlu^^ than rc.'sort to 
arms. One of the most famous cases 
between the 2 nations was tliat known 
as the Alabama case (see Alabama, 
The). The most serious difference 
between America and Grc^at Britain In 
modern times occurred during the second 
administration of l^resident (Cleveland. 
In 1896 there was a dispute between 


Venezuela and Great Britain over the 
boundary between Venezuela and Brit. 
Guiana. Secretary of State Richard 
Gluey of the U.S.A. Intervened in a dis¬ 
patch to the Brit. Gov, which brought 
relations between the 2 countries almost 
to the breaking point. The crisis was 
allayed by the judicious policy of Lord 
Salisbury, then Brit. Prime Minister, and 
the matter was submitted to A. and 
settled in 1899. Other prominent cases 
in which the U.S.A. and Great Britain 
were involved, and which wore settled by 
A., were the boundary dlsputo between 
Alaska an(i (.‘anada in 1903, and the N. 
Atlantic coast fisheries dispute which was 
settled in 1910 after causing dlrtlcnlty for 
over 60 years. Not only did the 2 
countries thus set an example to the world, 
but they emnhasisod it by signing a 
treaty of A., 3 Ang. 1911, and again on 
15 Sept. 1914, when they signed an Anglo- 
Amer. J^eace (Jonimission treaty. The 
2 great Eng.-speaking nations have thus 
solemnly rejeeted war in favour of I. A. 
as a means of settling disputes between 
them. 

Arbiiraii(m and the First World War. 
Although 1. A. resolved such imi)ortant 
disputes as the Venezuelan boundary 
question, it played little part in the F'irst 
World War. The terrible allied losses in 
1917 encouraged a ‘negotiated peace' 
movement which was supporttni by such 
diverse elements as X)aciflstH, socialisU. 
international financiers, and some of the 
old diplomatists. A conference of tliis 
movement at Htockholm completely 
failed On 1 Aug. 1917 Pope Benedict 
XV (q.v.) in an appeal for poa(H5 proposed 
'the settlement of all luternatiunal dis¬ 
putes by A.’ Throe successive Ger. 
(‘Iiancellors paid lif) s(‘rvlee to A., and the 
*c(*ntral powers’ advocaUxl tlie ‘moral 
force of right,’ but said nothing of the 
rcjstoration of conquered tor. I*resident 
Wilson replied for the Allies that the 
actions of the existing Ger. Gov. made 
any negotiations witii them useless. 

The (}xp«‘rience of the First World War 
sliowed that. A. is unlikely to siujceed 
after war has begun. The Uovonant of 
the Li'agiie of Nations misuecessfully 
attempted to strengthen A. as a means 
of settling international differences. The 
mom hers of the League agreed tliat ‘if 
ther(5 sliould arise between ns any dis¬ 
pute likely to l('ad to a rupture’ they 
would submit the matter cither to A. or 
to inquiry by the council of the League, 
and that they would in no case resort to 
war until 3 months after the award of 
the arbitrators on the council’s report. 
An award liad to bo made within a 
reasonable time and a report by the 
council within 6 months of submission. 
The League members also agreed that 
whenever any dispute arose between them 
‘which wc recognise to ho suitable to 
A. and which cannot be satisfacd^rlly 
settled by di])lomacy,’ they would submit 
the wiiolo subject-matter to A. Matters 
considered suitable for submission to A. 
Included disputes about treaty interpreta¬ 
tion, questions of international law. 
allegations of broaches of luteruational 
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obUgaUons, and reparation for snob 
breaches. The court of A. to which a 
COSO would be referred would be the court 
agrreed on by the disputants or stipulated 
in any convention existing between them. 
Finally, the members agreed that they 
would carry out In good faith any award 
made, and would not resort to war 
agfliust a member which complied with 
the award; and in the event of any failure 
to carry out an award, the ccuincil would 
propose what steps slunild bo taken to 
ivc effect t/O It. Experience was to siiow, 
owever, that in any really serious con¬ 
tingency the covenant was nugatory. 
See further Covenant of the League of 
Nations and League of Nations. 

Arbitration since 1922. In the five 
years following the estab. of the Court of 
International Justice in 1922, the work of 
the c(uirt itself and the conclusion of 
special A. treaties by individual govs, 
refiecte-d a growing belief in A. The 
court’s intervention in a <lispute ]»etween 
2 c»r more govs, might be secured either 
for the interpretation of treaties, where 
specific provision for such reference to the 
court had been made in advance by the 
jartic^s; or for the settlement of all 
usticiablo disputes referred to it by both 
parti(ts; or by one party only if IxdJi hud 
acceptod the optional clause of the st-atiite 
of the court {see Oi*tional (Xavhk) ; or for 
an ‘advisory opinion’ upon any dispute 
referred it by the council or assembly. 
‘Opinions’ have been given on a dispute 
b<*twoeu France and Oreat ilritain os to 
the nationality (and consequently liability 
to military service) of Hrit. subjects in the 
Fr. prote<*,toratc of Tunis; in disputes 
between Poland and Germany In 1923, 
OH to the nationality and the rights of Ger. 
residents in dists. ceded to Poland under 
the treaty of Versailles; afid on t he inter- 
jiretation of the treaty of Lausanne 
(q.v.) regarding the sovereignty of the 
(list, of Mosul a most important question 
{see Ihaq). The coui’t’s jurisdiction has 
sometimes also been invoked in other 
ways, e.g. in the e4A8e of the {Vimbhuion, 
which raised certain questions of intor- 
pretatioii of the transport edauvses of tlie 
treaty of Versailles arising out of tlie 
closure by Germany of the Kiel Canal t.o 
a Itrlt. vessel chartered by a Kr. firm to 
<*arry munitions to help Poland against 
Hiissia. An instance of a cjlmo of refer¬ 
ence by the consent of both parties or by 
one j^arty relying on the optional clause 
is a.fl(>rded by the agn^ement in 1924 by 
(jrceee and Bulgaria to Invite the court’s 
intcri)retiition of the treaty of Neuilly 
ndntivc to a frontier dispute, and in 
tlie same yea,r Belgium Invited the 
‘compulsory’ jurisdiction of the court 
against CTiina in the matter of the 
denunciation of the Slno*Belgian trt^aty 
of 1SC5, relying on the optional clause, 
which both had ixceepted; and also by 
t he Lotus caj^e, submitted by France and 
Turkey in 1920, an important c^isc raising 
a pure qm^stion of customary international 
law arising out of a collision between a Fr. 
and a Turkish vessel with resultant loss of 
life. The readiness of both France and 
Turkey to submit so importont a decision 


to the court was some Ind cation of in¬ 
creasing confidence in that tribunal, and 
the great increase in the number of A. 
treauos—at least 90 were negotiated 
between the end of the First World War 
and 1926, a number much larger tlian all 
the treaties concluded during the 19th 
cent,—was another tribute. Thus far 
the pi*ogre8s of A. was good, but when 
the sessions of the eighth assembly of the 
League began. It w’os appreciated that 
the leading govs, of Europe were not 
prepared to pledge themselves further in 
regard to A. until more substantial 
advances had been made In the sphere 
of security, while the Brit. Gov. showed 
so little sign of changing its attitude 
towards the optional clause that the 
Imperial Conference of that year declared 
the time premature to at^cept the obliga¬ 
tions of fliat famous clause. In the Brit, 
ease against Albania on the mining of the 
(yorfu Channel, the majority of the United 
Nations Security Council upheld (Mar. 
1947) the Brit, charges against Albania of 
laying mines in the channel, but the 
Russian (h'legate used the veto and there 
w'os no decision. Britain therefore ap¬ 
plied to the International Court of Jus¬ 
tice which tribunal (Mar. 1948) rejected 
by 15 to 1 Albania’s preliminary objec- 
tl(»n that in view of Britain's applica¬ 
tion being unilateral the court had no 
conijietonco in the matter. The Brit, 
and Norwegian Govs, have in recent years 
submittod fishery disputes to A. and 
abide.ii by the award. .S’cc further Arma- 
MF.NTH, Limitation of. 

See Fred Alexander, From Paris to 
Locarno and After, 1928. 

Arbooala, see Touo. 

Arboga, anct in of Sw’eden, in the former 
Ian of vosteiAs, situated on the 11. Arboga 
and canal which connect Lakes Hjelmar 
and Millar. Formerly a place of con¬ 
siderable trade, especially in woollen 
and iron wares, its prosperity has greatly 
declined. Once im])ortant, too, os the 
seat of many councils and diets, particu¬ 
larly the parliiMnents of 1434, 1440, 1471, 
and 15()1. IV>p. 10,391. 

Arbogast, barbarian officer of the Rom. 
army at the end of the 4th cent ad. His 
nationality is obscure, but the authorities, 
among tlicm Zosimiis and Sulpicius Alex¬ 
ander. say that he w as a Frank. H c served 
with distinction against the Goths, and 
was sent against Maximus, whom he 
totally defeated in ad 388. He then 
became the chief minister to Valontiiiian 
II, whose murder ho contrived in 392. and 
appointed as his suocassor one Kugenius, a 
rhetorician. Defeated b 3 ^ Theodosius, A. 
committed suicide (394). 

Arbois, Fr. in in the dept of Jura, on tlie 
(Nuisance. It produces good red and 
white wines, as well as the remarkable 
inn Jaune Chflteau Chalon which is the 
only wdne other than sherry (q.v.) to 
profit by the flowering of a secondary 
fonnentation. Pop. 3500. 

Arbon, industrial tn in the canton of 
Thiirgau, Switzerland, situated on Lake 
Constance. Originally it was a Rom. 
settlement, called Arbor Felix. Pop. 
9000. 
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Arbor Day is a day set a]>art for the 
public plant infir of trees in Americii. The 
custom originated in Nebraska in 1872 
and gradually spread throughout the 
U.S.A. With few exceptions it is re- 
firarded as a legal and public holiday. 
The date is morable and fixed by pro¬ 
clamation. The same custom is observed 
in New Zealand. 

Arbor Low, megalithic structure near 
Bakcwell, Derbyshire. A circle of HO 
stones, now overturned, oncU)8ing a mega- 
lltlilc ruin, is surrounded by a fosse and 
rampart 250 ft across. It dates from the 
late Neolithic period. 

Arbor-Vitae (Lat. ‘tree of life’), see 
Thuja. 

Arboriculture (Lat. arbor, tree; ndtnra, 
eultivation), scientific cultiv ation of irtn^s, 
whether ornamental or useful. In the 
eultivation of fruit tretis such processes 
as gi’afling. pruning, and l)inding art) 
employed: viticulture, or vine-growing, 
is common to France and 8, Europe. 
For sylviculture, or the growing of forest 
trees for timber, see Foukstry. 

Arbroath, or Aberbrothock, royal burgh 
and seaport of the eo. of Angus, Scotland, 
If) m. ENE. of Dundee at the mmith of 
Drothock Water. The chief industries 
are engineering, fiax-spinniiig, sail¬ 
making, knitvv'oar luanuf,, flsliiug, ami 
farming. A. is noted for its ‘smokies’ 
or smoked haddock. It is the Fairport of 
►Scott’s The Antiquary. Pop. 19,505. 

Arbroath Sandstone, geological name of 
series of sandstones and fhCgs of Lower 
Old Red .Sandstone age exposetl in the 
neighbourhood of Arbroath, Scotland. 

Arbuthnot, Alexander (15H8 H.H), 
ndnistcr and poet, h. Kincardineshire*. 
Educ. St Andrews and Bruges, lie became 
Principal of King’s College. Aberdeen, in 
1569, and was Moderator of the (ieneral 
Assemlilies of 1573 and 1577. He vvTote 
throe poems, ‘On Lov^<*,’ *Tiie Praises of 
Women,’ and ‘Miseries of a Poor Scholar’: 
they are printed in Pinkerton’s Ancient 
Scottish Foevis, 1789. 

Arbuthnot, John (1667-1735). physician 
and satirist, b. Arbuthiiott, Kineardine- 
shirt), studietl at Aiierdeen, Oxford, and 
St Andrews, whore he obUiined the first 
recorded M. I>. (1696). A ppointed regular 
physician to Prince Ooorge and, in 1705, 
to Queen Anne. Became the cherislieri 
friend of .Swift and I’ope and him.self 
gained a reputation as a wit. A. was tlie 
chief contributor to Memoirs of Martinus 
Scriblcrus, 1741, in wliicli Pope had a 
hand. Ilis otlier prim works are (1712) 
The History of John Bull, an allegory on 
the conduct of tiie l^’r. war: A Treatise 
cfmcemmg the Altercation or Scolding of 
the Ancients', and The Art of Political 
Lying, the style of which is modelled on 
Swdft, hut without the latter’.s ferocity. 
A. was an honourable and amiahlc mail, 
one of tlic few vvlio retained the sincere 
regard of Swift. See (1. A. Aitken, Life 
and Works of John Arbuthnot, 1892. 

Arbutus, genus of everfirreen slirubs of 
the order Ericaceae, occiu*ring in Europe, 
the E., and N. America. A. vnedo, the 
straw'berry-tree, mentioned by Virgil, 
bears a berry wiiich resenihlcs the 


straw'berry. A. andrachne is native to 
8E, Europe and Asia Minor. 

Arc, Joan of, see Joan of Ako. 

Arc (Lat. ctretts, a bow), in geometry, a 
portion of a curved line. Tlie straight line 
joining its extremities is called a chord 
(q.v.). If the A. of a circle subtends an 
angle a at the centre of the circle then the 
lenfirth of the A. is a/360 of the circumfer¬ 
ence. See also Arc, Elkctric, and 

OlUCULAR MKASIJUE. 

Arc, Electric, Inniiiious discharge of 
appreciable duration. If 2 carbon rods 
are fixed end to end about i in. aparl and 
a dirwt current voltage of 50- 70 volts is 
applied to them, the voltage is insumcient 
to break down tlie gap. But if the rods 
arc made to touch, or touched wiQi 
another carlion, and then draw'ii slow'ly 



apart, an A. develops betw’eon them, 
persisting as long as tin* distance <loes not 
exceed a certain limit. As the carbons 
arc separated the voltage m^ross tlie A. 
rises ami the current decreases. The A. 
does not follow (ihm’s T^aw: it has n fulling 
volt/ampert* charaot(*rislie and is unstabie. 
It is tlierefore always conneeteil in series 
W'itli a rcsisUince such that the eombin<*d 
eliaracteristie has its niiniinuni at tht‘ 
operating voltage. In alternating current 
<*irouittfie A. is momentarily extinguished 
when the eurreiit imss('H zero value. If 
the voltage pa.sse8 Z(‘ro at the same mo¬ 
ment (voltage and I'lirrent in phase, non- 
indueiivi* circuit) it may not retveli a 
Hutlieiently high value to maintain tlie A. 
before tlie A. sjjace lias eooled (or heeome 
ile-io!iise<l). To maintuin a sU‘ady A. an 
inductance is inserted so tliat vvlien tin* 
current reaches zero tlie (leading) voltage 
is near its peak. Wlien a ]»ower circuit is 
ojKoed an A. develops h('t\v(*en the 
separating contacts of the switch or 
circuit-i»rt!aker (q.v.). ’Die A. may he 
extinguished by air blast or by immersing 
the switch in oil. in dln'ct current 
controllers magnetie blow-ont is used: th<* 
A. path is deviated by magn(‘tic ai'tiom 
See Dihc’hahok: KLKC'rKic IjVMps: Osiml- 
j.atokh; llKCTiFiicms (mercury A.); Tkank- 
IKNT.S. 

Arc Furnace, see FriiXACKS. 

Arc Lamps, see EuKcrruK' Lamps. 

Arc-suppression Coil, or IVterseri coil, a 
reactor coiniectod from the neutral point 
of a 3-phfise alternator or transformer to 
earth. In ease of a fault (arc) to earth on 
tlie transmission line, the arr; luirns in 
parallel w'lth the capacitance to earth of 
the line. In the circuit formed hv the 
alternator - line • ca.iutcitanc(‘/arc - eiirt.h - 
reactor, tiio latter takes a lagging euri'ent, 
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the cApacttaned a leadingr current, and if 
the reactor is correctly dimensioned the 
two cancel out and the arc is quenched. 

Area* anct tn of Phoenicia, bp. of Alex¬ 
ander Heverus, from whom it took the 
name of Caesarea A. 

Aroaohon, Fr. coastal tn, In the dept of 
Gironde, at the ontraiioe to the A. basin— 
a lafroon of 60 sq. m. It is a health resort 
near inafmihcout pine woods, and with a 
very mild climate. The chief industries 
are oyster-breeding and fishing. Pop. 
14,000. 

Arcade, range of arc'lios earrled on 
piers or columns. The earliest examples 
are found in Home, 1st cent. no. Hows of 
arches were frequently used aa decoration. 


Aroadiua (378-408), Rom. emperor, 
elder son of Tneodosius the Groat, created 
Augustus in 383. On his father’s death in 
395, A. received the B. prefectures of the 
Orient and Illyricum. Throughout his 
reign he was the tool of successive minis¬ 
ters, and was greatly influenced by his 
wife Eudoxia (df. 404). 

Arcagnuolo, L*, or Clone, see Oucagna. 

Aroani Disoiplina, see Dihciplina 
Ahcani. 

Arcanum is the neuter of the Lat. 
adjective arcamis, used as a substantive. 
It had the slgnillcanoc of a profound 
mystery, or, in a more particular sense, 
one of the alchendst’s secrets of nature, 
such as the elixir of life, the i)hilosophor*s 
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internally or externally, in Early (dirist- 
ian, Lombard, and other forms of Homan- 
esque arehlH'cture, and less eoinmonly In 
ciothl(‘. They are described as ‘ arcading.’ 
In modern building, a covered gallerj' with 
sliops on eltlior sidt* is called an A,: c.g. 
the Hurlington A. in London, 

Aroadolt, Jacob (c. l50,5-r. 1567), 

Netherlands composer, who went t-o Italy 
in his early thirties and entered the i*apal 
Chapel in Home in 1540. From about 
1555 to his death he lived in J’aris. He 
wrote musses and motets, but is particu¬ 
larly famous for Ids Jt, madrigals. 

Arcadia, central plateau of Pelopon¬ 
nesus, surrounded by mts and therefore 
relatively backward in anrt times, owing 
to dlfUciiltiCH of communication. The 
Inhab. were iirinclpally engaged in hunt¬ 
ing and the ri'aring of goats; hence their 
worship of Pan (q.v.), originally an 
Arcadian god. The prln. tns wert^ 
Mantinca, Tegea, and (after 371 bo) 
Megalopolis. The Arm«lIans subsequently 
joined the Achaean league, and IxM^ainc 
subject to Home in 146 Bc. J^opular 
fancy has attributed to A, a life of idyllic 
happiness. 

Airoadius, Gk grammarian of the 2n(l 
cent., a native of Antioch. An epitome 
of the works of Herodiaii has bt»en attri¬ 
buted to him, but without sufllcient proof. 

E.E. I 


stone, cU*., Tlic plural form arcana Is 
also used, sometimes as though it were a 
singular noun. 

Arcesilaus (316 241 nc), Gk philo¬ 
sopher, and founder of the Middle 
Academy, b. at Pitane in Aoolis. His 
doctriiK*, whicli i.s known only through the 
writings of others, avius a form of agnosti¬ 
cism based on the conviction that intel- 
liHdual certainty is impossible. 

Arcevia, It. tn in the Marches (q.v.), 
29 m. SW. of Ancona (q.v.). l*op. 16,.500. 

Arch, Joseph (1S26-1919). Eng. poli¬ 
tician and foundcT of the National Agrio. 
Laboui'ers’ Union, b. Harford, Warwick¬ 
shire. Justin McCarthy calls him the 
*eniancipaU)r of the tigrie. labourer.’ He 
reprt'sonted the NW. dlv. of Norfolk as a 
Liberal in Uio Parliaments of 1885 and 
1886; and he was returned again in 1892 
and 1895. 

Arch, self-supporting stpuctin*e com¬ 
posed of blocks of brick or stone, aaod 
capable of carrying a superimposed load 
over mi opening. A.s are usually curved 
in various forms, but may be flat, or nearly 
flat. The compouent blocks tiro generally 
wedge-shaped; but. In rough work, are 
occasionally rectangular with the joints 
between tliem increasing in width from the 
underside outwarda 

The principle of the A. was known to the 
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TYPES OF AKCUER 

1. Semicircular. 2. Segrnental. 3. Stilted. 
4. Hound Horseshoe. 5. Equilateral. 
6. Lancet. 7. Ogree. 8. Pointed Horseshoe. 
9. Four-centred. 10. Elliptical. 11. 
Cusped. 12. Flat (cambered). 

anct Egryptions, Assyrians, and Greeks; 
but A.s were seldom used until Horn, 
times, when the semicircular A. was uni¬ 
versally adopted. This form continued 
in fasliion during the phases of archi¬ 
tecture known as Romanesque (q.v.) in 
W. Europe, and Byzantine (q.v.) in E. 
Europe. 


Archaean 

Pointed A.s, first used in the Middle £. 
about the 7th cent, ap, wore employed in 
Mesopotamia and Kgrypt from the »th- 
10th cents, onwards, and wore introduced 
into England and France, probably by 
returning crusaders, at the end of the 11th 
cent, (see AiiciHiTEcrruRE, Gothic). In 
Muslim countries (sec Alien itectuhe, 
MvMim), mainly S. of the Mediterranean, 
the ‘horseshoe* A., sometimes round and 
sometimes pointed, was popular. In 
Renaissance architecture, throughout W. 
Europe, round A.s replaced the pointed 
type. 

The prill. t/Cmis c.onnected with any 
form of A. are the span, rise, and springing 
line; and the various parts: abutment, 
archivolt. crown, extrados. impost, in- 
tradoa, keystone, s]>androl, springer, 
voussoir (see fig., p. 415, and seiiaratc <lefi- 
nitions). The prin. typos of A., according 
to their shape, arc semicircular or ‘ round,’ 
segmental, stilted, rtumd horseshoe, 
equilateral (pointed), lancet (pointed), 
four-centred (poinUvi), pointed horseshoe, 
three-centred, cusped, elliptical, and 
Venei ian (see illustration). 

To support the component blocks of nn 
A. during its construction a framework of 
centering (q.v.) is required. 

Arch, Triumphal. In order to celebrate 
the victorious return of Rom. generals, an 
A. was erected cit her across rtiads «>r at the 
entrance to cities. The first known *1'. A.s 
were those erected by L. Stertinius in 
Rome in IfiO nr. He, crect(^(i 2. in the 
(’ircus Maximus and the Forum Hoariuin 
During the reigns of the Korn. emp(jrors 
money was lavislunJ on theun. Fn^queutly 
they were decoraRxl with bas-relief de¬ 
signs and adorned with laudatory insendp- 
tions. The total numlxT of T. A.s that 
were built by the cmp(?rors is about 10, 
of which number 3 remain standing in 
Home. These were built by Titus in ai> 
82, Septimus Severus in ad 203. and 
Const^mtine ai> c. 315. Other examplcM 
exist in other parts of the old Rom. 
Empire: e.g. at Rimini, Susa, Verona, 
Ancona, and Orange (France;). 

Ins])ired by a similar motive, Napoleon 
resolved to adorn I’aris with 4 of these 
structures, lii 1800 ho caused to be 
erected the Arc de Triompho du (’arrouscl. 
It. is situated hot ween the Jjouvre and the 
Tuileries, and follows the pattern of the A. 
erected by Septimius Severus. in tlie 
same year another A. was commenced 
beyond the Champs-Elys^es. This is the 
Arc de Triomphe do I’Etoilo. Its ere<ition, 
liowever, was not completed till 30 yi^ara 
later. The ‘Marble A.’ in London. 1826 
(modelled on the A. of Constantino at 
Rome), originally stood in front of 
Buckingham Palace, but was transferred 
to its present site in 1851. The A. now at 
the top of Constitution Hill, 1828, originally 
the N. entrance to Buckingham Palace, 
was moved to its present position in 1888. 
This A. is based on the A, of Titus at 
Rome. 

Archaean (Gk archaias, onct), geo¬ 
logical name for tli© oldest crystalline 
rocks In any region. A. rocks formed 
during Pre-Cambrian (q.v.) tinios, which 
extended for about 3,000,000,000 years, 
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ending when the C&mbrlan Period bofiran 
600,000,000 yeare affo. FoHsil remains of 
stratigraphioal value are absent from A. 
rocks, and until it became possible to date 
the formation of a rock from the radio¬ 
active decay of certain of its minerals it 
was impossible to determine the ages of A. 
rocks. It is now clear that A. rocks wore 
formed over this immense span of time, 
and the term A. System should be dropi>od 
in favour of names describing each div. 
of the A. The A. includes unaltered 
sedimentary and igneous rocks, together 
with metamorphio schists and gneisst^s. 
It underlies much of Africa, Canada. 
Siberia, Scandinavia, W. Australia, and 
Antarctica. Isolated outcrops of A. 
rocks occur in W. llritain (for deUiiis 
Puk-Camhiuan). 

Archaeology. The standard definition 
of A. iUi tlie scientific study of antiquities 
lias the merit of being wide in application 
and easily understood. Tht* word itself 
combines Gk archaios^ a.nct. with a suffix 
•logia, denoting a brancii or system of 
knowledge, and was first used by an Eng. 
author in the early years of the 17th cent. 
Any systematic description and orderly 
study of antiquities must necessarily 
cover a very wide field, extensive not only 
in time but equally in geographical spoex). 
It may be said to embrace tlie whole hist. 
<if races and things from tlie earliest times 
until yesterday. Whetlier this study is 
an art or a science has never been settled; 
the point does not really matter, and A. 
may well be regardful as the art w’hich 
dimls sclentiflealiy with the study of all 
ifunains of Inimau activity. It^ function 
is iiiterpret^ition a.s well us record. 

A. is very rmnnnonly studied on a 
selecti\(< U*rritorial, regional, or subject 
basis. Tims at the i)resfmt time there is 
active intfjrest in the field and com¬ 
parative A. of America, Egypt, India, the 
.\ear E., the Ear E., the T.S.S.K., Scan- 
flinaviu, and Yugoslavia, as well as of 
Eumpe generally and of Greece and Rome. 
The basis is sometimes more loo^l, as in 
tlie A. of a natural region, dept, or co., 
and there are frequent studies of particular 
sites as of Stonehenge, Hadrian’s Wall, the 
Kbln-Lindenthal Nfuiiithic farmsteads in 
(Jennany, or the Swedish sliip-burlaJs of 
Valsgilrtle. There is also the A. of par¬ 
ticular pi'oblem.s, e.g. deserted medieval 
vlls. ill liritain, the spread of the Wessex 
Bronze Age culture, the Hfuii. settlement 
of N. Africa, the use of radio-imtivc carbon 
in dating remains. Again, A. is often 
considertMl in a perio«i or chronological 
context; thus in Britain there Is pre¬ 
historic, Uom., Dark Ages, and medieval 
A., wliile the archatuiloglcal aspect of 
spiuial subjcfia, e.g. church fittings, 
castles, heraldry, monastic remains, 
numismatics, and placie-nairies, forms yet 
nnotlier largo and important branch of 
the study. 

The clilYf'rence between the archaeo¬ 
logist and the antiquary is nowadays one 
of academic' and literary rather than 
practical Interest. In circumscribed 
thought, porliaps, the archaeologist Is the 
excavator who w'orks in the field, extunpli- 
fled ofUm by the pndiistorian, while the 


antiquary, the medievalist, reads, carpet- 
slippered, In his study which he leaves only 
to visit churches. In modem praetioe 
they are one and the same, and the aims 
and often the methods of the one are those 
of the other. There is no dlltwenoe 
between the technique of excavation on 
prehistoric, Rom., or medieval sites. 

It would be difficult to say when man 
was not interested in his past. There has 
been such an interest in Britain and on 
the Continent at least since the 5th cent. 
Ai>. The professed antiquary was recog¬ 
nised in Britain in 1533 when Henry Vlll 
conferred the title of ‘King’s Antiquary* 
on John Leland, authorising liim to travel 
in search of antiquities and anct docu¬ 
ments. The Brit. topographer-anti¬ 
quaries, Leland (1506?-52), John Stow 
(1525-1C05), John Speed (1552-1629), 
and Wm Camden (1551-1623) (qq.v.), 
were much occupied with documentary 
hist., but sometimes found space for 
mention of antiquities. In the 17th and 
18th cents, studies in G.E. flourished; 
beside them grew an interest in objects as 
antiquities. It was largely a collector’s 
interest, enhanced by a topical vo^e for 
classical gems and sculpture, fossils, and 
curiosities brought home by travellers from 
abroad. This acquisitive interest did 
focus attention on the worthy aspects of 
some notable Brit, field monuments, and 
Htonelienge in particular came in for a 
good deal of speculation. The thin thread 
of fact which ran through many specu¬ 
lative theories, put forward by men moved 
more by diligent curiosity than by 
learning, paved the way for the acceptance 
of objective A. When first-hand inquiry 
took the place of unsupported theory, A. 
could build on the foundations laid by the 
antiquarians. Many country gentlemen, 
chiefly parsons arxl doctors, gave their 
time and more to practical research, 
frequently enriched their cabinets by 
disom bo welling the graves of their local 
ancestors, and often pub. in a satisfactory 
way the results of their pursuits. Str. 
Pkkhistoky. 

It was only natural that in the marshal¬ 
ling and exhibition of these growing 
private and public collections of relics 
some sort of grouping and order should 
make itself felt. On a broad basis of 
material there were objects of stone and 
metal, but the most obvious grouping was 
tliat of function. It was perhaps a 
classical scholar who recalled that the 
(»raeco-Rom. world had some knowledge 
of the early use of materials; that man 
shaped tools of stone before he had dis¬ 
covered the properties of metals, and that 
he used bronze before iron. A practical 
div. of prehistoric antiquities according 
to these ages of stone, bronze, and iron 
was made about 1836 by C. J. Thomsen, 
(Iurat4>r of the National Museum of 
Antiquities In Copenhfi^n, and his col¬ 
league Worsae was able to prove the 
soundness of the div. by field work. In 
Britain A. gained much support from Lord 
Avebury who in 1865 pub. the first ed. 
of Ills Prehistoric Times, and from the new 
and sustained Interest in the process of 
evolution. 
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A variety of circnmi^tancos combined to 
secure the growth of the new idea of A. 
National or local societies wore formed for 
the study of its sev. branches. The 
examination of churches bocaine an 
accepted gentcKd occvipation. There wtis 
an imiwlUng intercjst in oversea expedi¬ 
tions to the classical lands. Austin 
Layard was at Nineveh, the cap. of the 
anct Assyrian Kinpire, in 1845; by 1870 
Sohliemann had be^n his spectacular 
work at Troy; and in 1881. under Hrit. 
auspiotH?, the Egypt Exploration Fund 
had been inaugurated. In llritain the 
gov. hod recently purcluised from tiie 
Earl of Elgin bis collection of marble works 
from the Parthenon, and even the (Ireat 
Exhibition played ihs part. Above all, 
the work of Darwin an<l Wallace gave an 
extraordinary stimulus to the scientific 
world at largti; it created a new epoch in 
general thought, and in particular gax’c a 
new meaning to the study of our early 
ancestors. The {icknowledgnient that 
humanly flaked flint tools were conDun- 
porary with the gravels of the H. Somme 
near Abbeville in which they were found 
completely disqualified t he hitherto widely 
accfipted tlKsological story of the d(wont 
of man. With the principles of seientlflc 
excavation and the study of stratigrapliy 
laid down and practised in Britain by 
Lt.-(5en. A. H. Pitt-Rivers (q.v.) (A. H. 
Lane-Fox, 1827 -1900) A. was at hist an 
exact discipline. In the present cent, the 
scientific method of archa<M)logicfil ex¬ 
cavation has been fully developed. It is 
with the use of te<*lmiqueH drawai from 
the well-estab. sciences of geobjgy, geo¬ 
graphy, physics, botany, biology, ami 
chem., and with a proper application of 
a background of hist., economics, and 
sociology, that the archaeologist now 
considers the environment of his an¬ 
cestors. His is bcfoi'c (iverything a social 
study. The bones, the jewellery, and the 
pots, vitally interesting and important, 
though they are in themselves, are above 
all pointers and guides to a social system. 
We want to know about food and sbelt(*r, 
and indeiHl the whole technique of living. 
It is not simply a question of digging up 
the post, but of what man has done in the 
past; under what conditions ho luis made 
good and where and why he has failed. 

The discipline of modem A. in all its 
branches may be considert'd under the 
following headings: 

Discovery. Relics of Interest are very 
often obtained by chance from pits anil 
quarries made for industrial materials, 
and from excavations undertaken f(»r new 
buildings and public utllitv services. 
Farmers, gardeners, burrowing animals, 
and deep-sea fishermen are also potential 
discoverers of objects of archaeological 
interest. Even a modem sexton may 
disinter in an age-old burial ground the 
handiwork of his predecessors. (Casual 
discoveries are sometimes revealed by the 
natural proo/cssea of weathering and 
erosion along the sea coast and by the side 
of rivs. It sometimes happens that anct 
material, re-used for other than ita original 
purpose, Is recognised by an observant 
eye; at Steyning in Sussex, for example, a 
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Saxon sculptured slab placed face down¬ 
wards had for cents. 8cr\'©d as a door-step. 
Industrial requirements have sometimes 
l>eoii responsible for the wanton destruc¬ 
tion of known anct sites, but conditions 
both in Britain and abroad are now 
generally improved. There arc scv. other 
indications which may point the way to 
archaeological discovery, among them the 
conformation of tlie ground itself (burial- 
mounds, camps, dikc.s, and conspicuous 
earthworks): the provenance of museum 
objects; and literary evidence, including 
that of legends and place-names. IVlany 
archaeological sites of importance have 
been revealed ftn- the first time on photo¬ 
graphs teiken from tlie air. Outstanding 
rec€nit examples have lH‘en a series of 
Rom. forts and camps in Scotland, wdiich 
will neexissitate a cmnplete revision of 
the curi'ently accepted tliouglit about the 
Rom. occupation of that country; the 
detection of Rom. viticultim* systems in 
S. Italy; and the recovery of the jdans of 
sev. medunal monastic sites in Britain. 

Certain fentnres such as low' nimimls, 
the low banks f>f fiehis, and shallow dite'hcs 
which might w'ell escape examinatioTi on 
the ground are often empluisisc(J l)y 
shadow in photographs taken fr4>m Die air 
und<T suitable conditions of oblique light. 
Long fillod-in ditches, and the lioles made 
for tb<^ ]K)Kts and licains of anct Innber 
structures, arc i(*vca1od by Die mort^ 
luxuriant growth of the crops above them, 
w'bile the liruNs of buried walls and roads 
ar(' often shown by .sparse vegetation 
limited in growth liy the shallow soil 
covering tin* masonry and rnetailing. 
Much depends on Die vegetation or crop; 
grass is of no help except in drought 
conditions, but oats, barley, and lucerne 
nil develop Katisfmd^ory crop-marks, 

E.rvarati<m is Die controlled 8cientifi<‘ 
examination and investigation of a site or 
objc'ct of know’ll nrcliaeologioal importan<*e. 
Its aim is to recover and record, te) trace' 
development ami purpose, and to place t be 
re^sulting kiiowledgi? in a liuman and living 
background, 

In the present practice of A., excavation 
is nnderiaken only for the sake of eb- 
tainiiig new knowledge or for the solution 
of a particular i>roblein. Uncontrolled 
treosare-sef'king and digging for inert' 
pleasure are not encouraged. 

The vondition and state' of presrr^iaiio/i 
of arcbaooJogical remains vary not onlv 
with the climate and soil but also with the 
nutun* of the material. In general, 
organic remains, apaH from bone and 
ivory, tend to disintegrate*, tliongli in 
favourable conditions of moisture ami 
temp., as in the peat-bogs of Europe, 
human bodies themselves with hair and 
skin, and objects of wood and bone, are all 
well preserved. Vegetable remains persist 
as seeds and pollen. Vt'ry dry eJimat^a 
exercise a preservative effoct, anil nowht're 
is this more apparent than in the famous 
teimbs of the Pbaranhs in Egypt and in 
the civilisations of Arizona. ^Equally th(^ 
conditions found in the subarctic regions 
of N. Europe, particularly in N. Russia, 
Greenland, and Ahvska, preserve anct 
remains at a constant low te^mp. 
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BmenrenoT' or rescue excavation Is layer with the obieots contained In it 
undertaken where the site is In danger of (provided that there has been no snbse* 
destruction; in a selective excavation, quent disturbance) is relatively older than 
perhaps the most usual, the archaeologist the one covering it and not as old as the 
obtains leading information about a site, one upon which it itself lies. It is a 
its form and chronology; a complete principle very well known In geology, 
excavation in which a sitt^ is investigated The human occupation of a site, bo it 
right down to the natural bed-rock sltould represented by cave, hoase, tempU), fort, 
reveal its whole story In detail. The or burial mound, resiilts in the cnmnlatiive 
remai’kable modern artvaiioes in the tech- collection by purpose or by accident of a 
niqiie of excavation developed in Hritain, variety of objects. JHiiildings fall down, 
Holhuul, and (J<.*rmany are now being burn, or are demolished, and now ones are 
applied to the A. of tlie E. and Near E. erected on the site. New doors cover the 
In t hc» interpretation of his discoveries, levelled debris of a former occupation, 
the arcluu'ologist is nmeh (;onc;crned vrith Forts are stren^hened against new 
function and ciironolngy. assaults. A riv'. bursting its bank may 

Funrtion in its broadest aspect is a floo<l the area; the relative level of land 
study of social Ixdinvlour and organisation, and sea may alter by reason of land 
The iiTchacoJogist is interested in pots and innveinent; and W'ar or plague may 
brooches, tools and weapons, the form of oblitc'rate every trace <»f human babita* 
honse^s. Unnples, and toniiis, for the light tlon. In all such cases the proper Inter- 
tla^y throw upon th(‘ lives and environ- pretation of the stratigraphy will elucidate 
ment of the pt‘ople wh(> made and used the hist, of the place and its inhab. 
them. I'ood, shelter, art, material. The various layers can be dated by the 
cnltizre, and traiit^ are all a measure of objects found in them (provided again 
man’s success or failure. There is nmeh that there has boon no Jeter intrusion), 
more in the evolution of the bronze axe. but it must )>© remembered that any 
for example, than a mere transition from a particular layer must liave t>een formed 
flat ciast lng t<» a sharp-edged cast socket after the date of the latest object which it 
with a looj) for the haft. contains. In all excavation work a 

The cstab. of a vJironolfHru or the dating primary object is to reveal the sequence 
of bis discoveries is the ai'chueologist’s in which stratified material was formed or 
constant task, and to the layman the laid down, and from this foundation 
frequent use and classification of stage knowledge the hist, of the site is built up. 
or period, eulturz', and phase, with their For this rezison stratigraphy is always 
snb-(iivs, and local variations, is indeed exainiiu'd in a horizontal as well as a 
confusing. The stage names (aee IhiK- verticzil plane. It may be mentioned tliat 
HisTOiiv and Htonk A(ji<:) aiv e(»nvenient much of our knowledge of the Pleistocene 
main divs., whih'* culture and phases period, with its various ice sheets and 
dez»ot-(' groups and > ariHtions which pluvial pluises, has resulted from detailed 
(‘xisted within the period. Cultures are studi<s3 of stratigraphy in Europe and N. 
usually nanied fnmi the place (tin* lyj>o America, studies by geologists and 
station) where they were first r<‘cogniHe{i, archaeologists in association. The bril- 
but may bo nanu'd serially or alpha- liant and convincing .speculations of Sir 
btdieally. (\vril Fox in his consideration of Bronze 

Ciironology may be consi<lered as Age funeral ceremonies are based entirely 
ndative to a known man-made back- mi a proper appreciation of tlie stratifloa- 
gnmnd. or more broadly in an ab.solute tion found in the excavation of burial 
sense by reference a nat ural time scale mounds. 

<lepen(ient. upnn solar and ge<iiogi<-nl Vet further light is thrown on chrono- 
phenomena, 'rhe consideration is one of logy by the geographie.al distribution of 
degree ; it is obviously not po.sslble to man’s relies, wdiich are distributed through 
measure th<* evmifs of the Iialf a millUm space as wxdl as through time. Migration, 
years old Palaeolithic period with thci colonisation, and trade routes explain the 
same precision as those of the Horn, spivad and development of various cuP 
ocenr)ati<m of (laid or Britain. tiires. Pistribution seen in a worldwide 

The t vpoiogieal deveh)pim‘n1 of objcxd.s geographical setting, and the ailequate uso 
ami thi'ir arrangermuit in an evolutionary of maps, is a relatively new branch of A. 
Ncqnene.e sometimes provides a form of in which O. (». S. t’rawford (q.v.) and Sir 
rtdative chronology. It does h(» in the t.’yril Fox have, in Britain, played a 
<*a.Me of the axes of the Eiirop<‘au Bronze leading part. By its use such diverse 
Age, and with much primitive pottery, problems as the cfltect of the Aslan and 
But certain objeetK, and coins partlenlarly, African cuiturt' streams cm the Upper 
shmv a markeil degencratloii, ami older Palaeolithic of \V, Europe, the course of 
forms not infrtjqncntly exhibit a voi*sion the gold and amber trade in tlie pro¬ 
of 1 ‘arly statevs. Tlu‘ repeated association historic w’orld, and the outoome of the 
of forms at tin* same stiigc of development, tmvels of medieval (Jothic masons and 
e.g. in lioards of metal objects, often sculptors have all been placed in a proper 
stivngthcns belief in a elironologlcal perspective. 

sequence, but tlie e<qnparaUve study of Absolute dating expresses man’s earliest 
types against a relative time scale is activities in terms of years, and in this way 
always fraught w'ith dilllculties. there is made possible an accurate com- 

The imjst reliable criterion of relative parison of cultures of widely separated 
age comes from thi* proper interpretation regions. The time expressed by human 
of the Ktratigrapliy of an anct site. The records covers, perhaps, some 5 millennia, 
principle Is a simple one*: that any given In Egypt and Babylonia, lands with anot 
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written hists., it is possible to correlate 
to some extent the etidenoe of written 
Kina Lists with astronomical data and 
thus to form a calendar. With some 
reservations Egryptlan hist., which is the 
most anct known, can be carried back to 
the end of the 4th millennium bc. By 
cross'datina and noting the synchronisa' 
tion of vetrious developments in such 
objects as pottery and metal goods, it is 
possible to link Egypt reliably with the 
civilisation of Crete and only a little less 
autliorltatively with that of (Ireece. 
There are, however, many difficulties, 
some unsurmountable, in the extended 
application of this form of absolute 
chronology to the i)erlphery of the i)re- 
liistoric world. For convenient tables of 
archaeological dating down to ad 1000 
see Prehistory. 

The modern archaeologist, and espe* 
ciaJly the prehistorian, is much indebted 
to the science of geochronology, which is 
concerned with the estah. of absolute 
time scales for the very remote past. Its 
main methods deal with tree-ring dating, 
varve analysis, and radio-carbon dating. 

Dendrochronology, or ‘tree-ring’ analy¬ 
sis, has for its purpose the dating of timber 
by a study of its aim. growth-rings in 
conjimction with astronomical phenomena. 
It is used to date timber itself, and may 
date the structure of which the timber 
forms a part, or with which it is associated, 
and also to obtain information about 
regional climatic changes, and the relative 
growth of trees on various sites at different 
periods, as well as to examine the effects 
of biological conditions on tree growth. 
There is an obvious difficulty in dating 
timber structures by this method, as the 
timber may have been re-used or cut some 
time before use. Very successful results 
have been obtained, however, jjarticularly 
in the prehistoric and historic Indian 
vlls. in Arizona, and active rescarcii is 
now being undertaken in America, 
Scandinavia, Britain, and Germany. 
The matt<3r is discussed fully by I'rof. 
Zeuner in his book noted below. 

Varve analysis consists of the detailed 
examination and plotting of laminated 
geological deposits known to have been 
laid down annually. Much research has 
been undertaken in the late Ice Age 
deposits of Scandinavia and N. America, 
where successive bands or vars'^es of silt 
and clay were left each year by the 
retreating ice sheets. 

By linking the observations with con¬ 
ditions present in a Swedish lake know n to 
have been drained In 17116, de Geer pro¬ 
duced a time scale in years; in the Baltic 
region it covers a period of approximately 
10,000 years, and accx)rding to de Geer’s 
scheme it is thought the ice lake of the 
Baltic may have ceased to exist in 7912 
BC, though this date is not insisted upon. 
Much work still remains to bo done in 
correlating and cross-dating the results 
obtained in various centres of observation. 
RadiO'Carbon dating, a side-line of at/Omic 
research first pub, in 1949 by Prof. W. F. 
Libby of Chicago Univ., is a method of 
determining the age of organic material by 
reference to its content of radioactive 


carbon. The reliability and applicability 
of tba method are still undergoing test, but 
it has been applied in America and the 
Near K. with satisfactory results, and work 
is now proceeding on prehistoric material 
from Europe. If certain practical dlfiQ- 
cultles can be overcome, radio-carbon 
dating is likely to be the most remarkable 
advance in modem A. For the theory of 
the method see Willard F. Libby, Rddio- 
carbon Dating, 1952, and Antiquity, xxlil 
(1949), pp. 113-14; xxv (1951), pp. 145-9. 

Un^rsea Archaeology, The develop¬ 
ment of the ‘aqualung,’ and the recent 
exploitation of free-diving and tlio use of 
powerful suction hoses, have given rise tt> 
much interest in the examination and 
recovery of archaeological relics from tlie 
sea bed. Expeditions in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, especially along the coasts of 
France, Italy, N. Africa, and Spain, have 
located the sites of many wrecked slilps 
from which have bean salvaged remains of 
the cargoes—amphorae with corks ami 
wax seals still in place, marble statuary, 
bronze figures, many archit<*ctural fnig- 
ments of carved and moulded Gk niarblo - 
as well as coins and occasionally ancJjors 
c»f the ships themselves. One of the 
earliest exphdts w^as the oxamiiiatjon in 
1907-13 of a sunken galley off Malidia, a 
small Tunisian port and the recovery of 
many of the works of art which formed 
part of its cargo; this wre<ik has recently 
been explored once again. At Saint- 
Tropez, in 1951, were recovered a large 
number of blocks of Carrara marble, the 
remains perhaps of a temple which were 
being carried by sea in the 2nd cent, ad 
and were lost In a wreck at the harbour 
mouth. The lay-out of the Iloin. port at 
Cherchel on the coast of Algiers has been 
explored by frce-dlvers, and the Rtmi. 
harbour installations at Tyre and Bidon 
have also been investigated in very recent 
times. In Gk w^at-ers notable undersea 
discoveries liave been made at Artemision, 
Anticythcra, Marathon, and the Piraeus. 
This branch of A. is still in its infancy, 
though it grows lustily; it is limited inort* 
by the great cost of the apparatus it 
requires than by lack of interest. In 
Britain tlie conditions of the sea arc» not 
generally favourable for such resean'h, 
though in 1912 the Society of Antiquaries 
employed a diver to investigate a iloni. 
vessel carrying a cargo of Samian pott-(‘ry 
from Gaul tt» London which was wrecked 
off the 1‘uddlng Pan Hock near Whit- 
stabio in the estuary of the Tharncjs. 
Much of the material I’ccovered fnnn 
undersea investigations is in the Museum 
of Maritime Hist, in Marseilles, where also 
may bo seen archaeological relics brought 
up by the use of suction ar)naratu8. See 
Aquaduno. Ser- also Philippe Diole, 
Promenades d\4rcMologic Sous-Marine, 
Paris, 1952; pub. as 4000 Fears under the 
Sea, London, 1954. This book contains a 
deteilcd bibliography. 

Some recent research and discovery in 
Jiritain. Expert scientific examination 
has proved Piltdown Man (q.v.) to bo a 
lioax. Excavation of a mesolithic habi¬ 
tation site at Star Carr, Soanior, Scar¬ 
borough, has yielded much information 
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about the enviroximent of these people 
who used dint awls, burins, and sorapeis 
to fashion barbed dshlnff*points of red 
dwr antler and to work birch-bark which 
was stored in carefully made rolls. Much 
research has been done on the petrological 
determination of stone axes. At Stone¬ 
henge (q.v.) 3 structural periods have been 
demonstrated by excavation, and carvings 
on certain of the monoliths were noticed 
for the first time. A native settlement 
dating from the earliest years of the 
Cliristlan era has been excavated at 
Jarlshof in the Shetland Is., and an anct 
settlement at Skara Brae, Orkney. Deep 
ploughing in E. Anglia has resulted in the 
discovery of many relics, especially fine 
quality metal-work, of the Early Iron Ago. 
A descriptive survey of the Rom. roads of 
Britain has been made, and important 
discoveries of Horn, material have been 
made during excavations in the war- 
damag(3d areas of London, Canterbury, 
Exetcir, ttnd Dover, and in a carefully 
planued long-term study of Hadrian's 
Wall. Two important portrait busts 
were found in a Horn, villa at Lullingstono. 
Kent, in 1949. The Sutton Hoo ship- 
burial, exonvatod in 1939, has received 
iniK'h attention since, as has the pagan 
Saxon period in general. In 1954 ex¬ 
cavations on the site of the bombed 
Merocps’ Chapel In Cheapsido in the City 
of London revealed an early figure of 
(’hrist of outstanding beauty. It is 
described os one of tlic major archaeo¬ 
logical finds of the cent. A special group 
of scholars has boon formed to study the 
proldcrn of desertt^d medieval vils., and 
there is very wide interest in the adequate 
prc'servation of anct monuments and 
nist-orlc buildings of all periods. For 
details reference should be made to the 
annual r(*ports and bulletins of the 
Council for British A., the national repre¬ 
sentative of archacjologlcal opinion. 

The literature of A, is widespread and 
somewhat unwieldy; the following 
authoritative and up-te-date books, most 
of wliich contain good bibliographies, are 
outstanding in their respective spheres: 
H. .1, C. Atkinson, Field Archaeology, 
194r>; Gmhamo Clark. Archaeology and 
Socieiy (2ud ed.), 1947 ; V. G. Childe, Man 
Makes Himself, new ed. 3948; (i. K. Daniel, 
A Hundred I'ears of Archaeology, 1950; 
F. K. Zeuner, Hating the Past, 1950; 
k. M. Kenyon, Beginning in Archaeology, 
1952: O. G. S. (Crawford, Archaeology in 
the Field, 1953; 11. E. M. Wlieelor, 

Archaeology from the Earth, 1954; M. B. 
Cookson, Photography for An'haeologists, 
1954; U. L. S. Bruce-Mitford (ed.), Becent 
Archaeological Excavations in Britain, 
1950; 1. W. (Cornwall, Bones for the 
Archaeoh>gist, 1956. 

Of equal value for general interest and 
as a basis of fieldwork are the second and 
third eds. of the illustrated Regional 
Guides of sites and buildings in the oaro of 
the Ministry of Works; the Ordnance 
Survey maps of the major visible anti¬ 
quities of (Ireat Britain older than ai> 
1066; the National Period Maps (Monastic, 
Homan, Dork Ages, the Trent Basin. Salis¬ 
bury Plain, etc.) pub. by the Ordnance 


Survey; Notes on ArchaeoUnfioal Teehnipte 
(Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, 1950 ed.); 
and J. Hawkes, Guide to Prehistoric and 
Homan Monuments in England and fVates, 
1951. See also Alignment; Babbows; 
Beakeb Folk; Brooh; Bronze Age; 
Cairn; Cave Art; Crannoo; Earth¬ 
works; Flint Implements; Hill-fobtb; 
Iron Age; Megalith Culture; Monu¬ 
ments, Ancient; Prehistory; Roman 
Remains in Britain; Saxons; Stone 
Age; Stonehenge; White Horses and 
Hill Figures. 
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The earliest known bird, Archaeopteryx, 
as it was foimd. 

Reprinted with j^ermission from R, H. 
Colbert: * Evolution of the Vertebrates.' 
Copyright 1955, John WUey A: Sons, Inc., 
New York. 


Archaeopteryx (Gk archaios, anct; 
pienix, wing), Jurassic fossil bird found 
in the Solenhofen lithographic stone of 
Bavaria, and which presents character¬ 
istics of birds and reptiles. It Is the 
oldest known l)irtl. Its size was that of 
a crow, it had teeth in both jaws, a 
feathered tail, and 3 claw-like dii^ts 
at the end of each wing. Two specimens 
only are extant. 

Archaism «lk archaios. old), the reten¬ 
tion, or imitation, of what is old or 
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obsolete^ eapedtkUf in lanfipiaffe and art. 
Ardbaio means primitive, antiquated, no 
loncrer In common use. 

Arohan^el (Russian Arkhanffei’sk): 1. 

Oblast In the N. of European Russia, 
adjacent to the Arctic Ocean. It is pre¬ 
dominantly lowland covered by coniferous 
forests. Area 229,400 sq. m.; pop. (1956) 
1,206,000, mostly Russian (since 11th 
cent.), some Nenets (q.v.). It has 
lumberirnr and wood-piocessin^ industries. 
Ashing:, and dairy cattle broediiif!: (Khol- 
mogrory breed). The prin. tns arc A., 
Kotlas. The famous Solovetskiy Monas¬ 
tery is situated here. A. bolong<>d to 
Novgorod until 1478, then to Moscow. 
It is an area of banishment and labour 
camps. 

2. Cap., economic and cultural centre of 
the above, at the liead of the N. Dvina 
delta. The largest saw-milling centr<<s and 
prin. lumber port of the U.S.S.R., it is 
open to navigation from May to Oct. 
Pop. (1956) 2H8,000 (1897, 20,000: 1917, 
48,000; 1939, 281,000), Founded in 

1583, after the estal). of Anglo-Muscovite 
trade, A. enjoyed tlie mf>nopoly of 
Musf'ovito foreign trade until tlu‘ con¬ 
struction of St Petersburg. Since 1702 it 
has been the administrative centre of the 
Jliissiau N. During both world wars it 
was a major supply port for Allied goods. 
A. was occupied in 1918-19 by Allied 
troops under Brit, leadership and wiis the 
seat of an ant i-Bolshevik gov. which held 
out until Feb. 1920. 

Archangel, chief or leading angel. Both 
Jewish and Christian tradition venerate 
seven of them (.‘?ee Tobit xii. 12, 15), of 
whom 3 only are named in the Bible - 
Michael, (labriel, and Raphael. The 
others arc known as Uriel, RagiK'l, 
Saiiekiel, and Jeramiel, It has been 
suggested that the conceptitm of 7 A.s is 
borrowed from the Zoroastrian belief in 
the Amahaspands. There are nidical 
difTereiicea, however, in the 2 ludiefs 
apart from the fact that, there w<Te 
thought to be only six Amshaspands. 'Plie 
notion of Persian iiiducnee on .hidaism 
esTJOcially in aiigelology is disputed. Any 
intiueneo that existed may ha\e been in 
the reverse direction. Sec ANCia., also 
ill Jewish Fncyelopacdia. 

Archangel, name givcm ehiefly to 
Galcobdolon hiicunt, a perennial wild 
herb. 

Archbishop, bishop of superior rank, 
or one who lias jurisdiction over otlier 
bishops. The title when it tlrst came 
into cxistcTue did not imply that, the 
holder had metropolitan power. An A. 
is usually a meti*oT>elitfm, presiding over 
a prov. or group of dloct^.ses. The terms, 
however, ai'e not interchangeable. The 
title seems to have been drst used in the 
early C'hurch, being used by Athauaijins 
and by Gregory to imT)ly respect U) t heir 
predecessors. In the F. (Tiurch the title 
was unH*h more common than in the W., 
but gradually, with the right to sum¬ 
mon prov. councils, the iuetrop<*litaus 
began to assmne the title of A. A.s, 
however, were not allowed to assume 
authority iiidepoudeutly of tlie papae.j% 
since they were compelled to i-eceive 
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the pallium from Rome. In the Rom. 
Church the right to wear the pallium is 
only granted to such A.s as have metro¬ 
politan Jurisdiction, since there are a 
number who have merely titular arch¬ 
bishoprics. Until the palfiuni is received 
and the oaths of fidelity and obedience 
are taken to the papacy, the A. is only 
recognised as the A. elect, and cannot 
use his full powers. In England the 
Anglican Church is governed by 2 A.s, 
the A. of Canterbury, who is also ‘ Primate 
of all England,' and the A. of York, who 
is M^rlniate of England.' At the time 
of St Augustine the plan was to divide 
England Into 2 prove, with 2 A.a, 1 at 
London and 1 at York, who were to take 
pre<‘odcnee according to seniority, but 
diiring the pre-Beforinatioii period tlie 
metropolitan of Canterbury exercised the 
fun<dions of T>apal legate (lu*oughout all 
England. At the present day he possesses 
powers over both pj-ovs., e.g. he can grant 
licences for marriagti which are valid in 
both provs. Amongst his other powers 
ho can grant Ijambetl) decrees in unisie, 
law, and tiieology. As the metropolitan 
<»f the S. prov. lie is tht‘ guardian of 
all vacant s(‘es, and np])oints to bene- 
fl (;08 during such vacancy. He bos also 
jurisdiction over all bishops within Ids 
prov., and has the privilege of visitation 
a.nd deprivation which is not, exereisiul 
by the A. of York. It is his privilege 
tu crown tln^ kings and queens of England, 
and to eonseemte all blsiiops within liis 
prov. He is also an eccles. commissioner 
for Englatni. iie takes preeecienet! im¬ 
mediately after the princes of royal 
blood. The T)(>w’ers of the A. of York are 
very similar to those of the A. of Canter¬ 
bury. with the above exc'eptions. The 
A. of York has the privih'ge of crowning 
the cpicen c^onsort, and of being her 
perpetual chaplain. Ho is one of the 
CHsles. commissioners of England, Lakes 
prcec'denc'c after j)rine(‘s of the royal 
blood, and the’; lord ebanc'ellor. A.s 
have the title of His Grace, and Reverend 
Father in (tod. 

Archdeacon, high officer of thoChiistlaii 
Cliuivh whose rank is directly subordinate 
to that of bishoio He is the bishop’s 
\ienr, vietaegent, or represen tativo 
Utrulitfiej)isrofti), attacdied to tln?(^thedrul, 
having jurisdiction over the clergy and 
authority to manage the affairs ef part 
of th(5 diocese (his areluhiaeonry). He 
l)reHides over a court where certain eeeles. 
causes are heard. (Originally he was the 
chief of the, deacons who assistAjd the 
bishop in eeelcH. affairs. The distribu- 
lioij of the dioeeses into arelMleact)nrie« 
cannot he asNigued to any certain tinn^. 
In the 5th cent. A.s rose from mere 
bishops’ assistaiits, and took ni>on them¬ 
selves some of a bishop’s powders and 
privileges. Gradually they acquired a 
recognised xmsition aimrt from the bishop, 
and claimed a jurisdiction to th<unsilves. 
In the l.’ith e(Uit. protests from sev. 
synods we,re successful in 8e(;uring a 
<*urtalJmeiit of t hedr powers by episcopal 
eouiLs. It is their srxH-ial duty to inspect 
the buildings within their range of «ui>er- 
visiou, and to undcjrtake the repair of 
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eocles. praperty. A.s are obsolete in the 
Kom. uatholic Ghuroh in Enf?laad. 

Arehiluke, title home by merabera of 
the former Austrian royal family. It 
denoted a rank above oil other dukes, 
bearlni? superior i)owor8 and rif^bts. 

Arohegroniata, botanical term applied 
to the div. of the vegretable kingdom which 
contains plants having an archogonlum 
(q.v.). It includes the Bryonhyta (liver¬ 
worts and mosses), and the Vascular 
C)ryptx>gains (ferns and selaginellas). 

Arohegonium (Uk arcM, origin; gwioe, 
offspring), the female sexual organ of tlxo 
prothalluB of such plants as the mosses 
and ferns. It is flask-shaped with a 
ftiender rurk and a swollen ve»irt\ in 
which is the ovum (oxisphere or (‘gg-cell). 
Fertilisation takes pla(;e by means of 
spermatozoids which pass down the iicn k. 

Archelaus, King of Morredonia (4i:i~ 
399 BC), ol)lniiu?<i the throne by the 
imirder of his uncle, cHmsiu, amt half- 
brother. lie ruhsl wisely, and atUuui)te<i 
to inculcate the refinements of (ik 
t;ivillsatlon among his subjects. 

Arohelaus of C’apjiadocia (1st cent, 
uc). general of Mithridatx^s the Great. In 
S7 BC he was s(*iit to Grt'ccc with a large 
army, and was tiesieged by SulUi and 
«lefeui<‘d. Later he d(‘serted to the 
Hoimujs. 

Archelaus, son of A. of Gappa<loeia; 
King of Kgypt. In .Of) bc he marrital 
llereui<^e IV. He reigned only 9 months, 
being tlefea,(<‘(l and slain by Aulas 
(bibiuiuH ill Hc. 

Archelaus id. ad 17), grandson of A., 
King of Kgypt. In 41 or 31 BC he reetdved 
the kingdom of (.^appudoeda from Mark 
.Antony, on wliose side lie fought at 
Act/ium. lie then deserted to .Augustus, 
by whom his (ioiniiiions were enlai'ge*!. 
A. d. iu captivit y at Borne, whit Ihu* he 
had been summoned by Tiberius, and 
Ciippadoeia was made a Boiu. prov. 

Arohelaus, rul(‘r of .1 udaeu. Sfui of J lerod 
th© (ireat (<pv.). lie refused to accept 
the tlnone before obtaining the consent 
of Augustus. 11 is request, though 
strongly opposed by infUiential .lews at 
Hom(‘. was granted by the emiieror; hut 
his title was limited to that of ethiiaivh. 
A vlidatiou of the Mosaic law caused his 
deposition and banishment. 

Arohelaus, Bishop of C.’arrhae in 
Mesopotamia, had a controversy with 
the heretic Manes, r. ad 278. Ho pub. 
2 b(M>kH of the Aria Dial)ntatviU\, in 
Syriac, later Irans. into Greek by Hege- 
moniuH. A fragment of this work is 
preserved by Valesius, iu the notes to his 
Socrates, pp. 197, 203, lib. i. r. 22; and 
in a more complete form by Zaeengniue 
in his (JoUrcinnea Monumrntoruni Vvienmi 
Krclrsiac Grtircar, 1698 (I'abrieius, JiihliO' 
theca (imeca), 

Arohelaus of Miletus (.''d.h cent. Be), 
b. probably at Athens. He was a pupil 
of Anaxagonis (q.v.), and Ion of Ghios 
(quoted by Diogenes l>atTtius, il. 23) states 
that he was a teafdier of Socrates. A. 
taught that primary matter combined 
with mind to tiroduee lire and water, 
from which ©prang animal life. Nothing 
of hi« work rcinains; l>ut his doctrine may 


be inferred from the writing® of Diogenes 
Lai^rtius, BlmpUcius, Plutarch, and 
Hippolytus. 

Archer, Frederick (1857-86), jockey, 
b. Cheltenham. Rode his first race, 1870. 
Won th© Derby 5 times. Oaks 4, St Leger 
0, Two Thousand Guineas 5. 

Archer, Frederick Scott (1813-57), h. 
Bishop's Stortford. Inventor of the collo¬ 
dion protjess in i)hotography and »ev. 
improvements to the camera. 

Archer, Thomas (71668-1743), archi¬ 
tect, one of the ijraetitioners of Baroque 
architecture in England; studied abroad 
after leaving Oxford. Desipied Hey- 
throp House, Oxori; the N. front of 
("hatsworth; and the churches of St 
Philii), Birmingham (now the cathedral), 
1719-2.5, and St John, Westminster, 
1714-28. 

Archer, WiUiam (1856-1924), dramatic 
critic, b. Perth, Scotland, son of Thos A., 
(\M.G., of Queensland. Educ. at Edin- 
l)urgh I'uiv., hc travelled in Australm, 
1876 7; and, after returning to Edin¬ 
burgh, went to London, whei*e he soon 
lock a prominent position in the literary 
worbl. He was dramatic critu? on the 
World, 1881, and, later, on the Tribvfie 
and \(dion. Ht^ did much to popularise 
Ihscu in England. Ho tmiis. (either alone 
or 111 collahonttion with his brother, 
(Tiarles Archiu’) a number of Ibsen’s plays, 
as well as editing Ibstm’s prose dramas in 
:> vols., 1890-1. His works iuchide 
Koattsh Itramatists of To-day, 1882, 
Manks or Faces, 1888, Ttie TheatricaX 
World, 1893-7, Stvdy and Stage, 1899, 
Foets of the Younger (ieneraiion, 1901, 
Heal (Conversations, 1904, The Thirieni 
Days, 1915. India and the Future, 1917, 
anil The- Old Drama and the JSJrw. 1923. 
His plays include War is War. 1919, The 
(ircen (ioddess, 1923, which w’as a great 
Huc<*ess, and 3 pub. posthumously: 
Martha JVashington, Heatrix Juana, and 
Lidia, He d. in London. 

Archer, sec SAUlTTAUirs. 
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casts a drop of water from Its mouth on to 
an insect playing near the surface of the 
sea, causing it to fall in, when it is 
devoured. 

Arohery, use of the bow and arrow, 
both for hunting and warfare, is wide- 
raread and dates from very early times. 
The foremost archers of antiquity were 
the Egyptians, who used bows a little 
shorter than a man, and arrows headed 
with bronze or flint, 2 to 3 ft long. On 
the authority of the Bible and other 

' ggSgS as.'.'. J. .! ■ -. ^ 

ARROW 


writers, the Jews were deadly with the 
bow, which seems with them to have been 
made of reed, wood, or horn. All Asiatic 
nations were bowmen, notably the Baby¬ 
lonians, Persians, and Scythians. In 
medieval times the Arabs and Turks 
were famoiis archers, as were the Japanese 
till recent times. Exploration has re¬ 
vealed the use of the bow among the 
natives of the E. and W. Indies, S. 
America, the Arctic circle, and Central 
Africa. The Germanic nations and the 
Welsh appear to have been most proficient 
in A. in early European hist. The Grtjeks 
and Romans in anct times, despite the 
legends of Toucer, Ulysses, etc., seem to 
have been indifferent archers, and re¬ 
cruited their bowmen from Crete anti 
Asia Minor. After the 4th cent. at> 
the Rom. armies consisted very largely 
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of mounted archers. Scandinavian 
legend has many references to famous 
bowmen, and by the 10th cent, the short 
bow was tlie <!hief weapon of the poorest 
military classes in England, France, and 
Germany. Both tlie English and Nor¬ 
mans employed mounted archers at 
Hastings in 1066. The cross-bow, or 
arbalest, for the shooting of bolts, which 
was mounted on a stock and discharged 
by a catch or trigger, was also much in 
use, especially in sieges and naval battles, 
though it was condemned by the Latemn 
Council of 1139. It made its reputation 
in the crusades, proving much sujjerior to 
the bow used by the mounted Asiatic 
archers. In Europe the best exponouts 


of Its us© were the Genoese Pisans, and 
Venetians. Its use in E:^land was 
forbidden by Henry VII. The famous 
English long-bow, at least 6 ft long with a 
shaft a cloth-yard long, seems to have 
been introduced from Wales. Its long 
range and speed were proved at Falkirk 
in 1298, and the Eng. anjhors played an 
Important part at Cr6cy, Poitiera, and 
Agincourt. A. was supported by all 
the kings, who encouraged its practiot> 
for sport, as Is witnessed by the many 
ballads on the skill of Eng. marksmen. 
The introduction of gunpowder, which 
began early in the 15th cent., naturally 
meant the gradual decay of A., but its 
disappearance in England was slow. In 
the reign of Elizabeth treatises on the 
art were still l)eing written; notably the 
Toxophilus of Roger Ascham, 1545, a 
detailed and practical work. The long¬ 
bow died out at the end of the 16th cent, 
and the cross-bow early In the 17th. In 
1807 horse archers were used iu Poland 
against Napoleon, and In 1860 the Chinese 
used bows at Taku. In the mid 18th 
cent, there was a great revival of A. for 
purposes of health and exercise, which 
resulted in 1781 In the formation of 
the Royal Toxophilite Society. Other 
societies for the practice and encourage¬ 
ment of the art arc the Woodmen of 
Arden, 1785, having H.Q. at Meriden 
in Warwickshire; John o’ Gaunt’s Bow¬ 
men, 1785; and the Royal Company 
of Archers (Scotland), dating from 1076. 
The main legislative and managing body 
of Brit. A. at the present day is the (irand 
National A. Society, founded 1861, which 
holds championship meetings and to 
which regional and county associations of 
clul»s are attiliated. Best 1)owh were 
made of yew, but owing to sc'arcity of 
that wood (and for greater ethcicncy) 
most are now made of steel or combina¬ 
tions of wood and ‘plostk^s.' The len^h 
of the how varies from 5 to 6 ft, according 
to that of the arrows used (25-30 in.), 
and it has a drawing power of 40-60 lb. for 
men, ami 24-32 for la»lies. The string is 
made of 3 stmnds of hemp, drcHsed with 
glue, or of flax dressed with wax. The 
arrow is made of red deal or alumininm 
alloy and has a ‘pile.’ or point, a ‘nock’ 
for string, and 3 turkey feathei‘8. 

Arches, Court of, et^ch's. court of 
the Archl)iHhop of C’anterbury, so called 
because it was anciently held at the chnrcii 
of St Mary of the Arches, now St Mary-le- 
Bow. It has power to deal witli suits 
sent up from the consistorial courts of the 
provH. of Canterbury. The presiding 
judge is described in ids letters patent as 
the oflieial principal of the C. of A. of 
Canterl)ury, but is usually calh^d the Dean 
of the A. Since 1874 he has also been 
chief judge of the ehanoeiy court of York. 

Archias, A. Licinius, (»k poet, b. 
Antioch in Syria 120 B('. Coming to 
Rome in 102, he was patronised by the 
Luculli, whose gentile name ho assumed, 
and Cicero was later among his pur)il8. 
In 61, while engaged on a poem com¬ 
memorating Cicero’s consulship, A. was 
charged ^th having nnlawfiilly assumed 
Rom. citizenship sonuj 30 years earlier. 
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Ho was «ucee«»fiilly dofendod br Cicero 
in the Bpeech Pro Archia, which is our 
prin. source of Information on his career. 
See ateo T. Relnach, JJe Archia Poeta, 
1890. 

Archibald, Raymond Clare <1875- ), 
Amer. mathematician, b. Colchest/cr co.. 
Nova Scotia, and cduc. at Mount Allison 
IJniv., Sackville, New Brunswick, Har¬ 
vard. Berlin, etc. ile srainod some dis¬ 
tinction in violin-playing, but it is as a 
student of mathematics that he is best 
known. After occupying a mathematical 
professorship at Acadia Unlv., Nova 
Hcotia, and an instructorship at Bi'own 
Univ., he becuimo associate ]>rof. at 
Brown Unlv. 1917-2H. Puhlicaiions: 
7'he CardUtid and Some of Us Related 
Curves, 1900; Mathematical JnHtruction 
in France^ 1910; Jiibliooraphy of Life and 
Works of Simon Newcoynh, 1905, 1924; 
EucUd’a Rook on Dirisiovs of Figures 
with a Restoration, 1915; Jiibliography of 
Egyptian and Babylonian Maihemcdics, 
1927-9; and numerous contributions to 
European and Amor, journals and reviews. 

Arohidamus, name of 5 kiUK^s of Hparta 
fn)ni the 7 th to the end of the 3rd cent. 
Bc. The most famous was A. II (q.v.). 

Archidamus 11, son of Zeuxidamus, 
becjiine kinjf when his grandfather, 
Leotychides, was banished f 1*001 Sparta. 
A. reigned from 409 to 427 nc. Prudence 
and foresight, steadiness of purpose and 
gravity of <leportnient were his prominent 
tjuallties. In the fourth year of his reira 
rtparta was nearly aimihilatt'd by an earth¬ 
quake, an opportunity of which the 
Messenians took advantage to attempt 
the re<H>vory of their Independence. A., 
iiy his pi*esence of min<f, saved what 
remained of the city from the hands of an 
exasperated foe; hut it was not till the 
end of 10 yeai’s that this third Messenian 
war was brought to a close, when the 
Messenians evacuated their citadel, 
Ithome (Died. Sic. xi. 64; Thucyd. i. 
103). A. is not mentioned again till we 
find him spmking on the peace side in the 
council held by the Lacc^daemonians 
before they resolved on (be Peloponnesian 
war. Though a declaration of war was 
the result of their deliberation (431 Bc). 
the Lncedatunonlaus gave him the com¬ 
mand of the troops against the Athenians. 
He was their general also in their second 
expedition (430 BC) and third expedition 
U28 B( 7 ). He was sueeeeded by Ids son, 
Agis II (Thueyd. i. 79; ii. 10-20, 71; 
iii. 1). 

Archidamus III id. 338 bc), son of 
Agosilaiis. succeeded his father 361 bo. 
Ho commanded the Spartan troops during 
his father’s lifetime, 367 Bc, and gained 
the 'tearless battle’ against the Arcadians 
and Argelans: not one of the Spartans 
fell, but a grt'at. many of the enemy w^ere 
slaughUired. He was sent (338 BO) t-o 
Italy to assist the inhab. of Tarentum, 
who w*ere at war with the Lucanians. He 
foil brjively at the head of his troops, 
and a statue w^ts erected U) his honour 
at Olympia by his countrymen. He 
was succeeded by his son, Agis 111 
(Hlodorus Sic. xvl. 24, 63; Paiisanias, 
ill. 10). 


Arehldamui IV, grandson of A. ITT, 
King of Sparta in 294 bc. 

Archidamus V, gi’andson of A. IX, 
King of Sparta in 240 bc. 

Arohidorls, see Doris. 

Arohigenes of Apamea (fl. ap 98-117) 
was a medical author and practitioner at 
Rome during the reign of the Emperor 
Trajan {see Juvenal, Satires, vi. 236; xlil. 
98; xiv. 252). He followed the principles 
of the Pneumatic sect, founded by 
Athenaous of Attalia, and wrote treatistis 
on pathology' and the practice of medicine 
and surgery. His fragments are In the 
works of Oalen, Aetius, and Oribasius. 

Archil, or Orchil, violet dye which is 
obtained from sev. species of lichens, 
notably from the Roccella tinctoria. As 
materials dyed solely with it fade readily 
in the sunlight, another dye is usually 
employed at first and the A. Is used to 
give an added brillian<*e. 

Archilochus (early 7th cent, bc), (Ik 
lyric potd, b. Paros, which he left to join 
the colony of Thasos. Killed in battle 
iK'tween the Parians and Naxians. He 
enjoyed a very high repute among the 
ancts. especially for his iambic satiric 
poems. A. was the first writer in the 
metre which was aftorw'ards that of (4k 
drama. For the few surviving fw^rments 
of his work see E. Diehl, Anthologia Lyrica 
Graeca, 1949. 

Archimagus, or the Anglicised form 
Arohimage, was used to denote a chief 
magician, a mighty worker of things 
‘mystic, wonderful.’ In Spenser’s Faerie 
Queene it Is applied to the personification 
of hypocrisy. 

Archimandrite, title of the highest 
order of monastic superiors in the 
OrienUil Church, almost corresponding 
to that of abbot in the Lat. Church. 
Russian bishops are chosen from the A.s. 

Archimedes (287-21‘2 bc), Gk mathe¬ 
matician and engineer, b. Syracuse in 
Sicily. His mathematical studies w’ore 
chiefly concerned with the relation of 
spherical and rectilinear surfaces and 
bodies. But he is most famous for his 
discoveries in hydrostatics and mechanics. 
He estab. the prineij)le8 of the lever, and 
of the equilibrium between a floating body 
and the hydrostatic pressure of the liquid 
in which it. floats. Aecording to tradition, 
A. was invited by Hiertm II to determine 
wbet.her a golden crown made for him did 
not in fact contain a proportion of silver. 
A. w'as at a loss to decide the question 
until one day, as he stopped into a bath, 
he noticed the water running over. He 
then miliscHl that the excess of bulk 
caused by the presence of alloy c>ould Imj 
measured by putting the crown anti 
equal weights of gold and silver separately 
into a vessel of water, and noting the 
differences of overflow'. Whereupon he 
ran home naked, shouting: 'lleureka, 
heiireka!’ (1 have found It, 1 have 
found it!) 

A. also iimmted a number of military 
engines which postponed the fall of 
Hyrneuse. and was killed when the city 
was taken by the Romans. Amongst his 
extant works on 1 111 * 06 -dimensional geo¬ 
metry are The Sphere and the Cylinder 
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Conoids and Spheroids, and Semi-reffuJar 
Polyhedmns. Other works are his 
Mechanics, Levers, Floating Pod Us, and 
the Method (discovered in 1906). The 
fleflnitivo text of A.’s writings is that of 
J. L. Heiberg (2nd od. lOlO-l.'i). Sir 
T. Heath ed. The IVorks of Archimedes 
in modern notation (1897), and also, as a 
supplement, the Method (1912). See Sir 
T. Heath, Archimedes, 1920, and UisUrry 
of Greek Mathematics, vol. li, 1921. 

Archimedes* Screw, machine ff>r raising 
water. It may consist of a tube wound 
spindly round a cylindrical axis or a 
cyllntler enclosing a screw so as to form a 
sphal chamber from end to end. The 
lowest i>ortion of the screw just dips into 
the water, and as the eylindcr is turned a 
small quantity of water is sexioia-d ur>. 
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A, Opening for entrj of water. 


The inclination of tlie cylinder is sucli t liot 
at the next revolution the water is raised 
above the next thread, whilst the h»west 
til read scoops iii» another quant it j’. 
The successive revolutions, therefon*. 
raise the water thread l»y thread to tnnerge 
at the top of t lie cyliniicr. Tiie macliine 
is used in Holland for diaining purposc^s. 
and the siime principle is sometimes used 
for raising grain to a higiier level in a 
<*ontinuou8 stream. 

Arohinto, name of a celehiated family 
of Milan whose iiriii. members were: 

1. Filippo (1599-58), Hishop of Saluzzo. 
theologian and dijilomat 1st. 

2. Count Filippo A., b. 1649, Governor 
of Cremona 1692-4, 

3. Giuseppe A. (1649 1712), Cardinal 
and Archbishop of Milan. 

4. Carlo A. (1669-1732), son of Giuseppe 
A. Ho pub. Muratori’s Scripk)res rerum 
ftalirarum, and founded the Palatine 
Society. 

Archinus, an Athenian who lived during 
the latter part of the 5th and the begin¬ 
ning of the 4th cent, bc, was the eoin- 
paniori of Thmsybulus. lie helped to 
overthrow the 30 tyrants of Athens, and 
was mainly instrumental in 1)ringing about 
the famous amnesty wlien the demoeraey 
was restored in 403. It was ow Ing to him 
that public documents were written In 
Ionian instead of in Attic characters. 

Archipelago, Gk term (-- chief sea) 


originally applied to the Aegean Sea, and 
now to any sea thickly scattered with Is, 

Architect (from Gk architektdn, chief 
eraftaman; hence Lat. archUectus), in 
modern practice a person qualified to 
design buildings and to suporvlso their 
en*etion. In Gk and Korn, times his 
fltatiiH was fully recognised, and an A.’s 
duties are fully deseriliod by Vitruvius 
(q.v.). The title was seldom usetl ciuring 
tlie Middle Ages, the A. then being 
eoiiiinonly called ‘Master’ in Englisii (or 
magister in Latin, maiire in French, 
maestro in Italian and Spanish, liaumeister 
in Germun). The Victorian idea that 
most medieval ImlldingH were di'slgned 
by monks ami bishops rathiu* than by 
lay A.s lias long ago been disproved bv 
many eomiietent authorities, documents 
having establlshc'd tlie foot tiiat the ser- 
vie€‘s of lay-designer were utilised by 
ccelesiastical as well as royal ami lay 
employers. 

The title .\. was revived during t lie I6th 
cent, and was used b> Inigo .lories (q.v.) 
ill tlie early 17th cent. Th(‘ status of tlie 
A. iK'camc more detinite during the 17th 
IHth cents.; and in JS34 tlu* foundation of 
(he Koyal Institute of Prit. Architt‘cts 
estab. a pret i«H(‘ standard of qiialificat K)U. 
This institute, v\hich has its 11.Q. at 
66 Portland Place. London, conducts 
♦♦xaminatious for candidates from Hrlt^iin 
and overf'Cas, and awards difilomas; 
F.H.l.li.A., A.H.I.P.A.. L.P.l.li.A. In 
l!e25 it absorbed tiieS<K‘iet> of Arctiiteets. 
The Arcldtectiiral Associat ion was founded 
in Lomlon in 1847 to pro^ ide facilities for 
soidai intei-course among A.s and for the 
education of the younger men; it con¬ 
ducts u large architectural srdiool in 
Bedford Stjuare. 

Since the enactnu*n( of the .Vrcliiteets’ 
Hegistratlon Act (1938) architectural 
practice in Britain has l>cen restricted to 
persons (}ualifl(‘d and registered, as in 
c<Ttaiii other e»>untries abroa<i. In the 
r.S.A. tlie premier arihiti'ctura! boriy 
is the Amer. InstituU' of An-lntects, 
witli headqiuirh Ps in VVashingtiui. See 
M. S. Briggs, The Architect in JJistoru, 
1927. 

Architecture. Definition. The wonl 
‘architecture' v\'aH first used c. l.')63, so w 
not very old as Eng. words go; but is 
derived from Lat. arrhilccturu, and that 
in turn from Gk nrctntekton, literally 
‘<‘hief craftsman’ or ‘ rnastiu’-bulhler!’ 
Hence A. means Iniilding fteslgned by n 
eompetent person {sec Kncnrn.i'T) ns 
distinct from building not so designed. 
'J'his is not a very clear distinction, and is 
so difficult to explain that mo.st of the 
attempts made for lliree or four cents, 
past are all iinsutisfaetory. An Eng. 
writer in 1581 dettned A. as ‘the seyenee 
of building’; Huskin in the 19th (‘ont. 
wrote that it is ‘nothing but ornament 
applied to buildings,’ a dictum Uiut is 
universally rejected to-dny, wlien runny 
stark and austere luiildings devoid of 
ornament are accepted as excellent A. 
It is something more tlian ‘good iniilding’ 
in the sense of sound eonstnictlon with 
good miitorinls. An often quoted doflni- 
tion by Hir Henry Wot ton, an amateur 
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critic, in hifl book. The Elemenia of 
ArchtUcture^ 1624, comes very near the 
truth. He Says that it must fulfil three 
conditions, ‘Coinmoditie, Firmenes, and 
Doliffht,* meaning that, to constitute A., 
a bulldiiiB: must not only be conveniently 
planned for its purpose ('ooiumotlity 
and be soundly built of good materials 
(‘firmness*), but must also jrive pleasure 
to the eye of a di8C’,riminatlng beholder 
<* delight *). It is this third quality, added 
to the other two wsentials, that difTeren- 
tiates ‘architecture’ from mere ‘building/ 

8ome very primitive buildings, such as 
rude huts or wigwams in all iigoB, cunnot 
be counted as A.; and to those may be 
added primitive stone circles (such as 
Stonehenge), megaliths, and barrows; 
also, perhaps, the Egyptian pyramids, 
and, in mode^rn times, bridges ami other 
strnctures which are now commonly 
regard(*d as ‘civil engineering* rather 
than A. or even building. 

lUbiiography. (Ienej^al; J. Iluskin, 
The. Seven JMnips of Architc/aturc, IKlll; 
It. .Sturgis, Dictionary of Architecture (3 
vols.), 1901-2; H. M. Hobortson, Drirtci- 
pies of Architectural Composition, 1924, 
and Architecture Explained, 1920; A. < 1 . 
Hutlor, The Substance of Arrhifeeiurr, 
1920; T. D. Atkinson, A (Uossary of 
Arc.hitertnre. (4th ed.), 1928. (Jknkral 
History of .‘V.Rrmnx'TrRK (for Idsia. of 
special periods and of the A. of indivhlual 
countries - e.g. American AiuiirrEtm uE, 
Enolisu AucniTE(rrcRE “ .w' biblio¬ 
graphies at tuid of articles on each): 
J. F. Durni (ed.), Hamibtich der Archi- 
tektur, 1885 onwards; .1. Kergusson, 
History of Architecture (5 vols.), 1891 -3; A. 
Ohoisy, llisioirc de VArchitecture (2 vols.), 
1899; F. M. Simpson, History of Archi¬ 
tectural Development (3 vols.), 1905-11; 
T. (». .Jackson, Architecture, 1926; 
A. L. N. iiussell, Architecture, 1927; 
A. 1). F. Hamlin. History of Architecture, 
1928; A. K, Uichurdson and H. O. Cor- 
dato, The Art of Architecture, 1938; N. 
Pevsner, Outline of European Architecture, 
1942; M. S. llriggs, Architeciure, 1947; 
H. H. Statham, A Short Critical History 
of Architeciure (3rd ed.), 1960; P. L. 
Waterhouse and R. A. Cordingley, The 
Story of Architecture (3rd ed.). 1950; B. F. 
FleU'her, History of Architecture (16th 
cd.), 1954. 

t^eriods 

1'he following paragraphs describe the 
various ‘periods' or stages in the hist, of 
A. up to modern times, but are concerned 
with general world development. For 
the distinctive charar tori sties of each im¬ 
portant c<»unt ry, with its buildings and the 
names of their architects whore known, see 
the various articles on each, e.g. English, 
French, Hu.hsian Aiu’Hitkcturk. 

1. }*re-Classical Architecture, up to 
r. 700 Bc (i.e. older than the classical or 
Hellenic A. of Greece, the first chissicnl 
period in Europe). Before 700 lu’ 
buildings of some pretensions had been 
erected in W. Asia—including Mesopo¬ 
tamia, Persia, and part/S of India - and in 
Egypt, Grtiicce, and the Aegean Ts. 

(la) III Ancient Egvtit, because life on 
earth was regarded as no more than a 


preliminary to the future life, dwbUiug^ 
houses of all classes were constructed of 
relatively impermanent materials, and 
hardly any have survived to-day: 
whereas temples and tombs were built 
to hist, as indeed they have done, for 
thousands of years. In the limitod space 
here available, only temples can be men¬ 
tioned, though it may be remarked that 
the numerous and imposing pyramids 
(q.v.) had their origin in a primitive form 
of tomb called a mastaba (q.v.). Anct 
Egyptian A. dates from at least 4000 bc to 
c- 30 BO, when Egypt became a Horn. prov. 
(See Egyptian Architectuiue ; after 7th 
cent. AD, sec Muslim Abohitbcture.) 
Although Egypt was occupied for cents, 
by Assyrians, Persians, and Greeks before 
its conquest by the Romans, its A. 
retained distinctive national features 
throughout. The temples were mostly 
built of graulU' (see. also Obelisk), with 
w'alls which wei’e ‘battered* (i.e. tapered 
slightly as they rose), squat and clumsy 
columns, and flat roofs. Arches were 
hardly ever used, though the principle of 
the arch was known. Tlie chief temph^s 
in Egj'pt are the temple of the Sphinx at 
Giza, at least fourth mUlennium Bc; the 
group of temples at Karnak, c. 2466 bo 
onwards; and the single temjiles at 
Abydos, 1350-1330 Bc; Abu Simbel, 1330 
bo; Kdfii, 237 !«•; Philae; and Bendera, 
See E. Bell, The Architeciure of Ancient 
Egypt, 1915; Sir W. F. Petrie, Egyptian 
Architecture, 1938; 11. Plommer, Ancient 
and Classical Architecture, 1956. 

(lb) In W. Asia the hist, of early A. 
is eoinplicatod by changes of dynasty 
(srr Babylonia, Assyria, Persia). The 
3 stages arc generally described as Baby¬ 
lonian (c. 2630-1275 Bc), Assyrian (1275- 
538 BC), and Persian (538-331 Bc). 
From the 7th cent. ai> all these ooiuitries 
of the Middle E.. os well as the neighbour¬ 
ing portions of Asia Minor previously 
forming the Ilittite Empire (q.v.), were 
occupied by the Muslim Arabs (sec 
Muslim ARcniTKcruRE). 

The large wailed city of Babylon (q.v.), 
which became the cap. r. 2000 bo, con¬ 
tained many fine palaces of brick, faced 
with glazed bricks; also numerous 
temples; but hardly anything now sur¬ 
vives. The chief buildings of the 
Assyrian era were huge palaces in 
diminishing stages. Arches, but not 
columns, were used in these buildings. 
The chief palaces, now all in ruins, are at 
Nimrud, 9th cent, bc; Khorsabad, 722- 
705 bo; and Nineveh, 7th cent. bc. In 
the Persian period, and tlierefore con¬ 
temporary with classical Gk A., the chief 
surviving buildings aie the ruined 
palaces of t^yrus at Pasagardae, of 
Darius and Xerxes at Persepolia. of 
Xerxes and Artaxerxes at Susa. Tliey 
had flat roofs of timber, carried on tall 
slender stone columns. See E. Bell. 
Early Architecture in Weeiem Asia, 1924, 
and Plommer, op. cit., 1956, 

(l c) In the Aepenu (including Crete and 
parts of Greece) there w'hs an advanced 
civilisation long before the classical or 
Hellenic period began c. 700 bo. It is 
commonly described as the Aegean 
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period, and includes the famous Palace 
of Minos at Knossos in Crete (q.v.) as 
well as the important fortified palaces at 
Tiryns (q.v.) and Mycenae (q.v.) on the 
mainland. Although there is evidence 
of civilisation in the Aecrean area as early 
as 3000 BC, the first palaces at Knossos 
and Phaestos in Crete were built c. 2000 
BC, and restored or rebuilt after damage 
by earthquake and fli*e a few cents, later. 
About 1400 BC Mycenae, which had long 
been prosperous and strong, attacked 
(.’rete and became the chief power in the 
Aegean, until the Dorians invaded 
Greece from the N. c. 1100-1000 bc. It 
is impossible to assign accurate dates for 
the palaces at Knossos. Mycenae, and 
Tirjms; for in each case their construction 
lasted over cents., and at Knossos perhaps 
a thousand years. There tiio chief 
interest lies in the impressive sequence of 
rooms and staircases, the elaborate 
drainage system, and the coloured mural 
decorations. At Mycenae the fortified 
palace contains the wonderful domed 
tomb, 50 ft in diameter, commonly but 
incorrectly called the ‘ Treasury of 
Atreus' (c. 1185 bc), and the ‘Lion Gate* 
(c. 1200 bc). Here, iis in the colossal 
walls of Tiryns, the huge blocks of 
‘cyclopean’ masonry are astounding. 
It is now confirmed that there was 
frequent contact between these ‘sea 
people* of the Aegean and the anct 
Kgryptians. See E. Bell, Pre-lIcUenic 
ArchiieHure of the Aegean^ 19‘26, and 
J. I). S. Pendlebury, Handbook to the 
Palace of Minos, Knossos, 1955. 

2. Greece, (."lassical or Hellenic Gk 
A. began c, 700 b(% and lusted until the 
Horn, occupation of Gre<»ce in 146 bc; 
but its later stages, from the death of 
Alexander the Great in 323 bo until 146 
BC% are now generally described as ‘ Hellen¬ 
istic* or ‘ Graeco-Roman.' The so-calJed 
‘Golden Age’ of Greece occurred in the 
5th cent, bc, and all the finest buildings 
were erected between 480 bc and 323 bo. 
These buildings comprised temples, 
theatres, sepulchral and other monu¬ 
ments, formal colonnades {stone), and 
dwelling-houses, but hardly any palaces. 
Theatres and houses are dealt with under 
those hciadiugs, leaving temples ns the 
chief buildings to be described here. 

Gk temples are classified in sov. 
different ways; (i) according to the type 
of column or ‘order’ used (see ORnK!t.s 
OF Architectuke). There were throe 
orders—Doric, Ionic, and C’orintliian—of 
which the third was seldom used in Greece; 
(ii) according to the number of columns iu 
a row at the end of the temple, i.e. 
distylo (2), tetrastyle (4), hex^istyle (6), 
octastylo (8), occasionally nonastyle (9), 
and decflstyle (10 columns); (ili) according 
to the arrangements of columns around 
the buildings: peripteral if one range of 
columns, dipteral if two ranges, and a few 
other variations. The temples varied 
greatly in size, from a very small one at 
Rhamnus measuring only 21 by 35 ft | 
overall, to the temple of Apollo at Miletos 
measuring 388 by 194 ft, including j 
its surrounding columns and platform. 
At Epidauros is an unusual circular I 
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temple or tholoa. Whatever the arrange¬ 
ment of surrounding columns, the temple 
proper included a chamber or shrine 
(naos) containing a statue of the god or 
goddess to whom it was dedicated; and 
usually a poaticum or epimxoa (often 
servlug as the opisthotUnnoa or treasury) 
behind the naoa, and a portico or pronaoa 
in front of it. There were no windows In 
the walls, and it is unknown whether, in 
any temples, light was admitted through 
transparent tiles in the roofs. Those 
roofs were low in pitch, made of timber, 
and covered with tiles of clay or marble. 
The walls, colmuns, and lintels were 
either of the beautiful Pentelic or other 
marbles easily obtainable in Greece, or of 
limestone or sandstone; but the design 
of these stone buildings is derived from 
much earlier buildings of timber-framing. 

Especially in the Parthenon (q.v.) at 
Athens—the most beautiful and highly 
finished temple of all—groat ingenuity 
was shown in correcting optical illusions 
by means of subtle refinements, e.g. in 
providing a delicate convex curvature 
(entasis) to the tapered columns so that 
their tapering should not appear concave, 
and a similar subtle curvature to the 
platform of steps upon which the columns 
rest/Od. Besides the numerous temples 
iu Greece itself, there were many others 
in Sicily and S. Italy, where the various 
Gk colonies were collectively known as 
Magna Graocia. These are mentioned in 
the article Italian Alien iteci'Uke. 
Following are the prln. temples iu 

Greece and Asia Minor, with their dates: 

Doric 

Olympia, the Heraion c. 640 bo 

Klcusis, Temple of the 

Mysteries 7th-6tli cents, no 

Corinth, Temple of Apollo c. 625 ur 

Rliamnus, Temple of Themis c. 510 bo 

Aegina, Temple of Aphaia c. 490 bo 

Olympia, Temple of Zeus r. 460 bc 

Delos, Temple of Apollo c. 450 bc 

Athens, the Parthenon 44 7-432 BC 
Athens, the Theseion c. 428 bc 

Sunlum, Temple of l^ostddon r. 425 bo 
Bussae, Temple of Apollo 

Epicurius * c. 420 no 

Epidauros, the Tholos 360 330 bo 

(' Also Ionic and doriuihinn) 

Ionic 


Ephesus, older Temple of 


Artemis 

r. 560 

BO 

Samos, Temple of Hera 

c. 500 

BO 

Athens, Temple on the Ilissns 

c. 450 BO 

Athens, Temple of Nike 



Apteros 

r. 425 

BO 

Athens, the Erechtheiou 

r 421 

BC 

Ephesus, later Temple of 



Artemis 

r. 356 

BO 

Priene, Temple of Athena 



Polios 

r. 335 

BO 

Miletus, Temple of Apollo 



Didymoeus 

c. 330 

B(' 

Corinthian 



Athens, the Olympioion 

r. 170 

HO 


Besides temples, mention must be made 
of the prin, theatres, especially that at 
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Epidauros (c. 330 bo) and tha theatre of 
Dionysos at Athens (c. 840 bo); of the 
enormous stadium at Atliens, holdingr 
70,000 persons and in 1890 restored from 
ruin to its former grandeur; of the Propy- 
laea or formal entrance gateway to tlie 
Acropolis at Athens (437-432 Bc); of the 
dainty little monument of Lysikrates 
(335 BC) and the Tower of the Winds 
<c. 50 Bc), both in Athens; and also of the 
raagniltoent Btoa of Attains (c. 160 bc), 
recently restored, in Athens. 

(For the names and works of Gk 
architects see Callicrates; Dino- 
(tiatkh; Ictinus; Mnehiclks.) During 
the Middle Ages and until the early 19th 
cent, the only notable buildings erected in 
Cireoce were Byzantine cliurches and mon¬ 
asteries in and around Athens, and at 
Daphni, Mistra, and Stiris (see ‘4* below). 
See E. Bell, Hellenic ArchiteciurCy 1920; 
D. S. Robertson, Greek and Roman 
Archileciurct 1929; W. B. Dinsmoor, The 
Archite-ciure of Ancient Greece (3rd ed.), 
1950: 11. JMoinnuT, Ambient and Classical 
A rrh i tecture, 1950. 

3. Rtruscan and Roman. The earliest 
It. A. is commonly called ‘Etruscan’ 
after the Etruscan tribes which occupied 
the (list, of Etruria, approximately 
between the rivs. Amo and Tiber on the 
SW. side of the Apennines and between 
the cities of Rome and Floreiice. The 
frfigrnentary remains of Etruscan A. are, 
however, distributed over a wider area 
extending N. of the Arno; and their dates 
are uncertain. Although tlie Etmscans 
may have entered Italy os early as 1000 
BC, i)ossibly from Asia Minor, most of 
their scanty A. must he attributed to a 
much laUir date, and the end of the 
Etruscan period in A. is generally dated 
at c. 100 BC, centuries after the legendary 
but probable foundation of Rome in 
753 IK'. Ktrus<;an A. is therefore synony¬ 
mous with ‘early Rom.’ or ‘early It.’ 
A. (see Italian Arciutecicke). 

Ah remarked abov(\ Gk colonies w^ero 
estai). around the coasts of Sicily and 
S. Italy during the 8th-6th cents. BC, 
and the inthience of Greece is very 
apparent in Etruscan buildings. The 
invention of the arcdi, once ascribed to the 
Etruscans, is now known to he much 
older than any Etruscan examples yet 
discovered. Some of the early tombs, 
hewn out of solid rock, I'cnresont the 
interiors of timber houses; and from tliese 
it is possible to infer the a])pearuiice and 
oonstruction of Etruscan dwellings (e.g. 
in a tomb at (’orneto), wliile in another 
tomb at Gerveteri tliem is a primitive 
representation of the Gk Doric Order. 

It is only in their temples that the 
Etruscans stnun to have mached any 
tolerable standard of A., but even of those 
no examples survive. In some respects 
they ri^seinblod Gk Doric temples, but 
they were usually square^ on plan, and 
wore mainly constructed of wooden posts, 
beams, and rafters, covered witli elaborate 
hut crude casings of terra-cotta. From 
Hiirvivlng portions of these casings, and 
the descriptions in the books of Vitruvhis 
(q.v.), it has btnm possible to rcH?onstruct, 
full-size, an Etruscan temple of the 3rd 


cent. BO, formeidy at Alatri and now In the 
garden of the Etruscan Museum in the 
Villa Giulia, Rome, which also contains 
an anct terra-cotta model of the temple 
at Lanuvlum, 6th cent. bc. The Alatri 
temple is square, vdth a portico of only 
two columns at each end, richly modelled 
terra-cotta friezes and cornioes, no 
windows, and a pedimented roof of low 
pitch, llie columns are a rustic form of 
Doric, without flutings: the type which 
Vitruvius christened the ‘Tuscan Order.’ 

The transition from ‘Etruscan’ to 
‘Roman’ A. is imperceptible, but may be 
dated at c. 100 bc, by which time Greece 
had become a Rom. prov. (146 BC). 
Thus Rom. A. is largely a product of the 
Gk tradition, grafted on to a native 
Etruscan tradition which was itself 
mainly Gk; but, in the vigorous hands of 
later Romans, a distinctive Rom. style of 
A. was created, and soon it spread all ovei* 
the empire. 

In contrast with the ‘traboated’ A. of 
the Greeks (Lat. trcd}8, a beam), where all 
the weight of a building was carried over 
openings by lintels or horizontal beams, 
the Romans, from the outset, favoured 
‘arcuated’ construction, where arches 
took the pla(5e of beams over openings 
whenever possible. The Romans, how¬ 
ever, did not entirely discard the Gk 
‘ orders ’—consisting of standardised 
colunms supporting a standard arrange¬ 
ment of beams (the *entablatui*e’)—but 
used them mainly as ornamental rather 
than structural features, e.g. not only in 
imposing porticos at the entrance to 
temples, but even as imnecessary surface 
decorations on the exterior or interior of 
buildings. A notable example is the 
Colosseum at Rome, where the vast 
structure consists of tiers of massive 
arches, to which the tiers of added orders 
give no additional strength. Though tlie 
Romans used all three Gk orders— 
Doric, Ionic, and ('orinthian—in modi- 
fled form, they favoured the richest of all, 
the Corinthian, which had been least 
popular with the Greeks. 

Arches wore invariably semicircular, 
whether of stone or of brick. Much 
daring, novel, and imposing construotioii 
was effected by the use of concrete, of 
which pozzolana (a volcanic ash) was an 
important ingrt^dient. With tins new 
material great vaults and domes were 
erected; but travertine stone was also 
lai^oly used in Rome, and marble wsus 
imported in later years for the prin. 
public buildings. A imique and oom- 
lirehensive account of Rom. architectural 
design and construction in the early years 
of the empire is given by Vitruvius (q.v.). 

Besides erecting temples, theatres, and 
certain other types of building already 
developed by tlie Greeks, the Romans 
introduced many new types: e.g. amphi¬ 
theatres (q.v.), public batliing estabs. 
(thermae (q.v.)), basilicas (q.v.), apartment 
houses or ‘flats,* especially in Rome and 
Ostia (see Hoithic), enormous palaces for 
the emperors (ospoeially on the Palatine 
in Rome and at Spalato in Dalmatia), 
triumphal arches, and—in later years— 
Christian churches. 
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No lees than 400 temples are said to 
hare existed in Homo Itselt in the 4th 
cent. AD, when the pop. is computed to 
have reached a million. Some of then» 
were surrounded by a peristyle of free* 
standing columns, as in Gk temples. 
Some others had the surroundirijp columns 
partly built into tho side-walls (as at the 
MaiBon Carrie at Nlmes). The prin. 
examples in the city of Home are the 
temples of Fortuna Virilis {c. 40 Br); 
Mars Ultor (2 bcO; ('onooi»d (7 bc-ad 10); 
Castor and Pollux (ad 6 ); Vespasian 
(r. AD 80); Venus and Rome (ad 135); 
Antoninus and Faustina (ad 141); and 
Saturn (r. ad 320). In Romo are also 
the circulai’ temples of Vesta (ad 205) 
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mausoleum of Augustus (c. 25 BC, 220 ft 
diameter) is in a ruinous condition. 

The secular basilicas are described else¬ 
where (see Basilica); and the basilican 
churches, erected after Constantine 
granted toleration to Christianity in ad 
313, are dealt with below. 

All the buildings mentioned (except the 
temple of Tivoli) are in Rome itself, and 
were erected before Constantine’s removal 
of the cap. of tho Rom. Empire to 
Byzantium (Constantinople, now Istan¬ 
bul) in ad 324. For Korn, buildings 
el8<^where see Enolisii, Fhknch, Of.r- 
MAN, Italian, Spanish Ahciiitkctitrk; 
also Athkns; Baalhkk: Palmyra; 
Temple (al Jerusalem); Timcad. For 
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and the huge Pantheon (27 ik- ad 124). 
At Tivoli, near Rome, is tlie circular 
temple of Vesta (e. 80 b(’). 

The enormous thermae or bathing 
estabs. served as popular clubs or recrea¬ 
tion c*entres, including gymneisia and 
libraries as well as baths. The chief 
examples, all in Home itself, are tho 
baths of C'aracalla (ad 212-35) and 
Piociletian (ad 302). The only anct 
theatre in Rome is that of Marcellus 
(23-13 BC); and the only amphitheatre is 
the magnificent C’olossoum or Flavian 
Amphitheatre (ad 70-82), whlcli had 
seating accommodation for 80,000 spec¬ 
tators. Of seven great circuses in the 
city none remain; but the site of the 
Circus Maximus is open, and enables one 
to realise the vast size of a building that 
held 250,000 persons. The sur^ving 
triumphal arches in Rome are those of 
Titus, AD 82; Septimius Severus, ad 203; 
and Constantine, e. ad 315. Trajan's 
famous column was erected in ad 112 . 
The best preserved tombs are the great 
circular mausolea of Hadrian (r. ad 135, 
240 ft diameter, now called tho ‘Ctisile at 
S. Angelo’); and of Caecilia Motella 
(c. 20 BC, 94 ft diameter); but tlm 


Rom. arcliiteets ser Apollodoiuts ; 
Architect; Vitki-vith. JSee W. J. 
Andcraon, R. P. Spiers, T. Ashby, 
Architecture of Ancient Home.^ 1927; I). S. 
Rob(*i*tsf)n, Greek and Roman Architechire, 
1929; H. Plommer, Ancient and Classical 
Architecture, 1956. 

4. Early Christian and Byzantine. 
Although tho Rom. Empire maintained 
some sort of an existence long after Con¬ 
stantine transferred the cap. from Rome 
to Byzantium in ad 324, that date really 
marks the end of Rom. A. (Constantine 
having officially reco^iised (’hristianlty 
by the Edict of Milan in 313, a number of 
basilican churches were erected—mainly 
in Rome—between e. 330 and 340; and 
very little other building took place in 
tho city. It is for that reason that the 
name 'Early Christian’ is given to the 
period from c. 330 to tho cstab. of the 
Lombard kingdom of Italy in 568. Then 
the ‘Lombard style’ of A. was created, 
afterwards becoming tho first phase of 
' Romanesque ’ A. 

The reason why no notable cburchos 
older than Constantine’s day survive is that 
the first C'Jhrlstians had to worshifi in Boon'it 
because of persecution. Their meetings 
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wore held either in private houses or in 
catacombs (q.v.) outside Rome. 

The basilican churches founded In and 
around Home in Constantine’s day and 
shortly afterwards Include some of the 
most famous shrines of W. Cluistondom. 
Amoiiff 80 V. which have been entirely 
rebuilt was the prront oriprinal basilica of 
Ht Peter’s, 330. Most of the others 
ha%’e been mnch altered; so that the 
typical exajnpJe of Karly (Hiristian A. in 
Home is now St Paul’s-without-the- 
WalJs, destroyed by fire in 1823 and then 
c'oinpletely i*ebnilt in its origiiml form. 
Most of these chiirchtis are mentioned 


examples of Early Christian churches in 
Engiandy France, and Spain are men¬ 
tioned in the articles Engush, French, 
Spanish Architecture. 

Bavenna possesses two interesting 
basilicas of rather later date than most of 
those in Rome: S. ApoUinare Nuovo, 
493-525, and S. Apolfinare in Classe, 
534-9; both containing fine mosaics 
and both erected by Theodoric, the 
Gotlilc king of Italy. At the same time 
wore erected, by Justinian the Byzantine 
emperor, the remarkable group of churches 
which are the chief masterpieces of the 
Byzantine style. The largest and moat 
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under Itali vn AH<'111TF.('TTUu: 

They nsiuilly eoinprise mi aisled nave, 
Kopaniti'd from each of its flanking aisles 
by a row of coluniufi, generally I'orinthian 
aiud often rifled from older buildings; 
round-h(;aded windows in the wall above 
them, to light the interior; an apse at the 
K. end; and a narthex or vestibule at 
the W. end (we Chukch). Thus, except 
for the general ])lan, they present no new 
Htructural or architw^turul foatun'ts; but 
the plan is important, for it was the 
am'cstor of the great inediovul ehiirehes 
all over Eurojie. Abreast of these 
basilican churches some round ehnrches 
were also erected: in Homo S. t'ostanza. 
330; the Baptisters" of Constantine, 430- 
440; S. atcfaiio Hotondo, r, 470; and, at 
Noirera, the Baptistery, 350. 

Meanwhile Constantine had built some 
eliurches in his new cap. at Byzantium 
(‘Constantinople’), one of which was 
S. Sophia, destined to be rebuilt on a 
grand scale two cents. laUn’; also the 
Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem. 
330, on the basilican plan. The few’ 


famous is St So])liia at ('onstantinoplo 
which he rebuilt in 532 7. It was 
designed by Anthemius of TraUos (q.v.) 
and Isodonis of Miletus (q.v.): and 
bcHuime a mosque after Constantinople 
w’us captured by the Turks in 1453, when 
the tall minarets were added (.irr Muslim 
A uriiiTEUTi RK). In the same city are 
the domed Byzantine churches of St 
SeiuriuH and St Bacchus, 527; St Irene, 
740; St Saviour-in-the-Chora, e. 1050; 
and St Theodore, c. 1100, At Ravenna 
Justinian bnllt the small but wonderful 
(K^tagonal domed church of St Vitale, 
520 47. Much later is St Mark’s at 
Venice, 1042-71, which as seen from the 
side appears Gothic rather than 
Byzantine, hecause of florid later addi¬ 
tions, but intemully is a noble example of 
Byzantine domed roofing, clothed with 
rich mosaics. Not far from Venice are 
the beautiful cathedrals at Parenzo in 
Istrla (535-43) and Grado in Venotia 
(571-80), but thf'so are mainly baallican 
in form. 

The Byzantine style was adopted 
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throufirhotit the countries of K. Europe 
and the Near K., whoso religrlon was ruled 
by the Orthodox or Gk Church; so that 
Byzantine churches are found in Greece 
and Syria, and Byzantine domes spread 
into Russia (see Russian Architecture). 
In Greece there are sev. tiny but interest¬ 
ing: domed Byzantine churches of the 
9th~13th cents, at Athens; and Jargror 
exaniT)les at Daphni, Mistra, Salonica, 
and Stiris. 

The outstanding feature of Byzantine 
A. in all its phases is tlie prominence friven 
to the dome in contrast to the simple 
sloping: wooden roof of the Early Christian 


was placed a new feature, the ‘dosseret* 
(q.v.), a block from which rose the arches, 
which, as in Rom. work, were always 
8emiciix3ular. Columns, usually of mar¬ 
ble, were strengrthened agrainst earth¬ 
quakes by bronze annulets. See ( 
Diehl, Alamiel d*art liyzmdin, 1910: 
O. M. Dalton, Byzantine Art, 1911, and 
Bofit Christian Art 1926; T. G. Jtwrksmi. 
Byzantine and Romanesque Arehiteeture 
(2 vols.), 1920; .1. A. Hamilton, Byzantine 
Architeciure, 2nd eel.. lOofi. 

Romanesque. The term ‘ Homan- 
esqtic’ has been applied for more than a 
cent, to the style of A. which, in most 
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basilica. At St Sophia, Constantinople, 
the g:reat central dome is buttressed by 
semi-domes. The dome was used, in 
Rom. A., on circular huildin^fs; lint 
Byzantine domes K:erierully rise from 
square bases, the transition from square 
to circle being: effected by means of 
‘ pendentives ’ {sec Dome, 1’emikntive). 
Hence the typb^al plan of a Byzantine or 
‘Gk Orthodox’ chui'ch is a '(Jk cross,’ 
i.e. a central (dfirned) space with 
four short arms; wdiereas the typicnl plan 
of a larKO Rom. (’atholic church is a 
* Lai. cross,* i.e. a long: nave wdth Mhoi*Ua* 
arms for the cliancel and the two trail- 
scfits, arisink from the jilan of the Early 
f 'hrlstian basilica, with transepts added. 
Brickwork and concrete were the materials 
chiefly used, covered internally with 
mosaics. The Horn. (.’orinthian capital was 
modified into a convex shape, and the 
foliage carved on it was either ‘wind¬ 
blown’ in character or was decorated 
with new forms of ornament. Abov«^ it 


European countries, followed th(^ collapw^ 
of the a,net Horn. lOnipirc and preceded 
the introduction of the Gothic style, 
c. 1200. Nowadays it is held to imiude 
the so-called ‘Lomhardic’ and ‘ Hticnish * 
styles us W’ell as the familiar labels of 
‘Saxon’ and ‘Norman’ ajiplicd to Enk- 
Itonianosqne biiildinks {see Enijlish 
AuGHiTEGTruF:). It is iini»ortunt to 
define its Jiistorical and kCokJ'aphical 
limits. These were not confined to 
‘ HornaniHed Europe,’ as one famous 
dictionary asserts, for one finds a few 
Homuuesque huildinks in Scandinavia 
(see SUANIHNAVIAN ARCiiiTKiTr HE) and 
Poland, whhii were never Hoinanised: 
wiicreas in SK. Europe, which was 
Homanised, the Byzantine style was 
followed (see BrzANTiNE Ar(’iute(tukeK 
It is more correct to state that Hoinan- 
08 (iue was used in the countries of Europe 
where the Rom. (’atholie Ghureh pre¬ 
vailed, while Byzantine was adoptea In 
countries wdicre the Orthodox or Gk 
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Church wa<i supreme. The latter group 
included modern Turkey (In part), 
Clreece, Bulgaria, Kumania, and Russia. 
The Catholic countries Included all W. 
and central Slurope, Scandinavia, Hun¬ 
gary, and Poland; but the S, part of 
Spain, as well as much of Turkey, was 
under Muslim rule for most of the 
Homanesque period (see Muslim Archi- 
TUCTUIiK). 

A description of the prin. Komanesque 
buildings and their distinctive national 
chaiaoteristios will be found under the 
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articles on the A. of the various countries 
concerned {sec Beujian, Knolish, 
Frkn(’h, (Jerman, Irish, Italian, 
Scandinavian, Scotimsh, Sranihh 
AR(TIItkctukk); and liere it is only 
lUM'ossary to deseribe tlie general charac- 
teristics of the style. 

Wliile it is true that all Romanesque 
A. is a natural development from aiict 
liom. or classical A., there was a period, 
(‘oininonly called the ‘Dark Ages'— 
between the eoUupso of the Rom. Empire 
in the 5th eont. and the reign of (’harle- 
iiiagtu* in the 9th“~-whon a form of Rom. 
A. still persisted but w'hen Romanesque 
had hardly matured, lii Italy this was 
the ‘Early (.‘hristian’ period {see 4); in 
Eugland and Franco there are a few 
ehurches which could be similarly 
classified; iu Spain tliere was a ‘Visi- 
gothic’ style {see Svanihh Architecture). 
The oldest buildings that can properly be 
called Romanesque are found in Italy: 


e.g. St Pietro, TosoaneUa; 8t Maria iu 
Cosmedln, and St Giorgio in Velabro, 
both in Rome; parts of St Ambrogio, 
Milan; and Torcello Cathedral. All 
these are of the 8th-9th cents., and have 
been called ‘Lombardic’ because Lom¬ 
bard Jtings ruled Italy from 568 to 774, 
their cap. being at Milan. Charlemagne 
became Holy Rom. Emperor in 800; and 
his cathedral (706-804) at Aachen in 
Germany is the first important Roman¬ 
esque buildinf? iu N. Europe. Thus the 
historical limits of Romanesque A. may 
be set from c. 800 to the beginning of 
Gothic A. c. 1200. 

This period of four cents, was the great 
age of European monosticism. The 
Benedictine Order was founded iu Italy 
in the 6th cent., but its chief buildings 
were of later date and of Romanesque 
character. During the period 900-1100 
the Benedictines were followed in due 
course by the Cluniac, Cistercian, Augua- 
tinian, Premonstratensian, and Car¬ 
thusian Orders (sec Monastery). The 
11th and 12th cents, also saw great 
activity in castle-building, and the science 
of military A. developed rapidly as the 
result of warlike contacts with the 
‘Saracens’ during the Crusades (see 
Cahtle). The nrchitiwtural work of the 
Unmunesqne period therefore consists 
almost exclusively of monasteries, cathe¬ 
drals, parish churches, and castlea. Very 
few domestic buildings have survived, for 
there was hardly any middle class between 
the feudal lord in his castle and the com¬ 
mon people in their wretched hovels. In 
England the so-called ‘Jews’ Houses’ at 
Lincoln arc a rare (*xception {sec House). 

From the aiict Rom. tradition the 
Homaiiosque architects adopted c^^rtain 
features: tlie somicircnlar arch, the 
groined cross-vault {see Vault), and even 
a modified and debused form of the 
C'oriiithiaii column with its cai>ital of acan¬ 
thus leaves. Occasionally, in early days, 
they used carved fragments of antique 
buildings. Tliey made one important 
advance upon Rom. structural methods, 
in balancing the thrust of heavy vaults 
and domes by means of buttresses, and 
in substituting, for the thick vaults used 
by tlie Homans, a much thinner web 
supported on curved stone ribs. 

Romanesque churclies generally fol¬ 
lowed the basilican plan, with aisles and 
an apse; but transepts were often added, 
and sometimes the aisles were continued 
around the apse to form an ambulatory. 
Towers were now popular, the campanile 
(q.v.) having been invented cents, earlier, 
and Rome contains sev. graceful examples 
while the chUT*cheH of the Rhineland 
bristle with gabled towers, and at Somp- 
ting in iSus8e.x is a small tower of the same 
remarkable type (11th cent.). Numerous 
circular churches, too, were built during 
this pei’iod: based upon the precedent of 
the Early Oliristian baptisteiT* and thus 
ultimately derived from anct Rom. 
tempH« and tombs. The Knights Temp¬ 
lars built four circular churclu^ m 
England, taking as their model the 
Ghurcdi of the Holy Sepulchre in Jeru¬ 
salem, originally founded by Gonstautine. 
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ArcadinR (i.e. rows of eexnioircular arches, 
sometimes iiiterlacinic) was freely used as 
decoration on the towers, the walls, and 
even the interiors of churches. Windows 
were comparatively narrow, and rmmd- 
headcd. Doors also had round ai*che8 
over them, the tynipanuni (i.e. the space 
between the lintel of the doorway and the 
arch) being usually carved. The jambs 
or sides of the doorway vvei*e decorated 
with crude and often grotesque carved 
mouldings (see Mouldinus), and small 
shafts were nxiessed in them. The roofs 
of Romanesque chuicht's were steep in 
N. Europe, whether the building was 
vaulted or not; but of iniieh lower plt<*h 
in Italy, where the simple tiled roof of tht‘ 
Early Christian btisUiea was followed us 
an example. A certain amount of didac¬ 
tic religious wall-TJaiuting has survived; 
also some examples of Romanesque 
stained glass, e.g. at Canterbury. Per¬ 
haps the finest works of PomanesqTie 
craftsmen are the bronze tloors of llikk‘s- 
heim Cathedral in (ierniany, wrought 
in 10ir)'“22. iSev A. K. Porter, Medirval 
Architecture (2 vols.), 1909; W. H. Lethaby, 
Medieval Art (2iul cd.), 1912; T. <i. 
Jackson, By::antine and liomnnesque 
Architecture (2 vtds.), 192(C C. T. Hivoira, 
JA)Tnbardic Architecture (2nd Eng. ed., 2 
vols.), 19,13: A. W. tvlapharn, liomanesqm 
Architecture in h'cMern hJurope, 1930. 
(See aUo bibliography at end of English 
AltCHITKCTrUE.) 

6 . (Hothic. (iothic was the archi¬ 
tectural style used in certain eountries of 
Europe from the end of the Roman¬ 
esque period, c. 1200, to the advent of (lu? 
Renaissance movement—in the l.'ith 
cent, in Italy, in the 10th cemt. elsewhere. 
Although the term ‘ Gothic' is used R>-day, 
as it has been for a hundred years, to 
des<!ribo a style which is univei-sally 
regarded as splendid and beautiful, one 
must remember that it was originally 
applied simply <is a term of contempt f>r 
a nickname, like ‘ Quaker' or * Tory'; and 
was so used in the time of Wren (late 
17th and early 18th cent.). At that 
date it was erroneously believed that the 
destruction of the classical monuments of 
Home was due to the savage and bar¬ 
barous Goths who sacked the city on five 
occasions during the .5th and 6th cents. 
A similar meaning is attached to the term 
'Vandals'—the Vandals being another 
savage race who sacked Rome in 

Yet, 08 Gibbon (q.v.) pointed out 
nearly two hmidred years ago, innruiidcrs 
of this type could not ]>o8sihly have 
destroyed such massive stnicturoa, their 
opportunitit^s being limited to portable 
loot; and the state of ruin into wdiicli 
these great buildings fell wtis duo to the 
ravages of the weather, to oemts. of 
neglect, and to their use as a convenient 
quarry throughout the Middle Ages and 
even in later times. Moreover the 
Goths never produced any definite A. of 
their own; so that to describe medieval 
A. as ‘Gothic’ was, in fact, absimd. See 
M. S. PriggH, OothB arui Vandals, 1952. 

In the 17th cent., when the term was first 
used, medieval A. wfis considered by con¬ 
noisseurs to be uncouth and barbarous; 


hence it was christened ‘ Gothic ’ because 
the Goths were regarded, quite rightly, 
as barbarous. 

Gothic A. was essentially the style of 
the Catholic eountries of Europe listed 
above, including Hungary and Poland; 
but It was also carried to Cj'^prus, Malta, 
and Palestine by the ('rnRadei*8 and their 
HUC(iessor8 in the Mediterranean. It was 
used for all 8e<!ular Iniildiugs, and even 
for a few synagogues, ns well as for 
cathedrals, cliurches, and monasteries. 
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An (‘xample of florid Gothic 
airchitecture in Spain. 


Tim date of its Ingiimings may t)e wifely 
phu;ed at c. P200 in all countries; but the 
date of its end varies acijording to th<5 
length of time that the new ideas of 
the Renaissance to<»k Ut inflnen<*e aiThi- 
teetural fashions -as early as c. 1429 in 
Italy, the cradle of the movement; as kite 
as r. 1540 or c. 1550 in England and N\\\ 
Europe. Gothic* A. attained its highest 
excollenc'e in FrancMi and England. lr» 
Gernuiny, Helgium, Holland, Spain, and 
Switzeriarul it was laigely borrowed from 
one of those two countries, iwpeeinlly from 
France. In Italy, IxxMinse of the stroigth 
of the ehissical Rom. tradition, it never 
rtfuched so high a level; and, for the same 
reason, it quickly sueemmbed to the 
Renaissance, wliich was itmdf a return to 
that tradition. For a description of the 
national characteristics of Gothic in 
various countries sec Rkloian and 
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Butoh, Enox^wh, French, German, 
Irish, Italian, Hcandinavxan, Scot¬ 
tish, Spanish Arohitkotcre. 

In th« article Amkric:an Arciutkctttthk 
is mentioned a (Jothic church in Vlixinlu, 
l/.S.A., built in 163‘2. This is a very 
t>elutea exampht of Gothic!, but is nearly 
coiitomporar>" with two Enjf. examples— 
the church of Ht John at Goods, 1624, and 
the mHtfniftcent fan-vaulted staircase at 
( hrlst (’hurch, Oxford, 1640. Thedomin- 
utiuK feature of Gothic A. at all its staKos 
jind in all the countries mentioned is the 
pointed arch, which was tirst used in 
KiiKlaiid at Fountains Abbey, Yorks, 
r. 1 iSf), but had been used in Franco some 
yiMirs earlier, l.’p to coiniuiratively 
nK'cnt tun^^s some scholnrs attributed 
the oriw:iii of this feature to the shape 
produced b>' interlacinj? of semicircular 
arches in sm arcade; but now the invention 
of the pointed arch is universally ascribed 
to the Middle K., where it was used on a 
Jaixe scale ii» the jsrreat mosques of 
Sanmrra in Iraq <inid 0th cent.) and Ibn 
I'ulun at ('airo (876-0, ,vrr MrsLiM 
AR(qnTi:ci'rHK); but even that is not the 
iM^ffitiriiciK of the story, for rjfiintod arches 
of the 6th cent, have been f(»und in Syria. 
'Phe idtui may well have been brouffht to 
l-'ranee and Frif^land by the ('rusaclers. 

The pointed arch is, however, important 
as somethinpr more than a shape: its 
iiitrodurtioii enabled Gothic builders to 
solve many problems, and tlnis to develop 
th(‘ elaborate ami hiprhly scientifle system 
of vaulting: and buttressing: which is the 
r<*al biusis of Gothic A., ditTerentiutiuK 
it from the heavier Uomoiiesttuo (srr 
V xiq.TiNCJ). 'Phis i»ro('ess of <*hunRo 
lasted, in all. over a ]>eriod of about half 
a cent., from c. 1!,')() to r. 1200. and is 
called the* ‘Transitioiial’ perio<l: there¬ 
after mature ami fully lledRcd Gothic 
caim* Into being:, c. 1200. 

One result of the inuu’oved system of 
vaulting: ami buttivsHing: was an iiUTease 
of window artvi, in the walls between 
hnttivsH<*s, btH'ause these walls no longrer 
had to carry the main weight of the roof, 
so could he thinner and could be pierced 
xvith irT»punlty. The pointed arch was 
now used over window^a, and tht»8e 
‘lancet’ window's were grouped in twos or 
threes under an enclosing arch, the 
remaining enclosed space heitig pierced 
xx'itli Humll ein?ular openings. Then the 
stom‘wa)rk between all the various win¬ 
dows and openings (‘lights’) in the gnuip 
was reduced to slender stone bars (‘mul- 
lions*), and the whole enclosed group of 
‘lights’ became a single window’, the 
upper port ion witliin the arch being flllod 
with ‘traeory',’ consisting at tirst of 
geometrical patterns, then of flowing 
pjitttTiJS, and tlnnlly of (iuasi-iwtangular 
openings forming a grid {ftee Trackry). 
'Phe effect of a grid xvas mainly due, 
however, to the introduction of hori¬ 
zontal transoms in the larger window's. 

It is these phases of wind<nv design, 
rather than any vital principle of c*on- 
stj’uet.ion, wiiirii led Fng. writers of a 
cent, ago to divhle Fng. Gothic A. into 
three main stages, viz. (i) Early Eng., 
c. 1300-1300; (ii) Decorated, c. 1300-70; 


(Hi) Perpendicular or Rectilinear, c. 1370- 
1540 . (See Enolibh Abchiteoturjc.) 

The procees of development in other 
European countries differed in many 
rospec'ts from that in England; reference 
is made to such differences in the various 
articles on national A. already mentioned. 
Thus France never had a ‘ Perpendicular ’ 
phase but produced a ‘ Flamboyant * 
phase unknown in England, though 
tK'Ciisionally found in Scotland. It. 
Gothic is completely different from Eng. 
and Fr., and some It. cathedrals have 
striped exteriors of black and white 
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marble. Many great Ger. clmrchoa were 
built of brick, not of stone. Flying 
buttresses, perhaps the most dramatu’. 
features of Fr. Gothic cathedrals, are only 
wcusionally found in England, e.g. at 
VN'estminster Abbey, which is the most 
1^’r. in character of f)ur greater Gothic 
cliunhes. Fan-vaulting, on the other 
hand, is a distinctly Eng. invention. 
Ol)eii timber roofs are seen at their best 
in Eng. Gothic ehiuxshes and secular halls, 
the enoriuons oak roof of Westminster 
Hall (131)7-9) being the finest example. 
This is a hammer-beani roof (q.v.), a type 
ptHJuliar to England. The so-called 
‘Tudor Arch' (see Auoii) is also distinc¬ 
tively English, though something similar 
was used in Muslim buildings cents, before 
and is called the ‘Persian arch.’ 

In the huger Homanesque ehurohoa, as 
ah'eady stated above, towtus wore 
numerous and conspicuous; but their 
roofs were generally finished with gables 
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or in pyramidal form. It was left to 
Gothic architects to derelop lofty spires, 
of which there are numerous fine examples 
in most countries of W. Europe except 
Italy. 

The differences between Fr. and Eur. 
church plans are noted In the articles on 
Frknch and English Arcuitectuuk. 
Gothic was not confined, however, to 
churches; and, in the various articles on 
the A. of individual countries, the chief 
Gothic secular huildiriRs are mentioned. 
For the function, titles, and status of 
medieval architects see AROHIT^xr^. 
Stained Rlass (q.v.) had come into use 
during t he Komanesque perif>d; hut its full 
development occurred in Gothic times; 
and all other branches of craftsmanship 
made Rreat advances. C'olour was freely 
used in the interior of the greater clnirches: 
not only in tlie form of stained Rlass, but 
also in waJl-paintiiiRs of I'oIiRious subjects, 
and in costly iiauRiriRs and vestments. 

The numerous details of Gothic A. 
(e.R. C her ft. Crocket, Sedilia) are de- 
sciribed as separate items, alphabetically 
arranged. !Se.e E. Gorroyer, L'Archi¬ 
tecture (rothique, 1891; A. K. Porter, 
Medieval Architecture (2 vols.), 1909; 
(». 11. West, Gothic Archite/'iure in 

Knulaud and France, 1911; W. 11. 
Lethaby, Medieval Art {2nd ed.), 1912; 
T. G. Jackson, Gothic Architecture in 
France, England, and Italy (2 vols.), 19ir>; 
J, Harvey, The Gothic World, 1950. 

also biblioRraphy at end of each 
article on the national A. of various 
countries.) 

7. lienawHance to c. 1800. As ex¬ 
plained elsewhere {see Uenaibsance) the 
iienaissaucc in Renerai was a revival of 
interest in the classical culture of Greece 
and Home, includiiiR A. and the other 
arts tis well as literature. No specific 
dates can be Riven for its be^RiiininR or its 
end. It certainly boRun in Italy, but it 
took a cent, or more to reimh other 
countries; and when it had taken root its 
proRress continued until the Gothic 
llevival hcRaii in the first quarter of tlie 
19th cent. In A, the cultural centre 
where it had its birth was Florerunj, the 
most enliRlitencd and imporUint of the 
numerous civic reps, in Italy, which at 
that time (c. 1420) was a mosaic of 
independent states, the larRcst beinR the 
khiRdom of Naples in tlie S. and the papal 
dominions in the centre. Home, which 
contained the classical ruins from whicli 
the first Henaissance architects drew { 
their inspii’atiou, had no more than ' 
20,000 to 30,000 inliab. at the end of the 
13th cent., and probably hws after the 
Black Death had taken its toll in tire next 
cent. PoRgio (1380-1459) wrote thus of 
the condition of its Rieat monuments: 
‘The public and private edifices, tliat 
were founded for eternity, lie prostrate, 
naked and broken, like the limbs of a 
miRhty giant; and the ruin is the more 
visible from the stupendous relics that 
have survived the injuries of time and 
fortune.’ 

It was at this moment that Filippo 
Brunelleschi (q.v.), a young goldsmith of 
Florence, having been unsuccessful in the 


competition for bronze gates to the 
baptistery there in 1401, decided to turn 
to A., and visited Home In order to make 
a first-hand study of the anct buildings. 
He returned to his native city in 1407, and 
had his reward when hla designs for 
completing the unfinished cupola of the 
catliedral were successful in 1420. In 
the same year, or thereiibouts, he built the 
Pazzi C’hapel adjoining St Croce in 
Floi*ence; and this work may bo regarded 
as the first church copied closely from 
Horn. A. Dm-ing the next 30 yeain or so 
Henaissance A. was confined to Florence 
and ita neighbourhood, the chief ex¬ 
ponents being Brunelleschi himself and 
Michelozzi. By the middle of tlie 15th 
cent, the movement had sprt'.ad a little 
further under the leadership of Alberti 
(q.v.), a many-sided man who had 
obtained a doctorate in law', and was 
talented as a poet and musician. Turning 
to A. in middle age, he designed his first 
building in 1446; and wrote a book on A., 
JJe He Aedificatoria, W’hich was pub. in 

1485, after his death. The importance 

of Alberti is partly that he was the first 
architecst since anct Horn, days to formu¬ 
late the rules of architectural design, and 
that bo based those upon Bom. tradition. 
In due c'ourso ho was follow'cd by other 
It. writers who all adopU^d the same 
procedure. 'Pbey included Serlio ((pv., 
1475-1554), Vignola (q.v., 1507-73). 

Palladio (q.v., 1508 -80), and Soainozzi 
(1552“16ir)). They all were able to 
quote the famous book on A. writUu) by 
the anct Horn, andiiteet Vitruvius, the 
MS. of wiiich seems to have been dis- 
eovored in 1414 and was pub. in Home U\ 

1486. Thus arcbite<’tural design in Jtulj, 
and ultimately in the re^st of Furope. 
became a matter of Horn, precedent: that 
is why Henaissanc<i A. has been ealled 
‘tlie Architecture of the Book.’ The 
effect of all this scholarship varied in the 
different c.ountric8. In Italy the im¬ 
patient genius of Michelangelo (q.v.), a 
sculptor-pa inter turned architect late in 
life, rebelled against so much pedantic 
dictation; and his deviations from ortho¬ 
doxy led to the Baroque style, which was 
erithusiasticailly welcomed by the pro¬ 
moters of the (,'oim ter-Reformation, 
especially the Jesuits, and swept through 
the Gatholic (countries of Europe during 
the 17th cent. Baroque may he defined 
as a r>lctureHq ue and uturonventioiuil form 
of Ueuaissanee A.: sonjetimes wayward 
to the point of ecc(‘i)tri(;ity, but often 

I brilliantly effective in its treatment of 
massijs and spaces, and in its relating of 
buildings to tlieir surroundings. In 
France, England, the NctherJaiuls, an«l 
Scandinavia its influence was less 
pronounced; hut in all of them there are 
many important buildings which are 
more or less Baroque in chara<’ter. 
Examples are noted in the various 
articles on the A. of individual countries. 
See also At^oher, Thomas; Bernini; 
Bibiena; Borromini; Haw'khmooh; 
Vanbriioh. 

The stages by whi(Ji the now Henais- 
sance dcM;trln(5H of archiUndural design 
gradually overcame the prevailing Gothic 
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tradition are briefly desoribod in the 
articles on Indiyidual countries (see list 
in Section 6), where also the chief Henais- 
sance buildinsrs and their architects are 
named. The three channels throuKh 
which the new (gospel was communi¬ 
cated wore: (i) It. craftsmen and archi¬ 
tects working in other countries; (il) It. 
books on A., already mentioned; (lii) 
visits of architects and wealthy aristo¬ 
crats to Italy in order to study tlie Rom. 
ruins. In the first category are craftsmen 
such as Torrigiano who executed the 
monument of Henry VII in Westminster 
Abbey (1/»12); and the group of Italians 


pub. The Elemenis of Arehdiechtret an 
amusing little book based almost entirely 
upon Vitruvius but reinforced by personal 
study in Italy. 

Far more important than either of these 
was Inigo Jones (q.v.), who, although a 
poor man, managed to spend years of 
study in Italy, concentrating mainly on 
the works of Palladio; and after returning 
to England was commissioned to design, 
for the king, the Queen’s House at 
Greenwich (1617-.35) and the Banqueting 
House at Whitehall (1619-22). These 
two remarkable buildings Introduced into 
England the genuine Renaissance A. of 


f 
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Jacobean house (1620), essentially in the English tradition. 


who worked in France at Fontainebleau, 
Amboise, etc., for Francois I, among 
them Serlio the architect. The books 
mentioned wore all trans. from the 
Italian sooner or later, and sold through¬ 
out Europe; but other less authentic 
works on the Orders (q.v.) and on 
classical design began to appear from 
the printing presses of Antwerp and 
Amsterdam. Some of them wore pro¬ 
duced by engravers with little knowledge 
of A., and resulted in mere caricatures of 
classical buildings. Their effect on archi¬ 
tectural design wtis naturiilly unorthodox, 
heiu'c the highly picturt^sque A, of the late 
16th and early 17th cents, in the chateaux 
of the Loire, our own ‘Elizabethan’ and 
‘Jacobean’ buildings, and the delightful 
gabled tn halls of so many quaint old 
Oer., Dut<di, and Flem. cities. Some Fr. 
architects of the late 16th cent.—among 
them Delorme (q.v.) and Du (’erceau— 
had studied anct Rom. A. first hand in 
Italy, as had the Eng. architect, John 
Shute, who pub. in 1563 The Chief 
Ormtndee of ArcMieriure. In 1624 a 
(mltimed diplomatist, Sir Henry Wotton, 


Italy. .Sir Christopher Wren (q.v.) never 
visited Italy personally, and his A. was 
never so w’holo-heartedly Italian os that 
of Jones. He himself, and still more 
some of his followers—Archer, Hawks¬ 
moor, and Vanbrugh (qq.v.) - showed 
some sympathy with Baroque. In the 
early 18th cent., however, there was 
another swing of the pendulum, back to 
the orthodox scholarship of Inigo Jones. 
Hence its practitioners were called the 
‘Italiadian .School* of architects. They 
included Burlington, Gibbs, Kent (qq.v.), 
and Colin Campbell. 

Thus, in c. 1750, Eng. A. was deflnitely 
Palladian; while the Baroque style had 
petered out in Italy, Spain, Austria. 
Bavaria, Switzerland, and the other 
countries in which it had chiefly ff.; and 
Fr. A. stood midw'ay betw'een the two. 
The second half of the 18th cent, saw the 
beginning of the hist phases of Renais- 
sanoo A. In England two famous arclii- 
tects. Sir Wm (-hambers and Robert 
Adam (qq.v.), were keen rivals for court 
patronage. Chambers continued the Pal- 
iadian tradition, and wrote an excellent 
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text-book of architectural doaigm on 18th cent,; Stuart and Revett pub. their 
orthodox classical lines. His taste is yoh oix Thk AnHquiHea of Athene in 11 
exemplitied in his greatest building:, and the ‘Elgrln Marbles’ arrived in 
Somerset House. London. Adam, London from Athens in 1801. 
another studeiit of the antique, favoured Thus was born the ‘Greek Ilevival,’ 
the delicn,te Hellenistic A. and decoration which lasted for a few years abreast of the 
of Pompeii and Herculaneum, then re- ‘lleRency’ style. Typical examples are 
cently discovered, rather than the more the Athenaeum Olub (1827-30) by D. 
massive style of l^alladio and (Clambers. Burton (q.v.) and St Pancras C/hurch 
His infliience was felt in Amerkni, where (1819-22) by H. W. Inwood, both in 
the simple buildinj? ffishioua of the New London: Downing: CoDege. C’ainbridRe 
Eng:iand and Vii'tfinia colonists had (1820), by W. Wilkins; and sev. build- 
already given plac'e to the more academic injfs in Kdinburg:h by W. II. I’layfair 
designs of the Benaissance (nee AMPiRiOAN (see Soottlsii AKcniTEcruriF.). KSimul- 
Arciiitkctukk). France experienced no taneously there was in Germany a Gk 
counterpart of the ‘Adam’ style; but, Hevival, which produced a number of 
instead, in-oduced a dainty frolicsome important buildings in Munich by L. von 
variant of Benaissance A. known as Klcnze and in Berlin by Sdiinkel ((i.v., 
‘Bococo’- lighter and more feminine see also German AKCuiTKtJTfruF). In 
than Baroque, but equally uncoiivon- Fraiu'e, thanks to learned anthiuariaii 
tionaJ. It 80 f>n spread into Germany books written by J’ercier and Fontaine, 
and Switzerland; and one of its most the so-called ‘ErnpirtF style was lanncluHl, 
attractive examples is the palace of Sana and lasted c. 1805-30; hut the i)OHitiori 
Souci at I’otsdam (1745-7). See L. was complicated by the fact that NajM»- 
L'Architecture de. la lienaimavee. Icon’s campaigns in Egypt (1708-1801) 
1802; M. S. Briggs, Baroque Architeeture, had also created a short-lived v«)gn(^ for 
1013 (also in German, 1014); T. G. Jack- Egyptian A. Even Bussia and Spain 
son. The lienaissauce of Roman Arehi' had thtdr Gk Bevivals; and the inove- 
teeiure. (3 vols.), 1921-3; Geoffrey Scott, ment fi, in the UniUHl States, vvh<a(^ 
The Architecture of Htmiafiism, 1924. (See typical examples are the (.’apitol at 
bibliography in each article on the A. (-ohimbuB, Ghio (1839-58); ami Girard 
of individual <?oimtrie8.) C’ollege and the Bank of I’ennsylvania, 

S. The Nineteenth Century. The hist, both in Philadelphia, 
of European A. in general, and of Eng. Abreast of all this classicaJ revivalism 
A. iu particular, is moi'c complicat'd another very different movement was 
during the 19th cent, tlian in any cent, growing, especially in England. As lr)ng 
that preceded it, be<*.ausf‘it includes more ago as 1753 the famous diarist and 
t.lian one ‘revival’ of earlier styles, connoisseur Horace Walpole (q.v.) had 
There was an upheaval in the 16th cent, built near Tw’i<;kenham an ornate and 
when Benaissance fashions from Italy picturesque villa in the Gothic style 
interrupted the long-e.stab. Gothic tradi- (which he called ‘Strawherry Hill’), at a 
tion; but the 19th cent, witnessed a time when everytliing Gothic was des]»ised 
lengthy competition between tlu^ (’lassie by men of taste. A passion for romance 
and Gothic schools in nearly everT and the brave days of chivalry arose about 
European country and purtuailarly in the same time, and rich nohlcnien erectcal 
Britain. As already mentioned, there slnim ruins—‘ Gothic’wt'll as ' Homan ’ 
was kei'ii rivalry during the se<*ond half —as ornamental features in tlnur parks, 
of the 18th cent, between two arcljitects I!<‘rc and there a Ix'lated Hp«'cimen of 
—Chambers, the upholder of ‘Palladian- (iothuj church A. wa.'< built; but it was 
ism,’ and Adam, the practitioner of a not until 1818, wlnui Parliament voted a 
more original style on Pompeiian lines; million pounds for building new Anglican 
hut both schools of thought traced their churches, that the real Gothic boom 
inspiration back to Italy. The next star began. Gut of 214 ehurohes provided 
in the architectural firmament was Jolin under that Act, uo less than 174 were in a 
Nash (q.v.), 1752-1835, who introduced Gothic or near-(;othie stvle. One of the 
the style known Jis ‘Kegency’ because it best speciniens is St Luke’s, Chelsea, 
was so warmly encouraged by the Prince London (1820 -4). The causes of this 
of Wales, afterward.s George IV, during sudden change are too complex for 
the years 1810-20 when he was Prince explanation here: but it may be said that 
Regent. Tliis decorous and refined style, one of them w^as the romantic movement 
which owes much to both Chambers and in literature. Once started, the Gothic 
Adam, is associated with an extensive use Hevival spread like wildfire; and from 
of stucco, and may be seen to advantage that date onwards, for neariy u cent 
at Hove, Briglitori, Weymouth, CTiolton- most churches iu England were in the 
ham, Clifton, and Tunbridge Wells, as (Jothic style, 

well as in the terraces and mansions in For public buildings, however some 
‘the Begcnt’e Park’ in Ia3ndon. It variety of It. Benaissance or Bom A 
constituted the last phase of that continued to be favoured St Geonre's 
‘Georgian’ A. which had been in vogue IJaU at Liverpool (1815) by H L Klines 
since 1725 or so. In much of Nash’s (q.v.), Leeds Town Hall (1853-8) hv 
work, however, the influence of Greece C. Brodriek, and Birmintrham l^own 
08 well as that of Rome is apparent, and Hall (1832-50) by J. Hansom are 
this may be traced, once more, to books, characteristic specimens* ns is C Barrv’s 
Greece, long inaccessible hitherto, had Reform Club (1837) in London When 
been visited by many architects and however, it became necessurv in 18 ha tn 
coimolaseurs during the second half of the rebuild tho Houses Tfrarllaraentf tlio 
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proximity of Westmlngter Abbey induced historical styles, and the tibc of * tradi- 
the authorities to prescribe a Gothic or tional’ materials such as brick, stone, 
Elizabethan style; and a Gothic desigm and timber. True, Alfred Waterhoiuse 
by Barry won the competition, with the (q.T.) introduced terra-cotta on a large 
result that we now see. From that scale, and many of his buildings presented 
moment the " Battle of the Styles" began a comparatively original but Romanesque 
between the advocates of Gothic and effect, as did those of H. H. Richardson 
Classic, roijching its climax during the (q.v.) in the United States; and something 
llerce debates in I’jirliament over the similar occurred in Canada, 
competition for a new India Office and It Is fair to say that, in 1900, the Gothic 
Foreign OtTico, 1855-72. Sir George Revival had expired for public buildings, 
Gilbert Scott (q.v.), the most eminent but that Gothic waa still favoured for 
architect (»f the day, w^u^ then instructed churches; that ^Froe Classic’ was iini- 
to convert his Gothic design into the It. versally adopted for public buildings; and 
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THE NEW ADEEITII TERUACE, EONPON 
OlTlclally oiamed in 1938. Architect, Stanley Ilaini). 


Renaissance form in wddcli it w’as finally citlier ‘Elizabethan* or ‘Gcorghm* for the 
ai»proved. {See the article English larger houses. The groat mass of small 
AKcuiTKC^TUiK for a list of leading dwellings {see House) was provided by 
architects of the Viclorijui period. 1837- specmlativo builders, and the services of 
1901; also tlio separate biographies of an architect were seldom utilised. Mcan- 
those mentioned, naming thoir ]>rm. while structural ironwork had come into 
buildings. It is inipo.ssiblo to label tliem use everywhere, but was invariably 
‘Gothic’ or ‘Classic,’ because many of concealed by a'period’ facing of stone or 
them were prepared to make tlio best of brick, or else by terra-cotta. A similar 
both worlds by working in either style as state of affairs prevailed in Amer. and 
the occasion swmod to demand.) C\)ntinental countries. K. Clark, 

Almost up to 1901 tliore was this The GoihUt Revival (2nd ed.), 1950; 

duality of exi)ression, though few Con- R. Tumor, Nineteenth Century Archi- 
liriciitid countries were so powerfully tcchirc in Britain, 1950; II. S. Goodhart- 
affected by it as England, Canada, and Hendel, English Architecture since the 
tlie United States. Even in India there Repriicj/, 1953. (-Sre also bibliographies at 
are c.xamplos of both Gk and Gothic end of each article on the A. of individual 
revivalism, erected under Brit. rule, countries.) ^ , 

(’oufiisod as was tliis rivalry between the 9. The Twentieth Century. The early 
two schools of design, it was further veal's of the 20th cent., before the First 
complicated in the last quarter of the World War began, witnessed the birth of 
cent, by revivals of Jacobean and finally what luis been termed the ‘Modern 
of ‘Queen Anne’ A. {see Shaw', R. N.). Movement* in A.—rather foolishly, bo- 
The only feature common to all these cause every movement eventually be- 
movementa was the revival of bygone comes obsolete, and therefore ‘modem* 

E.E. I P 
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no longer. ‘Contemporary* is another and ‘period* features, and for its con- 
relative term, constantly becoming out struotion with simple, honest materials, 
of date. Yet undoubtedly there was a Very different are the delightful houses 
significant change in architectural design erected between c. 1890 and c. 1914 by 
iust befoi'o the w’ar occurred to interrupt C. F. A. Voysey (q.v.), so refreshingly 
it throughout Europe; and perhaps the free from Victorian pretentiousness and 
word ‘Functional* best describes it. In Edwardian ostentation, so English, and 
the 19th cent. Sir George Gilbert Scott so original. Rather more stiiking in 
(q.v.) designed St Pancras station and design is the Glasgow School of Art (189G~ 
tho Leeds Infirmary in his favourite 1906) by C. R. Mackintosh (q.v.), where 
form of Continental Gothic. The hospital all revived historical features are cast 
had pointed wdndows filled with tracery— aside and the building is most definitely 
obviously obstructing the light and planned for its modern purpose. Both 
ventilation, and impeding cleanliness in these architects had their idiosyucnisies 
a smoky city. (Another architect in of design; hut neither of them adopted 
Leeds designed a brick factory chimney fully the somewhat ccccnlrit; stjle which, 
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as a direct copy of Giotto’s sparkling 
marble campanile in Florence!) Both 
those designs were unfunctional. 

St Pancras station is more difficult to 
condemn, because its picturesque group¬ 
ing may have had a publicity value which 
perhaps counted for something before the 
railways were nationalised. Since it was 
built, however, a more distinctive and 
sensible type of station A. has been 
evolved, notably at Rome and in many 
Fr. and Ger. cities, as well as in the 
smaller London Transport stations. 
Most of the Continental Gothic—Flein. 
and Venetian—which was so lamentably 
popular in the third quarter of the 19th 
cent, was the direct outcome of the books 
and lectures of John Ruskin (q.v.), then 
regarded as an inspired prophet. His 
disciple, Wm Morris (q.v.), brought 
these fancies down to practicality by 
demanding honest workmanship before 
ornament, and in 18,54 built himself the 
Red House at Bexley, Kent, from the 
designs of Philip Webb. This building, 
though widely acclaimed to-day, is in 
fact a mediocre design, noteworthy only 
for the absence of superfluous ornament 


umlcr the title ‘L’Art Nouveau.' had been 
evolved in Vienna in the nineties and had 
made some impression on Continental 
countries. Long before Mackintosh and 
Voysey appeared on the seeno, however, 
the Crystal Palace had been designed for 
the Great Exhibition of 18.51 in Hyde 
Park by Joset)h Paxton (q.v.), who wtis 
not an architoet at all, but a talented 
working gardener w’ho lind previously 
designed some largo hothouses. I'bis 
gigantic strueture, whether It be regarded 
as ‘architecture’ or not, was notable for its 
frank acceptance of iron us a building 
material, and as such is n landmark in 
hist. Nevertheless it had no immediate 
influence on contemporary urchitecsturol 
design. Structural ironwork was in¬ 
creasingly used in buildings, but, to 
render it fireproof, had to bo cased; and 
the mood of the day chose to make iron 
(and later, steel) the core of classical 
columns of apparently solid stone. At 
the turn of the cent, the invention of 
concrete (q.v.) revolutionised 
building construction, and A. had to 
yield to its demands and Its potentialities. 
Invented in France, its use was slowly 
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adapted Ib England and soon had its 
effect upon architectural forms. 

8inoo 1900 the pioneers of the ‘Modem 
Movement’ have come from France (see 
‘Lr Cokbusieh’; Pbrret), Finland (sec 
Aalto; Saarinen), Germany (see Bkh- 
hknb; Gnopiufl; Mendelsohn; Van 
D i'.R UoHE), HoIUuid (see Brrlaok; 
Dvdok). and, since 1940 or so, the 
United Stfitx« (see Newra; F. L. 
Wright), Brazil, Italy, Mexico, and 
Svvitzex'Jand, with the Scandinavian 
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conntrics contributing tlicir quota; but 
Britain too has supplied its share (sec 
Fahton; E. M. Fry; F. (iiHHKRD; H. M. 
Hohkrtkon; B. Si’knok; see also articles 
on Amkku’an, DiJTcqi, English, French, 
(iKitMAN, Italian, Bushian, SttANDiNA- 
vian, si-antsh ARCHiTKnnTRK). The 
writings of Gropius and of Le Corbusier 
have played a large part in explaining and 
popularising the movement. 

The outstanding and distinctive fee 
turos of ‘20th-cent. A. in Europe and else¬ 
where are ])lanning strictly for the 
functional purpose for wliich the building 
is required: the elimination of all load- 
iiearing walls, and the substitution for 
ibern of thin weather-proof panels 
betweem columns and beams; flat roofs; 
a structural frame of relnfoi'cod concrete 
in \v)d(di floors, roofs, and vertical 
supportH form a homogeneous whole; 


extensive use of cantilever oonstmotion, 
and of balconies where required; a 
generous and sometimes excessive pro¬ 
vision of window area; some form of 
central heating by which only one central 
flue and chimney is required; elimination 
of all arches and vaults, and of the classU; 
orders, Gotiiic tracery, leaded windows, 
picturesque chimneys, and all other 
traditional and liistorical forms; omission 
of all superfluous ornament; use of 
plastic instead of wood flooring; and an 
extensive reliance upon prefabrication of 
structural units and equipment, based 
upon systematic standardisation. This 
tendency was accelerated after the 
Second World War, when the acute 
housing situation in all countries called 
for new methods. It was realised that 
one way of speeding erection was to 
reduce work on building sites to a mini¬ 
mum by having all possible components 
made beforehand in factories, where 
delays caused by inclement weather do 
not occur. (For other distinctive features 
of contemporary domestic A. see House.) 
In conclusion, it must be added that only 
a proportion of the total building work 
carried out In the 20th cent, entirely 
follows the ’Modern Movement': a laige 
amount continues to utUise traditional 
design, materials, and methods of con- 
stniction. See C. Marriott, Modern 
English Architecture^ 1924; ’Le Corbusier,’ 
Towards a New Architecture, 1927; G. A. 
Platz, Die liaukunst der Neuesten Zeit, 
1930; Sir R. Blomfleld, Modemismus, 1934 
(an amusing but bitter attack on the 
‘Modem Moyement’); W. Gropius. The 
New Architecture and the Bauhaus, 1935: 
N. Pevsner, Makers of the Modern Move¬ 
ment, 1930; F. K. S. Yorke and C. Penn, 
A Key to Modem Architeeture, 1939: 

.T. M. Richards, An Introduction to 
Modern Architecture, 1940; M. S. Briggs, 
Building To-day (2nd ed.), 1948. 

Architrave, in architectures either (i) 
in any of the Gk or Rom. ’Orders,* the 
lowest member of the entablature (q.v.): 
or (ii) a moulding around a doorway or a 
window-opening. 

Archives, collection of documents, now 
usually refers to gov. records. For 
further details see Historical Manu- 
acun»TH Commission and Public Record 
Office. 

Archivolt, in architecture, a moulding 
around an arch. 

Arohlute, large lute of the theorbo 
typo with 2 sets of strings, the pegs of 
wliich were set at different distances in 
tlie double neck; the longer bass strings 
had no fingerboard and could therefore 
not be altered in pitch during per¬ 
formance. 

Arohons, ann. ningistratos in the 
Athenian democracy. According t-o 
tradition, the last King of Athens, Codrus, 
was succeeded by his son JMedon as A. 
instead of king. The historical develop¬ 
ment of the office can probably bo traced 
to the reduction of the power of the 
original basileus (king), who was loft with 
religious functions only by the military 
anti ci\il powers being banded over to 
other oflicials. There were 9 A.; the 
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chief* or A. eponjinotis, who {rave liis 
name to the year and dealt with domestic 
cases; the basileus, with religious powers; 
the polemaroh, who had jurisdiction in 
military and foreign matters; and 6 
thesmothetae. For a detailed account 
of their functions, see Aristotle, Athenian 
Cofistitution, 

Archpriest, an cccles. term dating from 
the 4th cemt., and originally applied to a 
senior priest attached to a cathedral as 
assistant to the bishop and overseer of 
the subordinate clergy. The modern 
representative of the office is a dean. 
The terra had a special application in the 
early 17th cent, to the superiors appointee! 
by the Pope to govern secular priests sent 
into England. These had been left with¬ 
out a head at the death of Cardinal Allen 
in 1594. The archpriest had 12 assistants, 
l)iit was subordinate to the stiperlor of 
the Jesuits in England. The office, which 
was much opposed, lapsed in 1621. 

Archytas (c. 428-347 Bc), of Tarentum, 
Gk philosopher of the Pythagorean school, 
Bclontist, and general. Ho was an 
intimate friend of Plato. A. was the 
founder of scientific mechanics, and did 
much to advance the study of music and 
acoustics. Besides evolving an ingenious 
method of doubling the cube, he Is said by 
Aulus Gellius {Noctes Atticae, x. 12, 9) 
to have invented a kind of flying machine. 
Some fragmentij of his ethical and inettx- 
physical writings have eunived. 

Arcis-sur-Aube, P'r. tn in the dept of 
Anbe, on the It. Aube, 16 m. NE. of 
Troyes. It was the bp. of Dantou, and 
the scene of an Allied success against 
Napoleon, 20-21 Mar. 1814. Pop. 2200. 

Aroograph, see Cyclookapii. 

Arcole, It. tii, in Vencto (q.v.). 15 m. 
KSE. of Verona (q.v.), on the A1 pone, a 
trib. of the Adige. The victory of 
Napoleon (q.v.) here in Nov. 1796 forced 
tiie Austrians to abandon the attempt to 
relieve Mantua. Pop. 4500. 

Aroos, Don Rodrigue Ponce de Leon, 
Duke of (fl. 1646), Sp. Viceroy of Naples 
1640-8, whoso crushing taxation caused 
the revolt of the people of Naples under 
Aniello. After 1648 the Duke of A. 
retired from political life. 

Arcot: 1. Name of 2 contiguous dists. 
of Madras, India- N. A. is bounded on 
the N. by Chittx)or and Mysore, on the 
E. by Chingloi)ut, on the S. by S. A., 
on the W. by Salem, and on the NW. 
by the SE. Ghats. The products are 
mainly agric.: rice, peanuts, sesame, 
sugarcane, cotton, and tobacco; there are 
also mango and orange groves. Industries 
include rice- and sugar- milling and the 
extraction of peanut- and sesame-oil. 
Area 4671 sq. m.; pop. 2,577,540 (93 per 
cent Hindu). S. A. Is bounded on the N. 
by N. A, and ChingJeput, on the PL by 
the hay of Bengal, on the BE. by the 
Coloroon It., on the B. by Tanjore and 
Trichinopoly, on the SW. by the Kalrayaii 
Hills, and on the W. by Salem. Products 
include rice, peanuts, sugarcane, sesame, 
and cotton; there are extensive cashew- 
nut and cnsiiarina plantations along the 
coast. Industries incliule rice- and sugar¬ 
milling, peanut- and sosame-oil extraction. 


and hand-loom cotton and silk weaving. 
There is widespread qnarrying of granite 
and other building stone. Area 4205 sq. 
m.; pop. 2,608,753. Both dists. are flat 
on the coast; hilly, with jungles. Inland. 
A. was the scene of the 18th-cent, struggle 
for supremacy between the P"’ronoh and 
English In India, and was ceded to the 
English in 1801. 

2. City of N. A. clist., Madras State. 
India, on Palar R., 65 m. SW. of Madras 
and 13 ra. E. of Vellore. Hero Clive 
withstood a famous siege in 1731, Not 
many relics of the time survive, but 
Clive’s Room is still shown in the Delhi 
Gate. Rice, su^rcano, and peanuts are 
produced, and there is cotton weaving. 

Aroiio Animals do not present groat 
variety. Molluscs, annelids, and jelly-ftsh 
are common to all the N. seas, while such 
flsh as the salmon, cod, and halibut are 
plentiful, ami provide employment for 
European stiilors. Insects are found far 
N., such os hoes, flitis, and butterflies, but 
as the flora is sciinty they do not occur in 
great abundance. The birds are chieflj 
sea birds, as petrels, eider ducks, cormor¬ 
ants, auks, gulls, puffins, and guillemots, 
and all are migratorj’. The mammals 
include the walrus, seals, and sev. 
varieties of whale—the white whale and 
narwhal, grampns. and bottle-no8e<i 
whale, but tlie whalebone whale {Balaenii 
mysteertis) is becoming rare; the polar 
bear, reindeer, elk, fox, wolf, ermine, and 
musk-ox are the prin. terrestrial mam¬ 
mals. Insectivorous and herbivorous 
habits are naturally almost absent in 
A. A., which arc piscivorous or car¬ 
nivorous ns they dwell cldefly in the sen 
or on land. Many of them exhibit the 
curious phenomenon of becoming snowy- 
white in winter, and airmng these arc 
birds, as the ptarmigan, and mammals, 
as the hares and lemmings, which an* 

I brown in summer, and the Arctic fox. 
wdiich is salty-bhic in sumnier; the polai 
bear is, of course, wliite nil tlie year 
round. See Manval of Naiural Ilikory 
of Oreenlanrl, by T. Jones, pub. by the 
Admiralty, 1875; A. lloilprin, (iengraphi- 
cal and Geological DistrUndion of Animals. 
1887; B. T^. Gordon, Amid Bnoiry Wastes: 
Wild Life, 1922; V. St(‘f5,ns8ori, lliinters 
of the Great North, 1923. 

Arctic Circle, The, is an imtvginary 
circle drawn round the N. Polo at a 
distance of 2.3J degrees tlKTofrorn, tliis 
angle being equal to the angle between 
the plane of the equator and the plane 
of the ecliptic. Within these limit>^ the 
sun disappears entirely from vi(;\v for a 
certain period in tlio year, and h»r anotJit'r 
period is always visible. The length of 
these periods varies with the noarnefw to 
tho Pole, the nearer the Pole the longiir 
the period during wliieh the sun is con¬ 
tinually above (or below) the horizon. 

Arctic Exploration. Tlie first Arctic 
voyagers were tho Vikings who dlscoverctl 
Iceland and Green lane] and colonised 
them. After the time of Ilarald Hard- 
raade the Nortliinon gave up adventure 
it was only in the 
loth cent., when the English and Dutch 
led tho van of seafaring nations, that 
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A. E. was revived in the search for a 
suppositious NE. or NW. passage to 
China or India. The first of the navi¬ 
gators stimulated by tlie huccoss of 
Columbus in the field of exploration to 
renewed efforts to discover a W. route to 
Cathay was Sebastian Cabot, who in 
149^ sailed from England towards the 
NW. Little is known of Cabot’s voyage, 
though it seems, according to a contem¬ 
porary account, tliat he must, before 
turning eastward in despair, have sailed 
Into the Gulf of St Lawrence and partly 
through the straits of Bello Isle from the N. 
opening, from which the coast of Labrador 
sweeps to the W., and so on to Shekatika 
Bay, where that coast trends eastward 
(51^ N.). In L’i,').'! tlio Muscovy Company 
of London Mercliants, formed to promote 
commerce with llussia and tlio E., 
prepared an expedition ‘ for t he discovery 
of Catliay, and divers other regions, 
dominions, islands, and plaecs unknown,’ 
by the exploration of the s('as e/vstward 
of the N. Cape. The expedition, con¬ 
sisting of 9 ships, set out from Batcliffo 
under the command of Sir Hugh Wil¬ 
loughby. The record of Willoughby’s 
vvaudcrlngs, ])robably along the coast of 
Novaya Zemlya, was learnt from the 
explorer’s own jour, wlion, the following 
year (1554), some Kussian fishermen 
found him and his crew, frozen to death, 
at the mouth of the rlv. called ‘ Arzina.’ in 
Lapland, Hicliard Chancellor, who com¬ 
manded the larger of the other 2 ships, 
reaching Wardhus (Varddhnus) on Vardd 
Is. in safety. The narrative of Chan¬ 
cellor’s expedition, which was writt-cn 
by Clmuent Adams and preserved by 
Hakluyt, shows that Chancellor entere<l 
the While Sea, till then unknown to the 
eivili.sed world, and explored the country 
round Arcliang<d. After this follow Hie 
H voynge.s of Martin Frobisher in quest 
of a NW. passage tei Asia. None of these 
or any of the attempts made at tliis time 
resulted in the wdshed-for discovery. In 
his first voyage Frobisher (q.v.) found a 
bay which has since been named after 
him, in GI" N., and landed on an is. siiieo 
called Gabriel Is., wiiciv his party for 
the first time in the liist. of Englishmen 
encountered the Eskimo, lu 1577 
Frobisiier made ids second journey. He 
anchored in what was named by bim 
Jackman’s Bay, believing. Indeed, that 
ho had solved the problem of a NW. 
passage to Asia, and landing on what is 
now known as Foxe I’eninsula formally 
took possession in the name of the queen. 
Marching into the interior, his party 
dlscovcretl notliing at first but mosses, 
lichens, and a few juniper huslies and 
stunted firs. TJio third expedition sailed 
from the Thames in May 1678, The only 
result of the voyage wqjs the finding of 
what was supposed to bo gold, but which 
in all probahiJity wfis merely ferruginous 
or cupreous p^Tites, upon an is. In Beare 
Sound, which they named Countess of 
Sussex Is. In 158.5 John Davis (q.v.) 
renewed the attempt to discover a NW. 
pa^isago to the E., publishing in 1595 a 
short narrative of Ills 3 vo 3 ’ages (1.585- 
1587) entitled TAc World's Hydrographical 


Description. The not results of Davis’s 
first voyages were a better understanding 
with the natives of Greenland—the w. 
coast of which he explored up to 64® N.. 
naming It Desolation—and the discovery 
that land still hemmed him In as far as 
67° N. In his last voyage he sailed 
through Davis Strait and the bay which 
was not explored till close upon 30 years 
later by Baffin and since called Baffin 
Bay, as far N. as Melville Bay. Ten 
years later Barents (q.v.), the Dutch 
navigator, made his celebrated voyage in 
search of a NE. route to China, and the 
narrative of his perils and death forms 
one of tiie most interestiug and pathetic 
roconls of human bravery and entiurance. 
The scene of his wintry sojourning In 
Novaya Zemlj^a was not revisiU^d for 
iH'arlj" 300 years, when Capt. CarJsen, in 
1871, lauded there and found the wooden 
])ouse, the ashes still upon the hearth, as 
the explorers had left it, together with 
an old clock. Barents’s flute, and other 
interesting relics of the expedition, all 
of which are now in the po.ssession of 
the Dutch Gov. With Barents Hoems to 
end the quest for a short route to the E,. 
or rather that (iiiest is lost sight of in the 
general exploration of the Arctic. Hud¬ 
son’s fii*st voyage (<i.v.) took place in 
1G07, and resulU^d in the discovery of 
one of the most easterly i>oinls of Hie 
E. cofist of Greenland (73® N.), called 
Hold with Hope. Ho penetrated os far 
N. as 80® 23', and on returning discovered 
Jan Mayen Is. In 1610 ho discovered 
Hudson Strait and the largo bay which 
has left his name to iD 08 terit 3 \ His 
voyages optmod the way to the Spit-s- 
hergen whale fisheries. In 1612-13 Sir 
'rhos. Button, supported by tlio Merchant 
A<lventui't>rs of London, entered Hurlson 
Bay, and crossing over westward explored 
Southampton Is. up to 65*’ N. Baffin as 
pihit and navigator in the Discovery 
itivestigaled the coasts of Hudson Strait 
in 1615, and later, with the same ship, 
circumnavigated the great sound with its 
numerous trib. channels, which has since 
received tlio name of Baffin Bay. There 
was bfit little in the way of fresh dis¬ 
covery in the years immediately following 
the efforts f)f the ICth- and 17th-cont. 
explori'Fs, though mucli was done to reap 
tho benefits of their discoveries. Aft.©r 
the formation of tho Hudson’s Bay Com¬ 
pany, the companj^’s servants, towards 
Hjc latter jjart of tho 18tli cent., effected 
some important journeys to explore the 
shores of the Amer. polar seas, Samuel 
Hcarno navigating the Coppermine H. 
to the Dolar Sea, and Alexander Macken¬ 
zie discovering the mouth of the rlv. 
named aftor him. Dutch rivalry in A. E. 
resulted in Marten’s visit in 1671 to tho 
Spitsbergen group of Is., and tho best 
record of the natural hist, and physical 
foatuivs of that part prior to Scoresby’s 
Accou7it of the Arctic Regions; in the 
discovery by Capt, Gillis Jn 1707 of 
‘Gillis Jjand,’ and In the opening up of 
tlio Dutch wlialo fisheries of Davis Strait. 
In 1806 tho intrepid fisher and scientific 
observer, Sooresby, advanced his ship, 
the ResoliUiont up to 81° 12' N., and 16 
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years later, foroiniT & passoice Ihrou^rh the 
ioe barring the approach to tlie K. coast 
of Greenland, he surveyed that coast for 
a distance of 400 m. In the course of 
the 18th cent. Russian explorers pene¬ 
trated to the most northerly parts of 
Siberia, Lt. Cheljruskin in 1735 reaching 
the cape in 77® 25' N, wliich hears his 
name; while Bering, a Dane, put by Peter 
the Great in command of the St PauU set 
out from Okhotsk to explore the Amer. 
side of the strait which ho had discovered 
12 years previously, and which is named 
after him. After finding Mt St Elias he 
was wrecked and perished in the vicinity 
of the Aleutian Is. 

A. E. appears to have been dropped 
in England towards the last quarter of 
the 18th cent., and it was only with 
difliculty that the gov. could be induced 
to support even voyages of scientific 
research in polar regions. In 1778, how¬ 
ever, Capt. Cook was instructed to sail 
northward from Kamchatka and look 
for a NE. or NW. passage from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic. He reached Cape 
Prince of Wales, the W. extremity of 
America, and after passing through 
Bering Strait found his way barred by 
ice. In 1815 the search for the NW. 
passage was revived in England by the 
strenuous advoccujy of Sir John Barrow, 
through whose influence a reward of 
£20,000 was offered for its accomplish¬ 
ment, and £5000 for reaching 89® N. 
(1818). The most celebrated names 
during tliis period of revival were those , 
of Lts. W. E. Parry and John Franklin, 
whose chief discoveries between 1819 
and 1827 were Lancaster Sound, the 
continuation of which was called Barrow 
Strait, an archipelago, now known as 
Parry Is., Fury and Hecla Strait (a 
channel leading W. from the head of 
Hudson Bay), and Prince Regent Inlet, 
a wide opening observed on the third 
voyage in 1824 to the S. from Lancaster 
Sound. In 1827 a new chapter opens in 
A. E. with Parry's attempt to reach the 
Pole from Spitsbergen. This attempt 
was remarkable for the fact that the 
explorer abandoned his ship and endea- 
voui’cd to make his way over tlie north¬ 
ward drift-ice with boats which his party 
dragged along on sledges. He reached 
the then highest lat. (82® 45'), but, carried 
southward by the current he was forced 
to return. I*rior to Sir John Franklin’s 
ill-starred expedition in 1845, Capt. John 
Ross, with the financial assistance of Sir 
Felix Booth, a distiller, sot out in a small 
steamer, the Victory^ on a private 
expedition of discovery. The most 
remarkable feature of this expedition 
was Ross’s sledge Journey, after aoandou- 
ing his sliip, across the ice. In the course 
of his voyage ho discovered the Gulf of 
Boothia (named after his patron) and 
King William Is., and located the position 
of the N. Magnetic Pole. In 1845 
Franklin, with the Erebus and Terror, set 
out on his tragic journey through the 
channels of that dense Ice-packed region 
called by Sir George Nares the Palaeo- 
crystic Sea to Beechey Is., along the W. 
shore of Somerset Is. (^soovered by Parry 


in 1819), through a southward channel 
called Peel Sound to King William Is., 
in the effort to reach some channel to 
Bering Strait. It appears, however, that 
the iH'eat ice floes from the vicinity of 
Melville Is. rendered all progress impos¬ 
sible save by rounding the K. side of King 
William Is.; Franklin did not know that 
this latter was an is., and so perished with 
all his party. Numerous expeditions for 
some years afterwards endeavoured to 
ascertain Franklin’s fate. Sir James 
Ross, In 1848, was scut with 2 ships, the 
Enierprise and the Investigalor, by way 
of Lancaster Sound, and witli Lt. M’Clin- 
tock made a long sledge journey along 
the N. and W. coasts of Somerset Is. In 
1850 elaborate and extensive plans of 
search were organised under Capts. Penny, 
Austin, Ommaney. Lts. M’Clintock, Ool- 
linson, and M’Clurc. Austin and Penny 
went through Barrow Strait and dis¬ 
covered Franklin’s winter quarters of 
1845-6 at Beechey Is. This party 
wintered on the S. cotist of Cornwallis 
Is. and arranged slodgo travelling exeiir- 
sions for tlie spring. Penny undertaking 
the W’’ellington Channel route, M'Glhitock 
advancing to Melville !«., while Capt. 
Ommaney went southward, discoveririg 
Prince of Wales Is., and Lt. Brown 
investigated the W. shore of Peel Sound. 
In 1851 Lady Franklin sent out the 
schooner l*rince Albert under Cai)t. 
Kennedy and Lt. Bellot of the Fr. Navy, 
the Frenchman discovering in the course 
of a long slodgo journey BolJot Strait 
separating Somerset Is. from Boothia, 
thus proving that this pai*t of the Boothia 
Peninsular was the N. extremity of (he 
continent of America. In May 1851 
Collinson, in the Enterprise, penetraletl 
the narrow Prince of Wales Strait between 
Banks Is. and Prince Albert Peninsula, 
reiiching Princess Royal Is., wliero 
M’Cluro had been the previous voar. 
Ho then wintered in Victoria is. "and 
dispatched travelling parties in th(i sj)nng 
of 1852 to explore Prince of Wales Strait 
and the S. portion of Prince Albert 
Peninsula. When the ship was free 
Collinson wont E. along the coast of N. 
America, and after wintering a second 
time in Cambridge Bay, lie examined 
the shores of Victoria Is. up to 70® 26' N. 
and westward to 100® 45', being within 
a few m. of Point Victory, where, imieed. 
ho would have learnt tlie fate of Franklin. 
This great voyage was only compleUid in 
18o4, when Collinson brought back the 
Enterprise safely to England. In the 
mepwhile M’Clure, In the Investioaior, 
had passed the winter of 1850-1 30 lu. 
from Barrow Strait at the I»rinoes8 Royal 
Is., and actually saw a NW. passage, 
which, however, he could not rt«ich on 
account of a branch of the palaeocrystlc 
Franklin off King 
William Is, This ultimately forced him 
southward round Banks is., whence ho 
endeavoured to drive a passage to the 
N. between the W shore of King William 
Is. and tlie cliff-iiko ice walls. Eventu- 
ajiy, after the narrowest escapes, he took 
refuge on the N. shore of Banks Is., and 
in the early part of 1863, after iireparing 
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to abandon his ship for the Amer. coast, 
wiM» fortunately rescued. In 1852 the 
lirlt. Gov. dispatched another expedition 
via Lancaster Sound, under Sir Edward 
lielobor, Sherard Osborn, Capt. Kellett, 
and M‘Cliutock. M'Clure's record was 
discovered by Lt. Mecham, one of the 
sledge travellers of this expedition. This 
discovery soon led to the succour of 
M*01ure, who thus partly by slilp and 
partly by travelling over ice had now in 
fact accomplished the NW. passage, for 
whicli long-sought prize lie was knighted, 
and, together with Ids party, received a 
grant of £10,000. In 1854 Dr llae, whose 
previous work in A. E. was in 1846-7, 
when ho crossed the Isthmus joining 
Melville Peninsula with the mainland and 
skirted the shores of Committee Bay and 
the E. coast of Boothia as far as Lord 
Mayor Bay, Joined Sir J. Richardson in a 
search for Franklin. Ho brought homo 
tidings of Franklin’s expedition from the 
Eskimo, the immediate consequence of 
wlilch was that M’Clintock, in the Fox, 
witli Capt. Allen Young and Lt. Hobson, 
prosecuted a thorough search of the W. 
coast of Boothia, the whole shore of King 
William Is., and Montreal Is. Eventually 
this iiarty came upon a paper outlining 
the voyage of Franklin and telling of his 
death in Juno 1847 and the departure of 
the survivors in an attempt to make the 
Great Fish R., in which attempt none 
ever succeeded, though sov. traces of 
their struggles wore subsequently found. 
M'Clintock's voyage proved that Frank¬ 
lin’s expedition did in fact discover a sea 
route from the Atlantic through the 
channels tf. of Victoria Is. to Bering 
Strait, and since that time Capt. Hall and 
Lt. Schwatka, of the U.S. Navy and Army 
resiieotively, have discovered other relics 
of Franklin's expedition. A notable 
expedition in quest of Franklin was that 
of Dr Elisha Kent Kane of the U.S. 
Navy, who, sent out by tlie U.S. Gov. 
in 1852 to look for the Eng. explorer, 
made his winter quarters in Rensselaer 
Bugt, W. Greenland, and with his boat, 
the Advance., pushed on to Smith Sound, 
whert^ his further progress was stopped by 
ice at the entrance. Kane’s contributions 
to A. K. contain a grexit deal of valuable 
information as to fauna, flora, magnetic 
conditions, and climate; the first really 
authentic and detailed account of the 
Etah Eskimo; and, by his sledge 
journeys, the making known to the world 
of th(i marvellous waterways along the 
W. of Greenland between Smith Sound 
and the Atlantic Ocean, which afford the 
acknowledged easiest route to the Pole. 

In 1H71 Charles Hall, of Cincinnati, 
took the Polaris for 250 m. up the channel 
w^hich runs N. from Smith Sound. Ho 
reachcil an unprecedented lat. by ship, 
and explored Ellesmere Is. to within 
412 m. of the Pole. In 1875-6 Sir George 
Nares, with Lt-s. Aldrich, Markham, and 
Beaumont, touched 83“ 20' N., after 
pushing along KUesraere Is. to 85* W. 
long, and Greenland to Wiilff’s Land. 
In 1883 Lt. Greedy, of the U.S. Army, 
made extremely valuable observations 
round Lady Franklin Bay (81* 44') on the 


fauna and flora, climate, tides, and mag¬ 
netism of this region. During the sojourn 
of the Greely expedition (1881-4), Lt. 
Lockwood, by touching 83® 24', gained 
for the U.S.A. the honour of reaching 
the then farthest N. The next most 
important work of this period was the 
traversing of the great ice sheet forming 
the interior of Greenland by Nansen 
(1888-9). Nansen’s theory was that a 
current flowed at some point between 
the Pole and Zemlya Frantsa-Iosifa from 
the E. Siberian Sea to the E. coast of 
Greenland; and his objective was to 
investigate the groat unknown region 
that surrounded the Polo, and in 1893, in 
the Fram, a ship specially designed to 
sustain and rise to powerful ice-pressure, 
he sot out on his brilliant expedition to 
crfjss the polar ocean by relying on the 
drift from E. to W. after deliberately 
forcing the ship into the ice. The Fram 
ultimately emerged from the pack to the 
N. of Spitsbergen, Nansen’s chief dis¬ 
covery being to ascertain the existence 
of a very deep ocean to the N. of the 
Frans Josef group, which was found to 
be a continuation of the water to the N. 
of Spitsbergen. In April of 1895 Nansen 
with a single companion, Johansen, left 
his ship, and by means of kayaks and 
sledges drawn by dogs reached farthest 
N. (86® 13'). Nansen’s theories are on 
the whole sound, and the light ho threw 
on w'hat has been called the polar question 
estab. his fame for all time. Peary in 
1892 and 1895 made journeys over the 
inland ice of N. Greenland, but beyond 
ascertaining the N. limit of the Greenland 
ico sheet added little to greueral informa¬ 
tion. Then in 1897 the Jackson-Harms• 
worth expedition in the Windward 
explored the W. part of Zemlya Frantsa- 
Iosifa, discovered a wide channel opening 
on a nortiiward sea, and made important 
magnetic and meteorological observa¬ 
tions. In 1897 Andr6e, with Fraenkel 
and Strindberg, set out on his unhappy 
balloon journey. Except for buoys cast 
overboard, nothing further was heard of 
this expedition until 1930, when their 
bodies were found in White Is., Kviteya, 
near Spitsbergen. The latest of 3 buoys 
found showed that the balloon reached 
82® N. 25® E., but no other traces were 
discovered until 1930. Then Andrde’s 
diary showed that at one time the balloon 
reached a point a little higher than 83® 
N. In 1899 Sverdrup, Peary’s companion 
in 1892, led a party in the Fram up Smith 
Sound to explore the N. coast of Green¬ 
land, while in the same year Peary, with 
the help of Eskimo, followed the same 
route, and tlie Duke of Abruzzi on the 
Norwegian whaler Jason proceeded to 
Zemlya Frant^sa-Iosifa. In 1900 various 
sledge parties were sent N., one, under 
Capt, CJagui, reaching a point 20 ra. 
b<‘yond Nansen’s farthest N. The names 
of prin. note in the early 20th cent., 
notable for Peary’s achievement in 
reiiching the Pole, are those of Peary 
lilmself, Amundsen, Ejnar Mikkclson, and 
Myllus-Erlchsen. Peary undertook his 
last voyage in 1908, shortly before the 
time that Dr Frederick A. Cook claimed 
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to have reached the Pole. With a few 
whites, nearly 50 Eskimo, and 200 dojfs 
ho crossed tho frozen seas, passingr his 
own previous record of 87“ 6' N. in 1900, 
and ultimately, on 6 April 1909, gained 
for tho U.S.A. the honour of first reaching 
tho Pole. Tho rapidity of Peary’s 
travelling may be gauged from tho fact 
that ho traversed nearly 150 in. in 5 days 
going N., and on Ids return journey over 
400 m. in 16 days. He located the Polo 
on a deep ice-covered ocean, there being 
no land in ite vicinity, his soundings being 
1500 fatlioins witldii 5 in, of tho Pole. 
The chief work of Mylius-Erichsen was 
tho completion of the exploration of the 
hitherto unknown parte of the coast of 
Greenland from Kap Farvcl, 60“ N., for 
over 1600 in. to N. He d. of cold and 
starvation after crossing the inland ice 
between Danmarks Fiord and Lambert 
Land in an effort to identify Peary’s Navy 
Cliff. Mikkelsen, another Dane, rc^- 
coverod Erichson’s records for Denmark 
in 1912, and it is worthy of note that these 
records altered the entire cirrtogiuphy of 
XE. (Ireenlaud, especially proving that 
Greenland extends over 20“ eastw'ard of 
Peary’s farthest E., the net result being 
the addition of over 150,000 sq. in. to 
Greenland, and the discovery that the 
E. exlrtunity of Greenland is within 28“ 
of Spitsbergen. Otiior explorations of 
note are those of O. Sverdrup in Grinncll 
liand and his discovery' of Axel Ucilberg 
and Pingnes Is., tho ro-location in 1904-5 
by tho Norwegian Amundsen of the N. 
Magnetic Polo in 70“ N^. 97“ W., and the 
invchtigations of the Eskinu* of V. 
Steteusson from 1908 to 1912. The? gi’cat 
feat of Amundsen was tho unquestimied 
accomplishment of tho NW. iiassage over 
Franklin’s route. Since tho w^ar, explora¬ 
tion and mapping of the Canadian Arctic, 
of tho Arctic Ocean, and of Alaska has 
been organised by the Canadian and U.S. 
govs, on a large scale. Many scientific 
expeditious visit tho Arctic, c.g. M. M. 
Miller’s Juneau Icefield Research l^roject, 
1944-52. See tho Polar Jie^'ord for 
accounts of expeditions. 

A *NE. paasago’ was only discovered 
in tho late years of tho 19th cent. After 
Nordenskjold’s jouniey in tho Veua 
(1879), Vilklteky’s expedition in 2 ice¬ 
breakers in 191*5 and Amundson in the 
Maud in 1919-20 made tho journey. 
Vilkiteky’s boats brought back much 
valuable information on tbo Arctic coast 
of Siberia, and since then tho Soviet 
Kepublic has sent out survey boats to 
the same region and has mucli developed 
the Northern Sea Kouto (q.v.). Amund¬ 
sen’s Maud tried to follow Nansen’s 
former route across the Arctic Ocean, in 
the hope of drifting to tbo Ih^le; but the 
effort was not successful tliough the 
expedition which later w.'is corn mandod 
by Wisting returned with much useful 
information about tho Siberian coast 
supplementary to that of Vilkitsk 5 \ 
Peary remains the only explorer who lias 
sledged to the Pole, but bis reported 
finding of Crokcr Land in 85“ N. lat. was 
not confirmed by Amundsen in his polar 
flight in 1926, nor by tho Aiiier. explorer. 


D. B. MacMillan, who explored Ellesmoro 
and other is. during the period 19J3-17. 
One good result of Peary’s exploit has 
been to reconcile explorers to research 
rather than to spectacular discoveries. 
The Norwegian, K. Rasmussen, through¬ 
out tho decade 1920-80 opened up a mine 
of knowledge on Greenland and tho 
Eskimo, as also have E. Mikkelsen and 
J. P. and L. Koch. 

The aeroplane was not at first an un¬ 
qualified success for exploration work. 
Amundson, however, though ho failed 
to reach the Polo In 1925, showed that 
with sufficient petrol tho feat could be 
accomplished, and in the following year 
Commander R, Byrd flew to tho I’ole 
from Spitsbergen and bat^k, and Amund¬ 
sen’s dirigible Norge also crossed from the 
same hose to Alaska. Amundsen w'lis 
accompanied by Gen. Nobile, tho It. 
designer of tho alrsliip, but unfortimatoly 
the enthusiasm of Amundsen’s adven¬ 
turous spirit caused him to quarrel with 
Nobile over the allocation of the credit 
for tho flight os between Italy nnd Nor¬ 
way, and the two parted. Later, however, 
when it was learned that Nobile was 
missing on his second flight, Amundsen 
generously joined in tho flights organised 
for relief. Nobile wtis eventnally rtwcued, 
but nothing further \vas ever heanl of 
Anumdsen. 

In 1928 C’apt. Sir Hubert Wilkins 
flew from Alaska to ‘Dead Man’s Is..’ 
Spitebergen. The flight lastiid less than a 
day, and tliough no new land was discov¬ 
ered in the waters N. of C’anada use¬ 
ful observations won' made on meteor¬ 
ological and navigation eonditions in 
tha.t region. Later in the year Gen. 
Nobile made 8 fliglits in his dirigible 
Italia, and on the third reached the Pole, 
only to be wrecked off NE. Land. 
Numerous expeditions were organised for 
relief by” many nations, but the Soviet 
icebreaker Krassin was the first to reacli 
tho stranded party'. Meanwhile Nobile 
had been taken off tho ice by a Swedish 
aviator. Half the crow, liowcver, per¬ 
ished, no trace of them or of the wrecked 
airsliip in which tliey had been carried 
away” being found, \^'^lh Amundsen, 
who, as staled above, joined in the relief 
expeditions, were 5 otlier men, who also 
disappeared. 

In 1931 Gino Watkins (Cambridge 
IJniv.) tried to organise an air route 
from the U.K. to Canada via Greenland, 
hut lost his life while Iiunting in a kayak 
in Greenland {see F. Spencer Chapman, 
IVaikijis's Last Expedition, 1984). Another 
notable Brit, expedition, tho Brit. North 
Greenland Expedition, 1952-4, W’as led 
by Commander C. J. W. Simpson, R.N., 
and explored Dronning Louise Laud. 
Considerable progress in exploration and 
mapping has been made by the Dan. 
authorities since tho 1920*8. Expeditions 
Polaires Fraucaisea Missions P.-E. Victor 
(q.v.) have been active in Greenland 
since 1948, as liave Ainer. gov. expeditions 
Thule dist. and elsewhere. In 
1931-2 Prof. Ushakov, of the Soviet 
Union, explored Scjveniaya Zemlya, 
little-known is. N. of Capo Chelyuskin. 
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In Sept. 1936 the Fr. polar research ship, 
Pourqtun Pas, foundered off Iceland with 
the loss of all but 1 of it/S crow, and of the 
famous Fr. explorer, J.-B. Charcot (q.v.). 
In the same year a Soviet hydrogrraphlc 
expedition, on the icebreaker Sedo-o, 
mastered the new sea route in the i-CKion 
of Novosii>irskiye Ostrova, jnvestifirated 
for the first time 40 years before by the 
Russian oxi)loror, F. Toll. In 1937 the 
Soviet Gov. estab. a Russian polar station 
in the vicinity of tlic N. l*ole, on the sea 
ice. Prof. Otto Schmidt, who headed a 
Soviet expedition in 1937-8. reported 
that the N. ptdar summer climate w’as 
considerably milder than wus expected 
and even shouted temps, above freezing* 
point: soundingrs In th<' l*olar Sea had 
proved that it was more than 3000 ft 
<leej)er than Nansen’s resoarrlies had led 
tlicrrj to expect. lV).qt-w'ar Soviet explora¬ 
tion has followt‘-d this pattern, and drifting 
sUitions on the sea ice have made valuable 
contril)utionH to knowlcdffo of the Arctic 
Ocean, dise-oAmririg notably the Lomono¬ 
sov RauKe (q.v.). I’ennancnt stations 
liavo also been set up on all Soviet arctic 
is. See Sir John Ro.ss, A Vouage of 
JHscovery, for exploring Jlaffin's Pag 
and a Norih-iresf Passage,, 1819: Sir E. 
Parry, JoitmaJ of a Vogage for the Dis¬ 
covery of the North-vest Passage, 1819- 
1820 (and sul)scquent Journals, 18*24-8); 
Sir J<dm Franklin, Narraiive of Journey 
to the Shores of the Polar Sea, 1819-22, 
1823: Sir J. Barrow, Voyages of Discovery 
and Peaearrh within the Arctic Pegiona, 
3 840; J. Payer. Ac?/* Ixinds within the 
Arctic (Circle, 1870; A. If. Markham, The 
(treat Frozen Sea, 1878; Puke of ttio 
Ahnizzi, On the Polar Star, 190.3; Sir M. 
Conway, No atari’s lAind, 1906; R. 
Ainun(iKen, The North-west Passage, 1909, 
and 77*e First Flight Across the Arctic 
Ocean, 1927; R. F. Peary, The North Pole, 
1910; F. Nansen, Hunting and Adventure 
in the Arctic, 192.'); K. Rasmussen, Across 
Arctic Arnerira, 1927; R. N. Rudmore 
Brown, The Polar Regions, 1927; R. E. 
Byrd, Skyivard, 1928; F. Spencer Chap¬ 
man, Watkins's Last Fxi)edition, 1934; 
L. Broiltinan, On the Top of the World: the 
Soviet Fxpedition to the North Pole, 1937; 
H. P. Smolka, 40.000 against the Arctic, 
1937; A. Croft, J'olar Fxploration, 1939; 
R. J. Cyrlax, Sir John Franklin's lAtsi 
Arctic Fxpeditimi, 1939; V. Stcft'insson, 
VUima I'tnde: Further Mysteries of the 
Arctic, 1942; J. Mirsky, To the Arctic, 
1949. Also tlio following: periodie^ils: 
Arctic (Montreal); }*olar Record (Cain- 
bridifc): pubs, of the IlnUluyt Society 
(London) and of the Hudson's Bay 
Record Society (London). 

Arotio Ocean is usually defined ns the 
area of water within tlio Arctic CUrclo. 
It lies to the N. of Europe, Asia, and N. 
America, and communicates with the 
Atlantic by means of tho wide sea between 
Norway and Greenland; Denmark Strait, 
between Greenland and Iceland; and 
Davis Strait, between Greenland and Brit. 
N. America. The only comrnimicatioii 
wliich It iios with tho Pacific is by means 
of Bering; Strait. A relatively mild 
climate is found a long; way Inside the 

E.K. I 


Arctic Circle owing to tJio influence of tho 
Gulf Stream off the coaot of Norway, and, 
on tho other hand, Arctic conditions are 
caused to exist far Into tho Atlantic by 
means of tho Arctic currents, which flow 
through Davis Strait and along tho E. 
coast of Greenland. The sea between 
Norway and Greenland belongs physio- 
grapliically to tho same basin as the A. O., 
as ridges between Greenland, Iceland, 
Faroe Is., and the N. of Scotland separate 
it from the Atlantic region. The rogdon 
imniodiately at and around the N. Polo 
is covered with rough sea ice, whilst 
Peary found the depth of tho water at 
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GREENL.\XDERS HUNTING AMONG THE 
ARCTIC ICEBERGS 


the N. Pole itself to bo more than 1500 
fathoms. The wliole oct^an, in fact, is 
covered with sea ice, wiiich varies in 
depth from 5 to 30 ft. The average 
depth of the sea ice, however, is about 
10 ft. It is frozen together in winter but 
in the summer it is broken up into floes 
of varying size. Leads form in the ice 
pack, and when these leads close up again 
tho floes arc piled up on one another, and 
the w'cll-knowu ’hummocky’ ice results. 
If Immmocky ice is piled up against a 
Khoilow shore and so fixed for a great 
length of time, the appearance is produced 
which Narcs called tiio paloeocrysUo 
sea. A permanent layer of fresh water 
is found in many places outside the edge 
of tho ico pack. This layer, wiiich has 
a depth of 6 ft in some places, is formed 
partly by tho melted ice and partly from 
tho outflow of tho rivs. of Siberia. The 
sea ice os a whole has been found to 
drift from the middle of tho N. coast 
of Siberia north-westwards towards tho 
NE. extremity of Greenland. Large 
quantities of ice also pass down each 
year between Spitsbergen and Greenland. 
The worm surface waters of the Atlantic 
flow up into tho Arctic regions, passing 
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between Greenland and Norway. When 
they arrive there they are chilled by 
contact with the Icy Arctic waters, and 
OTadnally sink to the bottom. Finally 
mey return, along the E. side of Green¬ 
land and down Davis Strait, as a cold 
current carrying with them the icebergs 
which ore such a danger to navigation 
in the Atlantic. The above is only an 
adumbration of the circulatory system 
which exists. The winds, the Gulf 
Stream, and the various submarine 
ridges and depressions between the 
continents and is. are all factors which 
complicate the movements of the waters. 
The A. O. is bordered by a fairly broad 
continental shelf; this renders the ocean as 
a whole shallow. Along the N. of Europe 
and Siberia, to 135® E. Tong., the water is 
very shallow indeed, and proceeding west¬ 
ward from this point the depth does not 
exceed 80 fathoms. Between Zemlya 
Frantsa-Iosifa and Novaya Zemlya the 
depth of the water varies from 100 to 
150 fathoms, and between Norway and 
Bjornoya it is 240 fathoms. In the Kara 
Sea a depth of over 400 fathoms is found. 
The depth of the ocean E. of 135® long, 
suddenly increases to 2000 fathoms. The 
Fram, in 1893-6, drifted with the ice 
from 79® N. lat. and 138® E. long, into 
the neighbourhood of Spitsbergen, and 
the depth of the sea along her route was 
ascertained to bo more than 1800 fathoms, 
and frequently over 2000 fathoms. The 
Nathorst expedition of 1898 found that 
the greatest depth W. of Spitsbergen was 
1720 fathoms. The temp, of the A. O. is 
found to vary somewhat at different 
depths. The surface temp, in the polar 
regions is usually about the freezing-point 
of salt water, 29-2®. It increases at about 
110 fathoms to 33®, and between 120 and 
350 fathoms the temp, is higher than at 
any other depth, ranging Dotwoen 35® 
and 39 9®. This warm layer is probably 
due to the influence of the Gulf Stream. 
Directly underneath this, down to nearly 
1000 fathoms, there is a drop in the temp, 
to about 31-9®. Lastly, from 1000 
fathoms to the bottom the water is 
slightly warmer, and the temp, is fairly 
imiform, being between 331® and 33-4 . 
Near the Pole itself there appears to bo 
no wind in the winter, and the air is clear; 
in lower late., round Zemlya Frantsa- 
Iosifa and Greenland, for instance, whilst 
the temp, is higher, rough winds prevail. 
Those are generally SW. along the cotist of 
Norway, and as far as Zemlya Frantsa- 
Iosifa, but W. of this region north¬ 
easterly winds are general. During the 
summer fogs and mists are very frequent, 
and form one of the greatest dangers to 
explorers. The prin. rivs. which flow 
into the A. O. are the Onega, the Dvina, 
and the Petchora in Europe, the Lena, 
the Yenisei, and the Obi in Asia, and the 
Mackenzie in America. The lofty Arctic 
lands are covered In the interior to an 
enormous depth with snow and ice, and 
vast glaciers are found in some places— 
for Instance, the Humboldt Glacier on the 
W. coast of Greenland. The smaller seas 
and bays contained in the A. O., Batfln 
Bay, Bering Strait, Davis Strait, the 


Greenland Sea, the Kara Sea, the White 
Sea, etc., are described at length in 
separate articles. Soviet scientists have 
contributed much to our knowledge of 
the hydrography of the A. O. since the 
ostab. in 1937 of a series of drifting 
stations on the soa ice {see Arctic 
Exploratiov ). Amer. and Canadian gov. 
depts have also done much charting and 
oceanographical work in post-war years. 

ArotUdae, family of lepidopterous 
insects; the tiger moths. 

Arotinus, of Miletus, auct Gk epic poet, 
probably of the 8th cent. no. His life is 
unknown. His works, which are said to 
have included the Aiihiopis, a continua¬ 
tion of the Iliad and The Sack of Troy, 
are lost except for a few frngmonts, 
collected in Kinkol’s Kpicoriim Oraecorum 
Fraamenta, 1877. 

Arctium, see Burbock. 

Arotostaphylos, family Ericaceae, genus 
of evergreen shrubs. A. -uva-urai, the 
Bearherry, is native to Britain, N. 
Europe, N. Asia, and N. America; once 
cultivated for medicinal uses, and in 
tiiuniug and dyeing. Amer, species of 
A., grown in gardens, are often known as 
Manzanita. 

Arcturus, or Alpha Bodtis, next to 
Sirius the best-known star, and the 
brightest in the N. sidereal hemisphere. 
It is one of the 11 stiirs brighter than the 
flrst magnitude and tlie sixth briglitest In 
the lieavens, its magnitude being 0-3. 
A. derives its name from 2 Gk words, 
arktoa, a bear, and ouru, tail. It is not 
in tlie constellation called Ursa Major 
(Great Bear), but is nearly on a line 
drawn through the 2 hinder stars of the 
tail of the Bear. A. has boon the subject 
of many literary references in auot and 
modern times, and perhaps one of the 
oldest references to it is contained in the 
book of Job In the Bible (Job ix. 9 and 
xxxviii. 32), though possibly hero, as 
elsewhere, the name of A. is wrongly 
used for the constellation the (^roat Boar. 
Hesiod (q.v.) makes rofcrenco to A. in his 
[Vorks and Days, The poet Shelley, in 
The Question, uses the word in the plural, 
singing of ‘Daisies, those pearl’d Arcturi 
of the earth, the constellated flower that 
never sets.’ Astronomhuiily A. has many 
points of interest, not tlie least being that 
it is the fastest-moving of the brighter 
stars, its velocity being 84 m. a sec. Its 
'proper motion’ is 228’’ a cent., wliich is 
very high. A. is approaching the earth 
at the rate of about 4 rn. a second. It 
will, however, take a long time to arrive, 
for Its light, travelling at the rate of 
more than 186,000 m. a sec., takes about 
40 years to reach us. In type the star 
resomliles our sun, its Hnectrum being full 
of motallic lines, but it is 2000 times mort^ 
luminous. 

Arcueii, Fr. tn, a 8. Industrial suburb 
of Paris, in the dept of Seine, on the R. 
Bidvre. There are remains of a Kom. 
aqueduct built by the Emperor Julian 
(Arena Ixdiani, hence the name A.). The 
lower part of the modern aqueduct waa 
constructed in 1613 to bring water tf> the 
Luxembourg Palace (q.v.). Pop. 16,200. 

Arcy, Grotto of, cavity lu a hill In the 
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4dpt of the Yonne, France, about 3 ro. 
S. of Vermenton. It contains various 
apartments, in some of which are found 
stalactites and stalagrmites. The cathe¬ 
dral of Aitxerre is supposed to have been 
built of stone from this grotto. 

Ard, loch in the SW. of Perthshire, 
Scotland. 

Ardagh: 1. Vil. of co. Lon^ord, Rep. 
of 1., formerly the seat of the bishopric of 
A., which was founded by St, Patrick in 
the 5th cent. St Mel was the first bishop. 
Pop.1500. 

2. Vil. of Limerick, see Rathkealk. 

Ardalan, see Sanandaj. 

Ardashir 1 (ad 224-40), King of Persia, 
founder of the dynasty of the Sasanians, 
was the son of Babak (Papak) and grand¬ 
son of Sasan. Having reduced to sub- 
niisKion the prov. of Fars, A. then defeated 
Artabanus IV (q.v.) in 3 successive 
battles in the last of whicli Artabanus 
was killed. A. entered Ctesiphon in 
triumph. A coalition formed to restore 
the rule of the Parthians was defeated, 
and all retired except the King of Armenia 
who continued the war for some ten years. 
War with the Romans broke out in 232. 
It ended after sov. defeats In the reoccupa¬ 
tion by the Persians of Nisibis and 
Carrhae. A. retained the Parthian feudal 
ayKtem but introduced a greater degree of 
centralisation, and made the army into 
a powerful instrument for the execution 
of his policy. Ho made Zoroastrianism 
the st-ate religion, and the chief Zoroa- 
strian dignitary, the mobadhan mobadh, 
became one of the chief otflcials of the 
{see A. Christenson, Vlran sous les 
Sassantdes, 1936). 

Ardebil, dist. and tn of Azarbaijan, 
Persia. 180 m. NE. of Tabriz. In the 
10th cent. A. was the cap. city of Azar¬ 
baijan. It was sacked by the Mongols in 
1220, and became the cap. of I'orsia under 
the Safavids before they removed to 
Tabriz. Pop. of tn 5000. 

Arddoho: 1. Fr. riv. rising in the 
C^vonnos and flowing SE. to the RhOne. 
Length 70 m. 

2. Dept of France, formerly part of the 
anct prov. of Langxiedoc. It is very 
mountainous, containing part of the 
OOvtmnos (the Vivarais nits) in the W,, 
and is watered in the SE. by the R.A. 
(Cereals, vinos, chestnuts, mushrooms, and 
olives are produced, and coal and iron are 
found. The priii. tiis are Prlvas (the 
cap.), Largentidre, and Tournon (qq.v.). 
Area 2140 sq. m. Pop. 249,100. 

Ardee, tn of Louth, Rep. of I., on R. 
Doe. It contains a 13th-cent, church, 
ami tw’o 14th-cent. castles. Pop. 2492. 

Ardemano, Teodoro (1064-1726), JSp. 
architect, painter, and sculptor, b, 
Madrid. He studied painting under 
Claiulio Coello, and afterwards gave his 
time to mathonmtlcs and architecture. 
He painted the frescoes in the church of 
St Francis, Madrid, and among his 
sculptures are the tombs of a dauphin of 
France and of a queen of Savoy. The 
oathedral of Granada Is portly his work. 

Arden, Forest of, dist. In central and W. 
Warwickshire, England, originally part 
of a forest which covered a large part of 


the midlands. Undulating and still well 
wooded. It is probably the scene of 
Shakespeare's As Fou Like It, His 
mother claimed to belong to the famous 
Arden family, founded in the 11th cent. 

Ardennes: 1. Formerly the name Of 
a largo hilly and wooded dist. em¬ 
bracing parts of Belgium, Germany, and 
France; now applied to the wooded 
heights which extend from SE. Belgium 
into France on each side of the Meuse. 
The highest elevations are about 2000 ft. 
The industries of the dist. are pasturage 
and mining. This hill and forest region, 
watered by the Meuse and Aisne, was 
the scene of heavy fighting in the early 
days of the E’irst World War, the Ger. in¬ 
vading armies marching to SE. Belgium 
through Luxembourg in the 8. Ardennes 
and through Malm6dy near the N. part 
of the dist. The fate of Li^e (Aug. 
1914) cleared the road for the Germans 
between A. and Vl86 when, under the 
Duke of Wtirttemberg end the crown 
prince, they resumed their advance by 
the bills to the Luxembourg railway lines. 
After the fall of Li^e Gen. von Billow, 
on the pretext that the inhab. of the 
tn of A. had attacked Ger. troops, 
ordered the tn to bo burned and 100 
inhab. shot. It was In the A. in the 
Second World War that Gen. von 
Rundstedt (q.v.) opened his counter¬ 
offensive on the Belgian and Luxembourg 
frontiers on 16 Dec. 1944. In the new 
year, on 3 Jan., the Americans launched 
a powerful counter-attack on the N. flank 
of the A. salient, which eliminated the 
last hostile threat and reduced the Ger¬ 
mans finally to a general defensive. See 
Western Front in Second World War. 

2. Dept of NE. France, bordering on 
Belgium, formed of parts of the anct 
provs. of Lorraine, Hainaiit, and Cham¬ 
pagne. It is partly wooded and hilly, 
and is watered by the Aisne and the 
Meuse. The W. and the riv. valleys are 
fertile, live-stock raising is important, and 
there are many iron-mines and quarries. 
Prin. tns are M6zi^res (the cap.), Rothel, 
Sedan, Vouziers (qq.v.). Area 2027 sq. 
ni.; pop. 245,000. 

Ardfert, tn in co. Kerry, Hep. of I.. 
54 m. NW. of Tralee. It is the see of the 
Bishop of A. and Aghadoe, and the ruined 
cathedral is of 13th-cent, construction. 
A. Friary was founde,d by the Franciscans 
in 1253. Pop. of vil. 135. 

Ardglass, small seaport, fishing station, 
and bathing resort in co. Down, N. 
Ireland. Pop. 500. 

Ardil, textile fabric produced from 
groundnuts in the U.K. in 1944 and used 
in the manuf. of a cloth with wool-like 
qualities. See Man-made Fibres. 

Ardilaun, Arthur Edward Guinness, 
1st and only Baron (1840-1916). Eduo. 
at Eton and Trinity College, Dublin. 
Hoad of the great browing firm of Arthur 
Guinness & Co. Conservative M.P. for 
Dublin, 1868-9 and 1874-80. Raised to 
peerage, 1880. Acquired St Stephen's 
Green (Dublin) and Muckroas estate 
(Killamey) for the public. 

Ardingly, vil. of Sussex, England. 
404 m. from London with a Woodard 
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public school, Wadehurst Place is a 
16th-cent, mansion; St Fetor’s Church 
dates from the 14th cent. Pop. 1310. 

Arditi, Luiai (1822-1903), It. musician 
and composer, b. Piedmont, graduated 
at Milan Conservatory 1842. In 1846 he 
visited Havana os violinist with Bottesini, 
the double-bass player, and in 1847 went 
to New York as conductor of the Havana 
Opera Company. In 18o8 he became 
conductor of His Majesty’s Theatre, 
London, being Patti’s favourite con¬ 
ductor. He wrote some operas but is now 
remembered only for his light waltz song, 
II Bacio. Pub. Reminiscences^ 189G. 

Ardluke, Eskimo name for the grampus. 

Ardmore: 1. Vil. and watering-place 
of Waterford, Rep. of I., 6 m. from 
Youghal. l*op. 200. 

2. Co. seat of Carter oo., Oklahoma, 
U.S.A., home of tlic Cldckasaw Indians, 
98 in. NE. of Fort Worth. It is a 
commercial, shipping, and manuf. centre 
in a rich agric. region. A state ItospiUd 
and the Carter Seminary for Indians arc 
here. Pop. 17.890. 

Ardnamurohan Point, lieadland in 
Argryll, Scotland, the most westerly point 
of the mainland. The lighthouse on it 
was built in 1849. 

Ardnaroe, see B Allin a . 

Ardobioum Curonium, see ConuNA, La. 

Ardooh, vil. of Perthshire, Scotland, 
9 m. SW, of CrieiT, containing the l>est- 
preservod Rom. camp in Great BriLiin. 
Pop. 985. 

Ardoye (Flern. Ardooie), tn iii the prov. 
of W. Flanders, Belgium. Pop. 7100. 
It is noted for its cloth-weaving works. 

Ardres, Fr. tii in the dept of Pos-do- 
Oalais, on the A. canal. The Field of the 
Cloth of Gold (q.v.) was at Balinghom, 
21 m. fixim A. Lace and tapestry arc 
manuf., and a cattle market is held. 
There are ferruginous springs. Pop. 2900. 

Ardrishaig, port of Argyll, Scotland, 
19 m. SW. of Inveraray, on Loch Gilp and 
the Crinan Canal. Pop. 1300, 

Ardrossan, burgh and s<3aport of A>t- 
shire, Scotland, 12 ra. S. of Largs on the 
Firth of Clyde. Tlioro is an important 
harbour, the construction of which was 
begun in 1806. The tn is noted for its 
shipbuilding and oil refinery, and there are 
collieries and ironworks in the neighbour¬ 
hood. A ruined castle with its dungeon, 
known as Wallace’s Larder, may still be 
seen. Pop. 8800. 

Ardtrea, par. In TjTone and London¬ 
derry cos., N. Ireland, conttiining part of 
Moneyniore. Pop. 5000. 

ArduinI, Carlo (1815-81), It. author. 
He becixme a journalist at Rome, and after 
the fall of the rep. of Mazzini went to 
Switzerland and was appointed prof, of It. 
language and literature at the Polytechnic, 
Zurich. Among his works are a hist, of 
Picenuin; U^dtimo dei Romani^ ovvero 
la congiura di Stefano Rorcari, on lilstorlcal 
drama, 1849; a work on the philosophy 
of Dante and on literature and art during 
the It. Renaissance; and one on the 
philosophy of the fine arts in Italy. 

Ardvreck Castle, on the edge of Loch 
Assynt (q.v.), Scotland, built in the late 
16th cent, and now ruined. The Marquess 


of Montrose (q.v.) was imprisoned here 
(1650) before his execution. 

Ardwiok Series, geological name of 
series of marls and limestones which form 
part of the Upper Coal Measures in the 
S. Lancs coal-field of Britain. 

Ardys succeeded his father Gygos as 
King of Lydia, and rtngucd 078-629 Dc. 
Ho t.ook Prlono, and made war on Miletus. 
The Cimmerians, attacked by the nomads 
of Scythia, invaded the kingdom of A. 
See Herodotus, 1. 14, 15. 

Are, unit of I'r. land. A square 
measure, one side of which is 10 metres 
long. See Metrolooy. 

Area, two-dimensional moasuroraent of 
surface. The A. of a rectangular sur¬ 
face “ length multii)lied by breadth. 
The A. of a itarallelogram length multi¬ 
plied by pt^rpendieular height; the A. of a 
triangle « half the pnnhu’st of any side 
and the perpendicular drawn to it from tin' 
oppo.site angle; the A. of a circle rrr*, 
whore tc ■= 3-1416 (approximately) and 
r radius (see Chicle and Pi). Sec 
Dimensions; Mensuration and Sir- 
VEYINO ; Metrolooy. 

Areas of Local Government. Reference 
is made under local gov. (q.v.) to ttie 
fears of co. councils regarding flat dis¬ 
integration of co. areas whicli led to the 
appointment of the Onslow Commission 
in 1923 and the implementation of that 
commission's recoinmeudation.s. 

The movements of pop. during the 
Second World War civated new problems 
of areas and boundaries, and tlio estah. 
of the Regional Commissioner system 
during the war gave rise to some appre¬ 
hension that a regionnlisatioii of local 
gov. rniglit bo adopted after the war. 
The Local Gov. Boundary Commission, 
sot up in 1945, made widespri'ad investi¬ 
gations and issued reports in 1947, 1948, 
and 1949, proposing tlie merger of certain 
CO. councils, the div. of other cos., the 
const it iition of one tier co. counclJa for 
certain conurbations, and the loss of the 
‘all-pnrpoHo’ type of co. )>or. .sUjtus for 
some CO. hors. The gov. dissolved the 
commission in 1949 and indicated that 
they intended to review the whole subject 
witli a view to the introduction of a oom- 
jirehcnsivo scheme of roorganisatlou. In 
the autumn of 1956 the Minister of 
Housing and Local Gov. issued a white 
paper on ‘Local Government—Areas and 
.Status of Local Authorities in England 
and Wales,' after consultations with the 
scv. as.sf»clationH of local authoritios. 
This only dealt with striicturos. It 
indicated that 2 commissions would be 
appointed to make recommendations. 
More eo. bors., the only type of *all 
purpo.so’ authority, would bo created, 
but the minimum pop. would be raiB<‘d 
from 75,000 to 100,000. Small co, dists. 
would bo absorbed into larger units and 
some co. councils would be amalgamated. 
Following a first new general review, the 
CO. councils would review the areas of 
their co. dists., including, for the first 
time, the non-co. bors, 

A new CO. can only be created by the 
div. of an existing co. The Local Govern- 
meut Act, 1888, made provision for this 
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to be done by on order ot the Minister of 
Health, now the Minister of Housing: and 
Looal Gov., confirmed by Parliament. 
Only in one instance has it been done, 
namely in the case of the Isle of Wi^ht 
in 1889. For the creation of a new co. 
bor. an Act of Parliament is necessary, 
and a pop. of 75,000 is required. 

Any dist. council may petition Her 
Majesty for the grrant of a charter of 
incorporation as a bor. for the whole or 
any part of their area. A bor. council 
may make proposals for the alteration 
of the boundary of their bor. to the 
minister and ho may make an order there¬ 
for subject to the approval of Parliament. 

The creation of a now urb. dist., rural 
dist., or par., or the alteration of the 
boundaries thereof, may be effected in 
3 ways. The local authority may make 
a proposal to the co. council and that 
council will hold a local inquiiy and may 
make an order for the change and submit 
it to the minister for approval; secondly, 
tlio co. council may themselves make 
representations to the minister for the 
chaiiffo; thirdly, the co. council may 
review the whole of the co. area and make 
a report to the minister with proposals 
for changes. If there is opposition to 
the scheme within G w'eeka of its pub., 
the minister must hold a local inquiry 
before deciding whether to make the 
order with or without jnoUiflciitlons or 
not to make the order. The order must 
be laid before Parliament and may be 
annulled. There must bo an interval of 
nt least 10 years between these reviews. 
Sec also Local (iovr.RNMKNT. 

Areca, family Palrnoceac; genua of 
Palms, native} of Malacca to New Guinea, 
rhe chief species, A. catechu, is grown for 
its seeds, the pinang or betel nuts. <SVc 
liKTKL Nut Palm. 

Arecibo, city on the N. const of Puerto 
Illco, a proccasing centre in an agric. 
region (sugarcane, coffee, tobacco, fi^t). 
It has sugar milling and alcohol and rum 
distilling, and manufs. needlework, cloth¬ 
ing, fundtiiro, and agric. uiacddncry. It 
WIV8 settled in 1.5.5G. The harbour ts 
dangerous. Near by arc t ho famous caves 
of Consejo. Po]). 28,509. 

Arena, central part of an amphitheatre 
where the tights of the gladiators and wild 
bofists were held. Its name was dcrivetl 
from the Lat. arena, sand, and it was so 
<-allotl because it Wiis usually covered with 
sand. 

Arenaceous (Lat. arena, sand) Rocks 
is a term applied to those rocks which are 
formed largely of sandy inaUu-lal. The 
tine partlcb's of quartz, of which sand 
consists, mingle with particle.s of otiicr 
material, such as mica or felspar, and 
when eementod become rocks. When the 
clayey cement predorniuates they pass 
into arffillaccoas rocks. 

Arenaria, genus of (^aryopbyllaccae, 
about ICO species. A. serjodlifolia, 
'rhymo-lcaved Sandwort; A, ctha/a, Irish 
Sandwort; A. norvegica, Norwegian Sand¬ 
wort; and A. gnihica. Fries’ Sandwort, arc 
found In liritaln. A. graminifojia and A. 
montana may be grown in gardens. 

Arenas, Puntas, sec MAOAi.LANrt:;8. 


Arenherg, former Ger. duchy, sovereign 
from 1644 until 1801, situated between 
Cologne and Jiilich (qq.v.). 

Arendal, seaport in S. Norway, co. tn 
of Aust-Agder, situated at the mouth of 
the R. Nid. Pop. 11,800. In the tn and 
neighbourhood are paper and wood-pulp 
factories and engineering and shipbuilding 
works, 

Arendonk, tn in the prov. of Antwerp, 
Htdgium, noted for its manufs. of hoslerj'. 
Pop.8300. 
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THU AIlKNU-ROLANn COMET 
Photograph taken with an ostrographic 
camera. The straight line across indicates 
the possiige of an aircraft. 

Arend-Roland Comet, named after its 
discoverers. Prof. D. S. Arend and Georges 
HoJand, both of the Belgian Royal Ob¬ 
servatory, who fli*st observed it in Nov, 
195C. It approached wdthln 63 million 
m. of the earth on 20 April 1957 and was 
first seen with the naked eye in Britain 
in April 1957. It is of the non-recurring 
typo, its orbit being hyperbolic. See 
Comet. 

Ar4ne, Paui-Auguste (1843-96). Fr. 
writer, h. Sisteron. He lielpod Alphonse 
Daudetin his Lettres de mon moulin, 1868, 
and like him describes the life of hi.s native 
Provence in many of his works. His chief 
novels are Jean des Figues, 1868, La GxteuBe 
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parfumitt 1876, La ClUvre <f*or, 1889, and 
Domnine, 1894. He also wrote comedies 
Les ComMiens errants, 1873); short stories 
Contes de Paris et de Provence, 1887); os 
well as many critical essays. See H. 
Provence, I^e Homan d^amour de Paid 
ArHte, 1945. 

Arenenberff, castle on the borders of 
Lake Constance, canton of Thurgraii, 
Switzerland. It was the residence of the 
Countess of Saint-Leu, ex-queen of 
Holland, and of Prince Louis Napoleon, 
afterwards Napoleon III. 

Arenff, name of one of the palms that 
produce sagro and palm wine, found in 
all the is. of the Indian Archipelagro. 
The only species, A. saccharifera, has a 
trunk 20 or 30 ft high covered with coarse 
black fibres. It yields a large amount of 
sap, which, when first drawn from the tree, 
is transparent. It soon becomes turbid 
and milky, and when fit for drinking is of 
a yellowish colour, with a largo amount 
of astringency. It is very intoxicating. 
The coarse fibres are made into cables, and 
sago is obtained from the trunk. 

Arenioola, see Lijo-worm. 

Arensky, Anton Stepanovich (1861- 
1906), Russian composer, 6. Novgorod. 
Studied under Zikke, and, later, under 
Johansen and Rimsky-Korsakov at St 
Petersburg Conservatory. In 1890 his 
first opera, A JJream on the Volga, was 
successfully performed in Moscow. His 
other chief works are the opera Ned 
and Damayanti (1899), the ballet A Night 
in Egypt, and cantata The Fountain of 
Bakhchisarai, Ho also composed church 
music, songs, sjnnphonies, a set of varia¬ 
tions for strings on a theme of Tchaikov¬ 
sky, some chamber music, and a large 
amount of elegant piano music. Much 
of his output is already forgotten, for, 
though akin to Tchaikovsky’s, his music 
lacks the dramatic eloquence, to say 
nothing of the versatile technical equip¬ 
ment, of the latter’s. 

Areolar Tissue, see CELLirLAR. 

Areometer, instrument for measuring 
the sp. gr. of fluids. See Hydrometer. 

Areopagus, ‘the hill of Ares’ (q.v.) in 
Athens, which gave its name to the 
judicial assembly of elders which met 
there. This was of great antiquity, and 
was said to have taken its name from the 
legend of Ares having been tried there by 
Poseidon for the murder of his son, 
Halirrhothius. Its powers and functions 
were greatly increased by Solon, 594 bc. 
It was formed of cx-archons and other men 
of high moral character, and exercised the 
right to inquire into men’s incomes, to 
punish idleness and immorality, and to try 
persons for homicide, murderous assault, 
conspiracy, and arson. Its power declined 
after 487 nc; in 461 its jurisdiction was 
limited to homicide and certain religious 
cases; and it w'as finally abolished c, 
AD 400. For .St Paul’s sermon on the A. 
see Acts xvii. 

Arequipa: 1. Coast dept of S. l^oru, 
divided into 7 provs. Area 21,622 sq. m.: 
pop. 323,000. Mountainous region with 
fertile valleys. Agric., and rich in mineral 
resources. Chief exports are borax, tex¬ 
tiles, and agric. products. 


2. Cap. of A. dept and A. prov., trading 
and distributive centre. Tn founded by 
Pizarro on the site of old Inca city, 1539; 
pop. 130,000. A. stands at 7500 ft in a 
beautiful valley, but subject to earth¬ 
quakes. Cathedral foimded in 1612. It 
is a univ. tn with a public library and 
many fine colonial houses. Important 
textile centre. It is connected with its 
ports, Mollendo, 90 m. disttint, and 
Mataraul, 110 m., by the A.-Puno Railw aj*. 
The tn was captured by the Chileans in 
1883 during the war between Chile and 
l^cini. 

3. Volcano in A. dept, Peru, usually 
called El Misti; its altitude is 19,186 ft. 

Ares, Gk god of war, later identified by 
the Romans with their god Mars (q.v.); 
son of Zeus and Hera. He loved Aphro¬ 
dite, whose husband Hephaestus made 
the pair the laughing-stock of the gods. 
According to a late tradition A. slow 
Halirrhothius for violence to his daughter 
Alcippe, ami was acquitted on the Areo¬ 
pagus by the Olympian gods, whence wfis 
derived the name Areopagus on whose W. 
slope was his temple. In the Trojan war 
he was wounded by Diomodes. Tlu? 
Aloidae also conquered him, and im¬ 
prisoned him for 13 months. The worship 
I of A. was not widespread in Greece, ll 
was probably introduced from Thrace, 
derived perhaps from aiict war magic. 

Aretaeus (ad 81-1138), Gk physician, b. 
Cappadocia. As a clinician he ranks next 
in importance to Hippocrates. He loft 
many fine descriptions of disease, includ¬ 
ing the first clear accounts of diabetes ami 
sprue. His extant works were traus. by 
F. Adams, 1856. 

Aretaka Cataracts, see EsBEQPino. 

Arethusa: 1. Nymph; name of sev. 
fountains, the most famous being in 
Ortygia, near Syracuse. 

2. One of the llesperidcs (q.v.), 

3. In botany, a genus of orchids. 

Aretinian, see Guido.man Syllableh. 

Aretino, Leonardo, see Hhum, Leo¬ 
nardo. 

Aretino, Pietro (1492-1556), It. ])oet 
and playwright, b. Arezzo, Tuscany; 
pretended to be tt»e natural son of a noble¬ 
man. Ho wrote lyrics, satires, 4 un¬ 
finished epics, prose dialogues, and 
comedies. lie also pub. some 3000 of bis 
letters, which reveal much of lOth-cont. 
life, as well as his own vicious character, 
which won for him tlie name Scourge of 
Princes. After being banished from 
Arezzo ho was i)atronised by Giovanni de' 
Medici, who introduced him to Francis I 
of Franco. His comedies arc nov^ 
regarded as his best work, but all bis 
writings are tainted with liceutiousiioss. 

Aretino, Unico, see Acoolti, Beunardo. 

Aretinus, Guido, see, Guido d’Akkzzo. 

Areus wjis the son of Acrotatus, ami 
succeeded his grandfather Cleomenos II 
as King of Sptirta in 309 bc. He was 
attacked by Pyrrhus. King of Epirus, and 
was killed when engaged in battle in 
support of the Atljenians against Autl- 
gonus Gonatas. 

Areus, or Areas (Ist cent. Bc). Gk philo¬ 
sopher of the Pythagorean scdiool, b. 
Alexandria. Ho wtis one of the tutoi*« 
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of the futtire Emperor Artgustm, who. at 
his instance, spared the city of Alexandria 
in 31 no. 

Arezzo: 1. Prov. of Italy, in E. Tuscany 
(q.v.). It is in the Apennines (q.v.), and 
is mountainous except for the broad valley 
of the Arno (q.v.) in the W. (see Casen- 
TiNO). Cereals and wine are produced, 
and pigs are reared. The priii. tiis include 
Arezzo, Cortona, and San Sepolcro (qq.v.). 
Area 1276 sq. m. Pop. 326,000. 

2. (anct Arrotium) It. tn, cap. of the 
prov. of Arezzo, near the oounuence of 
the Arno and the Chiana, 36 ni. SE. of 
Florence (q.v.). It was originally an 
Etruscan settlement (sec Etruria), and 
in 308 BC it made a 30 years’ peace treaty 
with Rome. In 283 bc it was besieged by 
the Sonones (q.v.), and It was later colon¬ 
ised by Sulla (q.v.). During the Middle 
Ages it sided with the Ohibellines (see 
GuELPas AND Ohibellines), partly out 
of enmity towards Florence (q.v.), by 
which A. was, however, defeated in 1280. 
In 1348 it came completely under Floren¬ 
tine domination. During the Second 
World War the tn suffered considerable 
damage, Tlie anct part of A. stands on a 
hill, with the modern part at its foot. 
Tliere is a 13th-cent. Gothic cathedral 
(20th-ccnt. facade) containing notable 
paintings. In the 14th-cent. churcli of S. 
I'raricesco there is a famous fresco by 
Piero della Francesca (q.v.) caUed the 
Leacnd of ihf Holy Cross, There are sev. 
otlior beautiful old churches, as well as 
palaces, museums, and a picture gallery. 
Twice yearly, in the Piazza Grande, there 
takes place a competition in which horse¬ 
men joust with a clockwork ‘.Snraren 
king.' The tn has a largo trade in agric. 
produce, wine, nud oil, and there are 
text lie, leather, and pottery nianufs. 
Maecenas, Vasari, Petrarch, Aretino, 
Cacsalpiniis, and, perhaps. Guido d'Arezzo 
wore natives. I*op. (tn) 28,000; (com.) 
07,700. 

Arfaks Mts, New Guinea ((].\.); highest 
elevation 9043 ft. 

Arfe: 1. Enrique de A,, distinguished 
'^p. silversmith, who lived in the early part 
of the lOth cent. He made the silver 
tabernacles of tlie cathedrals of Leon, 
Gordova, and I'oledo, and also that of the 
Benedictine inonaatory of Hahngun. 

2. .Tuan de A. y Villafano (l.'>3.'>-?), 
b. Leon, grandson of the above, cmploj'ed 
by Plnlip IT and Philip ITI. He was the 
artist of the tabernacles of Avila, Seville, 
and Osmas, and bc made tabernacles for 
the eutluHlrals of Burgos and Valladolid, 
and for the church of St Martin at Madrid. 
Ho wrote (.hiilatndor de Oro, Plata, y 
Piedrns, Valladolid, 1572, and Varia 
Conmens^irarii^n para la EscuUura y 
ArcfUlie* turn, Seville, 1686. 

Arfredsonlt©, dark green mineral which 
occurs iu Igneous rocks such as nepheliuc- 
syenite and phonolite. Its formula is 
Na>i(Ca.Mg)3(Fc,Mn)u(Al,Fe)4Sisip*^. 

Argaeus, mt In Cappadocia, Asia Minor. 
Extinct volcano, 13,100 ft high. Now 
called Arjish-Dagh. ,,, ^ 

Argali, name of a species of wild sheep 
found In the steppes of Siberia and the mts 
of cental Asia. It is the Ovis ammon of 


Pallas. There are many races, which 
range from the Himalayas to Kamchatka. 
See Sheep. 

Argali, Sir Samuel (c. 1680->c. 1626), 
Eng. adventmer, b. Bristol. He went 
to Virginia in 1609 and obtained the 
release of sev. Englishmen held captive by 
Powhatan, a Potomac chief, by abducting 
his daughter, Pocahontas, in 1612. A. 
became Deputy-Governor of Virginia in 
1617, resigning on account of charges of 
tyramiy and rapacity in 1619. In 1621 
he commanded a fleet against the Algerian 
pirates in the Mediterranean, and was 
knighted in 1622. 

Argand, Aim6 (1766-1803), b. Geneva, 
d, England, a chemist who first invented 
lamps with a burner which admitted air to 
the flame. 

Argand Burner, burner for an oil lamp, 
in which the wick is in the form of a 
hollow cylinder, so that air rises within 
and without the flame, procuring more 
complete oxidation and therefore a 
brighter light. The addition of a 
cylindrical chimney creates a greater 
draught, at the same time promoting 
steadiness of the flame by preventing 
side draughts. The same principle is 
used in gas burners where the gas is 
admitted into the space between 2 
hollow cylinders. This space is closed at 
the bottom and provided at the top with 
a series of small holes through which the 
gas issues. 

Argao, tn on the E. coast of Cebu, 
Philippine Is. Founded 1608. Pop. 
33,696. Products are rice, corn, and 
coco-nuts. 

Argel, or Arghel, the Solenmtemma A., 
species of the family Asclepiadaceae found 
in Syria, Arabia, and Africa. Its leathery 
and acrid leaves are sometimes used in the 
adulteration of senna. 

Argelander, Friedrich Wilhelm August 
(1799-1875), Ger. astronomer, b. Momel; 
oduc. at the univ. of Kdnigsberg. In 
1820 became assistant to F. W. Bessel; 
was director of the observatory of Abo, 
1823, and later of Helsingfors, 1832. 
Appointed prof, of astronomy iu the univ. 
of Bonn, 1837. In 1822 there appeared 
his treatise on the path of the great comet 
of 1811. His Jionn-er Dvrclimnslerung 
includes all the stars of the N. hemisphere 
down to the eleventh magnitude. 

Argel^s-Gazost, Fr. spa, cap. of an 
arron., in the dept of Hauto8-I*yr0n6es. 
Pop. 2300. 

Argens, Jean Baptiste de Boyer, 
Marquis d* (1704-71). Fr. writer, b, Aix-en- 
Provence. He entered the army at the 
age of 15. Most of his writing was done at 
Amsterdam. He was invited to Potsdam 
by Frederick the Great in 1744 (see 
Correjipondance enfre VrMdric II ei le 
warguiJi d'Argens, 1798). His chief works 
are Lettres hiives, 1738-42; Jxtires 
chinoises, 1739-42; iMtres cabalistigites, 
1741; lliatoire de Vespril humain (14 vols.), 
1766-8. 

Argensola, Bartolom^ Leonardo de 

(1562-1631), 8p. poet and historian. He 
studied at Saragossa and Salamanca, took 
holy orders, and was attached to the suite 
of the Count of Lemos. He pub. in 1609 
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ConQuiata de las Islas Molucas; and in convent by Oharlemafinoe. There are 
1630 a supplement to Zurita’s Anales de aircraft, automobile, metallurgical, and 
Aragdn; in 1634 his poems, which are textile manufs., and market gardening is 
highly polished, witty, and satirical, important. Pop. 53,500. 
appeared with those of his brother. In Argenteus, Codex, or Silver Book, name 
1613 he succeeded his brother Luperolo os of a MS. containing the greater part of 
historiographer of Aragon. the 4 gospels in the Moeso-Gothio lan- 

Argensola, Lupercio Leonardo de (1559- guago, now in the library at Upsala, 
1613), Sp. dramatist and poet. Hia Sweden, it was discovered in the Abbej* 
tragedy Filis is lost; Isabela and Alej* of Werdon, Westphalia, and is believed to 
anara, imitations of Seneca, were pub. in be n relic of the Gothic Bible trans. by 
1772. His poems, being trans. from Lat. ITIfilas, who lived in the 4th cent. au. 
poets and some original satires, were pub. The leaves are of vellum, the initial 
with those of his brother in 1034. In letters are in gold, and the others in silver. 
1585 lie wjis appointed secretary to the The Gothic gospels of the Silver Book 
Duke of Villahermosa, in 1599 ho became were first printed in types approaching to 
historiographer of Aragon, and in 1610 a facsimile by Junius, 1665; in SU)ckholm, 
he accompanied the Count of Lemos to 1671; by Edward Lye at Oxford, 1750; 
Naples, where he d, 1613. See O. H. and by Zahn, Weissonfels, 1855. 

Green, The JAfe. arid Works of Lupercio Argentidre, glacier of Mont Blanc (q.v.). 
Leonardo de Argensola, 1927. Argenti^re Pass, pjiss in the Maritime 

Argenson, Maro Antoine Ren6 de Voyer, Alps (q.v.), leading from BarcelonnetUi in 
Marquis de Paulmy d* (1722-87), Fr. the dept of Ba8Hca'Al])e8 (q.v.), France, to 
diplomatist and man of letters, b. Vnlenei- Demontoin the prov. of Cimeo (q.v.), Italy, 
ennes; son of Rend Louis de Voyor d’A. Argenti^res, Fr. vil. in the dept of 

He collected the famous liiblixytiUque de Haute-Savoie, 6 rn. NK. of Chamonix. 
VArsenal, contiviuing 150,000 vols., which In the vicinity is the famous glacier of A., 
was sold aftxsr his death to the Comte the largest in the Mont Blanc group. 
d’Artois. Pub. Melanges tiris d'une Argentina (Lat. argentum, silver), deej>- 
grandc biblioth^qtic, 1779-87. sea salmonoid fish with silvery scales, 

Argenson, Pierre de Voyer, Vioomte d* found mainly in the N. Atlantic down to 
(1626-70), fifth Governor-General of 500 fathoms or so. Artificial pearls are 
Canada (1658-61), educ. for the priesthood made from the scales, 
but forsook the Church for the Army. He Argentina, or Argentine Republic, 
came to Quebec in 1658, 1 year after his federal rep. of S. Ameri(‘a: its name is 
actual appointment. His tenure was derived from the Kio de la Plata (riv. 

marked by a dangerous attack on the Fr. of silver). It i.s bounded on the W. by 

estabs. In Canacla by the Iroquois, an the Andt^au range of rnts, which K<‘paratey 
attack which was chocked by the heroism it from Chile; on the N. by Bolivia, and 
of the garrison at Long Sault under on the E. by Paraguay, BnvziJ, Uruguay, 
Dollurd. A. returned to Franco in 1661 and the Atlantic Ocean. Area 1,084,359 
and rendered distinguished service in tlio sq, m. (including waita* surfact*). 
royal armies. It was during his tenure The country is divided into pro vs, 

that de Lav\al arrived in Quebec os first and ters. Tlioro are 19 pro vs. and I 

Bishop of Quebec and Canada. federal dlst.; (1) In the N., Salta and 

Argenta, Jacopo Filippo d*. It. minia- Jujuy. (2) On the coast. Buenos Aires, 
turist of the 15tli cent. Ho did exquisite Santa F6, Entre RJoh, CorrJentes. (3) 
work In choir-books, specimens of which The tjontral pro vs. of Cbrdoba, San Luis, 
nro still to be found in the communal Santiago del Estero, and Tuciiiujjin. (4) 
library at Ferrara. The Andean provs. of La Rioja, Cata- 

Argentan, Fr. tn In the dept of Onie. marua, San Juan, and Mondo/.a. The 
Horses are bred, and there is a school of ters. were 10 in numljer: (1) Neuqu6n, 
lace-making and leather manufs. M6zoray Rio Negro, Chubiit, I’atagonia, and 
(q.v.) was a native of A., and Chiirhdte Tierra del Fuegt). (2) Pami)a. (3) 
Oorday was^v. atStSaturnin-des-Lignorots Misiones, Formosa, and (Jhaco in the N. 
near by. The tn w'as severely damaged (4) Military Zone, Comodori) Rivadavia. 
during the fighting in Normandy in 1944 In 1955 Formosa, Neuqut'ui, Cbubut, Rio 
{see Falaisk, Batlle of the * Falaise Negro, and Patagonia beeame provs. 
Pocket'). Pop. 6700. Tliere is also the federal dist. of Biienos 

Argentario, or Argentaro, It. nit, in Aires (71 sq. m.). 

Grosseto, S. Tuscany (q.v.), forming a Physical features. The Andes form a 
peninsula jutting into the Tyniienian Sea. continuous chain of mount ainous higb- 
Orbetello is on the isthmus joining it U) the land, witli an average height of 1,3,000 ft. 
mainland, and at its foot lie tlie harbours S. of Buenos Aires tliere is an extensive 
of I*ort’Krcole and Porto S. Stefano. mountainous range, Uw Si(»rra Ventana 
Height 2082 ft. The cmintry is well watenal, the prln! 

Argentora, mt in Italy, near Cuneo rivs. being the La Plata. Paranfi, Uruguav 
(q.v.). It is the highest peak (10,817 ft) Kio Negro, (Jhubut, and (billegos. fn* 
in the Maritime Alps (sec Alps). the N. and E. there arc fertile valleys 

Argenteuil, Fr. tn in the dept of Seine- and vvhUs tracts of lands which for agiie’ 
ot-Oise, on the Seine. It is a residential and pastoral purposes (jould hardly lie 
and industrial suburb of Paris. U^ltilse siirpassed. In Patagonia and to tlu' 
(see Ab^:laki») was abbess of the convent cenlro there are vast plains kiKiwn its 
here, founded In the 7th cent. The pamiios, which are covered witii shinirle 
modem church preserves a relic, said to be and interspersed with clumns of thorriv 
the seamless tunic of Christ, given to the brushwood and tall Udstlus. 
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The climate for the most part 1« 
temperate and healthy, though that part 
of the country which lies N. of the tropic 
of Capricorn is extremely hot, and the S. 
ters. are bleak and windy. High, stormy 
winds, known as pamperos, blow on the 
coast from the Atlantic. 

Products and industries. The main 
industries are ogric., tlio pasturage of 
Ilve-Ktock and forest products being 05 per 
cent of the whole. Wheat, oats, maize, 
and linseed are the prin. crops. Alfalfa, 
for feeding live-stock, is a very succx^ssfiil 
crop. Cotton, potatoes, sugar, vines, 


are borax, salt, and limestone. Oil has 
now been found and the Argentine State 
Oilfields at Comodoro Rlvadavia produce 
with private companies 4,200,000 metric 
tons annually. 

Fauna. Numerous species of animals 
exist, of which may be named the chin¬ 
chilla, fox, skunk, guanaco, coypu, 
viscacha, armadillo, deer, and ostrich. 
Birds of beautiful pluinoge abound, as, 
for example, parrots, flamingoes, and 
humming-birds. The extensive pasturage 
of live-stock has greatly decreased the 
numbers of wild cattle and horses. 
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tobacco, rice, and yerba mat6 (Para¬ 
guayan tea) are also cultivatx^d. Other 
products are peanuts and sunllow’cr seed. 
The vino is cultivato<l in Mendoza and 
San Juan and the wine exi)ort ta other 
S. Airier, states is iucreiusing. being valued 
at £500,000 yearly. Meat-packing houses 
have been estab. on a large senile, and 
meat refrigerat ion is the chief industry. 
Flour-milling is next in importance. 
The A. has i;omnierce with practically all 
the European countries and with the 
IT. 8.A., but tlie greater part of the trade 
is wltli Oreat BriUun and France. The 
prill, exports are beef and mutton, W'heat, 
maize and linseed, wool, skins and hides, 
Uillow’, sugar, spirits, dried fruits, and 
mat/’!. 

Thi3 minerals of the country might be 
much more developed than they have 
been in tiie past. Some gold Is found in 
l*atogorila and in the sub-Amlean regions 
t-o the NW. Other minerals are silver, 
copper, lead, iron, coal, tin, and cement. 
Tungsten is au important mineral; others 


Population (1955) estimated to be 
19,111.500. A census taken in 1774 
gives the Buenos Aires dist, pop. as 6000. 
In 1869, the year of the first regular 
census, it was 315.000. The pop. in 1955 
wtis 3,582.561. The extraordinary In- 
ert'ase in the past 60 yoars is explained 
by immigration. Of the tns of the Pam pa, 
the ports have grown most rapidly: 
Kosario 465.000 (1952), Bahia Blanca 
93,000 (1952). The areas of greatest 
density, how^ever, remain the maize area 
in tho Buenos Aires and Santa F6 provs., 
and the old ogric. colonies on the Middle 
Salado. In 1914 foreigners numbered 30 
per cent of the total pop., all being Euro¬ 
pean! except a few tens of thousands of 
Bolivians and a few thousand Brazilians 
and Chileans. Immigration is now more 
under control; in 1919 legislation was 
passed which requires intending im¬ 
migrants to produce certificates of good 
character and ability to wmrk. In 1954 
immigrants numbered only 80,000; emi¬ 
grants, 48,000, The general language 
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Hpoken is Spanish, but there aici so many 
immigrants of di^erent nationalities that 
there is a variety of languages spoken. 

The national religion is Rom. CathoU- 
oism, but toleration is afforded to other 
religions. 

The constitution is modelled on that of 
the U.S.A. The president, who must be a 
Rom. Catholic and a born citizen of the 
republic, is elected for 6 years, and is 
assisted by a vice-president and a Cabinet 
of 6 ministers. Inere is a Congress of 2 
houses: the Senate, composed of 30 
members elected by compulsory universal 
sufiJrago for 9 years, and the Chamber of 
Deputies, composed of 168 members 
elected for 4 years, one-half retiring every 

2 years. There is also provincial self-gov., 
which is republican in form. 

The army is a national militia, service 
in which is compulsory for all citizens 
between 20 and 45 years of age. After 
10 years in the ‘active* army, the men 
serve in the National Guard for 10 years 
and conclude with 5 years In the Terri¬ 
torial Guard, which latter is only mobilised 
in war. The army is organised in 6 divs. 
In 1932 the strength was about 105,000 
men. The trained reserve numbered 
300,000 men. The navy comprises 2 
battleships, 6 cruisers, 6 frigates, 1 cor¬ 
vette, 4 coast defence ships, 11 destroyers, 

3 snbmarines, and 14 mine-sweepers; and 
includes 9 motor torpedo boats, 27 landing 
craft, 7 oilers, 7 transport ships, 2 survey 
ships, and auxiliary vessels. Battleships 
and coastal defence ironclads have been 
modernised, Tlierc are 1500 naval officers 
and 20.000 men. The air force to-day 
comprises 9 reconnaissance groups and 3 
fighting groups. 

Education is compulsory for the ages 
of 6 to 14. Primary education is free, 
being subsidised by the General and 
Prov. Govs., and secular. Secondary 
education is also free, but not compulsory. 
It is controlled by the National Gov. in 
over 50 national colleges, Nonnal col¬ 
leges, mining, agric., commercial, indus¬ 
trial, and training schools are also sus¬ 
tained at public cost. There are national 
uni vs. at Buenos Aires, and at Cdrdoba, 
which latter has an astronomical observa¬ 
tory. There are 5 prov. univs., the prin. 
being at Corrientos, Santa F6, Tucum5n, 
and La Plata. The univ. of Cuyo for the 

S rovB. of Mendoza, San Luis, and San 
uan was founded In 1921, and one at 
Bahia Blanca in 1955. 

Chief towns. Buenos Aires, the cap. 
of the country, on the estuary of tlie I>a 
Plata, was founded by Don I*edro de 
Mendoza in 1535. It was made a 
bishopric in 1620, and a viceroynlty in 
1775. It is an important commercial 
and educational centre and owns flour¬ 
ishing engineering works. Its pop. in 
1905 was about 1 million. The prin. tns 
are; Buenos Aires, pop. 3,582,561; 
Rosario, 465,000; Cdrdoba, 352,000; Avel- 
laneda, 100,000; La Plata, 218,000; Santa 
F6, 168,000; Tucum^n, 192,000; Bahia 
Blanca, 93,000; Mendoza, 93,000; Mar del 
Plata. 105,000; Santiago del Estero, 
63,500. 

Communications. The R.s ParanA and 


Ur\jguay are important channels of trade. 
The railways now form part of the Awn- 
tine State Transport System, the Brit, 
company-owned systems having been 
taken over between 1946 and 1948. The 
6 main systems have been renamed after 
important figures in the nation’s hist. 
There are 26,700 m. of lino, much of it on 
the 5 ft 6 in. gauge. There are now over 
30,000 m. of telegraphs and over 50 wire¬ 
less stations (1939), one of which is re¬ 
served for communications with England. 
Sov. aeroplane services are also in opera¬ 
tion. There ore tramway lines in all the 
lmport<ant tns. 

A. has produced a few gniat names 
in the realm of literature and sci<*nce, 
Gregorio Funes (1749-1830), r*xtor 
of the university of Cdrdoba, was an 
eminent historian. President Surmiento, 
during his term of oifice (1868-74), 
founded the ohseiwatory at (,’6rdoba. 
The first director of the observatory was 
Benjamin Apthorp Gould (1824- 96), a 
scientist of the firet rank, whose brilliant 
research work did much to kindle an 
interest in scientitic matters. ISee further 
under Spanish-American Literati're. 

By a law passed in 1899, the paper peso 
equals *44 of the gold peso. In 19.66 the 
paper peso stood at 8r)'3 to 'I'he 

revenue of the comitry is chictly d(‘rivod 
from customs and excise, w'hich are 
heavy. All banks, national and prov., 
are now under the direct control of tlio 
State. 

Ilistorij. The country was first visited 
by Spaniards in 1516. A company of 
adventurers, under the lcader8hii> of 
Juan Diaz d(‘ .Soils, landed near the 
Rio de la Idata in search of a passage 
S.-Avestward to the E. Indies. In 1.620 
Magellan arrived at the wide estuary of 
the R. Paranfi, and being convinced that 
tliere was no ptissago through to tl»e \V. 
lie promptly left tlie country. In 1626 
Sebastian Cabot, once a favourite c»f 
Henry VII of England, now the pilot- 
major of Charles of Spain, went to Jai 
Plata to make astrouomksal observations. 
On hearing of mineral wealth in the 
interior, however, he abandoned his 
primary object and began exploring. He 
explored up the R.s Parami and Paraguav. 
built a fort on the Uniguav, and founded 
a settlement a little beyond the N. of R. 
Carcaranal, which lie calUal San Ksplritu. 
The Indian ornaments of heavy silver 
which ho sent home to Spain gave the 
country a reputation of great wealtli, and 
the estuary of the ParaiiA was called the 
Rio de la Plata, or the Silver R., in conse¬ 
quence. In 1534 a Basque nobleman, 
Pedro do Mendoza, organised an expedi¬ 
tion on a larger scale than had been 
attempted before. He arrived at La 
Plata in the following year and laid the 
foundations of a Sp. settlement at Buenos 
Aires, but suffered great losses. His 
company of 2500 men was reduced to 
500 in 2 years, partly from the repeated 
attacks of the Indians, and partly through 
the rav^es of disease. Mendoza himself 
returned to Spain in 1537. His lieu¬ 
tenant, Domingos Martinez do Tmla, re¬ 
mained In the country, and founded the 
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first permanent Sp. settlement in the at TuomnAn, when Don Martin Pueyr- 
interior of S. America at Asnnoihu, which red6n was elected supreme dictator, 
for many years remained H.Q. of the Sp. Spain was defeated by the combined 
Gov. In 1538 lrai4 was proclaimed by forces of Chile and Buenos Aires at 
his fellow countrymen the captain-general Chacabuco in 1817, and at Maipd in 
of the Rio do la Plata. The settlement at 1818, but it was not till 1842 that Spain 
Buenos Aires had failed through the formally acknowledged the independence 
assaults on the colonists by neighbouring of the A. During the first half-cent, of 
tribes of Indians. An attempt to re- the repub. the coimtry was disturbed by 
establish the city was made in 1542 by continual civil war, due to the jealousy of 
Cabeza de Vaca, but with no success, the prove, of Buenos Aires and to the dis- 
In 1580 Juan de Garay, who in 1573 satisfaction of the remaining Sp. ad- 
had founded the city of Santa F6, rebuilt herents. In 1826-8 war was waged with 
Buenos Aires, and endowed it with a Brazil for the possession of Uruguay, 
corporation and full Sp. municipal rights. The Brazilians were defeated at Utu- 
He defeated the Indians, and obtained zaingo, and Uruguay became inde- 
complete mastery over them. By this pendent under the name of Monte 
time the Spaniards had penetrated as far Video. In 1838-42 there was war with 
as the Andes. Tucuraan was founded France; and in 1805-70 occurred the 
1665, and Cdrdoba 1573. In 1620 Buenos BraziUan-A. war against Paraguay, due 
Aires became separate from the local Sp. largely to the arrogance of Francisco 
Gov. at Asuncion, though it remained .Solano Lopez, President of Paraguay, 
under the authority of the viceroyalty of who had invaded A. ters. He was 
Peru, 'riio (iolonists were very discon- defeated and killed in 1870 by Mitre, 
tented under the yoke of the home gov. the A. president and general, and peace 
.Spain jealously forbade all P^uropean was restored. Up to comparatively recent 
powers to trade with her colonies or to y€»ars the country was harassed by 
settle in the country, which meant com- internal revolutions, which frequently 
mercial ruin for the port‘d. In 1618 Spain involved a general financial crisis, 
allowed Buenos Aires to send out 2 ships. Towards the end of the 19th cent, the 
but tlio tn was prevented from having any I'elations between Uhile and the A. were 
internal trade with Peru by the exorbitant embarrassed by quarrels over the boun- 
customs duty of 50 per cent levied at darios. The A. prepared for war by 
Cdrdoba ou all goods sent to or from iuoreasiug its navy. The boundary' 
Buenos Aires. This duty was reduced protocol was signed with Chile in Dec. 
in 1065, but it was not till 1776 that the 1900. In the following year the 2 
policy of exclusion was finally abundouod. countries referred the question of the 
111 1713, by the treaty of Utrecht, England frontier to the arbitration of Great 
gained th(^ right to import Negro slaves Britain, and in consequence war was 
into Sp.-Ainer. colonies. See Assiento. averted. The death of President Manuel 
The life of the early settlers, there- Quintana took place in Mar. 1906, when 
fore, was not very jirospcrous. Not the vice-president Jos^ P'igueroa Alcorta 
only was their trade crli)pled through the assumed presidential office. He was 
unwise administration of the mother succeeded in 1910 by Roque SAenz Pena, 
country, but they tbemsoives were with Victoriuno de la Plaza as vice- 
coutinually harassed by attacks from president. 

the native Indians. In 1776 Buenos Throughout the First World War A. 
Aires was made the cap. and seat of the remained neutral. One of the most 
viceroyalty, with jurisdiction over the significant events in A. hist. In those years 
neighbouring ters. now known as the was the election of the Radical leader. Dr 
reps, of J’aragnay, Uruguay, and Bolivia Hipdlito Irigoyon, to the office of presi- 
and the A. Federation. During the dent. Never previously had the Radicals 
period of the Fr. Revolution Spain and secured control of the gov. in so proudly 
Franco combhied against Great Britain, ('ouservative a country as the A. During 
and the Amor, colonies came in for a 1917 a serious railway strike, probably 
share of the warfan?. fomented by Ger. agitators, brought about 

In 1806 Gen. Bereaford besieged Buenos acmte political tension. Irigoyen’s demo- 
Aires, but was repulsed by the inhab., and erotic sympathies were said to have in- 
tn the following year Gen. Whitelock directly encouraged the outbreak. About 
assaulted the tn and was also compelled this time the notorious spurlos versenJei 
to capitulate. 'I'he colonists wore so warning as to Ger. U-boat intentions was 
elated at their viertories, unaided by the sent to the A. Gov. and sov. A. boats were 
Sp. or Fr. armies, that their thoughts sunk. Feeling ran high in the A., but 
Inevitably turned towards indepondonoe. though numerous volunteers joined the 
In the meantime Nanolcon had entered allied armies, neutrality was preserved. 
Madrid, and proclaimed liis brother. It is considered by most pan-Americans 
Joseph Bonaparte, Ring of Spain, and the to bo an outstanding achievement of the 
colonists were not bound by any feelings president that in spite of the strongest 
of loyalty to the Fr. rule. On 25 May inducements from outside to join the 
1810 a provisional junta was formed. Allies he kept A. out of the First World 
which marks the beginning of the rep. War. This abstention enabled the 
During the following 4 years the war country to make headway In oommeroo, 
of Independence took place, Manuel and in 1938 the foreign trade was valued 
Belgrano and Jos^ de San Martin being at 2861 million pesos. Imports and 
the 2 prominent revolutionary leaders, exports were, respectively, 1461 million 
In 1816 a cmigresfl of deputies was held and 1400 million pesos. Tn domestic 
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affairs the chief features of Irigoyen’s first 
administration were the introduction of a 
minimum wage to save the working chxsses 
from the effects of an inflated currency, 
the raising of the railway tariff, and the 
unswerving support of national and prov. 
constitutions. Irlgoyon, who had been 
the chief political force in A. ever since 
he assiimed a commanding position 40 
years previously, at first refused to stand 
for the presidency, partly, perhaps, 
because he underestimated the chances 
of his party and partly because his 
immense estates occupied so much of his 
attention. He was, however, again in¬ 
augurated president in 1928, and but 
for the revolution of 1930 would in the 
ordinary course hare held oftice till 1934. 
The most sijmiflcant event in the foreign 
policy of A. in recent times is the unequi¬ 
vocal championship of tiie complete 
sovereignty of the S. Amer. reps., untram¬ 
melled by any Implications or even i>y the 
mere existence of the Monroe doctrine. 
In 1930 a rfjvolutiori took place, wldch 
ended the gov. of President Irigoyon. 
The coup dViat was effected by a combina¬ 
tion of all the flgiiting services directed by 
a junta under Gen. Uribuni. Tlu' course 
of the revolution was swift and accom¬ 
panied by relatively small loss of life 
and damage to property. The new 
gov., the members of which were all 
men of marked Conservative tendencies, 
dissolved I’arliament but promised to 
respect the constitution. The cause of 
lir Irigoyon’s downfall was, apparently, 
popular discontent with one-man rule 
bordering on dictatorsliip, a discontent 
aggravated by ecoiiomit; dcqiression, much 
the same causes as had led to similfir 
forcible changes in the govs, of Bolivia 
and Peru n few w'ooks earlier in tlie same 
year. The de facto gov. estab. after the 
revolution of 1930 was succeeded by a 
constitutional regime in Feb. 1932, when 
Gen. Justo was made president in succes¬ 
sion to Gen. Uriburu. In tlie interest of 
Brit, trade a Brit. Empire Exhibition was 
held at Buenos Aires in 1931, and was 
oj>ened by the Prince of Wales (Edward 
vlll). President Castillo pursued a 
neutral policy in the Second World War. 
Ills policy was not unpopular in Athough 
in neighbouring countries it w\as construed 
as pro-Nazi. In Juno 1943 there w'as 
a military rising at the Carnpo de Mayo, 
the great A, military centre, and Dr 
(Jastillo surrondored to the revolutionaries 
and resigned the presidency. Gen. Itaini- 
roz, the insurgent leader, issued a mani¬ 
festo, calling for ‘a loyal Amer. union and 
collaboration, and the fulfilment T>act8 
and continental xmdortakings.’ But one 
of the fundamental causes of the revolu¬ 
tion is said to have boon the alarm 
prevailing in A. military circles at the 
arming of A.’s neighbours, nota]>ly Brazil, 
while o^ving to Castillo's neutrality policy 
A. could not buy arms. Tow'ards the 
©nd of 1943, however, relations between 
the Allies and A. greatly deteriorated on 
account of the openly Fascist cliaracter 
of the Ramirez dictatorship. In Jan. 
1944 the A. Gov. announced the ending of 
diplomatic relations with Germany and 


Japan, but despite the fact that the great 
majority of the people were democratic in 
sentiment and friendly to the Allies, the 
A. Gov. continued to tolerate widespread 
Ger. and Jap. espionage, and probably 
collaborated with tlio Gormans in fostering 
unrest throughout S. America. Moreover 
relations between the Kamirez Gov. and 
Franco’s Gov. in Spain continued to bo os 
close os ever. But throughout most of 
the period from the revolution of Juno 
1943 the A. Gov., partly under pressure 
of external events, had veered steadily 
towards the left—wiienco the frequent 
changes of presidents and ministers. The 
end of 1945 saw' the rise of a ‘Cuudillo' 
in the person of Col. Juan Domingo I'erdn, 
who had been secretary of the War 
Ministry in Juno 194 3, and since then 
secretary of labour and w^elfare, president 
of the Post-wax Council, and fluail^' 
vice-president of A. He was imprisoned 
by the dictatorship in the is. of Martin 
Garcia, but owing to the insistent clamour 
of the A. workers was brought back to 
Buenos Aires as the de facto leader of tlie 
country. In the general election of Feb. 
1940, which was held in an atrnosi)here of 
turbulence iind violence. I'erdn was, iu 
effect, the official Candidat<‘, rind stood for 
the presidency as Hie self-proclaimed 
champion both of the mussels against the 
plutocracy and of A. against tiie C.S.A. 
Ho had the support of part of the army 
and the allegiance of a large and well* 
trained police forci'. During the A. 
election campaign tiie .\iner. Gov. pub. a 
ineinoranduin. which it had addressed to 
the Pan-Amer. rnion, in wliicli evidence 
from Germany was adduced indicating a 
continuing partncrsliip between the mili¬ 
tary dictatorship and an (dahorato Nazi 
organisation in A., and quoting P(‘r0n 
himself as aiming at a ‘thorouglily regi¬ 
mented totalitarian State dedicated to the 
pursuit of a warlike life and a war 
economy.’ I'erdn’s opponent was Dr 
Tainborini, a man devoid of Pordn’s 
glamour and mystic a])j>eal, w ho had been 
minister of the interior from 1925 to 1928. 
Tamborinl was the STiokesman for all 
tlioso wlio hated Perdn, ranging from 
w'oalthy landowners and captains of 
industry to the workmen’s leaders and 
left-wing agitators whom Perdn had om;© 
imprisoned in the bleak wilds of I’uta- 
gonla. Ho also represented his own 
part 3 % the Radicals, and the democrath* 
union of .Socialists, Coirimnnists, and pro¬ 
gressive democrats, though in A. party 
and programme count for far less than 
does a colourful and dynamic iiorsonnlity. 
The navy was opposed to Pcv6n boeauso 
it believed that soldiers should not rule, 
while the Catholic Church veered Unvards 
him on accn\int of its disafiproval of 
Socialists and ('omrnunists, and hecauHc 
the Uaclicals had included the principle 
of lay teaching in tfair programme. It 
was against all this st range and troubled 
background that Col. Perdn was now 
making his bid for T)owor, and in June 
(1940) he was inaugurated president 
amidst scenes of remarkable popular 
enthusiasm, particularly among his wmrk- 
Ing-cluss supporters. After troubles iu 
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the proTS,» especially In Catholic and 
conservative Cdrdoba, armed revolt broke 
ont in the cap. in Juno 1955. This was 
supported by the naval and ah* forces, and 
In sufficient part by the array. By Sept, 
the provisional president Gen. ICduordo 
Lonardi had taken over from Perdn, who 
had taken refuse on a Paraguayan gun¬ 
boat. Itcar-Adm. Ilojas w'aa a powerful 
aid. In Nov. Lonardi was replaced by 
Gou. Pedro Arainbuni. The newspaper 
La Prensa^ which had come under tiio 
control of Col, Perdu, was restored tt^ its 
rlghtfffi owners, with freedom of editorial 
action. The famous economist llabl 
Probitsoh v;i%b recalled from exile to advise 
on fiscal and monetary rehabilitation, 
and efforts were made to clear up the havoc 
wrougJit by yetws of maladministration. 
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Argentite, Silver Glance, mineral of 
the galena grouf), occurring in istimctric 
crystais. t’onsists of siilpliur and silver, 
and is found in Cornwall, the Urals, and 
generally in N. Euro])cun countries. 

Argenton (-sur-Creuso), Fr. in in the 
dopt of Indro, It mainifs. linen goods and 
shoes, and produces an excellent wdue. 
Pop.0100. 

Arghel, see Arokl. 

Argillaceous (Gk argillos, clay) Rocks, 
term applied to those rocks which are 
formed entiiidy or partially of clay (q.v.). 

Argillite, see 1*oi<ckllanitk. 

Argo, or the Ship, largest of Ptolemy’s 
15 S. constellations. It is so large that 
much confusion formerly prevailed as to 
the names of its different parts. To 
obviate this difficulty Sir John Herschel 
suggested its div. into Carina, the Keel; 
Puppis, the Stem; Vela, the Sails; and 
Mains, the Must. A part of Mains was 
ealled by Lacaillo Pyxis, the Coinpaas. 
The greater part of the constellation, 
which lies K. of Columba and Canis Major, 
is not visible in Britain, and it Is this part 
which contains nil the more important 
stars. Canopus is the only star in A. of 
the first injignltude, but nt least 2 new 
stars temporarily outslione it. The 
variable star Eta Carlnao was brighter 
than Canopus in 1843. It rapidly de¬ 
clined in lumino 8 it 3 ', and it now fluctuates 


slightly around a magnitude of 7*5. The 
constellation was named after the ship 
Argo, wliich conveyed .lason and his com¬ 
panions to Colchis, the story of which is 
told in the article Argonauts. The 
Hindus regarded it as the sliip of the sun, 
w^hile the Egyptians regarded it as the 
bark of the moon. 

Argol, crude product deposited on the 
bottom of a CJisk during alcoholic fermen¬ 
tation. It is used for the preparation of 
‘cream of tartar’ and tartaric acid. The 
A. is partially purified by recrystallisation 
from hot water, is dissolved in water and 
boiled with chalk, when calcium tartrate, 
CaC 4 H 40 «, is precipitated. After wasli- 
ing, the tartrate is treated with sulphuric 
acid, wliich sets free the tartaric acid. A. 
Is also a Mongoliau term for dried dung 
used as a fuel. 

Argolis, ter. of Peloponnesus (q.v.), of 
which Argos (q.v.) was the cap. 

Argon (Gk ‘inactive’), gaseous con¬ 
stituent of the atmosphere. .Symbol A, 
atomic number 18, atomic w'cight 39-94. 
Up to 1894 it was generally assumed 
that the atmosphere contained oxygon 
and nitrogen, with variable quantities 
of carbon dioxide, hydrogen, water- 
vapour, araraonia, etc. It is true that 
Cavendish had in 1785 suggested the 
existence of a small proportion of another 
constituent, but little notice was taken of 
the suggestion until Lord Rayleigh and 
Sir Win Ramsay demonstrated the exis¬ 
tence of A. in 1894. Cavendish liad 
added excess of oxj^gen to air and passed 
eloctrio sparks through the mixture 
collected over caustic potash, so that 
nitrous acid was produced and absorbed. 
He tfien absorbed the excess of oxygen 
with 'liver of sulphur,’ and found a small 
bubble of unabsorbable gas remaining. 
Over 100 years later Lord Rayleigh 
determined with great care the weight 
of 1 litre of oxygon, of hj’^drogen, and 
of nitrogen, d’he i*esuJt8 obtained In 
connection with atmospheric nitrogen 
were consistent one with the other, 
but when nitrogen prepared from am¬ 
monia was used, an unexplainable error 
of about one-half per cent was encoun¬ 
tered. In 1894 Rayleigh and Ramsay 
in iissoclation proved that the difference 
was duo to the presence in the atmosphere 
of an inert gas heavier than nitrogen. 

A. may bo prepared from atmospheric 
nitrogen in 3 ways: (1) by passing 
it over red-hot turnings of magnesium; 
(2) by sparking the gas with excess of 
oxygen in the presence of caustic alkali; 
or (3) by dissolving the more soluble A. 
in watev. Commercially it is obtained 
by the practical distillation of liquid air. 

As its name implies, A. la an Inactive 
gas. Its density (H «1) is 19-82. It has 
been condensed to a colourless liquid 
wddeh boils at —187° and freezes nt 
-189-6°. It is largely employed in 
filling gns-lilled electric filament lamps. 
See Inert GA.sii;s. 

Argonautidae, family of cephalopodous 
molluscs of the order Dibranchiata and 
div, Octopoda. They n.re cuttle-fish, 
the males of which are very small, 
and the females, which are much longer, 
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bear a thiii Bhell to hold their eggs. 
Arffonauia argo, the puper-iiautilus, or 
paper-sailor, is found in the Mediter¬ 
ranean ; A . itUtcmilata in the Indian Ocean. 

Argonauts (Ok ‘sailors of the. Argo'), 
heroes who accompanied Jason in his 
quest of the Golden Fleece. Aoson, King 
of lolcua in Thessaly, was deprived of his 
kingdom by his half-brother Pelias. His 
son Jason, when grown up, demanded the 
throne, which Pelias promised to surrender 
if Jason would bring the Golden Fleece 
from Colchis, where It was guarded night 
and day by a dragon, in the oak grove of 
Ares. Jason ordered Argus to provide 
him with a ship with 50 oars, the building 
of w’hicli was superintended by Athena. 
It W’as called Argo, after its maker. Jason 
embarked with the CTcat herf>e8 of the 
age, e.g. Castor and Pollux, Hercules, 
Theseus, and Orpheus. Aesculapius was 
their physician, Tipliys the pilot. Their 
number is variously given ;is 45, 50, and 
64. 

Landing first at Lemnos, an is. inhabited 
by women who had murdered their hus¬ 
bands, they remained ‘2 years, and raised 
a new race of men called Minyae. They 
next visited Samothraco and Bebrycia, 
whence they were driven by a storm to 
Salmydessa, and delivered the laud from 
the Harpies. 

After many adventures they came to 
Aea, the cap. of Colchis. The king, Ae^tes, 

S romised to give up the Golden Fleece 
Jason would yoke 2 fire-breathing 
bulls with brazen feet to a plough and 
sow the teeth of the dragon w'hich Cadmus 
had not used at Thebes. This Jason 
accomplished by the help of Medea, the 
king’s daughter, who loved him. She 
provided him with the means of resisting 
fire and steel, and a drug which lulled to 
sleep the dragon that guarded the Golden 
Fleece. The A. fled with their spoil, 
taking Medea with them, and were 
pursued by Aefites. To binder her father 
in his pursuit, Medea seized her brother 
Ab.syrtus and strewed the way with bis 
mangled limbs. Zeus, angry at the 
murder of Absyrtus, raised a storm w’bloh 
drove the Argo to the is. of Circe, w'ho 
refused to absolve Jason. 

The A. continued their journey and 
were guarded through the straits of 
Charybdis and Soylla by Tethys, the 
mistress of Peleus, one of their com¬ 
pany. Tliey sailed safely past the Sirens, 
who sang in vain, for Orpheus surpassed 
them. At tlie is. of the Phaeaoians they 
encoimtered King Aefites and his fleet. 
The wife of Alcinous, king of the country, 
was chosen to arbitrate between the 
Colchians and the A. Secretly by night 
she had a mairiago consummated between 
Jason and Medea, and In the morning 
declared that Aeijtes’s claim to his daughter 
was void. 

After many disasters the Argo arrived 
in the Peloponnesus, where Jason was 
purified of the murder of Absyrtus, and 
finally reached Thessaly in safety. 

The belief of many scholars that the 
legend is founded upon fact has been 
strengthened by some important excava¬ 
tions at lolcus in the summer of 1956. 


See J. It. Bacon, Voyage of the Argo- 
nai4s, 1926. 

Argonne, forest and hilly dlst. of France 
in the anct provs. of Lorraine and Cham¬ 
pagne. It is included in the depts of 
Meuse, Marne, and Ardennes. Its chief 
tns are Ste. Mdneliould (the anct cap.), 
Clermont, Varonnes, Beamnont, and 
Qrandpr6. 

During the First World War the A. was 
the scene of bitter fighting against the 
forces under the Ger. crown prince, whose 
advance in Sept. 1914 was finally stopped 
by Gen. Sarrail. In July 1915 the crown 
prince unexpectedly advanced his lines a 
quarter of a mile against superior odds, 
but was then halted by the French. 
During the stalemate that followed, the 
Gormans constructed their Kriemhilde 
system of trenches as a continuation of the 
Hlndonburg line, and profiting by the 
terrain built cement ‘pill-boxes* for 
machine-guns over the entire section of 
the A. which they held. This stalemate 
was finally broken in the nutnmn of 1918, 
and in the battle that followed more Amor, 
troops were engaged than liad ever fought 
under the Stars and .Strii)eH at one time 
in any of the nation’s pn^vlous wars. 
Twenty-two Amer. divs. wore engaged, 
with a total strength of over 625,000 men. 
The importance of this battle was that it 
was calculated to bring the strongest 
pressure to bear upon the Germans at this 
point at the moment when Gen. Haig was 
hammering away successfully at the llin- 
denburg lino. If the Amer. and Fr. 
troops, who w'ere also engaged In this 
action, should succeed in piercing the 
A., they would threaten one of the most 
important series of railway linos upon 
which the Ger. armies depended liot only 
for suprdies and reinforcements hut also 
for withdrawal in case of defeat. 

The objective set the Americans was t o 
piei’co the Forest of A. and advance up 
the W. bank of the Mouse, at tlie same 
time that the French, under Gonraud, 
advanced W. of the A. The thrust was 
so dangerous that, hard-pressed as Luden- 
dorff was all along the lino, ho had to 
throw in troops sorely needed elsewlien?. 
The Amer. attack opened with great 
on 26 Sept., on a front of 18 m., and, by 
the second day, Montfaucon, dominating 
a great stretcli of country, had lanm taken. 

On 4 Oct. the advance w'as once more 
resumed through what the Germans con¬ 
sidered to he an impregnable forest. By 
14 Oct. the Americans hud captured 
Homomie, had broken through the Krlom- 
hildo lino at various places, and were 
approaching the partially completed 
Ireya line. Gen. Pershing now» divided 
his forces into 2 armies, the First under 
Gen. Liggett and the Second under Gen. 
Bullard (q.v.). In each of these there 
were Fr. as well as Amer. corps. By 
2 Nov. the whole of the A. was cleared, the 
troops had passed through the Freya line 
and had reached Buzancy. According to 
the plan agreed upon between Marshal 
Foch and Gen. Pershing the troops wore 
to push on to Sedan and cut the important 
railway network. By 6 Nov. Vt, and 
Amer. troops had readied the suburbs of 
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Sedan. Just os in the war of 1870 the 
Germans had trapped an entire Pr. army 
there, bo now it seemed as if the French 
and Americans would turn the tables on 
the Germans. The latter, indeed, were 
only saved by the Armistice of 11 Nov. 
The Amer. casualties in this longr-fought 
battle were 115,529, of which number 
15,599 were killed. 

Argos, anct city of Peloponnesus. In 
the Homeric age it was overshadowed by 
Mycenae, but during the reign of Pheidon 
(q.v.) its supremacy extended over the 
whole of the E. Peloponnesus. Engaged 
in frequent wars with Sparta; 461 bc, 
alliance with Athens; 229 bo, governed 
by tyrants supported by Maccdon; 146 
BC, subjugated by Romo; ad 1210, 
captured by the Franks. During the 
18th cent, the scene of many conflicts 
between the Venetians and Turks. 
Archaeologiciil excavations have brought 
to light the neraeum, or temple of Ilera, 
neolithic pottery, etc. 

Argostoli, cap. of Ccphalonia, one of 
the Ionian Is. Pop. 8200. See of tho Gk 
Church. Tho tn has a fine quay and 
harbour. There is a curious stream flow¬ 
ing from tho sea, which is used to drive 
mills. Currants, wine, and olive oil are 
exported. The ruins of the anct Cratili 
still remain. 

Argosy, large ship either for merchan¬ 
dise or war. According to Ilycaut In 
Maxims of Turkish Polity, chap, xiv, it 
derived its name from Ragosles, i.e. tho 
ships of Ragusa, but it is more probable 
that tho A. derived its name from the 
ship Argo (q.v.). 

Argot, see Slang. 

Argovis, see Aargau. 

Arguin, small Fr. is. oft Cape Blanco, 
Africa. A. Bank is very dangerous for 
siiips, and was tho scene of the wreck of 
the Medusa, 1816. A. has been occupied 
at various times by Portuguese, Dutch, 
English, and French. Turtle fishing is 
the main industry, and gum arable is 
produced. 

Argument: 1. In logic, tho middle term 
in a syllogism. 

2. In mathematics, the angle, arc, or 
other variable quantity upon which the 
required quantities are made to depend. 

3. Term used in astronomy, chiefly to de¬ 
note the arc measured from the ascending 
node of a planet, comet, satellite, or any 
other bO(iy in the solar system to its 
perihelion point. This arc is always 
measured in tho direction in which the 
body is moving with reference to its 
primary, i.o. with reference to the sun in 
the case of a ijlanot or comet and with 
referenco to a planet in the case of its 
satellite. In those eases it is known m 
‘ tho argument of perihelion ’ and is 
denoted by the symbol to. 

Argun', riv. in Asia. It rises in the 
Groat Khingan Mts, W. Manchuria, and 
flows NNE., forming tho boundary 
between Russia and China and joining 
the Shllka to form tho Amur. Length, 
440 m. , , . 

Argus, mythical son of Arestor, sur- 
named Panaotos, All-seeing, because he 
had 100 eyes, of which only 2 slept at a 


Argyll 

time. Hera made him guardian of lo 
(q.v.). Zeus commanded Hermes to lull 
him to sleep with his flute and kill him. 
Hera transplanted his eyes to the tail of 
the pe£U!Ock. 

•Argus,' The, Melbourne, Australian 
daily morning newspaper estab. 1846, with 
wide coverage throughout the state of 
Victoria and Riverina dlsts. of New South 
Wales. Politically independent, with staflfs 
in Canberra, Sydney, London, Now York, 
and Paris, and correspondents throughout 
the world, it brings readers a wide and 
up-to-the-minute picture of international 
affairs. 

Argus Pheasant, Argusianus argas, 
galliform bird, so called because its long 
tail-feathers bear ocellated spots. It is 
a native of the Malay Peninsula and 
Sumatra. 

Argyll, maritime co. in W. Scotland, 
bounded W. by tho Atlantic, N. by 
Inverness, E. by Perth, Dunbarton, 
Renfrew, and Ayr, and S. by Bute. A. 
was the original Scottish kingdom, 
founded c. ad 500 by the tribe of the 
Scote who named it Dalriada. Tho coast 
is heavily indented, and Inland the co. is 
mountainous. Rainfall is high, ranging 
from c. 45 in. per annum in the SW. to 
over 120 in. in the NE. The Inner 
Hebrides, comprising Mull. Islay, Jura, 
Tiroe, (3olI, Colonsay, Iona, and Stafla 
(qq.v.), and other small islands, are 
included In the co. The highest jpeaks 
are Bidean nam Blan (3766 ft) and Ben 
Cruachan (3689 ft). The prln. sea-lochs 
are Sunart, Llnnhe, Fyne, and Long, 
and tho fresh-water Loch Awe is the 
largest inland lake. The Awe and Orchy 
rlvs. are short and rapid. There are 
many beautiful glens, such os Glens Etlve, 
Strae, Orchy, and Glencoe (notorious for 
the massacre in 1692). The co. abounds 
in deer and game; mountaineering, 
yachting, fishing, ski-ing, deerstalking, 
and camping are favoured recreations. 
Tho prin. industries are agriculture, 
tourism, forestry, fishing, distilling, and 
quarrying. Coal is mined near Campbel¬ 
town, and there are aluminium works at 
Kinlochloven. Whisky is distilled in 
Islay, Campbeltown, and Oban. Oban 
also manufs. tweed. Boat-building is 
carried on at Tarbert and Sandbank. In 
addition there is a seaweed processing 
industry, and slate, granite, and limestone 
are quarried. The Forestry Commission 
holds 384 sq. m. of the co. (116 sq. m. 
already under forest). A. is tho largest 
sheep-producing co. in Scotland: much 
stock-roaring is carried on, and there is 
dairy-farming in Kintyro. Inveraray is 
tho oo. tn and seat of the Duke of Ai^ll 
who is head of Clan Campbell. The co. 
returns ono member to Parliament. 
Area 3110 sq. m. (814 sq. m. being Island); 
pop. 63,360. 

Argyll, Dukes of. Tho dukes of A. 
are descended from the Campbells of 
Lochaw, who were created barons with 
tho title of Baron Campbell. The earl¬ 
dom was created in 1457 by James I, who 
conferred it on Lord Campbell (d. 1493), 
from whom the greatness of tho family 
; dates. The 2ud earl was killed at 
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Flodden, the 3rd carl d. In 1530, whilst the 
4th carl was the first of the Kreat Scottish 
nobility to become Protestant. The 5tli 
earl was one of the ‘lords of the comrrcffa- 
tion,* but Is later found on the side of 
Mary Queen of Scots, whose troops he 
commanded at the battle of Langside. 
After her defeat he aprain became friendly 
with the rc'geiit Murray, and ultimately 
became lord high chancellor of Scotland. 
Ho d. in 1573. He was succeeded by his 
half-brother, who d. in 1584, and his suc¬ 
cessor became a Catholic and fought for 
Philip in. 

Archibald Campbell, 8th earl and 1st 
7na7'qu('ss, b. 1598 and succeeded to the 
control of the estates at an early age. 
Ho was thoroughly despotic and was 
described as tlie most powerful subject in 
the kingdom, being at tlie head of 20,000 
retainers. He opposed the church policy 
of the king (Charles I) in ycotland. He 
became exceedingly powerful, and in 1610 
the king was practically fort'ed to create 
him a marquess. An attcmf)t was made 
to kidnap him witii 2 other ^5cottiHh 
leaders—the ‘Incident’ in 1641. Ho W'as 
instrumental in the completion of the 
aliianco between tlie Parliament and tlie 
Scots In 1G43. He defeated sot. royalist 
risings in Scotland; fought a campaign 
against Montrose in Argyllshire. Ho was 
defeatt'd by Montrose at Inverlochy, and 
also witnessed the victory at Kilsjddi. 
Ho negotiated with the king after the 
surrender at Newark, and attempted to 
moderate the pari, terms. He lost pOAver 
when the king was beheaded, and although 
he supported Charles II in his attempt to 
regain the crown, his pow’cr passeil to the 
Hamilton family. For oornplieity In 
pari, plots he was executed In 1061. See 
life by .T. Wlllcock, 1903. 

Archibald Campbell, 9th earl and 2 ih1 
marquess of A., eldest son of tho 8th 
earl and Ist marquess of A., fought at 
Dunbar on the royalist side. Was 
omitted from tho Act of Grai'O of 1654, 
and, although he submitted, was a 
prisoner from 1657 to 1660. He was 
raised to favour and high position by 
diaries II. He refused to sign the new 
test in 1680, making a special reservation, 
and was tried for treason and condemned 
to death 1681. He escaped to Holland, 
and there agreed to the Monmouth plot, 
and, crossing to Scotland, tried to raise 
the Campbells. He failed, and ho was 
captured and beheaded on the old charge 
of treason 1685. 

Archibald Campbell, Ist duke, d. 1703, 
was an active promoter of the revolution 
of 1688. Ho organised the massacre of 
Glencoe, 1692. In 1701 he was created 
llrst duke. 

John Campbell, 2nd duke, one of the 
great founders of the union of Scotland 
and England. His services in this respect 
were recognised by the bestowal of the 
title of earl of Greenwich. He was a 
famous soldier, and fought at Oudenardc. 
Later in the war ho took command in 
Spain. Ho was deprived of his oftices on 
his return for his outspoken criticism of 
the ministry. Restored to favour under 
George I, he was instrumental in putting 


down tho *15 with so little bloodshed. 
Ho d. In 1743. 

Oeorge John Douglas Campbell, 8th 
duke, b. 1823, succeeded his father in 
1847. Ho became a well-known Liberal 
politician and held sev. ministerial posts. 
He resigned ofltice (lord privy seal) in 1881 
on the question of an Irish Land Bill. Ho 
was also an opponent of Irish Homo Rule. 
Ho d. in 1900. 

John Douglas Sutherland Campbell, 
9th duke, succeeded his father 1900. He 
married in 1871 H.K.H. the Princess 
Louise. He was Governor-General of 
Canada 1878-83. He d. in 1914. 

Ian Douglas Campbell, 11th duke, 
.succeeded to the title after tht? death of 
the 10th duke in 1949. 

Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, The 
(Princess Louise's). This regiment, which 
combines tho formiT 91st (Argyll) and 
93rd (Sutherland) Foot, raised respec¬ 
tively in 1794 and 1799, was augmented 
to 27 battalions in tlie First Wnrhi War. 
Its death-roll in llie war was 6442. In 
tho heavy figiiting round Zonneheeko and 
Ypres in 1914 the regiment snlTered tragic 
losses near Fpomclles (2nd BaU.). It was 
also consiiicuous in tlui Ypres battles of 
1915 (7th Batt.) and at Loos (2nd Batt.). 
The 1st Batt. was at Salonica in 1916, and 
in that year tlie 2nd, 6tli, 8tli, 10th, and 
11th Batts, w'cre all engaged in severe 
fighting in tlie Somme battles, notably at 
Martinpuich and Delvillo Wood; at Arras 
ill 1917 the 11th Batt. sulVered losses, 
and other battalions were distinguished 
for their fine resistance at tin* lloeulx 
Chemical Works near the Menin Road 
(May 1917) and especially in the Vanx- 
Vraumont sector in 1918 (llth Batt.), 
The battle honours before the First 
World War included the (.’ape of Good 
Hope (1806), scv. battles of the ITniiisu- 
lar war, S. Africa (1846-7, 1851-3), tho 
Crimea, Indian Mutiny, S. Africa (1879). 
and tho Modder R. and Paardeborg. 
In 1930 H.Il.II. Princess Louise bceamo 
coloneI-in-eIiic*f of the allied A. & S. H. of 
(Canada. In the Second World War Uio 
regiment fought in tho Libyan battles, 
and against tho Germans in Greece and 
N W. Europe. Units of tlie regiment bore 
the bnint of some of the heaviest fighting 
in the Malayan peninsula (1941-2). They 
entered this battlefield over 800 strong; 
but after fighting a rearguard action dowm 
the entire peninsula they crossed over to 
Singapore Is. with fewer than 100 men. 
and these ivcro tho last to cross the cause¬ 
way from .Tohore to Singapore. 

A battalion of the regiment sen ed In 
Korea. 

See Brig.-Gen. A. E. J. Cavendish. The 
9Srd Sutherland Highlanders, 1799-1027, 
1928. 

Argyrokastro (Albanian GJinokastir), tn 
in Albania, situated in tho valley of the 
Drino, a branch of tho Vijose. It contains 
a castle, a mosque, and liarracks. Taken 
by All Pasha in 1812, it was afterwards 
surrendered to tho Turks. Pop. 11,733. 
Tho scene of heavy fighting between the 
Italians and Greeks in 1941. {See War, 
Skoond World, Fall of Greece,) 

Argyropoulos, John (c. 1418-86), Gk 
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scholiur, fe. Constantinople. Appointed 
rector of Padua Univ. about 1435, he 
returned to his native city in 1441, but 
rled once more to Italy when Constanti¬ 
nople foil to the Turks in 1453. About 
1450 ho became prof, of Greek in the 
univ. of Floronoo and remadned there 
until 1471, when ho moved to Rome. 
Politian and Keuchlin were among: his 
pupils. A. trans. sov. works of Aristotle. 

Ari Thorgilsson (1007-1148), commonly 
called the L<iarnod, Icelandic priest 
Justly described os *tlio Father of Ice- 
landio historiogrraphy,* being the fli’st to 
write hist, in the vernacular. His 
famous Islendingabdk (Book of the Ice¬ 
landers) is a concise survey of the essen¬ 
tials of Icelandic hist, from the bcg:innlng 
down to 1120. The main body of the 
work is divided into ten chapters: (1) 
Of the settlement of Iceland. (2) Of tlie 
MCttlers and legislation. (3) Of ttio estab. 
of the Althing. (4) Of the calendar 
(explaining the reform of the Icelandic 
calendar made in the 10th cent.). (5) 
Of the div. (of the country) into 
quarters (for adiniiiistrativo purposes). 
(0) Of the settlement of Greenland. (7) 
Of liow Christianity came to Iceland. 
(8) Of foreign bishops. (9 and 10) Of 
the first native bishops. For almost 
ov('ry statement Ari quotes his source, 
anti Hucli is his accurticy tliat no statement 
td his has ever been challenged. Snorri 
Sturluson (q.v.) pays him a tribute in his 
preface to Heimskringla. In consultation 
with Saeiiiuudur Sigfusson (q.v.) Ari 
settled the chronology at the early hist, 
of Icelaml. There are niasons to believe 
that he may have laid the foundations 
of the Laiidndmabdk (q.v.) and other 
historical works, but of this we iiavo no 
absolute proof. Of Islendingabdk there 
is a model Eng- trans. with an introduc¬ 
tion by H. Ilcrmannssou (q.v.). 

Aria, one of the E. provs. of the anct 
Persian empire, forming a part of Ariona 
(o.v.). It was bounded on the N. by 
Margiana and Bactriaua, on the E. by 
the Paropamisadae, on the S. by Car- 
mania, and on the W. by Parthia. It 
was the site of the modern Scistaii and 
llie S. part of Khorasau. 

Aria, literally ‘air,’ denoting a rhyth¬ 
mical song 08 contradistinguished from a 
recitative, and in the 18th cent, came to 
imply a vocal piece in 3 soctlons, of which 
the third ropotits the first, wliile the second 
introduces variety of subject-matter, key, 
and mood, known more exactly as the da 
capo aria. The development of tlie A. 
is closely bound up with that of the It. 
scliool of music, as the CTeat medium of 
vocal display. lu principle it existed os 
early as Monteverdi’s Arianna (BIOS) 
and reaches its more elaborate form in 
Alessandro Scarlatti and Ha,ndel. After 
Handel’s death (1759) and Mozart’s 
youth (I7G0 ’h) loss rigid forms developed, 
soraotimos based on sonata form (Mozart), 
and later shaped by the dramatic action 
of an opera (Beethoven, Weber) or 
oratorio (Mendelssohn). Modern com¬ 
posers using the A. (e.g. Stravinsky) do so 
as an exercise In archaic formality. 

Ariadne, daughter of Minos of Crete by 


Pasipha6, who loved Theseus and mv© 
him the thread by which he escaped from 
the labyrinth after killing the Minotaur. 
He married her, but deserted her In Naxos, 
whence Dionysus carried her oft to 
Zemnos and set the crown he gave her 
among the stars. See J. Pondlebnry» 
The Archaeology of Crete, 1939, and L. 
Cottrell, The Bull of Minos, 1955. 

Ariana, general name given to the E. 
provs. of the anct Persian empire, stretch¬ 
ing from Media to the Indus, and bounded 
on the N. by the Indian (Caucasus and on 
the S. by the Arabian Soa. 

Ariana (anct Aoquum Tuticum), It. tn 
In Campania (q.v.), 23 m. NE. of Avellino 
(q.v.). It was originally a Samnite tu 
(see Samnium). There is a cathedral. 
Pop. 10,000. 

Arlans, see Arius. 

Ariarathes, name of scv. kin^ of Cappa¬ 
docia: (1) Son of Ariamnes 1, defeated 
and slain by I’crdiccas 322 BC. (2) Son 
of Holophernes, and nephew of A. I, 
became king 315 Bc. (3) Son of Ariamnes 
II, and grandson of No. 2, died 220 BO. 
(4) Son of No. 3, reigned 220-102 Bc; 
assisted Antiochus the Groat against the 
Romans, and obtained peace in 188. (5) 

Son of No. 4, surnamed Phllopator. 
reigned 163-13() BC. He was expelled 
by Demetrius Soter, but was restored by 
the Romans, wliom ho helped against 
Aristonlcus of Pergamus. (0) Son of No. 
5, reigned 130-96 bc, and was put to 
death by Mithridates. (7) Son of No. 6, 
also murdered by Mithridates, who then 
reigned. (8) Second son of No. 6, was 
deposed by Mittiridates. (9) Son of Ario- 
barzanes II, reigned 42-36 bo, and was 
deposed and put to death by Antony, 
who appointed Archelaus in his stead. 

Arias, Montanus (1527-98), Sp. oriental¬ 
ist, b. at Fregenal do la Sierra, in Estre- 
madura; studied at the univs. of Seville 
and AicalA, and took orders in 1559. In 
1562 ho was consulting theologian to the 
Council of Trent, and in 1571 pub. a 
commentary on the minor prophets. 
From 1508 until 1573 ho was engaged in 
editing the Polyglot Bible at Antwerp. 
In 1575-6 ho was acquitted at Rome on a 
charge of heresy. 

Aribert, or Heribert (d. 1045), Arch¬ 
bishop of Milan, 1018-45. Ho was on© 
of the leaders of the Ghibellino party, 
and in 1020 crowned the Emperor Con¬ 
rad II, whom he had invited to Italy, as 
King of Milan. 

Arioa, seaport tn, cap. of Arica dept, 
Tarapac4 prov., N. Chile, about 40 m. 
S. of Tama by rail. A completely rain¬ 
less district, and seaside resort. It is the 
prin. port for Bolivia, and exports copper, 
guano, silver, salt, etc. The tn was the 
subject of the long dispute between Chile 
and Peru, which led to mediation by the 
U.S.A. The settlement, accepted by both 
countries in May 1929, awarded A. to 
Chile in return for payment to Peru of a 
sum of £1,200,000, and Tacna to Peru. 
The prosperity of the tn has been dimin¬ 
ished by frequent earthquakes, of which 
the chief occurred in 1808. Pop. 14,000. 

Arichat, seaport of Richmond co.. Nova 
Scotia, on Isle Madame. It is tlie seat 
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of ft Rom. Catholic bishop and possesses 
ft good harbour, from wliich there is some 
fishing. Pop. 500. 

Aricia, anct tn of Latium, on the 
Aimian Way, 16 m. SE. of Rome. In 
388 BC it was subdued by the Romans, 
and received the Rom. franchise. In its 
neighbourhood, beside the Lacus Nemo- 
rensis, was a colebratod grove and temple 
of Diana Arlcina, where, until about the 
1st cent. AD, there survived a unique relic 
of barbarian worship. The priest, called 
Ttx nemorenms, held office until he was 
slain by a stronger rival. {See Sir J. G. 
Frazer, The Golden Bought Ch. I.) The 
Chlgi Palace at A. was much damaged by 
bombs in the Second World War. 

Aricina, see AniriA. 

Aricine, sec Cinchovatine. 

Aridaeus, see Arrhidaeus. 

Ari6ge, dept of S. France, formed of 
parts of the anct pro vs. of Languedoc and 
Gascony, and the co. of Foix. Spurs of 
the Pyrenees cover a large part of the 
dept, and there are many fertile valleys. 
It is watered in the E. by the A., and in 
the W. by the Salat, both rivs. being 
tribs. of the Garonne. Grain, vines, 
voget-ables, potatoes, and hemp are pro¬ 
duced. and live-stock is raised. Iron, 
zinc, manganese, and bauxite are mined, 
and there are chemical, mctfillurgical, 
textile, and paper industries. The prin. 
tns are Foix (the cap.), Panders, and St.- 
Girous (qq.v.). Area 1890 sq. in.; pop. 
140,000. 

Ariel: 1, Word signifying lion of God or 
altar of God, Is in Isa. xxix. 1 applied 
to Jerusalem. lu later Jewish times the 
name is given to a water spirit. One of 
the fallen spirits In I*arad'i8e Lost bears 
this name. See also Pope’s Bape of the 
Lock and Shakespeare’s Tempest. In 
astronomy, one of the satellites (the in¬ 
most) of Uranus. 

2. Title of internationally Influential 
work by the leading Uruguayan thinker 
and politician Jos6 Enrique Rodo, 1900. 

Aides, or the Ram, first sign of the 
zodiac (q.v.), which the sun enters about 
2 Mar. The Gk mythology makes A. the 
commemoration of the Golden Fleece, in 
quest of which the Argonautlc expedition 
was iindertn,kon. 

Arietta (diminutive of the It. word 
aria), in music, a short air. 

Ankara, Caddoan tribe of N. Amer. 
Indians formerly belonging to the 
Pawnees. They originally lived on the 
Missouri, in N. Dakota, existing by hunt¬ 
ing, agriculture, and barter with white 
settlers. They now number a few 
hundred, and share Fort Berthold 
Hoservatlon in N. Dakota with the 
Mfindans and Hidatsas. See J. O. Dorsey, 
TradUiems of the Arikara, 1904. 

Ariilus, or Aril, in some plants forms an 
exterior appendage to the seed. It de¬ 
velops after fertilisation, proceeding from 
the placenta, and partially invests the 
seed, after which It falls spontaneously. 
The mace of the nutmeg and the scarlet 
covering of the seeds of the climbing 
bitter-sweet and yew are true A.s. 

ArimaspU mythical Scythians of the E. 
coast of the Caspian, who were one-eyed. 


and waged perpetual war with the griffins 
for gold washed down by the R. Arimas- 
pius. 

Ariobarzanes: 1. The name of kings of 
Cappadocia: (1) Siirnamod Philoroinaeus, 
reigned 93-63 BC, having been chosisn by 
the Romans. During his reign ho was 
80 V. times expelled, but was finally 
restored by Pompey shortly before IiIf 
death. (2) Surnamed Philopator, suc¬ 
ceeded his father, 63 no, but was assassi¬ 
nated in 51. (3) Surnamed EuscbcH and 

Philororaoous, succeeded hla father in 
51 BC, and reigned until 42, when ho was 
slain by Cassius. 

2. The name of kings or satraps of 
Pontus: (1) Who reigned r, 400 nc. (2) 
Son of Mlthrldates J, reigned .363-337 
H(?. Ho revolted against Artaxerxos in 
362. (3) Son of Mithridates 111, reigned 

266-250 BC. 

Arion (c. 625 nr). Gk lyric poet, b. 
Lesbos, but made bis jH'nnanent residence 
at the court, of PeHander of (>)rinth. He 
is said to have given the dithyramb its 
artistic form. Herodotus tells us that 
returning to (Jorinth by sea with much 
treasure, after a visit to S. Italy and 
Sicily, the sailors plotted his death. Ho 
pleaded permission to nlay his lute, and 
then, throwing himself into the sea, 
escaped on the back of a dolphin whom 
the melody had attracted. No fragment 
of ids work survivt's. Sec A. W. Pickard- 
Cambridge, Dithyramb, Tragedy, and 
Comedy, 1927. 

Arioso, vocal or instrumental pi»‘e(^ of u 
recitative character, but of a more melo¬ 
dious kind. Also means the kind of 
melodic singing suitable for the greater 
arias. 

Ariosti, Attilio (1666-?). It. composer, 
b. Bologna. He produced operas at 
Venice and Berlin, and finally in London. 
Ho wrote, so fiir lis is known, 22 operas, 
5 oratorios, cantatas, and lessons for 
viola da gamba. 

Ariosto, Ludovioo (1474-1533), des¬ 
cribed by Hallam as having been, ‘after 
Homer, the favourite poet of Europe,' b. 
Reggio. For some years he studied law 
In compliance with his father’s will, but 
his bent from the first waa towards litera¬ 
ture. His father d. early, and ho was 
foz’cod to enter the household of the 
Cardinal Ippolito d’Este. His life was 
busy, for he wtis perpetually engaged in 
embassies to Rome and in diplomatic 
business. Yet ho managed in the inter¬ 
vals of business to complete his great 
work, the Orlando Furioso, of which the 
first ed. in 40 cantos was pub. at Ferrara 
in 1516. In 1517 ho quarrelled with the 
cardinaJ, and entered the service of the 
Duke of Ferrara, Ippolito’s brother. His 
situation was not greatly improved, and in 
1521 ho was appointed governor of the 
Garfagnana, where his energies were 
chiefly devoted to the suppression of 
bandits and the enforcement of order. 
He retired some years later, and devoted 
himself to the final revision of Orlando, 
which appeared in 46 cantos. The delight 
of the poem is in its hannonious, accurate 
intricacy, its Interrupted climaxes, and sur¬ 
prising confluence of scattered incidents. 
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The praises of Cardinal IppoUto and 
the Duke of Ferrara are suiup in the 
comically fulsome asides of the poem, 
whUo the car dinars real meanness and 
mediocrity are immortalised in the 
Eviailes. Next year he d. at B^orrara, 
where he was buried in the church of San 
Benedetto. Besides Ids grreat work he 
wrote f> plays, 7 satires after Horace, some 
Lat. poems, and a prose diolofirue Erbolate, 
on the subject of hygiene, Uxme (sonnets, 
etc., and elegies), and a frufimient, Cinque 
Canti, His distastes ana weaknesses 
make him the eternal contemporary of 
Horace and Lamb, for whom, similarly, 
the stirring events of the times in which 
they lived were not much more than 
additional perturbations in the never 
suiBciontly calm tenor of their private life. 

The subject of the Orlando had already 
been treated by Pulci in his Morgante 
Maggiore, and by Boiardo in his Orlando 
Innamornio, and of this latter work the 
Orlando Furioso is professedly a continua¬ 
tion. It is the triumph of the half-satiric, 
fanttistic, yet lovely style which Boiardo 
had hardly attained, what raises A. to 
the level of the greatest poets is the sus¬ 
tained zest of Iiis execution upon the huge 
scale he chose for representing his owm 
private world. In A. Croce sees the 
model It. artist, just as in Cavour lie sees 
tlio model It. politician. The first com¬ 
plete ed. of Orlando Furioso was that 
pub. in B’errora in 1532. The ed. of 
Moral!. 1818, follows the text of the 
1532 ed. w’ith groat correctness. A good 
modern ed. is that by Papini, pub. in 
Florence, 1903. The indifferent trans. 
into Knglish of .Sir .Tohn Harrington, 1591, 
and Hodle, 1783, were superseded in 1823 
l)y the spirited rendering of Stewart Rose. 
See also J. S. Nicholson, Life and Genius of 
Ariosto, 1914; Benedetto Croce, Ariosto, 
Shakespeare, and Corneille (Eng. trans. 
1920); W. Binnl, Metodo e poesia di 
Ludovico Ariosto, 1947. 

Ariovistus, (Icr. chieftivin who crossed 
the Rhine in 71 nc at the invitation of the 
Arvornl and .Sequaui during their struggle 
with the Aeduf for suprtnnacy in Gaul. 
A., ho>vevcr, tempted by the rich farm¬ 
lands of A1 s^r-o, occupied the country, 
brought over thousands of his Gor. sub¬ 
jects, and opi)reased his former allies. In 
tlic summer of 58 nc, after the defeat of 
the Helvetli, a Gallic council appealed to 
Julius Caesar, wdio annihilated the Gor. 
forces, probably near the R. Fecht. (See 
De Bello Gallieo, 1.) 

Aristaenetus (5th or 6th cent, ad), Gk 
epistolographor who should be distin¬ 
guished from A. of Nienoa who perished 
in the earthquake at Nicomodia in 368. 
To him ai*e attributed 50 erotic epistles 
wholly lacking in originality. The text 
was printed in Hercher’s Epislolographi 
Graeci, 1873. 

Aristaeus, god worshipped in anct 
Thessaly, Boootia, Arcadia, and Thrace. 
Son of Apollo and the nymph Cyreno, ho 
was educ. by (Tliiron the centaur. At 
Thebes he married Autonob, daughter of 
Cadmus, and begat Aotaeon. A. wt« the 
protector of herdsmen and teacher of bee¬ 
keeping and olive-tree cultivation. 


Ariatogoras (d, 497 bo), brother-in-law 
of Histi^UB, tyrant of Miletus, for whom 
ho acted as regent during the latter's 
absence at the Perelan court. Having 
failed in an attack upon Naxos, and 
thereby fallen into disfavour with the 
Persians, A. raised the whole of Ionia in 
revolt (499). He obtained assistance 
from Athens and burned Sardis; but his 
troops were driven back to the coast. A. 
withdrew to Thrace, where he was after¬ 
wards killed in an attack on the Edonian 
city of Ennea Hodoi (later Amphipolis). 
See G. B. Grundy, I'he Great Persian War, 
1901. 

Aristarchus, name given to a crater in 
the NE. quadrant of the moon. It is 
the brightest object on the moon and is 
visible as a luminous spot when aU the 
surrounding region is involved in shadow. 

Aristarchus of Samos (c. 310-251 Bo), 
Gk astronomer, all of whoso works are lost 
except a short treatise On the Magnitudes 
and IHsiancea of the Sun and Moon, He 
was the first to assert that the earth 
revolved about the sun and also rotated on 
its axis. 

Aristarchus of Samothrace (c. 220-143 
BC), Gk grammarian and critic. Having 
settled at Alexandria, he studied under 
Aristophanes of Byzantium (q.v.), and 
later succeeded liim as keeper of the 
Alexandrian library. On the accession of 
Ptolemy Euergetes (145) A. lied to Cyprus 
whore he is said to have d, by voluntary 
starvation. His enormous output is 
believed to have included 800 commen¬ 
taries, chiefly upon the poets; but he is 
chiefly remembered for his critical ed. of 
Homer which first divided the Iliad and 
Odyssey into 24 books each and was the 
foundation of all later recensions. See 
J. E. Bandys, History of Classical Scholar- 
ship, vol. i, 1921. 

Aristeas, reputed to have been sent by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, King of Egypt, to 
the high i>riest Eleazar to obtain people to 
translate the O.T. into Greek. A. is said 
to have gathered together 72 Jewish trans¬ 
lators, who assembled on an is. to carry 
out the task, which, when finished, waa 
colled the Beptuagint, i.e. the version of 
the Seventy. This story is related in the 
Epistle of A., which is considered spurious 
and of which the date is micertain. But 
see Sei’TUAGint. 

Aristias (c. 1798-1884), Gk poet who 
lived in Wallachia. He is celebrated for 
his trans. of the Iliad into Rumanian 
verso, and he took an active part in the 
political movements for the independence 
of Greece. 

Aristides (c. 530-468 Bc), suruamed the 
Just, an Athenian statesman. He was 
the son of Lysimachus, and came of a 
well-to-do family. He was one of the 
10 straiegoi at Marathon (490 bc), and 
persuaded his fellow generals to alter the 
arrangement that each should lead for 1 
day, and to give Miltiados full power. In 
the next year he was made chief arohon, 
and his zeal for the conservative policy 
brought liim into conflict with Themis- 
tocles, the democrat, by whose influence 
A. was ostracised c. 484 bc. In 480 
Xerxes invaded Greece, and Themistoclos, 
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6a«rer to stop dissension, secured the 
paasiner of a decree recalling all post* 
Morathonian exiles. A. profited by this, 
and did good service at Salamis. In 479 
he was ix)-elected strategos^ and shared with 
the Spartan Pausanias the glory of the 
victory at Plataea. He later took the 
lead in the formation of the Delian league. 
A. d. poor, and his family were compelled 
to accept pensions from the State. 

Aristides, Aelius (c. ad 120-89), sur- 
named Theodorus, Gk sophist and rhetori¬ 
cian. He was the son of Eudaemon, and 
studied under Polemon of Smyrna and 
Herodes Atticus. After many travels he 
settled at Smyrna. Prior to this he had 
been troubled by illness for 13 years, but 
this did not hinder him from the pursuit of 
his studies. In 178, when Smyrna had 
been destroyed by an earth<iuake, he 
secured from tfie Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius its rebuilding at the imperial 
expense. Fifty-five of his speeches are 
extant, as also certain other works. Prin. 
ed. W. Dindorf (3 vola.), 1920. See A. 
Boulanger, AelUis Aristide^ 1923. 

Aristides, Quintilianus (3rd cent, ad), 
Gk author of an imi)ortant treatise on 
music, which was first printed by Meibo- 
mius in 1652. 

Aristides of Thebes, Gk painter and 
contemporary of ApeUcs. According to 
Pliny, he was the first to try to give 
expression to his characters. His best- 
known picture was one of a child ap¬ 
proaching its mother, who lay wounded 
and dying in the midst of a sacked city. 

Aristion, see Athjinion. 

Aristippus (fl. 4th cent, itc), Gk philo¬ 
sopher, founder of the Cyrenaio or Hedon¬ 
ist school {see Cvkenaicm). b. Gyrene. He 
was a pupil of iSocrates, whose philosophy, 
however, he debased, making pleasurti the 
final aim of life. Ho lived, therefore, the 
life of a philosophic voluptuary, while at 
the same time retaining restraint over his 
passions. He passed much of his life at 
.Syracuse at the court of Dionysius, aud 
lived some time at Corinth in intimacy 
with the famous courtesan, Lais. His 
doctrines were taught after his death by 
his daughter Arete, and later by her son, 
A. the younger. 

Aristobulus of Cassandria (4tb cent, 
no), Gk historian who accompanied Alex¬ 
ander the Groat on his campaigns, and 
later wrote an account of tliorn. Arrian 
made considerable use of Ids works. 

Aristocracy, tbeoroticaily a form of gov. 
administered by the best citizens (Gk 
aristos, best). In practice gov. by the 
nobility. See Government and Oli¬ 
garchy. 

Aristodemus (8th cent. RC), King of 
Messonia, who waged a 20 years' war for 
independence gainst the Spartans. He 
committed suicide in despair of final 
success, on the receipt of unfavourable 
oracles. 

Aristogiton (6th cent, bc), noble Athen¬ 
ian who, together with Hnrmodius, plotted 
the death of the tyrant Hippias and his 
brother Hipparchus. Hipparchus was 
murdered at the Panathenaie festival, .514 
BC. Harmodius was immediately killed. 
A. escaped but was afterwards taken and 
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put to death by Hippias, Four years 
afterwards Hippias was expelled, and 
Harmodius and A. were regarded as 
martyrs, bronze statues being erected to 
them ill Athens. According to Thucy¬ 
dides and Herodotus (vi. 123), the plot 
arose out of a private quarrel, and was 
not undertaken in the cause of liberty. 

Aristolochia, family Aristolochlaceae. 
genus mostly of shrubs, often climbing, of 
temperate and warm regions; with pun¬ 
gent aromatic roots, and tubular flowers. 
A. clemaUtis, Blrthwort, is cultivated as a 
medicinal plant, and is naturalised in 
Britain. A. macrophylla (synonym sipho), 
Dutchman’s Pipe, is a popular N. Amer. 
garden climber. 

Aristomenes (7th cent, bc), Messonian 
general who led his countrymen in the 
second Messenian war. After a number 
of daring attempts and brilliant successes 
ho wiis betrayed by Aristocrates (»f 
Arcadia (668), and fled to 11 bodes, where 
ho d. 

Aristophanes (r. 444-c. 380 bc), the 
most renowned of the CJk eomic drama¬ 
tists, i)robably h. at Athens, where lie 
spent hia life. His education was of the 
best, and he favoured througliout the 
arist(Mjratic and conservative party. His 
production began early, aud altogether .54 
comedies ore ascribed to him, of which 
11 only are extant. These comedies 
fall into 3 well-defined periods, the 
first extending from 427 to 421 bc, tlie 
second to 405, tlie last to 3S8, His early 
plays show unrestrained political satire, 
the second period shows more restraint, 
and in tlie plays of the third iieriod the 
satire is chiefiy social. His extant plays 
of the first period are 5. The Achaniiaus 
(425) seeks to aid the peaee party by 
drawing the contrast hetnvceii Lamachus 
the warlike and Dicneopolis, an honesi 
countryman, who makes peace with 
Sparta on his own account, and on whom 
all blessings are showered. The Knights 
(424) is a vigorous attack on Cleon, w1k> 
for a while beguiles the populace rciue- 
sonted uiulor the name of Demos. 1 >emos 
is finally rescued and his youth restored. 
The Clouds (423) satirises the Sophists 
aud especially Socratiis, the proprietor of 
a * thinking shop’ where? all dishonesty is 
taught. Alcibiades is represented under 
the iinnio of Hhidippides, the voung 
Atlienian. In The Wasps (422) A. 
ridicules the Athenian love of law-suits, 
and in 7'he Peace (421) ho continues the 
theme of the Aoharnians, advocating once 
again a truce with Sparta. To the second 
period boloug 4 plays. In The Birds 
(414) 2 old Athenians leave the tn and 
persuade the birds to build in mid air the 
city of Cloud-Cuckoo-town. The gods are 
thus cut off from the sacrifice of men. 
and the sceptre is regained from Zeus. 
Some have seen in this play an allegory of 
the iMciJian expedition. Lysistrnla (411) 
shows the women Hiking the affair into 
^eir own hands and making peace. The 
Themnophoriazusae (411) contains an 
attack on the tragic poet ICuripides. The 
Trogs (405) continues this literary satire. 
Dionysus is sent to Hades to fetch a poet, 
Aeschylus and Euripides having just died. 
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These two contend for the throne of 
tragedy, which is finally won by Aeschy¬ 
lus. In The EccleHasuaae (382 or 389 bo) 
the dramatist ridicules the mania for com¬ 
munism, while Pluiua (388) is merely a 
moral allegory. The works of A. are 
characterised by wit and hearty humour, 
a perfect agreement of matter and 
form, and by exquisite lyric quality. 
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The host text is that ed. by V. (/oulon 
and If. van Daele (with Vr. trans., 5 vols., 
1923-30). There is an Kng. ed. with 
commentary and trans. by Benjamin 
Blckley Kogera (11 vola., 1875-1947). 
Frere’s trans. is pub. in Everyman’s 
Library. JSec (1. Murray, Arisiophan^fi, 
1933, and V. Ehrcnbcrg, The People of 
Aristophanes (2nd ed,), lO.'Sl. 

Aristophanes of Byzantium (c. 257- 
c, 183 Bo), (ik scholar. lie studied at 
Alexandria under Zenodotiis and Calli¬ 
machus, and was appointed head of the 
Museum Library c. 187 BC. His works 
included eds. of Homer and other poets; 
his arguments to the plays of Aristophanes 
and the tragedians are in large part pre¬ 
served. A. also did valuable work as a 
lexicographer and grammariau, and intro¬ 
duced critical signs. See A. Nauck, 
Aristophanes Byzantii GramniatiH Frag- 
menta, 1848, and J. E. Sand>"s, HisUfry of 
(Hassical Scholarshipt vol. i, Ch. Vlll 
(3rd ed.), 1921. 

Aristotelia, ‘those things pertmning 
to Aristotle.’ Sec Auistoti.e. 

Aristotle (384-322 Hc), Gk philosopher 
and scientist, b. Btagira (modern Stavro) 
in Chalcidice, whence he is often called 
‘the Stagirite.’ His father, Nicomachus, 
was a member of the Asclepind guild and 
physician to Amyntas II of Macedonia. 


His mother's name was Phaestls. la his 
eighteenth year A. entered the school of 
Plato (the Academy) at Athens, and 
immediately came tmder that inflilence 
which is manifest in all his writings, even 
when he disagrees with his master. Bo 
outstanding was his ability that Plato 
spoke of him as ‘the reader* and ‘the 
mind of the school.* A. remained at the 
Academy for 20 years, partly as a pupil, 
but partly also engaged in independent 
studies and (probably) in the composition 
of some of his lost works. Further, in this 
period some of his extant writings seem to 
have been begun. When Plato d, in 
347 ho was succeeded as head of the 
Academy by his nephew Spousippus, who 
represented a trend of Platonism which 
A. could not accept. A. therefore, to¬ 
gether with his fellow student XenocratM, 
emigrated to the court of Hermias, ruler 
of Atarneus and Assos in Mysia, where he 
became the leading figure of a philosophic 
cii'cle, and married I*ythias, niece of 
Hermias, who bore him a daughter. At 
the end of 3 years he moved to Mitylene in 
Lesbos, but in 343-342 accepted an invita¬ 
tion from Philip II of Macedon to under¬ 
take the education of Alexander who was 
then 13 years old. In 335-334, soon after 
his pupil’s accession to the throne, A. 
returned to Athens, where he rented some 
buildings and founded his school (the 
Lyceum) in a grove sacred to Apollo 
Lycoins and the Muses, between Mt 
Lycabettus and the Ilissus. Here each 
morning he walked up and down (hence 
tlio name I'eripatetic), discussing logic, 
physios, and metaphysics; and in the 
afternoon or evening lectured indoors to a 
larger audience upon loss abstract sub¬ 
jects. On the death of Alexander, in 323, 
the hostility of the anti-Macedonian party 
resulted in a cliargo of impiety against A., 
on the absurd grounds that ho had deified 
Hermias in a hymn and on epitaph. A. 
thereupon withdrew to Chalcis in Euboea, 
a stronghold of Macedonian influence, 
whoiv he d. His will has been preserved 
by Diogenes Laertius: it affords evidence 
of a grateful and affectionate nature. 
Soon after A.’s return to Athens his wife 
d.. and he entered into a permanent union 
with Ilerpyllia, a native of Stagira, who 
bore lurn a sou, Nicomachus. 

His writings have imfortunately come 
down to U8 in a very confused form. It is 
certain that many of those attributed to 
blm are not genuiiK\ and the condition of 
the authentic works is far from satis¬ 
factory. The language of most of them is 
abrupt, and conversational promises are 
made and then forgotten; there are sudden 
breaks in the thread of the argument; 
sometimes they are redundant, sometimes 
inconsistent. In a word, it is evident that 
these writings, which have so profoundly 
affected the thought of all succeeding 
ages, were neither completed nor arranged 
by the writer himself. It has, indeed, 
been suggested that they are nothing 
more than the notes taken down by his 
scholars from dictation, and afterwards 
ed. by them. This hypothesis is refuted 
both by the extreme compression of parts 
of the works and by the fact that it is now 
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generally agreed that the works as we 
haye them are» in. the main, the unfinished 
notes and discourses of A. himself. Much 
of their disconnectedness may be attri¬ 
buted to the length of time over which 
their composition was probably spread, 
and to the development of his theories 
during this time. Strabo, the geographer, 
relates that on the death of A. his library* 
after passing through many hands, came 
into the possession of Andronicus of 
Rhodes, and became the basis of his ed. of 
the works prepared c. 70 bc. 

The surviving authentic works are as 
follows: (1) Organon t comprising Cate- 
goriae (less certain parts), on the 10 classes 
of predicates; L>e InierpreiaiionCy on lan¬ 
guage, dealing with the proposition and its 

S arts; Analytvea Priora, in 2 books, 
ealing with the syllogism; Analylica 
Posteriora, in 2 books, dealing with the 
method of scientific demonstration; 
Topica, on dialectical syllogism and 
reasoning from probabilities; Sophistici 
Elenchi, on the fallacies of which the so¬ 
phists made use, their refutation and their 
solution. (2) Physical treatises: Physics, 
De Caeln, I)e Oeneratione et Corruptione, 
Meteoroloaica. (3) Psychology: DeAnima, 
Parva Naturalia {De Sensu et SensibUi, 
De Meirurria et lieminiscentia, De Somno, 
De Somniis, De Divinatione per Somnum, 
De Longitudine et Brevitate Vitae, De Vita 
et Morte, De Kespiraiwne). (4) Biology: 
Hisioria Animalium (less certain parts), 
De Partibtis Animalium, De Motu Animal¬ 
ium, De Incessu Animalium, De Genera- 
tione Animalium. (5) Metaphysics. (6) 
Ethics: Ethica Kudemiana. Ethica Nico- 
machaea. (7) Politics: Politica, Athenaion 
Politeia. (8) Rhetoric. (9) Poetics (a 
fragment). 

Aristotle's Philosophy. Though A. 
never allows us to forget the great degree 
In which ho differed from his master Plato, 
yet it is important to remember that ho 
can always in his earlier period speak of 
the Platonic tenets as those which we 
hold. In fact, A, was probably much 
more in sympathy with Plato than were 
his immediate successors at the Academy. 
Yet their difference as to the attitude of 
inquiry was fundamental, and may thus 
be briefly put: Plato takes his departure 
from the eternal, from the imiversal form; 
A. from the actual world of nature, from 
the individual substance. Plato wiis a 
poet and an idealist; A., though possessing 
a great range of interest, is fundamentally 
a man of science. Their points of agree¬ 
ment and difference are well shown in the 
Metaphysics, where we see that whereas 
Plato finds reality only in the universal 
' idea,* A. seeks it in the individual things, 
which he defines as a combination of the 
universal form and matter. Yet both 
agree that the reality or essence of the 
thing lies in the idea. But a more im¬ 
portant dlveigence is in A.’s criticism of 
the Platonic ‘ideas* as being only potential 
and not actual causes of the phenomena 
of tlie world. Hence is elaborated the 
famous doctrine of the 4 causes which 
combine to produce any individual object, 
and which give 4 linos of inquiry when in¬ 
vestigating it. These are: (1) the material 


cause, or the material conditions of its 
existence; (2) the essential or formal cause, 
giving its essential character and realisa¬ 
tion; (3) the efficient cause, through the 
agency of which it comes into behig; (4) 
the final cause, ^ving the end or result 
attained by it. But the work deals also 
with theology, and A. expressly speaks of 
t he prime and unmoved movement of the 
earthly and heavenly bodies as God. His 
language on the subject is simple, and 
I)erfectly clear. God is the supreme ex¬ 
cellence, more excellent than anything 
that we can attain to. He is perfect, 
with eternal and continuous life. The 
philosopher then explains the anthropo¬ 
morphic mythology of the time us accre¬ 
tions which have been added for the use 
of the vulgar to the original conception 
of a single divinity investing the whole of 
nature. There are many omissions in the 
scheme of metaphysics, and difficulties 
are multiplied by the fact that A. had to 
invent many of his technical terms and 
that he did not always use them in the 
same sense. The invention of logic was, 
perhaps, the prin. work of A. Ho re¬ 
garded it as no true part of philosophy, 
but as its handmaid or instrument, and 
hence the name Organon given to the 
group of treatises on the subject. Even 
this name was given it by the later Peri¬ 
patetics. The founder of logic himself 
gave it no name, neither subdividing the 
subject nor combining it into a system. 
It is noteworthy, too, that in his classifi¬ 
cation of the sciences he gave no place to 
this one of his own evolution. 

A.’s scientific treatises have long since 
fulfilled their purpose. His researches 
show insight, observation, and know - 
ledge; but their intrinsic value was nevei' 
groat, and in later ages they showed signs 
of becoming a i)Ositivo liindranco to pro¬ 
gress through the reverence felt for his 
great name. 

The metaphysical and physical philo¬ 
sophy, together with the logical treatises, 
were grouped together by the author 
as speculative science; while practical 
philosophy comprised the Ethics, Politics, 
and treatises on Art. The Politics j»,re the 
application to the state of the princii>le8 
which had been applied to the individual 
in the Ethics. Briefly, they consist of the 
old question: ‘What is man’s greatest 
good, and how can it be realised 1 ’ There 
are various degrees of goodness, of w’hich 
the chief are theoretical wisdom, which is 
the highest, practical goodness, and good¬ 
ness of character. The first of these is 
the contemplation and comprehension of 
the loftiest principle of the universe. 
I^ractical goodness consists in the carrying 
out of the moral virtues, (^loodness of 
character is the habit of mind which 
enables a man to choose the mean between 
extremes of extravagance. These last 
2 forms of goodness should not be neg¬ 
lected by the philosopher, but should be 
developed at the same time as the highest. 
Since, however, renson is obviously the 
highest faculty of the soul, being, in fact, 
the one thing which differentiates man 
from the other organic bodies and approxi¬ 
mates him to God, it should receive the 
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iupreme place. In the Politics the sub¬ 
jects dealt with are the good of the indi- 
ridual citizen, which should consist in the 
happiness of virtuous action, and the good 
of the state. Right govs., then, ai*e tlioae 
which aim at the general good, and they 
may be either: (1) Monarchies, the rule of 
one man excelling in virtue; (2) Aris¬ 
tocracies, the rule of a class excelling in 
virtue; or (3) Comrnonwcalths, the rule of 
the many who excel in virtue. On the 
other hand, the wrong govs, are perver¬ 
sions of these 3 forms. A wrong gov. 
may be: (1) a Democracy, aiming merely at 
the good of the majority; (2) an Oligarchy, 
aiming at the good of the few; or (3) a 
Tyranny, aiming at the good of one man. 
All these last ai*o distinguished by the fact 
that their aim is the benefit of the ruling 
body rather than that of the whole com¬ 
munity. Last to be considered are the 
2 works in which the art of production 
is dealt with, the Rhetoric and the Foeiics, 
The first is a treatise on the art of persua¬ 
sion, and its influence has been almost nil. 
In the l*oetu'8 A. shows himself a literary 
critic of the first order. After a sub¬ 
division of the kinds of poetry, he deals at 
length with tragedy, which, he says, ‘by 
raising pity and fear, purges the mind of 
these passions.’ Perhaps no literary 
judgment has given rise to more contro¬ 
versy as to its meaning, controversy 
which is not yet ended. From the coin- 
montators on this work, and not from the 
work itself, is gathered the famous theory 
of the 3 unities which was so long attri¬ 
buted to A. himself. Misunderstanding 
though it was, it has influenced the wliole 
course of European drama. Not until 
the Middle Ages did the period of A.’s 
greatness begin, and then lie W’as known 
only in Arabian truns. From tlie trans. 
of Avicenna and Averroes his philosophy 
w'as taken up by the schoolmen, and made 
the framework in which to arrange the 
theology of the Christian Church. His 
writings were generally rec*eived as the 
summary of sciences, and as such they 
were taken up and reconciled with 
Catholic dogmas, which his philosophy 
was lused to express, by the great St 
Thomas of Aquinas. With the Hennis- 
sance cuime a natural remdion, but even 
here the philosopher himself recovered 
rather than lost prestige. Ills works wore 
studied in the original, and many of the 
errors of his commenUitors removed. 

The standard ed. of the comiileto works 
(including those now recognised as 
spurious) is that of I. Hekker and others 
(6 vols.), 1831-70. See also The li’orks 
of Aristotle 'rranslated into English (ed. 
.T. A. Smith and W. D. floss). There are 
also trans. of the Met/ij}hvsics, Nico- 
machnean Ethics, Politics, and Athenian 
Constitution, and Poetics in Everyman's 
Library. See W. D. Koss, Aristotle (2nd 
ed.), 1930. and W. Jaeger, Aristotle 

(trans.). 1934. 

Aristotle’s Lantern, jaw apparatus In 
the sea-urchin, consisting of 6 hard 
pointed teeth In sockets formed by 5 
ossicles. The teeth protrude through the 
mouth membrane and are actuated by 
muscles that enable them to be drawn 


together or apart, inwards or outwards^ 
The animal Is thus enabled to scrape algae 
and seaweeds from the rocks to feed itself, 

Aristoxenus, Gk philosopher, 0, Taren- 
tum c. 370 Bc, a pupil of Aristotle. Three 
books of his Harmonics and part of his 
Elements of Rhythm are extant. There is 
an ed. with trans. and commentary by 
H. S. Macron, 1902. 

Arita, tn of Sagakeii, Japan, on the is. of 
Kiushiu. It is famous for the inanuf. and 
export of porcelain. Pop. about 13,000. 

Arithmetic, that branch of mathematics 
which treats of numbers. The study of 
A. is included in every scheme of educa¬ 
tion, mainly on account of its bearing 
on the practical side of everyday life. 
Measurement and the calculation of money 
values are dependent on some theory of 
number, and it is difficult to realise what 
we owe to the system of numeration by 
local value which wo have adopted from 
the Hindus. The Greeks and Romans 
used clumsy symbols, and some idea may 
be formed of the difficulty of ciilculating in 
such symbols by attempting, say, to 
multiply CLIX by MDIV without using 
the decimal notation. The Hindu, or, as 
It is commonly caUed, the Arabic, system 
was introduced into Europe in the 11th 
cent., the double rule of 3 or compound 
proportion was introduced in the 16th, 
and in the next cent. Napier of Morchiston 
invented his system of logarithms, since 
when there has been little advance in the 
rules of A. proper. 

A. as usually taught in schools consists 
of the consideration of the 4 elementary 
operations: addition, subtraction, multi¬ 
plication, and div.; the application of 
those rules to measures of lengtti, weight, 
money, etc.; the splitting up of numbers 
into factors, leading to the detenninution 
of least common multiple and greatest 
common measure; the system of fractions, 
vulgar and decimal, and its apidication to 
the determination of vjilues by what is 
called practice; and the rule of 3. or 
proportion. An attempt is usually made 
to introduce ideas relating to commercial 
life by calculations on Imaginary trans¬ 
actions involving percentages, interest, 
simple and compound, stock investments, 
bill discounting, etc., but sometimes t bis is 
relegated to what is called commercial A, 

The value of A. as a sclioul subject is 
threefold; it servos to equip the pupil for 
carrying on business involving quantities 
and valiit's, it has a disciplinary or purely 
educational effect on the mind, as its pro¬ 
cesses lllustrato the methods of reasoning, 
and it serves as an introductory step to 
the study of nmthomatlcj* generally, which 
in its turn has its educational and purely 
utilitarian values. The disciplinary value 
depends mainly upon the methods of 
teaching, but the practical utility of A. 
depends upon the ease, accuracy, and 
rapidity with which the simpler relations 
of addition and multiplication can be 
recolleoted. It Is customary and neces¬ 
sary for the addition of all pairs of num¬ 
bers up to 10, and the multiplication of 
all pairs of numbers up to 10 or 12, 
to bo learned ‘by heart’: that la, there 
should be no necessity to e.ali up any 
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mental imagre of the quantities involved in 
the addition or multiplication; 7 times 9, 
for instance, should surest 03 with 
certainty at once. 

Text-books arc numerous, and the num¬ 
ber increases yearly, but the following 
may bo referred to as being of general 
interest: F. A. Yeldham, The Story of 
Reckoning in the Middle Ages, 1920; L. T. 
Hogben, Mathematics for the Million, 
1930; C. V. Duri'ell, General Arithmetic 
for Schools, 1936; 11, T. Hughes, Arith¬ 
metic, 1939 (more advanced). 

Arithmetical Complement of a number 
is the difference between that number and 
the next highest power of 10, e.g. the 
A. C. of 6 is 10-6 = 4; of 49 is 100-49 
« 51; and of 7642 is 10,000 -7642 - 
2358. 

Arithmetical Mean, see Mean. 

Arithmetical Progression is a series of 
numbers which increase or decrease by a 
common difference, such as 2, 4, C, 8, 10, 
12, or 25, 20, 15, 10, 5. If a denote the 
first term, I the last term, d tiie coin- 
111 on difference, and n the number of 
terms, then I a d(n — 1) and the sum of 

all the terms + *==^[2a fd(n -1)], 

obtained by substituting a -f d{n — 1) for 1. 
See also Mean. 

Arius (c. 256-33C), originator of the 
Arian heresy, b. Libya, became one of the 
chief figures of the ftmt great controversy 
in the Churcli. Ho went to Alexandria, 
and wfis there ordained deacon. In the 
Melotian schism ho sided witli Meletius 
and suffered excommunication; but later 
repented and w'as received back into the 
Church by Achillas, Bishop of Alexandria, 
who then ordained him priest, and gave 
him charge of one of the city churches. 
So great was the repute of A. that on the 
death of Achillas ho expected to receive 
the see, but Alexander was cliosen. When 
quite an old man, about the year 321, A. 
first broached his heresy, wdiich in a less 
developed form had long been current at 
Antioch, where he had received his edu¬ 
cation. He denied that the Son wais con- 
substantial (q.v.) with the Father, though 
affirming that He w^as begotten before 
time, and that by Him the Father created 
all things. A.’s aim was to prevent tlio 
idea of Chore lacing 2 Cods; and to avfhl 
this ho described the Son as a created 
Being, though far surpassing all others. 
Alexander excommunicated him, but lie 
refused to give w'ay, and sought help 
throughout N. Africa. Alexander also 
sent a cii*cular letter to the bishops 
informing them of the course of events. 
Many favoured A., and the chief of his 
supporters was Eusebius, Bishop of 
Nicomedia (q.v.), who had been his fellow 
student at Antioch. A, w'as a skilled 
propagandist, and in hia Thalia ho ex¬ 
plained his d«X5trine8 in verse set to music 
which W’as soon sung throughout the land. 
The controversy soon reached Rome, and 
Constantine, failing to realise the im¬ 
portance of the dogma in debate, made 
efforts for a compromise. This failing, he 
called tlie first oecumenical council at 
Nicaoaln 325. Athanasius (q.v.), deacon 


of Alexandria, was the chief exponent of 
the orthodox view, which insisted that 
the Son was ‘of the same substance’ 
{homoousios) with the Father, and round 
this word the battle raged. A. was con¬ 
demned, and, with 2 bishops who 8Ui>' 
ported him, banished to Illyria, while the 
orthodox creed W’os promulgated. The 
continued support of Eusebius of Nico¬ 
media securoa the recall of A. in 330, and 
he secured the ear of the emperor. Con¬ 
stantine, finding it impossible to compel 
Athanasius, now Bishop of Alexandria, to 
reinstate the heretic, banished the x^rclnte 
to Gaul in 335. At last, in 336, Alex¬ 
ander, Bishop of Constantinople, was per¬ 
suaded to consent reluctantly to jKimlt 
A. to communion, but before this wais 
(lone the latter was taken suddenly ill, and 
within a few hours was dt^sad. ArianiHin 
became practically extinct in the empire 
before the end of the 4th cent. For a 
oouplo of cents, longer it lingered among 
the Goths and other Teutonu’ tribt*s wdio 
had received Christianity from Arlan 
missionaries, chief of whom was IJlfilas. 

Arizona (Indian Sp. meaning ‘few 
springs’ or ‘dry belt’), state of the 
Union, N. America, situated betwecTi 
Utah on the N., New Mexico on the 10.. 
and Nevada on the W. It is known as the 
‘Valentine State.’ It ranks fifth among 
the U.S.A.. with a gross area of 11.3,909 
sq. m., 329 sq. m. of this being w’ater. 
The state is divided diagoindly into 2 
parts by the Mexiean Coi dilloras. The N. 
region consists of a plateau, broken by 
high mtvS, which in the San Francisco 
Range attain a height of over 12,700 ft. 
In the S. and SW. are widi% desert plains 
w'atcrcd by the Salt and <llla R.s. The 
C<dorado and its trib. the Little Col()rM,do 
water the NW. region. Tlio atm. proeipita- 
tion ranges from 1 to 10 in. in tiio W. and 
from 10 to 25 in. in tlio E. Few’ crops an' 
grown without irrigation in the lowlamlK. 
the climate being dry and clear, suitshlo 
for astronomical observations, and tin* 
soil unproductive. Sev. large reservoirs 
have been constiucted, the most notable 
being the Roosevelt, CV>olidge, and Horse 
Mesa dams. The Yuma project for 
tapi)ing the lower Colorado has recently 
boon (Completed. It is a reclaimed st'ction 
(96,000 nc.) receiving w’aU'r from th<^ AH- 
Ainer. Canal. I’rojects have also bwn 
made for supplying water for electrical 
power to tlio state copper mines. 'Phe 
most important crop is ('.otton, Imt w’hcnt, 
barley, corn, etc., and semi-tropical fruit 
are also oultlvafc<‘d. Cattle end slawp 
are reared on the pasture lands, and the 
forests (13,608,000 ac.) provide good 
timber, 'i’he state is rich in mineral 
deposits, the greatest output being in 
copper, gold, silver, lead, and zinc, while 
granite, limestone, asbestos, molybdenum, 
tungsten, manganese, iielium, and quick¬ 
silver are also w’orked in the state. Tlie 
chief industry is the smelting and refining 
of copper. Lumbering, meat pocking, 
food processing, cotton ginning, flour 
milling, and tanning are also important. 
A state univ. was founded at Tucson in 
1891. There is also at Tucson a state 
agrlc. school. Enormous subterranean 
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caves, rivalltoK tho Mammotli Caves of 
Kenttioky, were discovered in 1909. The 
country was discovered by Marcos de 
Niza, a Spaniard, in 1539, rumours of its 
wealth having reached Spain through the 
explorer, de Vaca. In the following year 
Vasquez de Coronado explored the 
country, but the earliest settlements were 
made by Sp. missionaries at Tucson and 
Tubac about 1772. A. remained under 
the influence of Spain till 1821, when it 
achieved its independence. In 1848 it 
was ceded to the IJ.S.A., and was organ¬ 
ised as a ter. in 1863, becoming a state of 
the l^nion on 14 Feb. 1912. In Congress 
A. is represented by 2 members of the 
lower Douse and 2 senators. In 1950 the 

n . was 749,587. There are still 55,000 
ians. Pop. of Phoenix (cap.), 106,818; 
Tucson, 45,454; Flagstaff, 7663. 

Ark of Noah, see Flood, 

Ark of the Covenant, sacred chest of 
shittim (acacia) wood borne by the 
Israelites in the journey in the desert. It 
contained the 2 tablets of the law (Pent. 
X. 2) and was a focus of the Divine 
presence. It figured at the taking of 
Jericho, where it was borne, as was the 
rule, by the Levites. It was kept at 
.Shiloh until captured by the Philistines 
and set up in the temple of Ashdod. 
Finally it found its resting-place in the 
temple of Solomon, until the fall of 
Jerusalem in 587 when (according to 
2 Mac*c. 2) Jeremiah hid it in a cave imtil 
Cod should gather his people again. In 
I)()8t-oxilio and N.T. times it no longer 
existed (Heb. ix. 5). 

* Ark Royal,* Brit, aircraft carrier, com¬ 
missioned in 1939. .Standard displace¬ 
ment 22,000 tons; main armament, 16 
4*5-111. guns; h.p. 102,000; maximum 
speed, 30*75 knots. She was the third of 
her name in the annals of the R.N., 
and, in her record, a worthy successor to 
the first, the ship of 800 tons burthen 
which bore the Lord Admiral’s flag in 
the fleet 'which defeated the Sp. Armada 
ill 1588. She was torpedoed by a Ger. 
submarine in the W. Mediterranean near 
Gibraltar at about 6.30 p.m. on 12 Nov. 
1941, and sank some 12 hrs later with the 
loss of only 1 man. Throughout lier 2 
years of service in the Second World War 
no ship was so frequently ’sunk’ by enemy 
propagandists os was the A. It, yet in 
fact, beyond a few scratches by splinters 
of bombs which fell in the sea, she sulfered 
no damage in action until hit by a torpedo 
and sunk. Earlier in the war the A. li. 
disconcerted the enemy by appearing at 
(vape Town in search of the Oraf SpM, It 
was her aircraft which ensured the de¬ 
struction of the Jiisnmrrk (q.v.) in May 
1941. Many shiiis of the It. Navy boro 
scars from the blows of her bombers, as 
did numerous bombers and reconnaissance 
croft of the Rcffia AeronatUica. Al¬ 
together some 67 It. aircraft fell victim 
to those of A. R. 

A further carrier was later named A. R. 
Arkansas, S. central state of thoU.S.A., 
bounded on the N. by Missouri, E. by 
Tennessee and Mississippi, 8. by Louisiana 
and Texas, and W. by Oklahoma. The 
surface of the state is very varied. It 

E.K. I 


may be divided about equally into the 
NW. highland div. and the SB. lowland 
div. Out of the broa4. alluvial bottoms of 
low elevation which border the Mississippi 
K. and its chief W. tribs. rise the Coastal 
Plains, which extend NW. to the Boston 
Mts belonging to the Ozark Uplift. The 
Mississippi forms the E. border, while its 
trib., the Arkansas, bisects the state from 
W. to E. Other important rivs. include 
the St Francis and White R.s to the N., 
and the Saline, Ouachita, and Red R.s to 
the B. The climate is pleasant and 
healthy, except in the malarial swampy 
(list, of the E. The normal rainfall is 
from 45 to 55 In., but oven this is not 
sufficient for the rice-fields, which have to 
be flooded through artificial means. The 
chief product is cotton. Irrigation has 
made rice-growing an important industry, 
and much fruit is grown, also oats, hay, 
rice, and soya-beans. It is the only state 
in which diamonds have been found. 
Over a million tons of coal are raised 
annually, and upwards of 25,000,000 
barrels of petroleum. Bauxite deposits 
give the U.8.A. 90 per cent of its supply. 
Lumber and timber products hold the first 
place in industry. There are good rail¬ 
roads, except in the mountainous dists. 
of the N. and W.. the chief being those 
which connect the cities of the N,-central 
states with the Gulf cities of the S. There 
are natural hot springs, world-famed as a 
cure for rheumatism aud kindred Ills, and 
the tn of Hot Springs has sprung up beside 
them. A. was visited by the Spaniard, 
de Soto, in 1541, but the first settlement 
was made by Frenchmen at A. Post in 
1686. The Mississippi was explored 
further by Marquette and Joliet U673) 
and La Salle (1682), and the ter., after 
passing through Fr. and Sp. hands, was 
purchased by the U.S.A. in 1803. A. was 
made a ter. in 1819 and admitted os a 
state into the Union in 1836. Area 
52,725 sq. m. One-fourth of the pop. is 
Negro. Pop. 1,909,511. The chief cities 
are Little Rock, the cap., 102,200; Fort 
Smith, 47,942; Texarkana, 40,628; Pine 
Bluff, 37,000; Hot Springs, 29,300; El 
Dorado, 23,706. 

Arkansas River, after the Missouri the 
largest trib. of the Mississippi, rises in the 
mts of central Colorado, and flows SSE. 
and E. to Pueblo, Colorado (the Royal 
Gorge, 1050 ft deep, is here), E. to Hut¬ 
chinson, Kansas, and SE. to the Missis¬ 
sippi 35 m. SE. of Pino Bluff, Arkansas. 
The flow varies greatly, and disastrous 
floods have occurred. Along much of the 
lower course there are levees. Length 
1450 m. 

Arkeeko, seaport on the W. coast of 
the Rod Sea, 3 m. S. of Massawa. 

Arklow, seaport tn and resort of oo. 
Wicklow, Rep. of I., at the mouth of the 
11. Avocn, the Vale of which is famous for 
its scenery. There is a tradition that St 
Patrick landed there. A. was stormed by 
(’romwell in 1649, and in 1798 wtis the 
scene of sanguinary conflict between the 
Eng. soldiery and the United Irishmen, 
whoso leader, Father Murphy, was killed 
there. Shelton Abbey mansion (2 m.), 
once the seat of the Earl of Wicklow, Is 

Q 
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now a Btato forestry centi'e. Industries 
include shipbuildinir, pottery, chocolate 
making:, paint mantif., and fur dressing 
and dyeing. Pop. 5200. 

Arkona, the NK. promontory of the 
Ger. is. of Rtigen (q.v.), in the Baltic Sea. 
On its summit is a lighthouse whose light 
is visible for 35 m., and on the W. are the 
ruins of the temple of the Wend deity, 
Svantevit. 

Arkwi^ht, Sir Richard (1732-92), in¬ 
ventor of cotton-spinning machinery, 6. 
Preston, Lancs, the youngest of 13 chil¬ 
dren. His parents were poor, and he was 
early apprenticed to a barber. He estab. 
Idmsolf in this ocxsupation at Bolton in 
1750, where liis profits were increased by 
his invention of a special method of dyeing 


came to England in 1721. In London he 
painted the miniatures of the Pretender’s 
sister and of the Duke of Marlborough. 
He bequeathed many books and curios to 
the library at Geneva. 

Arlberg, mt mass in the Alps between 
the Austrian provs. of Tirol and Vorarl- 
berg. These provs. are connected by the 
A. Pass, 5300 ft high; a railway tunnel 
(highest point 4300 ft) 6720 yds long has 
been in use since 1884. 

Arlen, Michael (1895-1956), novelist, 
6. Rustehuk, Bulgaria, of Armenian 
parents. His original name was Dikr&n 
Kouyoumdjian, but lie changed it when 
lie became a naturalised Brit, subject in 
1922. Ediic. at Malvern College, in 1920 
he pub. 2 he London Venture, and 2 years 
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human hair. He also gave himself to the 
study of the cotton machinery, but, as ho 
had little mechanical skill, he secured the 
assistance of John Kay, a watchmaker of 
Warrington, in the carrying out of his 
designs. About 1767 he seems to have 
Invented his celebrated spinning-frame, 
of which the chief value was its provision 
of the warp, which Hargreaves’s spinning- 
jenny had been unable to supply. In 
1769 he took out a patent for this, and 
erected his first mill at Nottingham. In 
1771. with Jedediah Strutt and Samuel 
Need as partners, he built larger factories 
at CJromford, in Derbyshire. In 1775 he 
took out a fresh patent for further im¬ 
provements, but these patents were con- 
tinuoxisly infringed on all sides, and in 
1781 he took £iction in the courts. Public 
opinion, however, was mimical to him, 
and the verdict was unsatisfactory. The 
working classes hated him as a labour- 
saver, but his common sense enabled him 
to amass a fairly large fortune. 

Arlaud, Jacques Antoine (1668-1743), 
miniature painter, h. and d. Geneva. He 
was held in great reputation in Paris, and 


later his Piracy obtained favourable 
notice. Other books of his are These 
Charming People, 1923; The Green Hat, 
1924, which brought him a fortune; May 
Fair, 1925; Lily Christine, 1928; Fotmp 
Men in Jjove, 1029; Babes in the World, 
1930; Men DisWee Women, 1931; HelU 
Baid the Dtichcss, 1934; Flying Dutchman, 
1939. 

Arles, Fr. tn, cap. of an nrron., in the 
dept of Bouches-du-KhAne, It Is on the 
A. canal, at tlie head of the RhAno (q.v.) 
delta. Originally a Gk, and later a 
Rom., settlement, A. became in the 4th 
cent, the chief city of Gallia (q.v.). At 
the beginning of the 10th cent, it became 
the cap. of the kingdom of A., which was 
formed from the anct kingdoms of Pro¬ 
vence and Burgundy (qq.v.). In 1378 it 
passed to the Dauphin, afterwards 
Charles VI (q.v.). During the Second 
World War the tn suffered some damage 
from air-raids. The picturesque, narrow, 
winding streets of A. are famous, and 
there arc reimarkablo Rom. remains, 
including an amphitheatre, an aqueduct, 
and baths. The Romanesque-Provencfid 
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chtiroh of St Trophlme (formerly an 
archiepiscopal cathedral) has fine cloisters 
and a notable 12th-oent. portal. There 
are important museums, containing 
collections of pagan and Cliristian sarco- 
pha^. In modern times the tn has been 
celebrated for its connection with Van 
Gogh (q.v.). There are maniifs. of 
sausages, machinery, and cement, and 
there is a trade in fruit and wine. Pop. 
20 , 200 . 

Arlinoourt. Charles Victor Pr6vdt (1789- 
1856), Fr. author, b. at the castle of 
Merantris, near Versailles. lie held scv. 
gov. positions, but soon retired and gave 
his time to literatiirc. Am<jng his works 
are Im, CaroUide, a poem; SUge de 
Paris, a tragedy; and sev. novels in the 
style of Ann Kadcliffe. 

Arling, old name for the bird wheat-ear. 

Arlington, Henry Bennet, Earl of (1018- 
1685), politician, h. Arlington, Middx, 
and ediic. at Westminster School and 
Christ Church, Oxford. Ho fought for 
the Itoyalifits and wtis wounded in the 
Civil war. and was employed afterwards 
by Charles as his agent at Madrid. 
Ueturning to Englai^d at the Restoration, 
he l)(‘camo a. member of the ‘Cabal*: he 
was created ljc»rd A. in 1663, and Earl 
of A. in 1672. He was unsuecessfully 
impeached as a promoter of popery, a 
Hclf-aggrandiser, ami a l)etrayer of trust 
in 1674, and stibsequently retired from 
politics. 

Arlington: 1. Tnin Massachuset t.s, U.S.A. 
It manufs. textile machinery, wood pro¬ 
ducts, and leather goods, and has an 
agrie. trade (truck product^?, celery, dairy¬ 
ing). Pop. 14.453. 

2. (U». in V’irginia. On ilic heights 
across from Washington is situated the 
most famous of Amer. national cemeteries. 
The building and grounds were once luirt 
of the estates of tlie L(*(‘ and (histls 
families. The grounds were tak<‘n over 
by the Federal Gov. Here lie imried over 
33,000 aoldi<‘rs, among wlion\ are many of 
tlHi famr)us Fi'deral ofbe.ers of the (Mvil 
war. Tlio body of the unknown soldier 
lies hert’i in a splendid monunumt. Tn the 
eo. are also Fort Myer, the National 

Airport, and the Pentagon Building. 

Arliss, George (1868-1946), stage and 
him tw'tor, h. in London. Ho made his 
first siagt' nppearanet^ at tlio old Elephant 
and Castle theatre, London, 1887, and 
his llrst tour in the U..S.A. witii Mrs Pat 
Campbell, H)01. In New York ho 
ereatod the role of Zakkuri in The Darling 
of the GmU, 1902, After that year he 
<lcvoted most of ids acting time to Uieatrt^s 
in America, where he became a universal 
favourite. In England In? repeated his 
Arner. success in The Green Goddess, by 
William Archer. He also made a great 
r(*put*ition as a film star with impersona¬ 
tions cd Disraeli, Wellington, Rothschild, 
and Voltaire. See George Arliss, by 
Himself, 1940. 

Arlon, cap. of the prov. of Luxem¬ 
bourg, SE. Belgium. It. Is a thriving 
idacc, having eonsiderable trade in corn, 
ironwaiv, tobacco, clay pipes, and 
<^rockery. It is mentioned as early oh 
AD 870. Pop. 12,300. 


Arm, fore or upper limb in man from 
the shoulder tiO the wrist. The humerue^ 
or bone of the upper arm, has at its upper 
extremity a convex spheroidal surface 
which fits into the glenoid fossa of the 
scapula, or shoulder-blade, llie lower 
extremity has a small head or capitellum 
for articulation with the radius, and a 
trochlea or pulley for guiding the move¬ 
ments of the 'uX^ia, The ulna and radius 
are the bones of tiie forearm, and are 
articulated with each other anti with the 
wrist-bones at the lower extremity. 

The deltoid is the large muscle forming 
the shoulder cap, and serves to raise fbe 
A. from the side; it runs from the shoulder- 
blade to the middle of the humerus. The 
chief muscles engaged in lowering the A. 
again are the latissimns dorsi, which runs 
forw^ards and upwards from the back and 
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A, biceps; B, triceps; C, ulna; D, radius; 

F, tendons. 

side of the che.st wall to bo attached to 
the front of the neck of the humerus; the 
roraro-brcu'hialis, atUiched to the middle 
of the front of the humerus; and the 
pectoralis major, wliich forms the front 
fold of t.he armpit. The A. is tlexod by 
the biceps, running from shoulder to 
elbow^-joint in front, and is straightened 
by the triceps, running from shoulder to 
elbow at the back of tlio A, The muscles 
of the fortMirrn consist of the flexors and 
extensors of the wrist and fingers. 

The chief arteries are the axillary, pass¬ 
ing through the armpit, and becoming the 
brachial as it traverses the upper arm, 
and the radial and ulnar arteritis, which 
are the branches of the brachial running 
down the lower arm. 

Fracture of the upper end of the 
humerus may i*eRult from direct or in¬ 
direct violence. Tiie neck or narrow part 
below the head Is the most frequent 
seat of the fraoturti, which may result 
from a fall upon t he shoulder, or indirectly 
from a fall on the outstretched hand or 
elbow. I'ho bone is usually broken trans¬ 
versely with outward displacement of the 
upper fragment. Fracture of the sliaft 
of the humenis is usually caused by a blow 
on the A. The broken ends as a rule 
overlap considerably owing to the pull 
of the muscle spasm. Fractures of the 
I lower end of the humerus are commonly 
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caused by falls on the outstrettjhed hand, 
and may inrolve the elbow joint. A rare 
but unpleasant complication of fractures 
in the region of the elbow is known as 
Volkinann’s ischaemic contracture. In 
this condition the blood supply to the 
forearm is considerably reduced witli the 
result that the muscles waste, becoming 
fibrosed and contracted, causing a flexion 
deformity. At one time it was tho\ight 
that faulty splinting and compression of 
the brachial artery was the cause, but, 
although this may bo a cause, it is now 
thought to he due to a spasmodic con¬ 
traction of the blood vessels caused by the 
fracture itself. 

Of the bones of the forearm, the radius 
is more liable to fracture, but both may 
be broken hy a direct blow or by a fall. 

Colles’s fracture is a fracture of the 
end of the radius, frojii i in. to li in. 
above the articular surface. It is usually 
caused hy a fall on the open palm when 
the elbow is slightly flexed, and produces 
a chartictcristic backward displacement of 
the lower fragment and the hand. When 
Jixing the A. in splints, the Angers should 
he left unconflned, so that after the first 
day the patient may move them freely; 
this is necessary in order that adhesion of 
the tendons to their sheaths may not 
occur. 

Armada, Spanish. Armada is a Sp. 
word meaning simply an armed force, but 
is now aijplicd especially to the great Sp. 
fleet fitted out against England in 1688. 

As early as 1686 Philip II of Spain had 
decided to strike a decisive blow against 
England by invading the country with 
the help of a gigantic naval fleet under 
the command of the Duke of Medina 
Sidonia. It eventually consisted of 
about 130 ships, carrying 30,000 men, 
including about 19,000 soldiers. Probably 
only about 124 ships and 24,000 men 
actually entered the Channel, however. 
After sev. delays the A. left Lisbon in 
May 1588, it being planned that it should 
work in liaison with a military expedition 
from the Low Countries imder the Duke 
of Parma, though quite how this liaison 
was to have been effected is not clear. 
Philip liad been assured by Cardinal 
Allen that all Eng. (Catholics would rally 
to the invaders. 

The A. was scattered by a storm shortly 
after leaving Lisbon and liad to put in at 
Corunna for repairs. It entered the Eng. 
Channel on 19 .Tuly. On 21 July 
Howard's fleet first ostab. contact with 
it and a naval battle began which con¬ 
tinued until 30 July, when the battered 
remnants of the A. broke off the fight 
and fled for the N. Sea. At first the 
battle was indecisive, Howard only being 
able to pick off isolated Sp. stragglers, 
while the main body of the A. sailed up 
the Channel towards C^alais, practically 
intact. But Sp. morale was badly shaken 
by the Eng. tactics, and Sidonia, contrary 
to instructions, took refuge in C/aluis, and 
thus allow'ed the initiative to pass to the 
English. On the night of 28 July 
Howard, who had now' been reinforced, 
sent 8 fireships into the midst of the Sp. 
galleons. In the ensuing <‘onfusion and 


panic the Spanish cut their cables and 
made off in the direction of Dunkirk. 
At dawn on the 29th the Eng. ships 
engaged them at Gravellues. Furious 
fighting wont on all day, practically 
every largo vessel in the A. being severely 
damaged hy the Eng. Are, and a shifting 
NW. wind soon threatened to blow the 
entire fleet on to the Dutch sand-banks. 
Sidonia decided to abandon the invasion 
attempt and to return to Spain hy sailing 
round the Orkneys, Howard pursuing 
him as far as the Firth of Forth. Storms 
in the N. Sea and Atlantic caused further 
losses to the A. and it w'as Sept, before 
Sidonia and what w'as left of his fleet 
reached Spain. 

Sp. losses cannot be accurately assessed. 
Probably about half the A. was totalB 
destroyed, while the English lost not a 
single ship. Sp. morale suffered a 
(ieviistating shock by the defeat, whilst 
morale in England and I'rotcslant 
Europe rose correspondingly. Elizabeth 
I had a medal struck bearing the inscrip¬ 
tion: *Dcus flavit, ct dijisipati aunt*' 
‘God blew, and they wtu’o scattered.’ 

The total tonnage of the 2 fleets was 
about equal; but the Eng. ships were 
faster and far more inannnivrahle, and 
in contrast to the Sp. concentration on 
soldiers, practically all those on i)oa-rd 
them were exi)erionced seamcm The 
Eng. ships were armed witli heavier guns, 
and their accurote fire could destroy tlie 
larger Sp. vi‘SHcl8 from a distance beyond 
the range of the Sp. ordnance. S]>. 
8trat('4Jry had all along visualised a naval 
battle in terms of land warfare, i.c. won 
primarily at close range hy grappling 
and boarding, in the traditional mann<*r. 
The Eng. long-distance salvos were a 
total departure from tlic accepted 
practice of cents., for wdiich the Spanish 
were totally im prepared. See State 
Papers relative to the Defeat of the Spanish 
Armada, ed. by .T. K. Laughton, 1894, 
and J. S. ('orbott, Drake and the Tudor 
Natnf, 1898-9. For the Sp, point of 
view', see J. A, Fronde, I'he Spanish 
Story of the Armada, 1892, and F. Dnro, 
La Armada Invincible, 1884 -6. 

Armadale, burgh of W. Lothian, Scot ¬ 
land, 21 m. W'. of Bathgate, w'ith iron 
and steel foundries and hriek works. 
Pop. 6800. 

Armadillo (Dasypodidu(!) is a family of 
edentate mammals x>ecullar to Anuirica, 
consisting of various species; it ])olongs 
to a family intennedlat(5 between th<‘ 
sloths and the ant-eat('rs. They are not. 
however, tt)othless, l>ut luiAti a variable 
number of sirni)le molars, interloeking 
when the month is shut. They an* 
covered with a hard bony shell, (ionsisting 
of shields on the foreluod, shoulders, and 
haunches, and of movable cross l)andH f»f 
plates across tla^ hack. They are of noe- 
turnal habits, feeding on insecta, w'onns. 
fruits, and roota; they an^ inofYensiv<\ and 
their flesh is <‘dil)le. By day they live in 
burrows in the forests or plains. Their 
range is from Texas to J’atagonla. 

Armageddon, in the Apoe.aly])He, sym- 
holit; nafne for the Inat fight betw'oen’the 
powers of good and (‘vil. Its name is 
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indubitably taken from Mefiridrto, the their side the imiv., the Paris mob, and 
famous battlefield (Judges v. 19) in the the powerful guild of the butchers; whilst 
plain of Esdraelon. the A., or aristocratic, party were sup- 

Armagh: 1. Inland oo. of N. Ireland, ported by Queen Isabella and the prinoes 
of 512 sq. m., bounded on the N, by and aristocracy of Paris. The A. faction 
Lough Neagh, on the E, by co. Down, on had for their banner that of the A. family, 
the S. by Louth, and on the W. by a white flag, whilst the Burgundians 
MoiKighan and Tyrone. The NW. of the carried the cross of 8t Andrew. The 
CO. is undulating and fertile; the N. has struggle of the rival parties was ended in 
extensive hom, and on the S. is a range 1435 by the treaty of Arras, when the 
of barren lillls. The chief rlvs. are the Burgundian court was reunited to that of 
Black water, wliich s^)arates A. from France. 

Tyrone; the Upper Bann, which dls- Armaments, Limitation of, see Dis- 
eliarges itstdf Into Lough Neagh; and the armament. 

Callan, which flows into the lilackwater. Armature, see Electric Machinf^s. 
'J'he geological features of A. are: Low'or Armavir, tn in Krasnodar kray of N. 
Silurian rock.s in the S. an<l centre; the Caucasus, on R. Kuban’. Industries 
Iraj) of Antrim, with the underlying inchide food and agi*ic. engineering, 
greensand, in the dist. round Portad<»wn; Railway junction. Pop. (195fl) 102,000 
carboniferous limestone in the basins of (c. 1914, 44,000; 1926, 75,000; 1939, 

the Blackwater and Callan; granite? in the 84,000). Founded in 1848 as an 
SK. mts; and Tertiary strata in the Armenian colony, it was an important 
neighi)ourhood of Longli Neagh. Lead trade centre, before 1930. 

\ (‘ins have from time t<j time bcjen worked Armed Neutrality, league of the N. 
in V arious parts of the co. The climate powers of Europe—Russia, Denmark, and 
of A. is one of tlie most genial in Ireland, Sw'eden—formed in 1780, which first gave 
with tlie least rainfall of any co.. and it international validity to the principle 
has a large area of cultivable soil. The that ‘free ships make free goods.* A 
number of cattle, sheep, pigs, and tmultry proclamation of Catherine of Russia laid 
is inei’eosing. Tlie prin. crops are oats dowm (1) that neutral ships may sail freely 
and potatoes, but grain crops are decreas- from port to port and along the coasts of 
ing. Much flax is grown, and linen is still belligerents, so long as they do not carry 
th<! priu. industry, though it has soim*- contraband of war; (2) that only real and 
what. de<din(Hl In mod(‘rn times. Apples effectual blockade shall be rt^cognised. 
are grown in such quantities os to entitle The doctrine was accepted by Prussia and 
tin* CO. to its name, ‘the orchard of Austria In 1781, but refused by Great 
Ireland.’ The Great Northern Railway, Britain. The league was suspended at 
w'hose main line from Belfast divides at the potice of 1783, but revived in 1800 for 
Port ad own, semds off lines to Omagh, a short time. The settlement of the 
(’loiH‘s, and Dublin. A branch from questions in internntionaJ maritime law’ 
Omagh joins the Dublin line t.o (loragh* involved in the doctrines of the league 
wood, (ind frc»m tliis line there is a branch was only made in 1856 by the declaration 
to Newry in eo. D(»wn. An electric of I’aris. 

tramway connects Besshrook, a tn with Armengaud, Jean Germaine Disir^ 
imp<jr(4i.nt linen inanufs,, to Newry. (1797-1869), Fr. writer. Ho devoted his 

Poi). 109,000. The chief tiiH are Armagii, time to the study of art, visited the 
Lurgan, and Portadown. Tlie eo. returns museums of Europe, and became a great 
4 members to the I’arliament of N. Ire- critic. Among Ids works are JJHistoire 
land, and 1 to that of Gn^at Britain des peintres de toutes les Scales, depuis la 

iind Ireland. Renaissance jnstiu^d nos jours, 1849, Les 

‘2. The eo. tii of A., whore the assizes Galeries publiQues de VEurope, 1856“65, 
arc held. A. is the sec of an archbishop and Les Cl^efs-d*oeuvre de Rubens d la 
of the (’liiirch of Ireland, who is the cathMrale d'Anvers, 1859. 
j)rimato of all Ireland, and also of a Armenia (Armenian Hayastan): 1. In 
(Mholie arclibishopric. The Gotliic the wider sense the ter. wldcli in the post 
Protestant, cat.hedral occupies the tradi- formed the core of the Armenian state 
tional site of the church built by St and which until the end of the 19th cent. 
Patrick, and the Catholic cathedral was w’lks to a considerable extent populated 
erected in 1840 73. Pop. 9300. by Armenians. It comprises, besides the 

Armagnac, anct dint, in the S. of present Armenian Rep. {see helow'), 
I'rance, a. ])art of Gascony, now generally adjacent part.s of Soviet Azerbaijan 
imduded in the dept of Gers. It has a (Karabakh, Nakhichevan’), the NE. 
fertile soil, and is noted for its wine and provs. of Turkey, and the VV. parts of 
brandy. The cap. was Audi (q.v.). See Persian Azerbaijan. 

Bhanpv. 2. In the narrow'er sense the Armenian 

Armagnao, Counts of, members of an .Soviet Rep., a constituent rep. of the 
anct ruling family of the Fr. prov. of IJ.S.S.K. It lies In the vS. of central 
A,; they rided from 1319 to 1525. The Transcaucasia and is largely a moun- 
rnost famous member of this family was tainous area with a dry, continental 
Bernard VII, wdio gave the name of A. dimata. It has large deposits of copper 
to the faction which was opposed to the and of various mineral building materials. 
Burgundians in the Civil w’ar of 1410-35. Area 11,500 sq. m.; pop. (1956) 1,600,000, 
In 1410 Bernard VII married his daughter mostly Annenians (83 per cent in 1939) 
to the young Duke (’harles of Orleans, and and Azerbaijanis. Tliere are copper, 
heneefortli w^as tlie liead of tlie Orleans, chemical, engineering, food, and t<‘xt.ile 
or A., party. Tin* Burgundians had on Indnstries: vinicult.urt\ horticulture, and 
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serictjltTire are practised; and cotton, 
wheat, and dairy cattle are rasled. A 
etweade of hydro-electric stations is under 
construction on the K. Razdan which 
flows from the mountain lake Sevan 
(q.v.). The prin. tns are Yerevan (cap) 
and Leninakau. A. formed the NE. part 
of the anct Urartu (q.v.) state, later con¬ 
quered l)y the Assyrians, Modes, Persians, 
and by Alexander the Great. A. regained 
independence in 189 Bc. and under the 
dynasty of Artashesidae became a strong 
Hellenistic state, but after a series of 
military defeats had to accept a Horn., 
and later joint Kom.-l*arthian, protec¬ 
torate. A new dynasty of Arsliakidae 
(AO 63-428) introduced Christianity as a 
staU'i religion in 301. In 387 A- was 
divided between I^ersia and llyzautium; 
in 028 the whole of A. became a vassal of 
iiyzantium, and in 052 of the Arabs, who 
soon transformed it into their prov. 
Under the third dynasty of Bagratidac 
(886-1045) A. regained independence and 
prosperity. Then followed new conquests 
by Byzantium, Seljuk Turks, Mongols, 
and Timur (1380-1402) and other Turkic 
conquerors. In the 17tli-18th cents. A. 
was a scene of struggle between the 
Ottoman Empire and l^ersia. In 1828 
NE. A. was ceded by Persia to Russia 
and became a Russian prov. After the 
seizure of power in Russia by the Bol¬ 
sheviks in 1917, Russian A. formed a part 
of the anti-Bolshevik Transcauctisian 
Federation (q.v.). Upon the latter’s 
break-up an independent Armenian Rep. 
was sot up, dominated by the Djvsh- 
naktsutyun (q.v.) party. Ow'ing to the 
International situation (’I’lirkish invasion, 
disputes and war with Georgia and 
Azerbaijan) its existence was precarious, 
and it was easily occ\ipied by the Red 
Arms" in 1920 and transformed into a 
Soviet rep. which in 1922 was included 
in the ’rranscaucasiau Federal Rep. and 
the U.S.S.R. Since the abolition of the 
Transcaucasian Federal Hep. in 1936 A. 
has been a constituent rep. of the U.S.S.R. 
Anti-communist guerrilla warfare coii- 
tiniiod in A. until 1923, and complaints 
of nationalist deviations in the rep. have 
been frequent. >Sec J. de Morgan, 27ic 
History of the Annenum People (New 
York), 1949; F, Kazemzadeh, The Struggle 
for Transcaucasia (New York), 1951; R. 
Pipes, The Formation of the iSoviel Union 
(Cambridge, Moss.), 1954. 

Armenian Atrocities. After the change 
in Russian policy and the failure of the 
great powers to secure reforms on their 
behalf from Turkey, following on the 
treaty of Berlin, the advanced party 
(Nihilist) amongst the Armenians deter¬ 
mined to try to produce disturbances 
such as those that had resulted in the 
independence of Bulgaria, and so gain 
their object. The sultan then (1894) 
issued a firman calling upon all loyal 
subjects to aid in suppressing the revolt, 
and regular troops were called up from 
Brzengan. A massacre of a most brutal 
character followed, which aroused great 
indignation in Europe, and especially in 
Britain. In spite of international pro¬ 
tests massacre followed massacre in quick 
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succession well into 1896, culminating in 
the butchering of about 7000 Gregorian 
Armenians in a 2-day massacre in Con¬ 
stantinople itself in Aug. 1896. The total 
number of those killed has boon estimated 
at between 25,000 and 33,000, includ¬ 
ing those at Constantinople. Armenian 
revolutionary soclotios continued their 
propaganda down to the granting of the 
Turkish constitution in 1908; mtiauwliile 
further massacres occurred here and 
there, notably at Musli in 1904 and Van 
in 1908. Under the Young Turks 20,000 
Armeiiiaus died in the Adana massacres 
in 1909. 

In 1915 Christian Armenia was the 
scene of the most devastating massacres 
that had yet taken place. The Turks, in 
fact, were aiming at exiorminating tht; 
entire Armenian race, in order to destroy 
any possible chance of Armt'uians acquir¬ 
ing autonomy then or at any fntm’t^ time; 
and such protesting voices jxs were raised 
were, in the nature of tilings, few and 
iuetfective. Probably about 800,000 
people died as a result. Further mass¬ 
acres took place at the time of th(‘ revival 
of Turkish aspirations in Europe and tin* 
Graeco-Turkish war, 1922, and mobs of 
refugees Hocked into Iraq to s(H*k the 
protection of tlie Brit, autliorities there. 

Armenian Church, founded by St 
Gregory the Illuminator (q.v.), its first 
bishop, q’lie A. C. isoleted Itself from all 
the rest of Cliristeiulom in th(' 6th eent. 
when it rejected tlie (Council of Glialcedon, 
and excommunicated all who accepted it. 
It became moiiophysite, but its strongly 
national character led it to refuse coiu- 
munioii even with the other mono- 
pliysites. It embraces the wliole of the 
Armenian nation, and Jias spread with 
this enteriJrising piMiple all over the 
world. It is th(^ largest of the t-hristian 
chimdics of the E. after the Orthodox. 
It is ruled by a Futriareh (the OathoJieos) 
with an Annenian Pa.triareh of Con¬ 
stant iiiople, and of .lerusalcm, under 
him. Its l)ishoi>8 are c.ljosen from the 
higher celibate clergy, (uititled Vartapads. 
Its liturgy is more latinised than any 
other E. (^iristiaii rite. 

Armenian Language and Literature. 
A., wiiich Lord Byron eonsidereil *a rich 
language which would amply repay 
anyone the trouble of learning it,’ belongs 
to the Indo-European (q.v.) family of 
languages. Old A. or Urahar is still the 
literary and cedes, jiiedium, and is dis¬ 
tinguished from the vernacular A., which 
has been employed since about the middle 
of the present miJlonnium. It is terrmed 
Ashksarhahar or Ashksarhik\ and contains 
a, large proportion of Persian and Turkish 
elements. The language as a whole has 
many peculiarities of stinioture. Tliero 
arc 7 coses, and no distinction of gender 
amongst nouns; whilst there an'; in verbs 
4 conjugations and 4 tenses. There are 
2 main diakjcts, tlie Eastern (wliich is 
nearer to Grabar and is spoken principally 
in the mother country) and the Western 
(spoken in the ‘diaspora’). The differ¬ 
ences are chiefly grammatical and in the 
pronunciation of the oonsonanta 
g-k, and d-t. The A. scripts are used 
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both for tho OraJbar and the vulgar fonuB 
of speech. A. as a whole has great 
Btrenjrth and flexibility, but Is oonHonantal 
and harsh to tho ear. The alphabet 
originally contained 36 characters. Later 
2 more signs wore added. Tliore are 
2 types, (capitals and minusoule. In 
tlie course of time the letters changed 
very sllglitly. No literary remains of tho 
period ])efore tho introduction of (Christi¬ 
anity exist save a few old songs and 
ballads. These sufllco io show that in 
ancient times the Armenians were 
influenced by the Assyrian and Modo- 
Persian civ'ilisations. The ath cent, ad 
was Urn Golden Age of A. literature. A 
famous school of translators, the surb 
ihargruanitchk* (or ‘holy translators*), 
was founded by St Hahak (see below). 
Sometimes the Gk alphabet was used by 
the W. and Syrhic by the E. Armenians. 
Arzan (d. 4/39) trens. the works of St 
Athanasius inte A., and wrote treatises 
against idolatry. In the l)€?ginning of 
the /3th cent. St Mesrob, with Sahak the 
Great, wrote tho A. trans. of tlie llible, 
which was esteemed the highest model of 
classic style. Iltnviwcr, the earliest 
cxLuit dated MSS. belong to tho 9th 
Cl MSS.) and the 10th cents. (6 MSS.). 
The majority of the A. codh^es, including 
Inniutifully illuminated copies of the 
lUble, belong to the 1 ‘2th and later cents. 
In the 14th cent, literature began to 
d(‘cline, and few works worthy of note 
were produced after this period; but since 
their dispersion the Armenians have 
always cherished their national literature. 
Tho A. script and versions of the Bible 
were the chief means of crystallising A. 
spe(M^h. w’liich was tho main factor in 
ur»holding tho existence of the A. Church 
and nation. Armenian literature w’as 
purely monkish: there was not, n« in tho 
neiglibouring country of Georgia, any 
(^pic or romant ic literature. See Ih Liden, 
Arrne.nische Studicn, 1906; J. Marquart, 
‘Gber dae armenischo Alphabet, etc..’ 
Hand^s Ansorya, 1911; Y. Lalaian, 
Vatal(>on.e of Armenian Mamieeripts of 
Vassbourajan, 1915; W. L. Williams, 
Armenia, Past and Present, 1916; J. J. M. 
«le Morgan, Histoire du peuple arm Mien, 
1919; E. Mader, L*fJvan{jile amiMicnne, 
1920; H. PetersKon, Arisrhc and armen- 
ische Siudien, 1920; II. B. Dale, Ixtnd- 
marks in Armenian History, 1922; F. 
Nansen, Armenia and the Near East, 
1928; A. Abegian, Neimrmenische Oram- 
mafik, 1936; S. Der NorsesHiun, Manu- 
scrits ArmMiens illu^tnis, etc., 19.37; 1). 
Tutaeff, The Soviet Caucasus, 1942. 

Armenians (Armenian Hay), people of 
Mi (idle-Eastern origin, numbering c. 
3,600,000, of whom roughly one-third live 
in tho Armenian Hep. {see Armknia), 
another third live in other parte of tho 
II.S.S.R., and the rest are dispersed in 
many countries of Asia, Europe, and 
America (Georgia 390,000, Azerbaijan 
360.000, Irmi 130,000, Turkey 125,000, 
Syria over 100,000, Franco 120,000, 
U.S.A. 180,000). The Armonian language 
(q.v.) forms an Indopondent branch of the 
Indo-European family. A. were christian¬ 
ised in the 3rd cent, ad by St Gregory tho 


Illuminator; the majority of them now 
belong to the monophysitic Armenian 
Gregorian Church, a minority to the 
Armenian Catholic (IJnlate) Church. 
From anct times A. have played Impor¬ 
tant roles in the commercial and political 
life of neighbouring countries and of great 
empires; e.g. many Byzantine emperors 
were A. in origin, and the Armenian 
dynasty of Bagratidae (q.v.) for sev. 
cents, ruled Georgia. Until tho end of 
tho 19th cent, the majority of A. lived in 
the NE. provs. of the Ottoman Empire, 
hut the niassaer(*s of 1894-1922 wmlch 
cost the lives of over 1,000,000 A. led to 
the present concentration of the Armenian 
pop. in Transcaucasia. See yirmenian 
Remew, Boston, Mass., 1948 IT.; J. de 
Morgan, The History of tlw Armenian 
People, Now York, 1949; S. Atomian, 
The Armenian Community, New York, 
1955. 

Armentii^res, Fr. tii in the dei>t of Nord, 
on the R. Lys. It was the centre of the 
heaviest fighting during the final Ger. 
drive against the Brit, armies in 1918 
{see WoRi.D War. First; German 
Offensive of Sprino, 1918). The tn 
was corn])letely rebuilt after tho First 
World War. There arc textile manufs.. 
including linen, velvet and lace, anti 
breweries and copper industries. Pop. 
22,700. 

Armeria, genus of tufted perennials, 
50 species, family Plumbaginaceae; A, 
nmritima is the Sea Pink or Thrift, native 
to Britain and Europe. 

Armfolt, Gustav Moritz, Count of (1757- 
1814), Sw^odlsh genenil, b. B^inland. Ue 
showed groat countge during the war 
between Sw'cden and Russia, 1788-90, 
and as military representative of Gustavus 
III concludt^d the peace of Verelfl. When 
Gustavus w'as deposed A. went into 
Russian service, and became the first 
Governor - General of B'inland under 
Alexander I. 

Armiak, cloth woven of camera hair by 
the Tartars, also a caftan made of A. 

Armidale, tn of New S. Wales, Aus¬ 
tralia. It is the centre of a sheep-rearing 
dist.. and the seat of the univ. of New 
England. I*op. 8860. 

Armiger, see Esquirf.. 

Armiila (Lat. ‘ring’), bracelet worn by 
both sexes among the Modes, Persians, 
Gauls, and Sabines. Both Greeks and 
Romans looked upon thorn as feminine 
adornmonte, but in some cases of signal 
merit an A. was conferred publicly upon 
Rom. soldiers. See Bracelet and Re¬ 
galia. 

Armillary Sphere, Tho Lat. word 
armiila signifies a bracelet, and an A. 8. 
is one in wliieh tho prin. circles of the 
heavens are shown by moans of metal 
rings put together in their relative poRi- 
tions. Its use bivs been superseded by 
the celestial globe. See Globes. 

Armin, Robert (c. 1568-1615), oomio 
actor and author, b. Kings Lynn. A 
pupil of tho clown Tarleton, ho became 
one of James I’s company of players, and 
acted the part of Dogberry in Much Ado 
About Nofhina, His jest-book. Fool upon 
Fool, was enlarged as A Nest of Ninnies, 
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1608. He also wrote a play. The History 
of the Two Maids of Moreclacke, 1600. 
His works were ed. by Grosart, 1880. 

Arminians, see Arminus, Jacobus. 

Arminius (c. 16 bc~ad 21), chief of the 
Ger. tribe of the Cherusci. He served in 
the Rom. army, and reached the rank of 
eques. Returning: home, he placed him¬ 
self at the head of the discontented tribes 
near the Rhine, and completely annihi¬ 
lated 3 Rom. legrions under the tjovemor, 
Quintilius Varus, in the Teutohurg Forest 
in AD 9. Ho was subsequently assassi¬ 
nated. A. is regarded as a Ger. national 
hero and an impressive monument to his 
memory was unveiled near Detmold in 
1875. 

Arminius, Jacobus, or Jakob Harmen- 
sen, founder of Arminianisin, 6. in 1.560 
at Oudewater in S. Holland, studied in 
the univ. of Leyden, and at Geneva, 
where his chief theological tutor was 
Theodore Beza. Appointed ministor of 
a church in Amsterdam on his return, he 
was chosen to refute a work totally 
opposed to Beza’a doctrine of predestina¬ 
tion. He was, however, convinced by the 
arguments of the work, and on declaring 
his opinions openly in 1603, he was to the 
end of his life engaged in a series of bitter 
disputes with his opponents. A. asserted 
that God bestows forgiveness and eternal 
life on all who repent and believe in 
Christ; Franz Gomar aud his party 
maintained that God had by an eternal 
decree predestinated which persons should 
be saved. A. died in 1600. 

Armistice, temporary suspension of 
hostilities between 2 opposing belligerent 
powers by mutual agreement. It is 
sometimes concluded for a few hours to 
allow of a parley, burying of the dead, 
etc.; a general A. is the usual preliminary 
to a peace. A general, as opposed to a 
partial or local A., suspends ^1 military 
and naval operations of the belligerents 
and, being concluded by the commanders- 
in-chief on behalf of their respective govs., 
requires ratification. The dates of the 
various A.s in the First World War wore: 
Central Empires-Russia, 29 Nov. 1917; 
Rumania-Central Empires, 7 Dec. 1917; 
Central Empires-Ukraine, 9 Feb. 1918; 
Ailies-Bulgaria, 29 Sept. 1918; Allles- 
Turkey, 30 Oct. 1918; Allies-Hungary, 3 
Nov. 1918; Allios-Germany, 11 Nov. 
1918. The famous A. of 11 Nov. 1918 
was concluded by Marshal Foch and Adm. 
Wemyss for the Allies with the civil and 
military representatives of Germany. 
The allied representatives were, however, 
acting under the fullest instructions from 
the Supreme Council in Versailles. Tliis 
A. was modified sev. times before rati¬ 
fication, and under it the Germans had to 
evacuate the invaded territories, including 
Alsace-Lorraine, within a fortnight and 
fall back to a stated distance beyond 
the Rhine, thereby establishing a neutral 
zone, and obviating any possibility of 
collision between the troops. Germany 
was to bear the cost of maintaining the 
armies of occupation in the Rhineland 
and Alsace-Lorraine. The other primary 
conditions imposed on Germany included 
the surrender of 10 battleships, 14 battle 


cruisers and light cruisers, 50 
destroyers, and all her U-boats; 

5000 heavy and fleld fnins, 30,000 machine 
gruns, and 2000 aeroplanes, besides a large 
quantity of rolling-stock and lorries. 

The treaty of Versailles, concluded In 
1919, embodied these provisions with, of 
course, extensive additions. In the forest 
of Compiegne is an A. monument, situated 
in a Carrefour de VArmistice, w’hich was 
unveiled on 11 Nov. 1922, It marks the 
spot whore the Germans aimed the A. and 
bears the inscription; ‘loiTo 11 Novenibn* 
1918 succomba Ic criminel orguoil de 
TEmpire allemand vaincu par les i)euples 
libres qu’il prOtondait asservir.’ There 
exists no similar monument in England, 
but the Cenotaph in Whitehall serves 
much the same purj) 08 e. In 1940 Hitler, 
having routed the Fr. armies, forced the 
Fr. commander, P6tain, to an A., which 
was signed in the forest of Compi^grne on 
22 June (regardless of the existence of a 
Franco-Brit. agrreement forbidding the* 
making of a sei)arate A. or peace)- This 
A. was tantamount to unconditional 
surrender and put the Gormans in r>ccuT>a - 
tion of the N. half of France and the 
whole Fr. coast. Witli a 8(3nae of th<* 
melodramatic Hitler’s plenipotentiaries 
met those of Franco in the forest of (Joni- 
pidgne on the same spot, in the same rail¬ 
way coach, as tliat wiiero Foch had 
handed Ids terms to the (Germans in 1918. 
A Fr.-lt. A. was sigpiod at a villa near 
Rome on 24 June. There was no A. at 
the end of the war. On 14 Mar. 1945 
it was announced in Washington that, 
allied military leaders were prepared to 
accept unconditiojial surrt'nder of Ger. 
units of any size but would not enter 
iiiU) any A. or truce. The N. Koi't'a- 
U.N. forces A. was signed on 27 July 1953. 

Armley, since 1926 part of the city of 
Leeds (q.v.). 

Armonica, muslciil instrument from 
which the sounds are produced by tin? 
friction of moistened fingers on glass or 
metal tubes, used in the 11th cent., but 
nowadays a toy. Gluck played it during 
his visit to London, and Mozart wrote a 
Quintet with a part for it. There was a 
later form with a keyboard. The name 
A. belongs properly to Benjamin Frank¬ 
lin’s mechanised form (c. 1762) of the 
17th-cent, musical glasses. 

Armorial Bearings, general term for 
heraldic insignia. Strictly speaking, it 
should be confined to those devices 
‘borne’ on the shield. See Heralduy. 

Armorica, Rom. name for the coastal 
dist. of Gaul between the Seine and the 
Loire, roughly the same ter. as the later 
prov. of Brittany (q.v.). 

Armour, Donald John (1869-1933), 
neurologist and neurosargeon, 6. Cobourg, 
Ontario; son of a Canadian chief justic<‘ 
and president of the Court of Appeal. 
He qualified in medicine at London Univ. 
in 1894 and became a fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in 1899. Lottsomian 
lecturer. Medical Society of London, 1927, 
and president of that body, 1929-30. 
Wrote Surgery of the Spinal Cord and its 
Membranes and Injuries to the Brain and 
Spinal Cord. 
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Armour. Philip Danforth (1832-1901). 
Amer. merchant and phlJanthroplst, 6. 
StockbPldge, New York. In 1863 he 
founded the firm of Plankinton, Armour & 
Co., pork packers, at Milwaukee. In 
1870 the firm removed to Chica«ro and was 
reorgranised as A. & Co., becoming tlie 
largest of its kind In the world. A. 
founded the A. Institute of Technolo^ 
(since 1940, Illinois Institute of Tech¬ 
nology) and the A. Mission In Chicago. 

Armour. Defensive armmir first 
appeared in the form of the shield (q.v.), 
made of wood, and carried in the left hand, 
leaving the right hand free for striking. 
With the advent of bronze and, shortly 
after, iron, one finds swords with loaf 
shaped blades. The inean.s of prot/oction 
greatly increased; the Greeks had cuir¬ 
asses of bronze shaped to the body. 

The shield of Homeric times was 
generally large and circular, reacjhing 
from the shoulder to the thigh. The 
Etruscan and Horn. A, was derived from 
Gk forms, but in Imperial times Iron was 
increasingly used and the legions were 
furnished \iilth standard equipment. The 
Kom. shield was often rectangular, 
cotiiinonly of wood, and markedly convex 
so that it fitted to the body, and the 
insignia of the legion was shown upon it 
in metal. 


GKEEK IIOrLlTE ,'iTII CENT! KY DC. 

Fiom a red-and-black wine cup. Hoyal 
►Scottish Miis(Mim, Edinburgh. 



derived from sources outside Europe, and 
this was increasingly worn by both the 
Franks and the Vikings. By mail is 
meant a textile formed of interlocking 
links, sometimes loosely called ‘chain 
A.’ The great advantage of mail was in 
its flexibility. From the time of the 
Norman Conquest both sides were wearing 
conical helmets with nasals which gave 
some protection to the face, mall shirts, 



KNIGHT WEARING MAIL AN1> CONICAL 
HELMET WITH NASAL, l‘2th CENTURY. 
WINCHESTER BIBLE 


and, in some cases, mall leggings. The 
Norman shield was long and kito-shaped 
for use on horseback; the English had both 
round ones and kite-shaped ones of the 
Norman pattern. Footnnm had spears 
and horsemen lances, W'hlch wore another 


The body A. of n legionary generally 
consisted of hoops of iron or leather round 
tlie body, joined t>ver the shoulders 
i)y wide proteetive braces. The Horn, 
svvord was rather short and two-edged 
though there was a larger variety known 
as the spartha. After the fall of Romo 
t he barbarians of t he Dark Ages wore little 
l»ody A., and plate A. fell into disuse for 
Moino 800 years. The later Homans had 
used moil, which they had probably 


kind of spear specially light in weight. 
The feudal system produced a special 
military caste of heavily armed horsemen. 
The shield was shortened, a groat helm 
enclosing the entire head was introduced, 
and the mail prot4>ction of the body was 
covered with a linen surcoat. Helmet, 
shield, and surcoat, and also the trappings 
of the horse, were brilliantly decorated 
by the newly devised art of heraldry, 
which indicated the wearer's identity. 


E.E. I 
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The disadvanta«:o of mall was that it had 
not obviated contusion, which necessi¬ 
tated wearing a heavily padded gamboson 
beneath it. This quilted garniont was 
also sometimes w*orn as a defence itself. 
Plato A. began to reappear in the form of 
pieces to protect the elbow and knee 



FIELD ARMOtTR, C. 1475. CIITTROII OF THE 
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joints, and soon began to cover the arms 
and legs. During the course of the 14th 
cent, plate A. was rapidly developed 
imtil, at the beginning of the next cent., 
the man-at-arms was completely encased 
in plate, so articulated by means of rivets 
and straps that it allowed movement of 
body and limbs. The making of A. has 
always had something magical about it. 
In the old days there were the legends of 
Weyland the Smith, and of Siegfried’s 
sword. In the course of the Middle Ages 


the art of the armourer made great strides 
in the tempering of sword blades and in 
their decoration. The helmet was equip¬ 
ped with a movable visor, and in place of 
the mail mittens were articulated gaunt¬ 
lets of plates, the forms of the plates 
being so fashioned as to give the maximum 
glancing surface to any blow. With the 
advent of plate A. the shield fell Into 
disuse in battle, though its heraldic 
functions survived and it was still used in 
the tiltyard, and by infantry in war. In 
tbo course of the 15th cent, the workshops 
of S. Germany, such as Augsburg and 
Niimberg, produced A. of great elegance, 
known to-day as ‘Gothic’ from the 
details copied from the style of architec¬ 
ture bearing that name, with pointed 
cusps, ilnials, and rippled surface. In N. 
Italy Milan had become the gi’eat A.- 
makiug centre of worldwide renown. The 
A. which was produced there in tlie 15t h 
cent, was more rounded and simpler in 
form than the Gcr. stylo, but of super¬ 
lative quality. During the Hundred 
Veal’S War the skill c)f the Eng. archer 
proved that the old feudal horseman was 
no longer invulncrahle, and a cent, later 
tlie introduction of firearms was a further 
blow to the man-nt-arms. On the other 
hand, the toiiruarmmt continued t-o 
flourish and was regarded ns the best 
training for warfare of the military caste. 
Firearms, whicdi hfid l)egun in tin' form 
of cannon, were laU‘r reduced in size to 
become portable. They were in the 
bc’ginning expensive and required trained 
men to use them, hut it was firearms which 
won the final battle of the Hundred 
Years War in 145:1, though it was a long 
time before A. and the old hand-weapons 
were given up. In the course of the 10th 
cent., when Europe was torn by tlie 
rivalry of the Emperor and France, and 
latur by the wars of llcligiori, organised 
armies with specialised corps were put in 
the field. The infantry had never been 
heavily armed for obvious reasons, ami 
one finds the use of professional mercen¬ 
aries sueii as tlie lAimiskJiechtft, equipped 
with spears, hauberks, and swords, and 
wearing partial A. The old heavy cavalry 
was still used, hut more to deliver the 
final blow than to mancenvro. For this 
purpose light cavalry wearing half-A. 
was employed. Tlio mfikors of A. were 
still busy making fine period A., magni¬ 
ficently embossed in the stylo of the 
Kenaissanee and damascemul with gold 
and silver, and also A. specially designed 
for the tournament. 

The number of offensive weapons is 
legion, but they can be divided iiutler 
three heads: (1) swords and daggers; 
(ii) staff weapons, which include spears, 
lances, halberds, partisans, glaives, pole¬ 
axes, etc.; (iii) projectile weapons: bows 
and arrows, slings, and of course firearms. 
The precursors of cauiion were the siege 
machines, shot by means of a counter¬ 
balance or by t>aution, which date back to 
remote antiquity, and also the catapult, 
ballista, the medieval trebuchet, and the 
mangonel, whose middle syllable is the 
orimn of the word gun. 

jDefensive urmour was worn In Europe 
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for the last time during the first half of the 
17th cent. In the Thirty Years War the 
cuirassiers, or heavy cavalry, played an 
important part, but were qulcKly aban¬ 
doned in the Civil war in England. 
Bodies of disciplined pikeinen carrying 
long pikes and wearing defensive A. of 
long pikes and waring defensive A. of hel¬ 
met, brfiast- aiul back-plate, and tassets 
on the thighs, and horsemen wearing a 
helmet of iron, a cuirass, and a coat of 
Bt(jut buff leather, wore employed by both 
sides. After the Civil war A. was virtually 
abandoned in favour of cloth uniforms, 
and the pike was combined with the 
musket wliii the invention of the bayonet, 
which made for great economy in tactics. 
Nearly 300 years later A. made itjs ap- 
r>earanco again in tlie form of the stool 
helmet iiitnxiuced in 1916 during trench 
warfare on the VVestorn Front, and some 
months later in tlie armoured vehicle 
known <18 the tank. In the Second World 
War body A. was being snx>r>Jied to Amor. 
Army <iirmen in the form of 'Jiak jackets’ 
or vests—light but strong A. Made in 2 
swtions, the jacket covered back and 
front from neck to waist, and it was 
of fabric, with squares of 20-gauge man¬ 
ganese steel 8(^wn in so that tliey overlap 
on all sides, giving complctts coverage of 
(!hest and neck. The vest would resist 
a -i.*) bullet at 30 ft. tSec AiiMS; Mail 
AU iMOuu; SiiiKLi); Hwoiid; and articles 
on other individual weapons. 

Armoured Cars are the fastest offensive 
vehicles of a land force, being tjapablci of 
about 45 in.p.h. on roads and about 25 
m.p.h. cross-country. They are armed 
with a 2-pouiider gun <ind a machine-gun. 
An armoured car regiment is allotted to 
each armoured div. and to each corps. A 
regiment consists of H.Q., H.Q. squadron, 
and 4 squadrons with their services. The 
main purposes of an armoured oar regi¬ 
ment arc reconnaissance ahead of forward 
troops, the covering of an exposed Hank, 
offensive action in pursuit, and indepen¬ 
dent raiding. 

Armoured Corps, Royal, formed in April 
1939, when it consisted of IH cavalry 
n'gimcnts and all the uult^ of the Royal 
Tank Corps, wiiieh later was renamed 
the Royal Tank Ri*gimeiit. Most of 
these cavalry rrgiineuts had already been 
mt'chanised, and their incori)oration iu 
the R.A.C. conlirmejl the permanent sub- 
si it iition of the internal-combustion engine 
for the horse. Strictly the hist, of tlie 
R.A.C. begiiLs only in 1939, but its very 
existence is duo to the tank and armoured 
car, which had records dating from the 
First World War, aiid indeed sov. of the 
regiments now forming part of it first saw 
service more than 250 years ago. In 1927 
<in ‘Armoured Force' was formed on Salis¬ 
bury Plain, matle up of a reconnaiasance 
group of tankclt<os and armoured cars, a 
main group of about 50 medium tanks, 
supporting artillery, a machine-gun bat¬ 
talion, and Royal Engineers and signal 
services, but not all armoured. This fore© 
was the first armoured formation, and on 
ita work were founded the principles in 
use throughout the R.A.C. in later years. 
The conversion of the 11th Hussars and 


the 12th Lancers in 1928-9 into a ‘cavalry 
armoured car regiment’ was the fore¬ 
runner of wholesale conversion 10 years 
later, when only the Household Cavalry, 
Ist Royal Dragoons (converted into an 
armoured car regiment during the Second 
World War), and Scots (Ireys remained 
liOTsed cavalry. The formation of the 
R.A.tk was announced immediately after 
this conversion, thus concentrating all 
the armoured units of the Army into one 
corps. The 10 years’ delay was regret¬ 
table but was duo to constantly changing 
tank design and tactics, pari, refusal 
to incur heavy military’' expenditure, and 
prejudice in favour of the horse. When 
the bulk of the cavalry reginients were 
converted, some were iriechanised as light 
tank regiments, and some as ‘mechanised 
divisional cavalry regiments.’ The latter 
performed the role of the old horsed 
divisional cavalry—i.e. primarily that of 
reconnaissance and holding ground for 
short periods—and, for these duties, they 
were equipped with light tanks and scout 
carriers very similar to the later Bren-gun 
ciirricrs. After the Dunkirk evacuation 
in 1940 these divisional cavalr?" regiments 
were not re-formed as such, in Mar. 1940 
it had been decided to group them into 
‘Armoured Reconntiissance Brigades,* and 
when the B.K.F. advanced into Belgium 
these regiments, preceded by armoured 
cars, led the advance. But after Dunkirk 
their duties w(*ro performed by battalions 
of the Reconnaissance Corps. Annoured 
cars were widely used In the First World 
War. and formed the nucleus of the 
‘Light Armoured Motor Batteries’ of 
the Machine-Gun Corps, which operated 
mainly in the Middle E. Latter they 
became incorporated in the Armoured Car 
Companies of the Tank Corps when it was 
reorganised after the war. In the period 
before the .Second World War almost all 
the Brit, armoured cars were in India, 
and saw service on the NW. Frontier. 
The R.A.F. also used them with advan¬ 
tage in Iraq. The Ist Roy<il Dragoons 
(armoured oar regiment) played a Amry 
notable part in the operations in the W. 
Desert in 1941-2 and in Tunisia, The 
Queen’s Bays (tanks) also rendered 
cffectiim service with the Eighth Army 
and, later, with the First Army against 
the Axis forces in N. Africa. The fact 
that no inA'asion of Britain took place in 
1940 enabled the War Ottice tu proceed 
with medianisation and motorisation. 
Thus many of the units re-formed after 
Dunkirk became ‘motor-machine-gun 
regiments,’ and later the motor-machine- 
gun brigades became armoured brigades, 
and very soon new armoured dlvs. were in 
existence. Some of those armoured forces 
fought with great success in Libya, Greco©. 
Biuma, and elsewhere. When the R.A.C. 
was formed the Royal Tank Regiment 
retained its corps badge. The badge of 
the R.A.C. is a mailed fist in a plain 
circular frame, with a crown at the top. 
N’cc J. R. W. Murland, The lioyai 
Armoured Oorps^ 1943. 

Arms, offensive weapons used in war¬ 
fare. The cross-bow (q.v.), or arbalest, 
came into England with the Normans^ 
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and consists of a steel bow released by a 
triggrer, the whole being set on a wooden 
stock. Its use, forbidden to Christians 
by Rome, was antecedent to that of the 
long-bow. The first firearms (q.v.) were 
introduced to England in tJie 14th cent., 
breech-loading cannon being the earliest 
form, with projectiles of shaped stone. 
The hand gun was little known until 2 
centuries later, and then was so heavy as 
to require a stand. The early forms were 
fired by a slow-match api)lied to the 
touch-hole, and in many respocta re¬ 
sembled the cross-bow. These were 
improved by the invention of the match¬ 
lock and again by the wheel-lock and 
snaphance, or flint-lock. In these forms 
the gun remained in use until 1807, when 
Alexander Forsyth patented the percus¬ 
sion-lock; there followed the needle-gun, 
and the breech-loading rifle superseded 
t he old muzzle-loading system; then came 
magazine rifles. Rifling, which was an 
<jld patent, became customary when the 
advent of macliinery made accurate 
manuf. easy. Pistols and revolvers are 
the result of guns being modified for 
cavalry, and their advancement is 
generally concurrent w'ith that of guns, 
the same principles being applied. The 
idea of the machine-gun can be traced 
back to tbe 15th cent., when numbers 
of muskets mounted side by side were 
used for defensive purposes. Many forms 
of this gun were found, but tbe first 
single barrel machine-gun was made by 
J. Puckle in 1722. It fired 63 times in 
7 minutes. It was, however, an Ameri¬ 
can. R. J. Gatling, who in 1862 produced 
the first really successful battery or 
machine-gun, firing from 4 to 10 barrels 
which rotated round a central axis. By 
1876 this gun was capable of firing 700 
rounds per minute. The Gatling was 
followed by the Fr. Montigny mitrail¬ 
leuse, the Gardner, and the Nordeufeldt, 
all of which employed the multi-barrelled 
system, and were hand-operated. The 
Maxim gun, introduced in 1883, was the 
first type of single-bandied automatic 
gun, followed by the Hotchkiss, the 
Vickers, the Lewis gun, and many others 
during the first quarter of the 20th cent. 
Almost every country has now developed 
some form of heavy and light machine- 
gun of its own type. The latest develop¬ 
ments in A. include the rifle-grenade 
discharger, tlie self-loading rifle, and 
machine-guns of larger cjalibrc for use 
against tanks and armoured vclucles. 

Artillery A. have developed from the 
metal cannon firing rough projectiles fx> 
the powerful weapons of the world wars 
period, consisting of guns and howitzers 
capable of firing explosive shell at long 
range with great accuracy, and since the 
Second World War there has been yet a 
further development - -the atomic cannon, 
already in use in the I'.S. army. See also 
Firearms. 

Arms, Coats of, ensigns or armorial 
bearings, are the distinguishing devices 
used to denote particular families, cor¬ 
porate bodies, kingdoms, etc., throughout 
the world. Though originally assumed at 
will by the bearer, they are now granted 


in Great Britain and the Commonwealth 
by tlie College of Heralds. 

Armitead, Henry Hugh (1828-1905). 
sculptor, b. London, educ. at Royal 
Academy under Bailey, Leigh, and Carey; 
became an R.A. 1879. His work includes 
part of the frieze at the base of the 
Albert Memorial, carved oak panels in 
the robing room at the New Palace of 
Westminster, the effigies of Bishop Wilber- 
force at Winchester and Lord John 
Thynne in Westminster Abbey, and a 
marble statuette of 'Remorse,* now in 
the Tate Gallery. See life by C. ^V. 
Armstead, 1906. 

Armstrong, Archibald, or Archy (d. 

1672), court jester to James I and Charles 
I of England. Ho greatly disliked 
Buckingham and Archbishop Laud, and, 
in the presence of the latter, said the 
following grace, ‘(»roat praise be given 
to God and little Laud to the devil.' 
Charles I later dismissed him from court, 
and ho eventually retired to Arthuret, 
Cumberland. 

Armstrong, John (1709-79), poet and 
physician, b. Castleton, Roxburgh. Educ. 
at Edinburgh Univ., he i)racti8od in 
London. He is reinemlxTod as the friend 
of Thomson, Mullet, and other literary 
celebrities of tbe time, and os tbe author 
of a poem on The Art of preservino Health. 
1744, in which a somewhat uncom¬ 
promising subject for poetic treatment is 
gracefully and Ingeniously handled. His 
other wtuks, consisting of some poems and 
prose essays, and a play, 7'he Forced 
Marriage, are forgotten, with the excep¬ 
tion of 4 stanzas whicli he contributed to 
the end of the first part of Thomstm’s 
Castle of Indolence, describing the diseases 
Incident to sloth. 

Armstrong, Samuel Chapman <1839- 93), 
an Ainer. soldier and philanthropist, b. 
in the Hawaiian Ts., son of niissionary 
parents; seryed on the Union side in the* 
(;ivil war. and acquirt^l distinction as u 
coiuiTiandcr of Negro troops. Founded 
the Hampton Normal and Industrial 
Institute in 1868. 

Armstrong, Sir William George, 1st 
Baron (1810-1900), engineer, b. New¬ 
castle upon Tyne; he was articled to a firm 
of solicitors and afterwards became a. 
partner. His tastes, however. Jay else¬ 
where, and, in 1840, he i>rodiiced an 
improved hydraulic engine, and, 2 years 
later, a hydro-electric machine. In 1845 
ho invented the hydraulic crane. I'he 
next year ho founded t ho Klswiok engine 
works (Newcastle); later, when joined by 
Whitworth, the Armstrong-Will tvvortli 
Co. (sec ViCKKits and Whitworth). Here 
he commenced the manuf. of the A. 
rifled cannon (which he invented) ami 
other ordnance, in which he was very 
successful. In 1858 he was knighted, 
and shortly afterwards appointed chief 
engineer of rifled ordnance under gov., 
which position ho retained till 1863, when 
he returned to Newcastle. In 1887 ho was 
created a peer with the title of Baron A. 

Army. General Sketch of the History of 
Armies. Evidence derived from all 
periods of hist, shows that more or less 
organised A.s have played a prominent 
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part In the hiat. of their countries. The 
early oriental nations, such as Effypt, 
AssjTia, and Persia, aU possessed larse 
A.a, which were easily rai^d and placed 
in the field in time of war. Standingr A.s 
were unknown, except in so far as rulers 
employed special corps of picked soldiers 
to act as their body^mird and to form a 
nucleus for an A. in time of war. The 
earliest A. of which we liaTO any record is 
that of tiie Egyptian Kameses 11 (c. 1300 
nc), who is supposed to have conquered 
W. Asia to the boundaries of India with 
an A. of more than 1 million men. To 
hinj also is ascribed the formation of 
a warrior caste, the members of which 
hud to serve in his A.s when necessary, 
had certain of the taxes remitted as a 
kind of retaining fee, and were also 
grunted inilitury fiefs. Herodotus (vil. 19 
if.) describes the A. gathered together by 
Xerxes, and which, according to Ids 
roinputation, numbered w’ell over 2 
million men. It took full 4 years U) 
mobilise. 

Egyptian and Pereian military science 
w'as well advanced, and the method of 
raising an A. on a system of quasi- 
conscriiition w'as introduced by the 
Egyptians. The principles of attack and 
defence W’cre elaborated by the A.s of 
Assyria. The hist, of (Jk A.s falls into 
sev. w^ell-dcfincd periods. In the first 
of those, A.s assembled rotmd their 
leaders, in what wm practically a feudal 
levy. The (1 redan A. before Troy can 
b(^ taken as an example of this. In the 
latter days of (ik hist, conscription w'as 
normal. Every citizen of Athens had to 
serve in the A. and had to undergo 
military training during a given period, 
after which he w'as placed in a certain 
reserve section of the A., and was liable 
to service when called upon. In many 
eases militarj" service formed the basis 
for political gov. The A. was divided 
into infantry and cavalry, the greater 
part of the pop. serving as infantry, 
while the richer meu formed the cavalry. 
For some very long period, however, 
llic cavalry was a very secondary part 
of the (Ik A. In Sparta every man was 
(‘ompellcd to servo betwet^n the ages 
of 18 and 00, the military training 
b(‘ing much more severe than elsewhere. 
(,»k A.s w'cre eoinposcd of hoplites, 
cavalry, and light-armed troops formed 
principally from mercenaries. During 
the 4th cent. BC they underwent eon- 
sidcrablo change. Tlithorto they had 
been national levies; henceforward they 
consisted chiefly of moreeiiaries. The 
<'XT>edition of the Ten Thousand was the 
first expedition of a purely merecnary A.; 
hence wurfarti became a trade, in wdiieh 
only specially trained and paid soldieis 
took part. The free soldiers of (Jreeee 
declined more and more, until we find the 
inorcenary element alone represented. 
'The most important development in Gk 
military science w’ns the phalanx. This 
was a formation of parallel lines drawTi 
up In a dense nnd practically impene¬ 
trable moss. The early phalanx had 
about 0 to 8 lines of men, the later 
development—the Macedonian phalanx 


—consisted of 16 columns of soldiers 
armed with Macedonian pikes about 24 ft 
long, drawn up in close order. The 
Macedonian A. of Philip was probably 
the second standing A. of the world. 

Meanwhile the Rom. A. wtis on the 
way to becoming the most perfect form 
of military organisation in the world. 
The Roman, like the Greek, was, as a 
citizen of the rep., bound to serve the 
commonw'ealth as a soldier. All Rom. 
citizens between the ages of 18 and 46 
were bound to serve in the A. They 
received a good military traini7ig during 
their early military career, and for the 
first few years they served wdth the 
junwres or active A., afterwards passing 
to the reserve {seniores), where they 
continued their service until they reached 
the age limit. The richer citizens 
became members of tbo cavalry, but the 
greater part of tho A. was composed of 
infantry. During the periods of active 
service the soldiem received pa^^. The 
A. was organised into legions, which in 
turn were subdivided into cents, and 
maniples. The sections wore commanded 
))y military tribunes, wlio took their 
orders from the consul or propraetor. 
Up to tho time of Marius (q.v.) the Rom. 
A. was recruited purely from the Rom. 
rcT).; but thereafter the recruiting areas 
wer<3 extended to the wdiolo of Italy and 
beyond, while the cohort became tho 
tactical unit. Augustus estab. a per¬ 
manent A., the greater part of which was 
stationed on the frontiers of the empire. 
In its best days the Rom. A. excelled all 
others from the point of view of discipline 
and esprit de corps; but its quality 
gradually declined. Tho free citizen of 
Home no longer regarded it us an honour 
to form part of the legion; the frontier of 
the empire was guarded by troops 
stationed in one particular place and 
recruited from the inhab. of that country. 
Barbarians began to assume an important 
place in the legions, and the power of the 
Rom. passed into tho hands of bar¬ 
barian mercenaries. Not only had this 
a grave effect on the A. itself, but it had 
grave repercussions in the political field 
and hiistcned the downfall of the emplwj. 

The Teutonic A.s which overran the 
Rom. dominions were essentially nations 
in arms. It was tho privilege of the free¬ 
man to bear arms. None but a freeman 
could do so, and then only when he had 
been pronounced worthy of the honour 
by the chieftain of his *claii.’ These 
chieftains were invested with absolute 
power as long os the war continued, but 
laid it down as soon as peace was de¬ 
clared. From a system of clan warfare 
to one of feudal warfare was not a for 
step. Warriors who fought on terms of 
equality naturally demanded an equal 
share of the conquered ter. The chief¬ 
tains divided the conquered lands 
amongst the warriors of the victorious 
A.s, and from this beginning most his¬ 
torians have traced the gradual rise of the 
feudal system. The discipline of tho * bar¬ 
barian' A.s was largely obtained from the 
Rom. A. "Prisoners of war and deserters 
from the Rom. A. afterwards fought in 
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the barbarian ranks, and in this way the 
discipline of Rome was rudely learnt. 
The A.s were almost entirely composed of 
infantry, which was divided into light- 
armed forces wliich fought in conjunction 
with what cavalry there ^vas, and the 
heavy infantry which fought in a 'wedge- 
shaped formal ion, and on wliich feU the 
greater burden of the fighting. 

The sysUnn of ‘commendation* was 
common amongst the C»er. tribes; the 
young men of good birth commended 
themselves to some chieftain and became 
his men. They formed his bodyguard in 
time of peueo, the nucleus of his A. in 
time of war. Gradually this idea spread, 
jind many small landowners commended 
themselves to the ‘lor<l,’ and in return 
for lus protection rendered certain ser¬ 
vices to him. When tor. was con¬ 
quered the land was divided by the lord 
among his follow'ers, and in the course 
of time he demanded as a rctmai for these 
gifts an absolute supremaev' over thtnr 
property and persons. Uuacr tlie early 
Oarolingiau kings w’o have the transition 
period—the iieriod wiien the national A., 
i.e. the nation in arms, and the feudal A. 
w’ork togetlu'r; but under the greatest of 
the Ciiroliugians, Charlemagne (q.v.), we 
llud the full feudal system in force. From 
this time until the feudal A.s the national 
A. disappoai*s, and the baronial militia 
takes its place. 

Tlic feudal levy was the gathering 
tog(*tlior of the lord, his men-at-arms, and 
his other dependants au<l retainers. The 
was no longer composed of national 
levies, but \vas divided rouglily into 
cavalry and infantry, wliii'li div. repre- 
seiitod a social tis well iis a military 
difference. The lord and his men-at- 
arms — the cavalry — represented tlio 
nobility; the peasant and the serf—the 
infantry—the T>oor of the estate. Th<?re 
were many drawbacks in a feudal A. In 
the llrst place, service was restricted. 
Forty days to ;{ months in the year w'fis 
the longest service whicli wjis given, and 
after that the A.s disbanded. Further, 
no develoiunents took place in military 
science; true, the barons and tiio knights 
improved their armour and their weapons, 
but alw’ays at the expense- of the infantry, 
whom it w^as policy to keep ill armed and 
badly oquij>ped, J3ependence w’as plac<al 
almost entirely upon the heavy cavalry 
charge, a- charge which swept all before 
it, until, by a dovelopmeiit of tactics (see 
STRATFXiY AND Tacticm, MiUtary), it 
was shown that it could bo met ami 
overthrown by infantry and archers. 
I’he crusaders gave rise to new tmdieal 
systems, which show'cd that the day of 
the heavy cavalry charge was over. 
The battles of Falkirk (1208) and J3an- 
iiockburn (1314) were both examples of 
the new development. 'I'he combination 
of missile and sliock tactics employed by 
Kdward III and Henry V showed that the 
feudal cavalry of Franco was effete. The 
methods of raising an A. adopted by 
Kdward III show^ed that the beginning 
of the end of feudal levies was in sight. 
•Scutage had led to the employment of 
mercenaries. Edward III employed i 


mercenaries on a large scale; kings could 
depend on mercenary A.s, and could ^th 
their aid overthrow feudalism. There 
were similar trends on the Continent; the 
tns were enfranchised and raised militia 
forces, while the invention of gnupowdor 
still further w'eakenod the old-fashioned 
organisation. Henry V had used artillery 
before Harileur, but it w'as not until the 
end of the 18th cent, that artillery 
became really otYective. 

The decline of feudal A.s was followed 
almost irmnediately by tlie rise of standing 
A.s. The earliest example of a standing 
A. in P]urope is the formation of tMe 
Turkish corps of janissaries in 1362. For 
a cent, this remained the only standing 
force; but after the Swiss infantry hail 
proved that they w^ero more tlian a 
matcli for tlie Burgundian cavalry, and 
when Charles VII Ijad W'un repeated 
vietorh'S over the I’higlish, a standing A. 
was created in \N'. Europe. A force of 
about 1)000 men was raised hy (’harles 
VTI and divided into conntatinUs d’ordon- 
nance,, wliich were to remain in existence 
even in times of peace; a few years later 
a larger force of infantry was raised by 
the same king. A standing A. gave? an 
overwhelming advantage* to the king; and 
got rid of th('- necessity of employing 
mercenaries, wlio were as much a dis¬ 
advantage to their employers as they were 
a check to the enemy. 'Phis example was 
soon follow'tal by other Knropeaii powers, 
and the practice of calling out the feudal 
levy prjmticaUy ceased from this time. 
Firearms began to appear in inereasing 
nniiibers until by the middle of the 17th 
cent, t here w'crc tw icre as many musketeers 
as then* were pikemcn. The* method of 
raising a standing A. was similar to that- 
already used hy Kdward HI. The duty 
was entrusted to the great nobles, and in 
this way there originated tlie Brit, regi¬ 
mental systemi. The nobhi destined to 
command a regiment was given a certain 
sum wherewith to n*cruit it, and was also 
ullow^ed an aim. sum for its maintenance. 
At first in(*rcenarie8 w'ero very Inigoly em- 
ploy(*d, but later the A. became to a very 
great extent a national and roluntary A. 
The improvement in arms led to Iniprovc- 
inonts in military siieiiee, and to tlie 
[levelopment of tlie art of war. Under 
(instavus Adolphus and Wallenstein 
(qq.v.) great cliange.s were brought about, 
and instead of the ynfide of feudal warfare 
we find an organised system of military 
tactics whi(di depended very largely upon 
the organisation of the military units. 

The campaigns of Louis XIV led to the 
formation of the larger divs. and brigades. 
Under Frederick the, Great (q.v.) w’o have 
the beginnings of strict military training 
and discipline, wdiich made Prussia a first- 
class military jiowcr. The Fr. Hevolu- 
tion, however, brought witli it a funda¬ 
mental change in the methods of raising 
an A. The bloody wars from which 
France had emerged victorious hy 17U7 
had led to a serious draining of her 
resources. In 1798 the law of conscrip¬ 
tion was brought forward. By this law 
every citizen was hound to servo in the 
A.s of France. Tlie whole Fr. pop. 
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between the ages of 20 and 25 was 
immediately enroUedp and became liable 
to service when called upon. To this 
scheme was due to a venr large extent the 
success of Napoleon. It foUowed, them 
that if the other nations of Europe were 
to keep their positions as powers they 
must adopt a similar plan, and at the 
present time all the continental powers 
have conscripted A.s; Great Britain alone 
maintained her voluntary A, until 1939, 
when, owing to increasing tension 
throiighout Europe, a limited measure 
of conscription was introduced. From 
the Prussian A. came further develop¬ 
ments: A.s were raised and trained for a 
year, being then sent back to their homes 
08 a reserve force, liable to be called upon 
when necessary. The system proved 
successful, and with the battle of Sadowa 
(1866) it proved so effective that the 
system of a reserve A. and a short-service 
system was taken up by practically every 
power. Most nations now have 3 lines 
of service, a standing A., a reserve A., and 
a second line of reserve, a militia, or 
similar force formed on a territorial basis. 

See British Armv (and furt.hcr cross- 
references at the end of that article) for 
modern developments in the U.K.; see 
also Red Army; United States Army; 
and sub-headings Defence in the main 
articles of the countries of the world. 

Army Emergency Reserve, set Reserve 
Army. 

Army News Services. The occupation 
of the Rhineland by Brit., Fr.. and Amer. 
armies after the First World War saw the 
estab. of the first modern nows-shoets 
printed by and for the troops. The Brit, 
Rhine Army newspaper, the Cologne Post, 
wjis the first issued as a daily, in Mar. 1919. 
When the Brit, army moved to Wies¬ 
baden, tlio paper wa.s re-estab. there os 
a bi-weekly, ccEisIag pub. in Nov. 1929. 
Ite big ‘scoop’ was the printing of the 
text of the prill, clauses of the Versailles 
treaty. 

In the Second World War the earliest 
attempts to provide newspapers for the 
forces were in the W. Desert, where the 
Eighth Army had its own paper, Eighth 
Army News, and In Algeria, where the 
First Army started Union Jack. These 
were produced by journalists serving with 
the forces and followed up the troops as 
they advanced, being printed on local 
presses where possible. At the end of 
the war there were some 15 army papers 
between them covering all theatres of 
operation. They included, apart from 
those listed above, Parada (in Italy, pub. 
in Polish, for the Polish Army); Contact 
(India); S.E.A.C. (South-east Asia Com¬ 
mand); B.C.O.N., later Japan News 
(Japan); and Mid-East Mail (Palestine, 
Transjordan, Syria). The last paper to 
cease pub. was Union Jack, at Athens in 
July 1948. The Amor. Army also ran 
an extensive news service for its troops 
in Europe and Asia. 

Since the Second World W’^ar no Brit. 
Army newspaper has been printed, but 
numerous news-sheets have supplied 
troops abroad with information of inter- 
nationaJ, local, and sporting events. The 


best-known of these is Circle News (later 
known as Cronm News, produced for 
Commonwealth troops in the Korean 
theatre, and still (1957) being pub. 

Army-worm, or Leucania unipnnetata, 
is the larva of an Insect of the order 
Lepidoptera and family Noctuidae, which 
receives its name from its habit of march¬ 
ing in great numbers. It does much 
damage to Amer. crops. The final stage 
of its life occurs when it becomes a 
nocturnal moth. 

Arnaldus de Villa Nova, see Arnoldus. 

Arnarson, Orn, see Stefansson, Mag¬ 
nus. 

Arnatta, see Annotto. 

Arnaud, Arsine, see Claretie, Jules. 

Arnaud, Francois Thomas Marie de 
Baculard d* (c. 1718-1805), Fr. writer 
and dramatist, h, Paris. His literary 
merit attracted the attention of Voltaire, 
by whom he was recommended to the 
King of Prussia. He was for a time at 
the court in Berlin, but returned to Paris 
the year before the outbreak of the Seven 
Years War (1755). During the latter 
part of his life he lived a life of great 
poverty and misery. His chief works are 
the melodramas Comte de Comminge, 
1764, and Euph^mie, 1768, and the novel 
Les Ddlassements de Vhonvme sensible, 
1783-93. 

Arnaud, Henri (1641-1721), Fr. pastor 
and general of the Vaudois of Piedmont, 
b. Embrun. He was educ. at La Tour, and 
later at Basel and Geneva. He was later 
appointed pastor at the vil. of La Tour. 
After the expulsion of the Waldenses (q.v.) 
by Victor Amadeus of Savoy be became 
their leader, and in 1689 he led the expedi¬ 
tion which was to attempt *la glorieuso 
rentr^e.’ After encoimtering almost un¬ 
surpassable difficulties, they wore besieged 
during the whole winter by the French 
and the Savoyards; but in 1690 the Duke 
of Savoy became an ally of William 111 
of England and for the next few years A. 
and the Waldenses helped the allies to 
fight the French. At the end of the war 
the duke turned against the Waldenses 
again, and they were forced to leave the 
country. About 3000 of them followed 
A. into exile in Germany. He visited 
England about 1707. He d. at Schdnen- 
berg. During his exile he wrote his 
Histoire de la glorieuse rentrie des Vatid^ 
dans leurs valUes, which was trans. into 
English in 1827. 

Arnaud de Cervole (d. 1366), Fr. brigand 
chief, 6. P6rigord, who fought with King 
John at Poitiers in 1356, and with him 
was taken prisoner. On his release he 
returned to the S. of France and hold 
Pope Innocent VI to ransom. He was 
assassinated by one of his followers. 

Arnaud de vitleneuve, see Arnoldus. 

Arnauld, AngMique de St Jean (c. 1624- 
1684), nun at Port Royal who was elected 
prioress in 1673, and by her piotv and 
courage sot an example to all the sisters 
during the Jansenisr controversy. She 
was abbess from 1678 until her death. 
She wrott^ MSmoires pmir serv-ir d Vhistmre 
de Port floyal and literary pictures of her 
2 famous aunts. 

Arnauld, Antoine (1612-94), twentieth 
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and yonnirest son of Antoine A., famous 
Fr. lawyer. He is usually distinraished 
by the name ‘le grrand A.* Originsdly 
intended for the Bar, he chose rather to 
study theolog:y. He beoame a Janseniat, 
and Ilia book, De la friquenie communion, 
raised an uproar that forced him into 
hiding: for 20 years. His letters, A un 
due f t pair, an outspoken attack on Jesuit 
methods, elicited the famous Lettres 
provinciales of Pascal, but these failed 
to save A. from being: solemnly expelled 
fi*om the Sorboime and degraded, 1656. 
The * Peace’ of Clement IX suspended 
attacks on Jansenism, and A. emerged 
from retirement, to be graciously received 
by Louis XIV. In La PtrpeiuiU de la 
foi he now defended transubstantiation 
and attacked Galvinistic doctrines. His 
submission proved external only, and 
when Jansenism (q.v.) was condemned by 
Alexander VIII in 1690, A. fled to 
Holland. There he conducted controver¬ 
sies with Jesuits, Protestants, and even 
with Malebranche. The Art de penser 
{Port-Royal Logic) was written in con¬ 
junction with Nicole (q.v.), and remained 
a text-book until recently. 

Arnault, Antoine Vincent (1766-1834), 
Fr. poet and dramatist, 6. Paris. Almost 
immediately after starting his dramatic 
writings he was successful with his 
tragredy Maritis d Mintumes, 1791. He 
left France during the Terror, but returned 
and was arrested, and for a short time 
imprisoned. He was patronised by Napo¬ 
leon and remained faithful to him during 
the Hundred Days. Because of this he 
remained in exile until 1819. Ten years 
later ho was again elected to the Academy 
and in 1833 became secretary. Among 
his works may be mentioned Blanche, de 
Monicassin, 1798, Fables, 1812, and 
Souvenirs d*un sexaginaire, 1833. 

Arnaut, Daniel (c. 1180-1210), Provencal 
poet, b. Rib6rac, Dordogme. His name 
remains to us as that of the greatest of 
troubadours, owing to the praise bestowed 
upon him by Dante. He seems to have 
been a knight of P6rigord, who attached 
himself as a troubadour to the court of 
King Richard I of England. Ho was a 

S eat composer of love songs, and both 
ante and Petrarch are loud in their 
raises of the sestina, a poetic form which 
e invented. His versification is compli¬ 
cated and to-day it is difficult for us to 
understand the admiration which it once 
excited. See V. A. Canello, La Vita e le 
opere del trovatore Amaldo Daniello, 1883. 

Arnaut, Turkish and Serbian word 
meaning a native of Albania; an Albanian. 

Arnaut de Mareuil (fl. 1180), Provencal 
troubadour who settled at the court of 
Toulouse. By his passionate songs ad¬ 
dressed to the Coimtess Adalasia ho roused 
the wrath of his rival Alfonso II of Aragon 
and was forced to flee into exile. He pro¬ 
bably d. before the end of the 12 th cent. 
See R. C. Johnson, Les Podsies lyriques 
du troubadour A. de Mareuil, 1935. 

Arndt, Ernst Moritz (1769-1860), Ger. 
poet and patriot, the son of an emanci- 
ated serf. Intended for the ministry, 
e renounced It, and led for some time a 
wandering life. In 1803 he pub. Versuch 
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einer Oeschichte der LdJbeigenaedMfl in 
Pommem und Riigen, a hist, of seldom 
which led to its abolition in 1806 in 
I^omerania. In 1806 he issued the famous 
call to the Germans to throw off the yoke 
of France, and such excitement did it 
produce that ho was forced into exile in 
Sweden to escape Napoleon. In 1810 he 
wrote pamphlet after pamphlet full of 
hatred of the French, and pub. 2 vols. of 
patriotic songs (1813-15). in 1818 he was 
appointed to the univ. at Bonn, and threw 
himself into the movement for constitu¬ 
tional reform. Ho was elected to the Gcr. 
Diet in 1848. A monument in his honour 
was erected at Bonn in 1865. 

Arndt, John (Johann) (1555-1621), 
Lutheran divine, b. Ballen^hat in Anhalt; 
studied theology under Lutheran teachers. 
Among his mainly mystical and devo¬ 
tional works is his JVahres Christenihum 
(True Christianity). In this he balances 
Christ’s life in His people with the main 
Lutheran doctrine. His death for His 
people. 

Arne, Thomas Augustine (1710-78), 
composer, b. London and educ. at Eton. 
He was the son of an upholsterer and was 
intended for the Bar, but his love for 
music decided his career. In 1733 he 
produced his first opera, Rosamond, in 
w'hich his sister Susannah Maria, afterwards 
the famous Mrs Cibber, took the prin. 
part. He wrote music for Fielding’s Tom 
Thumb, Congreve’s Judgment of Paris, 
Milton’s Comus, and Thomson and 
Mallet’s masque, Alfred. In the last- 
named appeared the famous * Rule, 
Britannia.’ In 1744 he was appointed 
composer to the Drury Lane theatre. In 
1746 he supplied music for the masque 
Neptune and Anyghitrite and the songs in 
The Tempest. He composed 2 oratorios, 
Abel and Judith. He was made a Mus. Doc. 
in 1759. He afterwards became famous 
as a music teacher. He was buried at St 
Paul’s, Covent Garden. A.’s dramatic 
works are very numerous, but except 
Artaxerxes and the It. VOlimpiade ore 
rarely operas properly speaking. He also 
wrote some church music, cantatas, odes, 
overtures, concertos, sonatas, and songs. 
His son Michael (c. 1740-86) was also a 
composer, mainly for the stage. 

Arnee, native name of the Bos bubalvs, 
or Bubalus ami, a buffalo found in the 
W. Indies. It has large horns and is of 
great size. 

Arnheim, Johann Georg von, see Arnim. 

Arnhem, cap. of the prov. of Gelderland, 
Netherlands. It is situated on the Lower 
Rhine, 35 m. KSE. of Utrecht. Its 
surroundings are extremely beautiful. 
The chief manufs. are cK>tton and woollen 
goods, soap, carriages, and tobacco. A. 
was a member of the Hanseatic League. 
Sir P. Sidney d. here in 1586. The tn 
suffered considerable damage in the 
Second World War. First Allied Air¬ 
borne Div. landed here 17 Sept. 1944. 
After 9 days’ heroic stand 2000 men 
were brought bock, with heavy losses to 
the div., on 26 Sept. Brit.-Canadian 
troops captured A. in April 194.5. See 
Western Front in Second World 
War. Pop. (1954) 116.420. 
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Arnhem Land, reservation for abo¬ 
rigines in the N. of N. Ter., Australia, 
area about 31,200 sq. m., comprising thel 
region between the Gull of Carpentaria 
and the Timor Sea. Cape A. is on the 
extreme NW. of A. on the Gulf of 
(Jarpentaria; A. Bay is an inlet of the 
Arafura Hoa on the E. of the N. coast of 
A. L. 

Arni, see, Aunke. 

Arnica, genus of Conipositae found in 
cold and temperate climates. A. nwn- 
iana, the Mountain Tobacco, perennial 
herb, common to Alpine woods, contains 
an acrid rosin and a volatile oil. 

Arnim, Bettina von (1785-18n9), Oer. 
authoress, the sister of Clemens Brentano. 
In 1807 she made the acquaintance of 
Goethe, for whom she had a great attach¬ 
ment. She ujarried in 1811 the writer 
Ludwig Achim von A. (q.v.). Her most 
famous pub. was the Ooethes Briefwechsel 
mit ehiem Kinde, 1835. This purported 
to he a correspondence between herself 
and t;hc poet, wdiich was at first believed 
to be authentic, but was later proved to 
be t/O a great extent fictitious. She also 
wrote on political and social questions. 

Arnim, Elizabeth Mary, Countess von 
(later Countess Russell) (1860-1941). Brit, 
authoress, b. Sydney, Australia, daughter 
of H. Herron Beauchamp, was a cousin 
of Katherine Mansfield (q.v.). While 
married to Count August von Arnim, who 
d. in 1910, she won popularity with 
Elizal)etfi and her Gerrnan Garden, 1<S98, 
oontaining amusing sketches of lier 
domestic life. It was followed by The 
Solitary Summer, 1899, and The Adven¬ 
ture ft of Elisabeth in J-Hiyen, 1904. 
‘Elizabeth,’ as she signed Jierself, became 
widedy known for the lively wit of her 
writing. In 1916 she became the third 
wife of the second Earl Russell, but they 
separated in 1919. Her later novels 
include The Enchanied Aj^il, 1922, 
Introdurtion to Sally, 1926, The Ja»mhw 
Farm, 1934, and Mr Skeffington, 1940. 
All the Bogs of My Life, 1936, is an auto¬ 
biography, 

Arnim, or Arnheim, Johann Georg von 
(1581-1641), Ger. soldier, b. Brandenburg. 
He served under (justavus Adolphus in 
1613, and in the Polish army, and in 1626 
entered the imperial servic^e under 
Wallonaieiu. In 1630 he loft it for that 
of the elector of Saxony, and commanded 
part of his army at Breitenfold in 1631. 
Ho took part in the negotiations between 
the elector and Wallenstein during 
1633-4; and defeated the Imperialists 
under Colloredo at Liegnitz, 1634. D, at 
Dresden while loading the Imperial and 
Saxon forties against the French and 

^^Arnim. Ludwig Achim von (1781-1831^), 
Ger. poet and novelist, 6. Berlin. He 
received a scientific training, but his 
natural tendency was towards literature, 
with a fondness for romance and the 
supernatural. He collected old popular 
legends and songs in travelling through 
Oernianv, which he pub. in collaboration 
with his friend Clemens Brentano in 3 
vols., entitled Dee Knahen Wunderhom, 
1806-8. Other works were Amiut, Beich- 


turn, SchvM und Bueae der GrUfin Dolores 
(a novel), 1810, HaUe und Jerusalem 
(dramatic romanoe), 1811, and Isabetta 
von Aegypten, 1811. In 1817 he pub. a 
historioal romance, Die Kronenwiichter. 
A.'s importance lies chiefly in having 
discovered the treasure of folk poetry. 

Arnim, General Sixt von (1851-1930), 
Ger. general. In the final Ger. offensive, 
begun Mar. 1918, he commanded that one 
of the 7 armies w'hich occupied the lino 
from the sea to the K. Lys. His objective 
was, in conjimction with Gen. von Quasi, 
commanding from the Lys to Arras, to 
thrust back the Brit. First Array under 
Gen. Home upon the Brit, armies which 
were in retreat to the Aucre and so 
isolate the Second Array under Gen. (later 
F.M.) Plumer. He took Mont Kernmel 
(24-6 April) by violent frontal and flank 
assaults, but his losses were so severe 
that he was unable to secure other hUls 
belonging to the same system, and so 
could no longer jeopardise Ypres. This 
failure, together with that at Hazobrouck, 
was the beginning of the end of the groat 
Ger. thrust of 1918. 

Arno, riv. of Italy, which rises on Mt 
Falterona in the Apennines (q.v.), 25 m. 
N. of Arezzo (q.v.). It flows generally 
W. for 150 m. to the Ligmdan Sea, which 
it enters 7 m. after passing Pisa (q.v.). 
At Florence (q.v.) it is 400 ft wide, but 
it can be forded in summer. It flooded 
disastrously In 1537 and 1740. There 
was bitter fighting around the A., near 
Florence, Juiy-Sept. 1944, during the 
Second World War. See further under 
Italian Front in Second World War. 

Arnobius (fl. c. 300), teacher of rhetoric 
at Sicca Venerea in Numldia. In the 
first decade of the 4th cent., soon after his 
conversion to Christianity, he pub. his 
celebrated work Adversus Oentes. This 
was intended as an answer to the pagan 
allegation that contemporary disasters 
were due to the impiety of the Christians; 
its tone is bitter and ironical, but the 
author was not at that time well grounded 
in Scripture. See the ed. of A. Reiller- 
scheich in Carpus Scriptorum Ecclesietsfi- 
corum Latinorum, 4, 1875. 

Arnold, Benedict (1741-1801), Amer. 
general and traitor, b. Connecticut. A. 
joined the Amer. Armj^ in the War of 
Independence and distinguished himself 
iu the battles of Ticonderoga and Quebec. 
He reached the rank of major-gene ral and 
was one of the most trusted officers of Gen. 
Washington, although he had previously 
been much embittered by the promotion 
of 80 V. oflacers of junior rank over his head. 
But he continued at his post, fought at 
Ridgefield and Saratoga, was commander 
at Philadelphia in 1778 and then put in 
charge of the all-important post of W. 
Point on the Hudson 11. in 1780. A court 
martial i* 08 ultlng from disagreements with 
civil authorities, although he was cleared 
of all serious charges, apparently led to 
his entering upon communication with the 
Brit, command for the betmyal to them of 
his post. A young Brit, officer, Maj. John 
Andr6, was sent to meet him. Andr6 was 
captured and hanged as a spy, but A. 
escaped to the Brit, lines, where he 
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received a command and fon^riit against 
his fellow oountrjrmen. He sailed for 
England in 1782, where he lived more or 
less in obscurity. KventuaUy he d. in 
London, a disappointed and embittered 
man. 

Arnold, Edward Augustus (1857-1942), 
Eng. publisher, only son of the Rev. 
Edward Penrose A., ne was thus a grand¬ 
son of Thomas A. of Rugby, and a nephew 
of Matthew A. and of Mrs Humphrey 
Ward, He was educ, at Eton and 
Hertford College, Oxford. After learning 
publishing for some years with the firm 
of Richard Bentley, he started his own 
business in 1890, at first in Bedford St, 
Strand, and later in Maddox St, where it 
still continues. He was president of the 
Publishers* Association in 1928-9. 

Arnold, Sir Edwin (1820-1904), poet, 6. 
Gravesend, son of a Sussex magistrate, 
and educ. King’s School, Rochester, 
King’s College, London, and IJniv. College, 
Oxford, where he gained the Newdigate 

S rize for a poem on Belshazzar’s feast. 

[e wont to India as a schoolmaster, and 
during tlie mutiny was able to render 
signal service to the gov. Later he be¬ 
came a journalist, and was on the statT | 
of the Daily Telegrajdi (of which lie was I 
ultimately editor), and it w'as he who was 
largely responsible for the dispatch of 
Stanley to the Congo, He is, however, 
best remembered as a poet. Ills most 
famous poem is The Light of Asia, 1879, 
an epic poem on the life and teachings of 
Buddha. In The Light of the World, 
1891, he attempted, less successfully, a 
similar treatment of the life and teaching 
of Jesus. Amongst his other works are 
The Song of Songs of India, 1875, The Song 
Celestial, 1885, With Sadi in the Garden, 
1888, Adzuma, 1893. He was made a 
C.S.I. in 1877, and K.C.I.E. in 1888. 

Arnold, John (1736-99), horologist, b, 
Bodmin, Comwiill, where ho was ap¬ 
prenticed to his father, a watchmaker. 
He first made his name as the maker of a 
very small half-quarter repeater for King 
George III, but later became famous for 
his chronometers. See also Chrono¬ 
meter and Watch. 

Arnold, Malcolm (1921- ), composer, 

b. Northampton, studied at the Royal 
College of Music in London and first 
played trumpet in the London Philhar¬ 
monic Orchestra. Ho quickly made his 
way with a number of witty, high-spirited, 
and well-designed works, including the 
overture Beckus the Dandipratt, a sym¬ 
phony for strings, clarinet and horn 
concertos, sonatas, etc. 

Arnold, Matthew (1822-88), poet and 
critic, b, Laleham, Middx, on Christ¬ 
mas Eve. His father was the famous 
headmaster of Rugby School. From 
here, having obtained a scholarship at 
BaJliol, A. went on to Oxford in 1840. 
Even at this early time his mind had 
already turned to literature, and his imem, 
Alaric at Rome, had been recited in 
Rugby School in 1840. In 1843 he ob¬ 
tained the Newdigate prize with a poem 
on Cromwell. In the following year he 
took his degree, and a year later was ! 
rewarded with a fellowship at Oriel | 


College. After leaving the univ. A. 
for a short time taught classitjs to the 
IQfth form at his father’s old school, hut 
he did not long remain a schoolmaster. 
In 1847 he became private secretary to 
Lord Lansdowno, then a leader of the 
moderate Whigs, and on him A., to a 
large extent, modelled liis politics. 

In July 1849 appeared The Strayed 
Reveller and other Roerns, by ‘A.’ The 
pub. attracted but little attention, so 
little, in fact, that the ed. was withdrawn 
very hastily. This collection, although it 
contained a number of poems of little 
merit, at the same time contained much 
that has gained for itself a permanent 
place in Eng. literature. In 1852 ap¬ 
peared his Empedoeles on Etna and other 
Poems, again by ‘A.,’ but this also was 
quickly withdi’awn. to be followed, Imw- 
ever, in the next year by a collection of 
poems, many of which liad been ali'oady 
pub., together with an essay whiclx em¬ 
bodied A.’b idea of poetry. A year before 
the pub. of Empedocles on Etna, A. had 
been appointed by Lord Lansdowue to an 
inspectorship of scliools, and ho did an 
immense amount of good t(» education in 
England by the work which he performed 
as an inspector. His official reports on 
the various foreign toura of inspection 
which lie undertook were of great utility. 
He had a great admiration for the Ger. 
system of education. Ho himself re¬ 
marked that the Fr. univ. lacked liberty, 
the Eng. science, but the Ger. neither. 
Many of his advo(5ated reforms were 
carried out both in schools and in univs. 

In 1857 A. had been appointed to the 
chair of poetry at Oxford, and ho retained 
this chair for 10 years, being the first 
layman to occupy it. Amongst the new 
poems which were pub. in 1867 we find 
his greatest poem, Thyrsis, a monody on 
his dead friend, Arthur Clough. He had 
ceased to be prof, of poetry, but ho still 
occupied a place tis a poet second to 
none, save perliaps Tennyson. By his 
half-philosophical, half-theological books 
A. attracted much atteiition, and he 
struck the keynote of his iihilosophy in 
preaching his favourite doctrine of ‘sweet¬ 
ness and light.’ His application of 
literary methods of criticism to the Bible 
aroused great interest in the country. He 
argued that much that was wrong in 
the theology of the time rested solely on 
the fa<)t that the Bible was read as a 
scientific work, whereius his own conoop¬ 
tion of it was that it was literary, and 
therefore the methods of literary criticism 
could bo applied to it. Literatnre and 
Dogma, 1873, marks the breaking aw'ay 
entirely of A. from Christian doctrines. 
His methods of criticism were not always 
fair, nor always in good taste, but his 
own criticism roused so much bitter feel¬ 
ing that the methods adopted by both 
sides contain much that cannot be oom- 
1883 he received a pension 
of £250 per annum, and in the same year 
he lectured in the U.S.A. He d, at Liver¬ 
pool of heart failure, and was buried at 
Laleham. 

His works, in addition to those already 
mentioned, include Essays in Criticism, 
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1865, Neuf PoemSf 1807, Lectures on the AmtM, Thomai (1820-1900), scholar, 
Sttidy of Celtic Literaiure, 1867, Culture younger son of Dr A, of Rugby. Educ. 
and Anarchy, 1869, Irish Essays, 1882, there and at Oxford, he was an inspector 
and Discourses on America, His col- of sohools in Tasmania. In 1856 he 

looted works (including a bibliography) became a Rom. Catholic, and was Prof, 
were pub. in 1900-4, and Jotters in 1895 of Eng. at the Catholic Univ., Dublin, 
and 190J. aSV.c lives by A, Jlirrc?D, 1892; 1856-62. His works include a AfanwoZ o/ 
G. SaintHbury, 1899; F. L. Bhjkley (Mai- Enylish Literature, 1862, and many eds. 
ihew Arrudd and ttis Poetry), 1911; Sir of the Eng. chiasios. 

A, T. (^uilIer-('ouch, 1918; Sir W. Raleigh, Arnold, Thomas Kerohever (1800-53), 
1923; E. Blundon, 1932; L. Trilling, 1939; Brit, educationaist. Educ. at Cam bridge, 
E. K. Uhambcis, 1947; C. Dynient, ho was rector of Lyndon, Rutland, 1830- 
Matthew Arnold (selection, with intro- 1853. He pub. many text-books, in¬ 
duction), 1948. eluding liis well-knovni Practical!/n/roduc- 

Arnold, Samuel (1740-1802), Eng. lion to Greek Prose Composition, and 

musician. He was employed by tlie the corresponding work on Lat. prose, 
musical directors of C'ovent (harden, for 1839. 

whom lie wrote many innsical i)lay8. His Arnold, tn and par. of Notts, England, 
West "was The Maid of the Mill, w\\\q\\ v;i\s 4 m. NE. of Nottingham, in Sherwood 
produced in 1765. In 1769 lie loiiscd Forest, with hosiery and brewing in- 
Marylcbone Gardtuis, whore ho i)roducod dustries. Pop. 22,000. 
many stage works. In 1773 he took the Arnold-Forster, Hugh Oakeley (1855 - 
degm? of n.Mns. at Oxford IJniv. He 1909), politician, grandson of Thomas 
becjono organist of the ('hapcl Royal Arnold of Rugby. He Wiis b. at Dawlish 
10 years later, and was afterwards np- and educ. at Rugby and Univ, College, 
pointed to the same positi<m in West- Oxford, lie soon became interested in 
minster Abbey. He is best known as the polities, cispecially tliosc dealing with Irish 
<Hlitor of a collection of catlic<lral niUHic questions. His i»olitica.l ideas, in the 
and of the woi’ks of Haiulfd. beginning of Liberal tendencies, changed 

Arnold, Thomas (1795 -1842), bead- t() a sympathy with the Unionist cause. 
masU>r of Rugby, b. W'. ( ’owes. Mis Under Balfour lie was offered the position 
(^firiy ediK’ation was received at War- of secretary for war (1903), but resigned 
miiiHtor, but in 1807 went to Win- when his fellow ministers disagreed with 
<d)est-cr, where he remained until he his projected army reforms (1906). 
entered the univ. of Oxford in 1811. lie Arnold of Brescia (d. 1155), It. monk 
entereil at (U)ri)nrf (’hristi (’ollegis but and reformer, h. Brescia, and one of the 
4 years lutin’ was elected a follow of Oriel most prominent opponents of the tom- 
CVilIege, wliei(‘ be remained until 1819. poraI power of the papacy. Ho was 6. c. 
His dread of insincerity led him to hesitaU*- 1100 of noble parents. Educ. Paris, he 
ilooply before be took orders, but once bis may possibly have studied under Abelard, 
doubt of bis own realisation of the On liis return to Italy be became a canon 
(‘hristian faith ha<l passed, he liocMime a regular, and was noted for his extreme 
devout and jiassionate ( hristian. After asceticism. Accused l>y St Bernard of 
leaving the univ. lie settled at Laleham, lieing a follower of Abelard, ho shared 
near Staines; here lie took purnls for Abelard’s condemnation in 1140. He 
preparation for the univ., and also devoted took refuge at Ztirich, where he remaineti 
himself to study and lagan to write his for 3 years. On his return to Rome 
History of Hoiiic, He was appointed to (1113), A, joined the republican move- 
the lieadmastership ef Rugby Seliool, ment, of which, before long, he became the 
1828. and liere be proceeded to do what most prominent leader; ho made continual 
hml Ix’eti prophesied of Iiiin, 'that he attacks upon the clergy, vehemently 
would change tlx’ face of education all denying their right to hol(i property. On 
through tli(5 public schools of FiUgland.’ the accession to the papacy of Adrian IV 
Schools were no longer to be more phicos (Nicholas Hrenkspear), however, in 1154, 
where the classics and a certain amount of was forced to flee into Campagna. 
general knowUxlge were Ifuiriit, but places Here ho was stnzed and brought to Homo 
In which the intellectual and the moral (1155). In Rome ho was Gondemned, 
life were harmoniously blended, training hatred, and burnt, and bis ashes thrown 
places for (diristian gentlemen. Tliough into the R. Tiber. 

his influence has soinetimes been exag- Arnold von Wlnkelried, see WlNKEL- 
gernted, the modern Eng. public, school lUKO. 

system, with its insistence on character Arnoldus de Villa Nova, also called 
training and Its liroadth of knowledge, ArnauddeVillaneuve(rf.r.l313),probah]y 
owes more to A. than to any other single of Sp, origin, famous as an alchemist, 
individual: and his iTiilueiice has been astrologer, and physicuin. He lived 
passed down to schools outside the public during the 13th and 14th cents., and 
school range. He found time to continue appears to have studied ohem., medicine, 
his studies amidst his school woik, and ho and Arabian philosophy. After living at 
did a great amount of literary work. In tlie court at Aragon he is believed to have 
1841 he was appointed reglus jjrof. of lived for some time in Paris. He was 
modern hist, at Oxford. Ho pub. many forced into exile in Sicily owing to the 
vols. of sermons, an ed. of Thucydides, a hostility of the (>hurch towards him. On 
History of Home to the. Second Punic IFar the illness of C’lement V ho was sum- 
in ,3 vols.. 1838- 43, and Introductory luoned to attend him at Avignon, but d. 
Lectures on Modern IfiMory, 1842. Sec on the way. Amongst the writings 
life by J. J. Findlay, 1917. attributed to him on somewhat amall 
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authority are Roaarius PhUosophorumy 
Novum Lumen, Flos Florum, and the 
Breviarutn Praciicae. 

Arnolfo di Cambio, or di Lapo (1232- 
1302), It. architect, b. Colie di Val d’EIsa. 
DoBigned the following: buildings in 
Florence: the church of S. Crocje, c. 1294 
onwards; the cathedral, 129(5 onwards; 
and, according to Vasari, tlie Palazzo 
Vecohio, 1298-1314. 

Arnott, Archibald (1771-1850), phy¬ 
sician, b. Dumfries. He was surgeon to 
the 20th Foot Regiment, was posted to 
St Helena in 1819, and there gained the 
friendship of Napoleon, whom he attended 
in his last illness. He signed the post¬ 
mortem report on Napoleon. In 1822 he 
pub. jiccount of the. Last Illness of Napoleon, 

Arnott, Neil (1788-1874), physician, b, 
Arbroath. After having graduated M.A. 
at Aberdeen he studied medicine (M.D., 
1814), and was appointed surgeon to the 
E. India Company. He began to practise 
in Loudon and attained eminence as a 
physician and physicist, being appointed 
physician extraordinary' to the quticn in 
1837. Author of Elements of Physics, 
1828-9, and of sev. hygienic inventions, 
including the w’ater-bed. 

Arnotto, or Arnatta, see Annotto. 

Arnould, Sophie (1740-1802), Fr. 
operatic singer, ft. Paris; she entered the 
Opera in 1757 and was the most prominent 
singer there till 1778. Among her chief 
parts were those of Tphigenia in Chick's 
Jphig6nie en Aiilide, Kurydiee in his 
Orphee et Eiirydice, and the prin. roles in 
Rameau’s works. She was famous for 
her wit and conversational powers, and 
was the friend of d’Alembert, Helvfdius, 
Diderot, and Rousseau. Sec collection 
of her bons mots in Arnouldiana, 1813, and 
her life by the brothers Goncourt, 1857. 

Amould-Plessy, Jeanne Sylvanie (181.3- 
1897), Fr. actress, 6. Metz. 8>he married 
Auguste Arnould, a I'r. man of letters. 
She created a large number of roles, but 
excelled in the part of a coquette. 

Arnprior, tn of Renfrew co., Ontario, 
Canada, on Cdiats Lake, 38 m, W. of 
Ottawa. In the neighbourhood are 
marble quarries and iron mines, and 
the tn contains large lumber mills. Pop. 
4829. 

Arnsberg, Gor. tn in the Laitd of N. 
Rhine-Westphalia (q.v.), in the Ruhr 
valley (q.v.), 55 m. ENE. of Dusseldorf 
(q.v.). It was a centre of the Fehmic 
Courts (q.v.), and was a member of the 
Hanseatic League (q.v.). There are j 
brewing and paper industries. Pop. 
10 , 000 . 

Amstadt, Ger. tn in the dist. of Erfurt, 
10 m. S. of Erfurt (q.v.). In its church of 
St Boniface, Johann Sebastian Bach 
(q.v.) was once the organist. It is a 
railway junction, there are fluorspar and 
manganese mines in the dist., and there 
are manufs. of machinery and radio 
equipment. Pop. 28,000. 

Amswalde, see Choszczno. 

Arnu, Nicolas (1629-92), Fr. theologian, 
b, Nerancoiu’t. Ho was appointed prof, 
of theology and metaphysics at I’adua, 
where he d. 

Amulf 1. A Rom. emperor. He was an 


illogitimato son of Carlomau, and nephew 
of Charles the Fat, the indolent and 
cowardly King of the W. Franks, who fl. 
in the 9th cent. ad. A., having been 
made ruler of Carinthia by (IJarloman, then 
marched against Charles, whose cowardice 
in buying off his foes had disgusted him; 
and when Charles was deserted by his 
ministers, A. bec-aino king in his place 
and, repairing to Rome, was made 
emperor. Displayed signal bravery in 
a great fight near Louvain against the 
Noi*thmcn. Later, allied himself with 
the warlike Magyars in the vain hope 
of breaking up the domains of tho 
Moravians. D. about ad 899. 

2. Sec PiiiNULF. 

Area, copper mining tn in Yuracuy 
state, N. Venezuela. Pop. 2150. 

Aroe, see Aun. 

Aroer, name of 2 O.T. places. The first 
(belonging to the tribe of Gad) was near a 
trib. of the Jabbok, and opposite Rabba 
of the Ammonites. Jeirhthah fought the 
latter near A. Tire <ithor A., also in 
Palestine, was situated near Arno. It 
was in anct times the frontier tn of 
Amorrheus, and later of the tribe of 
Reuben. It belonged to the Moabites in 
the time of Jeremiah. The ruins of it 
are now called Arrayr. Sec Num. xxxii. 
34, 1 Sam. xxx. 28, 2 Sam. xxiv. 5, 1 
(Jiron. V. 8, Isa. xvii. 2, Jer. xlviii. 19. 

Arolsen, Ger. tn in the Land of Hessen 
(<l.v.), 96 in. NNE. of Wiesbaden (q.v.). 
It was once the cap. of Waldeck («j.v.), and 
has 2 fine castles. Fop. 3000. 

Aromatari, Giuseppe degli (1580- 1660), 
It, physician and naturalist, b, Assisi and 
d. Venice. He studied logic, philosophy, 
and inedieine at J’adua, and practised ns a 
physician at Venire for 50 years, although 
ho had offers from the Duke of Mantua, 
the King of England, and Pope Urban 
Vlll. He had an immense library, which 
contained many MSS. Ho wrote Rijmsie 
allc Constderazioni di Alessandro Tussoni 
sopra le Rime del Petrarm, Padua, 1611. 
and also works on medicine and natural 
hist.. Including an essay on hydrophobia 
and a letter on tlio generation of plants 
from seeds. 

Aromatic Compounds form one of the 
great divs. of organic coinjrounds. They 
may be looked upon as derivatives of 
benzene, and are dislinguisbed from fatty 
or aliphatic comiiounds by their molecules 
containing closed chains. The molecular 
formula of benzene, for iiistanc(‘. is 
but the molecular formula, of another 
(U'ganic compound, dipropargyl, is also 
Tlio chemical behaviour of the 2 
compounds is. however, markodlv differ¬ 
ent; diproT>nrgyl rombim^s easily with 
bromine, giving additive compounds, and 
IS very unstable; benzene is remarkably 
stable, and usually gives substitution 
pn>ductH, that is, products where certain 
atoms ore displaced by an eijuivalent 
number of other atoms or radicals, without 
the state of combination of tho rest of the 
molecule being altor(‘d. Examination of 
benzene Jed K<‘kul6 in 
1865 to the conclusion that the molecule of 
benzene is symmetrical, and that each 
carbon atom is dins-tly united to one, and 
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only one, atom of hydrogen. As carbon 
is assumed to be quadrivalent, its corn- 
bination in a compound must be expressed 
in a graphic formula by drawing 4 lines 
from each carbon atom to the other 
atoms to which it is directly united. This 
has been done in sov. ways, each of 
which agrees w’ith many of the pheno¬ 
mena in the chemical behaviour of 
benzene. The earlier formulae were: 



KKKriJ’. (LA ns 


H 





LADKNHMKi 


A later formula, suggosted by Arm¬ 
strong and Jiaeyer, appeared to be more 
satisfactory. In this 



formula one valency 
of ouch carbon atom 
appears directed to¬ 
wards the centre, 
in order to express 
that by the mutual 
action of all the 6 
valencies the power 
of ea(5h is rendered 
latent, and this 
agrt^cs with the facts 
i-elating to benzems 


H and it s derivatives. 


Modern work on 


valency (q.v.) has thrown new light on 
the whole problem. Thiele’s suggestion 
that the residual valency of each carbon 


atom is uniformly distributed round the 
ring is now accepted in essentials. 

A. (.'.8 usually contain a larger poi'ccntage 
of carbon than aliphatic compounds, and 
have a characteristic reaction wdth nitric 
acid, producing nitro-compounds; and 
als(» with sulphuric acid, producing sul- 
phoiiic derivatives. When nitro-com¬ 
pounds arc reduced they are converted 
into amino-compounds, which ore con¬ 
verted into diazo-(?ompound8 on treat¬ 
ment with nitrous acid in the cold; if the 
solution is wanned, phenols are obtained. 


Aromatic alcohols are prepared by 
methods analogous to those employed in 
producing aliphatic alcohols: the corre¬ 
sponding halogen derivatives are heated 
with water, weak alkalis, or silver 
hydroxide. 

Aromatics, substances characterised by 
a fragrant, spicy taste and odour, as 
cinnamon, ginger, eucalyptus, camphor, 
etc. 

Arona, It. tn in Piedmont (q.v.), at the 
SW. end of Lake Maggiore (q.v.). It has 
a c.hurch with a lOth-cent. tower, and a 
ruined castle in which St Carlo Borromeo 
(q.v.) was b. A. has a transit trade with 
Switzerland, via the Simplon Pass (q.v.), 
and is a terminus for the boat traffic on the 
lake. Pop. (tn) 8000; (com.) 10,200. 

Aroodje of Oroooh, see Barbaiioasa, 
Horuk. 

Aroostook, name of a riv. which rises 
to the N. of Maine, and flows into the St 
John in New Brunswick. In length 140 
ra., it is known in hist, on account of its 
connection with the much-discussed and 
troublesome question of the NE. boundary 
between Brit. America and the U.S.A. 

Arosa, Swiss holiday resort, 19 m. SE. 
of Chur (Orisons), situated amidst pine 
woods, at an altitude of nearly 6000 ft. 

! Arouet, Jean FranQois, see Voltaiub. 
i Arpad (c. 870-907), hero of Hungarian 
1 ballad and romance, and foimder of the 
kingdom of Hungary. He founded the A. 
dynasty, which lasted till 1301. 

Arpeggio, chord in music of which the 
notes are played in very rapid succession, 
instead of simultaneously. 

Arpino (anct Arpinum), It. tn in Lazio 
(q.v.), standing on a hill 12 m. E. of 
Frosinone (q.v.). Originally a tn of the 
Volsci (q.v.), it later fell to the Samnitee 
(see Samnium), and eventually came under 
Horn, dominance. There are pre-Kom. 
remains. Cicero ((j.v.) was b. here, and 
Marius (q.v.) was h, at Oasamare (anct 
Cereatao) near by. Paper and textiles 
are manuf., and there is a trade in agric. 
produce. Pop (tn) 2800; (com.) 11,300. 

Arpinum, see Arpino. 

Arqui Petraroa, It. vil. in Veneto (q.v.), 
12 m. SW. of Padua. It is in the Eugan- 
ean Hills (q.v.) and is famous for its 
associations with Petrarch (q.v.), whose 
house and tomb are preserved here. 
l»op. 2000. 

Arquata del Tronto, It. tn, in the 
Marches (q.v.), on the Tronto, 17 m. SW. 
of Ascoll Pioeno (q.v.). Pop. (com.) 
5500. 

Arquebus, or Harquebus, hand-gun, 
forerunner of the modern rifle, dating 
from the 15 th cent. Those of the 
earliest construction were fired by a 
‘match’ from the touch-hole. They 
were first fired from a forked rest at the 
height of the cdiost, but the Germans in¬ 
vented a hooked form of butt, and 
elevated the barrel. See also Firearms. 

Arraoaoia, genus of S. Amor, plants 
of the family Umbolliferae. The tuberous 
roots of A. xantfmrrhiza (arracaoh) and 
A. esc^denta are edible. 

Arraoan, see Arakan. 

Arraok, spirituous liquor manuf. in 
! the E. Indies from a large variety of 
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substances, fermented rice or coco-nut 
iuioe, etc. l^ure, clear, and transparent, 
and of the colour of straw, when properly 
made it has a peculiar but aRreeablo 
taste. It contaius 52-4 per cent of 
alcohol. 

Arraeron, see Auagox. 

Arrah, tri in the Shalinbad diat. of 
W. llouKal, India, 320 m. N\V. of C’alcutta. 
In 1857 a dozen Enjrliahineii. with 50 
Sikhs, defended an ordinary house akuinst 
2000 sepoys and a lai^o mob, till finally 
I’elieved by Maj. Eyre. 

Arraignment, Eui?. legnl term signifying 
the calling of the prisoner tt> the bar of the 
court to plead ‘guilty’ or ‘not guilty’ 
to the indictment against hiiu. It corre¬ 
sponds to the Scottish legal term ‘calling 
the diet.* 

Arrajan, see Beiiberan. 

Arran, James Hamilton, 2ud Earl of 
(c. 1515-75), nobleman, regent of Scotland 
during the minority of Mary Stuart. He 
was created Duke of Chatelhcrault by 
Henry II of France. In 1554 he resigned 
his position as regent to the queen-mother, 
Mary of (luise, and wont into exile in 
France. He returned to Scotland to take 
part in the intrigues against Elizabeth. 
In 1573 he acknowledged James Vi’s 
authority. 

Arran, James Stuart, Earl of (d. 1596), 
statesman. He overthrow Morton, who 
had been regent of Scotland since 1566. 
and with the Duke of Lennox managed the 
affairs of Scotland until 1585, when ho was 
deprived of his authority. 

Arran, is. of Bute co., Scotland, the 
largest is. in the firth of C’lyde, lying 
between the Mull of Kintyre and Ayrshire. 
It is about 20 m. long, and 11m. broad at 
its widest part. Its area is 105,814 oc. 
In winter a daily steamer maintains com¬ 
munication with Brodick and Lamlash, 
whilst in the summer the number of 
steamers which call is much greater. The 
general aspect of A. is mountainous, the N. 
peaks being very imposing. An aiict sea 
margin encircles the coast with a low plat¬ 
form; tlio country rises abruptly to the 
high peaks on the S. and SW. The 
geology of A. is of peculiar interest, for 
within its comparatively confined limits 
distinct sections of the great goologic.'il 
formations can bo observed; the botany, 
also, of the dist. repays study by the 
variety and rarity of many of its plants. 
Relics of aiict times exist in the shape of 
Dan. forts, cairns, standing stones, etc. 

A few rod deer may still be found in tlie 
wilder hilly dist., and blackcock and 
grouse abound; the game of the is. is, 
however, strictly preserved. Lamlash, 
which possesses a very fine natural har¬ 
bour, and Brodick are the ciiief vils. 
The is. is a favourite resort of summer 
visitors. Pop. 2500. 

Arrangement, or Transcription, of music 
is the adaptation of a piece of music to an 
instrument or instruments other than 
those for which it was originally com¬ 
posed, as when orchestral compositions 
are arranged for the pianoforte. The 
pianoforte A.s of liiszt are acknowledged 
to be unexcelled, but they are equalled 
by those of Busoni. 


Arras, Fr. tn, cap. of the dept of Paa-de- 
Calais, on the K. 8carpe. It w’as the anct 
cap. of the Celtic Atrebates, and subse¬ 
quently of the i>rov. of Artois (q.v.). It 
was famous for its tapers try, hence the 
Eng. word ‘arras.’ The old tn stands on 
an eminence, wdth the now' tn below' it. 
It is the seat of a bishopric. The 18th- 
cent. cathedral and the beautiful 16th- 
cent. tn hall were very seriously damaged 
during the First World War, but have 
been reconstructed. A. was the bp. of 
Robespierre. Priii. manufs. are agric. 
implements, hosiery, lace, and be(;t-siigar, 
and there is a large trade in (‘creals and 
vegetable oil. l*op. 33,300. 

Arras, Battle of, the first of the big 
battles of the third year of the First 
W'orld War. Tlie previous year (1916) 
had closed the doubtful note of tho 
buttle t>f the Ancre (ci.v.), w'liich had at 
least pressed the Cennans back to the 
iliiidenburg line. This famous lino tiiey 
reached by April of 1917. As a position 
it loft almost nothing to bo desired in i)oint 
of natural and artificial defences, besides 
giving to tho enemy the advantage of a 
much shorter front than on the Somme 
and Ancre. Its flaw w'as the umv^rtainty 
of its ax(‘s—the positions round A. U> the 
N. and those of Laon to tho .S. In the 
hope of pushing liome su<di advantages 
as had been gained in 1916, tho Allies 
were now' preparing fi general offensive 
on both these axes. The French were to 
attack on tho Laon front and the British 
on tliat of A. ’Pho Brit, general udvanet^ 
began on Easter ^londay, 9 April, after 
tho usual prcilirninary hombardnumt, on fi 
front of about 48 m., the objectives being, 
in the N., Lens and its surrounding cixister 
of coal vils., and in tho S. gxu'aint, the 
nearer end of the liard-contested and 
pow'erfully fortified Drocourt ‘switch’ 
line. Had the Brit, offensive succeeded 
in taking these 2 ]>oiuts, tlie road to 
Camhrai would have l)een open. All wont 
well in the opening stages, and by 11 April 
the famous Vimy Ridge, together W'ith 
3000 yds of the formi(laj)le. llindenburg 
line, W'as taken, in addition to over 10,000 
prisoners and 160 guns. All arms co¬ 
operated smoothly, the work of tin* tanks 
being a great advance on their perfor- 
niances of 1916. But though Lens was 
hemmed in, Qu^nint, at the other end, 
W’as not shaken. It now remained for 
the French to deliver tladr blow, and the 
result W'as tho disastroiis battle of the 
ALsne heights begun on Hi April. (See 
under Aisnk, Ba'itlf. t)i.' tuk.) Tho idea 
of the ‘decisive blow,’ which w’as to be 
struck simultaneously at A. and Imoii, 
had faded. In Mar. 1918 tho Hermans 
made a desperate attempt to capture A., 
but the Brit, line held firm and so saved 
not only that city but also Amiens (<i.v.). 

In the Second World War Brit, troops 
entered A. on 1 Sept. 1944. 

Arrastro, Mexican and Amor, mule-mill 
for grmdlng ore. 

Array, Commissions of, see Commission, 
Military. 

Arreau, see Aurk. 

Anders Kristensen (1587- 
1637), Dan, poet. After having studied 
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at Coponliafiren Unlv., ho took holy orders, 
and became Iliehop of Trondheim in 1618. 
His conduct of life bein«r* however, such aa 
to disgracH^ his office, he was deposed there¬ 
from. His chief work was the religions 
poem Hexameron^ or Six Days of the 
Creation, and liis trans. from the psalms. 

Arrest is tiie restraint of a man’s person, 
in order that he may be compelled to 
obey the law, or be brought to trial. It 
is defined to bo the execution of the 
command of some officer of justice or 
some court of record. A.a in England 
can take place in either civil or criminal 
cases. In civil cases, however, it is only 
in somewhat exceptional instances that A. 
takes j>laco. Thf‘ chief, and practically 
the sole, cause of such A. is ‘contempt 
of court’; all the superior courts have 
power to arrest persons for this reason. 
This is done by the issue of a writ, by 
an order of the court or of a judge to 
the sheriff. Imprisonment for debt was 
ended by the Debtors Act of 1869, and 
(•onsoquently the writ ‘capias ad satis- 
faciendium’ is now rarely issued. It is 
only made use of in such cases as are 
excepted from the above Act; such are, 
when non-payment invol\"ea contempt of 
a competent court, or when a trustee 
refuses to comply with the order of a 
court of equity. A debtor may also be 
arrested to prevent him from absconding 
ur removing his property out of the juris¬ 
diction. A. ‘in mesne process,’ that is, 
during the progress of a suit, is now 
abolished, with the above exceptions, 
'riie following are exempt from A. on 
civil process: ambus, or diplomatic- repre¬ 
sentatives of foreign courts, peera of the 
rcjdni, Members of Parliament, clergymen 
during divine service, or on their way to 
or from service, and all persons attending 
a (a>urt of justice in any cupaciity, such 
as witnesses, solicitors, counsel. No 
person is, however, exempt from A. for 
contempt of court. 

All persons without exception are liable 
to A. in criminal cases, and outer doors 
may bo broken open for such a purpose. 
The A. may be either with or without 
a warrant. A warrant is an order 
addix^ssed to a peace-officer by a judge 
or magistrate. If the pemon named 
thereon is nut in tlio jurisdiction of 
the issuing authority, the warrant must 
bo ‘backed’ by a magistrate of the place 
where ho actually is. A privatt^ person 
is entitled to A. anyone who commits 
a felony, or inflicts n dangerous wound on 
anyone, in his presence, anyone whom 
he has good cause to suspect of felony, or 
jmyono wdvoni he discovers committing 
certain offences spee-ially provided for by 
statute. The remedy for wrongful A. is 
an action for false imprisonment. 

Arrest of Judgment, see Judgment. 

Arrestment, Scottish legal term, is the 
process by which a creditor detains the i 
goods or oflects of the debtor in the hands I 
of a third party till ho is paid. It is 
divided into 2 kinds: (1) A. in security ! 
is used when a claim has not yet become 
enforceable, as at the commencement of 
the legal proceedings; (2) A. in execution 
is used following on a decree of the 


court, or on a registered document. A. 
merely retains the effects; the process of 
‘furthcoming' is necessary to realise on 
them. Such funds as are necessary for 
the sustaining of life are not liable to 
arrestment. 

Arretium, or Aretium, modem Arezzo 
(q.v.), one of the most important of the 
1‘2 cities of Etruria, especially famous for 
its red pottery. Interesting architectural 
excavations have been made; here also 
was discovered the celebrated bronze 
chimaera now at Florence. 

Arrhenius, Johan (1811-99), Swedish 
botanist and agriculturist, b. Klofdala, 
Sweden. He was a member of the 
Hcientiflc societies of Upsala and Stock¬ 
holm; sev. plants liave been named after 
him. 

Arrhenius, Svante (1859-1927), Swedish 
scientist, b, Upsala; studied and began 
to teach at Upsala Univ.; became a prof, 
of physics at Stockholm in 1891. He 
was awarded the Davy medal in 1902, the 
Nobel prize for chem. m 1903, and became 
a member of the Chemical Society in 
1898. His theory of electrolytic dissocia¬ 
tion is a valuable contribution to science. 
He investigated the influence of light 
pressure on minute particles and showed 
how it affected the tails of comets. His 
TeM-book of Electro'Chemisiry has been 
trans. from the (Jerman by McOrae. Ho 
pub. Destinies of the Stars (Eng. trans. by 
i^ies) in 1918, and the year before he d. 
he issued a revision of 2 of his earlier 
astronomical works. 

Arrhidaeus, or Aridaous (d. 317 BC), sou 
of Philip 11 of Macedonia and a court^an, 
was half-brother to Alexander the Great, 
and on his death in 323 nc was named his 
successor. Ho married Eurydice. grand¬ 
daughter of Philip’s elder brother, 
Perdiccas, and, being an imbecile, became 
the tool of his father-in-law’, his wife, then 
f>f Aiitipnter and Polysperchon. Ho and 
Eurydice were put to death by Olympias, 
mother of Alexander. 

Arrhythmia, medical term applied to 
iiTognlarity of the action of the heart-, 
manifesting itself in a lack of rhythm in 
the beat of the pulses, etc. 

Arria, wife of CnecinaPaetus, who, when 
her husband was implicated (ad 42) in the 
plot of Scribonianus against Claudius and 
condomnod to dcfith, resolvetl not to 
survive biin. After stabbing liersolf, she 
handed the dagger to lier husband with the 
words: ‘It does not hurt, Pactus.’ Her 
daughter A. was married to Thrasea 
Paetus, and wlien the latter was con¬ 
demned to death by Nero (ad 66) she 
would have Imitated her mother’s 
example, but was dissuaded by Paetus 
for the Bfiko of their children. She was 
banished. 

Arriaoa, see Guadalajaua. 

Arriaga, Manoel Jos6 de (1839-1917), 
Portuguese president and lawyer, b. 
Horta, Azores, of a distinguished family 
which was descended from Don Alfonso 
III of Castile. He bocamo the first 
president of the Portuguese rep. A. 
studied law at Coimbra Univ., and while 
there was disinherited by his father 
for his republican sympathies. Elected 
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deputy for Funchal ae a republican in Idgrislative assembly, and in 1862 was 
the parliament of 1882-4 and for Lisbon, made senator. , 

1890-2. Elected president 1911, defeat- Arris, in architecture, the sharp edge 
ing Bernardino Machado. Wrote essays produced by the intersection of 2 plane or 
on jurisprudence and political economy, curved surfaces. 

Arrianus, Flavius (c, ad 96-c. 175), Gk Arroba, sec METROLOOr. . 

historian and philosopher, b. Nicomediain Arrol, Sir William (1839-1913), head of 
Bithynia. In youth he was the friend and the firm of Wm A. & Co., engineers, wiio 
pupil of Epictetus (q.v.). Hadrian ap- constructed the Tuy and Forth Bndg^ 
pointed him Governor of Cappadocia, in and the Manchester Ship Canal under his 
which capacity he served from 131 to 137 direction. Represented S. Aj’rshire in 
and distinguished himself in a campaign Parliament, 1895-190G. ., , , 

against the Alani. He also spent much of Arromanohes, Harbour of, ai tmcial 
histime at Athens, where ho was Arohon in prefabricated harbour used in the early 
147-8. The latter years of his life were da 3 's of tlie Anglo-Ainer. invasion of 
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PIER AND PIERHEAD AT ARROMAXCHF.S 
The first traffic moving oft a completed pier, 18 June 1944. 


spent at Nicomedia, where he devoted 
himself to writing the following works: 
Moral Discourses and Enchiridion of 
Epictetus (od. from verbatim notes): 
Anabasis of Alexander', Jndica; Campaign 
against the Alani (a fragment); Deri plus of 
the Euxine; Cynegetievs; and the Tactica, 
sometimes attributed to Aelian. Eee 
A. G. Roos, Flavii Arriani quae exstant 
omnia (2 vols.), 1907-28. There is also a 
text with trans. by E. I. Robson (Loeb 
Library, 2 vols.), 1921-33. 

Arriere Ban, feudal summons to freemen 
to follow their sovereign to the field with 
vassals, provender, etc. 

Arrighi, Lodovioo degli, see Vicentino. 

Arrighi, Toussaint, Duke of Padua 
(1778-1853), Corsican general, b. Corto, 
in Corsica, and d. Paris. He distinguished 
himself in the Egyptian campaign, and in 
1809 was made general and Duke of 
Padua. He also took a leading part in the 
battle of Leipzig, 1813, and in the cam¬ 
paign of France, 1814. In 1849 he was 
appointed deputy for Corsica at the 


Normandy in 1944. W ithout this liur- 
bour it would have been neeessaiy to 
storm Cherbourg or Le Havre, but great 
difficulties would iiave been experienced 
in attempting to r(M)ccupy tiiose ports, 
for the Germans, even liad they b(*cn ex¬ 
pelled, would have wrecked* the port 
iiistallatioiiB, and tlie subsequent develop¬ 
ment of the battle of Normandy' might 
have been very different {see Wehter.n 
Front in Second World War). The 
specialised civil engineering knowledge 
and experience essential to such an under¬ 
taking were first ar^quired in 1941-2 iTi 
constructing military ports in Scotlnml 
to supplement Brit, civil ports and in 
planning port extensions in the Middle 
E. to offset the closing of the Medi¬ 
terranean. At this time, too, special 
craft were developed, and am- 
pliibious trucks for unloading stores. But 
m 1942 the Directorate of J’orts and 
Inland Winter Transport, which supervised 
these developments, was asked to produce 
piers a rnilo long to extend from shore 
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to water deep oaouirh for ooaBters to Ho 
alou^ide; at the same time the piers 
would have to be strongr euouirh to take 
tbe heaviest weapons and capable of being 
put together in a few days and of riding 
out summer storms. Tliis meant an 
entirely new design for the spans and the 
pontoons of standard Royal Engineers^ 
floating bridging equipment. The proto¬ 
type was constructed on a Scottish beach 
early in 1943, and testa showed that 6 
spans mounted on floats or about 500 ft 
of the floating bridge could bo towed in the 
open sea in any weather up to a given wind 
force, and that tlie unit would be complete 
In itself and ready for joining up. Sev. 
pierhead pontoons <-ould bo assembled 
together in various ways according to the 
purpose in view—in line to form a wiiarf, 
in extension of the pier to form a jetty, or 
by combining both forms. Mooring the 
floating bridge was effeetod by tlie ‘kite' 
anciior with a great holding pow«3r, and so 
designed as to allow each pontoon to be 
moored fore and aft in min. The 
arrangement of the connection of the 
bridge girders witii the pontoon saddles 
gave sumcient play for lateral and vertical 
movement between the spans of the 
pontoon. Many types of breakwater 
were considered in the effort to find one 
that would not break itself or its moorings, 
but, for really rough wejithcr, the only 
immediate nlternatiro was lines of 
blockships. These, however, were only 
effective in up to 1 fathom of water, and 
the pierheads had to have 3 fathoms. 
Hence it was necessary to have some kind 
of c-aisson for the bulk of the breakwaters. 
Six miles of breakw’ater were required, 
and dry-dock facilities round the Brit, 
coast were much strained by the labour of 
eonstructing the caissons, which were all 
al»out 200 ft long and in 0 heights varying 
from 60 ft down to 25 ft, with dead weights 
from 7000 tons to 1700 tons each; but the 
large size constituted tiie greater part of 
the breakwater. To increase structural 
strength the units had c’ross walls and a 
<ientr^ longitudinal w'atertight bulkhead, 
thus forming cells on each side of the bulk¬ 
head. Flooding valves of varying sizes 
were allocated to the watertight compart¬ 
ments, and when all the valves were open 
the sinking times at A. varied from 5 min, 
to 20 min. fvccording to the dei)th of the 
water and other factors. 

Bispatch of the equipment across the 
r’hannel began on the evening of D-Day 
(0 .Tune 1944), and by 10 June the harbour 
construction at A. was proceeding well. 
Hut 12 days after D-Day a storm of uu- 
preeedonted force for June sprang up and 
held for sev. days. On tlie side W. of 
A., where the Americans were establishing 
their harbour, great damage was done. 
Hut at A. the damage was not nearly so 
vital, and after the storm it was soon 
brought up to full effl('iency as a port. A. 
funclioned as a harbour in every sense of 
tlie word, and its name will bo reniombered 
in tlie hist, botli of civil engineering and 
of the world’s x)ort8. Sre .Sir Hruce G. 
White, ‘The Harbour of AiTomaiiches,* 
in the Oversea^i Knginver, Oct. 1945. and 
Sir F, Morgan, OveHurc io Orerlord, 1950. 


ArrondiMamant, name of the largest 
sub-div. of the Ft* dept. It is composed 
of cantons, which are divided Into ooms. 
Each A. has a sub-prefect and council to 
manage its affairs. 

Arroo, or Arru, see Aru. 

Arrow, see Abohbry. 

Arrowgrass, or Triglochin palusiris and 
T. maritimum* is a plant of the family 
Juncaginaceao, occurring in Britain. The 
former species is common in marshes and 
pools, while the latter grows in salt-water 
marshes. 

Arrowhead, or SaoUtaria aagittifolia, is a 
species of the family Alisinata<;eae and 
genus SaoUtaria ; it is a native of Europe. 
It is a w’ater-plant, only the arrow-shaped 
leaves and the flowers appearing above 
the surface. There are also leaves below 
the water, and these are very thin and 
ribbon-like: the root is a rhizome. 

Arrowrook Dam, dam 350 ft high, 1150 
ft long, on the Boise R., Idaho, U.S.A. 
It was constructed by the Bureau of 
Reclamation, a bodj^ estab. by Act of 
(-ongress, 1902. It forms Arrowrock 
Reservoir (capacity 286,500 ac.-ft), used 
to irrigate c. 170,000 ac. 

Arrowroot, farinaceous substance pre¬ 
pared from the roots or tubers of various 
plants: Maranta arnndinarea* Curcuma 
angustifolia, and Tacca leontopetaloides, 
the E. Indian A,; Arum maculaium, the 
Portland A. Ground down, strained care¬ 
fully, and dried in the sun, the preparation 
forms a valuable and easily digested food; 
it is often adulterated with potato starch. 
The S. Amer. Indians used to apply 
the roots of a plant confounded with 
Maranta as an antidote to the effect of 
poisoned arrows—hence the name. 

Arrowsmith, Aaron (1750-1823), dis¬ 
tinguished cartographer, b. Winston, co. 
Durham. He came up to London, and by 
1790 had founded a great map-making 
business, raising the execution of maps to 
a pitch of excellence never before att^iined. 

Arrowsmith, Edmund (1585-1628), b. 
Haydtick, near .St Helens, and educ. 
Douai. Ordained priest in 1612, he 
pursued his missionary labours in his 
native co. from 1613 to 1628, being 
received into the Society of Jesus in 1623. 
Twice apprehended for his faith, he was 
found guilty of treason in 1628 and 
accordingly sentenced to be hanged, 
drawn, and quartered. 

Arrowsmith, John (1790-1873), nephew' 
of the elder Aaron A., to whose business 
he succeeded. His first i>ub., In 1834, was 
the well-knowm London Atlas* Helped to 
found the Royal Geographical Society in 
1830. He received a gold medal in 1863 
for his services to geographical science. 

Arroyo Molinos, Sp. vil. in the prov. of 
Ciicei'es, the scene of a victory of Viscount 
Hill (q.v.) over the French in 1811 during 
the Peninsular War (q.v.). 

Ars Poetioa, or the Epistle to the Pisos, 
is one of the finest of the poems of Horace. 
Tile date of it is uncertain, though it 
appeared before the poet’s death in 8 BC. 
The title of the Art of Poetry for the 
Epistle to the IHsos is as old as Quintilian, 
but it is now agreed that it was not in¬ 
tended for a complete theory of the poetic 
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art. It is conjectured with great proba¬ 
bility that it was Intended to dissuade 
one of the younger Plsos from devoting 
himself to poetry, for w’hich lie liad little 
genius, or at least to suggest the difficulties 
of attaining to perfection. 

The poem is a discussion of dramatic 
poetry, largely based on (ik text-books, 
but full of Horace’s own experience and 
of his own good sense. Young aspirants 
to poetical fame regularly began with 
tragedies, and Horace, accepting this as 
an actual fact, discusses the rules of 
tragedy with as much gravity as if he 
were dealing with some really living and 
national form of poetry. This discursive 
and fragmentary poem was taken in Inter 
ages as an authoritative treatise; and the 
views expressed by Horace on a form of 
poetical art with which ho had little 
acquaintance had. at the revival of litera¬ 
ture, and even down to the last cent., 
an Immense influence over the structure 
and develojiment of the drama. Just as 
modern comedy bused itself on imitation 
of Plautus and Terence, and as the earliest 
attempts at tragedy followed in the steps 
of Seneca, so in the theory of both 
Horace, and not the (>i*eoks, was the 
leading influence. See Horace. 

Anaces, Persian name occurring on 
Persian seal. A. I was the founder of 
the Parthian dyniisty, and of the dynasty 
of the Arsacides which fl. in the 3rd cent. 
Bc. About 250 ho raised the standard of 
revolt against the nile of the Sebmcidtie, 
and, having succeeded in (miancipating 
his couiitr^TTKJn, was elected king. 
Reigned for 2 years. All I’arthian kings 
officially bore the name A. 

Arsaoidae, dynasty of Parthian kings 
from its founder Arsaces (q.v.), who 
wrested a kingdom for himself from 
Heleucid Antiochus II about 250 no. The 
greatest kings wer-o Mithridates and 
Tiridatos. The Arsaeidean empire was 
overthrown in ad 226 by Ardashir, 
founder of the Sassanid empire. 

Arsamas, see Arzamas. 

Arsenal. The name appears in liomanie 
languages under various forms, and is of 
Arabic origin; It. arzanalfy Sp. arsenals 
Arabic dar aQ^i^icVah, meaning a house of 
trade or manuf. The word has been 
adopted to imply (1) a public estab. where 
arms and equipment are manuf.; and (2) 
a repository or magazine of arms and 
military stores of all kinds, both for land 
and sea service. An A. of the premier 
or first class includes gun and carriage 
factories, laboratory, ammunition and 
small-arms factories, powder factory, 
and specious storehouses. In an A. 
of the second class the factories are 
replaced by workshops. As an A. is a 
source of supply during war, groat care is 
taken to erect it in a suitable position. 
A.8 of the first class should be situated at 
the base of operations, secure from attack, 
at a safe distance from the frontier. 

The prin. A.s in Groat Britain are 
the Royal A., Woolwich, and Chatham, 
Hheemoss, Portsmouth, and Plymouth A.s. 
Gov. foundries are at Woolwich and small- 
arms factories at Enfield. Malta and 
Gibraltar are the chief overseas A.s. 


The sub-diva, of branches In a large A. 
ore: (1) storekeeping; (2) construction; 
(3) administration. Under (1) are the 
armoury, the ordnance dept, and the maga¬ 
zines. Under (2) come ammunition, 
laboratories, and firearms of all descrip¬ 
tions, and imder (3) clerical work and its 
officials. 

The chief continental naval A.s are: 
Franccy Cherbourg, Brest, Toulon, Bor¬ 
deaux; Germany (before 1939), Kiel, and 
the inland factory at Essen; /hissin, 
Kronstadt, Leningrad, Sebastopol; Jinly 
(before 1939), Naples, Spezia, Genoa, 
Venice; Sfyain^ Cartagena, Cadiz, Barce¬ 
lona; Portugal, Lisbon. For Amor. A.s 
see United States, Arsenal*}. 

Arsenic, chemical element (symbol 
As, atomic number 33, atomic weight 
74-91) which is gcuernlly looked upon as 
a semi-motal, connecting, with antimony 
and bismuth, the great diy. of non-metals 
with that of metals. The term is often 
applied to the white oxide of A. (Ab 40 «) 
which is the most important compound 
commercially. 

The eloinent occurs in very small 
quantity in nature; it is more usually 
found as tlie Irioxidc in arsenolite, us the 
sulphide in orpiment and realgar, or as 
a compound with iron, cohalt, etc., as in 
araenU‘.al iron and mispickel or arstmicul 
pyrites, FeSAs. The metallic A. of com¬ 
merce is chiefly pix*pared by strongly 
heating mispickel in earthenware retorts 
from W'hich the air is excluded, when most 
of the A. sublimes, together wdth a little 
sulphur. I'lie enido mctul is sometimes 
used as a poison for flies, and as a con¬ 
stituent of lead shot, a small quantity of 
A. hardening the l»Mui and facilitating the 
formation of the spherical globules. The 
pui’e metal may be obtained from the 
white oxide by heating it with carbon in 
the absence of air, which may bo ofTected 
by <*overing the oxide in a narrow test- 
tube with dry i)ow'dcred charcoal, and 
nearly covering the mouth of the tube 
with the finger w-beri heating. The A. 
sublimes on the cool i){irt of tho tube as 
a dark grey p(>w-der. 

A. has a sp. gr. of about 5-7 find a 
speciftc beat of -083. It crystallises in 
rhonibohedra, and rapidly vaporises at 
temps, above 100' C. The density of the 
vapour is 150 (II -- 1), so that the gaaeons 
molecule of the element must bo looked 
upon as including 4 atoms. 

Tho chief compounds of A. are the hy¬ 
dride, AsHa, thearseniousoxide, A 8 *Oe, A. 
oxide, AR 4 O 10 . the disulphide, Ab,S,, the 
trisulphide, AsaS,, the trichloride, tn- 
brornide, tri-iodide, and triflnoride (AsCL. 
AsBra, etc.). Arsenious oxide is forme<l 
when arsenical ores are remsted in air; 
it is sublimated as a white powder. A. 
oxide is produced when tho lower oxide 
is heated with nitric acid. ’J’ho 2 oxides 
are the anhydrides of tho 2 acids, ar- 
^nious acid and A. acid, which may 
be distinguished by the colours of their 
silver salts; tho addition of ammonia- 
silver nitrate producing a canary-yellow’ 
precipitate of the arsenious salt or 
arsenite, and a brick-red precipitates of 
the A. salt or arsenate. 
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As the A. compounds are extremely 
poisonous, it is of great importance that 
efficient tests of their presence should bo 
known. Organic matter should first bo 
expelled by digesting with hydrochloric 
acid and potassium chlorate, chlorine 
being driven off by boiling. The A. is 
tlicn precipitated as u sulphite, wliich is 
dried, mixed with potassium cyanide, and 
heated. The A. is then deposited as a 
black sublimate, wliich is converted into 
arsenious oxide if heated in air. Tlie 
oxide may be recognised by the jiroduc- 
tion of a yellow precipitate with ammonia- 
silver nitrate solution, or by a precipi¬ 
tate of ►Scheele’s green with ammoiiiacal 
copper sulphate. Heinsoh’s test consists 
of boiling a strip of copper foil in the 
given solution with the addition of hydro- 
I'hloric aedd: if A. is iiresent it is de¬ 
posited on tlie copjier and may be recog¬ 
nised as in the previous tost. Marsh’s 
U'st depends on the production of the 
hydride Asila. An apparattis for the 
preparatifm of hydrogen is fitted with a 
narrow jet, at which the hydrogen is 
lighted. If a piece of porcelain be held 
in the damo no stain is produced if the 
inat(Tials used for tlie production of 
hydrogen are free from A. The solution 
to be tested is poured into the hydrogen- 
generating apparatus; if A. is present the 
liame Jissuinea a lavender tint and a black 
stain is produced on the porcelain, 'rhe 
(lutzeit test also depends on tlie formation 
of A 8 H 3 , which may be detected by silver 
nitrate pajier (a black precipitate of 
metallic silver being formed) or by mor- 
curi<; chloride or bromide paper (a yellow 
stain being formed). 

In medicine arsenious oxide is used as 
an alterative and tonic in doses of from 
l-OUth to 1-15th gr. The most fre¬ 
quently used preparation is that kuown as 
Fowler’s solution, which comprises arseni¬ 
ous oxide and potassium carbonate, 
togeUicr with a small quantity of com¬ 
pound tincture of lavender. This is 
udininisUm'd in doses of 2 minims, greatly 
diluted, and gradually increased to 8 
minims. In small doses it acts as a 
stomachic and is valuable in gastric 
neuralgia and in tlie vomiting of chronic 
alcoholism. In larger doses it mrts as 
a nerve toiii('., entering the blood by 
absorption. I’sed externally it is a 
powerful caustic, and its use has boon 
jidvo('ated in cancer, lupus, and epi¬ 
thelioma. Lajgc doses of A. prepara¬ 
tions produce a burning sensation in the 
throat, stomach, and abdomen, followed 
by V'^oiniliiig, diarrhoea, cramps, ex- 
liaustioii, and collapse. Symptoms of 
arsenituil poisoning are frequently ob- 
servt^d in those working wdth arsenical 
lugnientfl, or in tlioso living in rooms 
where arsenical pigments have been used 
in the preparation of the wall-paper. In 
recent years widespread poisoning 
cuinsed by the presence of A. in a supply 
of invert sugar used in the brewiug of 
beer. By commencing witli small doses 
and gradually inci'easlng the quantity, a 
certain degree of tolerance is acquired, as 
in the case of the A. eaters of Styria, who 
have been known to swallow more than 


6 times the minimum fatal dose with no 
untoward results. 

The stomach pump or emetics are to be 
used in the treatment of arsenical poison¬ 
ing. Largo doses of castor oil are essential 
to clear out the intestinal tract to pre¬ 
vent roabsorption. A good antidote is 
provided by freshly prepared peroxide 
of iron, produced by adding soda or 
ammonia to the tincture of iron. 

Arsenical Pyrites, sec Mispickel. 

Arsenius, St (354-^450), probably of 
Rom. extraction. Renowned for bis 
knowledge of Gk and Rom. literature. 
Theodosius the Great appointed him as 
tutor to the princes Arcadius and Honor- 
ius. Afterwards lived a secluded life in 
an klgyptian monastery at Scete, and d. 
at Memphis. His feast is kept by the 
Rom. Gatholic Church on 19 July, and by 
the Orthodox on 8 May. 

Arsenius Autorianus (d. 1273), patriarch 
of Constantinople. Educ. at a monastery 
in Nicaca, of which he became abbot. 
Retired as a solitary to a Bithyniaii 
moniistery. Became patriarch of Nicaea 
Ai> 1255. Excommunicated Emperor 
Michael for blinding John, bis w^ard, tlie 
rightful heir to the throne, and was 
banished to Procoiinesus, where ho d. 1273. 
The new patriarch, Josephus, absolved 
the emperor, and the quarrel between the 
Josephists and Arseni tea caused the 
Arseniau schism, which lasted uiitU 1315. 

Arsid, It. tn in Voneto (q.v.), 22 m. 
SW. of Belluno ((pv.). Pop. 2000. 

ArsinoU: 1. Daughter of Lysimachua, 
King of Thrnfie, and lirst wife of Ptolemy 
II iniiJadelphus (285-247 Bc). Banished 
to Coptos for conspiring against her 
husband. Her son afterwards became 
king under the title of Euergetes. 

2. (316-269 BC) Daughter of l^lomy I 
and Berenice I; married Lysimachus, 
King of 3’lirace. Murdered her stepson, 
Agnthoclcs, in order to secure the succes¬ 
sion. Ptolemy Keraunos then murdered 
Lysimachus and married A., but mur¬ 
dered her son by Lysimac-h^is. She then 
lied to Samothrace, and afterwards 
married her brother Ptolemy II, ousting 
( 1 ), and asaumiiig the name of Phila- 
delphus, ‘loving her brother.* He had 
her deified, and built the temple of 
ArslnoO-Aphrodite at Alexandria. 

3. Sister and wife of I'tolomy IV, with 
wliom she defeated Antiochus at Raphia 
(217 no), and mother of Ptolemy V. She 
was murdered in 203 bc. 

4. {d. 41 BC) Youngest daughter of 
Ptolemy XI and sister of the famous 
Cleopatra. During Caesar’s attack on 
Alexandria the inhab. recognised her as 
their queen. After Caesar’s victory she 
was allowed to return to Alexandria. She 
was put to death at Miletus after the battle 
of I’hilippi by order of Mark Antony and 
at her sister’s request. 

Arsinoe, name given to various tns and 
vils. founded in Ptolemaic times, and 
mostly named after Arslno© II PhUa- 
delphus, the wife of Ptolemy II. They 
inoiudo two vils. in the Fayum and a miU- 
t^iry station near the S. end of the Red 
Sea. The Fayum was called ArsinoitSs 
after the same queen. 
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Arsinoitherium. enormous fossil ungu- have always boon tavouruble to the pro¬ 


late mammal discovered by Beadnell in 
the lower Oligrocene of Egrypt, It re¬ 
sembled a rhinoceros in appearance and 
was herbivorous. Its brain was small, 
and the head massive, boiiring two huffo 
pail’s of horns. 

Arsis and Thesis (Gk ‘lifting and sotting: 
down’). Arsis is that part of a poetical 
foot on W'hicli the stress of the voice falls, 
t he rest of the foot being: called the Thesis. 
According: to orUfinal Gk usagro. Arsis 
denoted the raising of the hand or foot in 
dancing, thus denoting the accented part 
of the metrical foot, and Thesis denoted 
the fall of the foot, and thus the un¬ 
accented part of the prosodial foot. 

Arsmetrik, old term for arithmetic in 
Chaucer’s English. 

Arson (Eat. ardrre, to burn), malicious 
burning of a dwelling-house or outhouse 
of another. Under Rom. civil law it was 
punishable by death. In anct laws of 
England it was known under the term 
boernet. Under the Saxons it was punish¬ 
able by death, and still remained a capital 
crime on the consolidation of the law^a in 
1827 and 1837. The Eng. law’ concerning 
A. was repealed and replaced by the 
Malicious Damage Act in 1861. By this 
Act A. w'as punishable by imprisonment 
for life or minor degrees of punishment. 
By the common law of A. it is required 
that some i)art of the house or other 
building be actually burnt. An attempt 
or intention does not constitute the 
offence, but the burning of any part, how¬ 
ever trifling, is suffleient to complete 
the offence. If an^' peraon bo in the house 
at the time of burning it is a capital offoncie. 

Under the Malicious Damage Act of 
1861 persons setting Are to any place of 
divine worship, dwelling-house, farm¬ 
house, factory, outhouse, or public build¬ 
ing, or sotting fire to any place with 
intent to defraud any person, are liable 
to be sentenced to imprisonment for life 
of for any term not less than 3 years. 
Setting Are to crops is punishable by im¬ 
prisonment for not more than 14 ytnxrs. 

In Scotland A. is known under the term 
w'ilful fire-raising. 

Art. The term art, in the most general 
sense, may bo defined as the skilled 
exercise of hmnan fac’ultiea. It would be 
justifiable to say that there is an A. in 
many different things that human beings 
do, or cun do: e.g. one can speak of tlic 
‘A. of jumsehold management’ or oven 
the ‘A. of war’ as well as the ‘A. of 
painting,’ etc. Thus, under the heading 
art, the anct CUiinese included ritual, 
music, archcry, charioteering, and calli¬ 
graphy. 

The ‘ doing of a thing’ is essential to this 
definition, distinguishing A. from the 
pursuit of knowledge, as in science and 
philosophy, the ‘knowing of a thing.’ 
Tliifl rightly suggests that art is closely 
connected with craft, though they are not 
identical. There is indeed a second 
definition, ‘all that which is not done by 
man in the way of utility,’ in other words 
all that ho does in the way of luxury, 
pleasure, or from a spiritual need, J*ros- 
perous periods, it has been pointed out. 


duotion of ^at A., though the urge may 
exist even in adverse conditions. 

If we go back to the first gllnunerings of 
A. for a clue to the impulses that gentM - 
ated it, there is evideiuie to show’ that it 
was always thought serviceable to man. 
The cave paintings of the European Stone 
Age, possibly dating back to r. 30,0()() nc 
{see articles on Rkk-Histoky ; DoitDoaNF.; 
Lascaux), were not produced merely to 
ornament a cave wall, but show’ a rudi¬ 
mentary connection between A. and 
I’eligion. They were a form of magu*, 
assumed to give a hunting folk power over 
their quarry. The artists frequently de¬ 
picted the animals that provide food as 
transfixed by arrows. They liad sf) little 
regard for aosthetie efl’oct that the iriniges 
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of bison and deer are superimpostal, one 
over another. I'he paintings in any ease 
must have been excx’Utcd by artificial light, 
and it is hard to suppose tlint such toil for 
meagre spectacular result would have been 
undertaken with mere decorative intcuit. 
It has further been computed that the 
various phases of A. devoted to tcachwu 
occupy periods amounting to 10 tirn(^s as 
many cents, as do tlioae concerned with 
pleasing. The figures in Egyptian and 
Assyrian processions are mere symbols a 
part of ceremonial or contemi>orary liist. 
The beginnings of Christian A. show again 
tlie use of 6ymlK>li<’! figures for the sanu^ 
didactic puri»ose. Euxury and div’crsioii 
were clea-rly not the impulse of these 
manifestations, and yet it is impossible tr> 
deny that aesthetic idctis wore in tlie 
minds of their authors. Granting tiiat 
these pictured forms did teach, they must 
have done so by impressing the spectator. 

The principles of aesthetics have become 
so much an essential part of all con8i<li*ra- 
tions of A. matters that it is feeling more? 
often than doing w’hich is implied now’ by 
the word art. ‘So-and-so may bo a clever 
painter, but he is no artist* is a remark 
one often hears. It derogates the par¬ 
ticular iiainter’s work to an early defini¬ 
tion of A. when the A.s were the trades, 
the tradesmen Ixilng artisans. But fooling 
alone no more fills the definition of A. 
than does manual skill alone. A. is only 
com]>letely expressed w’hen material is 
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re*lormed, re-created, re-fused by what 
R. h. Stevenson called *the ardour of the 
blood’ and what is known as the divine 
afflattis. The actual re-formntion of the 
stone, metal, or pigment may fall short of 
the workman’s ideal; but if it Ivave realisa¬ 
tion enougii to frame and hand on the 
author’s message, to show eloriucntly and 
ai>i)calingly that for which tlio mind and 
the tumrt of tiio author could find no other 
utterance, then that work is a work of A. 

This ‘message,’ ‘voice,’ ‘mood’ of the 
work of A. was hold by tlie classic mind 
to characterise everything under the aegis 
of the miises (of wiiieh music, was once 
th(‘ adjective or generic term). Thus 
fiiUHie, poetry, and the drama depend 
also upon A. for their perfection. The 
(ireeks, in fact, despite tlieir eminence in 
8cnli)ture, included no n'ju'eseiitative of 
tlio visual A.s among their ‘imisos nine,’ 
'J’lie industrial A.s may more or less 
amenahle to an exercise of taste making 
for luxury and diversion. Hence it is 
that whilst a farrier is not expected to 
make horse-shoes except in the approved 
way, the hlaeksmith W’orking at tiie same 
forgo may make a gate that one day 
might flnd its way into a museum of 
objects of A. Farriery therefon* is not iin 
A., hut smiiliing perchance may be. 

’to avoid confusion between all sjieli 
industries possibly amenable to the 
artistic^ sense on the one hand, and the 
higher activities on the other, wherein 
material is worked, changed, or put to¬ 
gether, not for a utilitarian purpose, hut 
solely to form a medium for the author’s 
emotion, the latter havt^ Ixum called by the 
name of the Fine Arts ((j.v.). This term 
is held to cover architectuiv, painting, and 
sculpture, but It does not extend, in 
corn moil parlance, to music (u* lcttei*s. 
Possibly the difference at the root of tliis 
anomaly in nomenclature is that, music and 
poetry (ixist in tlu* abstract, and painting 
and sculpture in the concrete. That. 
Iiowever, would not prove that the former 
are any less tine jis A.s than the latter. 
The ‘A. of architecture,’ as a term, also 
offers a little difficult y, for whilst in its 
highest fligiits architecture may answer 
every requirement of a tine A., it is in its 
dual (diaracter almost always concerned 
with the immediate wants of life, which 
fact is enough to put it (uitside one defini¬ 
tion of A. at least. Macaulay declared it 
was half a science, and others have decreed 
it to l»e mort^ seieiu^e than A. On the 
other hand, it is often regarded as the 
oldest and greatest of the fine A.s, for the 
it'ason tJiat painting and scnlpture ai’C 
subsidiary to the buildings they adorn. 
Hut that is as much ns to say tliat the ring 
is more worthy than the engraved gem It 
holds; and as for priority, we know tliat 
th(“ graphic A.s were ffourislung before 
nu'Ti began to build. 

W'e are led to the conclusion that ])rob- 
^^hly the T>ttrt of architecture that is flue 
A. is in reality a variety of sculpture, for 
it works in .‘1 dimoiLsions; its beauty 
and effect are due to design and propor¬ 
tion, and its surfacje markings count in 
t Ije (omplett* effect. Those are conditions 
whi( h otherwise sculpture alone fulfils. 


Sculpture and painting remoin with a 
sHinding against which there seems to be 
nothing to urge, and the popular idea of 
what fine A. signifies would appear to 
confirai this standing, though more than 
ever do the conditions of their pursuit 
to-day prove them dependent upon the 
margin that a strenuous age can spare for 
luxury. 

All forms of graphic and plastic A. are 
admitted under the generic names of 
painting and scailptnre, and can be broadly 
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winoj:p victoky of kamothrack 
tireek sculpture in the Louvre, l^aris. 


divided as natvraliMic and decorative. 
This div. is often no more than one of 
point of view, for it is obvious that the 
Parthenon frieze w'os both, as were the 
pictures of the Venetian masters. 'Ihe 
various sub-divs. of fine A., such ns the 
idealistic, the realistie., the literary, and 
so forth, are necessary to lucid cuiticlsm. 
but they do not affect the question of A., 
for which all ore mediums. The latest 
developments of naturalistic A. havc^ 
rather forsaken the literary or story¬ 
telling phase, even in book illustration, 
wdiich is now’ more decorative tlian 
naturalistic in its best forms. But 
literary’ A. will always make a strong 
appeal to the popular mind, w’hieh natur¬ 
ally thinks first of auecdotc, being more 
alive to the joys and w’oes of life than 
to the finer-drawn sensations of A. for 
A.’s sake felt by critics. 

The terms idealistu' and renlistie are 
used in criticism to signifj'^ 2 opposite 
methods of approach on tiie part of the 
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artist. The idealist is one who grives 
form to incidents and scenes that were 
irenerated partly or wholly in his own 
mind. Ho may, and usually does, pret 
the germ of his subject from something 
seen, but the materifd is gestated, so to 
speak, and the result appears with more 
generalisation and psychologi(‘al import 
than its actual prototype posseKHod. The 
realist, on the other hand, labours to give 
a likeness of things as they are: shtuving 
a sincere desire for truth, his efforts may 
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MKUci:iiY, on TiiK Lirrijo idol 
A bronze antique in the Arclmcological 
Museum, Florence. 


have a high quality ns A. Turner 
presents an idealised view of nature 
whereas Constai)lc approaches it In a 
realistic mood. The It. and Duteh schools 
of painting show the contrast forcibly. 
Sculpture offers Plieidlas and Donatello 
respectively. But the case cannot be left 
so simply stated, because the 2 phases are, 
in a manner, combined in the finest works 
of A. It is evident that tlie idealist is 
really more in need of knowledge born of 
observation and study than Is the realist, 
since the former does not oblige himself to 
copy from nature; and were he, moreover, 
not realist enough to carry conviction, his 
idealism would be but futile and meaning¬ 
less, The more thoroughly a Turner 
could know the realities of sunsets and 
thunderstorms, the more mtignifleont or 


appalling could he render them by Inven¬ 
tion. It is the power of communicating 
the spiritual or romantic force of things 
to the spectator that constitutes idealism 
in A. The realist also might imagine 
scenes, but he would present them in such 
a way tliat they might l)o mistaken for 
topographical records. They might be 
beautiful examples of fine A., but they 
would not be ideal. Fine A. must inter¬ 
pret, however, and inasmuch us the spirit 
stirs more deejily than the letter, tlu^ 
idealist is in a hotter position than tlje 
imlist to set up that correspoiHlenec of 
feeling between artist and beholder which 
fine A. demands. 

Of decorative A. the groat mass finds 
expression in the crafts and industi inl A.s. 
Much of it takes the form of vnuiment. 
But mural painting and stained glass 
belong legitimately to the fine A.s when 
they rise above tl»e level of commercial 
mediocrity {see Mukal J>i:couation ; 
Fresco; Stained Olash). Itecent years 
have wdtneased an increasing moveiiuMit 
against naturalism, as being a phase 
antagonistic to the idea of the space 
decorated. The idea of tliis space, it is 
held, should not be forfeite<l to pictorial 
ideas. In tlio belief that such mattcj-s 
as linear and aerial perspwtive, round 
jnodelling, natural action, modulated 
c(»lour, and other characteristics of 
realism prevent the W'all upon wlii(*li 
they aiq>ear from looking like a wall, 
modern decorative artists liave adoi>ted 
archaisms as a saf(‘guard against tin* 
naturalistic view <d things. Tlie great 
decorative pfdnters. .Michelangedo, Verojj- 
ese, Huhens, ami otljcrs, strove, on tlic 
otlier hand, to eliniinat(^ thci idea of tl»e 
w'all, and to that (‘iid represented starry 
heavens in (teilirigs, columns, and openings 
in wall spae(‘s, and gave to figures a i)er- 
spcctive view' from the fioor. I'or the 
most part decorative .\. shows signs of free 
grow'tli only in sporadic^ efforts to burst the 
bonds of its convent ions. 

An altog(5ther different view'-point is, 
liow'ever, ]M>Hsible—mnnely. that w'hicli 
regards both the idealistie and tl»e 
reaiista* ai>proaches ns belonging to tiie 
eategory of naturalistic A., and thei'c- 
ff>re as opposed to anot iier coneeption of 
A. which stresses its abstract (iiialities; 
that is to say, the qualities which con- 
stituU!! design apart altt)gether from its 
relation to nature or the natural objects 
which it may ropi'esent. I'rorn that point 
of view the formalised lion so frequently 
represented in anct sculpture is better A . 
than LaiidHoor's lions on the Nelson Monu¬ 
ment, and tljo Italians of th(^ Benaissanc<*. 
generally speaking, are better designers 
than the Flem. or Ger. artists of the 
period. Of recent years distinction 
between the naturalistic or represonta* 
tional and the purely aesthetic or abstract 
qualities of A. has become more and more 
emphatic, leading eviuitually to designs in 
sculpture and painting which show no or 
only a barely disraTuiblo relation to nature 
or natural objects. Sec also AKSTitE'rif'B; 
A kciiitec.tltrf, ; 1) josKJ N; Drawing ; 
PAINTINC} ; SCITLI»TITRE. 

The hist, of A. shows that it is not an 
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isolated phenomenon, but Is bound up 
with the l^t. of oiyilisation. What is 
known as ‘primitive’ A. is not necessarily 
(jrude or ill-formed but the product of a 
certain type of early culture. The 
naturalism and vigour of cave A. is 
astonishing, though it belonged to a primi¬ 
tive society. In comparatively recent 
times the same wonderful power of animal 
drawing appears in the A. of the African 
Bushman {see Bushman). We may go 
back to c. 4000 nc to find pottery with 
patterns that consciously emphasise the 
form and point to a pleasure in the craft, 
a refinement in the ffishioning of tools. 
Among existing peoples witli a primitive 
economy, l^olynosians, Australian abori¬ 
gines, oiN at a somewhat different level, the 
Pu<5blo Indians, the same feeling for orna¬ 
ment and pattern exists. (See also Cave 
Art; see L. Adam, Primitive Art, 1949. 

The connection between A., i*cIigion, 
and gov. develo])H in the early civilisations 
with orgtinised city life. A. was an effort 
on the one hand to convey the power and 
magnificence of authority; and on the 
other to give visible shape and abode to 
the mysterious powers of the universe. 
Temi)le and palace were jointly the focus 
of the artist’s activity. The dolmens and 
(Tomleclis of the Neolitliicj and Bronze 
Ages {see Stone Aok; Bronze Age; 
Megalith Culture; Avebury; Stone¬ 
henge) point to the dawn of temple archi- 
tect\iro, imi)ro8slvely perfected in Meso¬ 
potamia, Egypt, and, much later, iu 
Mexi(‘-o {sec Babylon; Absyria; Ur; 
Egypt, HisUrry) Mkxkx», Archaeological 
Research). The vast halls of Egypt with 
many columns, some of which were 70 ft 
high, were covered with coloured reliefs 
and held colossal statues ‘in the round.’ 
The advanced civilisation of Crete {see 
Crete and Ae(jean (!in'ili«ation) yielded 
to the excjavations of Sir Arthur Evans the 
vast palace of Minos, with paintings and 
sculpture of remarkable force and vivid¬ 
ness. It is easy to understand why sculp¬ 
ture flourished in these early clvillsa-tioiis 
and why tlie representation of human 
beings became its main aspect. It gave a 
permanent rt‘,cord of success: of an Assyrian 
king triumphant in the lion hunt, mus¬ 
cular and invincible, of an Egyptian 
Pharaoh uniformly successful In battle. 

It also crystallised the idea of divinity. 

A god was a superior man, or alternatively 
a man with the added attributes of the 
animal creation. The need for working 
strictly to the requirements of ruler and 
priesthood accounts for the conventions 
governing A. in this anct world. Only at 
rare intervals did it attain freedom or 
attempt to experiment (os in the reign of 
Akhnaton). It was the free mind of the 
Creek that produced the conception of A. 
that has had a lasting effect on Europe 
(«<!« Greece, Greek Art). It was idealistic 
in its attempt to conceive the perfect type 
of human being, and realistic in, for tho 
first time, conveying what the human 
body w’as really like. By c. 460 bc Gk 
genius, in the persons of Pheidias, Poly¬ 
clitus, and Myron, had risen to the high 
level evidenced by the frieze of the 
I'arthenon. All archaism had been 
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thrown off when Praxiteles, Scopes, and 
Lysippus added to the Pheidian traditions 
greater facial expression and sweetness. 
The victories of Alexander closed the 
Hellenic period. From this time until 
the Rom. conquest tho Hellenistic period 
extended. It added landscape to the 
scope of painting, and introduced emo¬ 
tional expression into sculpture, as in tho 
‘Laocobn.’ That the Greek was always 
a true artist every discovered object of 
common utility bears proof. Zeuxis, 
Apelles, and others were painters whose 
work wo have to imagine; but decorated 
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vases survive in plenty which show beauty 
of form and grace of invention. En¬ 
graved gems have come down to us un¬ 
spoilt by time. They have never been 
surpassed for the perfection of their 
beauty and skill. The Gk ideal in sculp¬ 
ture finds its only rival in the contem¬ 
plative perfection of the Indian figures of 
Buddha. 

The Romans, although they imported 
Gk artists and pillaged Gk soil for objects 
they had the taste to admire, were never¬ 
theless the heirs of a native A. Etruscan 
A. had its own power {see Etruria and 
Etruscan Architecture and Art). 
The Romans, who, like tho Assyrians* 
made use of the arch and tho dome, 
produced viaducts^arenas, and other great 
works of utility. Their statues and reliefs 
are vigorous and realistic. Especially 
great are their vivid portrait busts 
{see Architecture, Rome; Pottery; 
ScuLi^TURE). From the Rom. A. and 
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arohit6oture» influenced by oriental and 
Hellenistic A„ evolved the Byzantine. 
The early Christian churches were model¬ 
led upon the Rom. basilica, and orna¬ 
mented with mosaics stilt in desijfn but 
Rorg:eous in colour. Byzantine A. avoided 
sculpture ‘ in the round* as appertaining to 
idols (see under Byzantine Architec¬ 
ture and Byzantine Art). Its carvings, 
embroideries, and enamels wore (joveted 
«J1 over Europe, and the epoch was one 
ot great wealth and magnitleence. The 
Rom. basilica, by the principles of the 
round and pointed arch, developed re¬ 
spectively into Itomanosquo and (lothio 
building (see Architecture). The Gothic 
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gave rise to a lively and human sculpture, 
in which naturalism revived. 

The close connection of religion and A. 
was, as in pre-Christian times, a main 
element in the growth of civilisation. To 
begin with, the claims of reli^on once 
again tended to estab. conventions in A. 
The Gk delight in bodily perfection was 
incompatible with the task of expressing 
doctrine and spiritual discipline. Thus in 
the Middle Ages representations of the 
unclothed figure were timid and imperfect. 
Islam gives us a signal example of the 
effect of a monotheistic creed in banishing 
realistic representation altogether and 
substituting abstract design (see Archi¬ 
tecture, Mohammedan), European pro¬ 
gress to the heights of the Renaissance 
(q.v.) was to some extent a return to the 
Gk freedom of realistic representation 
both in sculpture and painting. From 
the 14th cent, to the 16th cent, in Italy 
was a steady advance, from the first 


efforts of Siena and Florence {see articles 
on Duccio and Cimabue) to, for example, 
the noble pictorial drama of Giotto (q.v.) 
and the naturalism of Masaccio (q.v.) in 
painting and of Donatello (q.v.) in sculp¬ 
ture (see Italian Art and Renaissance). 

The Renaissance period dates from the 
15th cent., when classic remains recalled 
men to the older ideals. Its result in 
architecture was that every nation 
adapted the classic elements to its own 
special needs. In sculpture and painting 
3 great men rei)resont supremely the 
passion for wide and exact knowlodg€‘ 
combined with power and feeling that 
characterises the period—Leonardo da 
Vinci, Michelangelo, and Raphael {see 
individual articles). Leonardo's re¬ 
searches went beyond the bounds of A., 
but his few paintings are supremo in their 
expression of mysterious beauty. Michel¬ 
angelo in sculpture and in his masterpiece 
in painting, the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel, showed a unique command of the 
human figure in expressive action. 
Raphael, ‘ the prince of painters,' is oqutiUy 
a master in vast rhythmic compositions 
and in small pictures of exquisite charm. 
Delight in bodily perfection and sensuous 
qualities of form and colour appeared In a 
wider range of subject-matter, mytho¬ 
logical as well as religious, and is notable, 
in Venice, which boasted the great names 
of Mantegna, Giorgione, Titian, Tintor¬ 
etto, and Veronese (see articles on 
individual artists). 

What came to be known (in the 18th 
cent.) as ‘the Grand Style' was the specdal 
achievement of Italy. How A. is linked 
with racial character and differs with 
climate and environment is shown in the 
separate N. development of Gothic A. 
The soaring height of the Gothic cathedral 
opposed itself to the classic stability. In 
sculpture and painting there is an interest 
in realistic and sometimes grotesque de¬ 
tail, as opposed to genemlised and ideal 
forms. Flem. painting (.sec Flemish 
Art), developing from the ininiatiu'e into 
the minutely finished oil-painted panel 
(as opposed to the It. fresco), is an out¬ 
standing example, and such masters as 
Van Eyck, Memling, and Van der Weyden 
(qq.v.) display the N. realism at its best. 
Realism, a sombre or fanciful outlook, 
and much careful craftsmanship charac¬ 
terise Old Oer. art {see German Art, as 
in Griinewald (q.v.), though some reflec¬ 
tion of the Renaissance spirit appears in 
the great Diirer (q.v.) and of the Reforma¬ 
tion in the highly individual portraits of 
Hans Holbein the Younger (q.v.). 

Until the end of the 18th cent, the 
function of A. as an expression of secular 
power is as notable as its conuwtion with 
religion. The portraits of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth I are almost Byzantine in their 
formal reflection of authority and majesty. 
The idea of A. os propaganda for absolut¬ 
ism is to be seen in the immeiiso decorative 
works of Rubens (q.v.); and even more 
strikingly in the France of Louis XIV (scr 
French Art), when architecture, painting, 
and many forms of luxurious craftsman¬ 
ship all ministered to the king’s glory. 

Vet A. in the post-Renaissance period 
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was already set du a new course and there 
was a grrowinff independence of either 
religrious or authoritarian rules. In Italy 
Caravaggio (q.v.), a born rebel, introduced 
the opi)OBite of ideal types into ostensibly 
religious pictures, with violent effects of 
light and shade that were much copied. 
Velazquez (q.v.) in Spain, though an orna¬ 
ment of the Sp. court, was independent and 
realistic in his attitude to A. Claude and 
Poussin (q.v,), the greatest Fr. painters of 
Louis XIV’8 time, unaffected by its pomp, 
produced their masterpieces in Home. 

A tendency to reflect social life and sur¬ 
roundings is seen in Holland, freed from 
religious and political domination (see 
Dutch Art). Protestant Holland in the 
17th cent, had no call for religious works, 
but was prolific of portraits, genre subjects, 
and landscapes. Rembrandt, Hals, De 
Hooch, Ruisdael, Hobbema, Cuyp, and 
Vermeer are the names of some of the 
greatest men of this glorious epoch of 
healthy naturalistic A. 

In the 18th cent, this trend continued. 
Fr. A., with Watteau, Fragonard, and 
Boucher (q.v.), reflects a charming and 
gay society. Chardin (q.v.) pictures 
middle-class life. In Italy CanaletU), 
Guardi, and Loughi (qq.v.) bring Venice 
and its life before us. England develops a 
national A. (see English Art), eminently 
social in character. Hogarth (q.v.) sub¬ 
stitutes moral lessons for religious fervour 
in pictures of modes and manners. The 
]K)rtrait painters, Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Itomney, Raeburn (qq.v,), are less formal 
tlian their x)redece88or8 in their apprecia¬ 
tion of character. Sporting and rural 
scenes reflect the taste for country life. 
Landscape was one of the triumphs of 
secular A. and perhaps the moat im- 
X)ortant Eng. achievement, with Wilson 
and Gainaborough (qq.v.) in the 18th cent, 
and Turner and Constable (qq.v.) in the 
earlier part of the 19th cent. The rise of 
the water-colour school, reflecting an 
interest both in fortdgn travel and in the 
scenery and antiquities of Britain, is a 
splendid phase of iandacape, in which the 
names of Turner, Girtin, Cozens, De Wint, 
Cot.man, and Bonington stand out {see 
articles on individual artists). 

Two great events, the Fr, Revolution 
and the Industrial Revolution, brought 
further change in the idea of A., and con¬ 
nection with estab. institutions and forms 
of x»atronage was broken. The result was 
to let Individual expression take its own 
course, to make the artist a critic of, or a 
rebel against, society, or one who concen¬ 
trated solely on his aesthetic problems, as 
may be seen from the ‘movements' that 
charax'.torise the 19th cent. 

It began with that conflict between 
emotion and discipline in A. that is repre¬ 
sented by Romanticism against Classicism. 
In France there is Delacroix (q.v.) on the 
one side, Ingres (q.v.) on the other. In 
romantic mood, artists turned to nature, 
Eng. landscape had a powerful effect in 
France, and its Influence is seen on Corot 
(q.v.) and the members of the famous 
Bnrbizon School (see Barbizon). Another 
aspect of Romanticism was a discontent 
with the present that led artists to seek 
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style and Inspiration in the past and more 
specifically in the A. of the Middle Ages. 
This trend is observable in architecture 
(the Gothic Revival), the industrial A.s 
(as shown, for example, at the exhibition of 
1851), and the subject-matter of painters— 
though the results have never commanded 
unreserved admiration. Painters of the 
realist school, however, were willing to 
face the contemporary problem; Courbet 
(q.v.) in France, later the Impressionists 
(see Impressionism); in England Pre- 
Raphaelitisra in an early phase (see l^E- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood), The idea 
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Flemish School, Bruges. 

of ‘A. for A.’s sake* emerg^od. proclaiming 
tho artist’s freedom from all other ends 
except the creation of beauty. In Eng¬ 
land it produced some absurdities (see 
Aestheticism), but in France many 
painters lived solely for their A. (and for 
tho first time in hist, completely divorced 
from a public), this isolation being 
dramatically illustrated by the 3 great 
figures of C6zanne, Gauguin, and Van 
Gogh {see individual articles; also Post- 
Impressionism). 

At the same time the 19th cent, had 
its ‘popular A.,’ in many ways defective. 
Even the serious idealism of Watts (q.v.) 
and Leighton (q.v.), and the groat abilities 
of Millais (q.v.), suffered from Its general 
ttmdency. Tho new phenomenon of a 
wealthy middle olaas, avid of culture but 
without standards of aesthetic judgment, 
produced A. appealing to a love of senti¬ 
ment and anecdote in painting, and of 
meaningless elaboration and ornament in 
design. In opposition to this Wm Morris 
(q.v.) conceived the idea of a true popular 

R 
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A., produced b 7 the people in general, 
inherent in all their work, ‘ the expression 
of joy in labour.’ Morris stimulated the 
revival of hand-craftsmanship and the 
A.s and Crafts movement that still has 
its adherents and liad much influence in 
Germany and Austria (sec Art Nouveau). 

Some radical adjustments of view have 
been made in the last hundred years. 
An extended knowledge of A. in dmeront 
parts of the world through archaeological 
discovery, the spread of communications, 
and other factors has made it clear that 
the Kenaissance ideal and the views of 
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18 th-cent, aestheticians, based on the 
classic productions of Greece and Italy, 
are no longer the sole criteria. The 
stages were successively (1) the ‘ discovery ’ 
of the It. ‘primitives’ (see Primitive 
Painting); (2) the ‘discovery’ of the A. 
of the Far E. The Jap. colour prints 
(q.v.) that began to arrive in Paris c. 
1860 modified ideas of composition and 
controlled colour harmony. The influ¬ 
ence may be seen in Whistler’s ‘ Batteraea 
Bridge’ (Tate Gallery), the posters of 
Touloucs-Lautrec, the drawings of Beards¬ 
ley. The brilliance of the Persian minia¬ 
ture (see Pebria, Art) and the calligraphic 
poetry of Chinese landscape (see Chinese 
Painting) have in this cent, been brought 
freshly to W. eyes in the series of great 
Royal Academy exhibitions; (3) the 
‘ discovery ’ of aesthetic value in forms of 
A. once dismissed as crude, c.g. African 
sculpture, Iberian sculpture, pre-Colum¬ 
bian Amer. sculpture, their powerful 
grasp of essentials in form being a main 


recommendation. Reviewing their com¬ 
plex inheritance original spirits in Europe 
turned to first principles, with a conse¬ 
quent rejection of the highly developed 
imitative A. of the time. The greatest 
individual influence was C6zanne (q.v.), 
who began as an impressionist but was 
driven to seek for basic principles of 
structure in nature that the impressionists 
had ignored. His Insistence on the im- 
I)ortance of geometry as the basis of form 
had its eflCect in the growth of Cubism 
(q.v.) and the work of its exponents, 
Picasso, Braque, L6ger (qq.v.), and others. 
An abstract geometric A. was the logical 
conclusion, and n similar process of thought 
to that evinced in painting is evident in 
the austere simplicity of modern archi¬ 
tecture (see Architecture) and in the 
design of various objects of use (sec 
Industrial Design). 

Another aspect of the return to essen¬ 
tials is the value sot on primal emotion, 
or natural and instinctive e.vpression. 
Van Gogh (q.v.) is an example of the true 
‘expressionist’ (see Expressionism). The 
pursuit of this end is marked by the 
interest in naive painters (e.g. Henri 
Rousseau ‘Lo Douanier,’ also in the 
spontaneous A. of children. The relation 
of A. and the subconscious mind has been 
exploited by the Surrealist movement (see 
SuRREAi.iHM), an attempt to visualise the 
dream-life studied by psycho-analysis, as 
in the work of Dali and Ernst ((iq.v.). 

Somewhat apart, though developing 
from Cubism and Expressionism, was the 
short-lived movement. Futurism (q.v.), a 
whole-hearted acceptance of the machine 
age and rejection of the past, which fl. 
briefly in Italy, had its reflection in Eng. 
Vorticism (see Wyndham liKWis), and 
gained a foothold in Russia in 1914. In 
the fti’St fervour of Bolshevik revolution 
the Futurist conception of a ‘machine A.’ 
was enthusiastically taken up, though it 
has now been abandoned for some 30 
years. 

This breathless succession of new move¬ 
ments, accompanied by challenging mani¬ 
festoes, shows how strongly the need has 
been felt to create a modern A., and their 
impact has been felt in every country and 
every form of A. They do not necessarily 
invalidate the work of artists who still 
belong to earlier or different traditions, a« 
for instance Augustus John (q.v.) or 
Walter Sickert (q.v.); yet an essential 
difference marks off the specifically 
‘modern’ work of A. Though post- 
impressionist developments have known 
many varying and sometimes contra¬ 
dictory aims, they have one thing in 
common: they all regard the work of A,, 
whether sculpture or painting, primarily 
as a reality and not as an illusion or 
counterfeit of nature. In this sense there 
is a sharp cleavage between academia, 
idealistic, realistic, romantic, or impres¬ 
sionist A. on the one hand and modern A. 
on the other: the former categories being 
founded on appearances of nature, while 
the latter rests on the artist’s inherent 
creative will (Wm Blake, q.v., gives a 
striking and solitary anticipation of this 
in an earlier day). 
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In the post-war period one sees the the Second World War the products of 
continuing: production of ‘abstract* or child A., encouraged in schools, have been 
non-representational A., equally in paint- frequently exhibited to an interested 
ing and sculpture: even more perhaps in public. The therapeutic value of painting 
the latter than the former. Henry Moore and drawing, in hospitals and periods of 
(q.v.) and Barbara Hepworth (q.v.) illus- convaleficence, has been observed (see A. 
trate this strikingly, all the more If we Hill, j4rt Versus Illness, 1947); and the 
turn back for comparison to the neo- example of Sir Winston Churchill (Paint- 
classicismof Flaxman (q.v.)orthoUenai8- ing as a Pastime, 2nd od. 1949) has its 
Banco revival of Alfred Stevens (q.v.). encouragement for the amateur. Contri- 
Such a dlstinguiwshed naturalistic painter butora to a ‘Painting for Pleasure’ 
as Victor Pasmore has since 1951 aban- exhibition in 1955 (who included King 
doned his earlier aims, to devote himself Feisal of Ira(i, the Duchess of Gloucester, 
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to experiments in pure form; nor has he 
been alone. On the ot her liand there is a 
rival trend to a new or reformed realism, 
both in Franco and England. Their 
coexistence must be accepted and it is 
well to bear in mind that wo must judge 
finally by individual qualities, which 
necessarily vary, rather than in terms of 
allegiance to one movement or another. 

Public appreciation, os one would ex- 
j>ect, has hardly kept pace with the swift 
development of 20th-cent. A., though re¬ 
current controversies are evidence of its 
trenchant effect. Painting which shows 
the characteristic vividness of modem 
colour finds acceptance with many on this 
account, as the present trend in colour 
reproductions goes some way to prove. 
The idea of free expression in A., outside 
the professional sphere, has had a note- 
wortliy expansion in recent years. Since 


C^olonel J. J. (now Lord) Astor, and ^Ir 
Noel Coward) concurred in tlie view that 
‘painting is tlie best of all means of escape 
from the trials of life and work.’ 
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1944; T. Bodkin, The Approach to 
Painting, 1946; L. Venturi, Modem 
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Art and Part. In Scots Law no die* 
tinction is made between the commission 
of a crime and accession to it. Any 
person who aids the execution of a crime 
Is said to be guilty A. and P. Guilt by 
accession may bo incurred by advice, 
assistance, or incitement either prior to 
or at the time of tho criminal act. Ac¬ 
cession after the fact is not a crime in 
Scots Law exc(^l)t in treason. 

Art Exhibitions. Whether organised 
for profit or otherwise, A. E. have become 
Increasingly popular in modern times. 
Art galleries are always open in London 
with private shows of tho works of artists 
who are offering them for sale; while, in 
recent years, public interest in art has 
been stimulated by the admirable series 
of anct and modern A. E. organised by the 
Royal Academy of Arts, and also (sine© 
1945) by the Arts Council. The Festival 
of Britain year, 1951, saw exhibitions 
distributed all over the country according 
to tlie lo(;al connections of artists, o.g. 
Gainsborough at Bath, Reynolds at 
Plymouth, etc. The most popular aun. 
exhibition in London is that of the Royal 
Academy, first held in Pull Mall in 17C8, 
and afterwards in Burlington House, 
where the 189th summer exhibition was 
held in 1957. Tho exhibits include oil- 
paintings, water-colours, designs in archi¬ 
tecture, miniatures, engravings, etchings, 
and sculpture. Other important Academy 
exhibitions have since tho war included 
‘The King’s Pictures’ (1946-7). ‘Indian 
Art’ (1947-8)‘ ‘Landscape in Fitmch Art’ 
(1949-50), ‘ Holbein and his Age ’ (1950-1), 
‘L’Ecole de Paris, 1900-1950’ (1951). 
‘Dutch l^ioturos’ (19.52-3), ‘Flemish Art’ 
(1953-4), and ‘European Masters of the 
18 th century* (1954-5). Arts Council spon¬ 
sorship has given, since 1946, a full view 
of continental moderns: inctisso, Klee, 
Braque, Rouault, L6ger, Dufy, Munch: 
and such exceptional exhibitions as the 
‘Van Gogh ’ (1947), ‘Masterpieces from the 
Vienna Galleries and Pinakothek, Munich * 
0948, 1949), and ‘Mexican Art’ (1953). 
European exhibitions show alike develop¬ 
ment in scale and in scholarship; from 
many one might instance ‘French Draw- 
ing froin Fouquet to Cezanne’ (Orangeric. 
Paris, 1950) or ‘Giorgione and tho (lioi- 
gionesques’ (Venice, 1955). 

The Royal Society of Pa intern in Water- 
Colours (‘Old Water-Colour Society’), 
Conduit Street, exhibits works of its 
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members aud aesooiates in the spring and 
autumn of each year; the Royal Institute 
of Painters In Water-Colours, 195 Picca¬ 
dilly, exhibits annually works of any 
artists selected by their committee. In 
the same building the Royal Institute of 
Oil Painters gives exhibitions in the 
autumn on the same principle. The 
Royal Society of Brit. Artists. Suffolk 
Street, SW., exhibits works of outside 
artists as well as of members; the Royal 
Society of Painter-Etchers and Engravers, 
Conduit Street, exhibits yearly works of 
its members and associates; the Royal 
Society of Portrait Painters, founded in 
1891, with a limited membership, selects 
works of members and non-members. 
Ann. exhibitions of the New Eng. Art 
Club and London Group consist of works 
which the artists have felt to be outside 
the scope of other exhibitions. 

The Royal Bcottish Academy of 
Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, 
Princes Street, Edinburgh, incorporated 
1838, and the Royal Hibernian Academy 
of Arts, in S. Frederick Street, Dublin, 
also hold exhibitions; and in Wales the 
Royal Cambrian Academy of Arts ex¬ 
hibits in Conway. 

Other well-known galleries with fre¬ 
quent exhibitions in the provs. are the 
Royal Ghisgow Institute of Fine Arts, the 
Royal W. of England Academy, the Royal 
Birmingham Society of Artists, and the 
Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool. 

Art Museums and Galleries. The 
world’s public art galleries of to-day are 
almost entirely of 19th-cent. or later 
foundation even when depending on works 
acjcumulated in the past. The prln. 
collections of art treasures in Britain 
Include; Jjondon: The British Museum 
(q.v.); Victoria and Albert Museum (q.v.); 
National Gallery (q.v.); National Portrait 
Gallery (q.v.); Tate Gallery (q.v.); Wal¬ 
lace Collection (q.v.); Sir John Soane’s 
Museum (see Soank); Dulwich Gallery 
(see Dulwich); Hampton Court Palace 
(q.v.); Kenwood House (see Ivkagh). 
’rhe Guildhall Art Gallery, City of Ijondon, 
is noted for its paintings of ciTic occasions 
and ceremony. The National Maritime 
Museum, Greenwich (q.v.), and Royal 
United Service Museum, Whitehall, are of 
artistic interest in their collections of 
paintings and engravings of service hist., 
ship models, et(*-. Apsley House, pre¬ 
sented to the nation by the present Duke 
of Wellington, has notable paintings by 
Veh'izquez and other masters. It was 
opened to the public In 1952. 

Provinces. The many municipal mu¬ 
seums and galleries need not be listed here, 
but the healthy Umdency to revise and 
improve Victorian and Edwardian foun¬ 
dations by the addition of good modem 
work is to bo remarked. Notable col¬ 
lections are the Birmingham Museum and 
Art Gallery, the Walker Art Gallery, 
Liverpool, and the Manchester (Corpora¬ 
tion Art Galleries (each with tine examples 
of the Brit, school and the Pre-Raphaelites 
in particular); Norwich Castle Museum 
and Art Gfxllery (for the ‘Norwich School’ 
especially); and Temple Nowsam House, 
Leeds (pictures in period setting). The 


Ashmolean Museum, Gxfoid (q.v.), and 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge (q.v.), 
have excellent picture galleries, and the 
former a very important collection of 
master drawings. The National Gallery 
of Scotland, Edinburgh, National Museum 
of Wales, Cardiff, and National Gallery of 
Ireland, Dublin, have collections of wide 
range. The Glasgow Art Gallery also 
requires special mention. 

Dominions: See Dominions Art Mu¬ 
seums. U.S.A.: See American Art 
Museums. 

Europe. The great art collections on 
the (Continent are those of the Louvre 
(q.v.), Paris; the Prado (q.v.), Madrid; 
the Ufflzi (q.v.) and Pitti Palaces, 
Florence; the Vatican (q.v.) and Villa 
Borghese (see Rome); the Accademia 
(q.v.), Venice; the Brera Gallery (sec 
Milan); the Art Hist. Museum, Vienna 
(see Vienna Museums); the Old and New 
Pinakothek, Munich; the Dresden Gallery; 
State Museum, Berlin (see German Art 
Museums); Hijksmuseum, Amsterdam, 
and Mauritshuis, The Hague (see Dutch 
Art Museums); Antwerp Museum of 
Fine Arts and Palais des Beaux Arts, 
Brussels (see Belgian Art Museums). 
Other notable collections are at Athens, 
Budapest. Copenhagen, Naples, Oslo, 
Leningrad, Moscow (Museum of Modern 
W. Art), Stockholm, and Zdrioh. Sec 
also Museums. See H. Tietzl, Treasures 
of the Great National Galleries, 1955. 

Art Nouveau, the ‘new art’ of the late 
Victorian (c, 1890) and Edwardian periods. 
It has two aspects: (1) as a decorative 
style, noted for extravagant curvature, 
and a late offshoot of Pre-Raphaelite 
floral design, flourishing in Austria aud 
Germany, w’here the influence of Win 
Morris in handicraft and Aubrey Beards¬ 
ley in draughtmanship was strongly fell; 
(2) a desire for a new simplicity in archi¬ 
tecture, exterior and interior, with which 
its decorative side is sometimes curiously 
combined. Among the architects and 
craftsmen associated with the movement 
are C. R. Ashbee (18C3-1942), George 
Walton (1867-1933), C. F. A. Voysey 
(1857-1941), and, outstandingly, C. R. 
Mackintosh (1868-1928) (Glasgow School 
of Art, 1897, the ‘House of an Art Lover,’ 
Darmstadt, 1902). The metalwork of Sir 
Alfred Gilbert, the sculptor of ‘Eros,' and 
in Franco the glassware of Ren6 Lallquc 
show the ornamental aspect of A. N. to 
advantage. See N. Pevsner, Pioneers of 
the Modem Movement, 1949; also Vietorian 
and Edwardian Decorative Arts (Victoria 
and Albert Museum i)icture book), 1952. 

Art Sales. Cliange in social conditions 
in England has had a notable effect on 
A. S. The maintenance of mansions or 
ancestral homes having become increas¬ 
ingly burdensome, through economic 
stringency and high taxation, heirlooms 
have been sold for the high prices they 
have been able to command. These sales 
often attract public attention, partly on 
sympathetic grounds and partly through 
excitement roused by Amer. competition. 
This rivalry in art collection existed in 
pre-war days, but not to so groat an 
extent. Yet there were some very 
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notable A. S. before the war; e.g. Lord 
Duveen paid £1,000,000 in 1907 for the 
Kodolphe Kann collection of pictures 
and objets d'ari, including a dozen splendid 
Rembrandts. In the following year the 
Holland sale realised £138,000 for some 
400 lots, which was a record sum for a 
collection of paintings by modern artists. 
In 1910 the Yerkos sale in America 
brought in over 12,707,000, including the 
sum of 8137,000 for Frans Hals’s 
‘Portrait of a Woman’; and the E. H. 
(lary sale brought in $2,297,000, including 
$270,000 for Gainsborough’s ‘’Phe Harvest 
Wagon.’ Mantegna’s ‘Madonna and 
Child’ sold for £31,000 in 1912 in Berlin, 
and about the same time Rembrandt’s 
portrait of his son Titus was sold in the 
U.S.A. for $270,000. In 1915 and 1910, 
during the early part of the First World 
War, there was naturally a slump in the 
sale of heavily priced pictures, though in 
1917 Reynolds’s portrait of Lady Ann 
Fitzpatrick as ‘ Sylvia ’ was sold for nearly 
£20,000. But after the war prices soon 
began to rise and, in 1919, the HamUton 
picture sale brought in £169,000, including 
£6500 for Turner’s drawing of ‘Ziirich’ 
and £26,700 for Hals’s portrait of Joseph 
Coyinan. The siilo of Sargent pictures in 
1925 showed a total of £146,000 for 160 
lots in one day, but sentiment played 
some part in the result. But in 1923 the 
total sum at the auction of the pictures 
of Sir John Robinson was only £200,000, 
though the lots included over 100 old 
masters, numbers of them failing to reach 
the reserve price. In 1927, however, a 
record was created in that more than 130 
pictures priced at sums exceeding 1400 
guineas each had changed hands during 
the year. 

For many years the paintings which 
have realised the highest prices at auction 
sales have been mainly portraits by Rem¬ 
brandt, Gainsborough, Romney, Hoppner, 
Van Dyck, Reynolds, and Raeburn. But 
there has also been an increasing demand 
for paintings of the 19th-cent. Fr, school: 
Courbet: Corot; the impressionists— 
Manet, Monet, Renoir, Pissarro, Sisley; 
C6zanne, Gauguin, Van Gogh, Seurat, and 
such lesser artists in the same historic cur¬ 
rent as Boudin oi- Signac. A painting by 
Boudin was sold in Paris in 1951 for 
910,000 francs. Record liigh prices were 
obtained at the Cognacq sale of 1952 in 
Paris, COzanne’s ‘Apples and Biscuits’ 
selling for the equivalent of £38,500, 
Renoir’s ‘Young Girl with Hat’ for 
£26,500, and Van Gogh’s ‘Thistles’ for 
£19,500. Ttiese do not fetch the extra¬ 
ordinary prices realised by the old-estab. 
masters, though Cezanne’s ‘Vieillo au 
Chapelet’ was bought in 1954 for the 
National Gallery for aboxit £30,000. A. S. 
also show the high value now attached to 
works by famous painters of the modem 
school such as Picasso, Matisse, and 
Braque. It was noted that at the IlOtel 
Drouot in 1951 (its centenary year) 
paintings by Matisse were sold for a 
million francs each. Probably the record 
figure for any picture wiis that obtained 
by Lady Desborough for the Cowper 
‘Madonna’ by Raphael, the price being 


about £175,000. The ‘Cornaro’ Titian, 
bought for the nation from the Duke of 
Marlborough for £120,000, also ranks 
very high in the list of the record prices. 
In the private sale of the Duke of W^t- 
minstor’s collection wtis included Gains¬ 
borough’s ‘The Blue Boy,’ which was 
sold for the Hmitington coUoction of 
California for wcJl over £100,000, while 
in the same sale Reynolds’s ‘ Mrs Siddons 
£is the Tragic Muse’ was sold for little 
less than £100,000. ‘The Blue Boy’ was 
actually bought in 1803 by John Hoppner 
for £65, having been sold 7 years earliei* 
for half that price. Dp to that time the 
highest price at any auction for a Gains¬ 
borough picture was £20,000. which was 
paid for ‘The Market CUirt.’ In 1926 
Gaiusborough’s portraits of Miss Tatton 
and Master Heathcote each fetched 
£46,000. £100,000 was paid by a Phila¬ 

delphian buyer for Lord Lansdowne's 
‘]\R11’ by Rembrandt, and the sumo sum 
was realised for Frans Hals’s ‘ The Artist's 
Family,’ Reynolds’s portrait of Lady 
Betty Comi)ton, and tlie portrait of King 
Philip IV' by Velazquez. Other high 
prices include the following: Gains¬ 
borough's ‘ Hon. Ann Diiucombe,’ £84,000. 
and the same painter’s ‘Harvest Wtigon,’ 
£72,000 (resold in America in the Gary 
collection); Holbein’s ‘Duchess of Milan,’ 
bought for the nation for £82,000; ‘A 
Spanish Statesman’ by Velazquez, 
£80,000; the portrait of Mary M. Barrett 
(known as ‘Diiikie’) by Lawrence. 
74,000 guineas; Piero della Francesca’s 
‘( -rucitixion’ — a small wood-panel — 
£75,000; Romney's beautiful i)ortrait of 
Mrs Davenport, £60,900; Rembrandt’s 
• Man Holding a Scabbard,’ 48,000 guineas; 
the Rokeby ‘Venus and C’upid,’ by Velaz¬ 
quez, bought for the nation for £45,000; 
Van Dyck’s ‘Portrait of Anton Triost,’ 
£29,000; Gainsborough’s ‘Anne, Countess 
of Chesterflold’ and Van Dyck’s portrait 
of .Jacques le Roy, each 17,000 guineas; 
Hobbema’s ‘Woody Landscape,’ £15,750; 
and Hals’s ‘Portrait of a Gentloinan,’ 
£9000. These 2 last-mentioned prices 
illustrate the cupriciousuess tjf tjiste in 
some cases, for Hobbema’s picture was 
soJd in 1890 for £3400 and again, in 1938, 
for 3500 guineas, while that of Hals 
changed hands in 1884 for 4 guineas. 
The Eng. National Gallery sec'urod 
Raphael’s ‘Ansidei Madonna’ in 1885 for 
only £70,000 from the Duke of Marl¬ 
borough, while J. Bache, a New York 
banker, paid £120,000 for the sole example 
of a male T)ortrait by the same master. 
In 1947 a set of 12 floral studies bj'" Jacob 
van lluysuin, painted in the 18th cent, 
for a comparatively modest fee, was sold 
for £13,500. See also Ciiristje’s; 
National Aut Collection Fund; 
National Gallery. 

The sale in 1951 of a Leonardo da Vinci 
drawing from Lady Melchett’s collection 
(bought by the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York, for £8000), of a Guardi drawing 
at the Ashbm’iiham sale in 1953 for 
£4500. and of 9 etchings by Goya at 
Sotheby’s in 1952 for £1800 shows the 
high value which attaches to graphic art. 

The leading sales rooms in Loudon are 
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Christie’s, Kina Street, St James’s, SW.; 
Sotheby’s, New Bond Street, W.; Kobin- 
son & Foster, Queensberry Hall, S. Ken- 
singrton, SW.; Puttlck Sc Simpson, New 
Bond Street, W.; and Knight, Frank Sc 
Kutley, Hanover Square, W. Details 
will be found in the ann. vols. of Art 
Prices Current, and in Ths Year*a Art. 

Arta, tn and dept of Greece. It derives 
its name from the R. A., or Aracthus, on 
which it stands. This riv. was, before 
the Balkan war of 1912, the frontier 
between Greece and Turkey. A. has 
many fine buildings, among which are a 
Byzantine cjistlc; a palticic belonging to 
the Gk metropolitan; the church of the 
Virgin of Consolation, and other Byzan¬ 
tine churches of ti»e IHth and 14 th cents. 
There is a famous medieval bridge. Chief 
manufs. are woollens and cottons, em¬ 
broidery, Russian leather. Soil is fertile, 
and gardens and orchards surround the 
tn. In 1083 it was taken by Bohemund 
of Tarontum, in 1449 by the Turks; 1798 
Ali Pasha captured it; 1881 ceded to 
Greece. Pop.: dejJt, 72,700; tn, 13,000. 

Arta, Gulf of, or Ambraoian Gulf, an arm 
of the Ionian Sea, about 23 m. long. 
From 1832 till 1912 its N. shores belonged 
to 'rurkt'y and its S. to Greece. Fish are 
plentiful, especially eels, mullets, and 
soles. On its shores are ruins of many 
anct castles. 

Artabanus, name of 4 Parthian kings. 

Artabanvs I succeeded his nephew 
Pbraatos 11 c. 127 nc, and ]>erishod in 
battle against a Mongolian tribe. 

Artabanus II (c. ad 10 -40), made king 
by a party of nobles w ho rejected Vonones 
1. the Ut)m. nominee, who fled to Armenia. 
U'hen A. invaded the latter coimtry 
Tiberius sent Gerinanicus to restore peace. 
Tenter Tiberius, at the instance of A.’s 
Parthian opponents, sent Vitellius to 
enforce Hoin. authority in the E. A. 
eventually concluded a treaty with 
Vitellius and renmmeed the throne. See 
Tacitus, Annals, ii. 3 scpi. 

Artabanus III reigned for a short time 
in AD 80 and tiie following years. 

Artabanus IV, last Parthian king, in 
Babylon till ad 222. He defeated 
Macrinus (217), and w'as killed in battle 
220 . 

Artabazus: 1. Persian general in the 
army of Xerxes, served Tinder Mardonius 
at Plataea (479 liC). 

2. Persian general under Artaxerxes II, 
Artaxerxes 111, and Darius HI. One of 
his daughters, Bamnc, became by Alex¬ 
ander the Groat mother of a son named 
Heracles. 

Artanthe Elongata, shrub of the family 
Piporaceae, a native of l*eru, remarkable 
for the styptic property of its leaves, 
which are used for stanching wounds. 

Artaxerxes I (405-424 son of 

Xerxes, King of Persia. In his time peace 
was restored between Persia and Athens 
after a war of 51 j^ears. A. gave Ezra 
permission to return to Jerusalem with 
1500 Jewish families. 

Artaxerxes II, Mnemon (405-350 nr), 
King of Persia, succeeded his father 
Darius II. His reign is marked by the 
revolt of Cyrus, his yoimger brother. 


who was assisted 1^ 10,000 Greeks, and 
was defeated at Gunaxa in 401. The 
peace of Antalcidas (387) terminated the 
wars with the Greeks. Shortly after¬ 
wards a widespread revolt of the satraps 
in the W. provs. took place, which col¬ 
lapsed after the defection of the Pharaoh 
Takhos, although disturbances were still 
going on at the time of A.’s death. 

Artaxerxes III, or Oohus (359-338 BC), 
King of l^ersia, succeeded his father. A. II. 
He murdered 2 of his brothers, ana after¬ 
wards put to death all the remaining 
branches of the family. He put down the 
revolt of the satraps which had begun 
under his father, and reconquered Egypt. 
A. wiis poisoned by his eunuch Bogoas. 

Artedi, Peter (1705-35), distinguished 
Swedish naturalist, b. Anund in Anger- 
manland, Sweden, and was drowned in 
a canal at Amsterdam. He wont to the 
uuiv. at Upaala, where he was a fellow 
student with Linnaeus. He first studied 
philosophy and theology, but gave up 
these studies for medicine and natural 
liist., especially the study of fishes. 
In 1734 he came to London, where he 
wrote the iJreface to his IcJithyologia, 
wiiich work took sev. years to complete. 
He assisted Linnaeus in his Systerna 
Naturae, and Albert Seba in his work on 
natural hist. His works, including 
Ivhthyoloam and Symmymologica, were 
pub. by Linnaeus in 1738. 

Artemidorus: 1. Gk geographer, lived 
r. 100 BC. The 11 books of his work on 
general geography are lost, but we possess 
small fragments as well jvs some longer 
excerpts from an abridgment made In 
th(^ .5th cent, ad by Marciauus of 
Hcraclcia. 

2. Sootlisayer and dream interpreter 
who lived about the 2nd cent, ad, during 
the reigns of Hadrian and Antoninus. 
Called himself Daldianus. His work on 
interpretation of dreams is said to have 
been written by command of Apollo 
Daldianus, The work is iu 4 books, and 
gives a valuable insight into anct super¬ 
stitions. 

Artemis, Gk goddess, daughter of Zeus 
by Leda, and twin sister of Apollo (q.v.). 
Like Apollo, she was of non-Hellenic 
origin, but at first had no counoctiou with 
1dm. .She was worshipped in i>re-Hcllonic 
Greece. Asia Minor, and Crete as ‘an 
earth goddess associated essentially and 
chiefly with the wild life and growth of the 
field and with liuman birtiv (J. Farnell, 
Cults of the Greek Stales, 1896-1909). Her 
care extended particularly over the young 
of every species. Under the influence of 
Homeric ndigion her character as a 
universal mother was largely obscured, 
and she became rather the virgin huntress, 
patroness of chastity. But much of her 
earlier character remained. She was 
always, for example, a goddess of child¬ 
birth; and at Ephesus her distinctive 
position os a universal mother was 
represented by the many-bre<isted figure 
in her temple there. A., like Hecate and 
Selene, with whom she was sometimes 
Identified, W'as associated with the moon 
because of its supposed influence upon 
organic and erotic life. She was identified 
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with the Dorian groddess Orthia, and later 
by the Romans with Diana. Sm W. K. C. 
Guthrie, The Greeks and their OodSt 19.50. 

Artemisia: 1. Queen of Halicarnassus 
in Caria, t)no of the allies of Xerxes at the 
famous battle of Salamis, 480 bc. 

2. Another queen of Halicarnassus, wife 
and successor of Mausolus (353-350 bc). 
She is noted for her love for him, the extra¬ 
ordinary gnief with which she mourned 
his loss, and the magnificent monument 
which she built to his memory. This 
monument, called the Mausoleum, was 
adorned with fine Gk sculptures, portions 
of which were discovered in 1857 and are 
now in the Brit. Museum. 

Artemisia, genus of Compositae very 
common in N. countries, has many species 
noted for tlieir bitterness. J. vulgaris, 
Mugwort; A. absinthium, Wormw^ood; A. 
maritima, Sea Wormwood; and A. 


of elasticity involves an increased resis¬ 
tance to the blood current, and conse¬ 
quently increased strain on the heart. 
The disease is caused by the toxins of 
rheumatism and sypliills; by chronic 
alcoholism and lead poisoning; by over¬ 
strain and overeating; and in association 
with chronic nephritis (q.v.). A form of 
arterio-Rclerosis known as athero-sclerosis 
is part of the degenerative process of 
old The other chief affection of the 

A.s is aneurism (q.v.). 

The cuyrta is the large A. rising from the 
left ventricle of the heart, which curves 
round in an arch, proceeding downwards 
until it bifurcates into the right and left 
ilicui A.s at the level of the 4th lumbar 
vertebra. The bead, nock, and upper 
limbs are supplied by the innominate, 
which, arising from the arch of the aorta, 
divides into the right common carotid and 
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campestris. Field fciouthernwood, are Brit, 
species. A. abrotanum, Lad’s Love, Old 
Man, or Southernwood, has a peculiar 
aromatic scent, and is found in S. Europe 
and the E.; siclleriana. Old Woman or 
Dusty Miller, a garden escape, is from 
NE. Asia. A. dracunculus is tarragon 
(q.v.). 

Artemisium, in anct geography, a cape 
of N. Euboea, Greece, off which a famous 
naval battle was fought between the 
Greeks and the Persians in 480 bc. 

Artdmovsk (until 1920’s Bakhmut), tn 
in the Stalino Oblast of E. Ukraine, 40 m. 
N. of Stalino, the biggest centre of salt¬ 
mining in the U.S.S.K. Local cultural 
centre. Pop. (1956) 57,000 (1897, 19,000; 
1939, 55,000). Known since 1571 as fort 
and salt w^orks; tn 1783; administrative 
centre of Donets coal-mining industrv, 
1920-4. 

Artemus Ward, see Browne, C. F. 

Arterio'solerosis, see Artery. 

Artery, one of the tube-like vessels 
through which the blood is propelled by 
the heart to all parts of the body. They 
consist of sev. coats: the outer, or tunica 
adventitia, composed of connective tissue; 
the yellow elastic coat', the muscular coat', 
the elastic penetrated coat, which is per¬ 
forated by small apertures; and the 
tunica irUima, composed of endothelial 
cells. The walls undergo degeneration in 
cases of arteriosclerosis; the elastic coats 
are destroyed or greatly impaired, and 
the other walls are thickened. This loss 


the right subclavian ; the left ennwom 
carotid and the left subclavian each arise 
independently from the aortic arch. The 
carotids supply the organs of tlie head, 
and the subclavians passing through the 
armpits are called axUlarics, brachials os 
they pass down the upper arms, bifur¬ 
cating into the radial and ulnar A.s in 
the forearms. Branches are given off 
from the aorta to supply the tissues of 
the heart and the viscera of the abdomen. 
The iliac bifurcates into tlio internal iliac, 
supplying the pelvic viscera, the organs 
of generation, etc., and the external iliac, 
which becomes the femoral A. ns it 
descends the thigh and runs to the back of 
the limb, wlicre it is called the popliteal 
A., bifurcating into the anterior tibial and 
the posterior tibial A.s. 

The pulmonary A. springs from the 
right ventricle of the heart, and bifurcates 
into branches for supplying the right and 
left lungs with blood. 

Artesian Wells. The term A. W. is used 
strictly to apply to wells from which water 
rises under hydrostatic pressure and over¬ 
flows at tl>o surface, if the water rises 
insufllciently to overflow, the well is a 
sub-artesian well. The term has also been 
loosely used for bored wells, not neces¬ 
sarily artesian (see Well Borinq). 

The principle is illustrated in the. figure, 
which shows a geological section of natural 
rock structure, impermeable rooks being 
hatched and permeable rocks stippled. 
Rain falls on the permeable stratum until 
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the rocks are saturated up to the level of 
the ‘water table* (shown by a broken 
line), after which it overflows at the sur¬ 
face at Hpriners. If a weU is bored 
througfh the upper impermeable stratum 
into the permeable stratum, as shown 
and the htmd of the well is below the water 
table, water will rise to, and overflow 
from, the head of the well, which is there¬ 
fore on artesian well. 

A. W. are of g^roat value when the 
supply of surface water is insufficient. 
In Queensland and S. Australia the scanty 
rainfall is often supplemented by wattT 
drawn in this way from gri’oat depths. 
Watercourses that usually run dry In 
summer hove been converted into perma¬ 
nent streams by the surplus from these 
wells, and it is estimated that the yield 
in Queensland is equivalent in irriffatinK 
effect to a yearly rainfall of 12 in. over 
110,000 sq. m. The water obtained from 
A. W. naturally contains many mineral 
salts in solution, and so may 1^ unsuit¬ 
able for wasbiuK or certain maiiufs., but 
the treneral absence of organic impurities 
makes it valuable for drinking purposes. 
In some dists. of the Atlantic coast plain 
in the U.8.A., the development of artesian 
wat(?r supply has promoted a marked 
improvement in public health. 

Many A. W. over 300 ft deep have been 
sunk in London. In tlio neighbourhood 
of Paris the borings are often much deeper. 
At (3rent)lle a well 1798 ft deep was sxmk, 
the operations histing from 1B34 to 1841. 
In America many wells are over 2000 ft 
deep, and in Ihitman Heights, Connecti¬ 
cut, there is one 6004 ft deep. 

Artevelde, Jacob van (c. 1300-45), 

Flemish rebel, said to have been a brewer 
of Ghent, who became Governor of 
Flanders. During the revolt against 
Count Louis in 1337 ho wiis chosen chief 
of the insurgents. He afterwards united 
witli Edward III against the King of 
France and assisted at the siege of 
Tournai in 1340. In the truce which 
followed he stipulated tlio ind<;pendence 
of Flanders, and became its governor. 
Later he offered the crown of Flanders to 
the Prince of Wales. He was massacred 
in a popular rising against bis despotic 
rule at Ghent. 

Artevelde, Philip van (r. 1340-82), Flem¬ 
ish rebel, son of Jacob van A. (q.v.), w^os 
chosen captain of peoi>le of Ghent in a 
revolt against Count Louis 11 in 1381. 
A. defeated Louis, took Bruges, and ruled 
quite independently. Louis, after ob- 
te.ining assistance from France, entered 
Flanders with a Fr. army. Ho defeated 
the Flemings at the battle of Roosobeke 
and A, was killed. 

Arth, vil. In the canton of Schwyz, 
Switzerland, at the S. end of Lake Zug. 
17 m. E. of Luzern. It is a terminus of 
the Rlgi railway, and stands on the site 
of the Goldaii landslip of 1806. 

Arthreotomy (Gk arthrnn, a joint; 
ekt.omfy a cutting out), excision of a joint. 

Arthritis, inflammation of a joint. A. 
may occur os a result of infection via the 
blood stronin with almost any beioterial 
organism, the commonest type perhaps 
being the streptococcal A. associated with 
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rheumatic fever (q.v.). Oojiococcdl A. 
can occur as a complication of gonorrhoea. 
Tubercular A, (sec Tuberculosis) is an 
all too frequent manifestation of bovine 
tuberculosis infection. Septic A. may 
resiilt from the introduction of organ¬ 
isms into a joint from an injnry such 
as a penetrating wound. Suppuration 
may bo a feature of septic A. Rheu- 
TTuUoid A. is non-suppuratlve polyarthritis 
of unknown aetiology. The inflamma¬ 
tion of the joints in rheumatoid A. is but 
one sign, albeit the most noticeable, of a 
generalised disease affecting the whole 
body. The essential pathological lesion 
of rheumatoid A. is a degeneration of what 
is known as the ‘collagen’ component of 
the fibrous connective tissues of the body, 
and this collagen degeneration is a feature 
common to all true rheumatic diseases. 
The disease may start at any age, but 
usually starts round about 40. It is esti¬ 
mated that 5 to 6 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion are affected. Females are affected 
three times as frequently as males. In 
children it is known as StilVs disease. As 
a rule rheumatoid A. starts insidiously 
with general ill heatlh, tireilness, anaemia, 
loss of w'oight, and painful stiffness. 
Occasionally the onset may be sudden, 
with a raised temperature and joint pains 
resembling an acute infective arthritis or 
rheumatic fever (q.v.). Following the 
stage of ill health the small joints of the 
hands and foot first become swollen and 
painful, then the larger joints become 
involved, sometimes oven the spine. The 
pain and stiffness arc moi'o marked in the 
mornings and after rest, easing after 
movement. Muscle wasting and general 
loss of weight follow. The flexor muscles 
retain greater power than the extensor, 
and their pull, unless corrected, vrill give 
rise to flexion deformity of the joints. 
This, together with the swelling of the 
joints and the marked muscular wasting, 
gives the typical deformity so well known 
to those who have observed a severe case 
of rheumatoid A. The inflammatory 
process in rheumatoid A. starts in the 
synovial membrane of the affected joints 
and later spreads to the joint CApsule, the 
adjoining tendons, and the joint cartilage. 
Fibrous tissue replaces normal tissue. 
The end result is a complete disorganisa¬ 
tion of the joint and sometimes complete 
ankylosis (q.v.). The pain, particularly 
on attempted movement, is considerable. 
It is difficult to forecast the course of the 
disease. Remissions alternating with ex¬ 
acerbations occur, and for some reason 
pregnancy and jaundice inhibit Its pro¬ 
gress. About half of the total number of 
cases remain stationary for many years, 
and the activity of the disease becomes 
arrested. Other eases become progres¬ 
sively w^orse. The mode of onset gives 
no indication of the subsequent progress 
of a case. Treatment consists in rest and 
in preventing by splinting and other 
means the development of deformities. 
Physiotherapy plays a part In encouraging 
active, and performing passive, move¬ 
ments and generally maintaining musole 
tone. Measures for building up the 
general and psychological condition of 
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tlie patient are eseential. In a orippllng 
and painful disease such as rheumatoid 
A., for which there is no known specific 
cure, it is natural that nmny treatments 
should have been tried and failed. 
Removal of teeth, tonsils, and surgical 
treatment of other possible foci of infec¬ 
tion used to be widely practised in the 
belief that focal infection was a cause of 
the disease. This belief is no longer held. 
Gold injections, although not altogether 
witliout danger, have proved helpful in 
some cases, and their effectiveness has 
stood the test of time. Hut gold does not 
arrest the disease in every case. Simple 
aspirin or codeine tablets are most valu¬ 
able in relieving pain, and in many cases 
aspirin also seems to have some specific 
ciirative effect. Ilench and his colleagues 
in the U.S.A. first demonstrated in 1949 
the effects of cortisone and A.C.T.H. 
(adrono-corticotrophic hormone) on rheu¬ 
matoid A. Patients given the hormone 
were at first relieved of their symptoms 
in a most remarkable way, and iifter a few’^ 
days were able to move freely and without 
pain. It was thought that a cure had 
neen found and that a diminished secre¬ 
tion of adrenal hormones was the causa¬ 
tive factor in rheumatoid A. It was soon 
realised, however, that this was not the 
case. When cortisone is withdrawn, and 
even when it is continued, symptoms tend 
to return, and it is now known that it 
only suppresses temporarily the inflamma¬ 
tory condition of the joints, and does not 
cur(^ the disease. A committee of the 
Medical Research Council reported in 
1954 and 1955 on a comparative trial of 
aspirin and cortisone in two selected 
groups of cases. After two years’ treat¬ 
ment neither group showed any marked 
improvement over the other. Neverthe¬ 
less cortisone has proved of great benefit 
in relieving acute cases, and it is of great 
help to the patient’s morale to he free for 
a time from distress. Cortisone therapy 
may also be valuable in tiding a patient 
over an exacerbation of the disease. Tiio 
use of cortisone is contra-indicated in 
certain conditions such os heart failure, 
diabetes, high blood pressure, renal 
disease, and tuberculosis, and it must 
always be given with caution. More re¬ 
cently a drug caUed butazolidin has proved 
very effective in controlling the pain, and 
to some extent the inflammation, in 
rheumatoid A. It has its dangers, how¬ 
ever, and must be taken under strict 
medical control. 

Oateo-arihritia, degenerative disease of 
the joints. Osteo-A. affects mostly the 
larger joints such as the hips, knees, and 
shoulders. It may ocjcur in more than 
one joint but is not widespread like 
rheumatoid A. It usually attacks people 
over middle age and the elderly. It is 
commoner in men than women. It 
seems to occur in those joints which dur¬ 
ing the course of life have been subjected 
to most strain and stress. In osteo-A. 
the cartilage of the joint degenerates and 
wears away, the corroded bone ends being 
left to grate one on the other. There 
is pain on movement and at night when 
the protective muscular spasm relaxes. 


Treatment of osteo-A. is partly surgici^, 
and operations have been designed for 
ankylosing the affected joint In a func¬ 
tional position, thus relieving the pain of 
movement. Drug therapy is similar to 
that for rheumatoid A. 

Nec W. S. C. Coponian, ‘Rheumatoid 
Arthritis,’ Briiiah Medical Journaly 195‘2, 
1, 1185; Report of the M.K.C. Committ>ee, 
British Medical Journal^ 1954, 1, 1223, 
and 1955, 2, 695. 

Arthrodires, Devonian placoderm 
fishes in which the bony armour plates 
over the head on the one hand, and over 
port of the body on the other, were 
jointed together. The^y had bony jaws 
and a hctcroccroal tail. Ciccosteus is a 
typical genus; iJinichthys is of gigantic 
size (about 30 ft long). 

Arthropoda (Gk arthron, joint; pms, 
foot), invertebmte animals with jointed 
limbs, including insects, spiders, and 
crustaceans. They are segnnentod ani¬ 
mals, bearing appendages on some of the 
segments, are bilaterally symmetrical, 
and covered with a firm chitinous cuticle. 
At least one pair of tlie appondagt's 
function as jaws. The perivisceral space 
mainly consists of an enlargement of the 
haemocoel. The phylum is divided into 
the Onycophora iPeripatus), Trilobita 
(extinct group), Crustacea, Myriapoda 
(millipedes and centipedes), Insecta, and 
Araclmida (spiders, mites, king-crabs, 
scorpions, etc.). 

Arthur, usually described as a hero of 
mythological romance; but even if the 
exact historic existence of A. cannot l>e 
proved, at least some of t he deeds ascribed 
to him can be traced to historical person¬ 
ages. The great authority for the 
authenticity of a historic A. is Nennius, 
but, as Jms been pointed out, Nennius 
lived at least 150 years after the deeds 
he describes, and no mention of A. can 
be found in contemporary writers. The 
historic battle of Mons Badon, as great 
a battle from the point of view of the 
Britons as the battle of Deorham is from 
the point of view of liio .Saxons, can at 
any rate be ascribed to Ainbrosius 
Aurolianus. Tlie battle is described by 
Gildas as taking place, as far jis we can 
gather from his data, about the year 516. 
This groat battle, which beat hac'k the 
W. Saxons and prevented their further 
advance, is aseril)cd by Nennius to A. 
Since Gildas was a contemporary, whereas 
Nennius was not, and since the former 
gives the names of all iinportant Brit, 
chieftains and omits that of A., wo 
can safely conclude that A. was not 
a personage known to Gildas. On t-ho 
other hand, Nennius gives the names of 
12 groat battles which A. fought, finishing 
up with the battle at Mons Badon. At 
this latter battle 960 men are given as 
having fallen to A.’s sword alone. In 
judging the authenticity of a historic A. 
we must boar in mind that A. is a falrlr 
universal personage, but that all nations 
with which his name is closely identified 
are those of Brythonic origin. His name 
occurs in Gaelic hist, and in Welsh poetry, 
but of a very much later date tlian that t<i 
which the battle of Mons Badon belongs. 
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Nonnius definitely fflves ns the places 
where these 12 battles were fousht, but 
archaeologists still dispute the probable 
sites of the battles. The sites of some 
of them can be quite easily idontifled» as, 
for example, the ninth ‘In Urbe Legionis/ 
i.e. Chester, and the twelfth at Mons Badou. 
In the eighth, which was fought ‘in 
Casbollo Guiimon,’ we are told that A. 
carried an image of the Blessed Virgin on 
Ids shoulders, ‘and the heathen were put 
to flight on tliat day, and great slaughter 
made of them through the merits of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ and through the merits 
of the Blessed Virgin His mother.’ What¬ 
ever truth there is, however, in the story 
of A. must be ascribed either to the details 
give by Nennius or to the data given by 
Gildas, since much that has been written 
of A. is obviously the invention of a later 
day, an<l the A. of Geoffrey of Monmouth 
is almost as impossible historically as is 
the creation of the mind of Tennyson. 
The romance of A. developed on the lines 
of medieval chivalry, and the A. of the 
tournaments cannot be compared with 
an A. lighting at Mons Badon, or, as 
one record describes him, beating back 
the armoured bauds of the Homans on 
the Horn, walls. It remains now simply 
to trace the A. as we know him in his 
devol(»pm(mt by the romantic writers of 
later centuries. From the Ambrosius of 
Gildas to the Artorius of Nennius is a 
long step, and one in which the character 
and exploits of A. have not suffered. But 
from Nennius to Win of Malmesbury 
is a still longer step, and a step during 
which the character and exploits of A. 
are develoi>ed still more fully and become 
more and more painted in the light of a 
contemporary monarch. The A. of Gildas, 
if not also the A. of Nenuius, must have 
been simply a Konianised Briton, who led 
his oountryineu against the attacks of a 
common foe. But later A. becomes the 
centre of a picture of the ideals of chivalry 
and romance, the perfect knight, the per¬ 
fect king, the perfect lover. We And 
the foundations of all Arthurian legend in 
G<*offrey of Monmouth and later develop¬ 
ments in the stories of Sir Thomas Malory 
and Lord Tennyson. In later romance 
lie lias become the beau ideal of the true 
(yhristian knight—tlie knight who, ac-- 
coutn^d ill the armour of medievalism, 
goes forth to conquer wrong and free the 
oppressed. It has already been noted 
that the stories of our Prince A. are 
universal; the best-known story of how 
A. will come again is told by the Ger, 
peasantry os how Frederick Barbarossa 
will come again. The only conclusion 
that we can draw from so much contra¬ 
dictory evidence is that there may bo a 
historical A. but ho is certainly not the 
liero of romance that later ages have 
morde him out to bo. Le Morte Arthur 
(Malory); Poems (containing the ‘Idylls 
at the King’) (Tennyson): and I'wo Morte 
d*Arthur Romances are included in Every¬ 
man’s Library. See also J. D. Bruce, 
Ths Evolutum of Arthurian Romance^ 
Gottingen and Baltimore, 1923-4. 

Arthur, Duke or Count of Brittany 
(1187-1203), son and heir of Geoffrey, 


third son of Henry II. His hereditary 
claim to the Eng. throne was therefore 
stronger than John’s. The King of 
France used A. as a pawn in his campaign 
against Angevin power In France, and In 
1202 Jolm took A. prisont^r at Mirebeau. 
A. d. at Rouen, probably murdered at 
John’s Instigation. 

Arthur, Chester Alan (1830-86), the 
twenty-first president of the U.S.A., b. 
Fairfiield, Vermont, He graduated from 
irnion CoUoge in 1848; practised law in 
New York from 1853. Noted for his 
eloquence on behalf of tlic coloured people. 
At the time of the Civil war he was 
inspector-general and quarter-master- 
general for the state of New York. He 
was a Republican and held the oftlce of 
collector of the port of New York (1871— 
1878). In 1880 he was elected vice-presi¬ 
dent, and in 1881 became president on 
Garfield’s assassination, but was defeated 
for renominatioii by James G. Blaine in 
his candidature in 1884. His administra¬ 
tion was marked by measures affecting 
the tariff, polygamy in ITtah, the Chinese, 
the navy, and civil service reform. See 
United States, History. See. also bio¬ 
graphies by Smalley, 1880, and G. P. 
Howe, 1934. 

Arthur, Sir George, 3rd Baronet (1860- 
1946), soldier and biographer. Educ. at 
Eton and Oxford, he obtained a commis¬ 
sion in the Life Guards and served in the 
Sudan 1884-5. In 1914 he was appointed 
private se(5rotary to Lord Kitohencr, and 
in 1920 pub. The Life of Lord Kitchener 
of Khartoum. Among his other works 
are Uvos of Sarah Bernhardt, 1923, Earl 
Haig, 1928, Queen Alexandra, 1934, 
Queen Mary, 1935, and King George V, 
1937. He also ed. the letters of Lord and 
Lady Wolseley, 1922, and collaborated in 
a life of Lord Wolseley, 1924, and The 
Story of tihe Household Cavair}/, 1909-26. 
Not Worth Reading^ 1938, is an auto¬ 
biography. 

Arthur, Timothy Shay (1809-85), Amer. 
author of moral ami domestic tales, 
especially I'en Nights in a Bar Roomy 
which had a great contemporary repu¬ 
tation. Ho founded Arthurs Home 
Magazine in 1852. 

Arthur*8 Seat, hill to the E. of Edin¬ 
burgh (q.v.), roughly in the form of a Uon 
couchant, about 82‘i ft Idgh. The ascent 
is easy, and a fine panorama can be seen 
from the top. 

Artichoke. The true Globe A. is Cynara 
scoljtmus, native of N. Africa, herbaceous 
perennial, grown for Its edible flower 
heads; the Jerusalem A. is Helianthus 
tuberosus, a N. Amor, plant of which the 
roots are edible. Both belong to the 
Compositae. 

Article, Indefinite, see A. 

The definite A. ‘the’ is allied to the 
Ger, der and the Dutch de. In Latin the 
definite and indefinite A.s do not exist. 

Articles, Six, name given to a statute 
passed in 1539 at the instance of Henry 
VIII, who was alarmed at the increasing 
Influence of the Eng. Protestants. These 
A. asserted the position of the Eng. 
Church on 6 fundamental Catholic doc¬ 
trines, and were as follows: (1) belief in 
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transubstaiitiatioii; (2) commtmion in 
both kinds not necessary; (3) celibacy for 
the priesthood; (4) chastity to be observed 
when vowed; (5) private mass permitted; 
and (6) anriciilar confession necessary. 
The penalties for contravention of these 
A. were very severe, and refusal to believe 
in transubstantiation was punishable by 
buminsr alive. Death was also the 
penalty for a second offence against the 
other A. The A. were repealed in 1547, 
after Edward VI came to the throne. 
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Artioles, The Thirty-nine, see Thirty- 
NINE Articles, 

Artioles of Association, printed list of 
rules for the conduct of a joint-stock 
company. See Company and Company 
Law. 

Artioles of War were formerly ordin¬ 
ances issued by the king, or by the 
Commander-In-Chief with the king’s 
authority, governing the conduct of a 
military campaign and ceasing on its con¬ 
clusion. Until the passing of the first 
Mutiny Act (q.v.) in 1789 these were 
the only ordinances reg^ating the gover¬ 
nance itf troops, and in times of peace 
acts such as desertion or disobedience 
were only liable to the civil law, that is 
to say they were merely breaches of con¬ 
tract. The issuing of A. of W. was a 
prerogative of the Crown which was not 
taken away by the first Mutiny Act, but 
In 1803 it was superseded by statutory 

S ower to be found now in section 69 of 
tie Army Act, 1881. This power to issue 
A. of W. is not now likely to be used, 
for the annually renewed Army Act or 
Mutiny Act covers the whole ground. 
Similar in every respect to those of the 
Army are the naval A. of W., and like 
them they are now embodied in a statute, 
the Naval Discipline Act. 

Artioulata (Lat. artieidare, to join), an 
obsolete term applied by Cuvier to seg¬ 
mented animals, as the Crustacea, Myria- 
poda, Insecta, and Arachnida, now placed 
under the div. Arthropoda. He included 
the Annelida, which are not arthropods, 
and grouped the myriapods with insects. 


Articulation. In the production of any 
sound the tongue is adjusted with rela¬ 
tion to the palate at the place called * place 
of A.’ This is where the tongue has for 
that sound the maximum elevation. The 
common use of A. and this technical use 
are very often used too indiscriminately 
even by phoneticians. 

In anatomy an A. is a junction, or 
joint, between the bones in the skeleton 
of a vertebrate animal. Such a joint ma^ 
be immovable, when the bones are directlj' 
united (synarthrosis), as in the bones of 
the skull; or slightly movable, when they 
are connected by an intervening substance 
(amphiarthrosis or symphysis), as in the 
sacro-iliac joints; or more or less fre^eb’ 
movable, when the articular surfotjes are 
covered with smooth cartilage and sur¬ 
rounded by a fibrous capsule, lined with 
membrane, secreting a lubricating fluid 
called synovia (diartnrosis), as in the limb 
joints. 

Articulator, telephone contrivance to 
produce smoothness of tone; also a 
mounter of bones for medical study. 

Artificer Engineer!, warrant rank in 
the Brit. Navy, open to engrino-rooiri 
artificers of not less than 8 years’ service 
and over 35 years of age. A. E. are on a 
level with carpenters, and wear the same 
uniform, with a distinctive stripe of 
purple cloth on the cuff. 

Artificers, Engine-room, rank of petty 
oflicers in the Brit. Navy. Candidates 
for this position must be not less than 
21 nor more than 28, and have had some 
experience in either coppersmith’s work, 
engine-fitting, boiler-making, or general 
smith’s work. There are 4 classes of 
Engine-room A., the first or highest being 
reached after 12 years* service. A fifth 
class consists of boys over 15 in training. 

Artificial Flowers, see Flower. 

Artificial Limb, mechanical contrivance 
attached to the stump of an amputated 
limb and designed to perform the func¬ 
tions Jis far as possible of the natural 
limb. An early example, exhibited in 
the London Royal College of Surgeons, 
is said to have been made c. 300 RC. 
It is an artificial leg, made with pieces of 
thin bronze fastened to a wooden core; 
the foot, which has vanished, wajs prob¬ 
ably made of wood. Another A. L, of 
historical interest is the hand of ‘Ciotz 
of the Iron Hand,’ with which ho was able 
to grasp sword and spear. 

The great improvement in methods of 
amputation in recent years has occasioned 
a corresponding improvement in designs 
for A. L.s. The surgeon aims at leaving 
a stump which will preserve the greatest 
possible length of limb, and which will 
bear the pressure consequent upon the 
use of an artificial substitute. In the arm 
the pressure of the appliance is greatest at 
right angles to the bone, so that the need 
for a considerable amount of padding 
over the end of the bone is not so great 
as in the case of the leg. Tlie ‘ modified 
circular’ method of amputation, which 
loaves the cicatrix over the end of the 
bone, is therefore suitable, as it can be 
carried out comparatively close to the 
injured or diseased i)a,rt. Disarticulation 
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at the ‘wrlst-joint leaves a widened stnmp 
which is esp^lally snitable for an artificial 
attachment. Amputation through the 
forearm, if it does not result in the fusion 
of the ends of the radius and ulna, leaves 
the power of pronation and supination, 
that is, of making the movements turning 
the palm upwards and downwards. 
Amputation through the upper arm 
naturally leaves a stifl-arm movement 
from the shoulder. A hand has been 
devised by which a certain amount of 
voluntary and variable movement is 
imparted to the thumb, by means of 
hydraulic power controlled by an India* 
rubber ball placed under the arm*pit. 

The old method of screwing a hook 
into the stump of the arm has now been 
discarded for a spring or snap catch. 
The Mackay arm is a well-known modern 
pattern, and is made for high amputa¬ 
tion at the shoulder and for amputation 
at the elbow; the hand is of rubber or wood 
and the remainder in light perforated 
metal. Since the First World War pro¬ 
gress has been made in A. L.s, and 
to-day, with the assistance of harness 
(usnally made of webbing), it is possible 
for some people to accomplish with their 
A. L.s almost as much as they could with 
their natural limbs. This advance is 
particularly noticeable in connection with 
artificial hands, for which a mechanism 
lias been invented for grasping and releas¬ 
ing objects by control from the shoulder. 
Similar progress has also been made in 
an A. L. for the leg. An essential con¬ 
tributory factor to the success of an A. L. 
is the dctcrniination of the patient t-o 
overcome his disability. Aluminium is 
now extensively used in the construction 
of A. L.s because of its strength and 
lightness. 

Artificial attachments to the lower 
limbs also depend upon tlio extent to 
which the functions of the limb are 
impaired. Amputation of a part of the 
foot leaves the ankle action unrestricted, 
and the skin incisions are so arranged that 
there is no. cicatrix or skin-grafting in the 
part walked upon. It may bo generally 
said that the availability for artifleied 
attachments to the lower limb Is best 
.served by a ‘ flap ’ method of amputation, 
as the weight must be borne on tlie end of 
the bone, and such methods not only 
l»rovide a suftlcient ‘cushion,’ but can bo 
arranged so that the cicatrix does not 
eoiiK' in the lino of greatest pressure. It 
was formerly the custom In amputating 
tlie lower leg to sever the tibia just below 
the knee, so that the artificial leg received 
the bent knoo, the stump pointing back¬ 
wards. The adoption of numerous de¬ 
vices in which the natural action of the 
ankle is imitat-ed has now led to the pre¬ 
servation of as much of the natural limb 
as possible, bocause the extent of curtail¬ 
ment of a limb determines not only the 
extent of functional loss, but also the 
amount of leverage available; and con¬ 
sequently the amount of effort required to 
uso an A. L. 

Artificial Respiration, mechanical res¬ 
toration of the act of breathing when it 
has been suspended by oaphyxiatlon. 


drowning, poisoning, etc. The aim of 
A. R. is not speed of movement but to 
obtain as deep a ventilation of the 
as possible, so that air is put into the 
lungs and oxygen into the blood. The 
natural movements should be imita^d 
as far as possible, and should be performed 
rhythmically 12 or more times per miu. 
The method at one time adopted by the 
Royal Life-Saving Society and by the St 
John and British Red Cross organisations 
is called the ‘prone pressure’ or Sohhfer 
method, and is described in the former 
bo<^*8 handbook of instructions thus: 

* The apparently drowned person must 
be placed at once, face downwards, <m 
the nearest flat surface. Place yourself 
on one side of the patient, facing the head, 
in a full kneeling position, mth knees 
and hip bent. Put your hands on the 
small of the patient’s back, the wrists 
nearly touching, the thumbs as near each 
other as possible without strain and the 
fingers passing over the loins on either 
side, but not spread out. Then, bending 
the body from the knees and somewhat 
straightening the hip-joints, swing slowly 
forward, keeping the arras quite straight 
and rigid, so that the weight of your body 
is conveyed to your hands. No exertion 
is required; the necessary pressure is Im¬ 
parted by the weight of your body. In 
this way the patient’s abdomen Is pressed 
against the ground; the abdominal organs 
are forced against the diaphragm; the 
diaphragm rises and air is driven out of 
the lungs, together with any water or 
mucus which may be prt^sent in the air 
passages and mouth, thus producing 
expiration. 

‘Next, swing the body slowly back¬ 
wards to its first position, thus removing 
its weight from the hands (which are kept 
in position) and relaxing the pressure on 
the abdomen. The organs now resume 
their former position, the diaphragm 
descends, the thorax is enlarged and air 
passed into the lungs, inspiration being 
produced. Repeat the movements regu¬ 
larly about 12 times a min., swinging the 
body alternately forwards and bsMskwards 
from the knees.’ 

Another method is that of Sylvester. 
The patient is placed upon the back, the 
shoulders being slightly raised. The 
operator grasps the arms just above the 
elbows, and by raising them gently and 
steadily to their full extent behind the 
head induces inspiration. After 2 or 3 
sec. they are lowered to the side of the 
chest and pressed against it, thus oauslng 
expiration. The movements, which 
should bo supplemented by friction and 
preceded by an inversion of the body to 
drain off water, are often successful even 
after more than an hour’s apparently 
unsucct^Hsful work. 

The most up-to-date method of A. R., 
and now adopted by the Royal Life- 
Saving Society and the St .John and Brit. 
R(m 1 Cross organisations, is that of Holger 
Nielsen. The air pushed out by the 
Sehftfer method in 1 cycle is about 500 c.c. 
The air pushed out and then pulled in by 
the Holger Nielsen method is over 1000 
c.c. The oxygen saturation of the blood 
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THREE METHODS OF ARTIFICIAL RESPIRATION 

Topt Sylvester {photos: Barbara Wagslaff); cerntre, Schafer; bottom. Holder Nu^ls(‘n 
{photos by courtesy of the St John Ambulance Association). 


attained by the Holger Nielsen method is 
93 per cent as apainst 67 per cent by the 
Schafer. The technique of the Holder 
Nielsen method is as follows. The tmcon- 
scious patient is placed flat on the prround 
face downwards. The arms are placed 
forwards on each side of the head and the 
elbows bent outwards so that the hands, 
lying: palm downwards one on top of 
the other, are beneath the forehead. The 

S osition of the arms may be understood 
the reader, while standing: erect, first 
puts the back of hJs left hand fiat and 
horizontally on the forehead, and then 
places the back of the right hand similarly. 


but in this case resting on the palm of the 
left hand, wliieh is already in position. 
In this way the patient’s forehead is 
dllowed on the back of the uppermost 
land, leading the mouth and nose clear 
of the groxmd. Folse teeth and any 
forelgu bodies obstructing the mouth or 
throat should bo removed and the prone 
body slapped smartly between the 
shoulder-blades until the tongue falls 
forward. The operator then kneels on 
the right knee in lino with the patient's 
head and facing towards his back, the 
operator’s loft leg being placed with the 
heel near the patient's right elbow. The 
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hands are then placed on the patlent^s 
abonlder-bladea pointing towards his feet, 
with the thumbs on the spine and the 
wrists pressing against the ridges of the 
shoulder-blades. The operator should be 
nicely balanced with the amis straight 
but not actually pressing on the patient’s 
back. A swing forward movement is then 
made until the straight arms are vertical 
and the operator is loaning on the body 
of the patient. This is the phase of 
forced expiration; it should last sec. 
and it drives out the air and anything 
that may be blocking the air passages. 
Next the pressure is relaxed and the 
operator slides Ids hands along the 
patient’s arms until the elbows are 
reached. This movement is done deliber¬ 
ately and should take 1 sec. The patient’s 
arms and shoulders are then lifted up- 
wurds xmtll the weight is felt, but not to 
the extent of raising the chest from the 
ground, nor must the position of the 
patient’s head be disturbed. This lifting 
movement causes inspiration and should 
lost sec. The patient’s elbows are 
then lowered again and the operator’s 
liands are returned to tiic shoulder-blades. 
The ivholo cycle is then repeated. Kach 
complete operation sbonld take about 
7 sec., or about 9 cycles to the min. It 
is to be noted that the number of cycles 
per min. is fewer in the llolger Nielson 
method tlian in Schftfer’s. In Schftfer’s 
method pressure is applied to the abdomi¬ 
nal contents to squeeze air out of the 
lungs, but nothing active is done to suck 
air in. In llolger Nielsen’s method, 
however, the air is pushed out and sucked 
in, and it is therefore more cfhclcnt os a 
moans of ventilating the lungs. 

Another valuable method of A. 11., and 
one which is far less exhausting to the 
operator, is Eve’s rocking method. Here 
the patient is rocked to and fro lying face 
downward on an apparatus like a seesaw; 
when the head is down the abdominal 
contents press on the diaphragm and 
expel air from the lungs, and when the 
head goes up, and the feet are down, the 
abdominal organs fall away from the 
diaphragm and cause air to be sucked 
into the lungs. Tiie tilt of tlie rocker 
should extend 45 degrees from the hori¬ 
zontal and the cycle slioiild be carried out 
10 times per min. An advantage of Eve’s 
metiiod is that it helps to re-establish 
circulation as well os I'ospiration, Owing 
to the apparatus necessary. Eve’s method 
is more suitable for use in factories and 
places where there is on equipped first- 
aid station. A makosliift rocker can be 
made, Imwover, ont of a stretcher or a 
wide piece of board placed astride a 
fulcrum, such os a fallen ti*eo trunk. The 
]>atient must be tied firmly to the stretcher 
and care is needed to prevent it slipping 
off the fulcniiu. A makeshift Eve’s 
method therefore cannot be carried out 
by one operator, except for small children, 
wivo can be rocked in the arms. Now¬ 
adays many factory medical aid ])osts and 
mobile resuscitation units are equipped 
with apparatus for giving tvspliyxiated 
patients a mixture of oxj^gen and carbon 
ilioxldo gases at the same time os A. R. is 


carried out. The COt stimulates the 
respiratory centre in the brain (see 
Kkspiiiation). a very recent form of 
apparatus is designed to force the gases 
into the lungs under positive pressure and 
then empty the lungs by a negative 
pressure phase, the positive-negative 
pressure phases alternating in re8rula.r 
cycles. The coimection to the patient 
is made by means of an air-tight rubber 
face mask which fits over the nose and 
mouth. JSee also DnowNiNO and Resus- 
CITATION. See F. C. Eve, Artificial 
HespircUion Explained, 1946; Royal Life- 
Saving Society, Handbook of Instruction; 
St John Ambulance Association, First 
Aid to the Injured. 

Artifloial Silk, see Rayon. 

Artigas, Fernando Jo86 (c. 1755-1851), 
S. Amer. soldier and politician, 6. Monte¬ 
video; became captain of a corps in the 
Sp. provincial service, but left this in 1811 
for the Revolutionary army. Later he 
Joined the Republican army, but was out¬ 
lawed by the commander, Sarratea, for 
independent action. He then organised 
a troop of gauchos, and was so successful 
that he was recognised as an independent 
chief and given the whole of Uruguay in 
1814. He expelled the Portuguese from 
Montevideo and became dictator, but was 
ultimately defeated, and in 1820 fled to 
Paraguay, from where ho was sent into 
exile in C’andehirla. 

Artillery (from O.F, artiUerie; It. 
artiglieria; Sp. artillerfa). Its former 
meaning comprised all implements of war, 
and it was generally used in the plural. 
Then the word was used particularly to 
denote engines for discharging missiles, as 
catapults, bows, crossbows, and slings. 
In modern use the word denotes: (1) all 
firotu’ms discharged from carriages in 
contradistinction to small arms; (2) the 
particular troops engaged in the service of 
such firearms; (3) the science which treats 
of the use and management of ordnance. 

Early History. In the O.T. ‘engines in¬ 
vented by cunning men to shoot arrows 
and groat stones’ are mentioned. Con¬ 
tinual improvements were made, and 
under the names catapulta, halister, and 
tr6buchet such arms were used in medi¬ 
eval warfare, A small piece of cannon 
was contrived by Schwartz, a Gor. 
cordelier, soon after the invention of 
giinpow'der in 1330, But even on the 
discovery of gunpowder these weapons 
were not readily displaced. The first 
occasion on which guns were used was 
probably at the siege of Cividale in Italy, 
when the Germans employed one piece. 
It is also said that the Moors of Algeciras 
used A. in Spain in 1343. According to 
some historians guns were used at Cr6oy 
in 1346, when Edward 111 used 4 
pieces of cannon. The English also used 
A, at the siege of Calais in 1347. The 
Venetians employed A. against the 
Genoese in 1377. At the siege of Har- 
fleur (1415) 25 ‘master gunners’ and 
50 ‘servitour gunners’ were employed. 
Gunners of tliat time had charge of all 
guns and stores, and laid and fired the 
cannon in action. 

SixUenih and Seventeenth Centuries. In 
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the ware of Charles VIII, Louis XII, and 
Francis I of France in Italy, A. played a 
conspicuous part in siege and field war¬ 
fare, e.g, at Ravenna (1512) and Marignan 
(1515). Nevertheless when the arquebus 
and other small arms became efficient very 
little was heard of the field A. The 
efficiency of the Eng. archers denied 
opportunities for developing the arm in 
England. During Henry VIH’s reign cul- 
verlns were used as heavy pieces, and 
sakers and falcons as lighter pieces. 

During the Eng. Civil War guns were 
in use. Cromwell in his sieges made 
great use of shells. Before his changes 
in the position of the A. the pieces were 
placed in the front of the force. Ho 
later relegated the heavy pieces to the 
rear. 

Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries^ 
CJromwell’s policy was followed in the 
campaigns of Louis XIV. In the days 
of Turenne heavy guns were much em¬ 
ployed. Marlborough also had about 
9 pieces per 1000 men, and as he had an 
army of about 11,000 he used about 99 
(hins. The pike disappeared about 1700, 
and then infantry fire power became the 
decisive factor in battles. The Royal 
Regiment of A. was founded in 1717. In 
the year 1793 the Eng. force of A. had in¬ 
creased to 4000. For 4 cents, the word A. 
was strictly limited to mean garrison A. 
The field A. existed only in time of war. 
In 1793 horse A. was introduced, and 
a driver corps in the following year. 
Field brigades of 6 gims were then formed, 
horse-A. batteries being styled troops. 
A troop of horse A. and a field brigade 
each had 5 guns and 1 howitzer. The 
driver corps of 1794 was divided into 
troops. The addition of one of these 
to a company of foot A. converted the 
latter into a field brigade. 

French Revolution and Napoleon, 
During the wars of the Fr. Revolution the 
A. of the field army received the name 
of the field A. The field guns were 
organised into batteries, each complete 
in itself. The Fr. A. steadUy improved 
in manoeuvring power during the Fr. 
wars. Napoleon himself maintained that 
the man who was clever enough to bring 
up an unexpected force of A. imknown to 
the enemy was sure to win the day. 

After 1815 the hist, of A. becomes 
merely a matter of perfecting a material 
already discovered. Infantry fire being 
more variable in its effectiveness, the 
period 1815-70 saw many changes in the 
relations of the 2 arms. The intro¬ 
duction of the rifled musket demolished 
the A. manoeuvres of the smooth-bore 
days. Up to this time A. forces de¬ 
pended very much on case-shot firing 
or firing their guns at close quarters. On 
the introduction of the new musket, 
infantry armed with a far-ranging rifle 
could keep the guns beyond case-shot 
firing and compel them to use only round 
shot or common shell. In the Amer. 
Civil War the attacking infantry on 
reachipg close quarters met the full force 
of the defenders* A., together with 
the full force of the musketry. Battles 
liegan to be fought at increased ranges, 


and the ineffectiveness of the projectiles 
used by the A. neutreilised the effect of 
rifled guns. After the Franoo-Ger. war 
many lessons were learnt and many 
changes were made in the use of A. 
New ideas on A, spread rapidly, and the 
quick-firing gun was soon introduced into 
every army. The original designs have 
been greatly improved, but the principles 
still remain. Improvements include the 
mechanical absorption of the recoil by 
means of buffers, and the development of 
time shrapnels as projectiles of the field 
A. Attention was next turned to the 
increase in rate of fire. A shield was 
then attached to the gun for the pro¬ 
tection of the detachment. One result 
of the Boer War was to reintroduce 
heavy ordnance into field armies. Field 
howitzers also reappeared. At the latter 
part of the 19th cent, siege and fortress 
A. also underwent many grctit changes 
and developments. During the Franco- 
Gor. War of 1870-1 rifled guns ‘long and 
short’ for direct and curved fire were used 
as siege A. At present howitzers arc the 
prln. siege guns. 

Organisation, British Field Artillery. 
The basic Brit. A. unit is now the regi¬ 
ment made up of a number of batteries, 
together with a signal troop and a 
R.E.M.E. detachment. Each battery is 
divided into troops. Tlie number of 
troops and batteries in a regiment varies 
according to the function of the regiment 
(e.g. anti-aircraft, etc.). 

Horse Artillery differed from field A. in 
that the whole detachment was mounted, 
leaving guns and wagons free from the 
load of men. Only one horsed R.H.A. 
unit now survives—the King’s Troop, 
which is employed solely for ceremonial 
purposes. With mt A. the whole 
equipment was carried on the backs 
of mules and other animals. 

Development in the First World War. 
Four years of scientific warfare in the 
First World War saw a consistent develop¬ 
ment in the power and influence of A., 
both in the actual battle and in all the 
stages which lead up to it. 

Ever-increasing demands for guns were 
made in the first 2 years of the war. 
The only modern heavy howitzer avail¬ 
able to the Brit. Army in 1914 was the 
9-2-in. Mark I howitzer. When in 1916 
Gen. Haig was calling for more guns, he 
selected the latest ‘Marks’ of existing 
models in order to facilitate construction 
and ensure uniformity in design. At the 
same time the Commander-in-Chief in¬ 
sisted that every effort should be made 
to increase the range and accuracy of 
guns, and that there should be no cessa¬ 
tion of research and no finality of design. 

The main principle on which the con¬ 
struction programme was based was to 
rfve a decisive fighting superiority per 
div. over the Ger. A. There was a 
preference for the howitzer over the gun. 
Its ‘life’ is greater, e.g. for a 6-in. gun, 
Mark VII, the ‘life’ is 1500 rounds, for 
a 6-in. howitzer, 10,000 rounds. The 
howitzer, too, is much easier to place 
in position In the field, and many can 
be sited In a comparatively restricted 
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area, owing to the higher line of departure 
of the shell. Though they have less 
range than guns of a shhilar shell-power, 
howitzers are more mobile and, fired 
at horizontal ranges, their accuracy is 
greater. 

In 1914 there were in the original Brit, 
expeditionary force 486 guns and howt- 
zers, 24 of which were of medium calibre; 
at the armistice there were 6437 guns and 
howitzers of all kinds (excluding anti¬ 
aircraft A. and trench mortars), of which 
2211 were medium and heavy A. The 
(ler. A. comprised only a few howitzers 
of 16i-in. calibre. The Fr. field gun was 
the famous 7 5-mm. quick-firing gun, 
with the recoil controlled by compressed 
air. 

The later technical improvements in 
Brit. A. design included long-range, 
modern G-iu., 8-in., 9-2-in., and 12-m. 
howitzers, 6-in. Mark XIX guns on field 
carriages, and 9.2 in., 12-in., and 14-in. 
Mark XIII guns on railway mountings. 
Other improvements were instantaneous 
fuses, gas and smoke shells, stream-line 
shells, and incendiary and star shells. 

Second World War Developments. The 
Second World War saw a great develop¬ 
ment of anti-aircraft and tank guns. 
Also various types of self-propelled guns 
were used for assault or close support. 
One type was a 75-mm. mounted on a 
light tank chassis, and another a 150-mm. 
on a medium tank chassis. The advan¬ 
tage of these was that A, accompanied 
tanks and could fire straight away. The 
type was first used in the big battle for 
Libya (1941-2). 

The improved Ger. 88-mm. gun was 
probably the best 3-purpose gim (i.e. anti¬ 
tank, anti-aircraft, and field A. piece) 
developed during the war. Many new 
typos of A., including very large mortars 
and long-range field guns, were xmder 
development or construction in Germany 
in the closing stages of the war. Some of 
them had rocket-assisted shells. Among 
these wore a 380-mm. howitzer and rocket 
‘guns’ with smooth-bore barrels, 400 ft 
long, intended for the bombardment of 
London. A new 120-mm. anti-tank gun 
was likewise in development. The Ger¬ 
mans were also working on a 32-In. siege 
gun. with a barrel 141 ft long, which fired 
an 81-ton projectile. In the last months 
of the war in the Far E. the Japanese also 
introduced some heavy mortars and 
heavy rockets. Amer. recoil-less gims 
were another notable dovelopinent. 

Post 1945 Developments. The success¬ 
ful employment of the rocket in the latter 
part of the Second World War has led to 
the increasing manuf. of this weapon in 
preference to conventional forms of A. 
Coast A. has already been discarded in 
(ireat Britain, and the organisation re¬ 
sponsible for its administration has been 
disbanded. 

In the Amer. and other armies atomic 
cannon have now been introduced. 
Details of developments in this field ore 
described in F. O. Mikscho’s Atomic 
Weapon^^ and Armies, 1955. Miksohe 
estimates that certain of these cannon 
have a destructive power equal to 5000 


conventional guns. See Rotajl Rboi* 
MENT. See eUeo Col. H. Betnell, Modem 
Guns and Gunnery, 1910: Lt.-Col. H. W. 
Hime, The Origin of Artillery, 1915; W. 
Ley, Shells and Shooting, 1942; Lt. A. W. 
Wilson, The Story of the Qun, 1944; Maj.- 
Qen. Y. F. C. Fuller, ArmametU and 
History, 1946. 

Artiodaotyla (Gk artios, pair; dactulos, 
finger), order of cloven-hoofed mammals, 
all excepting the pigs and hippos having 
molar teeth with broad crowns suitable 
for crushing vegetable food. The order 
comprises the following groups: (1) Pecora, 
including giraffe, okapi, deer, oxen, 
sheep, goats, antelopes, etc., characterised 
by horns or antlers, 2 or 4 teats, 4 cavities 
in the stomach, and no upper incisors; 
(2) Tylopoda, including camels and llamas, 
characterised by absence of horns, few 
teats, 1 pair of upper incisors, and a 
cusMon-like pad on the foot to bear the 
weight of the body; (3) Tragruiina, the 
chevrotians, or mouse-deer, characterised 
by absence of horns, no upper incisors. 
4 complete toes on each foot, and 3 
stomach cavities; (4) Anoplotherina, com¬ 
prising extinct species with complete 
series of teeth and a general resemblance 
to carnivorous animals; and (5) Suina, or 
pigs, including Old World pigs, Amer. 
peccaries, and hippopotamus, and cha¬ 
racterised by at least 1 pair of upper 
incisors, the cheek-teeth prominent and 
studded with tubercles. 

ArtisU* Rifles, formed in 1869 as a 
volunteer corps by Lord Leighton and 
other professional men. In 1908 it became 
port of the National Territorial Army as 
the 28th Batt. of the Co. of London Regi¬ 
ment (Artists’ Rifles). In 1947 it became 
the 2lBt Special Air Service Regiment 
(Artists’ Rifles) Territorial Army. 

Artooarpus, genus of the IVioraceae 
which grows in Asia. A. incisusi is the 
bread-fruit tree common to the S. Sea 
Is.; it has a spurious fruit called a 
aorosis (cf. pineapple), which is roasted 
and eaten as bread. A. integrifolius, the 
Jock tree, has a prickly fruit which is not 
so wholesome as that of A, incisus. A. 
hirsuivs makes good timber. 

Artois (Lat. Artesium), anct Fr. prov., 
comprised of the greater part of the 
present dept of Pas-de-Calais. The cap. 
was Arras. It was made a co. by Louis 
IX in 1237, pekssed into the hands of Bur- 
grmdy, and afterwards belonged to the 
Hapsburgs. It was ceded to France by 
the Peace of the Pyrenees (q.v.) in 1659. 
Louis XV created his grandson, the future 
Charles X, Count of A. The first artesian 
well in Europe was sunk in 1126 in A., 
from which the word ‘artesian ’ is derived. 

Artois, in the First World War. The 
first heavy fighting in the A. region was in 
1915, when the French and British in co¬ 
operation delivered a general attack, be¬ 
ginning on 25 Sept., a few m. to the N. 
of Arras. The opening stages of the A. 
advance were crowned with success. Fr. 
troops under d’Urbal took Souchez and 
the foot of the famous ridgre overlooking 
the little tn of Vimy, while the forces of 
Sir John French carried the enemy’s first 
and most powerful line of entrenchments, 
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extendinfi: from W. of the mining tn of 
Lens to a point near the notorious 
Hohenzollom redoubt, covering a front 
of some 4 m. Loos fell to the British, 
who pressed on to the outskirts of Hulluoh 
near La Bass6e. On the reduction of the 
Ger. second line the dominating position 
known as Hill 70, beyond and to the E. 
of Loos, was captured, and a position 
rapidly consolidated whence it was hoped 
soon to overcome the third and last lino 
of the enemy. Considerable success had, 
at the same time, attended tho simul¬ 
taneous Ft. onslaught in tho Champagne; 
but thereafter the allied attacks lost their 
impetus. It was soon realised in England 
that some much greater effort in the 
production of material would bo required 
before any further attempt on a big scale 
could be made with a reasonable hope of 
success. (See also Arras, Battle of and 
Loos, Battle of.) 

In 1916 tho Germans delivered a local 
attack on Vlniy Ridge in May, but tho 
battle of that name was fought between 
9 and 11 April 1917, when Canadian 
troops wore conspicuous in tho attack. 
In the same year was fought the battle 
of Hill 70, between 1.3 and 25 Aug., In 
the Souchez R. dist. from Lens to Angres. 
In 1918 there wore heavy engagements in 
the course of the second battle of Arras 
(Aug. to Oct.) during tht-s successful 
operations for tho breaking of the Ilinden- 
burg lino. In tho final advance the last 
fighting in A. was approximately on 17 
Oct., when Douai fell to the Allies. 

Artophorion (Gk ‘bread-holder’), 
clborium or pyx (q.v.), used in the Gk 
Church. See Neale, History of the Holy 
Eastern Church, 1850. 

Artdt, Desiree (1835-1907), Belgian 
singer. She first sang at concerts at 
Brussels, and then, on the recommenda¬ 
tion of Meyerbeer, she went to Paris, and 
made her debut in The Pro-phet in 1858. 
She afterwards went to Italy and to 
Berlin, where she took part in Ger. and 
It. operas. In 1868, during a visit to 
Bussia, she became engaged to Tchaikov¬ 
sky, but the next year she married 
Padilla, the Sp. singer. 

Arts, Degrees in, see Degrees. 

Arts, Fine, see Fine Arts. 

Arts Council of Great Britain, set up 
under royal charter on 9 Aug, 1946 to 
develop a greater knowledge, understand¬ 
ing, and practice of the arts, to increase 
their accessibility to the public, to im¬ 
prove their standard of execution, and 
to advise and co-operate with gov. depts, 
local authorities, and other bodies on any 
matters connected with these objects. 
It was the successor to tho Council for 
the Encouragement of Music and the Arts 
(C.E.M.A.), which was created in 1940 
to servo the artistic needs of the public 
in war-time. Tho A. C. consists of not 
more than 16 members, who are appointed 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer after 
consultation with the Minister of Educa¬ 
tion and the secretary of state for Scot¬ 
land. It receives an ann. grant-in-aid 
from the Treasury, tho greater part of 
which is passed on in the form of sub¬ 
sidies to independent bodies connected 


with the promotion and performance of 
the arts in Great Britain. The work in 
England comes directly under the control 
of the A. C. itself; but there are separate 
committees for Scotland and Wales, 
which are in receipt of ann. grants from 
the council for the purpose of carrying out 
the oouncirs work in those two parts of 
the country. There are four panels of 
experts in music, drama, tho visual arts, 
and poetry, who advise tho council on 
such matters as are referred to them. 
The council’s H.Q. are at 4 St James’s 
Square, London, SWl. 

Artveldt, Andries van (1590-1652), 
Flem. painter, who worked for sev. years 
at Genoa. His pictures wore mostly 
landscapes and seascapes. His portrait 
was painted by Van Dyck. 

Artz. David Adolf Constant (1837-90), 
Dutch genre painter, inspired largely by 
Josef Israels (q.v.). Among his charac- 
toristicallv realist paintings are ‘With 
Grandmother,’ ‘The Old Fisherman,’ ‘In 
the Dunes,’ and ‘The Return of tho 
Flock.’ 

Aru, or Aroe, is. group in tho S. 
Moluccas, in tho Arafura Sea, Indonesia. 
The total area is 3306 sq. ro., and tho 
chief tn is Dobo. They are generally 
fertile with swampy coastal areas, pearl 
fishing, and trepang. The natives are 
of mixed Papuan-Malayan stock. 

Aruba Island, one of the Dutch Antilles, 
nefir coast of Venezuela, now a great 
centre of oil refining. Area 67 sq. m. 
Chief tn Oranjestad. Pop. 55,000. 

Arum, family Aroceae, genus of 
European and Mediterranean tul>©rous 
herbs, distinctive for their large spathe 
and club-shaped spadix. A. macylafum. 
Lords and Ladies. Cuckoo Pint, is native 
to Britain; A. dioscoridis is a popular 
water garden plant. 

Arumi, see Moron de la Frontkra. 

Arun, River, rises in St Leonard’s 
Forest, flows W. and then S. through 
Sussex, past Arundel to Littloharapton 
on the coast. It is 40 m. long, and is 
navigable for a part of its course. 

Arunda, see Ronda. 

Arundel, Thomas (1353-1414), Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, son of tho Earl of 
A. A. was made Bishop of Ely in 1374, 
and lord chancellor 12 years later. He 
became Archbishop of York in 1388 and 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 1396. In the 
next year he was banished for high 
treason. He supported Bolingbroke, and 
when the latter returned to England A. 
returned with him, and crowned him 
Henry IV. A. is host remembered for his 
persecution of the Lollards (q.v.). With 
Courtenay (q.v.) ho helped to suppress 
Lollardry at Oxford. He was also res¬ 
ponsible for some splendid building at 
Canterbury and Ely. 

Arundel, municipal bor. of Sussex, 
England, on R. Arun, 10J m. E. of 
Chichester. The tn is dominated by A. 
Castle, ancestral homo of the Duke of 
Norfolk as Earl of A. {see next article). 
Though of 12th-cent, and earlier founda¬ 
tion, the castle now consists mainly of 
19th-cont. buildings, in the medieval style. 
The modern Rom. Catholic church of St 
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Philip Neri, another fine example of 
19th"ceat. Gothic, is a prominent land¬ 
mark. Pop. 2650. 

Arundel, Earls of. The earldom of A. 
has been held chiefly by the Fitzalans 
and their descendantB the Howards. 

Richard Fitzalan (1267-1302), Earl of 
A., son of John, Lord of A, (1246-72). 
Pichard was called Earl of A. c. 1289. 
He fought for Edward I in Franco and 
Scotland. 

Kdmuml, successor of Richard (1285- 
1326). He was an enemy of Piers Gaves- 
ton and declined to march with Edward II 
to Bannockburn In 1321 he became con¬ 
nected with the Dcspensers and sided 
with the king. He was executed at 
Hereford by partisans of Queen Isabella. 

Richard, son of Edmund (c. 1307-76), 
soldier and faithful servant of Edward 
III. Ho was present at Sluys and siege 
of Tournai, 1340. Ho led an Eng. div. at 
06cy, and was present at the siege of 
(Calais. He inljorited estat^’is of his uncle 
.Tohn, Earl do VVarenne, and assumed the 
title of Earl of Surrey. Itf'gent of 
England. 135,0. 

lievrif Filzalon, 12th Earl of A. (r. 
1517-80), son of VVm. 11th Earl of A. 
He was made lord-deputy of Calais, 1532, 
and in 154 4 commande<i an Eng. expedi¬ 
tion to France and took Boulogne. On 
returning tn England lie was made lord 
chainhorlain. He was imprisoned in the 
Tower in 1551 for being implicated in 
Somerset’s plot against Northumberland. 
On Edward’s death Henry loinod 
Norlhumlierland, tliough secretly in 
alliance with Mary. In Northumberland’s 
absence ho denounced him and proclaimed 
Mary as queem. Elizabeth I made him a 
privy councillor and lord steward, but he 
was soon suspected of intriguing to sot 
Mary Queen of Scots on the throne, and 
fell from favoiir. He was imprisoned 
after the exposure of the Uidolfl plot but 
escaped execution. 

Arundel Marbles, or Marmora Arun- 
delliana, major portion of an important 
Gk chronicle discovered on the is. of 
l*aros (hence known as Marmor jmrium). 
The author tells at the beginning of this 
chronicle that he intends to list the main 
events of Athens from the period of 
(^ecrops (a mythiciU King of Athens, 
attributed to c. 1581 BC) down to 264- 
263 nc (probably his own time). Tho 
A. M. contain 93 lines (with several 
lanmae ); they were brought to England in 
1627 on behalf of Thomas Howard, Earl 
of Arundel, and were pub. tho following 
year by John Seldon (Monumenta 
Anindellimtc, London, 1628). A smaller 
fragment of 33 lines, dealing with the 
years 336-335 to 299-298, was discovered 
in 1897 and pub. by M. K. Krispi and 
A. Wilhelm in Athcnisclic MittheUmmen, 
XXII, 1897. pp. 183 ff. 

Arundo, genus of plants of the Gra- 
mlnofve which grows in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. A, donax Is our largest cultivated 
gross, which grows to 10 ft in height; tho 
stems are made inte fishing-rods. A. 
phroiTmiies, or PhragmUes communis, is 
the common reed. 

Aruspex, see Haruspicrs. 


Aruwimi, trlb. of the Congo. It was 
explored by Stanley for 100 m. in 1883, 
and hy its means Stanley advanced to 
help Emin Pasha in 1887. It has its 
source near Lake Albert (Nyanza) and Is 
formed hy many sub-tribs. Tho main 
riv. flows for most of its length through 
the great equatorial forest, and in its 
densest part. It joins the Congo in lat. 
1® 12' N., 28® 38' E. and is navigable for 
nearly 100 miles as far as tho Yambuya 
rapids. 

Arvad, or Aradus (Jezireh Ruad), anct 
Phoenician city. It occupies a very 
small is., 2 m. from tho coast, near the 
mouth of tho R. Elouthenis (Nahrel 
Kebir). It is said to have been founded 
by Sidonians. The inliab. were skilled 
navigators. 

Arval Brethren (Fratres Arvales), col¬ 
lege of 12 priests in Rome, who made 
yearly offerings to tho field Lares for 
increase in the fruits. Romulus was 
claimed as their founder. Niebuhr sug¬ 
gested that this college was originally 
connected with the Lat. clement of the 
Rom. state. The sister college was the 
Sodales Titii. Tho badge of office, which 
was lifelong, was a chaplet of ears of 
corn worn with a white band. The priu. 
festival lasted for 3 days in May, in 
lionotu* of Dea Dia, who is supposed to be 
(Jeres, and an account of the festival is 
preserved in nn inscription from the first 
year of the Emperor Elogabalus, ad 218. 
Considerable fragments of the A. B.’s 
records have survived. 

Arve, riv. of France and Switzerland: 
rising in the Col de Balme (q.v.) it flows 
through tho vale of Chamonix, and joins 
tho Rhdne near Geneva. Length 62 in. 

Arvemi, anct Gallic tribe in the 
Auvergne Mts in France (tho name 
Auvergne derives from A.). They offei*od 
a stubborn rosistanco to the Romans, but 
wore finally crushed, 52 BC, and subse¬ 
quently adopted Rom. cMlisation quite 
readily. 

Arvers, Alexis F6Ux (1806-50), Fr. poet 
and dramatic writer, b. Paris. His first 
work was entitled Mes heures perdnes, 
1833, a collection of poems, which earned 
for him tho reputation of a poet. His 
dramatic works consisted of En atiendetnt, 
with Bayard and P. Foucher, 1835; Les 
Deux Mattresses, with Scribe, 1836; Les 
Dames peUronnesses, with Scribe, 1837; 
Rose et Blanche, 1837; Le^ Anglais en 
ravage, 1844; Suzon et Suzanne, 1850. 
His sonnet to Mario Nodier, Mo7i dme a 
son seoret, has remained famous. 

Arveyron, trib. of the Arve (q.v.). It 
is an outlet of the Mer de Glace In Cha¬ 
monix valley. It Issues thence through 
a wonderful grotto of ice, known as the 
Ice Gates of A. The course Is short. 

Arvida, the aluminium city in Quebec, 
Canada, 5 m. E. of Chicoutimi. Fomided 
in 1927 by tho Aluminum Co. of Canada; 
the company’s plants cover a sq. m. 
and are the moans of livelihood of prac¬ 
tically the entire imp. of tho city. Pop. 
12,800. 

Arya Samaj, reformist Hindu society 
founded by Dayananda Sarasvati (d. 
1882) which rejects idolatry and seeks to 
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brinsT India back tt> the pure Vedio patb. 
It became mainly a political body* aimioK 
at the 8elf*gov. of India* and determined 
to drive out the foreigner, and it has at 
times been a rather militant opponent of 
the proselytising activities of non-Hindu 
faiths. 

Aryabhata (6. c. ad 467)* Hindu mathe¬ 
matician and astronomer, was one of the 
pioneers of the development of algebra 
and trigonometry; b. at Patallputra 
(Patna), he wrote a book on astronomy at 
the age of 23. but his chief claim to 
immortality is in his working out of rules 
for summing up series of natural numbers 
and of the powers of natural numbers, in 
his calculation of the sine ratios of angles 
at intervals of 3| degrees and in working 
out the value of pi at 3-1416. He dis¬ 
cusses the rules of arithmetic and the 
rules of signs of Diophantus of Alexandria, 
fundamental to the study and use of 
directed numbers. 

Aryan, or Arian* derives from Sanskrit 
drpa, originally a national name indicating 
the Brahmans, and later meaning ‘ of 
noble* of good family,* from Old Persian 
arij/a and Middle Pereian airi/a, with 
similar meanings: and from Gk Alia, Lat. 
Aria or Aria and Ariana, indicating E. 
Persia, nowadays ‘Irfi,n,’ the nan»e of 
Persia. The term A., or rather I^do-A., 
is now generally applied to the Indo- 
Iranian group of the Indo-European 
family of languages {see Indo-Eukopean). 

A new connotation was lent to the 
term A. by the so-called A. Paragraph, 
under which in Germany before the 
Second World War full rights were 
granted only to ‘A.s,* or persons who 
could trace their ‘A.’ descent back for 
at least a period of 100 years. The aim 
of this policy was anti-Semitic and the 
policy was a cardinal feature of Hitler’s 
conception of a Third Reich comprising 
only the pure * Nordic' peoples of W., 
Central, and E, Europe. At the time of 
its introduction there were estimated to 
be 600,000 Jews in Germany, and such a 
policy necessarily required some ethno¬ 
logical justification for the persecution of 
so large a body of Ger. citizens, includ¬ 
ing many of world distinction. The 
hypothesis of the Ger. people being the 
leading representatives of the Nordic ‘A.* 
race was taken from the teaching of 
Gobineau (q.v.) as developed by Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain (q.v,), the renegade 
Englishman, von Ranke, Lapouge, and 
others. Gobineau tried to explain hist, 
as an eternal conflict between the long¬ 
headed or dolichocephalic and the broad 
or short-headed or brachycephalic races, 
and at the apex of the world’s races ho 
placed the big blond dolichocephalic or 
‘A.* race; while the later writers went still 
farther, and relegated the Jews or Semitic 
‘races’ to the Mulatto class. But hist, 
would seem to show that all the ‘pro¬ 
gressive* races are composed of the same 
.3 stocks—Nordic, Alpine, and Mediter¬ 
ranean—and, if this be true, the political 
edifice founded on race prejudice must 
collapse. The term A., too, can only bo 
applied to speech, and Nordic, which 
indicates a breed, can only bo applied to 


race. The Jews, like the Germans, were 
of 2 different races: if they came from 
Poland they apparently (at least in great 
part) were of the Alpine stock; If from 
Spain, they may have been of the Medi¬ 
terranean race to which the Jews of 
Palestine itself may have belonged, when 
not of the Arinenoid race; and, broadly 
speaking, the term Jew should be mainly 
employed in connection with religion. 
Most of the European Jews are really 
of Alpine stock, and brachycephalic, like 
the rest of the mid-European peoples: 
and Ger. Jews, racially, were Alpines* 
like the S. Germans. Consult Julian 
Huxley* A. C. Haddon, and A. M. Carr- 
Saunders, fVe Europeans, 193,5. 

Arzamas: 1. Oblast in Central Russia, 
E. of Moscow, situated in the Volga 
uplands, and covered by wooded steppe. 
It has small iron ore deposits. Area 
10,500 sq. m.; pop. (1956) 1,068,000, 
mosUy Russian (until 17th cent, pre¬ 
dominantly Mordva, q.v,). A. has high- 
grade steel production, wheat and hemp 
growing, poultry (A. geese), and old home 
industries. The prin. tns are Arzamas, 
Kulebaki, Vyksa. 

2. Cap. and cultural centre of the above, 
53 m. S. of Gor’kiy. It has flour mills and 
tanneries. It was founded in 1578, 
absorbing an anct settlement of the 
Mordva. From 1802 to 1862 it had a 
school of painting, the first prov. school of 
its kind in modern Ritssia. Pop (1956) 
39,000. 

Arzano, It. tn, in Campania (q.v.), 3 in, 
N. of Naples (q.v.). It has some beautiful 
villas. Pop. 10,000. 

Arzerum, see Erzkrum. 

Arzeu* Algerian seaport between Oran 
and Mostaganem. Has exports of salt 
and esparto grass. Near A. are the 
Kleber marble quarries, and the remains 
of the anct tn of Arsenaria. Pop. 7700. 

A4 (Ger. Asoh), Czechoslovak tn in the 
region of Karlovy Vary (q.v.), near the 
Ger. border. Manufs. include textiles, 
beer, and musical instruments. Pop 
11,500. 



ROMAN A8 

Obverse, two-faced head of Janus; 
Reverse, prow of ship. 


As. Ihis Rom. term had a threefold 
^ denoted 

(U a weteht of 12 oz, equivalent to the 
Ithra or Rom. pound; (2) a copper coin, 
yaryi^ in weight at diflTerent periods from 

measiu -0 

equivalent to a linear ft or sq. ac. 

Asa (91,3-873 nr), 3rd King of Judah, 
succeeded his father Abigail. Ho adopted 
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stringrent measures against idolatry. He 
was a successful warrior, repulsing the 
iSgyptians, and in alliance with Benhadad, 
King of Syria, defeating Baasha, the 
Israelite king. See 1 Kings xv; 2 C'hron. 
xiv-xvi. 

Asa Dulcis, synonym of benzoin. Is a 
drug iniido from the balsamic resin of 
Siyrax benzoin, a plant of the family 
Uinbellifcrae. It has a soothing effect 
when locally applied in cases of inflam¬ 
mation or abrasions of the skin. 

Asaohi, Gheorghe (1788-1869), Mol¬ 
davian author. His importance in the 
Rumanian cultural revival depends on his 
work as educator, reorganiser of Mol¬ 
davian schools, founder of academies and 
an art school, translator, initiator of the 
Moldavian theatre, journalist (ho founded 
the first Moldavian periodical, and many 
others), diplomat, and statesman. 

Asafoetida, gum resin obtained from 
the root of Ferula foeiida. The active 
principle is an ethereal oil, allyl sulphide. 
It acts as a stimulating expectorant, and 
has been used in broncninl affections. It 
was at one time used in nervous and 
hysterical ailments, possibly controlling 
the erratic nervous phenomena by the 
psychological influence of its disgusting 
smell. 

Asam, name of a family of Ger. artists, 
the prin. membei's of which wore: (1) 
Hans Georg (d. 1696), whose work con¬ 
sisted of frescoes and oil-paintings. (2) 
Cosmo Damian (c. 1686-1742), a painter, 
and Aegidius Quirinus (d. 1746), a sculp¬ 
tor, both sons of Hans Georg. They 
wf>rked together at the churches of Inns¬ 
bruck, Munich, Schleissheim, and Mann¬ 
heim. (3) Cosmo Damian’s 2 sons, Franz 
Erasmus (1720-94) and Engelbiecht, 
both painters. 

Asaph, musician imder David and 
Solomon (1 Chron. xvi. 5), and chief of the 
Levities appointed by David to minister 
before the ark with praise and thanks¬ 
giving (1 Chron. xxv. 1). A. is regarded 
as the founder of the ‘Sons of A.,’ a guild 
of singers in the second teini)le (Neh. 
vii. 44). I’salms 1 and Ixxii-lxxxiii bear 
his name. 

Asaph, St (d. c. 600), Welsh ecclesi¬ 
astic. He became head of a monastery at 
the confluence of the R-s Clwyd and Elwy, 
succeeding St Kontigern. It is most 
probable that he w as the first bishop of the 
see of Llanelwy, wtiich w'as afterwards 
knowm as St A. His feast is on 1 May. 

Asaph, St, Welsh tn, sec St Asaph. 

Asar, or Oesar. Swedish name for the 
long, winding ridges of gravel and sand 
found in the low-lying parts of Sweden. 
The^se ridges sometimes extend for more 
than 100 m., one main ridge being joined 
by many trib. ridges. The appearance 
that those give to a riv. delta nos given 
rise to the belief that the deposits were 
formed by streams underneath the ioe- 
shoets which covered Sweden during the 
Glacial l‘eriod, and that the direction of 
the ridges may mark the site of sub-glacial 
rivs. Similar ridges of gravel and sand 
are found in Ireland, whore they are called 
eskers, and in Scotland, whore the name 
kames is given to them, and in the N. 


states of N. America. Also a Persian gold 
coin formerly worth about 6«. Sd. 

Asarabaoca, Eng. name of Aearum 
europaeum, a perennial herb of Europe, 
rarely native in Brit, woods, at one time 
grown as a medicinal plant, its leaves 
being used as snuff. 

Asarin, or Asarone, preparation from 
the plant Asarum^ europaeum, smelling 
like camphor. 

Atben, see Air. 

Asbestos (Gk, ‘unquenchable’), name 
applied to varieties of fibrous minerals 
of the serpentine and hornblende groups. 
A. has groat resistance) to heat and 
chemical attack and can be woven into 
cloth; in this form it was used by the 
ancts to enclose dead bodies so that when 
placed on the funeral pyic the ashes 
could be retained. The varieties used 
in manuf. are principally chrysotile, a 
form of serpentine, and orocidolite and 
amosite, which are amphiboles of the 
hornblende series. Chrysotile, the most 
important commercial fibre, has a 
greenish lustre in the massive form, but 
when broken down to fibres assumes a 
whitish colour and is commonly called 
‘white* A.; the prin. workings of chryso- 
tilo ore in the Quebec prov. of Canada, 
8. Rhodesia, and Russia, although lesser 
deposits are widely distributed. Amosite 
and crocidolite (‘blue* A.) ere mined in 
the Union of S. Africa. Raw A. is first 
crushed in special mills to break down 
the rock, and after screening is further 
fiberised so that it may be processed on 
textile machinery to produce yarns or 
cloths, or compounded with rubber, 
cement, or synthetic resins to produce 
many important industrial products. A. 
has high resistance to heat, is a poor 
conductor of electricity, and Is unaffected 
by most corrosive chemicals. Crocidolite 
has particularly good acid resistance. 

A,-based materials are widely used tor 
the sealing of glands and joints in steam 
and industrial plant and machinerj’ of all 
kinds and for the thermal insulation of 
pipework and boilers. A.-cement sheets 
are used for the roofs and walls of indus¬ 
trial buildings. A. cloths are used for 
firemen’s suits, theatre safety curtains, 
and filtration purposes. A. tapes and 
tubes are used for the insulation of elec¬ 
trical machinery- A. reinforced plastics 
are used for structural parts of aircraft 
and electrical and meehaiiical plant. 


PRODUCTION 

Chrysotile (1952) approx. 

Canada . . 877,000 metric tons 

S. Rhodesia. . 77,000 „ 

United States 47,000 „ „ 

Swaziland 32,000 ,, 

Crocidolite (1951) 

S. Africa . . 30,000 „ 

AmosUe (1951) 

S. Africa . . 49,000 „ 

ABbjbrnsen, Peter Christen (1812-8.D, 
Norwegian writer and folklorist. After 
studying at the univ. of his native city, 
Cliristiania (no^v Oslo), he served for some 
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3 'ears as a coouitry tutor, givinif much 
timo to the study of the poetry and 
folklore of the peasantry. Ho subse¬ 
quently returned to Christiania, where he 
studied medicine and science. From 
1846 to 1853 he was emraged by the 
Norwegian Gov. in scientiftc work on 
the coast. Later he became a. gov. 
inspector of forests. In addition to sev. 
handbooks and memoirs on scientific and 
practical subjects lie wrote in collabora¬ 
tion with his lifelong friend, Jorgen 
Ingebrektsen Moc, the collection of 
Norwegian fairy-tales which appeared 
under the title of Norske Folkceveniyr 
(1st series, 1842; 2nd aeries, 1844; 3rd 
series, 1871). In 1845 he pub. alone the 
first book of the Norske Huldrceventyr og 
Folkesagn. In these delightfully written 
classics may bo traced mucli of the modern 
national spirit in Norwegian literature. 
They have been trans. into English in 
Dasent’s Popular Tales from the Norse, 
1859 (new ed. 1903), and Tales from the 
Fjeld, 1874; also Brackstad’s Round the 
Yule Log, 1881. See K. Liestol, P. C. 
Asbjornsen, Mannen og livsvrrket, 1947. 

Asbjbrnsson, J6n (1890- ), lawyer and 
scholar, judge in the Supreme C'ourt of 
Iceland, founder (1928) and president of 
the Icelandic Old Text Society, which is 
doing extremely valuable work, bringing 
out improved eds. of the Old Icelandic 
classics. 

Asbury, Francis (1745-1816), first 
Methodist bishop of the U.S.A., b. Hands- 
worth, England; sent to America in 1771 
as Wesleyan missionary, in which capacity 
he showed untiring zeal and energy. Ho 
d. at Richmond, Virginia. See his Journal 
(3 vols.), 1821, and Strickland’s Pioneer 
Bishop, 1858. 

Asbury Park, city of Monmouth co.. 
New Jersey, U.S.A., G m. S. of Long 
Branch. It is a favourite resort area. 
It monufs. clothing, electrical products, 
and confectionery; it has a seafood in¬ 
dustry and there are fruit and truck farms. 
Pop. 17,090. 

Ascalon (modern Ashkelon), Israel, on 
the Mediterranean, 40 m. SW. of Jeru¬ 
salem, one of the 5 chief cities of the Philis¬ 
tines, and the seat of the worship of the 
Syrian goddess Derceto, It was the bp. 
of Herod the Great, who did much to 
beautify it. . During the crusades it 
suffered many vicissitudes. In 1099 the 
Christians gained a victory outside its 
walls. In 1153 it was captured from the 
caliphs by Baldwin III, King of Jerusalem. 
Captured by Saladin in 1187, it later fell 
into the hands of Richard CoBur do Lion. 
Its fortifications were finally destroyed by 
the Sultan Baibars in 1270. From A. is 
derived the name of the eschalot or 
shallot, a kind of onion originally grown 
in the surrounding country. 

Ascania, name of a Ger. dynasty 
founded in the 12th cent, by Albert the 
Bear, first margrave of Brandenburg 
(q.v.), whose castle, near Aschorslebon 
(q.v.), bore this name. This ruling house 
was closely connected with that of Anhalt 
(q.v.). 

Asoanius, or lulus, legendary son of 
Aeneas and ancestor of the Julii. Ho 


accompanied his father to Italy from 
Troy, and later founded Alba Longa. 

Asoaris (Gk askris), a kind of worm, a 
genus of thread-worms, or Nematoda, 
which Includes sev. intestinal parasites, 
sometimes of considerable size. A. lum~ 
bricoidcs, the ringworm found in man, 
may attain 14 in. in length; A. megalo- 
cephala, found in horses and cattle, 17 in. 
A. mystax ocem's in dogs and cats. 

Asoasubi, Colonel Don Hilario (1807-75), 
Sp.-Amer. poet, b. Buenos Aires. He 
took an active part in the contests against 
Quuoga and Kosiis, and realised his 
political ambitions by the separation of 
the confederated provs. His studies of 
the lives of the gauchos bore fruit in his 
poetical romances of the pampas. In 
1864 ho attended the Confederation of 
Paris as Argentine am has. 

Ascendant, see Astrology. 

Ascension, Brit. is. of volcanic origin, 
situated in the 8 Atlantic, lat. 1° 66' 8. 
and long. 14“ 22' W., 760 m. NW. of 8t 
Helena, 7 4 m. long by 6 broad, with 
an area of 34 sq. m. The is. derives its 
name from the fact of its having been 
discovered on Ascension Day, 1501, by 
the Portuguese navigator, Juan de Nova. 
It was occupied by the British in 1815 in 
connection with the captivity of Napoleon 
at St Helena, and until 1922 it was under 
the supervision of the Admiralty, who 
maintained a small naval station there. 
In Sept. 1922 it was made a dependency 
of St Helena and placed under the control 
of the Colonial Office. A barren, rocky 
peak, it has no vegetation, except at the 
highest elevation, but has been cultivated 
to an extent permitting the maintenance 
of 300 sheep and the growth of shrubs and 
various vegetables. The climate is very 
healthy. There is a sanatorium at Green 
Mt (2870 ft), the highest point of the is. 
Green turtles, land-crabs, and fish are 
abundant. Noted, too, for its torn. 
George Town, in the NW., supplies the 
only good anchorage. It is connected by 
telegraph with St Vincent, St Helena, 
and Sierra Leone and is an important 
station of Cable and Wireless Ltd, whose 
manager is normally appointed Resident 
Magistrate and represents the Governor 
of St Helena. Pop. (1954) 173, of whom 
133 were St Helenians and the rest 
British. See Darwin, A NaturalisVs 
Voyage, 1889. 

Ascension, Right, of a heavenly body, 
the arc of the celestial equator measured 
from the first point of Aries to the foot of 
the perpendicular on the equator from the 
body. This perpendicular is a great circle 
from polo to polo of the heavens. II. A. is 
always measured eastward from 0“ to 90“. 
In every hour of time 15“ of equatorial 
arc passes the meridian, so that if the first 
point of Aries passes the meridian at 
twelve o’clock midnight, the bright star 
Capella, which has a K. A. of 79“, was on 
the meridian 5 hrs 16 min. earlier. The 
adjective ‘right,’ which is always used 
with the term ascension, is used in the 
sense of ‘proper,’ and means that the 
calculation is made on a right sphere, that 
is, one in which the polar axis corresponds 
with the polar axis of the heavens. 
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Atoention Day commemoratos Christ’e 
ascension into heaven 40 days alter the 
restirrectlon, and is consequently cele¬ 
brated on the fortieth day after Easter. 
ASVe also Beating Boundh. 

Asoetioism. This word, derived from 
the Greek askeais, covers in Christianity 
forms of spiritual exercise, and especially 
the discipline of the body and its appetites 
to bring it into subjection to the soul 
(cf. 1 Cor. ix. 27). Mainly of oriental 
origin, A. has taken many forms at 
different times, among different peoples, 
and in different religions. Consisting at 
its lowest of such mortifications of the 
flesh as flagellation and torture, we find it 
to include in its higher forma the uprooting 
of worldly thoughts and separation from 
the ordinary relations of life. Varying 
forms of A. are found in the teachings of 
the Socratic school, with its view of the 
soul as imprisoned in the body; of the 
Stoics and Cynics, with their contempt for 
the material refinements and comforts 
of life; and of the N eo* Platon is ta, who 
regarded marriage and meat-eating as 
obstacles to the attainment of divinity. 
In early Egj'ptian religion we find A. in 
the practices of circumcision, fasting, and 
abslintmce from all uncleanness. Among 
the .Jews A. seems to have been confined 
to spetjlal classes, such as the prophets, 
and to times of special distress, though 
eremitism apT)ear8 shortly before the 
time of Christ amongst the Therapeutoe in 
Egypt and the Essenes in Palestine. The 
moat acute A. is the self-mortifiention of 
the Hindu fakirs, while some of its most 
spiritual manifestations are the medita¬ 
tions and penances of the Buddhists and 
Persian Sufis. A. has from the beginning 
played an Important part in Christian 
life, esptvially in monasticism. In its 
extreme forms it was attacked in the early 
Christian (’hurch by Jovinnus, Vigilantius, 
and otliers. This opi>osition, developed 
by such men .'is Peter of Bruys, Henry of 
Ijausanne, VVycliffe, and Jerome of 
Prague, reached its height in the lleforma- 
tion. 

Asch, Sholem, see Ash. 

Asoh, see Ah. 

Asohaffenburg, Cer. in in the IxtJid of 
Bavaria (q.v.), on the Main (q.v.), 168 m. 
NW. of Munich (q.v.). It is on the site of 
a Rom. fortress. The Renaissanco castle 
of Johannisbura* severely damaged during 
the vSecond World War, was once the 
residence of the Archbishops of Mainz. 
The tn is a riv. port, a holiday resort, and 
has a trade in wine, paper, and timber. 
Pop. r)2,()00. 

Asoham, Roger (151.'5-68), scholar and 
writer, a native of the Yorks vil. of Kirby 
Wiske, near Northallerton. He was 
adopted by Sir Anthony Wingfield, wdio 
had him oduc. with his own sons. Im¬ 
pressed by A.’a scholarship his patron 
sent him in 1530 to St John’s College, 
(Cambridge, where ho proved himself a 
brilliant classical student and gained a 
fellowship. He took his B.A. degree in 
1534, and his M.A. in 1537. The fame of 
his knowledge of Greek brought him many 
pupils. The year 1545 saw the pub. of 
his delightful prose treatise on archery. 


ToxophUm, which secured for him the 
favour of Henry VIII and a pension of 
£10. In 1546 he succeeded Sir John 
Cheke os public orator of his univ., 
and in 1548 became tutor to the Princess 
Elizabeth, an appointment which he 
relinquished 2 years later owing to a 
quarrel with the lady’s steward. From 
1660 to 1553 he was in the suite of the 
Eng. ainbas. at the court of Charles V, 
during which time ho visited various 

f laces on the Continent, including Italy, 
n 1553 appeared his Report on the 
Affairs of Germany. During his absence 
abroad he was appointed Lat. secretary 
to Edward VI, an office which, through 
Bishop Gardiner’s influence, he was able 
to continue under Mary in spite of his 
Protestant views. Under Elizabeth he 
became secretary and tutor, retaining 
those offices till his death. His chief 
work, 2^he Scholemaster (ed. by J. E. B. 
Mayor, 1803), a treatise on education, 
was pub. by his widow in 1570. His 
letters are to be fomxd in Dr Giles’s ed. 
of his work (3 vols., 1864-5). See also 
studies by A. Katterfeld, 1879, and S. A. 
and D. R. Tannenbaum. 1940. 

Aschersleben, Gor. tn in the diet, of 
Halle, 29 ra. N\\^ of Halle (q.v.). It was 
once the seat of the house of A Scania 
(q.v.), and has a 15th-cent, church. 
There are lignite and potash mines In the 
dist., and there are textile, steel, and 
chemical industries. Pop. 42,000. 

Asoiano, It. tn in Tuscany (q.v.), 13 m. 
SE. of Siena (q.v.). It has Rom. remains, 
and sev. fine old churches. Pop. (tn) 
4400; (com.) 9600. 

Ascidiaoea (Gk askidiony little bottle), 
the sea-squirts, an order of Tunicates 
which may be fixed and individual, fr^se- 
swimming and colonial; the adults have 
neither a tail nor a notochord. Molgula 
and Ascidia are genera. 

Ascites (Gk askos, skin-bag), abnormal 
collection of serous fluid in the peritoneal 
cavity. The fluid, which coagulates on 
standing, is usually clear and of a pale 
yellow' colour. It is due to systematic 
circulatory faihnre, obstruction of the 
portal circulation {see Cirrhosis), or to 
irritation of the peritoneum. 

Asolepiad, form of metre invented by 
the Gk poet Asdepiades (3rd cent. bc). 
The Asclepiadic line consists of a spondee 
followed by 2 (or 3) choriambi and an 
iambus. The beat-knowm poems in this 
metre are Horace’s. An example in Eng¬ 
lish is: 

Look now. over the hill, speeding beyond, 
lost in the cloud, it flies. 

Asolepiadaoeae, family of dicotyledons, 
perennial herbs or climbing shrubs, mostly 
tropical, about 1700 species. Leaves are 
simple and opposite, flowers regular, 
perfect and 5-parted, in cymes, racemes, or 
umbels; ovary superior, with 2 carpels, 
united by their stylos, with the anthers 
of 6 epipetalous stamens united to the 
edge of the stigma. Pollination is by 
insects. Important genera are Arauja. 
AaclepiaSf CalotropiSy Cynanchumy Hoyay 
Oxypeialum.y Sareostemmoy Stapelia, etc. 
Asolepiadet, Gk lyric poet of Samos, who 
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fl. in the 2nd cent. Bc. Supposed to hare I ohnrohes, and a notable piotore gallery, as 
been the master of Theocritus and in- well as a museum housed in the 13th-cent. 


ventor of the metre called after him, 
meirum Asclepiadeum. Forty-five of his 
epigrams have survived. See W. R. 
Paton, Anthologia Oraeca (with trails.), 
1916. 

Asclepiades (124-56 BC), Gk physician 
of Prusa, Bithymia, w'ho settled in Rome 
91 BC, where he estab. Gk medicine on a 
respectable footing. Ho founded the 
‘Methodist School.’ His treatment con¬ 
sisted of open-air exorcise, batliing, and 
change of diet. The fragments of his 
writings which have survived were trans. 
into English, with a biography, by R. M. 
Green, 1955. 

Asolepias (after Aesculapius, the god of 
medicine), Milkweeds; genus of herbs or 
shrubs of the New World and S. Africa. 
A. curasaavica. Blood flower, is a beautiful 
tropical perennial for a hothouse. A. 
decumbens, A. ineamcda, A. ayriaca, Silk- 
weed, and A. tvberosa are hardy N. Amer. 
showy border plants. 

Asclepius, see Aesculapius. 

Asooli, David d*, Jewish author of the 
IGth cent. He issued a manifesto against 
l-’ope Paul IV for unfair measures against 
the Jews, and was the author of Apologia 
[lebraeorum (Strasburg, 1559). 

Asooli, Francesco (Cecco) Stabili d* 
(1257-1327), It. poet and astrologer. At 
one time astrologer to Carlo di Calabria, 
brother of the King of Naples, he incurred 
the enmity of the Inqiiisition, was driven 
from the professorship of astrology at 
Bologna, and finally burnt at the stake. 
His chief works wore De principiis 
(istrologiaCj in Latin, and a didactic allegory, 
UAcerbat in Italian. 

AbooH, Graziadio Isaia (1829-1907), It. 
linguistic scholar, b. Gorizia (N. Italy). 
He was the founder of It. linguistics. 
Prof, of linguistics in the Milan Accad- 
emia Scientlflco-letteraria (which later 
became Milan Univ.), 1861. Founder of 
Arrhivio Olottologico Jtaliano (1873). Pub. 
works on Friulan (1846), oriental lan¬ 
guages (1854, 1855, 1861), Ladino (1876), 
Romany (1865), Iranian (1866); also on 
Gk, Indian, Celtic, on It. dialects, on 
Franco-Provencal dialects, and other 
linguistic subjects. He attempted to 
prove the common origin of the Indo- 
European and of the Semitic languages. 

Aseoli di Satriano, It. tn in Apulia 
(q.v.), 19 m. S. of Foggia (q.v.). It has a 
cathedral, and is supposed to bo the site 
of the anct Asculum, or Ausculum, the 
scene of the defeat of the Romans 
by Pyrrhus (q.v.) in 279 bc. Pop. 
9000. 

Asooli Piceno: 1. Prov. of Italy, in the 
8. of the Marches (q.v,). It is in the 
Apennines (g.v.) and is mainly mountain¬ 
ous, very high in the W., but with an 
undulating coastal plain on the Adriatic 
in the E. The chief rivs. are the Aso and 
the Tronto. The prin. tns include A. and 
Fermo (qq.v.). Area 822 sq. m.; pop. 
331,000, 

2. (anct Asculum Picenum) It. tn, caj). 
of the prov. of A., on the Tronto, 52 m. 8. 
of Ancona (q.v.). It has a cathedral 
(14th-l9th cents.), other interesting 


! ‘People’s Palace.’ There are glass and 
I pottery manufs., and silkworm culture, 
j Pop (tn) 20,700; (com.) 38,100. 

I Asoomyoetes, large class of fungi, the 
8ao Fungi, whose spores are contained 
within asci or tubes. It contains over 
12,000 species in 15 families or 1564 
genera. 

Asoonius Pedianus, Quintus (9 bo- 
ad 76), Rom. grammarian; author of a 
commentary on Cicero’s speeches, part of 
which has survived (in Pisonew, pro 
Scauro^ pro Milone, pro Comelio, and 
in Toga Candida). The MS. was redis¬ 
covered by Poggio Bracciolinl in 1416; 
the best ed. ocicessible to Eng. readers 
is that of A. (^lark (1907). See J. N. 
Madvig, De Asconii FedianiComrneniariis. 
1828. 

Ascot Heath, Berks, 6 m. 8W. of 
Windsor, is famous for its circular race¬ 
course, nearly 2 m. long, the scene of the 
aim. Ascot meeting in June. King 
Edward VII took great interest in the 
alteration and improvement of the course 
in 1902. 

Ascot Vale, suburb of Melbourne (q.v.), 
Australia, with the Royal Agric. Society’s 
show grounds. Pop. 15,980. 

Asculum, see AscoLi i>i Satriano. 

Asculum Picenum, see Ascoli Picex(l 

Asdic, electronic device fitted in war¬ 
ships for the detection of submerged sub¬ 
marines. The equipment omits pulses of 
high frequency sound which pass through 
the water. When the pulses strike a solid 
object such os the hull of a submarine tir 
a whale, the operator hears an echo or 
‘ping.’ Skilled operators can detect the 
difference between different typos of echo. 
The name asdic is derived from the 
initials of the A Hied 8'ubmarine 7>etection 
Investigation C^omraittoc, set up during 
the Firet World War owing to the very 
serious shipping losses suffered from 
U-boat attack. Although the principle 
of A. remains unchanged, the equipment 
has been much improved since its liiveii- 
tioii, and during the last war it was a vital 
factor in the many ‘killings’ achieved by 
the Allies during the almost continuous 
warfare that had to be waged against 
enemy submarines. A. has recently been 
adapted for use by naval helicopters. 
The equipment is lowered into the sea as 
the helicopter hovers above and the 
operator in the aircraft listens for echoes, 
as does his colleague afloat. A. has also 
been installed in some long-distance 
trawlers in recent years and has proved 
useful in the detection of large shoals of 
flsh. 

Aselli, Gasparo (1581-1626), It. anato¬ 
mist, h. Cremona. He is best known for hie 
discovery of the lacteal vessels, described 
in his De Lactibus (Milan, 1627), which was 
also the first book to contain anatomical 
plates printed in colours. A. was prof, of 
anatomy and surgery at Pavia. 

Asellus (Lat. ‘little ass'), small Jsopod 
crustacean commonly found in ponds and 
stagnant water in Britain. It belongs 
to the family Asellidae, and is allied to 
the wood-lice. 
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AMptis* abseuce of iniurious mioro- 
organisms. A condition is said to be 
aseptic when no pathogenic germs are 
present; antiseptic when there is present 
some substance designed to destroy or 
prevent the development of such germs. 

Ases, or Aesir, race of Scandinavian 
gods. Odin was their chief, Thor, Balder, 
Bragi. Heimdal, and Loki next in im¬ 
portance; the chief goddesses were Freyja, 
Frigga, Saga, Snotra, and Idun. 

Asexual, biological term applied to 
plants and animals which can reproduce 
ttieir kind and are yet devoid of sex. 
In the case of some algae (plants wliich 
include seaweeds), e.g. IJlothrix, a cell 
will produce sev. ciliated spores which 
form new plants either by themselves or 
by fusion with spores identically the same 
(and consequently sexless). In the case 
of some animals, e.g. Amoeba, the solitary" 
t^ell divides in two, thus forming 2 
individuals; this process is known tis 
self-division, and occurs also in low plant 
life. Budding or germination is the out¬ 
growth of buds on a parent plant or 
animal which form new life of a similar 
character {see Sex). The reproduction 
of multicellular animals by budding is 
usually distinguished from partheno¬ 
genesis (the development of an unfertilised 
egg), which may be reproduction without a 
‘sexual’ process, but implies the develop¬ 
ment of sex and subsequent loss of the 
fertilisation process. By contrast, the 
bud always consists of a number of cells, 
and does not evolve from a single cell, 
which would be a gamete. 

Asgard, ‘tn of the Aeslr,’ the home of 
the Scandinavian gods, or Aeair, Like 
the (jrk Olympus it rose from the earth 
(midgard or middle world). In A. Odin 
and the 12 Aesir dwelt, holding council 
every day under Yggdrasil, the ash-tree. 
The palace of the gods was Gladshoim, 
that of the goddesses Virgulf; here also 
was Valhalla, the home of heroes slain in 
battle. 

Asgeirsson, Asgeir (1894- ), education¬ 
ist and politician. President of Iceland 
since 19.02. 

Asgill, Sir Charles (1762-1823), son of 
the Ist baronet, was taken prisoner in the 
Amer. War of Independonco, and chosen 
by lot to be executed in the place of Capt. 
Lippincoi, whom the English refused to 
yield to Washington for hanging an 
Amer. officer. A. was ultimately released, 
and became a general. 

Ash, Edward (1763 -1829). physician, b. 
London, is known because or bis discovery 
that every time metals which are un- 
<‘qually oxidisable are brougiit in contact 
electricity is generated; tliis is the base of 
the galvanic battery. 

Ash (or Asoh), Sholem (in Heb. 
Shalom) (1880-19.07), Yiddish and Heb. 
writer, 6. Kutno (Poland), in 1910 emi¬ 
grated to the II. S.A., where he became 
naturalised, 1920. His first Yiddish 
short stories appeared in Jewish news¬ 
papers and magazines, 1900; his Heb. 
stories in Tushiya, Warsaw, 1902 on¬ 
wards. His work Dos shteiel, still n 
classic, was pub. 1904 (Eng. irons. The 
Town, 1907). In W. Europe lie became 


known by bis play God der Roche (*God 
of Vengeance’), which Reinhardt pro^ 
duced in 1907 In Berlin, and which was 
the flrat E. European Jewish play to be 
produced on a W. European stage. A. 
wrote numerous short stories and novels, 
which wore trans. in sev. European 
languages (Eng. Three Cities, 1933, Sal¬ 
vation, 1934, Mottke the Thief, 1935, 
Mother, 1937, Three Novels, 1938, Song 
of the Valley, 1939, One Destiny, 1945, 
East River, 1946, I'ales of my People, 
1948, and Passage in the Night, 1953). 
He also wrote historical and rell^ous 
novels and books of philosophy (Kiddush 
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ha-Shem, 1916, The Witches of CastiiJia, 
1917, The Nazarene, 1939, What 1 
Believe, 1941, The Apostle, 1943, Moses, 
1951, and Prophet, 1955); plays {SabcUai 
Zwi, 1909, Der bujid fun shwache,, 1910, 
and Jiftachs tochter, etc.); and biblical 
stories (Ercs Israel, 1911, and Masselech 
fun chumish, etc.). His work shows a 
groat power of observation and a gift of 
vivid description. In the books dealing 
with E. European subjects (Tke Town, 
Three Cities —Petersburg, Warsaw, Mos¬ 
cow—and so forth) he doscribe.s the 
conditions of the poor Jewish masses with 
affectionate and realistic insight. 

Ash, name applied to sev. plants of 
the genus Fraxinvs, which are related to 
the olive, privet, and lilac. F. excelsior 
is the common A.; F. ornns the manna A. 
or flowering A. of 8. Europe; F. amerirana. 
White A,; F\ caroliniana, W’ater A.; F. 
lanceolata. Green A.; F. nigra. Black A.; 
F, pennsylvanica. Red A.; F, quadrangxt- 
lata. Blue A.; and F. tomentosa, Ihimpkin 
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120 m. distant. A motor road passes 
N. over swamps, escarpments, and rlvs. 
to emerge from the forest belt into a land 
of open country. Until 1896, when it 
became a Brit, protectorate, A. was a 
separate native kingdom. The Ashantis 
have long been noted for their warliki*. 
and predatory tendencies. According to 
tradition they derive their origin from 
the fugitives driven southwards about 
300 years ago by Muslim tribes from 
Senegal and the Niger. Their attacks on 
the Fantis led to the first Brit, expeditions, 
1807-11. In 1874 Sir Ciarnot Wolselcy 
captured and burned Kiimasi. Another 
expedition, in 189.5-6, ended in the re¬ 
moval of the king, Prempeh, and the estal). 
of tlio protectorate. Furl/her troubles 
were suppressed by the expedition of 
1900, and the country was definitely 
annexed by Great Britain in 1901. Be¬ 
fore the Brit, settlement, human sacri¬ 
fices were a regular part of the fetislv 
religion, and they still oeenr covertly. 

The Gold (/onst Gov.’s confidence in 
the loyalty of the Ashantis led to the 
return from exile of Prempeh; he d. in 
1931, and w%as succeeded by his nephew, 
Ossi Ayyimari Prcmpeli II, as Omanhene 
Ash, Mountain, or Rowan-treo, is the of Kumasi, 7 .TuJy 1931. In 1935 the 
Sorbus avxmparia of the family Rosaceae. (iolden Stool of A., which since the 17th 
Ash of Jerusalem, old term for woad or cent, has been accepted ns the Hymi)ol of 
dyers’ weed. the soul of the A. nation, was restored tf> 

Ash Wednesday, first day of Lent, the A. people, when Ossi Ayyiman was 
derives its name from the Catholic cere- proclaimed the new Ashantiliene (or A. 
raony of sprinkling on the heads of the overlord) I^rempch IT. In effect the 
faithful ashes from the burning of the im- restoration marked the revival of the 
distributed branches of consecrated palm, old A. confederacy for purposes of 
The cufltem is said to have been instituted domestic policy. The Golden stool is 
by Gregory the Great, and was finally so named because it is covered with 
sanctioned by Pope Celcstine III in 1191. plates of i)ure gold and hung with golden 
Ashango, name of an African tribe of balls. In 1956 the strongest repiv- 
the Fr. C3ongo. There are sev. sub- sentations were made, both officially and 
tribes, including the pigmy Obongos. unofficially, to the Brit. Gov. by A. 
The A.s are fetish-worshippers and slave nominees, who protested with some degree 
holders, and are remarkable for being of vehemenc.e agjiinst the proposed consti- 
fully clothed. tutioii which makes the Ghana Gov. uni- 

Ashanti, tor. of Ghana (q.v.), W. Africa, tary as opposed to the federal gov. which 
consisting largely of forest country. Jt is an impressive section of t ])0 A. demand, 
divided into 2 provs., the E., with H.Q. at They openly declared and warned that 
Kumasi, and the W., with H.Q. at .Sunyari. rather than be subservient to southerners 
Area 24,379 sq. m.; pop. 818,904 (1948 the A. would r(?8ort to insurrection. Riots 
census). The country is inhabited by a did occur on this issue in Jan. and May 
lai’go number of confederated tribes, the 1955. It shrmld bo noted that although 
prin. of w^hich are the Bekwais, Kokofus, overall there is a, high illiteracy rate in 
Nkwantas, Kumasis, Agunas, Mampons, Ghana, the illiteracy rate is much higher 
Nautos, Kumawus, Bompatas, Juabins, among the Ashantis than among the 
andAdjisus. Each tribe has its own head, southerners. This means that the most 
but from time immemorial the King of articulate politicians are from the S. 
Kumasi has boon recognised as the king Officers of the armed forces, too, are 

paramount of the confederation. The mainly being cliosen from the S., while 

country is hilly and, on the whole, the rank and file arc from tlie N. It is 

unhealthy. The land is fertile and questionable whether this fact has been 

well cultivated near the tns, producing, thorouglily api)rociated and the sigrufl- 
amongst other things, rice, maize, millet, canco understood; in any widespread in¬ 
cocoa, sugar, fruits, guins, and timber, temal disorders any natural antipathy the 
Gold, rubber, kola, and cocoa are exported northerners may have for the southerners 
in considerable qiuxntities. Kumasi (Goo- might be reflcM'ted in mass disaffection 
massie) is the chief tn (pop. 77,680). within the armed forces. 

Agriculture is expanding and coffee See .1. Dupuis, Journal of a Hesidenre 
plantations are also being formed. There in Ashanti, 1824; H. J. Ricketts, Narrative 
are rich forests of mahogany and cedar, of the Ashanti War, 1831; J. Beecham, 
The aun. gold output is valued at £500,000. Sketch of Ashanti, 1841; J. D. Hay, 
Railway tracks traverse the once for- Ashanti and the. Gold Const, 1873: H. 
bidding Prah; Kumasi is the raillioad of Brackenbury and E. L. Hayshe, Fanti 
2 lines which link up with the coast, only and Ashanti, 1873; A. C. Beaton, The 
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Ashanieest 1878; H. Braokenbtiry» The 
Ashanti War (2 vols.), 1874; C. C. Reiii- 
dorf, History of the Chid Coast and Ashanti^ 
1895; R. S. S. Baden-Powell, The Down¬ 
fall of Prempeh, 189C; H. H. Beddoes, 
2'he Military Operations in Ashanti^ 1900, 
1901; A. C. II. Armitage and A. F. Mon- 
tanaro, The Ashanti Campaion of 1900, 
1901; F. W. Claridge, History of the Gold 
(hast and Ashanti (2 vols.), 1915; H. S. 
Rattray, Ashanti, 1923, Religion and Art 
in Ashanti, 1927, Ashanti Law and Consti¬ 
tution, 1929; W. K. F. Ward, A History 
of the Gold Coast, 1949; K. A. Busia, The 
Position of the Chief in the Modem 
ihlitical System of Ashayiti, 1951. 

Ashbourne, Edward Gibson, Ist Baron 
(1837 -1913), b. Dublin. He was M.P. 
for Dublin llniv., 1875-85; attorney- 
general for Ireland. 1877-80; Lord Chan- 
rollor of Ireland, 1885 92, and 1895-1906. 
He was created a baron in 1885, the year 
if I which ho guided the passing through 
Parliament of the Land I’urchasc Act 
known as the Ashbourne Act. 

Ashbourne, or Ashborne, mrkt tn of 
Derbyshire, England, 13 in. NW. of Derby, 
on the Dove. The fine cruciform church, 
dating from the 13th cent., has a beautiful 
spin-! over 200 ft high known as the ‘Pride 
of the Peak,’ and a fine monument by 
Banks. The grammar school w'as founded 
in 1585, Two engagements took place 
here during the Civil war. A. forms the 
‘gateway’ to Dovedale. Pop. 5440. 

Ashburnham, John (1603-71), Eng, 
RoysfJist, friend and agent to Charles I, 
wliom he assisted in various negotiations 
of the Civil war, including the treaty of 
Cxhridge and the visit to the Scots army, 
lie is sfiid to have engineered the king’s 
escape from Hampton Court. 

Ashburton, Alexander Baring, Ist Baron 
(1774-1848), lirit. statesman and finan¬ 
cier, a son of Sir Francis Baring, founder 
of the famous banking house of Baring 
Brothers, and succeeded his father in 
1810 as head of tlie business. From 1806 
to 1832 he was the Liberal member for 
Taunton, C’allington, and Thotford. In 
1833 ho bocjiine the moderate Conserva¬ 
tive member for N. Essex. He was 
president of tho Board of Trade in Peel’s 
gov., 1834-5, and was created a baron 
in 1835. As special commissioner to tho 
C.S.A. he concluded the A. treaty of 1842, 
which settled the NW. frontier between 
C anada and the U.H.A. 

Ashburton, William Baring, 2nd Baron 
(1799-1864), is best remembered for tho 
salon of his first wife, who entertained 
many distinguished politicituis and writers. 

Ashburton: 1. Tn in S. Dovoiushire, on 
tho Yeo, 10 m. NW. of Totnes. It became 
a stannary tu in 1328 by a charter of 
Edward III. It has a fine cruciform 
church, St Andrew’s. Until the Reform 
Act of 1832 it returned 2 members to 
l*arliament; from then till 1868 one. 
Pop. 2700. 

2. Tn in A. co., S. Is., New Zealand, 
on the A. R., 53 m. SW. of Christchurch. 
Pop. 10,160. 

Ashburton River, NW. of W. Australia, 
400 m. long, flows into the Indian Ocean 
near Exmouth Gulf. 


Ashbury, par. and vil., Faringdon diet., 
Berks, England, 61 m. E. of Swindon. 
Near it is Wayland Smith’s forge. Pop. 
600. 

Ashby-do-la-Zouoh, mrkt tn, Leics, 
England, 16 m. NW. of Leicester. Has 
manufs. of biscuits and soap. The name 
derives its suffix from tho Norman family 
of La Zouch, who built a castle here. 
The castle was rebuilt in the 15th cent, 
by Sir Wm Hastings, and served for some 
time as a prison of Mary Queen of Scots. 
It was demolished by tho parliamentarians 
during the Civil war. The fine old church 
of St Helen contains a ‘finger pillory,’ and 
the tombs of that branch of tho Hastings 
family which received the earldom of 
Huntingdon. Pop. 6516. 

Ashcroft, Dame Peggy (1907-- ), Eng. 
actress. Her first success was with 
Mathesoii Lang in Jew Suss at the Duke 
of York’s Theatre, London, in 1929. She 
is to-day a leading player both in Shake¬ 
spearian and in modern plays, being 
especially noted for beauty of voice and 
clarity of diction. She excelled as 
Ophelia, Juliet, Cleopatra, and as Hedda 
OabJer. Modern plays in which she has 
appeared include Edward My Son, The 
Heiress, The Deep Blue Sea, and 2'he 
Chalk Garden. Created D.B.E. in 1956, 

Ashdod (modem Isdud, or EsdOd), 
Palestine, 22 m. SW. of Joppa, now a 
mud vU., was formerly one of the chief 
Philistine cities. The Philistines brought 
here tho ark of the covenant and placed 
it in tho temple of Dagon. It figures in 
the N.T. under tho name of Azotus. It 
was captured by the Assyrians in tho 8th 
cent., and by the Egyptians in the 
7 th cent. bo. After being sacked by the 
Maccabees it was rebuilt by the Romans. 

Ashdown, vil. in the Vale of the White 
Horse, Berks, England, 34 m. NW. of 
Lambourn. In 871 Alfred won a victory 
over the Danes at A.; near by the figure of 
a horse has been cut on the chalky hillside 
{see. White Hoiwes and Hill Figures). 

Ashdown Forest, area of heath land in 
Sussex, England, lying between E. 
Grinstead and IJckfleld, formerly thickly 
wooded. There is a noted golf course 
laid out on part of A. F. 

Ashe, Simeon {d. 1662), Eng. Puritan 
divine, educ. at Eumianuel College, 
Cambridge. When tho Civil war broke 
out ho became chaplain to the Earl of 
Manchester, and after tho war became 
rector of St Austin and a Cornhill lecturer. 
Ho was among the divines who went to 
moot Charles II at Breda. 

Asher, ‘blessed,’ tribe whoso lands 
reached from Lebanon to Dor; descended 
from A., tho eighth son of Jacob, born to 
him by Zilpah the handmaid of Leah. 

Ashera, see Astarte. 

Ashes, residue from the burning of 
animal and vegetable matter. Vegetable 
A. are composed of oxygen, hydrogen, and 
carbon. Animal A. consist principally of 
phosphate of lime, with traces of salts of 
lime, magnesia, and soda. Mineral or 
volcanic A. consist of mineral fragments 
ejected from volcanoes; they may form 
cinder cones around tho volcanic vent or 
be carried by the wind to fall to the ground 
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as ash beds. Volcanic ash from Krakatoa 
encircled the world after the eruption of 
1883. See also Volcano. 

Ashes, The, mythical trophy for which 
England and Australia compete in test 
match cricket. Its origin goes back to 
1882 when Australia beat England at the 
Oval and the Sporting Times pub. a mock 
obituary notice: ‘In alTectionate remem¬ 
brance of English Cricket which died at 
the Oval on 29tli August 3 882, deeply 
lamented by a large circle of sorrowing 
friends and acquaintances. R.I.P. N.B. 
The body will be cremated and the ashes 
taken to Australia.’ When the Hon. Ivo 
Bligh took an Eng. team to Australia the 
following winter it was said that he had 
gone to recover the A., and his victory by 
2 matches to 1 against Murdoch’s team 
was marked by the presentation to him of 
a small urn containing the ashes of a bail. 
This urn, also referred to as the A., is now 
in the museum at Lord’s. It has never 
been competed for os a trophy. 

Asheville, co. seat of Buncombe co., 
N. (’arolina, U.S.A., on Fr. Broad H.. 
210 m. W. of Raleigh. Situated in a 
picturesque setting, it is a favourite health 
resort. It has manufs. of cotton, furni¬ 
ture, leather, and machinery. Pop. 
.*>3,000. 

Ashfleld, Edmund (fl. 3080-1700), Eng. 
painter, pupil of Michael Wright. Ac¬ 
cording to Horace Walpole, he w’os equally 
clever with oils and pastels. 

Ashfleld, metropolitan municipality of 
Sydney, in Cumberland co.. New S. 
Wales, Australia, situated in the inner W. 
t»ortion of the metropolis. Pop. 39,080. 

Ashford, Daisy, authoress, b, l^etorsham, 
Surrey. She was educ. at Tlie Priory, 
Haywards Heath, and lier claim to 
immortality is based on a novel which she 
wrote at the age of 9. Pub. in 1919, when 
she was grown up, T?ie Young Visiters, 
which was sponsored by J. M. Barrie, won 
instantaneous success by its artless charm 
and became a sort of juvenile classic. 
Miss Ashford married J. P. Devlin and 
lived in Norwich. 

Ashford, urb. dist. of Kent, England, 
on the R. Stour, 14 m. from Canterbury. 
It has a line old church with a Perpen¬ 
dicular tower. (Mder-making, brick¬ 
making, and tanning are the chief in¬ 
dustries, and there are largo railway 
workshops. Pop. 24,780. 

Ashi (352-427), Jewish doctor, h. Baby¬ 
lon. He was president of the academy of 
Sura. Ho coUocted all the .Tewish laws, 
doctrine, and tradition into the Talmud of 
Babylon, which work was completed at 
the end of the 5th cent, by Rabina. 

Ashikaga, city famous for its silk in¬ 
dustry, in Tochigiken, Japan, about 50 m. 
N. of Tokyo. Founded in the 8tli cent., 
it was once the seat of an anct academy of 
Chinese lore, and a statue of Confucius is 
still existent here. Pop. 77,000. 

Ashingdon (anct Assundun), vil. of 
Essex, England, on the R. Crouch, where 
Edmtmd Ironside was defeated by Canute 
in 1016. Canute built the minster (1020) 
which is still in use as the par. church. 
Pop.1270. 

Ashington, In of Northumberland, 


England, 4 m. from Morpeth, centre of a 
ooal-miulng dist. Pop. 28,500. 

Ashira, Negro tribe inhabiting the 
coastal dist. W. of the Fr. Congo, and 
between the Congo R. and the Equator. 
They are of good physique, and are skilful 
workers in iron and copiier, and in cloth- 
weaving. 

Ashkelon, sec Ascalon. 

Ashkenaz, N. race mentioned in Con. x, 
who lived in Armenia. They wore sup¬ 
posed to bo descended from Comer. 

Ashkenazim, Ger.-Polish Jews, who 
arrived in this country via Holland, 
chiefly under Win of Orange, and estab. 
a synagogue here {see also Sephaidim). 

Ashkhabad: 1. Obhist (prov.) of Turk¬ 
men S.S.R. of Soviet ITnion, bounded S. 
by Iran. W. by t’aspiau Seu. It has 
irrigated and dry farming (orchards, 
wheat, cotton) and there are coal, natural 
gas, and sulphur deposits. There are 
fisheries along the Caspian Sea coast. 
Industry is (icntred at A., Krasnovodsk. 
and Kizyl-Arvat. Area 87,600 sq. ni.: 
pop. (1946) c. 550,000, Turkmen and 
Russians. 

‘2. (Poltoratsk, 1920-1) Cap. of A. 
oblast and Tm*kmen S.S.R. of Soviet 
Union. It has cotton-ginning and silk- 
spinning plants, and glass and meat¬ 
packing factories. It was badly damaged 
by an earthquake in 1948. Pop. 120,000. 

Ashland: 1. City of Boyd co., Ken¬ 
tucky, TT.S.A., with a large trade in iron, 
steel, and woollen goods. It is a rail and 
river shipping point, with an airport. Tt 
manufs. bricks, ballast, chemicals, leather, 
shoes, and food products. Pop. 31,131. 

2. Tn of Hanover co., Virginia, U.S.A.. 
16 m. N. of Richmond; it is the seat r)f 
Randolph-Macon (’olle^e. Pop. 2610. 

Ashlar, squared building stone with 
fine joints, laid in regular c-oursos. 

Ashley, Lord (1621-83), Eng. politician, 
was the early title of Anthony A8hlc>- 
Cooper, Ist Earl of Shaftesbury (q.v.). 

Ashley, Sir William James (1860-1927), 
Brit, economist, educ. at Balliol College, 
Oxford. lie became prof, of political 
economy at Toronto, and later prof, nf 
economic hist, at Harvard. Ho returned 
to Birmingham to organise a faculty of 
commerce at the univ. there, the tlrst of its 
kind in England. His works include 
Introduction to English Economic JlisUnry 
and Theory, 1888-93, and Economir 
Organisation of England, 1914. A. was 
knighted in 1917. 

Ashmedai, see Ahmodkus. 

Ashmole, Elias (1617-92), antiquary, 
the founder of the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford, b. Lichfield. Ho studied law, and 
in 1638 became a solicitor in Chancery. 
In 1645 he became one of the gentlemen 
of the ordnance in the Royalist garrison at 
Oxford, and afterwards entered Brosenosc* 
College, applying himself to natural philo¬ 
sophy, mathematics, and astronomy. In 
1660 Charles II appointed him to the 
position of Windsor herald. He was 
called to the Bar in the same year anri 
made an F.R.S. In 1677 ho presented to 
Oxford Univ. his collection of curiosities, 
and subsequently bequeathed his llbrsi y 
to the univ. 
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AthmQlaan MuMum, Oxford, founded 
(1683) to house the oolloctions eriven to the 
imiv. by Elias Ashmole (1617-92) (q.v.)» 
which included the well-known collection 
of natural and artificial curiosities ac- 
(luired by Ashmole from the Tradescant 
family at Lambeth. For two cents, it was 
housed in the old Ashmolean buildinsr in 
Broad Street. About 1860 the natural 
hist, exhibits went to the Univ. Museum 
and the MSS., books, and coins to the 
Bodleian (q.v.); and in 1886 the ethno- 
Hrraphical specimens went to the Pitt 
Rivers Museum. In 1894 the archaeo¬ 
logical material, trreatly expanded by 
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ArMiur Evans (keeper?’. 1884-1908), was 
moved to an extension of the univ. 
iralleries in Beaumont Street, and in 1908 
this joint institution was it^named the 
A. M. of Art and Archaoolotry. 

Tlie inuseuin ]) 088 es 8 e 8 the Alfred Jewel 
(of Kold, enamel, and rock-crystal, made 
in the 9th cent., probably for King Alfred, 
and found no^ir Atlielney, Somerset, in 
1717), (Juy Fawkes’s lantern, and other 
historical rcdics, very compreliensive and 
valuable collections of European, Near 
K,. and (►riental art and archaeology, and 
extensive series of anct and modern coins 
and medals. The museum is the centre 
of fine art and archacolciglcal study in the 
univ. and possesses an important library 
and gallery of paintings and drawings. 

Ashmunein, small vil. of Upper Egypt. 
It is situated a few m. from the 1. b. of the 
R. Nile. It possesses the anct ruins of 
Hermopolis Magna. 

Ashokan Reservoir, reservoir construc¬ 
ted 13 m. W. of Kingston, New York, for 


collecting the main part of the New York 
water supply from the Schoharie, Esopus, 
and CatSKill watersheds. Approximately 
12 m. by 1 m. with a maximum depth of 
nearly 200 ft. 

Aahover, par. of Derbyshire, England, 
near Chesterfield, engaging in fluorspar 
mining and agriculture. Pop. 2500. 

Ashraf, small scattered tribe of African 
Arabs. They inhabit a region near 
Tokar and the Amarer country to the 
N. of Suakin. They clann descent from 
Mohammed, hence their self-designated 
name (Shu ref a), Sherif being the term 
applied to his descendants. 

Ashridge Park, estate In Herts, Bucks, 
and Beds, England, formerly belonging 
to the Dukes of Bridgewater and Earls of 
Brownlow. A portion. Including Ivinghoe 
Beacon, has been acquired by the National 
Trust and another portion forms part of 
Whipsnade (q.v.) Zoological Gardens. 

Ashridge Cmlege was originally the Bonar 
Law College, Berkhamsted, Herts, the 
Conservative centre for educating persons 
in economics, politics, social science, and 
political iiiat., with special reference to 
the development of the Brit, Constitution 
and the growth and expansion of the Brit. 

(’om ruonwealth. Independent courses on 
similar lines are still organised at this im¬ 
posing mansion, built by Wyatt (1808). 

Ashtabula, city of Ohio, U.S.A., on Lake 
Erie, 55 m. NE. of Cleveland. It is an 
iron ore transhipment point. Among its 
manufs. are leather goods and agric. 
implements. A great proportion of the 
pop. are of Fimiish extraction. Pop. 
23,700. 

Ashtead, since 1933 a ward of Leather- 
bead (q.v.) urb. dist., mentioned in 
Domesday Book (as Stede), and for long a 
small agric. vil. Tiles and bricks were 
made here in Kom. times (before ad 200) 
and also in the 14th and late 18th cents. 

Ashton, Frederick (1906- ), dancer and 
choreographer, b. Ecuador. A pupil of 
Massine and Marie Rambert, he presented 
his first ballot. The Tragedy of Fashion^ in 
1926. For the Ballet Club between 1930 
and 1936 ho staged many ballots, including 
Capriol Suite, 1930, and also produced 
Fa<:ade, 1931, and other works for the 
Camargo Society. During this period 
sev. of his haUets wore taken into the 
repertory of the Vic-Wells Ballet, the most 
popular being Les Rendezvous, 1933, and 
Facade, but it was not until 1935 that he 
joined the company as resident choreo¬ 
grapher, a post ho htis held ever since. 
His 20 years with the company have 
estab. him as the leading Eng. choreo¬ 
grapher, with a reputation that is inter¬ 
national. Among his best-known works 
are Aj^paritiom, 1936, Les Paiineurs, 
1937, Symphonic Variations, 1946, 
Daphnis and CfUor, 1951, and 2 full- 
length ballets, Cinderella, 1948, and 
Sylvia., 1952. He has also worked os 
guest ohoreograi)her with the Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo, Ballet Theatre, the New 
York City Ballet, and the Royal Dan. 
Ballet, for whom ho produced a full- 
length ballet, Romeo and Juliet, in 1954. 
Awarded the C.B.E. in 1950. 

Ashion-in-Makcrficld, urb. dist. in 
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Lancs, England. There are large col¬ 
lieries, and iron goods are extensively 
mannf. Pop. 19,100. 

Ashton-under-Lyne, manufacturing tn 
in the great industrial belt of S. Lancs, 
England, 6 m. from Manchester; the priu. 
Industries are cotton spinning, calico 
printing, bleaching, dyeing, finishing of 
textiles, cloth weaving, iron founding, 
engineering, ooal-nilniug, the inanuf. of 
air conditioning plant, filter equipment, 
and cigarettes. Pop. 46,490. 

Ashur, name of the first cap. of Assyria 
(q.v.). Its site at Qala’at Sherqat, on the 
W. bank of the Tigris c. 50 m. S. of Mosul, 
was excavated by the German Andrao in 
1902-14. There were 3 ziggurals (q.v.) 
and a large temple of Ishtar, consort of 
the city’s patron god A. (see Ahsur), which 
was traced back to an original archaic 
shrine. The excavation is a fine example 
of careful stratigraphical investigation. 
Pub. of the finds, including many inscrip¬ 
tions, continues. 

Ashurbanipal, or Assur-bani-pal, King 
of Assyria, 669-633 Bc, succeeded his 
father Esarhaddon at Nineveh. The 
cliief events of his reign were the mainten¬ 
ance of Assyrian control in ICgypt, the 
defeat of the Elamite Teuman, and the 
sack of Babylon in 648 «c following tlic 
revolt tliero led by his brother Sliamasb- 
shumnkin. A. was patron of tlie arts and 
learning. He collected at Nineveh (q.v.) 
a large library of cuneiform texts and 
literature, now, like his reliefs, in the 
Brit. Museum. Sec Assyria. 

Ashwell, Lena (Lady Simson) (1872- ), 
actress, daughter of Communder l»ocock, 
H.N. Studied at the Royal Academy of 
Music. First appearance in 1891 in The 
Pharisee. She managed successively the 
Savoy Theatre and the Groat (^ueeii 
Sti*oet Theatre, which she reopened as the 
Kingsway Theatre. 

Asia, the largest continent, occupies the 
N. portion of the K. hemisphere, extending 
beyond the Arctic cii'olo and nearly 
reaching the equator. It contains about 
one-third of the wliolo of the dry land, 
and one-twolfth part of the whole surfiMje, 
of the globe. The philological origin of 
the name is unknown, though it seems 
probable that it was at first used with a 
restricted local application, gradually 
extended to the whole continent. Geo¬ 
graphically speaking, Europe is a mere 
appendix to A., and exact delimitation 
in that sense is impossible, though the 
line of separation from Africa is better 
defined by the Red Sea. The N. boundary 
of A. is the Arctic Ocean, the extreme N. 
point being Cape Sievoro-Vostochny. The 
8. boundary it is impossible to fix with 
exactitude, but the volcanic chain of is. 
which can be traced through the Molucca 
and Sundra Is. may be taken as the limit. 
The S. coastline is much more irregular, 
and broken by the 3 groat peninsulas of 
Arabia, Hindustan, and Cambodia. The 
Mediterranean and Black Seiis form 
natural W. limits to the continent, as 
does the Red Sea lying between A. and 
Africa. The Ural R. and Mts are the 
common conventional boundaries with 
Europe N. of the Caspian, whilst the 


Manych depression is used as the limit of 
A. between the Black and the Caspian 
Seas, and the Bering Strait, 36 m. wide, 
separates A. from America. For informa - 
tlon on A. contained in this encyclopaedia, 
see the following main articles (in alpha¬ 
betical order): Afohanistan; Arabia; 
Aryan; Assyria; Babylonia; Bah- 
chistan; Bubdhism; Burma; Central 
Asia; Ceylon; China; Hebrew; Hima¬ 
laya; Hinduism; India; Indian Sub¬ 
continent; Indo-China; Iraq; Islam; 
Israel; Japan; Jews; Karakorum; 
Korea; Kurds; Malaya; Manchuria; 
Mongolia ; Pakistan ; Palestine ; 
Persia; Russia; Semites; Siberia; 
Syria; Thailand; Tibet; Transjordan ; 
Turkestan; Turkey. Sec also the indi¬ 
vidual articles on persons, places, and 
8u»>jects. 

Asia Minor, Anatolia, or Anadolu, cd>- 
soloscent geographical term applied to an 
area corresponding roughly to present-tla>' 
Asiatic Turkey. The name Anatolia, first 
used in the 10th cent., was applied to the 
country under the Byzantine empcM-ors 
and was retained by the Turks in the form 
Anadolu to signify Asiatic Turkey. The 
hist, of A. M. has a peculiar character 
owing to its unique geographical position. 
The bridge between Asia and Europe from 
very early ages has been the battle¬ 
ground of the E. and AV. nations. Thus 
the hist, of the country is a chroniele 
of the march of armies and of the rise 
and fall of small disunited states, rather 
than the record of tlie jirogress of a 
single state under an independent mon¬ 
arch. In the earliest peiiod of which 
any knowledge can be gathered, A. Al. 
was the home of various non-Aryan trilx's 
who differed but little from each othei‘. 
Much light has of late years been thrown 
oil the civilisation of the llittites or 
Syro-Cappadoeians, the centre of whose 
l)ower is supposed to have been Boghaz 
Keui. The date of the great Aryan 
immigration into A. M. from Europe is 
unknown, but it was declining in lh(‘ 
11th and lOth cents. Bc. The kingdom of 
Lydia wa« the next to obtain supremacy, 
and following the fall of Lydia in 546 bc 
the Persians became rulers. In 334 bc 
Alexander the Great invaded A. M., but 
following his death the dynasty of Solouous 
was the most powerful there, though it 
never hold sway over the wdiolo of the 
country. Then by degrees Romo con¬ 
quered practically the wliole of A. M., and 
it was the dominant power when Christi¬ 
anity was introduced there. With this 
introduction of Christianity a great 
advance took placte. The old religions 
and languages disappeared, and the 
people, with one language and one religion, 
began to have a united identity. In the 
6th cent. A. M. was rich and prosperous. 
From the 6th to the 10th cent, l^ersian and 
Arab raids took T)lace, and in the 11th 
cent, the Seljuk Turks became the chief 
power. Then the Mongol power gained 
the ascendancy in the 13th cent., to bo 
superseded by that of the Osmanli Turks 
of Bnisa from 1307. Tamerlane swept 
through the country in 1402, and though 
the Osmanli supremacy was finally 
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re-estab., it wan alter a lengrthy contest. 
Thenceforward the hist, of A. M. becomes 
the hist, of Turkey (q.v.). 

Asiaffo, It. tn in Veneto (q.v.). on the 
plateau of the *Setto Oomuni, N. of 
Vicenza (q.v.). It has an observatory of 
Padua (q.v.) IJniv., is a winter sports 
centre, and is known for its cheese and 
wine. There is a large military grave¬ 
yard. Pop. 3000. 

Asiago Plateau. Borne of the heaviest 
fighting on the It. front in the First 
World War took place on the A. P., 
notably in the anxious period of the 
Austro-Hungarian invasion of Italy in 
Oct. to Doc. 1917. The Austro-Ger. 
forces having taken Gen. Cadorna’s H.Q. 
at Udine on 30 Oct., being foiled in the 
effort to force a crossing of the Lower 
Piave, tried to outflank the new It. lines, 
w’hioh, however, had been reinforced by 
Brit, and Fr. troops, by a direct assault 
on the A. 1'. and mts between the Brenta 
and Piave. Large bodies of Austro-Ger. 
troops were flung in vain against the mt 
masses, but, though the Italians gave up 
some of the ground, the effort to reach the 
Venetian plains ftdled. In the following 
Dec. the Austro-Ger. forces made a 
further and desperate attack on the 
plateau and the upper reaches of the 
Brenta. Monte Asolone and the summits 
of Monte Tomba fell to them; but botii, 
together with the Piave bridgehead at 
Zenson, were retaken by the Italians in 
.Ian. 1918, and their positions on the 
I)lateau consolidated. 

Asian Review, quarterly periodical, 
estab. in 1953 to cover current affairs in 
Asia. It has a literary section and pub- 
lielies the papers read before the E. India 
Association; formerly it was Asiatic 
HevUw (estab. 1886). 

Asiatic Society, Royal, institution 
formed for the furtherance of oriental 
studies. Monthly meetings are held every 
year from Oct. to June inclusive, when 
papers on recent researcdi and discoveries, 
and on cognate subjects, are read. Its 
jour, is pub. twice yearly. 

Asiatic Turkey, see Asia Minor and 
Turkey. 

Asiaticus, see Antiochus. 

Asiento, see Assiento. 

Asinius, see Pollio, Gaitts Asinius. 

Asir (i.e. ‘the inaccessible’), region in 
Arabia (q.v.) belonging to the kingdom of 
Saudi Arabia. It extends from a line 
drawn inland from Birk on the S. border 
of the Hejaz to the N. border of the 
Yemen, some 10 m. or more N. of the 
port of Midi, for about 180 m. in an easterly 
direction. 

Arabian geog aphers include it within 
the Yemen, but since the war between 
Ibn Sa’ud, King of Saudi Arabia, and 
Yahia, Imam of the Yemen, there have 
been political changes in this region. 
Included in the ter. also are the Farsan 
Is., which were believed to contain oil 
deposits. The maritime lowland has 
many fertile areas near the wadis, w'hich 
are suitable for some cereals and afford 
pasturage. The chief tns are Abba 
(A. Sarat) and Jizan (A. Tihama). Area 
14,000 sq. m.; pop. 1,000,000. 


Asisium, see Assisi. 

Askania-Nova, nature preservation park 
(feather grass steppe) in the Kherson 
oblast of S. Ukraine, 22 m. N. of Perekop 
isthmus. Founded in 1828. Research 
institute for cross-breeding and acclimatis¬ 
ation of animals (1932). 

Askari (Arabian askar, army), term 
used for native soldiers in Africa when 
trained and officered by Europeans. 

Aske, Robert (d. 1537), lav^yer, follow 
of Gray’s Inn. He was a member of an 
old estab. Yorks family. He led the 
Pilgrimage of Grace (q.v.) in 1.536, but, 
after gaining considerable successes in 
his native co., ordered his followers to 
disperse to their homes on the promise of 
a royal pardon. Henry VIII invited 
him to London, allegedly to discuss the 
reasons for the NE. disturbances. A. 
was then arrested, tried for high treason, 
and eventually hanged at York, though 
ho had been promised a pardon by the 
king. See Actional irnprossion by H. 
F. M. Prescott, The Man on the Donkey, 
1952. 

Askeaton, mrkt tn in the co. of Limer¬ 
ick. Bop. of Ireland, with monastic ruins. 
Pop. 600. 

Askern, vU. of tlie W. Riding of Yorks, 
England, 6 m. N. of Doncaster, centre of 
a mining dist. 

Askew, Anthony (1722-74), scholar, 5. 
Westmorland, and educ. at Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, and at Leyden. Ho 
was a practising physician, but is better 
known os a classical scholar. He helped 
to develop public interest in rare MSS., 
scarce eds., and flno copies, and laid the 
foundations of an extensive library, the 
Bibliotlieca Askeviana. His MB. vol. of 
transcribed iuscriptions is in the Brit. 
Museum. 

Askja, volcano of Iceland, It possesses 
a huge crater measuring 17 m. in circum¬ 
ference, and rises from a bed of lava 
called OdAtharaim. It is the largest 
volcano in the is. It throws forth volumes 
of steam incessantly, and by many 
eruptions has built up a mt 4832 ft high. 
See W. G. Lock, Askja, Iceland's Ixurgest 
Volcano, 1881. 

Askwith, George Ranken, Ist Baron 
(1861-1942), Eng. lawyer, educ. at 
Marlborough and at Brasenose College. 
Oxford. A. was called to the Bar in 
1886. He will be remembered for his 
success 08 an arbitrator in labour dis¬ 
putes. having received a good training 
under Lord James. His conciliatr>ry 
policy settled many strikes and look-outs, 
notably the cotton disiuite of 1910 and 
the transport workers* strike of 1911, 
During the First World War he was chair¬ 
man of the Gov. arbitration committee 
under the Munitions Acts. In 19,31 ho 
was chairman of the Malta royal com¬ 
mission {see Malta). He was ma<ie a 
peer in 1919. Ihib. Jndnstrial Prohdems 
and Dispntes, 1920; British Taverns, their 
History and Lairs, 1928; Lord James of 
Hereford, 1930. 

Asmara, tn of Ethiopia. Africa, about 
50 m. SW. of Massawa. It was the seat 
of governmental residence of the former 
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It. colony of Eritrea. It was captured 
by allied troops on 1 April 1941. It is a 
modem tn. 75 m. by r^ from Massawa, 
with new motor roads to Hassowa, Agor- 
dat, and Keren. A. has a fine cathedral 
and many modern buildings. Pop. 
(1939) 85,000 (of whom 50,000 were 
Italians). 

Asmodeus, or Ashmedai, evil genius 
of Heb. tradition. He is mentioned in 
connection with Solomon in the pseud- 
epigraphical Testament of Solomon and in 
the Talmud. In the apocryphal book of 
Toblt ho slays the 7 successive husbands 
of the beautiful Sara, daughter of Ilaguol, 
because of his own love for her, but is 
ultimately defeated by Tobias. 

Asmoneans, or Hasamoneans, family 
of the Maccabees who delivered Judaea 
from Antiochus Epiphanes, King of Syria 
(175-164 BC). Their hist, is to be found 
in the books of the Maccabees, the last 2 
books of the Apocrypha. The name is 
derived from Hashmon (Asmonaeus: 
cf. Josephus, Antiquities Xll. vi. 1), a 
collateral form of Simeon, founder of the 
family (1 Macc. ii. 1). 

Asnidres, Fr. tn in the dept of Seine, on 
the Seine. It is a NW. suburb of Paris, 
and a boating centre for Parisians. There 
are aircraft, perfume, and dye manufs., 
and some boatbuilding. Pop. 72,000. 

Asoka, Emperor of India, grandson of 
Chandra Gupta, the conqueror of Seleu- 
cus. He reigned from 264 to 230 bc over 
ter. roughly corresponding in area to Brit. 
India excepting Burma. Ho was a dis¬ 
ciple of Buddha and organised Buddhism 
as a state religion. There is evidence of 
his proselytising zeal in rock inscriptions 
in various dists. of N. India. See Allan 
Menzies, The Religions of India. 

Asolo, It. tn in Veneto (q.v.), 18 m. 
NW. of Treviso (q.v.). It is at the foot 
of the Alps, looking across the plain to 
Venice, is a bishopric, and has anct walls 
and many old buildings. Browning 
(q.v.) celebrates the place in his Asolando. 
Caterina Cornaro (q.v.) lived in A. castle. 
Pop. 7000. 

Asp, an ophidian reptile closely related 
to the Brit, adder, properly termed Viprra 
aepis, of the family Viperidae; it is found 
in S. Europe. The term is also loosely 
applied to other snakes, as the Naja haje, 
the spy-slango of Africa, of the family 
Colubridae. Cleopatra’s asp was prob¬ 
ably Cerastes comvivs or horned viper, 
of the family Viperidae, found in Arabia, 
N. Africa, and Syria. 

Aspalathum, see Split. 

Asparagus, family Liliaceae, genus of 
over 100 herbs of the Old World. A. 
officinalis is the perennial vegetable, 
grown for its succulent stems; A. medeo- 
loides, the florists’ Smilax; and A. plumo- 
8U8, the Asparagus Fern. 

Asparagus Stone is a variety of apatite 
(q.v.), a mineral which is formed chiefly 
of phosphate of lime. 

Aspasia, courtesan of Athens in the 
5th cent. bc. In 445 Pericles, after divorc¬ 
ing his wife, made her his mistress, and 
later was able by his influence to legitimise 
a son he had by her. She is believed to 
have had considerable influence over him. 


and by some authorities the Samian and 
Peloponnesian wars are attributed to her. 
On the death of Pericles she became the 
mistress of Lysioles, who d. a year after 
Pericles in 428. There is a bust of her in 
the Vatican. 

Aspasius (fl. c. AD 80), Gk perijiatotic 
philosopher and commentator. Later 
writers refer frequently to his remarks upon 
the Categories, lie Interpretatione, and iJe 
SensH of Aristotle; but the works them¬ 
selves are lost, as are olso those on the 
Dialogues of Plato. His only Hurviving 
work is a commentary on parts of che 
Nicomachean Ethics, ed. by G. Heylbut, 
1889. 

Aspatria, mrkt and industrial tn iT» 
Cumberland, England, 20 m. from Carlish* 
by rail. Pop. 3100. 

Aspe, Sp. tn in the prov. of AlicanL*. 
with a trade in ore and wine. Pop. 8000. 

Aspect, in astronomy, position of the 

K ’anets in certain relative distances. 

uring the vogue of astrology there were 
5: conjunction, sextile, quartile, trim*, 
and opposition. Conjimctiou is applied 
when 2 planets are in the same lat.: 
when they are 60® apart they are sextile. 
90® quartile, 120° trine, and at 180' 
(necessarily opposite) in opposition. The 
only 2 terms surviving are conjunction 
and opposition, and these take place with 
or to the sun. respectively, when the 
differences of apparent geocentric long, 
are 0° and 180®. 
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Aspen, Popuiiis iremula, tree native t(* 
Britain, with leaf petioles strongly coiri- 
prossed laterally, causing the leaves to 
tremble with the least movement. See 
Poplar. 

Asper, Hans (1499 “1571), Swiss painter, 
b. Ztirich; a contemporjiry of Holbein, 
best known as painter of flowers and fruit. 

Asper, name of a Turkish money of 
account. The name means white, and is 
probably derived from the whiteness of 
newly coined silver. The A. was a silver 
coin of very small value, 120 being 
required to equal in value a piastre. It 
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is also the name of silver coins In Trebi- which contains a arreat proportion of lim©« 
zond, Rhodes, and Genoa. stone, and is mnon in deihand in the fonn 


Asperges, ceremony of sprinkling people 
witJi holy water nefore mass. It Is 
observed in the Rom. Catholic Church, 
and derives its name from the first word 
of the invocation Asperates me, Domtne, 
etc, (Ps. li. 7). The vessel used to hold 
the water is an aspersorimn, while the 
^rinkling brush is colled an aspergil. 
The sprinkling of the water Itself Is called 
an aspersion. 

Aspergillosis, see Poultry, Common 
Disfuses. 

Aspergillum, genus of molluscs of the 
family Clavagcllidao and order Eulamelli- 
branohiata. A. javanum, the watering- 
ot shell, is so called from its shape, the 
ivalve shell occurring at the end of a 
perforated shelly tube. 

Aspergillus, genus of minute fungi of 
the family Moniliales. A. niger ciauses 
smut (q.v.) disease of figs and dates, black 
mould of fruits, vegetables, etc. Some 
have Eurotium stages; E. asjyergillns is 
the mould that forms on jam. Others 
are used in Japan in making 8ak6 or rice 
wine, shoyu sauce, soy cheese, etc.; else¬ 
where in making citric acid. 

Aspern and Essling, Austrian vils. in 
the Marchfeld (q.v.). In the battle of 
A.-E. in 1809 Napoleon was defeated by 
the Austrians under Archduke Charles 
{see Charles Louis). 

Aspertini, Amioo (1475-1532), It. 
painter, b. Bologna. He was a pupil 
of Francesco Francla, and imitated the 
painters of different periods, though tliia 
did not prevent his criticising very liarshly 
the imitators of Raphael. He painted 
frescoes in a somewhat grotesque fashion, 
and decorated a large number of buildings, 
but his character was more original than 
his talent, for he painted with both hands 
at once. 

Asperula, family Rubiaceae, genus of 
perennial herbs, European, Asian, and 
Australian; A. odorcUa, Sweet Woodruff; 
A. taurina, Pink Woodruff; and A. 
cynanchica, Squlnancy Wort, are found 
in Britain. 

Asphalt, naturally occurring form of 
bitumen. It consists of a mixture of 
hydrt^carbons, the elements coi'bon, 
hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, and sulphur 
being present. The manner in which the 
deposits arc produced is a matter of some 
doubt, but they are probably formed by 
the oxidation and evaporation of liquid 
petroleum which has found its way from 
surrounding outcrops of petroleum-bear¬ 
ing strata. The best-known deposit is 
the ‘Pitch Lake’ at La Brea, in the SW. 
corner of the is. of Trinidad, which covers 
an area of about 100 ao. It was known 
from a very early period, for the bucca¬ 
neers caulked their shins with the 
material; it is now worked by the New 
Trinidad Asphalt Co., who export about 
100,000 tons annually. Other deposits 
of A., somewhat different in com¬ 
position, are found in Venezuela, Cuba, 
the Dead Sea, and Switzerland. That 
found at Val do Travers in Switzerland 
is really a bituminous limestone, and Is 
largely used for preparing A. otimits, 

E.E. I 


of blocks for street paving and floors. 
A. is also used for damp-courses in the 
walls of houses, for preparing waterproof 
flooring and roofing, and as an in^edient 
in Japan varnish. An artlflcial A. is 
made from coal-tar pitch, and for some 
piirposos is an efficient substitute for the 
naturally occurring substance. 

Asphalter’s Work, in building (q.v.), 
consists of laying asphalt, hot, to form 
continuous coverings for floors or flat 
roofs, or to form continuous waterproof 
membranes (‘tanking’) below and aroimd 
basements or other parts of buildings 
constructed below ground-water level. 

Asphodel, common name of Asphodelus 
(q.v.). Scotch A. is Tofieldia pnsila; 
Bog A. is Narthecium ossifragum; both 
natives of Britain. 

Asphodeline, family Liliaceae, genus of 
Mediterranean herbaceous plants with 
erect, leafy stems. A. ItUea. Golden 
Asphodel or King’s Spear, with yellow 
fragrant flowers, is the best known. 

Asphodelus, family Liliaoeae, genua of 
Mediterranean herbs, hardy in Britain; 
A. alba. White Asphodel, A. cerasiferus 
and A. microcarpus are perennials, A. 
fialnlosus is an ann. 

Asphyxia (Gk a, not; sphuxis, pulse), 
suspension of vital phenomena duo to 
absence of the requisite proportion of 
oxygen in the lungs. The condition may 
be brought about by any obstruction to 
the passage of air to and from the lung, 
as in drowning, constriction of the wind¬ 
pipe, or the presence of foreign bodies or 
morbid growths in the air passages; or an 
insufficient supply of oxygen in the atmo¬ 
sphere breathea; or any interference with 
the muscular actions which produce 
breathing, such as may be occasioned by 
paralysis or great pressure on the walls 
of the chest and abdomen. In the lungs 
a continual exchange of gases goes on, 
oxygen being absorbed and carried to the 
tissues by the blood, and carbon dioxide 
being formed by the decomposition of 
carbonates in the blood. The proportion 
of ca.rbon dioxide In the air of the lungs 
remains fairly constant, and this pro¬ 
portion can only be maintained by the 
inspiration of air rich in oxygen and the 
expiration of air with a relatively large 
proportion of carbon dioxide. If there is 
need for a larger consumption of oxygon, 
as during muscular exertion, the breathing 
becomes quicker and deeper; excess of 
carbon dioxide stimulates the breathing, 
so that the actual proportions of the gases 
in the air of the lungs do not alter, although 
the outer air be vitiated. If, however, 
the supply of air is so restricted or vitiated 
that the proportion of carbon dioxide 
within the lung increases, 8J^nptoms such 
as headache and nausea Immediatelv 
present themselves, the skin takes on a 
blue tinge, and as the percentage increases 
consciousness is lost, respiration ceases 
altogether, and finally the heart stops 
beating. 

The treatment in case of A. consists 
of fli>st removing the cause and then 
resorting to artifldoi respiration (q.v.). If 

S 
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the cause he inhalation of bad air, the 
patient must at once bo removed to the 
ojpen air, and the clothing about the neck, 
chest, and waist loosened. When choking 
is threatened through the presence of a 
foreim body in the air passages, an effort 
should immediately be made to dislodge 
it by means of the fingers, as there is 
risk of sudden A. An attack of vomiting 
or coughing may also succeed in ejecting 
the obstacle; or if a surgeon be at hand 
and the xirgency of the symptoms demand 
it, lamygotoiuy or tracheotomy, accord¬ 
ing to the position of the obstacle, may 
allow air to pass to the lungs. 

Asphyxiants, chemical substances which 
have a i>oisonou8 effect on the human 
system, producing suffocation. Many of 
them are used in the manuf. of ammuni¬ 
tion. 

Aspic, name given to the transparent, 
light-coloured jelly in which fish, meat, 
etc., are sometimes served. The jelly 
has a savoury flavour as it is prepared 
from stock flavoured with vegetables 
and a variety of vinegars. The liquor 
is cleared with egg whites and set with 
gelatine. 

Aspidistra, small genus of Asiatic 
Liliaceae. It has broad leaves, and the 
species A. luridu is often grown €is an 
indoor foliage plant in Britain. 

Aspidium, genus of ferns now reclassi¬ 
fied botanical!y among genera Dryopteris, 
FolysticJium, Nephrolepsis, and Tectaria, 

Asplnwall, WiUiam H. (1807-75), Amer. 
railway builder, b. New’ York; in 1837 a 
partner in the shipping firm of Howland 
& A. In 1850 ho left this to construct 
the Panama railway across the isthmus. 
It was completed in 1855, and the E. 
terminus was named after him. He was 
one of the founders of the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Co. 

Aspinwall, see Colon. 

Aspirate (Lat. spiro, I breathe). It 
denotes a sharply defined audible breath, 
and as such signifies in Eng. grammar 
the letter h. In Greek the spiritus asj^er, 
or rough breathing mark, when placed 
over an initial vowel has the effect of 
prefixing an h in the reading or pro¬ 
nouncing of the w’ord. The A. is also 
used in application to 2 classes of con¬ 
sonants, i.e. those blended with h, as in 
the Sanskrit, and those followed by h in 
English in examples like th and ch with 
/ and V. Thus, in the latter and broader 
sense of the term, 8 of the 16 Eng. mute 
sounds are lene, i.e. possess their corre¬ 
sponding aspirate. 

Aspirator, apparatus used for drawing 
air or other gases through vessels con¬ 
nected with it. The simplest form con¬ 
sists of a large bottle filled with water, 
and supplied with a stopcock at the 
bottom. The apparatus through which 
the gas is to be drawn Is connected with 
the neck of the bottle and the stopcock 
is opened. As the water flows out of the 
bottle, air or gas flows in to take its place 
through the onl 3 " available channel, that 
Is through the apparatus connected with 
the A. 

Another form of A. consists of a narrow 
tube connected with a supply of water 


I under pressure. This jet is surrounded 
by another tube closed at the top and 
connected laterally with the vessel from 
which the air is to be withdrawn. Air is 
carried down with the jet so that a con¬ 
tinuous current is sot up from the vessel 
to bo exhausted. 

Aspirin, trade name for acotylsalicyllo 
acid, CgHgOi. It is also known os acidnm 
and aoetosalicum or salacotin, and is made 
through the action of acetic anhydride on 
salicylic acid. Though first introduced 
into medicine under the name of A., it 
has many other trade names, e.g. Gen- 
osprin and Aspro. The dose is from 5 
to 15 grains, and it is prescribed for 
rheumatic fever to reduce t^uiip., and is 
widely used for neuralgia and headaches. 
It has the same action as salicylic acid, 
but is not so prone to produce secondary 
effects such as gastric distiirbancxj. Care 
is to bo taken to avoid exposure after 
administration, as perspiration often 
follows the dose. 

Aspland, Robert (1782-1845), Unitarian 
divine. He was originally intended for 
the Baptist ministry, but was expollo*! 
from that body in 1800 for ‘unsoundness.’ 
and entercKl business, doing ‘supply* 
preacliing on Sundays. In 1801 he be¬ 
came minister to the General Baptist 
church at Newport, Isle of Wight; in 
1805 he went to Norton. Derbyshire, and 
later in that year began bis 40 years’ 
ministry at tlie Gravel Pit (JJhapel, 
Hackney. Ho estab. sov. Unitarian 
periodicals, was secretary to numerous 
denominational sociotos, and in 1812 
founded the Hackney Acn,do!ny at Dur¬ 
ham House for the training of Unitarian 
preachers. He was cliiefly responsible 
for the formation of the Brit, and Foreign 
Unitarian Association in 1825. See 
Memoirs by R. Brook A., 18,50. 

Asplenium, genus of ferns of the family 
Polypodlaceae, commonly known as 
spleenworts, and having medicinal pro¬ 
perties. A. trichomanes is the maidenhair 
spleenwort; A. adiantum-nigrum, the 
black spleenwort; A. viride., the green 
spleenwort; A. rtUa-muraria, the wall 
rue, CTows on rocks and old walls. A, 
bulbifemm is curious on acc-ount of the 
young plants which grow on its leaves; 
A. rhizophyllum, the walking fern, roots 
at its leaf-tips when bent to the ground; 
A. nidus, the bird’s-nest fern, is a beautiful 
tropical plant. 

Asplund, Ounnar (1885-1940), Swedish 
architect, b. Stockholm; prof, of archi¬ 
tecture there 1931-40. Prln. builditigH 
designed by him: extonsions of the law 
courts, the railway station, the public 
library, the Skaudla cinema, the exhibi¬ 
tion, and the crematorium—all in Stock¬ 
holm; extensions of the tn hail at Gothen¬ 
burg; numerous schools. 

Aspromonte, mt of Cala]>ria (q.v.), 
Italy. It Is situated at the W. extremity 
of the range of the Sila Mti? and rises just 
behind the peak of Reggio dl Calabria. 
Its slopes are forest clad, and ita heiglit 
6420 ft. It was the scene of Garibaldi’s 
(q.v.) arrest in 1862. 

Aspropotamos, see Achklous, 

Aspuzo, see Malatya. 
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Afaulth, Herbert Hanry, see Oxford 
AMD Asquith. First Barl of. 

Asquith, Lady, see Oxford and As¬ 
quith, Countess of. 

Am, general name for the braying 
members of the horse iranus (Equus). It 
difters somewhat from the horse in having 
a tuft of hair at the end of its tail, in 
iiaving no warts on its hind legs, and in 
the presence of stripes, which are absent 
In the domestic A. Its characteristics are 
long oars and an upright man^ together 
with a proverbial stupidity. The Egyp¬ 
tians used the head of an A. to signify 
the sign of extreme dullness. It is only 
fair to add on behalf of the A. that this 
celebrated stupidity is more superstitious 
than actual. Although the aomestica- 
tioii of the A. took place at a very early 
date, the common ‘donkey* was not 
introduced into England till the time of 
EliKaboth I. The animal is particularly 
adapted for transport purposes on account 
of its surprising hardihood, endurance, 
and docility when treated kindly. The 
usually wretched specimens seen in Eng¬ 
land are more the result of bad treatment 
than naturally so. In Arabia, Syria, and 
Kgyi)t, among other places, its careful 
treatment has resulted in the evolution 
of an animal of remarkable value, and a 
8p. ho-ass was worth £200 in 1030. The 
wild variety is much hunted in Persia, and 
Its flesh greatly prized. Because of the 
presence of more sugar and less cheese in 
lie milk, invalids take it with benefit. 
Its skin is inanuf. into shagreen leather, 
and also used in the making of drums. 
The variety called albino, i.e. white, was 
used by tlio ancts on state occasions, and 
reserved for the highly honoured. Wild 
A.s are found in Asia and Africa, the 
former being more horse-like. The largest 
and handsomest is the Kiaug {Equus 
kiang) from Tibet. 

AMab Bay, situated on the W. coast of 
the Red Sea. Formerly an It. trading 
station; in 1880 it was taken over by the 
It. Gov. from a private company and used 
as a coaling station. There is a good 
harbour and a lighthouse. Harbour 
extensions have been planned and a 
possible rail route to connect with the rail¬ 
way from Jibuti to Addis Ababa. 378 
ships totalling 411,124 tons used the 
harbour, 1953-4, unloading 37,636 tons 
and loading 99,869 tons. 

Assai, beverage much in favour with 
Brazilians. It is made by soaking in 
water the fruit of the E^Uerpe edulis^ or 
A. palm. The concoction is said to be 
very nutritious. 

Assai, or Bahr Assab extensive salt lake 
of Fr. Somaliland, it is nearly 600 ft 
below sea level. Caravans call there to 
gather the salt that thickly encrusts its 
shores. 

AMam, state of India covering much of 
the Brahmaputra Valley and the hills to 
the N., bounded on the N. by Bhutan and 
Tibet, on the E. by Burma and Manipur, 
on the W. and S. by E. Pakistan and 
Tripura. A. has 3 distinct regions—the 
A. or Brahmaputra Valley (an extension 
of the Indo-Oangetio trough); the Surna- 
Barak Valley; and the highlands. A. 


has a phenomenal rainfall. Its problem 
being not irrigation but flood control. 
Oherrapunji in the Khasi Hills, called the 
world’s wettest spot, gets 428 in. of rain 
yearly; in 1861 it had 905 in. (41 in. on one 
day). A. is also subiect to severe earth¬ 
quakes. 

Hietory. The A. Valley, 400 m. long and 
mostly under 50 m. wide, with much of 
its area taken up by jungle and the wide 
sprawling riv., has a hist, of its own. Its 
people nave always been subject to 
incursions from all sides. The Ahoms, 
who give the valley Its name, came from 
the E. in the 13th cent, and were alw^ays 
at war with Muslims from Bengal. Later 
Burmese incursions terrorised A. so much 
that the British occupied it in 1825, 
making it part of Bengal and later a Chief 
Commissioner’s prov. It became a 
separate prov. in 1919. It prospered 
with the growth of plantations, especially 
tea, introduced by the E. India Company 
in 1835. In 1944 A. was a theatre of 
war when the Japanese entered the 
Tiddim area, Kohiina, and Imphal in 
Manipur. For the story of their remilse 
see Burma, Second World War Cam¬ 
paigns. 

Development, The volleys are fertile; 
main food crops are rice, mustard, sugar, 
potatoes, fruit. Plantation crops for 
export aro tea (A. has half of India’s 
acreage under tea). Jute, and cotton. 
Forests are a big potential asset, yielding 
increasingly teak, sal, rubber, lacquer, 
and elephant Ivory. A. has a consider¬ 
able oilfield at Dlgboi (65-80 million gal¬ 
lons a year), and a coalfield. Iliv. 
steamers carry much of A.’s trade. 
Roads and air links, to connect A. with 
India without entering E. Pakistan, are 
being developed. The war stimulated 
exploitation of resources and road build¬ 
ing, but A. has much undeveloped land 
and water potential, and little of the pop. 
pressure general in India. 

Culture. A. is distinct from India, many 
of its people (33 per cent) belonging to 
tribes in the hills, some very primitive 
and some in conditions similar to Burma. 
Assamese is the tongue of 55 per cent of 
A.’s people—it is akin to Bengali. The 
pop. has changed its composition since 
plantation labour entered from Bihar 
and S. India. A.’s first univ. was estab. 
at Gauhati in 1948. 

Government, The governor has a council 
of ministers, who are responsible to em 
assembly of 108 members. In India’s 
Parliament A. has 7 members in the 
Upper and 12 in the Lower House. The 
cap. is Shillong (pop. 54,000); Gauhati 
(pop. 75,000) is the univ. tn and former 
cap. Area 84,924 sq. m.; pop. 9 million. 

Atsandun, see Ashinodon. 

Assary, see A8. 

Alias, Louis, Chevalier d* (1733-60), 
Ft. hero, b, Vigan. He Joined the army 
and reached the rank of capt. in the regi¬ 
ment of Auvergne. The story runs that, 
on the night of 15 Oct. 1760, he entered a 
wood to reconnoitre, and was surrounded 
by the enemy, who warned him that if 
he spoke a word he would bo killed 
immediately. Thereupon he uttered hii 
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famous cry, still quoted trequently, 'A 
mol» AuTorme, oe sent les ennemist* 
The truth of the story has been questioned 
by historians in modem times, but the 
legend remains popular in France. 

Auassin, term applied to one who 
murders another by surprise or by some 
secret means or treachery. The word is 
derired from hashish, the opiate made 
from the juice of hemp leaves. It was 
originally the name for a sect of the 
Shiites, known otherwise as Ismailites, 
founded by Hassan ibn Sabbah in the 
11th cent. Till the 13th cent, the sect 
was in a flourishing state, when the 
Mongols under Hulagu destroyed its power. 
Hassan captured by a ruse the fortress 
of Alamut in Persia and settled there 
as chief of the society afterwards called 
the A.s. The doctrines of the A.s were 
those of the Ismailites, with the additional 
custom of the secret removal of all their 
enemies. At the head was Hassan ibn 
Sabbah, now known as Sheikh al Jabel, 
who was assisted by 3 grand priors. 
Beneath these were the semi-Initiated 
members, and last the actual agents of 
assassination, who were called fedais, 
meaning devoted ones. They worked in 
absolute ignorance of the objects and rites 
of the society, and from them was exacted 
the most implicit obedience. One of the 
first victims was Hassan’s former friend, 
Nizam-aJ-Mulk, followed shortly by the 
murder of the Shah Malik. Shah Malik’s 
successor fought against the A.s unsuc¬ 
cessfully. It Is said that no precautionary 
measures ever seemed to avail against 
the machinations of the society, which 
transferred its centre of operations to 
Syria in the 12th cent. A massacre of 
12,000 of the A.s in 1255 by order of 
the Tartar khan, and a subsequent 
ravaging of their country by Bibars, the 
Mameluke Sultan of Egypt, completely 
destroyed their power. 

The application of the word assassina¬ 
tion is now generally limited to the taking 
of the life of a public personage for the 
motive purely of destroying his life. 
During tne 16th and 17 th cents, political 
assassination became prominent. During 
the reign of Elizabeth I many attempts 
were made to assassinate her. At this 
time political enthusiasts resorted to the 
most extreme methods of gaining their 
ends, and assassination, the very height 
of violence, was frequently and success¬ 
fully perpetrated by these fanatics. 
Among the most famous victims of 
assassination wore Julius Caesar, 44 bo; 
Thomas Becket, 1170; David Rizzio, 
1566; Lord Damley, 1567; William of 
Orange, 1584; Wallenstein, 1634; Marat, 
1793; Paul, Tsar of Russia, 1801. Three 
presidents of the U.S.A. have been 
assassinated: Abraham Lincoln in 1865, 
James A. Garfield In 1881, and William 
McKinley in 1901. Ex-President Theo¬ 
dore Roosevelt was shot in 1912, but 
escaped serious injury. An unsuccessful 
assassination plot in 1696 was organised 
for the contemplated murder of William 
III by the Jacobites. More recent 
assassinations include those of Carnot, 
Ft. president, 1894; Humbert I, King of 


Italy, 1900; Carlos I, King of Portugal, 
and his elder son, the Crown Prince, 1908; 
Nicholas II, Tsar of Russia, his wife and 
children, 1918; Paul Doumer, Fr. presi¬ 
dent, 1932; Alexander I, King of Yugo¬ 
slavia. and M. Barthou, Fr. Foreign 
Minister (at Marseilles). 1934; Adm. 
Darlan, 1942; Mahatma Gandhi, 1948: 
King Abdullah of Jordan, 1952. Of 
imsuccessful attempts at assassination 
there are examples without number, and 
the causes which have actuated them are 
chiefly political distortion or personal 
animosity. There is not space enough 
here to recount a list of attempted assassi¬ 
nations, but among the most important 
during recent years are those committed 
upon Alfonso XI of Spain, 1878 and 
1879; AmiadeuB of Spain, 1872; Bismarck, 
1866 and 1874; Francis Joseph of Austria. 
1853; George HI of England, 1786 and 
1800; George IV, while regent, 1817: 
Humbert I of Italy, 1878; Isabella II of 
Spain, 1847, 1852, 1856; Louis Philippe— 
no less than 6 attempts during 1835-46; 
Lord Lytton, 1878; Napoleon I, 1800; 
Napoleon III, 1855 (twice); Queen 
Victoria, 1840, 1842 (May and July), 
1849, and 1882; Wiliam I of Germany, 
1861, 1875, 1878; Theodore Roosevelt, 
1912; MussoUni, 1925, and thrice In 1926; 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, 1933; Venizelos, 
1933; HiUer, 1944; Harry S. Truman, 
1950. 

Assault in the narrow legal sense is a 
threat to inflict unlawful force upon 
another. Mere words, however threaten¬ 
ing, unaccompanied by an act of violence 
do not constitute an A. The person 
threatened must reasonably apprehend 
the application of force on his person. 
Thus, to present a ^n at a person within 
firing distance, to throw a missile or to 
shake a fist at him within striking distance, 
to attempt to kiss a woman against her 
will, to incite a dog to attack a person, 
are all forms of common A. The term A. 
is often used to denote battery, which is the 
actual imlawful application of force to the 
body of another. An A. usually but not 
necessarily precedes a battery, e.g. an 
unexpected blow struck from behind 
would only bo a battery. A person 
assaulted may use such force as is reason¬ 
able to end the A., but must not seek 
revenge. Scots law seeks to discover 
which person was struck the first blow in 
a breach of the peace and allows him a 

S ‘eater measure of retaliation than does 
ng. law, provided it does not exceed Just 
resentment. A person assaulted may 
prosecute in the criminal courts and/or 
sue for damages in the civil courts. A 
defendant acquitted of a charge of com¬ 
mon A. may obtain from the magistrates 
who tried him a certificate protecting 
him from civil proceedings. Before seek¬ 
ing damages for trespass to his person, a 
person assaulted should prosecute for A. 
and battery. In criminal proceedings 
A.s are either common or aggravated. 
The former is a misdemeanour punishable 
in the ma^trates* court by a fine of £S 
or 2 months* Imprisonment and at the 
assizes by a maximum of 1 year's im¬ 
prisonment. Aggravated A.8 nave been 
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deAned by a ntimber of etatutes and 
include: indecent A.s on women: A.s on 
children; A.8 on police and other public 
oihcials, indudina the olerar, in the 
execution of thdr duty; A.s causing 
actual bodily harm. These aggravated 
^.8 are often classed as felonies punish¬ 
able with imprisonment. The Scots law 
has no div. between A. and A. and 
battery. 

Afsaye, vil. of Hyderabad in S. India. 
It is celebrated as the scene of a battle 
between the combined Mahratta forces 
and the British under Wellesley, after¬ 
wards Duke of Wellington, In 1803. It 
resulted in a complete victory for the 
British. 

Assaying, chemical process the object 
of which is the determination of the 
amounts of certain metals in an ore or 
alloy. The methods used fall into 2 
classes, dry and wet. In a dry assay 
the ore is reduced by fusion with suitable 
fluxes, so that the metal is recovered in 
a pure state. Wet methods are those in 
which by the action of certain reagents 
a solution of a salt of the metal is first 
obtained. The salt may be precipitated 
and weighed, or the strenrth of the solu¬ 
tion may bo determined by observation 
of the amount required to bring about a 
certain reaction with a standard solution 
of known strength. The composition of 
tlic salt being known by analysis, a simple 
calculation will determine the amount of 
the metal present. 

The results of A. processes are do- 
>ondent for their accuracy on the per- 
ectlon of the balance used to estimate 
the different weights of the metals, which 
should be so constructed ew to reveal the 
most minute differences in weight. 

Before proceeding with an assay, it is 
necessary to obtain a true sample of the 
)uateriar. that Is to say, a sample which 
is likely to contain the same proportions 
of Its constituents os exist in the w'hole 
bulk of the material. There are various 
devices for accomplishing this, the usual 
method being the div. of a large supply of 
matxTial into 2 unequal parts, the smaller 
part being subdivided and so on imtil a 
sample of convenient size is obtained. In 
the case of alloys in a solid state, holes are 
drilled right through the metal in different 
places, and the drillings taken for testing. 

It Is Important to determine the amount 
of moisture in an ore. The simplest 
method is to heat a sample in an air-oven 
tx> a temp, of loss than 100® C., when the 
loss of weiglit when the mass is quite dry 
indicatxjs the weight of water in the 
sample. 

The principle upon which the A. of 
gold and silver by cupellation depends 
is that all metals with which those 
precious metals ore usually alloyed are 
convertible into oxides by exposure to 
atmospheric air at a high temp., whereas 
the preoioua metals themselves remain 
unacted upon. 

The general methods of A. as applied 
tn particular ores, etc. are seen in the 
following examples: 

L^ad, The dry assay of galena, or 
lead sulphide, is carried out by mixing 


the ore with a flux consisting of Bodixun 
carbonate and borax. The mixture is 
heated in a clay crucible at a red heat 
for about 20 min. and the fused material 
poured out. The lead button generally 
contains impurities, such as silver, 
antimony, and copper, so that Its weight 
grives too high a percentage. The 
percentage of lead can also be gravi- 
metrically determined by the formation 
of the sulphate. The ore is first dissolved 
in nitric acid, to which sulphuric add is 
afterwards added. The excess of acid Is 
removed by evaporation, and a precipi¬ 
tate of lead sulphate remains. This Is 
washed with water to remove the iron and 
copper salta, and the insoluble matter is 
treated with dilute sulphuric acid. After 
filtering, the solid portion is treated with 
hot alkaline ammonium acetaie to dis¬ 
solve the lead sulphate. After again 
filtering, the filtrate Is treated with 
alcohol and sulphuric acid to re-precipi¬ 
tate the lead sulphate, which is then 
filtered, again washed with strong alcohol, 
and weighed. When, os is sometimes the 
case, the carbonate or white lead ore is 
found in considerable quantities, the pro¬ 
cess Is similar, but a different flux is used. 

Copper. The percentage of raetallio 
copper in an ore may be determined by 
electrolysis. The ore is treated with 
nitric and sulphuric acids until all the 
copper salts are dissolved, when the solu¬ 
tion is freely diluted and submitted to 
electrolysis in a glass vessel with platinum 
electrodes, the copper being deposited 
on the negative electrode. The process 
Is somewhat lengthy, but gives fairly 
accurate results. The potassium cyanide 
wet method depends on the fact that 
when potassium cyanide is added to a 
copper salt which has been rendered blue 
by the addition of ammonia, the colour 
gradually disappears. The ore is treated 
with nitric and sulphuric acids and then 
heated until the nitric acid is evaporated. 
The pure copper may be obtained from 
the solution by placing a small piece of 
aluminium foil in the solution. The 
copper Is soon precipitated and sulphuric 
acid is added to dissolve tho aluminium. 
The solid portion is washed and then 
treated with nitric acid, w'hioh dissolves 
the copper. Ammonia is added to the 
filtrate until it Is lust blue. Tho strength 
may then be estimated by adding the 
standard solution \intll the blue colour 
vanishes. This method Is only satis¬ 
factory if small amounts of copper ore 
present. 

Zinc. Dry methods are not used, 
owing to the difficulty in separating tho 
pure zinc from the other metals found in 
tho ores. The chief volumetric method 
depends on the reaction between zinc 
ohlorldo and potassium ferrocyanlde, zinc 
ferrocyanlde and pota-ssium chloride 
being formed. The ore is treated with a 
mlxtm'o of potassium nitrate and nitric 
acid, and a strong solution of potassium 
chlorate In nitric acid is afterwards added 
and the mass evaporated to dryness; 
sodium hydroxide and sodium carbonate 
are added and the mixture Is filtered, 
after which the filtrate is treated with 
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excess of hydrochloric acid. Any copper 
present Is precipitated by passing sul¬ 
phuretted hydrogen into the solution, 
after which the stemdard solution of 
potassium ferrocyanlde is added. The 
end of the reaction is determined by 
testing a small drop of the solution with 
uranium nitrate. The appearance of a 
brown tint announces the presence of 
potassium ferrocyanlde in excess. 

Silver, In what is called the scoriflea- 
tion assay, the ore is mixed with an 
excess of lead and heated in a soorifler 
or clay dish. The silver compounds are 
decomposed, the silver forming an alloy 
with the lead, and part of the lead 
oxidising and combining with the other 
constituents of the ore. The metallic 
button produced therefore contains a 
small part of the lead used and all the 
silver. This alloy is then cupelled. 
Cupels are small vessels moulded out of 
bone ash, which has the property of 
absorbing molten litharge or load oxide, 
whiist the metallic portion is unaffected. 
The temp, used is just below the melting- 
point of silver uutil just before the 
process is complete, Avhen it is suddenly 
raised. The result is that the lead is 
oxidised and thus separated from the 
silver. The assays are slowly cooled 
so aa to avoid ‘spitting’ of the silver 
button. 

Gold, when the alloy consists of copper, 
is assayed by the same method as is 
used for silver, and any silver present is 
removed by the action of strong nitric 
acid, the metal being previously rolled 
into a thin plate, so that every part of it 
may be reached by the acid. When the 
alloy consists of silver the process is 
called parting. Generally, however, both 
processes have to be resorted to. Amal¬ 
gamation with mercury is also resorted to 
when gold has to be separated from sand, 
gravel, etc. 

Iron, Dry methods are almost obso¬ 
lete, and wet methods are all based on the 
readiness with which ferrous salts can be 
oxidised to ferric salts, or ferric com¬ 
pounds reduced to the ferrous condition. 
A standard method is the addition of 
potassium dichromate to an acid solu¬ 
tion containing iron in a ferrous state. 
The ferrous salt is oxidised and the colour 
changes to green owing to the formation 
of a chromium salt. The indicator used 
is dlphenylamine or sodium or barium 
diphenylamine sulphonate in the presence 
of sjmipy phosphoric acid. At the end 
point the colour becomes purple. 
Another method utilises standard potas¬ 
sium permanganate, which is its own 
indicator in the presence of sulphuric acid, 
the end point being the production of a 
faint but permanent pink colour. The 
amount of the standard solution of 
potassium dichromate or potassium per¬ 
manganate used determines the strength 
of tlie solution of the ferrous salt. 

Asse (previously Assohe), tn in the 
prov. of Brabant, Belgium, 9 in. NW. of 
Brussels. Pop. 11,700. 

Assegai, or Assagai, weapon for throw¬ 
ing, usually a light spear made of wood 
and tipped with iron. It is used by all 


the Bantu peoples of Africa. There are 
the long and short A.s. 

Assemani, Giuseppe Simone (1687- 
1768), member of a famous family of 
Syrian orientalists. He was educ. at the 
Maronite College in Rome, and was later 
transferred to the Vatican Library, and 
afterwards made archbishop in partibue 
of Tyre. The Pope sent him on an 
expedition to Egypt and Syria in search 
of valuable MSS. He ed. and pub. sev. 
of the most valuable oriental MSS. of the 
Vatican. 

Assembly, Church, see Church As¬ 
sembly. 

Assembly, General, of Scotland, see 
General Assembly. 

Assembly, National, see National 

Assembly of Divines, see Westminster 
Assembly op Divines. 

Assen, cap. of the prov. of Dronthe, 
Netherlands, 16 m. S. of Groningen. 
Peat-cutting is the chief industry. Pop. 
26.300. 

Assent, Royal. When a Bill has passed 
through both Houses of Parliament in the 
same session it does not become an Act, 
or the law of the land, until the sovereign 
has signified his or her consent, such 
consent being known os the K. A. The 
Parliament Act, 1949, provides that 
where a Bill has passed the Commons 
twice in 2 successive sessions, such a 
Bill may bo presented direct to the 
sovereign for his or her A. even if the 
Lords refuse to agree to its passage. The 
II. A. Is sometimes given by the sovereign 
in person but more ofteu by lords com¬ 
missioners representing him, the power to 
do this being conferred by 33 Henry VIII, 
c, 21. The commissioners are usually 3 
or 4 of the great officers of the state, and 
they hold letters patent under the great 
seal, signed by the sovereign’s hand. 
They or the sovereign signify the R. A. in 
the House of Lords, but the Commons are 
also present at the bar, to which they are 
summoned by the black rod, and to 
which they repair headed by the Speaker, 
the ministers, and the officers of the 
House. The A. is given in Norman- 
French In the following picturesque 
fashion. After the title of the Bill is read 
by the clerk of the Crown, the clerk of the 
Parliament says 'Le Roy (or. La Re 3 me) 
le voult.* An expression of thanks for 
the ‘ benevolence ’ of * ses bona sujets ’ 
is coupled to the A. to a money Bill, 
and there is yet another formula for 
assenting to a private Bill. Should the 
king refuse his assent to a Bill, the form 
of annoimcomoiit is ‘Lo Roy s’avlsera’ 
(the king will consider it). But as the 
sovereign can now act only on the advice 
of his ministers, l.o. the Cabinet, this 
contingency never arises. The last in¬ 
stance In which the R. A. was refused 
was by Queen Anne in 1707, when she 
refused her A. to a Scotch militia Bill, 
but in former times the refusal of the 
R. A. was a common enough occurrence. 
Queen Elizabeth I once at the end of a 
session refused to assent to 48 Bills out 
of a total of 91 presented to her. In 
1858, says Prof. Lowell, Queen Victoria 
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was nearly advised by ministers to 
veto a private Bill obtained by the 
Pimlico Co. becauso the House of Lords 
had not permitted the Board of Trade to 
appear and oppose somethlngr which it 
ought to have opposed before the Mvate 
Bifi Committee. Unless it is stated to 
the contrary in the bodv of a Bill, a Bill 
becomes the law of the laud and its 
operation commoiicos from the day it has 
received the R. A. A bill to abolish the 
use of French in all proceedings in Parlia¬ 
ment and courts of justice was passed by 
the House of Lords in 1706 but was 
dropped in the House of Commons, so that 
French is still used for the R. A., although 
it was enacted in 1731 that all proeeodinm 
in courts of justice should be in English. 

Asser, or Asserius Menevensis id. c. 910), 
monk of St David’s, b. Pembrokeshire. 
King Alfred made him his preceptor and 
companion, and promoted him as Bishop 
of Sherborne. In 1572 his life of Alfred, 
De relniB geaiia Adfredi Magni, was pub. 
by Archbishop Parker. There is an ed. by 
W. H. Stevenson, 1904. 

Assessment in its fiscal sense is the 
fixing by the authorised assessor of the 
value of a property or in<jome for the 
purpose of taxation or judicial award. 
See Costs; Damaoks; Ratks and 
Rating; Taxation. 

Assessor. The word is derived from 
the Lat. adaessor, one who sits beside 
another, and signified one who was learned 
in the law and sat by a magistrate or 
other functionary, such as a governor of 
a prov., to aid him in the dlschtu*ge of the 
judicial duties of his office. In modern 
times the word has been applied in a 
similar sense to one who, having a special 
technical knowledge, assists a judge to 
arrive at a decision, though having, of 
course, no part in the judgment. The 
Judicature Act, 1873, provided for their 
employment in all High Court cases, and 
the Appellate Jurisdiction Act, 1876, 
empowered the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council to obtain the help of the 
archbishops and bishops in cedes, causes. 
In maritime causes particularly A.s are 
frequently employed, such A.s generally 
being Trinity Brethren. The power to 
employ A.s in hearing appeals from the 
Admiralty Court w’as conferred on the 
House of Lords the Supremo Court 
of Judicature Act, 1891, and under the 
Patents Act, 1883, either party in an 
action for infringement of patent is 
entitled to demand that the cose be heard 
with an A. The Clergy Discipline Acts 
require that the bishop inquiring into the 
case should be assisted by 3 A.b, one 
of whom must be a barrister and another 
being generally his chancellor. Apart 
from eccles. and maritime causes, the 
help of judicial A.s is not often resorted 
to, their functions liaving long since been 
performed by expert witnesses. 

Asseu, in ordinary commercial par¬ 
lance, implies any property or stock-in- 
trade of a merchant or company, and the 
term in this sense is used generally in 
relation to bankruptcy and Insolvency. 
The more strict and legal application of 
the term (which is derived from the 


Norman-French asaetz, meaning * enough ) 
is to the real and personal property of a 
deceased person, which, tn the hands of 
either his heir, devisee, executor, or 
administrator, is chargeable with the 
payment of his debts and legacies. 
Strictly speaking, therefore, the term does 
not apply to an intestate person’s estate 
or to the estate of a person who dies with 
no debts to bo paid. A. are either 
personal or real. The former compre¬ 
hend goods, chattels, and debts, whilst 
the latter include real estate (i.e. landed 
property), whether it descends or is de¬ 
vised to the heir-at-law. Both classes, 
by the operation of the Land Transfer 
Act, 1897, now devolve on the executor 
or administrator in the first place. A. 
are also divided into legal and equitable 
A., a distinction derived from the nature 
of the claim of the creditors on the heir 
or administrators of the estiite. ’Spe¬ 
cialty’ creditors, i.e. those whose debts 
arose from a sealed Instrument or bond, 
were formerly entitled to payment before 
those whose debts were In the nature 
of a simple contract, but this privilege 
has been abolished, and both classes of 
creditors now rank pari paasu. The 
first charge upon a deceased’s estate is 
the expenses of the funeral and the 
expenses involved in administering the 
estate. The next charges, if they are 
legal A., are those which have stAtutory 
priority, such as unpaid taxes, rates, 
judgments of the courts, etc. Next come 
ordinary creditors, and finally vohmtary 
obligations. In equitable A., however, 
the executor must pay whomsoever first 
obtains a Judgment for his debt: he 
cannot plead that he must keep back any 
part of the A. to meet other creditors* 
demands. When all the A. have been 
expended to meet the demands of various 
creditors and there are still creditors after 
the estate is oxhaustod, the administrator 
is entitled to protect himself by the plea 
of plena adminiatravit, I.e. that ho has 
fully administered the estate. Wlien this 
plea is put forward the creditor is awarded 
a judgment of A.s in futuro, meaning 
that ho shall be paid out of any A. that 
may accrue to the defendant. In Scot¬ 
land. although the word is used in the 
general sense of property, there Is no legal 
term A. For administration of a bank¬ 
rupt’s A., see Bankiiuptcy. 

Assheton, William (1641-1711), Eng. 
divine, b. Lancs. He became rector of 
Beckenham, Rent, in 1676. He was a 
voluminous if prejudiced and superstitious 
writer, as is shovrn in his work. The 
PoaaibUity of Appariiiona. His works 
include Toleration IXsapprovedt Danger of 
Hypocriaie^ and The Certainty and Eternity 
of Hell Torments. His sohomo of insur¬ 
ance for the clergy may be said to be the 
forerunner of present-day life insurance 
methods. 

Assideans, see Chassidim. 

Assiento, or Asiento, from the Spanish, 
contract or convention between the 
King of Spain and other powers for 
supplying slaves for the Sp. dominions in 
America. A similar treaty was entered 
into by (Jharles V with the Flemings, the 
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first of its kind. Similar aareements 
were concluded with the Genoese, Fr. 
Guinea Co., and England. Out of the 
disagreement over the A. between England 
and Spain ooncerniug privileges granted 
to the 8. Sea Co. arose tlie war of 1739. 
In 1748 4 years still were due to lapse, but 
at a cost of £100,000 the British aban¬ 
doned the A. 

Assignation, see Assignment. 

Assignats and Mandats. A. were bonds 
issued by the Constituent Assembly dim¬ 
ing the Fr. Revolution on the security 
of the confiscated landed property of the 
clergy. These bonds were called A., as 
they represented land assigned to the 
holders of these bonds. The first issue of 
the bonds amounted to 400 million 
francs (£16,000,000), and was generally 
in notes of 100 francs (£4) each, though 
many of them were for lower sums. The 
object in Issuing A. was not only to 
obtain tiie full value of the confiscated 
lands, but also to supply the deficiency 
of coin in circulation. Shortly after the 
first issue another 800 million in addi¬ 
tion were issued, but without the liability 
to pay interest. At the beginning of 
1701, the Legislative Assembly seques¬ 
tered for the benefit of the state the 
property of all the wealthy imigriSt and 
In due course the Crown estates. On 
those more A. were issued, and by Sept. 
1702 the total amount issued was by a 
fresh issue of 200 million brought up to 
2700 million. Towards the end of this 
yetir, the double etfects of the general 
insecurity of property and person, and of 
the depreciation of A. caused by tlioir 
over-issue, caused a general rise in prices, 
with its natural concomitant, distress and 
pillage of shops. To counteract this 
distress the most extreme measures were 
taken by Convention, and laws fixing a 
maximum price to bread and other 
necessaries of life were enacted. Refusal 
of the A. was made punishable by death, 
but even this was not sufficient to ensure 
acceptance of a depreciated currency, in 
Aug. 1793 there were in circulation 3776 
million A.; but by a forced loan of 
1000 million, and by the collection of a 
year's taxes, this amount was reduced to 
loss than two-thirds. Later the wants of 
the gov. led to a fresh issue of A. Eventu¬ 
ally the enormous sum of 46,500 million 
francs in face value was in circulation, and 
the value of A. sank almost to nil, and 
early in 1796 a louls d’or (24 francs) was 
considered worth 7200 francs in A. 

Under the Directory recourse was had 
to a new kind of paper-money, the 
mandat. These mandats were to enable 
any person who was willing to pay the 
estimated value of any of the national 
lauds to enter into possession. They 
furnished, therefore, a somewhat better 
security than the A., as they could 
only be offered in payment at sales by 
auction. The estimate of the value of 
the lands was that of 1790, and In many 
cases this had considerably depreciated 
by 1795. The mandat of 100 francs at its 
first issue was worth only 16 francs in 
sliver, and soon fell to a seventieth of its 
nominal value. The gov. were soon 


forced to abandon the mandats and 
declare that they should be received only 
In payment of taxes and for land. The 
last issue of paper-money was in 1797, and 
from then to the outbreak of the First 
World War, 1914, the legal currency of 
France was purely metallic. 

Assignee in Bankruptcy, person officially 
appointed on behalf of the creditors to 
manage a bankrupt’s esta-te and now 
termed a trustee. See Bankkui»toy. 

Assignees, see Assigns. 

Assignment, in Eng. law, is the name 
given to a deed or an instrument of 
transfer which transfers both real and 
personal projperty. In Scots law the word 
assignation is used in conveyancing, and 
corresponds to the Eng. law term A., but 
in some instances, where statutes employ¬ 
ing the phraseology of the Eng. law have 
been extended to Scotland, the word A. 
has necessarily obtained a partially 
technical use. Thus property in copy¬ 
right, patents, registered vessels, all of 
which is transferable, is in Scots law 
also referred to as being assignable. The 
prin. Interests in land to be assigned are 
estates for life or for any definite period 
of uncertain duration, and a statute of 
Charles II (Statute of Frauds and Per¬ 
juries) requires such A. to be in writing. 
An A. differs from a lease in being a 
transfer of the entire interest of the 
lessor; whereas a lease is an estate for 
years taken out of a greater estate, 
creates the relation of landlord and tenant, 
and reserves to the lessor a reversion. 
With regard to personal property, A. of 
goods and chattels in possession is made 
by bill of sale (q.v.). According to the 
Eng. common law a chose in action (q.v.) 
is not assignable. A common example 
of a chose in action is the right to sue 
for a debt, a legacy, damages, etc., 
and the idea underlying the prohibition 
to assign these choses in action was to 
discourage litigation. The rigour of such 
a state of affairs was mitigated by the 
old equity courts, which, on grounds of 
expediency, sanctioned the transfer of 
such property, and oven in the courts 
of common law the anct principle was 
often evaded. Since the Judicature Act, 
1873, every legal chose in action is assign¬ 
able provided that the debtor be served 
with a notice of such A. In general it 
may bo said that any form of property is 
now assignable with perfect freedom, if 
we except a few cases which are considered 
contrary to public policy, such as the A. 
of pensions and the salaries of civil ser¬ 
vants. Mortgages can bo, and frequently 
are, assigned, and bills of exchange (q.v.) 
are assignable on indorsement. 

It follows from the definition of assigna¬ 
tion as the conveying of the rigiit to a 
thing and not the thing itself, that in 
Soots law, in the case of movable property, 
A. can only take place when that property 
is in the hands of a third party. To 
make the transaction complete formal 
notice must be given the third party, and 
until such an intimation has been made 
the cedent’s creditors may attach the 
property in the hands of the holder. This 
intimation is an important part of the 
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transfer, for though as between the parties 
mere knowledge of the transaction is 
sufficient, in the case of a competition for 
preference in pa:pnent the assignation 
first intimated will have preference over 
others which may be prior in date, but 
of which intimation of assignation has 
been received later. 

A. of property Is void if it be with 
intent to defeat or delay creditors, unless 
the transfer is made for valuable con¬ 
sideration and the assignee has no 
reasonable grounds for suspecting fraud. 

Assigns in Eng. law and Assignees in 
Soots law is the name given to the parties 
in whose favour a deed of assignment or 
assignation is made or property assigned. 

Assiniboia, name previously applied 
to 2 dists. of Canada, but now not held 
by either. The derivation of the word 


Assise 

stands on a foothill of the Apennlnee, 
overlooking the valley of the Tlbw (q.v.). 
It Is famous as the bp. of St Francis 
(q.v.), who founded here in 1209 the 
order of friars which bears his name {see 
Franciscans ). The first Ch^ter General 
of the order was held at the * Portluncnla* 
3 m. SW. of the tn, where the basiUca of 
Santa Maria degli Angeli now stands; 
here St Francis is said to have d., and 
here is his original oratory. In A. itself 
is the great friary of San Francesco, 
which has two splendid Gothic churches 
(13th cent.) containing, amongst other 
works of art, frescoes by Oimabue and 
Giotto (qq.v.). The medieval windows 
are particularly fine. Beneath, in a 
crypt, is the tomb of the saint. A. has 
also a 13th-cent, cathedral, a castle, and 
sev. palaces. The church of Santa Chiara 
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ASSISI: THE UPPER AND LOWER CIIURCHE'^ OF ST FRANCIS 


is from the Ojibway aamni, meamng 
stone, and the termination meaning to 
cook. The flret diet, was formed in 1835 
by the Hudson’s Bay Co., and ceased 
to exist in 1870 on the transference of 
Rupert’s Land to Canada. The second 
region was created by Act of Parliament 
in 1882 as a provisional dist. within the 
N-W. Ters., becoming part of the prov. 
of Saskatchewan in 1905. The name is 
perpetuated in a tn (pop. 2012) and an 
electoral dist. 

Assiniboine, riv. of Canada, rising in 
5V 40' N. lat. and 105® K. long., and 
joining the Rod R. at Winnipeg. Its 
course measures about 400 m., and its 
trlbs. are the Little Souris, Qu’Appelle, 
Rapid R., White Sand R., and Beaver 
Creek. A tribe of Indians takes its name 
from the riv. Steam communication 
existed between Winnipeg and Fort 
Polly, about 400 m. distant, during the 
period of settlement in the late 19th 
cent. 

Assinie, seaport at mouth of A. R. in 
the Fr. colony of the Ivory Coast. 
Exports groundnuts. Pop. 700. 

Assisi (anct Asisium), It. tn in Umbria 
(q.v.), 13 m. ESE. of Perugia (q.v.). It 
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(1260) oontaioH the body of St Clare 
(q.v.), foundress of the order of Poor 
Clares, The tn is much frequented by 
pilgrims, and has had a considerable 
influence on the hist, of It. art. Meta- 
btasio (q V ) was b. here, and so, probably, 
was Propertius (q.v.). Pop. (tn) 9100; 
(com.) 21,000. 

Assize. This word, like so many other 
legal terms, came into the Eng. language 
from the Latin via the Norman-French. 
It is derived fiom the O.F. assis, and comes 
ultimately from the Latin CLSsideo, to sit 
by. It is possible that the word A., 
where it signiftes an ordhiance, a decree, 
or an assessment (in which sense it is 
derived from another Lat. word, assido, 
to assess, fix. or ordain), may in anct 
times have been confused with the former 
word. In the latter sense the word was 
used for sev. ordinances, chief among 
which are those known as A. of Breaa 
and Ale, the A. of Clarendon, 1166, and 
the A. of Northampton, 1176. By the 
first the price of bread, ale, fuel, and other 
necessaries of life was fixed. The A, of 
Clarendon was an important ordinance of 
Henry II reforming the administration 
of justice; it contained the begiiming of 

*8 
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the system of trial by jury. The A. of 
Northampton still further removed ad¬ 
ministrative machinery from the control 
of the barons. The A.s of Jerustdem 
were a code of feudal laws formed in 
1099 for the new Christian kingdom of 
Jerusalem founded by the Crusaders. 

The most common connotation of the 
term A., and that in which it is almost 
exclusively used at the present day, is 
that which denotes the session of High 
Court judges held periodically in each of 
the cos. of England and Wales. Their 
origin is to be found in articles 22 and 23 
of Magna Carta, which provided that 
judges should visit each co. to take A.s 
of novel disseisin and mart d'ancestor 
(abolished in 1835), i.e. to settle disputes 
about the possession of land. Prior to 
this, by the common law, the administra¬ 
tion of justice was confined to the judges 
sitting in term at Westminster and to 
Justices in eyre (i.e. itinerant judges), 
whose circuits sometimes took 7 years 
to complete. The Statue of Westmins¬ 
ter II, passed in the tldrteenth year of 
Edward I, enacted that the justices 
should be 2 sworn judges, and that they 
should hold court in each shire not more 
than thrice a year. Since the passing of 
1 William IV, c. 70, these courts have 
been held generally twice, but sometimes 
thrice, a year on a regular system, the 
county being divided for this purpose 
into cirvuita (q.v.). London and Middx 
do not come within the drouit system, 
the admlnistratlcm of criminal justice 
being at the Central Criminal Court (q.v.). 
Judges in the A. courts are as rally 
qualified to deal with all questions of law 
and fact as are those of uie High Court, 
and in practice are always judges of that 
court. Thdr powers are now derived 
from 4 authorities: firstly, a commis¬ 
sion of the peace; secondly, a commission 
of oi/er and lenniner (q.v.); thirdly, a 
commission of jail deliver^/ (q.v.); and, 
fourthly, a commission of nisipritis (q.v.). 
The Scottish courts of justiciary arc 
circuit courts somewhat similar in their 
function to the A. courts of England, but 
In civil causes they are practically limited 
to hearing appeals from the small debt 
courts. Only occasionally is a civil trial 
by jury transferred from the court of 
session to the court of justiciary. There 
are 3 circuits, N., S., and W. (the court of 
session being at Edinburgh in the E. of 
Scotland), In which courts are held twice 
a year, but owing to pressure of work 
Glasgow, Perth, Dundee, and Aberdeen 
have additional courts. 

Assmannshausen, Ger. vil. in the Land 
of Hessen (q.v.), on the Rhine (q.v.), 18 
m. W. by S. of Wiesbaden (q.v.). It is 
known for its wines. Pop. 2000. 

Associated Press of America. This is 
an Amer. body, which claims to bo the 
largest co-operative news organisation in 
the world, and in supiiort of this claim 
oints to the fact that it represents 1750 
ally and Sunday newspapers in the 
U.S.A., has bureaus all over the world, 
and provides its members with ‘spot' 
news, objectively presented. Its rival Is 
the United Press of America. 


Associated Society of Locomotive Engine 
eers and Firemen, trade union of railway 
engine drivers and firemen, electric train 
drivers, and engine cleaners employed on 
the railways of the U.K. and Ireland; the 
groat majority of the stall in these grades 
are its members. The society, which is 
the oldest of the three railway trade 
unions, is a party to the National Machin¬ 
ery of Negotiation for Railway Btafl. It 
is in affiliation with the Trades Union 
Congress, the Labour party, and the 
International Transport Workers* Federa¬ 
tion. The A.S.L.E. and F. believes that 
no change in railway organisation can 
affect the essentially craft nature of the 
work performed by the men at ‘ the front 
end.’ On this basis the society founds 
its claim to be the appropriate trade 
union for railway staff employed in the 
line of promotion to driver or motorman. 

Associates, term applied to clerks of tlie 
Crown office, who were once ‘ associated ’ 
with the judges of the commission of 
assize. They are officials of the Bench 
and Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty 
Divs. of the High Court. Their duties 
include keeping the records of the court, 
the preparation of the cause lists, atten¬ 
dance on the judge in court, and the 
entering uj) and delivering to the right 

a narter of the verdict and record of 
[16 case. 

Atsooiation, Articles of, aee Coaipany 
AND COMPANT LaW. 

AssooiatSon, The, league, the full name 
of which was ‘The National AsBOoiation 
for King WUIiam,* formed by Parliament 
in 1696 to protect the king against popish 
plots, as a result of a recent asasssiiiation 
plot against him. 

Association Football, Footbau*. 
Association of Ideas, important term in 

the hist, of philosophical psychology, of 
considerably diminished importance in 
modern Hcientlfic psychology. Aristotle 
enumerated 3 principles of A.: similarity, 
coadjacency (or contiguity), and con¬ 
trariety (or contrast). Thus the idea (or 
the actual experience) of a field of poppies 
may call up the Idea of blood because it 
is similar in colour. The idea or the 
experience of a jug may call up the idea of 
milk because the jug and the milk have 
previously been experienced together 
either in place or in time. Tills is the 
principle of A. by contiguity In place and 
In time. The third principle (of contrast) 
was that the idea or experience of white 
might call up the idea of black because 
these ideas are opposites; later exponents 
of the principles of A. have, however, 
generally considered that such cases are 
bettor explained os particular examples 
of A. by contiguity. 

The asBociatlouist school is the name 
given to those psychologists who tried to 
explain all processes of thought by refer¬ 
ence to the A. of I. This school was mainly 
Brit., although it included the Fr. pliilo- 
sopher Condillac. Hobbes, Hartley, and 
Hume may be regarded as the founders of 
this school. It attained its climax in the 
writings of James Mill and of his son, 
John Stuart Mill, and it continued through 
Herbert Speuoer and Bain. 
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The rise of experimental psyoholo^ in 
the last half of the 19th cent, caused the 
eclipse of the associationlst school of 
psychology. While it is not denied that 
the principles of A. proride some of the 
more meohanioal links in thought, they 
are no longer regarded as useful principles 
for the understanding of thought in its 
more practical applicationB, such as 
problem-solving. The weakness of As- 
Bociationism was that it treated all 
thought as reproductive and neglected 
the educative (or creative) aspects of 
thought. It was not an accident that the 
Associationists very commonly took as 
their example of thinking the by no means 
typical activity of learning by heart. In 
solving a problem the sequence of thought 
is determined not by the strength of the 
A.s formed between the thoughts that 
occur but by their relevance to the needs 
of the problem in hand. The number 
most strongly associated with 33 is, no 
doubt, 34, but, if tbe problem is to 
multiply 33 by 3, the answer is not 34 
but 99. The latter is a more typical 
thought process than that of learning by 
heart the sequence of numbers, and the 
succession of Ideas is not to be explained 
by the laws of A. See articles on the 
writers above mentioned, and Psy- 

OHOLOOY. 

Auoilzis (O.F. asaoiltr, and Lat. 
absolverft to absolve), term In Scots law 
meaning to absolve from a claim, to 
acquit, to pronounce not guilty. 

Anonanoe (Lat. ad, to; sonare, to 
sound), correspondence of vowel soimds 
but not of consonants, as in ‘slumber,* 
‘blunder’; it is Illustrated in the vowel 
rhymes of this stanza from The Spanish 
Oipsy, by George Eliot; 

Maiden, crowned with glossy blackness. 

Lithe as panther forest-roaming. 
Long-armed naiad, when she dances. 

On a stream of ether floating. 

It is a popular poetic device In the 
Romance languages, particularly Spanish, 
but not in the Teutonic, one reason being 
that the harsher and more discordant con¬ 
sonants of the Teutonic tongue have a 
more distorting effect upon their vowels. 
See also Fioure op Speech. 

Assoi, or Assus, tn on tbe gulf of 
Adramyttlum (Edremid), Mysia. It is In 
ruins, and expeditions for the purpose of 
excavation have unearthed a bath, a 
theatre, a senate house, and 7 Christian 
churches. Its site is now occupied by 
the Turkish vil. Behrom. 

Assuan, see Aswan. 

Assumpsit (past tense of Lat. assumo, 
barbarously signifying ‘I imdertake’), 
old form of action under the common law 
80 called because the defendant was said 
to have taken upon himself {super se A.) 
to pay the plaintiff so much money. It 
was used to recover damages for breach 
of a simple contract, l.e. a contract not 
made under seal, but in form the action 
was similar to an action for trespass. The 
action oonld not be sustained unless the 
promise to pay had been expressly made, 
either by an actual written instrumeut, 
such as a promissory note, or Implied, as 


when a householder receives goods de¬ 
livered by a tradesman, or an Innkeeper 
undertakes, by his action of receiving a 
traveller, the responsibility for the security 
of the goods of his guest. Like so many 
other common law forms of action, the 
action for A. has been superseded by 
such statutes as the Common Law Pro¬ 
cedure and the Judicature Acts. 

Assumption, Paraguay, see Asuncion. 

Assumption, Feast of, festival of the 
Cliristian Church celebrated on 15 Aug. 
to commemorate the taking up into 
heaven of the mother of Christ in body 
and soul, at the end of her earthly life. 
The earliest extant written evidence for 
the belief is in apocryphal writings. It 
was defined as a dc fide dogma of the 
Rom. Catholic Church by Pope Pius XII 
in 1950. The festival was first instituted 
by the Emperor Maurice in XD 582. 
The Oriental Church observes it as the 
Feast of the FalUng Asleep (Dormition) 
of our Lady. It still appeared as a feast 
of the An^ican Church In the Oxford 
Univ. EaJendar in the 17th cent. 

Assur, or AAur» legendary founder of 
Assyria, and probably identical with the 
A(s)8hiir of Gen. x. 22, son of Shem. He 
gave his name to the country of Assyria 
and to its cap. A. was above all a god of 
war. and his symbol—^the figure of a god 
in the act of shooting an arrow from the 
bow, enclosed In a circle—appears on 
Assyrian reliefs. See Aisaimand Absyrxa. 

Assur, see Assyria. 

Assur-banl-pal, see Abhubbanipal. 

Assuranee. This term is often applied 
specially to life as distixu^ from fire and 
other claases of insumnoe, but A. and 
insurance are practically ideatloaL The 
term is also frequently applied to grants 
or conveyanoee of Interarts In land. See 
iNSURANCB. 

Aasy^ Looh, freshwater lake of SW. 
Sutherland, Sootland. It is 215 ft above 
sea level, 6 m. long, and f m. in breadth. 

Assyria {Assyrian Assur or Ashur, 
Persian Athura), anct state in Meso¬ 
potamia between the Zagros. Armenian- 
Taurus, the Hamrin Mts, and the Middle 
Euphrates. Although bounded on the 
N. bv Urartu (Armenia) and S. by 
Babylonia, the ter. of A. varied, according 
to its political power, between the area 
bounded by the oldest and chief cities of 
Assur, Nineveh, Calah (Nimrud, q.v,), 
and Brbil and the whole of the tribute- 
paying lauds at the height of its poww 
in tbe 7 th cent. Bc. These included 
Babylonia, N, Arabia, Upper Egypt, 
Palestine, Syria, Cilicia, and S. Armeida. 
A. was inhab. from prehistoric times, 
though tbe origin of the Assyrians them¬ 
selves is obscure. The earliest inhab. 
may have come from Sumer (Gen. x. 11) 
or the E. hills. Throughout the third 
millennium A. was dominated by Sumer, 
from whom it took over the cuneiform 
script, as well as religious and artistic 
ideas. A. was the seat of a vigorous 
Semitic power which displaced the 
Mitanni (q.v.) who hod encroached upon 
the local kingdom of Shamshi-Adod I 
c. 1760 BO). Tiglath-pileser (q.v.) I 
1100 BO) and his successors eriended 
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the influence of A. westwards to the 
Mediterranean durinfir what has some¬ 
times been called the ‘First Assyrian 
Empire/ Adad-nlrari II (911-890 bc) 
maintcdned control by a policy of trans- 
p^orting: rebels from the subjugated lands. 
The most flourishing period of A. followed 
the refounding of Calali (Nimrud, q.v.) 
by Ashurnaslrpal II (883-859 bc). A 
series of sustained military campaigns 
pushed the boundaries of A. to their 
furthest extent (for relations with the S. 
see Babylonia). 

In the W. Shalmaneser (q.v.) Ill 
clashed with a coalition under Iladadezer 
and Hazael of Damascus, and though 
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after he had captured nearby Laohish 
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checked at the battle of Qarqor in 853 
BC, he received tribute from Jehu of 
Israel and the rulers of other city-states. 
Tiglath-pUeser 111 (Pulu) developed a 
system of prov. gov. incorporating 
Daunascus (732) into the Assyrian 
Empire. Ho received payment from 
Menahem of Israel to avoid the occupa¬ 
tion of that land by A. forces. In 734 
Tiglath-pileser captured Gaza and inter¬ 
vened on behalf of Judah by replacing 
Pekah by Hoshea on the throne at 
Samaria. A. also received tribute from 
(Jeho)ahaz. Shalmaneser V besieged 
Tyre and Samaria, which fell to his 
successor Sargon (q.v.) II in 722 bc. 
Sargon II estab. a new cap., Dur-Sharru- 
kin (Khorsabad), 10 m. N. of Nineveh, but 
this fell into disuse after his death in 
706 BO. His son Sennacherib (o.v.) w'as 
active on the N. border but also cam¬ 
paigned in the W., where he unsuccess¬ 
fully besieged Hezekiah in Jerusalem 


oherib was an active builder and with 
his wife Naqi‘a (see Skmiramis) re¬ 
planned Nineveh and was responsible 
for extensive irrigation works on which A. 
depended at all periods. Esarhaddou 
(q.v.) followed his father, who was 
murdered in 681. He invaded Egypt as 
far as Memphis and Thebes and subdued 
the hill tribes to the E., making treaties 
with the Medea. Although his son 
Ashurbanipal (q.v.) continued his father's 
policy, A. was already under pressure 
from the Modes and Scythians and 
weakening economically. In 648 bo 
Ashurbanipal sacked Babylon, which had 
rebelled under his brother Shamash- 
shum-ukin. He appointed a native, 
Kandalanu, to rule the S., but in 626 a 
Chaldaean dynasty under Nabopolassar 
(q*v.) gradually recovered Babylonian 
independence and the Assyrians with¬ 
drew. First Ashur (614) and then 
Nineveh (612) fell to the Babylonians 
and Modes, aided by Umman-manda 
(Scyths). For a while the last king 
(Ashur-uballit) reigned in Harran, but by 
608 A. was controlled by Babylonia and 
henceforth lost Its independence. With 
the fall of Babylon to the Medes (639) A. 
(with Babylonia) became a prov. of the 
Acliaemenids, Greeks, and in turn the 
Soleucid, Parthian, and Sassanid emj>iro8, 
and eventually of the Caliphs. Through¬ 
out this later period A. was ruled from 
Babylon, Seleucia, Ctesiphon, and 
Bagdad (from ad 762). After a period 
of Tmkish rule (1638-1917) anct A. (now 
known as northern Iraq) was absorbed in 
the administrative diet, of Mosul and 
Erbii. 

Our knowledge of A. has been growing 
continually following the excavations and 
researches at Nineveh, Ashur, and Nim¬ 
rud (q.v.) conducted from 1845 to the 
present. The finds can be roughly 
classified as belonging to the realms of art 
and literature. 

Art. From at least the tune of 
Tukulti-Ninurta I, who built a palace at 
Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta near Ashur (c. 1100 
BC), the kings of A, erected massive 
palaces of sun-dried brick with the 
Interior decorated with painted frescoes 
using bright colours to outline symbolic 
patterns. To these were added sculp¬ 
tured slabs of stone depicting religious 
scenes such as eagle-masked priests or 
‘sacred trees.’ Ashumasirpal II in his 
NW. Palace at Nimrud, opened in 879 
BC, lined the walls of the main reception 
rooms with reliefs on massive slabs 
showing his warlike operations. Across 
these was out a long cuneiform inscription 
summarising his victories and lauding the 
national god Ashur. He also depicted 
scenes from the lion hunt and erected 
colossal winged bulls at the main door- 
w'ays. Shalmaneser III added the artistic 
record of his wars on stele, on a black 
obelisk (showing the submission of Jehu 
and other kin^^), and on bronze gates 
found at Balawat, all now in the Brit. 
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Mnsduin. The style of carvinir chaaiged 
with Sexma«herib, when more detail and 
an attempt to show perspective were 
crowded into the same type of warlike 
scene, such as his capture of Lachish. 
With Ashurbanipal the art of A. was at 
its peak, the liveliness and careful detail 
of the scenes from the lion himt which 
decorated his palace at Nineveh beins of 
the finest ‘pre-classicar workmanship. 
In his reign the tendency to show non- 
war subjects was stronger. Excellent 
examples of enamelling and frescoes 
come from this same period. Ivory was 
worked to decorate thrones, couches, and 
other furniture and, with bronzes, has 
been foimd in large quantities, as also 
have jewellery and seals of fine work¬ 
manship. 

IMerature, The basis of the knowledge 
of the history of A. is thousands of docu¬ 
ments written on stone or, more fre¬ 
quently, on clay. Inscribed clay prisms 
or cylinders mark the foundations of 
main buildings. Inscribed slabs, pave¬ 
ments, obelisks, and bricks record the 
royal building and war operations. 
These, and contemporary documents, 
including letters and accounts, enable a 
general picture of events throughout most 
l»eriod8 of the history of A. to bo recon¬ 
structed after the time of Shamshi-Adad 
I. However, the discovery of the Royal 
Library of Nineveh has done more than 
all else to provide detailed information of 
every aspect of Assyrian life and thought. 
Ashurbanipal was himself a scholar and 
sent scribes to temple libraries throughout 
the country to copy or collect texts of 
every type to add to the documents 
already amassed by his predecessors. 
The discovery of these tablets by Layard 
and Rassam has proved of prime impor¬ 
tance for the development of Assyriology. 
About 20,000 tablets, some copies or 
orlrinals going back to Sumerian times, 
include scientific works and cover the 
whole range of Assyrian learning. Medi¬ 
cal treatises, including prescriptions 
and diagnosis, promosis. and treatment 
of all manner of diseases; mathematics 
(tables of multiplication, square and cube 
roots, and geometric problems); laws and 
lists of plants, stones, cities, and objects 
are a tribute to the careful observation 
which is the first step in scientific work. 
These lists were also used as reference 
and school text-books. Other library 
tablets outlined grammatical forms or 
were dictionaries giving the Sumerian 
equivalents of Assyrian words, thus 
greatly aiding the decipherment and 
understanding of Sumerian which is 
based on these texts. Astronomical or 
astrological omen series, in as many as 
seventy tables, are supplemented by 
astrological reports presented to the king. 
Prayers and hymns addressed to the king 
or to the prin. gods, and numerous omens, 
incantations, and hemerologios, reveal the 
religious beliefs and superstitions in the 
daily life of A. Perhaps the best-known 
Assyrian texts are the epics, which include 
a seven-tablet story of Creation, called 
after Its first words, Enuma Elish, and the 
sagas of the hero Gilgamesh, a pre-Flood 


King of Kre<^ (see also QiLOAMBfiii 
Epic). The dlscovOTy of the eleveuth 
tablet of this series by George Smith in 
1872 did much to rouse popular interest 
in Assyriology. It was a poetic account 
of the Deluge, copied from texts going 
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back to Sumerian originals of at least c. 
1800 BC. The Flood narrative was told 
to Gilgamesh in response to an inqtiiry 
concerning eternal life. The unprece¬ 
dented Deluge was a punishment for evil- 
doing; the survivor Ut-naplshtim, warned 
by the god Ea, built an ark and took 
animals into it during the rains and floods 
which lasted seven days and caused the 
ark to drift northwards to Mt Nisir. On 
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emeiiriziff from the ark after havisff 
aasured himself of the abating waters by 
the release of birds* the hero sacrihoed to 
the gods and was rendered immortal. 
The similarities to, but not always the 
many differences from, the Genesis ac¬ 
count hare often been stressed. 

The religion of A. was an adaptation 
from the Babylonian and thus ultimately 
of the Sumerian. It was polytheistic, 
the national god being Asaur (q.v.), who 
absorbed most of the attributes of 
Marduk (q.r.). Aaawr was linked with a 
triad of deities: Ana, the heaA’cnly father 
of the gods; Bel, ruler of the earth; and 
Ea (qq.y.), god of the deep and wisdom. 
Another triad was Sin Cq.r*), the moon 
god; Shama^p god of the son and mil- 
versal Judge; and Adad or Addu, the 
storm-god (fonnerly read Rimmon or 
Hamman). Other important deities were 
JsMar, goddess of lore and war (Venus); 
Nabu (q.r.). a son of Marduk, the scribe 
and messenger of the go^, father of 
learning and of the scribal arts, to whom 
many inscribed c^y tablets are dedicated; 
and Nergal (c.r.l, a solar deity, god of war, 
bunting, and king of the loww regions. 
All gods had their own symbols, shrines, 
and attendants. Constant appeal by 
prayer and incantation was made to all 
these gods and to the spirits which were 
thought to animate erery object and 
phenomenon in nature. The prln. 
religious festival was that of the New 
Year when the gods went in procession 
outside the cap. to the akitu-houae 
where the destiny of the following year 
was decided by the assembled gods. 
The king as representative of both the 
gods and the people is often depicted 
drawing life for his people from the 
‘sacred tree,' 

For the excavations of sites in Assyria 
from 1845 to the present time see the 
articles on the chief cities, Ashuh, 
Ninkvsh, and Nugrud, and on the 
excavators who have worked there: 
Layarp; Rasbam; Rawunbon; Loftus. 
See alto Babylonia and Sumkr. Set 
A. H. Layard, Monumenit of Nineveh, 
1849, Nineveh and iis Semaine, 1849, and 
Nineveh and BabyUm, 1853; A. T. Olm- 
stead, Hitlory of Attyria, 1923; Sidney 
Smith, Cambridoe Aneieni HiMory, vol. 
iii, 1925. and Early Hittory of Atsyria, 
1928; K. W. A. Budge, Bite and 
Brogrett of AttyriokHfy, 1925: C. J. Qadd, 
The SUmet of^Attmria, 1936; 8. H. Hooke, 
Religion of Babylonia and AttyriOp 1953; 
Seton Iiloyd, EoundaHona in the Duti, 
1955; M. £. L. Mallowan, TSoeniV'fivt 
Years of Mesopotamian Discovery, 1956. 

Assythment, in Scots law, is an obsolete 
form of reparation exacted when death 
resulted from crime and the criminal was 
not executed. It was also payable when 
the homicide was unintentional and was 
due even in cases of accidental death. 

Ast, Georg Anton Friedrich (1778- 
1841). great Oer. scholar and teacher, was 
h. Gotha and d. Munich. He went to the 
univ. of Jena in 1798. where be studied 
philosophy and philology. In 1802 he 
became an academical Iroturer at Jena; 
and in 1805 was appointed prof, of anct 


I literature in the univ. of Landshut, 

1 institution was transferred to Munich la 
1812. He wrote many philosopWoal and 
philological works, and during the iuttw 
part of nis life gave most of his time to the 
study of Plato. His Plaions Ldken und 
Schriften (1816) was an important work. 
In 1809 he began to edit separate dia¬ 
logues of Plato; and from 1819 to 1832 he 
pub. a complete ed., with a Lat. trans. 
and a commentary. His Lexicon Platoni- 
cum was pub. 1834-9. 

Asia, see Asti. 

Astaous, genus of decapod crustaceans. 
A. serratus is an Australian crayfish; 
A. gammarus (or Lomarus vulgaris) is the 
lobster (q.v.). An astacian is a member 
of the family, and an astacite is a fossil 
crayfish. 

Astaire, Fred (1900- ), Amer. dancer 
and actor, 5. Omaha. With his sister 
Ad^le A. he formed a brother-sister 
dancing team, 1907. After numerous 
Broadway successes the team dissolved 
in 1932 and a series of brilliant motion 
pictures in partnership with Ginger 
Rogers followed, of which the beet known 
were The Oay Divorce, Roberta, and 
Top Hai. Since the dissolution of this 
partnership A. has had many different 
leading ladies, including Judy Garland 
{Easter Parade) and Audrey Hepburn 
(Funny Fact). A. was given a special 
Academy Award for ‘raising the stan¬ 
dards of all musicals,' 1949. 

Astapa, see Estbpa. 

Astarabad, see G organ. 

Astarte, Ashioreth (the latter a form 
produced by inserting the vowels of 
bosheth, ‘shame'), anct Semitio goddess 
of sexual passion, the Ganaanite and 
Syrian equivalent of the Babylonian 
Ishtar, aud associated (as goddess of 
maternity and fertility) with Tammuz 
(q.v.), or Adonis, who represented (like 
the Gk Persephone) the passage of the 
seasons. Phoenicia was the special 
centre of her worship (^e is ‘ the goddess 
of the Sidonians’ of 1 Kings x. 5); but as 
the oouBort of the local baals (see Baal) 
she was also worshipped throughout 
I Canaan, her image in the form of a wooden 
totem called the Asherah standing in each 
of the sanctuaries. W. F. Allbright 
(Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, 
1926) suggests that Asherah was ori^n- 
ally a distinct goddess of the sea, and ner 
name often occurs in the lias Shamra 
tablets. It seems certain, however, that 
Asherah was identified with A. A.’s 
priests were eunuchs; temple prostitution 
was a regular feature of her cult, fteroely 
attacked in the Bible (2 Kings xxiii. 13). 
The fish and the dove were sacred to her. 
She was also a warrior goddess. 

Astatic Couple, 2 magnetised needles 
mounted one above the other, and 
parallel, hut with the poles reversed. If 
the magnetic moments of the 2 magnets 
are nearly identical, the couple will show 
little tendency to set N. and S., but will 
still be sensitive to a ma^etic field set up 
by an electric current m a surrounding 
coil. Hence A, C.s are used in astatic 
galvanometers. 

Astatine, symbol At, atomic number 
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86, a member of the halogens (q.v.). It 
wae obtained as an artidoiai product of 
the nuclear bombardment of bismuth 
with o-partlcles of 32 million electron 
volts energy. Its name is from the Gk 
a8iat(*8, meaning unstable, since A. is the 
only member of the halogens having no 
stable isotope. Although a non-metal, it 
has a marked electropositive character. 
Its similarity to iodine is shown by the 
observation that A. concentrates in the 
thyi*oid gland of animals. There are five 
isotopes of atomic weights 211, 214, 215, 
216, and 218. 

Astbury Ware, name derived from John 
Astbury (1686-1743). potter, which is 
given to a tyi»e of red earthenware (q.v.) 
made in Staffordshire, of remarkable 
thinness, decorated with white pipe-clay 
stamped relief and covered with a lead- 
gla/^e, under which the body seems a dark 
brown. See R. Haggar, Staffordshire 
Chimney Ornaments, 19.55. 

Astell, Mary (1668-1731), authoress, b. 
Newcastle upon Tyne. Her uncle ediic. 
her in Latin. French, logic, mathematics, 
and natural philosophy. She fliiished her 
studies in London, and pub. in 1697 A 
Serious Proposal to the Ladies, wherein a 
Method is offered for the Improvement of 
their Minds. It advocates the estab. of a 
kind of Protestant nunnery. 

Aster, family Corapositae, genus of 
about 250 spef^ios, mostly perennial herbs, 
some shrubs and annuals, that includes 
spetdes grown as Michaelmas Daisies iu 
gardens {A. amelhis, A. novi-belgii, etc.). 
A. tripolium, Sea A., is a native of Brit, 
coasts. The China A. is Callistephus 
chinensis. 

Asterabad, see Goroan. 

Asteria, or Asterie, mythical daughter 
of the Titan Coeus and Phoebe, sister of 
Leto, motlier of Hecate. To escape the 
embrace of Zeus she took the form of a 
quail (orfjAr) and threw herself into the 
sea, where she was changed into the is. A. 
or Ortygia (later Delos). 

Asteria, or Star-stone, name applied to 
a stone which, when cut in the form of a 
dome, shows a star of 6 rays. The term 
is specially used of an imperfect variety of 
sapphire, which is bluish-grey in colour 
and milky or opalescent. Asterism is the 
name given to tlio optical phenomenon of 
a star-shaped figure which is exhibited by 
some crystals. Asteriated sapphire ctvos 
rise to this phenomenon by reflected light, 
and some forms of mica by transmitted 
light. Asterism is also the name of any 
group of stars smaller than a constellation. 

Asterias (Gk ast^r, star), name of a 
genus of starfishes, phylum Echino- 
dermata,. A. rnhens, the 5-rayed starfish, 
ix common i!i the N. Sea, A. glacialis in 
other European seas. Starfishes are 
found throughout the world. 

Asterisk: 1. (from Gk aster, a star). In 
typography, the sign *. 

2. Cover for the patten in the Eucharis¬ 
tic rite of the Oriental Church; made lu 
the form of a star-cross, it supports the 
veil over the s.'icred host. One is still 
used in the W. by the Pope. 

Asteroids, name given by Sir Wm 
Herscbel in 1802 to what should more 


properly be termed planetoids. These 
planetoids, now usually known as minor 
planets, are a numerous group of very 
small planets not visible to the naked eye* 
situated in the solar system between 
Mars and Jupiter. The discovery of 
Uranus by Herschel in 1781, which first 
broke through the old opinion that the 
number of planets was complete, and the 
gap between Mars and Jupiter which 
Bodo's law (q.v.) indicated should he filled 
by some planet, gave an impetus to the 
search for a new planet, which resulted in 
the discovery by Piazzi at I^alerrno on 1 
Jan. 1801 of the first and largest of the A., 
Ceres. On 28 Mar. of the next year Olbers 
at Bremen discovered Pallas; on 1 Sept. 
1804 Harding of Gdttingen found Juno; 
and on 29 Mar. 1807 Olbers found the 
fourth planetoid, Vesta. It was not till 
8 Dec. 1845 that Hencke at Driessen dis¬ 
covered Astraea, and he added a sixth to 
the list in Hebe, found on 1 July 1847. 
Since that date no year has passed with¬ 
out the addition of some A. to the list, 
and at the present time over three 
thousand have been discovered and about 
sixteen hundred orbits have been com¬ 
puted ; apparently there is no limit to their 
numbers. 

The introduction of the photographlo 
method by Dr Max Wolf (q.v.) in 1891, 
now exclusively used for detecting these 
bodies, has enormously accelerated their 
discovery. The photographic plate Is 
fixed to a telescope worked by a mechan¬ 
ism w'hich follows the apparent motion of 
the ^ fixed stars.* It the plate be long 
exposed, any heavenly body with a 
proper motion will he detected owing to 
the fact that its image on the plate will 
ho a short streak instead of a round disk. 
The 4 largest A. are Ceres, Pallas, Vesta, 
and Juno, whose diameters are respec¬ 
tively 480, 306, 241, and 121 m.: th® 
diameters of the majority of the A. ar® 
considerably less than 50 in., and Shapley 
and Nicholson have detected and measured 
one whoso diameter is 3 m.; this is, there¬ 
fore, the smallest planet whose dimensions 
have been ascertained. 

The total mass of all the A. has been 
estimated as about 1/4000 of the mass of 
the earth and in any case must be less 
than that of Mars, for otherwise notice¬ 
able perturbations of Mars in its orbit 
would he detected. There appears to he 
no lower limit to the size of the A,, a fact 
which Indicates that they may be meteoric 
rather than planetary bodies. This is 
supported by the fact that their orbits ar© 
often very eccentric and steeply inclined 
to the ecliptic, e.g. that of Pallas Is 
Inclined at 35'^ to the ecliptic. It is 
significant that all A. so far discovered 
have direct motion, which is not favour¬ 
able to a meteoric origin. 

Most of the A. are fainter than the 
tenth magnitude, and it is surmised that 
they are irregular masses of rock, and no 
astewid appears to possess an atmosphere. 

Eros makes the nearest approach to 
the sun, and is of groat importance for 
determining the solar parallax. 

After the discovery of the larger A. it 
was suggested that they had their origins 
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In the breaking up of a larirer planet. 
A later su^eetion was that the A. were 
originally ^tributed in a ring round the 
sun (of. Saturn’s rings), and that pertur¬ 
bations by the planet Jupiter broke up 
the ring, giving rise to the present A., 
but it IS not possible to state whether 
either theory is correct, and there may be 
some other explanation. 

Asthenopia, weakness of the ciliary or 
external muscles of the eye or of visutil 
power, due to over-use, errors of refrac¬ 
tion, or incapacity for bifocal fixation 
owing to the deviation of one eye. 

Asthma, paroxysmal affection of the 
bronchial tubes characterised by cough, 
laboured breathing, and a feeling of 
suffocation. Bronchial A, is a mani¬ 
festation of an allergic sensitivity to 
some sensitising agent (or allergen). 
This may be demonstrated in many cases, 
and A. due to certain dusts, pollens (see 
Hay Fever), animal danders, foods, 
bacterial proteins, and drugs, or a 
mixture of these, is well known. In 
other cases the allergen cannot be 
identified. Once estab. there is no 
doubt that attacks of A. may be con¬ 
ditioned by psychological influences. 
Thus fear of an attack can bring one on, 
and an asthmatic temporarily separated 
from means of relief may well have an 
attack merely because he knows he is 
cut off from relief. Furthermore, the 
feeling of suffocation in an asthmatic 
attack brings fear, which, in its turn, 
aggravates the attack and sets up a 
vicious circle. Needless to say, as in any 
condition for which there is no certain 
cure, the remedies for A. are legion and 
all have their devotees. One asthmatic 
will swear by one remedy, another will 
have no use for it. Removal from con¬ 
tact with the allergen is, of course, the 
most fruitful form of treatment, but in 
the nature of tilings this is often difficult 
or even impossible. Desensitising vac¬ 
cines have been used with success, but 
not Tiniversally so. The anti-histamine 
drugs, by breaking the chain of the 
allergic reactions, have been successful 
in some cases. Cortisone offers relief in 
serious cases, but owing to dangers in its 
use it is not suitable for general adminis¬ 
tration. Cardiac A. is the name given 
to A. which occurs when the left ventricle 
of the heart fails, leading to engorgement 
of the lungs. 

Asti: 1. Prov. of Italy, in central 
Piedmont (q.v.). It is generally moun¬ 
tainous, with foothills of the Maritime 
Alps (see Alps) and the Ligurian Mts (see 
Apennines), but has a fertile central 

S lain, watered by the Tanaro, a trib. of 
ie Po (q.v.). Area 596 sq. m.; pop. 
222 , 000 . 

2. (anct Asta or Hasta) It. tn, cap. of 
the prov. of A., at the conflueniHJ of the 
Tanaro and the Borbore, 28 m. SE. of 
Turin (q.v.). It is of remote origin; its 
pottery (examples of which are preserved 
in the museum) was praised by Pliny 
(q.v.). There are Rom. remains and 
many fine medieval buildings, including 
a Gothic cathedral. The wine of A, is 
famous, and there are metallurgical, 


glass, chemical, and foodstuff industries. 
Alfieri (q.v.) was 6. here. Pop. 53,000. 

Astigi, see EOUA. 

AtUgmatism, condition of the eye in 
which rays of light from an object are not 
brought to a focus at one point. It is 
usually due to inequality of curvature of 
the meridians of the cornea. This may 
be caused by imperfections in the lens, 
unequal contraction of the muscles, or a 
defect in the curvature of the retina. 
The condition is treated by the use of 
cylindrical glasses with the axes arranged 
as determined by an oculist’s test. See 
Refraction, Errors of. 

Astilbe, genus of perennial herbs, about 
12 species, family Saxifragooeae; A. 
japonica and many hybrid forms are 
grown in gardens. 

Astley, Sir Jacob, Baron (1579-1652), 
Eng. soldier, a Royalist commander in 
the Civil war. Ho came from a Norfolk 
family and served with distinction as a 
soldier of fortune in the Thirty Years 
War. He took part in sev. Civil war 
battles, including those of Edgehill and 
Naseby. He is said to have been the 
author of the prayer (which he delivered 
before battle) ‘O Lord, Thou knowost 
how busy I must be this day. If I forget 
Thee, do not Thou forget me.’ 

Astley, Philip (1742-1814). b. Newcastle 
under Lyme and d. Paris. He was 
well known as a horse-tamer. He began 
life as a cabinet-maker, but soon joined a 
regiment of light horse in Holland. He 
finally settled in London, and developed a 
prosperous business as circus proprietor. 
The estab. was known as ‘ Astley’s.’ 
Dickens mentions it in Tfie Old Curiosity 
Shop. A.’s Royal Circus, as he called it, 
stood on the S. side of the Thames near 
the end of Westminster Bridge; the site is 
now covered by flats. His arena had 
a stage at one end, where plays were 
performed in which horses were largely 
used. This type of entertainment became 
known as the Equine Drtuna and was very 
popular. A.’s shows were without equal 
of their kind and he maintained a very 
high standard. See Circus. 

Astolf, Astolphus, see Aistulf. 

Aston, Sir Arthur (d. 1649), Eng. 

general. In his youth he fought against 
the Turks, with Gustavus Adolphus in 
Germany, and in Scotland. During the 
Civil war he fought as a Royalist at 
Edgehill and defended Reading. In 1646 
he fought in Ireland, and was killed by 
Cromwell after the capture of Drogheda. 

Aston, Francis William (1877-1945), 
chemist and physicist, b. Harborne; educ. 
at Malvern and Birmingham Univ. 
Worked for a few years as a research 
chemist in a brewery. In 1910 he went to 
Cambridge to work under Prof. Sir J. J. 
Thomson, and during the First World War 
he was Thomson’s assistant in the analysis 
of positive rays. In 1913 he achieved the 
first artificial separation of Isotopes. His 
interest was now aroused in considering 
how to determine accurately the masses of 
atoms constituting the positive rays. But 
this stage in his strictly scientiAo work 
WM suspended during the war period, 
when he worked at Faruborough on 
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ohemioal problems relating to dopes for 
aeroplane fabrics. Later he conceived 
the idea of his focusing method, on which 
foundation his subsequent success was 
built in measuring atomic masses and 
determining the prin. isotopes of all the 
permanent gases and the other elements 
which can be introduced into a gaseous 
discharge. These results induced 
chemists everywhere to reconsider the 
fundamental determinations of atomic 
weights, and honours soon followed: 
Mackenzie Davidson medal of the Rdnt- 
gen Society, 1920; Hughes medal. Royal 
Society, 1922; Nobel prize for chem., 
1922; Paterno medal, Rome, 1923. Later 
he constructed a new mass-spectrograph, 
in which the focusing of the rays was 
greatly improved. Final measurements 
of the desired accuracy were announced in 
1927. A.'8 curve of deviation from the 
whole number rule immediately became 
the basis for speculation on the structure 
of the atomic nucleus. In 1935 A. de¬ 
scribed researches by himself and other 
physicists which led to the discovery of 
‘heavy water,’ which is used in the pro¬ 
duction of atomic energy. In 1938 be 
was awarded the Royal Medal of the 
Royal Society for his discovery of the 
isotopes of non-radioactive elements. 
Pubs, include Isotopes. 1922, and Mass- 
spectra and Isotopes, 1933, and numerous 
papers contributed to scientiflo magazines. 

Aston Manor, see Birmixgham. 

Astor, John Jacob (1763-1848), Amor, 
merchant, b. near Heidelberg, Germany. 
During his early years he assisted his 
father, who was a butcher, later earning 
a living by working in his brother’s 
musical instrument house. He emigrated 
to America in 1784 and settled in New 
York. Acting on the advice of a fur 
trader, he embarked on the fur trade. 
He gradually enlarged his business, and 
amassed an enormous fortune. In 1811 
he founded a settlement at the mouth of 
Columbia R. for the purpose of establish¬ 
ing a central depot. It was seized by the 
English in 1813, an event which forms 
the theme of Washington Irving’s Astoria. 
The A. library was given by him, and 
forms to-day part of the New York 
Public Library. 

Astor, John Jacob (1864-1912), Amer. 
capitalist, soldier, and Inventor, the 
fourth of the name, b. Rhinebeck, New 
York. He served on Gen. Morton’s staff 
(1894-6) and in the Sp.-Amer. war during 
the Santiago campaign (1898). He lost 
his life in the Titanic disaster of 1912. 
He pub. A Journey in Other Worlds: 
A Homance of the Future, 1894. 

Astor, Nancy Witcher, Viscountess 
(1879- ), Anglo-Amer. politician, wife of 
the 2nd Viscount A. of Cliveden (d. 1952) 
(q.v.), whom she married in 1906. A 
daughter of ChiswoU Dabney Langhome 
of Virginia, she was b. at Mirador in that 
sta te. She was the first woman to sit as a 
member of the Imperial House of Com¬ 
mons (though not the first to be elected, 
that being Countess Markievicz, a Sinn 
Peiner who never appeared at West¬ 
minster), being returned for Plymouth 
in 1919 and at every general election 


subsequently, until her retirement from 
Parliament in 1945. She has always been 
a keen champion of women’s rights, social 
reform, and temperance movements. 
She assisted Margaret McMillan in 
founding the Rachel McMillan Training 
College. Pub. My Two Countries in 1928. 

Astor, Waldorf, 2nd Viscount (of 
Cliveden) (1879-1952), politician, educ. 
at Eton and New College, Oxford. 
He was Unionist M.P. for Plymouth 
1910-19. He held many subordinate 
ministerial posts, and did useful work as 
chairman of the Pari. Committee on the 
Prevalence of Consumption, one outcome 
of which was the estab. of sanatoria under 
the Insurance Acts. He was also 
interested in social reform and agri¬ 
culture, and bad a famous racing stud. 
On his succeeding his father as Viscoimt 
A. his wife Nancy (see Astor, Nancy 
Witcher, Viscountess) was returned 
for Plymouth. He controlled the Sunday 
newspaper, the Observer. 

Astor, WilUam Backhouse (1792-1875), 
eldest son of John Jacob, the merchant, 
the greater part of whose fortune he in¬ 
herited and increased by real property 
investments. The building for the A. 
library, to which he gave over half a 
million dollars, was erected umicr his 
direction. Sometimes known as the 
‘Landlord of New York.* 

Astor, William Waldorf, Ist Viscount 
(1848-1919), capitalist, 6. New York. 
Assumed management of the A. estates in 
1871. He was elected to the New York 
Assembly in 1877, and to the Senate in 
1879. From 1882 to 1885 he was a 
minister to Italy. In 1890 he succeeded 
to an estate valued at $200,000,000. In 
1893 he bought the Pall Mail Gazette, and 
founded the PaU Mall Magaaine. In 
1899 ho became a Brit, subject. A. 
subscribed large sums to various war 
funds. He was created a peer in 1916, 
and viscount in 1917. 

Astoreth, Ashtaroth, see Astarte. 

Astorga, Emanuele d*, Baron (1680- 
1757), amateur singer, harpsichordist, and 
composer of high artistic merit. After a 
quarrel with his father he led a precarious 
and romantically adventurous life in 
various cities of Italy, as weU as Vienna 
(c. 1710-14) and Sicily, whore he married 
tt girl of 15 in 1717; he left her in 1721, 
going to Portugal, perhaps to London, 
and apparently to Spain in the end, for he 
seems to have d. in Madrid. His master¬ 
piece is a Stahat Mater, which is still 
famous. Composed (especially) chamber 
cantatas {cantate da camera). 

Astorga (Rom. Asturioa Augusta), Sp. 
tn in the prov. of Ledn. It is walled, has 
a 15th-cent. cathedral, and is famous for 
its cakes (mantecadas). Pop. 11,500. 

Astoria, tn in Clatsop co., Oregon, 
U.S.A., at the mouth of the Columbia R. 
It is the oldest Amer. settlement in the 
Columbia valley, and takes its name from 
its founder, John J. Astor. Salmon 
tinning and lumbering are the prin. in¬ 
dustries. Was seized by Brit, in 1813, 
but restored 2 years later. Pop, 12,330, 

Astraea, the Gk star-maiden, daughter 
of Zeus and Themis. The lust of the 
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ffoddessee to leave the earth, which she 
did at the advent of the Bronze Age, she 
is immortalised among the signs of the 
zodiac as Virgo. 

Astxagal (from the Qk astragaloe), 
moulding used in architecture, and usually 
applied to the upper end of the shaft of 
a column, and to its base. It is also used 
In the entablatures of all the Rom. 
orders. In Gk architecture an example 
is found in the base of the Ionic temple 
of Minerva Polias at Prione. 

Astragalus, family Leguminosae, genus 
of over 1000 ann. or perennial herbs, 
sometimes called milk-vetch. A. traga^ 
cantha is an evergreen shrub, yielding gum 
tragacanth, of 8. Europe; A. alope- 
curoides and A. monspessulanus are good 
garden perennials; A. danicus is the native 
purple mi Ik-vetch. 

Astrakhan*: 1. Oblast in European 
Russia, on the Lower Volga, adjacent to 
the Caspian Sea, in semi-desert lowland 
with an extreme continental climate. 
There are salt deposits in Lake Baskun- 
ohak. Area 29,400 sq. m.; pop. (1956) 
660.000, mostly Russian (until 1944 
partly Kalmyk, q.v.). It has a fishing 
industry, agriculture on the Volga- 
Akhtuba flood plain (melons, vinos, 
cotton), and cattle and sheep raising for 
meat and wool. 

2. Cap. of the above, in the Volga 
delta, economic and cultural centre of the 
N. part of the Caspian Sea area. It is the 
biggest port on the Caspian Sea (transfer 
of Baku oil to Volga ships) and the fore¬ 
most fishing centre of the U.S.S.R.; it has 
large fish canneries. Pop. (1956) 276,000 
(1860, 45,000; 1914, 150,000). Founded 
by the Tatars near the site of Itil (q.v.), 
it became the cap. of the Astrakhan* 
Khanate (q.v.); in 1556 it was conquered 
by Ivan the Terrible and transferred to 
its present site. Until 1917 it was the 
centre of a flourishing trade with Persia, 
Khiva, and Bokhara. 

Astrakhan* Khanate, Tatar state 
formed in middle of 15th cent, upon 
break-up of the Golden Horde (q.v.), 
comprising the steppes astride the lower 
Volga, with Astrakhan tis cap. It was 
annexed to Russia by Ivan the Terrible 
in 1556. 

Astral Spirits, animating principles of 
the heavenly bodies according to anct 
K. belief. The doctrine was accepted by 
many Jews, Greeks, and Romans, though 
such beliefs were always looked upon 
with suspicion. In medieval times this 
doctrine became widespread. A. 8. 
were then conceived to be fallen angels, 
or, at least, powers less akin to heaven 
than to hell, intimately concerned with 
the aflaii’s of mortals, and able to be 
bound by magic to their seivice. 

Astringents, remedies wliich cause con¬ 
traction of muscular fibre and condensa¬ 
tion of the tissues, mostly by coagulating 
albumin. They are used to check hae¬ 
morrhage, externally or internally, and 
diarrhoea. The most important are 
tannic acid and gallic acid, the mineral 
acids and most metallic salts. 

Astrolabe (Gk aster, star: lahein, to 
take), instrument used by astrologers for 


taking the altitudes of the heavenly 
bodies. A.8 were not only used by 
astrologers, but also in portable form by 
travellers for astronomical and topo¬ 
graphical calculations. Chaucer in 1391 
wrote a prose treatise on the A. for the 
use of his son. There was also another 
species of A. for marine calculations of 
the lat. Columbus used such an instru¬ 
ment on his voyage of discovery. See 
R. T. Gunther, The Astrolabes of the 
World, 1932. 

Astrolabe Bay, large bay on the N£. 
coast of New Guinoa (q.v.). 

Astrology, pseudo-science concerned 
with the heavenly bodies; in modern 
times it has been confined to the art of 
divination from the position of celestial 
bodies, but in anct times it embraced also 
what is now called astronomy. Formerly 
the 2 depts of the subject were distin¬ 
guished thus: (1) Natural A., consisting 
in the calculation of the movements of the 
heavenly bodies; (2) Judicial A., con¬ 
sisting in the study of the supposed 
influence of the stars, etc- on human life 
and destiny. A., therefore, was a curious 
mixture of science and quackery, or 
rather A. was the pseudo-science out of 
which the science astronomy evolved. A 
curious parallel is seen in the research of 
the medieval alchemists, out of whoso 
pseudo-chom. true chem. evolved. A. 
reached its zenith among the Baby¬ 
lonians—so much 80 that subsequently 
Chaldaean became a synonym for iistrolo- 
ger. Babylonian life was in early times 
nomadic, and the environment afforded 
the people an unobstructed view of the 
heavens. From the elementary observa¬ 
tion that the sun sustains life throughout 
the world developed the belief that the 
other heavenly bodies, too, governed 
nature, and were the abode of the divine 
element. Just as A. was being super¬ 
seded by astronomy in Babylon, its 
Influence spread westward. Among the 
Greeks judicial A. was never so popular 
as it became at Rome. The mathematici, 
or Chaldaean astrologers, were always a 
source of annoyance to the Rom. authori¬ 
ties, and in Tacitus we road that though 
they were repeatedly expelled from Rome, 
they always returned. The nucleus 
round which A. grew was the belief that 
the divine energy was manifested in the 
movements of the sun and the planets. 
The correct interpretation of the position 
of these was a key to the will of heaven. 
Gradually the system was enlarged. The 
relative positions of the planets and tlielr 
positions relative to the fixed stars and 
constellations gave more information. As 
the field of observation widened, the 
amount of information derived widened 
with it, until it embraced every experi¬ 
ence of human life. This information 
was augmented by the theory of repeated 
omens, e.g. the postulation that if a cer¬ 
tain event happened while a certain 
planet occupied a certain position, the 
recurrences of that position of the planet 
would also foreshadow a recurrence of the 
event. The roaches of astrological in¬ 
formation were also e.vtended by the 
association of ideas. The divers planets 
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were M 0 ooi&ted with various passions and 
thinfs, and the positions of the planets 
would therefore denote a state of the 
passions, etc. with which they were 
associated. Moreover these planets were 
associated with the varions parts of the 
human body; hence medicine became a 
dept of A. Mars, for example, being 
the tempestuous planet, became associ- 
ated with the bile. Again, not only the | 
position of the planet was important, but j 
which particular sign of the zodiac it I 
occupied, or, in other words, which house 
of heaven. The days of the week were 
assigned to the various bodies in the solar 
system—Sunday to the sun, Monday to 
the moon, Tuesday to Mars, Wednesday 
to Mercury, Thursday to Jnpitor, Friday 
to Venus, Saturdav to Saturn. (These 
relations are more Immediately apparent 
from the Fr. names of the days of the 
week.) In the Middle Ages the astrologer 
was considered by many people of learning 
and dignity, as well as by the uneducated, 
as being almost omniscient. He conld 
foreteU the destiny of the individual by 
calculating which star was in the ascen¬ 
dant at the time of his birth. The 
ascendant was that sira of the zodiac 
which was nearest the E. horizon at the 
time of the event, and that star was 
most important which rose at that pre¬ 
cise moment, i.e. was in the ascendant. 
Limitless information could thus be de¬ 
rived from these details regarding the 
character, physique, and destiny of the 
individual. See also Divination. See 
M. Qraubard, Astrology and Alchemy, 
19/13. 

Astronomer Royal, head of Hoyal 
Greenwich Observatory, appointed by 
the Prime Minister under the royal sign- 
manual. The office was estab. in 1676. 
The present A. R. is Richard van der 
Riet Woolley (q.v.). 

Astronomy (Gk astfr, star; nomos, law), 
science which treats of the heavenly bodies 
and all phenomena therewith connected. 
Such phenomena include their movement 
in the sky, eclipses arising therefrom, their 
Influence on the earth and on each other, 
and changes in their appearances. A. is 
the oldest, most exact, and most widely 
embracing of all the sciences, and, as the 
great Laplace truly said, presents the 
longest chain of discoveries. A., rising 
in the mists of antiquity, attained to the 

S ositioD of an exact science under the 
reeks, but during their time, and for 
many cents, after, it was closely allied to, 
if not almost overlaid by, the pseudo¬ 
science of astrology. However, with the 
revival of learning in the 16th cent, and 
the crowding discoveries which resulted 
from the invention of the telescope at the 
beginning of the 17 th, A. was able to 
slough Its astrological covering even as 
chem. arose from alchemy. A. in modern 
times has been generally divided into 3 
main divs., known as (1) practical, (2) 
theoretical, and (3) physical. The first 
deals with the observation of the oolestial 
objects, and necessarily therefore oonoems 
Itself with the instruments and observa¬ 
tories used in this work. The second, or 
theoretical A., is practically a branch of 


higher mathematles^ and is the application 
of the fundamental laws of gcavltation to 
the observations of the practical branch. 
The third branch of the sclenoe, the 
physical, trenches on the domain of chem. 
and phyi^os. and is the application of the 
terrestrial sdenoes to the heavenlv bodies. 
This branch of the subject is toe most 
recent in date, but of great and increasing 
importance, and serving to weld into one 
barmonions whole all the sciences. Each 
of these 3 main divs. has its subdivs. 
according to the nature of the celestial 
object observed, or the instrument used. 
The known heavenly bodies are the sun, the 
moon, the planets, the satellites lor moons) 
of the planets, the asteroids (small 
planets), meteors (shooting stars), and 
comets, all of which belong to what is 
known as the solar system, and the bodies 
immeasurably more remote, the stars and 
nebulae. The 4 chief instruments used in 
observations are: (1) a transit instrument 
which can be moved only in the meridian 
and is used to determine the exact time of 
transit of a heavenly body; (2) equa- 
torially mounted and movable tolescopes. 
capable of following the movements of the 
heavenly objects and determining their 
co-ordinates; (3) an altazimuth mounting 
in which the telescope can be moved only 
In azimuth and altitude. Tills form of 
telescope is more suitable for amateurs 
and is limited to the smaller ones; (4) 
tho spectroscope, for ascertaining the 
physical composition of tho body ob¬ 
served; and (5) tho photographic camera 
for securing a permanent and trustworthy 
record of celestial objects too faint to be 
ercoived by even the optically assisted 
uman eye. These subdivs. have their 
special names and their practical, theo¬ 
retical, and physical sides. What is 
known as solar physics is the study of the 
sun’s physical condition; the mapping of 
tho moon’s surface is known as seleno¬ 
graphy; and the name sidereal A. attaches 
to the special study of nebulae, clusters, 
and the so-called flxed stars. 

From tho foregoing paragraph it will be 
seen how vast is the subject we have to 
deal with. It is impossible in this article 
to ^ve more than an outline of the science 
and, in the main, a chronological record of 
discoveries. For details the reader is 
referred to tho articles on the different 
categories of heavenly bodies, the instru¬ 
ments used, and the names of constella¬ 
tions and astronomers. The prin. articles 
ore as follows: Altitude; Ascension, 
Right; Asteroids; Azimuth; Brahe; 
Constellation (see also various names); 
Copernicus; Day; Earth; Eclipses of 
THE Sun and Moon; Ecliptic; Equi¬ 
noxes; Galaxy; Galileo; Gravita¬ 
tion; Hbrschel; Hipparchus; Horizon; 
Kepler; Laplace; Latitude and Longi¬ 
tude; Light; Meridian; Meteor; 
Metrology; Moon; Nebulae; Newton; 
Observatory; Oooultation; Optics ; 
Orbit; Parallax; Perturbations; 
Phases; Photography; Physical Con¬ 
stants ; Planet (see also rarions names); 
Poles; Precession; Ptolemy; Refuco- 
tion; Satellite; Season; Sextant; 
Solar System; Solstice; Spectrum and 
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Spbotrosoopk; Star; Sun; Telescopes; 
Tides; Transit Instrument; Year; 
Zodiac. 

Before tumJnir to the hist, of A. it will 
be well to take a brief glance at the 
position of the earth in the solar system, 
and of that system in the universe. In 
the course of the last 20 years our know¬ 
ledge of the universe has been enormously 
Increased, especially with regard to the 
origin of the stars, their composition, their 
hists., their sizes, and their temps. The 
soienoe of astrophysics has brought about 
this enlightenment, and an attempt is 
made, in what follows, to describe the 
results of the recent progress, made pos¬ 
sible only by new methods of attctck and 
by great Improvement in the design and 
technique of astronomical instruments. 
The centre of research has shifted from the 
solar system, but we must briefly remark 
on that system, and refer the reader for 
further details to the articles on Planet, 
Comet, and Meteor. The solar system 
was once supposed to have had its origin 
in the approach of another sun to our 
resent sun: the gravitational attraction 
etween 2 such bodies would be enormous, 
and Just as our small satellite, the moon, 
causes tidal waves in our oceans, so the 
approaching sun caused great tidal waves 
in our sun, and streams of matter were 
ejected from it. This matter rotated 
round its parent and in the course of time 
condensations took place which served as 
nuclei for the building up of the planets, 
which continued, and still continue, to 
revolve round the sun at different dis¬ 
tances from it. This theory is no longer 
held, and though many others have been 
suggested, there is no consensus regarding 
the origin of the solar system. Kepler 
and Newton (qq.v.) studied the orbits of 
the planets and pronounced the laws 
which govern their motion. 

There are 9 major planets, and about 
3000 known minor planets or asteroids 
(qq.v.l, of which more than 1500 orbits 
have been computed. The solar system 
consists of the central star or the sun, with 
the planets and their attendant satellites, 
and in addition to these, there ore meteors 
and comets. In order of tlieir distances 
from the sun, the major planets are Mer¬ 
cury (nearest), Venus, the Earth, Mars, 
Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, Neptune, Pluto; 
the asteroids lie between Mars and 
Jui)iter. The Greeks gave planets the 
name wanderers (Gk plarUs, a wanderer). 
All the planets shine by the light they 
reiloct from the sun. and they describe 
approximately circular orbits about it. 
Their orbits are really elliptical and the 
sun is in one focus of the ellipse. They 
revolve in the same direction round the 
Hun, and their orbits lie in approximately 
the same plane. The period of revolution 
—the planet’s year—varies. Mercury’s 
being only 88 days as compared with our 
3651 days and Pluto’s 248 years. In 
addition to this revolution the planets 
turn on their axes, and it is this rotation 
which causes their days and nights. 

The mean distance of the Earth from 
the sun is 93,000,000 m.: Mercury is about 
37,000,000 m. from the sun, while the 


furtbeat planet, Pluto, is 3,660,000,000 m. 
from its parent. Conditions such as temp, 
and the nature of the atmosphere of the 

S lanets depend on their hists. as well as on 
loir positions with respect to the sun; 
there is a possibility of life such as we 
know it only on the planet Mars: the 
remaining planets are either too hot or too 
cold or devoid of an atmosphere capable of 
supporting life. 

The Earth is approximately a sphere 
nearly 8000 m. in diameter; the sun’s 
diameter is more than 100 times as great. 
It is our nearest star and yet it is exceed¬ 
ingly small in comparison with the giant 
stars known to us. The giant star 
Betelgeuse, the bright rod star in the NE. 
of the constellation of Orion, is so great 
that if it replaced our sun it would fill the 
whole of the space between the earth and 
the sun. Its diameter varies between 
210 and 300 times the sun’s diameter, the 
variation being due to a continuous 
expansion and contraction. Even with 
the smaller diameter a bullet travelling 
at 1000 ft a sec. would take 90 years to 
travel round its equator. Its apparent 
size is small because it is so far away from 
the earth, namely 190 light-years away. 
Light travels at 186,283 m. per sec. and 
takes rather more than 8 min. to travel 
from the sun to us; by 1 light-year we 
mean the distance that light would travel 
in 1 yec^ i.e. nearly 6 billion miles. When 
we loolrat Betelgeuse we see it as it was 
190 years ago: we are, as it were, looking 
back into the past, but it is less irksome to 
think of the distances of the stars in terms 
of light-years. There are at least 80,000 
million stars in our galaxy alone, and, 
with the exception of the sun, which is 
about 8 light-min. away, the nearest one 
is Proxima Centauri, 41 light-years away, 
while we know of globular clusters of stars 
which are 220,000 light-years away from 
the Earth. 

Modern A. has realised that what the 
ancts called the fixed stars are not fixed, 
but many of them have velocities much 
greater than that of our sun: though the 
constellation of Orion and many other 
constellations appear to the naked eye to 
be in the same positions they occupied 
1000 years ago, the stars are really moving 
quickly, and it is merely because they are 
so very far away from us that they appear 
to be fixed. In addition to the stars, there 
are nebular regions In the stellar universe 
(on which see Nebulae); it is sufficient 
to point out here that the present view is 
that the evolution of the star begins in 
some nebula and the star that condenses 
from the nebula is a diffuse mass of gas of 
low density and comparatively low sur¬ 
face temp. (3000*’ C.). According to 
the classification of the Harvard Observa¬ 
tory, the star is then a red giant of type 
M, e.g. Betelgeuse. The evolution of the 
star through the successive stages known 
as M, K, G, F, A, B, and characterised by 
typical differences of spectra, is accom¬ 
panied by increase of temp, and a contrac¬ 
tion of vol., so that when type A is reached, 
e.g. Sirius, the surface temp, is about 
10,000* C., the density still beW some¬ 
what leas than that of water. The giant 
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has now entered dwartdom, and it begrins 
to opol as it oontraots further^ and it goes 
through the same spectral stages in the 
reverse order, though it is how called a 
dwarf, because it is much smaller than the 
giant which emits the corresponding type 
of spectrum. OUr sun is a dwarf star of 
type G, with a surface temp, of 6000* C. 
It has still to pass tlirough the K and M 
stages before its life as a star is completed. 
The density of a dwarf increases with its 
age, and there are stars so dense that a 
tiny portion of no more than the bulk of a 
match-box weighs as much as a ton. The 
evolution of the stars is a slow process, 
and we cannot accept anything loss than 
3 or 4 thousand million years for the age 
of the sun. About three-quarters of the 
stars are dwarfs, and one-quarter are 
giants, progressing towards their maxi¬ 
mum temp. This surface temp, is very 
small by comparison with the star’s in¬ 
terior temp., which is about 20,000,000* 
C. towards the central regions of our sun, 
but much lower, and also much higher, for 
many other stars. 

Binary stars and pvXsating stars. Many 
stars which appear single to the naked eye 
are found to bo double stars when exam¬ 
ined in a telescope or by the spectroscope. 
These stars ore known as blnarios, and 
consist of 2 stars revolving in orbits about 
their common centre of gravity. Although 
Michelson in 1U20 constructed his tele¬ 
scopic interferometer, and by means of it 
measured the diameter of Hetelgeuse, few 
stars appear large enough to the terrestrial 
observer to be measured in this way, and 
much of our recent knowledge of the 
stellar universe is due to the pulsatiug 
stars known os Cepheid variables. The 
star £ Cephei is a prototype of these stars, 
that occur in all parts of the univorso. 
They are globes which swell and contract 
in a period of 51 days, and their pulsations 
are made known by the corresponding 
changes in their luminosities. Now, as 
Eddington points out, the note of a tuning- 
fork is characteristic of the forkj and in a 
similar way the period .51 days is charac¬ 
teristic of stars of identical structure and 
luminosities. The Cepheid variables there¬ 
fore serve to measure the distances of 
various parts of the stellar univorso, by 
comparing the apparent luminosity of 
any Cepheid star with that of a near star 
of the same type whose distance can 
be measured by finding its parallax 
(q.v.). The realisation of this fact has 
enabled astronomers to ‘measure up* the 
universe. 

We have had, so to speak, a bird’s-eye 
view of the solar system, and have the 
\inlverse in perspective. Wo are now in 
a position to appreciate the hist, of 
astronomical discovery, which, as has 
been Indicated, Is also largely the hist, 
of the invention of the instruments itsod 
and the progress of mathematics. We 
cannot here make more than a passing 
allusion to the influence of the discoveries 
of the astronomer on the mind of man and 
their reaction on philosopher, theologian, 
geologist, physicist, and cnemlst, and must 
content ourselves by observing that their 
effect has been profound. 


A. is, as we have said, the most auct 
of the sciences. Nations who are known 
to have cultivated It before the Christian 
ora are the Chines^ Hindus, Chaldaeans, 
Egyptians, and Greeks. The Chinese 
made it a matter of politics, the next 3 of 
religion, and all, except the Greeks, 
applied it to astrology. With the Greeks 
A. was treated merely as any other science, 
and for this reason, perhaps, it made a 
more rapid advance with them than 
among their contemporaries. Which 
nation was the first to study A. will per¬ 
haps never bo finally determined: all we 
can say is that wherever a people emerged 
from savagery traces can be found Of 
astronomical obseiwations. For each of 
the above-mentioned nations the claim is 
made for the honour of being the first to 
study the science. The Chinese annals go 
back as far lis 2857 BC, but of astronomical 
phenomena they record hardly anything 
except the eclipses of the sun and the 
appearance of comets. The fact of the 
motions of the planets was known to the 
Chinese, a»s was also the Metonic cycle, 
but not the precession of the equinoxes 
till about AD 400, or about 550 years 
after its discovery by the Gk astronomer 
Hipparchus. A record of the conjunc¬ 
tion of 5 planets shows that observations 
were made by the Chinese at about 2500 
BC. The burning by order of the Emperor 
Tsin-Chi-Hong-Ti (221 BC) of all scientific 
books may have destroyed evidence of 
still further astronomical observations. 
Neither the Hindus nor the Egyptians 
contributed to A. anything of out8ta>nding 
importance, but from the ac-curacy with 
which the Great Pyramid of Cheops faces 
the cardinal points it is clear that the 
Egryptians possessed, even at the most 
remote period, no little astronomical 
knowledge. But it is probable that the 
Chaldaeans were the nation which, next to 
the Greeks, made the most extensive 
study of the heavens. Certain it is that 
they had the Metonic cycle, and it is 
thought that Meton, the Gk astronomer 
of the 5th cent. BC, who gives his name to 
this period, may have obtained the cycle 
from them. They had quite early in their 
hist, measured the celestial sphere and 
portioned out and named the sections 
(signs) of the bolt of the heavens through 
which the sun, moon, and planets ap¬ 
parently move, a belt known as the zodiac. 
Though tlieir observations never attained 
to the accuracy of the Greeks, being, in 
fact, of the roughest kind (the time of 
cclipseB, for instance, being given only in 
hours, and the part of the diameter 
eclipsed only within a quarter), they were, 
nevertheless, the earliest trustworthy 
observations, and in the hands of Hailey, 
an Eng. astronomer, led to the discovery 
of the acceleration of the moon’s mean 
motion. Besides Meton’s. these Baby¬ 
lonian astronomers also discovered other 
cycles, among them being the Saros, i.e. 
the period of 18 years 11 days after which 
interval eclipses of sun and moon will 
again occur at the same intervals. It is 
not certain when the Saros was discovered, 
but it is probable that It was some cents, 
before the Christian era, and the earliest 
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eolif>8e (excluding doubtful Chinese ao- 
oounts) is one referred to on a Babylonian 
tablet as having occurred in 1062 bc. 
Simplicius, a commentator on Aristotle, 
tells US that Alexander the Groat found 
records in Babylon containing observa¬ 
tions of eclipses for nearly 2000 years 
prior to tlie conquest of that city by him. 
These he transmitted to his former tutor 
Aristotle, but Ptolemy, the great astron¬ 
omer of the Alexandrian school, mentions 
only a few of them, and none prior to 
720 BO. Bnt undoubtedly among the 
Chaldaoans A. was gathering a definite 
shaw, and among the instruments they 
used we find the clepsydra (water clock) 
and the gnomon as measuring solstices. 
See Hokology. 

To the Greeks, who took the lead in the 
anct world in so many other matters, 
must go the honour of raisii^ A. to the 
dignity of an exact science. I^om Thales 
(640 BC) to Hipparchus (190-120 BO )was 
l>ullt up a wonderful body of exact astro- 
homical knowledge which for 15 cents, 
was not appreciably added to. Thales, 
founder of the Ionian or physical school 
Of philosophy, and one of the Seven Wise 
iferi, predicted the eclipse of the sun 
which happened In 584 bo in the reign of 
Alyattes. Ho may bo said to be the 
founder of Gk A., but for many reasons we 
shall reserve for Hipparchus the title of 
Father of A, It is probable that Thales In 
predicting the solar eclipse did so by 
meatuB of the Chaldaean Saros (mentioned 
above). He also hold, and is the first of 
whom we have record of so holding, that 
the earth was a sphere, that the stars were 
fiery bodies, and he also taught his 
oouutrymeu how to steer their vessels by 
means of the Little Bear, an asterism 
nearer the l*ole star than the Great Bear, 
wliich the Greeks had hitherto been satis¬ 
fied with as an indication of the N. 
Anaximander, his successor, is credited 
with asserting that the earth rotated on its 
axis, and that moonlight was but reflected 
sunlight. Pythagoras (500 bc) promul¬ 
gated the idea, which was not generally 
accepted till many cents, afterwards, that 
the earth and other planets circulated 
round the sun. He also was probably the 
first to teach that the evening and morning 
stars were the same planet. Meton (432 
BC), already mentioned, introduced the 
cycle bearing his name, which Calippus, 
100 years later, improved. Eudoxus of 
Cnldos (370 bc), according to Pliny, 
brought the year of 3651 days into Greece, 
and wrote some astronomical works. 
Aristotle (384-322 bc), perhaps the 
greatest all-round scientist among the 
ancts, wrote on A., but his works were 
lost. We know, however, that he gave 
a correct interpretation of the phases of 
the moon. The 4th cent, bc saw the 
foundation at Alexandria of the school 
of that name. The Alexandrian astrono¬ 
mers were encouraged in their task by the 
Ptolemaic dynasty. Their work was 
characterised not so much by now 
theories or discoveries, as by a long j 
series of painstaking, connected, and 
accurate observations. They no doubt! 
owed much to Euclid of Alexandria (300 | 


BO), who did ao ma<^ to advance the 
trigonometrical science by which astro¬ 
nomical calculations are made. Among 
the more distinguished representatives of 
this school were Timocharis and Aristyllua 
(c. 300 BO), who made observations which 
enabled Hipparchus to discover the pre¬ 
cession of the equinoxes (q.v.). Eratos¬ 
thenes, who was librarian at Alexandria 
(276-196 bo), attempted to ascertain the 
size of the earth—and roughly succeeded 
—by means of measuring an arc of the 
meridian between Alexandria and Syene 
In Lower Egypt, which he found to be 
7*2®. He made other useful observations, 
such as the determination of the value of 
the obliquity of the ecliptic, a value 
adopted by his 2 great successors, Hippeur- 
chus and PtoJem3^ 

Hipparchus was not merely the greatest 
of the Gk astronomers, but one of the 
greatest of all astronomers. Ho was 5. 
at Nlcaea in Bithynia about 190 bc, lived 
at Rhodes, and a. 120 bc. In his youth 
he wrote a commentary on a poetical 
description of the stars by Aratus, and 
this is the only direct knowledge we have 
of him. To his great successor and only 
rival In fame among the ancts, Ptolemy, 
we are indebted for what we know of his 
discoveries. As said above, he discovered 
the precession of the equinoxes by a com¬ 
parison of his own observations with those 
of Timocharis and Aristyllua. He was a 
great mathematician, and it was he who 
first employed processes analogous to 
those of plane and spherical trigonometry, 
for which he constructed a table of chords. 
He determined the mean motion of the 
s\m and of its apogee, the inequality of 
the sun’s motion, and the length of the 
year to greater exactness than his pre¬ 
decessors. He found the mean motion 
of the moon, of its nodes, and of its 
apogee; its parallax, the eccentricity and 
inclination of its orbit, and the equation 
of its centre. His observations also led 
him to suspect another Inequality in the 
moon’s motion. This was tne * ovection ’ 
(q.v.) afterwards discovered by Ptolemy. 
He made one of the first steps towards the 
correct representation of astronomical 
phenomena, by supposing the sun to 
move round the earth in a circle, the 
earth not being at the centre (see 
Ptolemaic Svstkm). Ho was, of course, 
incorrect as to which body moved round 
the other, but he was reaching forward 
to the correct description of celestial 
motion, i.e. the ellipse. Ho made a 
catalogue of 1081 stars, giving their lat. 
and long. We can judge of the value of 
Ills work by the statement which has been 
made that had Hipparohus possessed the 
pendulum and the telescope, 50 years 
might have enabled his successors to place 
A. in the state in wbloh it stood at the 
birth of Newton (1642). Considering his 
means, his observations are perhaps un¬ 
equalled, and he well earns the title of 
lather of A. After the death of Hippar¬ 
chus there is no astronomer of eminence 
till Ptolemy. Probably there were many 
observers, but the loss of even their 
names, and the silence of Ptolemy him¬ 
self. make it clear that no discovery of 
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any importance was made. It is not a 
little remarkable that Horn, olvllisation, 
which was at Its holgrht in the period 
between Hipparchns and Ptolemy, shonid 
have failed to produce, then or at any 
time, any astronomers of more than 
mediocre quality. One must, however, 
mention the name of Sosigenes of Alex> 
andria, who advised and assisted Julius 
Caesar to reform the calendar, the calendar 
v^hloh, after being slightly revised under 
Pope Gregory XIII, is in use to-day. 

We now oomo to the second great name 
among anct astronomers, Ptolemy, who 
fl. in Alexandria towards the middle of 
the 2nd cent, of our era. Next to Hippar¬ 
chus he was probably the greatest of the 
anct astronomers, and with his death the 
epoch of anct A. terminates. Just as 
Aristotle in natnraJ science and philosophy 
dominated learning during the Middle 
Ages, so Ptolemy in A., and incidentally, 
we may say, in geography, held supreme 
sway over scientific men from his own 
time down to the 16th cent. Further, 
altliough he did not originate it, he was the 
chief exponent of and gave his name to 
the system of planetary motions known 
for cents, as the Ptolemaic system. His 
chief title to fame is that he corrected and 
Improved on the work of his predecessors, 
particularly Hipparohns, but he made sev. 
original discoveries of very great impor¬ 
tance. A voluminous writer on many 
subjects, his astronomical work, the 
Almagest (q.v.), summed up practically 
all the astronomical knowledge of the 
ancts, and it is, in fact, practically our 
chief source of Information on tlds sub¬ 
ject. The prin. discovery of Ptolemy is 
that of the ’evectlon' of the moon, an 
inequality such as would be caused by an 
alternate increase and diminution of the 
eccentricity of the moon's orbit. Ho 
also discovered the refraction, and made 
some tolerably correct experiments to 
determine its law, explaining the apparent 
enlargement of the disks of the sun and 
moon when near the horizon. The pro¬ 
jection of the sphere of Hipparchus he 
extended, and, in fact, he entered into the 
investigation of every point which Hip- 

E archus had touched, verifying or altering. 

[e attempted to account for the motions 
of the planets by supposing them to move 
uniformly in circles, tlie centres of which 
circles themselves moved uniformly round 
the earth. The whole Ptolemaic system 
Is now on the scientific scrap-heap, but 
for his painstaking work as an observer 
and as the historian of A. the name of 
Ptolemy will always bo honourably 
remembered. 

With Ptolemy the originality of the 
Gk school ends, as indeed does all of 
anct astronomical science. With the 
rise of Christianity and the descent of the 
N. barbarians on the shores of the Medi¬ 
terranean, civilisation suffered an eclipse. 
A dense pall of scientifio ignorance hung 
over Europe, and in such congenial en¬ 
vironment the bastard sciences of alchemy 
and astrology flourished. But In its 
darkest hour science has never lacked 
devotees, though for a while it may har¬ 
bour in strange households. The sacred 


torch of scientific truth was kept alight 
by the Arabs—an Asiatic and non- 
Christian people. It is no part of our 
duty here to animadvert on the dislike, 
to put it mildly, of A. evinced by the 
more fanatical of the Christians from the 
time of Hypatia (end of 4th cent ad) to 
that of Galileo (17th cent.). We mention 
these 2 erases in passing because the first- 
named lived in the period immediately 
succeeding Ptolemy, and is, moreover, 
worthy of mention as being the first 
woman astronomer and mathematician 
on record. With Galileo the Dark Ages 
ceased and practical modern A. com¬ 
menced. But of him we will speak later. 

The E. and Cordova caliphs wore for 
the most part generous patrons of learn¬ 
ing. By their encouragement of original 
scientific research and of trans. into Arabic 
of the works of the old Gk authors, and by, 
in some cases, actual personal labour m 
this field of knowledge, the caliphs have 
earned on honourable position among 
enlightened princes. The line of Arabic 
astronomers may be said to have be^n iu 
the reign of A1-Mansur, the caliph who 
built Bagdad, in the year ad 762. In Ills 
reign were beemn trans. of the Gk writers, 
and with nearly the same instruments, and 
the same theory, as Ptolemy commenced 
a period of 4 cents, of astronomical ob¬ 
servation. In the reigns of the great 
caliph Horun al-Kashid and his son Al- 
Mamun, both of whom were students of 
the science, great encouragement was 
given to A. The most illustrious of this 
school was Albateguius, or Al-Battani 
(ad 880), and he Is, beyond all doubt, 
the only distinguished observer of whom 
we know anywilng between Hipparchus 
and Tycho Brahe. He disoovorod the 
motion of the solar apogee, and corrected 
the value of the precession, the solar 
eccentricity, and the obliquity of tlie 
ecliptic. He pub. tables, was the first to 
use sines (instead of chords) and versed 
sines, and found the length of the year 
more accurately. The influence of the 
Arabian school spread to Persia, Turke¬ 
stan, China, and Spain as Islam advanced 
on its conquering mission in these coun¬ 
tries. In Persia in the 11th cent. fl. the 
famous astronomer-poet, Omar KhayyAm. 
He suggested a reformation of the calendar 
which, though not adopted, would, it has 
been asserted, have made it more accurate 
than that of Pope Gregory XIII. Ulug 
Beg (1433), a prince at Samarcand, 
pub. the most correct catalogue of stars 
known till his day, but on the whole, 
though they were assiduous observers 
and great mathematicians, there was 
little constructive work in the Arabian 
school. 

The names of 4 weat men will be for 
ever assooiated with the beginning of 
modern A.: Copernicus and Tycho Brahe 
(16th cent.), Kepler and Galileo (17th 
cent.). The achievements of these 4 men 
stand up like peaks, and dwarf all the 
efforts of their immediate predecessors. 
With these predecessors we have not space 
to deal, so must content ourselves with 
remarking that with the Renaissance. A. 
was reintroduced into Europe. The Gk 
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writers were trane. direct, but more ofteu Oopemicans* arpruments, for the Ooper- 
than not their writings filtered through nicans of that time, haying no inipng ot 
trans. from the Arabic. The first trans. the law of gravitation, had adopted the 
of the Almagest of Ptolemy was made anct idea of crystal spheres, in which the 
under the auspices of the Emperor planets were embedded, revolving round 
Frederic II, about ad 1230, and many the sun. Tycho has been reproached for 
original Arabic works on mathematics not adopting the more simple Oopemloan 
were trans., the latter introducing into system, but it must be remembered that 
Europe algebra and the decimal fractions, the Tychonio system explained all appear- 
Nicolaus Copernicus, sometimes called anoee as well as that of Copernicus, and. 
the founder of modem A., was h, on in fact, while it seized by far the greater 
19 Feb. 1473, at Thom in W. Prussia, proportion of the advantages of the latter. 
In his almost posthumously pub. book, it was not open to the most material 
De RevoliUionwus (it appeared a few objections. We must also bear in mind 
hours before his death), Copernicus laid that Tycho was the last great astronomer 
down 2 propositions. With tlie anct without the help of the telescope, and 
Greeks of the Pythagorean school he that the other confirmatory sciences were 
assorted that the diurnal movement of in his day most omde. The most stupid 
the stars, etc., was apparent only, and general can win a battle if his opponent 
resulted from the rotation of the earth be more stupid, and of all the inconclusive 
about ite axis in the opposite direction, arguments of that day, the reply of the 
He also held that the earth was one of Copemlcans to Tycho was the most 
the planets, and, like them, revolved inconclusive. The Oopemican system 
round the sun. These, of course, are appears a premature birth; the infant 
to-day the commonplaces of A., but in long remained sickly and would certainly 
his time practically every scientific man have died if it had not fallen under better 
believed that the earth was the hub of management than that of its own parents, 
the universe. Copernicus was in error But tliis aberration apart, the work of 
in describing the motion of the planets as Tycho Brahe was of a most solid and 
circular. Instead of elliptical, os Kepler accurate nature, and furnished the means 
later found to be the case, and his book Is by which the I'tolemalo and Tychonio 
a curious mixture of his own orimnal and systems were finally destroyed. He made 
sagacious notions and of the old philo- a catalogue of the fixed stars, more accu- 
sophy, such as that the planets moved in rate than any which preceded, and he 
crystal spheres. His system, to which his greatly improved and extended the instrn- 
name is attached, did not at first make ments in use as well as all methods of 
great headway. It encountered the observation. The celebrated Kepler, who 
odium theologicum of his immediate sue- helped to demolish Tycho's system, was 
cessors, and it needed the thought of for the last 2 years of Tycho’s life his 
Kepler and the application of the newly colleague in his work. It was with 
Invented telescope to A. by Galileo, Tycho's accurate observations to work 
added to the discovery, still later, of the upon, and following Tycho’s much-needed 
laws of gravitation by Sir Isaac Newton, advice to apply himself to the deduction 
to estab. finally the Oopemican system, of causes from phenomena, that Kepler 
What perhaps hindered the general made his marvellous discoveries, 
acceptance of the Copornioan system Unlike his master, Kepler (1571-1630) 
more than theological dislike or the was a Oopemican. In addition to A. he 
inertia of the human mind was the fact studied and made some discoveries in 
that the second of our quartet of giants, optics and physios, but it was chiefly os a 
Tycho Brahe (1646-1601), the greatest mathematician that Kepler excelled. Too 
practical astronomer of his time, con- much importance cannot be attached to 
structed yet another planetary system, his 3 laws of planetary motions, laws 
a blend of the Ptolemaic and Oopemican, which, though not proved till Newton's 
which held together against the weak Principia appeared many years later, 
and ineffective criticisms of the Coper- laid securely the foundations of modem 
nicans better than the Ptolemaic system. A. Like all great things, Kepler’s laws 
The system of Tycho consists in sup- are in essence marvellously simple, and, 
posing (1) that the stars all move round like simple fundamentals, are beautiful, 
the earth as in the Ptolemaic system; As the geometrician derives p^leasure from 
(2) that all the planets, except the earth, the contemplation of, say, Euclid’s 47th 
move round the sun, as in the Oopemican proposition (Bk 1), ‘Theorem of Py- 
system; and (3) that the sun, and the thagoras,’ so the astronomer feels a 
imaginary orbits in which the planets are pleasurable emotion by allowing his mind 
moving, are carried round the earth, to dwell on Kepler's third law. The first 
From his observation of comets he 2 laws were announced in Kepler’s 
pointed out that the spheres of the planets work, The Motions of Mars, pub. in 1609. 
could not be solid, since they were cut in and the third in his Harmonice Mundi, 
all directions by the orbits of comets. 1619. The laws are as follows; (1) T?i€ 
And Tycho was the first to prove that planets move in ellipses, having the sun in 
comets had such a parallax as precluded a focus. (2) The xmaginary straight line 
their being atmospheric or even sublunary joining a planet to the sun (radius vector) 
bodies. By his demolition of the crystal sweeps out equal areas in equal times. 
planetary spheres he dealt a severe blow, (3) The square of the time of revedution of 
the first decisive blow, to received notions, any planet about t)\s sun is proportional 
and at the same time that lie damaged to the cube of its mean distance from the 
the Ptolemaic structure he weakened the sun. 
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In the hands of Galileo Galilei (1564- 
t642)» or, as he is more srenerally known 
by his Christian name alone, Galileo, the 
telesoope settled the problem of the 
planetoy system. Galileo, a great astro¬ 
nomer, was nevertheless more than an 
astronomer, and may be said to have 
Invented the science of dynamics. Quite 
early In life (1581) he discovered the 
isochronisms of the pendulum, an in* 
valuable principle which led to the more 
accurate construction of clocks. In 1609 
Galileo made a telescope from a general 
description of a magnifying instrument 
made by one Jansen In Holland. He 
was indubitably the first to apply the tele¬ 
scope to A., and on the very first time 
that he used it he discovered 3 of the 
satellites of Jupiter (7 Jan. 1610). A 
few nights later he discovered a fourth 
moon to Jupiter. In the same year he 
saw spots on the moon (rats, etc.), resolved 
the Milky Way Into stars, discovered 
the rings of Saturn and tho phases of 
Venus. The following year he observed 
sun-spots, and from them concluded that 
the sun rotated on its axis. None of 
these observations required a great 
amount of skill, and all the phenomena 
mentioned may be easily observed by any 
amateur with a small telescope, but they 
served to bring down with a run the fast 
crumbling fabric of the Ptolemaic system. 
For it was an obvious analogy to make, 
that if the sun rotated on its axis, why not 
the earth? If Jupiter could carry its 4 
moons along with it round tho sun, why 
could not the earth carry its moon? And, 
moreover, the resemblance between tho 
phases of Venus and the moon was yet 
one more argument in favour of the Coper- 
nican theory. For further details of the 
life and discoveries of this most interesting 
man the reader is referred to the article 
Galileo, 

It will not be necessary to emphasise 
the profound change that came over A. 
with tho introduction of the telescope 
(q.v.). Even with tho small light-grasp¬ 
ing power of the primitive instrument of 
Galileo the whole face of tho heavens was 
altered, and it was only a matter of time 
before tho continued improvement of this 
wonderful instrument would, as it were, 
induce the universe to yield up more 
and more of its secrets. But for a long 
while tho telescope was a small instru¬ 
ment and suffered from the defect of 
being chromatic. This defect was rem¬ 
edied by Dollond, an Eng. optician, in 
1758, hut till his day the lareest refracting 
telesoope did not have an object glass of 
a greater diameter than 3J in., a size 
which scores of astronomioal amateurs 
possess to-day. The search for a form of 
telescope that would obviate the draw¬ 
backs of chromatic light led to the in¬ 
vention of tho reflecting telescope: the 
Gregorian by Gregory In 1663, and the 
Newtonian by Sir Isaac Newton in 1669. 
As tho mirror of the reflecting tA)le8cope 
offered less difllculty in construction, and 
was consequently cheaper, for a long 
time much more progress was made with 
the reflector than with the refractor. In 
1723 Hadley had made a reflector with a 


mirror of 51 in. diameter, and Sir Wm 
Hersohel (1738-1822) made telescopes 
with mirrors ranging from 6 in. to 4 ft. 
The progressive increase In the size of the 
telesoope has enabled the surfaces of the 
sun, moon, and planets to be surveyed in a 
more and more detailed manner. It 
enabled Gassendi in 1631 to observe for 
the first time the transit of Mercury over 
the sun’s disk, and to measure the 
diameter of Mercury. Eight years later 
Horrocks and Crabtree first observed a 
transit of Venus over the disk of the sun, 
and the former ascertained the diameter 
of that planet. The telesoope enabled 
Cassini in 1665 to determine the time of 
the rotation of Jupiter, and in the follow¬ 
ing year he determined the time of rota¬ 
tion of Mars and made a first approxima¬ 
tion to that of Venus. In 1675 Roemer 
discovered the velocity of light from obser¬ 
vations of Jupiter’s satellites (a discovery 
since confirmed by other means in the 
physical laboratory), and the same year 
saw the founding of tho world-famous 
Greenwich Observatory, with Flamsteed 
as first astronomer royal. The first tran¬ 
sit telescope was used by Roemer in 1689, 
2 years after the pub. of Newton’s Prin- 
dpia. In this epoch-making work New¬ 
ton provided the mathematical proof of 
Kepler’s laws and laid down the law of 
gravitation. It is, of course, too technical 
a matter to enter into hero. In 1705 
Halley first predicted the return of 
the comet to which his name has been 
given, and it duly turned up again in 
1758, tho year predicted. Flamsteed’s 
groat work, Historia Coelestis, issued In 
17 25, made a great step forward in sidereal 
A., giving a catalogue of the stars such as 
had never before been pub. Sir Wm 
Herschel is. however, generally spoken 
of as the founder of sidereal A., his motto 
being ’Whatever shines should be ob¬ 
served.’ W^ith his giant reflecting tele¬ 
scopes he undertook a complete survey 
of the stars in the N. hemisphere, in the 
course of which he found the planet 
Uranus, 1781. The story of the observa¬ 
tion of the stars in the S. heraiimhere is 
bound up with that of his son. Sir John 
Herschel, and his son’s forerunner. 
Lacadile. The latter, a Fr. astronomer, 
went to the Cape of Good Hope in 1750, 
and ho remained there 4 years. He 
observed nearly 10,000 stars and formed 
14 new constellations. Sir John Herschel, 
carrying on the work of Lacaille, did for 
the S. hemisphere what his father had 
done for the N., and pub. in 1847 a com¬ 
plete survey of the S. heavens. The first 
few minor planets (asteroids) were dis¬ 
covered in the first decade of tho 19tb 
cent., and the planet Noptnne in 1846. 

By the middle of the 19th cent, the 
position of A. stood thus. Tho whole 
surface of the sky had been carefully 
surveyed, and catalogues prepared giving 
thousands of stars and scores of nebulae. 
Tho solar system was known as we now 
know It except for the discovery of a few 
small satellites and additions to the swarm 
of minor planets. The motions of all 
heavenly bodies were referable to tho 
laws of gravitation, enunciated by Kepler 
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aud elaborated by Newton and Laplaoo 
Largre and accurate telescopes were in 
existence for examining the surface of 
sun, moon, and planets, and many of their 
features had been recorded. Observa¬ 
tional A. was beginningr to yield fewer 
results. How great a progress had been 
made in telescope construction may he 
Judged from the statement of a former 
astronomer royal (Sir Frank Dyson’s 
Astronomy) that the moon could be seen 
through modem telescopes as it would 
appear to the naked eye at a distance of 
200 m., and the distance is considerably 
less now with the modem giant telescopes. 
At t.his distance a circle a mile and a half 
in diameter would appear as large as the 
whole moon does to the naked eye at its 
distance of 240,000 m., so that tns, lakes, 
etc., if they exited on the moon, could be 
distinguished. What, then, would be the 
line of advance for the latter-day astron¬ 
omer ? The answer is that lie turned his 
attention to the sidereal universe and to an 
examination of the composition of the 
heavenly bodies. 

The dictum of the biologist, ‘Want 
creates organ,’ applies here. The need 
for instruments to aid man in his self- 
appointed task of plumbing the universe 
resulted in the application of the spectro¬ 
scope and the photographic camera to 
astronomical usee. The chemist came to 
the aid of A. with his sensitive photo¬ 
graphic plates and knowledge of the 
spectra or earthly elements, and the 
astronomer repaid his brother scientist 
by his discovery of now elements in the 
sun—elements unknown to mundane 
ohem. For a more detailed accoimt of 
celestial and terrestrial spectroscopy the 
reader is referred to the article Spectrum 
AND SPEcrTROflCOPE: it will suflQce here to 
explain the principle of the spectrum. 
Light is capable of being split up into 
component parts in the same way os 
sound. If we hear a band playing, our 
ears are able to distinguish the notes of 
the tniinpet, horn, bassoon, violin, double 
bass, clarinet, and so forth, though all 
these instmments are being played simul¬ 
taneously. In like manner, a beam of 
light if passed through a glass prism will 
be split up into a band of multi-coloured 
light, ranging from violet at one end to 
red at the other, the colours shading into 
each other by insensible gradations. 
These colours correspond to the length 
of the vibrations of the light waves and 
the time of vibration, and as these different 
vibrations are produced by the light 
emitted by the various chemical elements 
in a state of combustion, we are enabled 
by this means to tell roughly the com¬ 
position of the luminous body. If we 
still further expand the band of light by 
passing it through one or two more prisms, 
we find on careful examination that it is 
generally crossed by a number of bright 
or dark lines. Each of these lines stands 
for an element in combustion, and the 
lines produced by that element are always 
in the same position on the spectrum. 
Thus the spectrum of common salt shows 
2 bright yellow lines, and, no matter in 
what part of the universe (sun, eart-h, or 


stars), common salt. If in a state of com¬ 
bustion sufficient to produce light, will 
always show these 2 bright yellow lines 
in the same position, or, what amounts to 
the same thing, 2 dark bands in the same 
position. The discovery of this fact by 
Fraunhofer and the development of this 
discovery by Kirchhofl laid the basis of 
solar and stellar chem. By this means we 
can toll the physical construction of every 
luminous body in the universe, whether it 
be sun, star, comet, nebula, or meteor. 
And as the spectrum is susceptible of 
being photographed, and os the photo¬ 
graphic plate can record the ultra-violet 
light not visible to the human eye, great 
accuracy can bo observed in these obser¬ 
vations. 

Another remarkable result is obtained 
from spectrum analysis. We have seen 
how the lines on the spectrum show the 
composition of the body emitting light, 
but another feature of the spectroscope 
of equal, if not surpassing, importance 
to the astronomer is that known as 
Doppler’s principle. This principle en¬ 
ables the motion and direction of the 
light-emitting body to be measured. 
According to the number of light vibra¬ 
tions per sec. the position of a line in the 
spectrum is determined. If the light- 
giving object approaches the spectro¬ 
scope, or vice versa, more than the usua 
number of vibrations will roach the 
observer in each sec. On the other 
hand, if either the source of light or the 
spectroscope recedes from the other, the 
number of vibrations will bo less than the 
normal. This departure from normality 
Is shown by a shifting of the lines (not in 
relation t-o each other, but of the whole 
lot) on the band of cliromatic light: on 
approach tlio lines shifting towards the 
violet end; when receding towards the 
red end. Sir Wm Huggins w'as quick 
to see how this principle could be utilised 
in A., and was the first so to apply it. 
The principle has enabled us to toll 
whether stars ai^e approaching or recoding 
from the sun; at what rate thev are doing 
so; and to detect the rotation of the sun on 
its axis, and the rotation of Saturn's rings. 
And as the spectrum can be photographed 
a permanent and aocurate record can be 
made, and, as above mentioned, part of 
the spectrum invisible to the human 
eye can be recorded on the photographic 
plate. 

Astrophysics, armed with the spectro¬ 
scope, made great strides during the latter 
part of the last cent., when it was dis¬ 
covered how to analyse spectra. Since 
1895 atomic physics has produced epoch- 
making results, and as one of the most 
striking advances, made in 1913, was 
the interpretation of the spectra of the 
element. It may be imagined that astro¬ 
physics, too, received a new interpre¬ 
tation, and the present cent, may be 
called the golden age of physics and A., 
for a knowledge of the atom is invaluable 
in interpreting tlie physics of the stars. 
As in physics, so in A., the recent pro¬ 
gress has been due to a large number of 
learned astronomers, and for details of 
the hist, of A. during the present cent. 
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the works mentioned in the foUowlnflr 
brief bibliography should be read. Men¬ 
tion must be xnade of the Californian 
observatories, which are modem obser¬ 
vatories containing the finest instru¬ 
ments in the world, and, in particular, 
the Mt Wilson Observatory, which 
contains Miohelson*s famous telescopic 
interferometer, with which he first 
measured (in 1920) the angular diameter 
of a star; and of the 200-inch telescope 
set up on Mt Palomar, which, with its 
reflector, weighs 1,000,000 lb. and is able 
to photograph light soiirces 1,000,000,000 
light-years distant; and also of Eddington 
(q.v.). the Eng. astronomer, whoso work on 
Stars and Atoms has eatab. him as not 
merely one of the greatest of Eng. 
astronomers, but one of the greatest of 
phvsioists. 

See Sir II. Spencer Jones, General Astro¬ 
nomy, 1922; H. Macpherson, Modem 
Astronomy, 1926, and Makers of Astron¬ 
omy, 1933; A. Eddington, Stars and Atoms, 
1927; Sir J. Jeans, 2'he Mysterious Uni¬ 
verse, 1931; E. A. MUne, Ths White Dwarf 
Stars, 1932; J. Stokley, Stars and Tele¬ 
scopes, 1936; Sir F. Dyson and R. Woolley, 
Eclipses of the Sun and Moon, 1937; 
R. Wateifleld, A Hundred Years of 
Asironamy, 1033 (useful to the astronomer 
and intelligible to the general reader); 
I». W. Merrill, The Nature of the Variable 
Stars, 1938; W. T. Skilling and R. S. 
Richardson, Astronomy, 1939; E. A. Beet, 
A Teat-book of EUmentary Astronomy, 
1945; M, Davidson (od.), Astrotiomy for 
Everyman (2nd ed.), 1955 (a simiposium 
by experts in their various fields). See 
aXso Comet and Rockets and Space 
Travel. 

Astrophel, see Sidney, Sm Philip. 

Astrophysics, branch of antronomy 
which relates to the physical composition 
of the stars and their atmospheres, to 
their temps., light-power, etc. See Astro¬ 
nomy and Spectrum and Spectroscope. 

Astruo, Jean (1684-1766), Fr. physician, 
b. Sauve In Languedoc. In 1711 he was 
prof, of anatomy at Toulouse, and from 
1716 until 1726 prof, of medicine at Mont¬ 
pellier. when he was appointed prof, of 
medieme at the College de France, Paris. 
Of his numerous medical works liia most 
famous deal with sexual disorders and 
kindred subjects, e.g. De mortis venereis 
lUrri sex (1736). Besides being a physician, 
ho was also a pliilosopher and wrote on the 
dual sources of the book of Genesis. 

Astura, It. vil., in Lazio (q.v.), 39 m. 
SE. of Romo (q.v.). It Is on a T>euinsula, 
once an is., at the mouth of the 11. A., and 
has interesting Rom. remains. Cicero 
(q.v.) had a villa hero, to which he 
retreated after his daughter’s death; 
Augustus and Tiberius (qq.v.) both fre¬ 
quented it, and according to Suetonius 
both here contracted their fatal Illnesses, 
On the site of the villa there is now a 
tower. 

Asturias, anct monarchy of M. Spain, 
the first king of which was Pelayo (q.v.). 
It is now a prov., generallv called the 
prov. of Oviedo (q.v.). The inhab. of the 
region strenuously resisted the Romans, 
and, at a later date, maintained their 


independence against the Moors. They 
consequently regard themselves as the 
purest Sp. stock. The heir to the Sp. 
throne bore the title Prince of A. iS’ee also 
Le6n. 

’ Asturias,' The, name of a Brit, hospital 
ship which the Germans attempted to 
torpedo off Havre on 2 Feb. 1915. Later 
the Germans issued an apology to appease 
hostile judgment of neutrals. 

Asturioa Augusta, see Abtorga. 

Astyages, last king of Median empire 
(c. 584-550 BC). He was the son of 
C 3 'axaro 8 and, according to Herodotus, 
grandfather of Cyrus by whom ho was 
dethroned. Polj^histor (Eusebius) wrongly 
attributes the fall of Nineveh to A. 

Astyanax, son of Hector and Andro¬ 
mache, sometimes called Scamandrius. 
At the sock of Troy he was cast from the 
ramparts, that ho might never restore his 
grandfather’s kingdom. 

Astylar (Gk a, without; stulos, pillar), 
architectural term signifying without 
columns. Thus A. It. buildings are in 
contradistinction from those buildings 
which are decorated with columns. A. 
design was introduced into England by 
Barry in the Travellers' clubhouse (1829) 
and Reform clubhouse (1837), London. 

Asunoidn, or Assumption, cap. of the 
rep. of Paraguay, S. America. The city 
takes its name from the feast of the 
Assumption in 1537, which was the date 
of its foundation. The port, which is 
950 m. from the sea, and is the country’s 
prin. commercial, industrial, and cultural 
centre, has communication with Buenos 
Aires by steamers. There is a Brit.-owned 
rallwaj-^ (the Paraguay Central Railway) 
from A. to Encarnacldn, on the Alto 
Paran4. There is a wireless station. The 
climate is hot, but is not unhealthy. The 
city was once the seat of the Sp. gov. of 
the region, and contains the National 
Unlv., important libraries, an airport, and 
many fine churches. The seat of the 
Paraguay^an Rom. Catholic archbishopric 
is at A. Pop. (1955) 207,350; (with 
suburbs) 144,330. 

Asw&n (or Assuan), tn of Upper Egypt, 
on the Nile. It is the cap. of the most 
southerly prov. of Egypt, bearing the 
same name. It is popular as a health 
resort and tourist centre. Some remains 
of the anct city still exist In the form of 
granite columns and portions of the ruins 
of a temple. The once considerable trade 
in the products of the Sudan and Ethiopia 
has almost entirely ceased since the con¬ 
struction of the railway to Port Sudan. 
The granite quarries from which the 
anct Egyptian builders and sculptors 
drew their supplies are situated in the 
hills to the S. An unfinished obelisk 
137 ft long and 14 ft thick Is there. 
Blocks were detached by boring holes, 
driving wodM into them, and then wet¬ 
ting the wedges. On the is. of Elephan¬ 
tine is an anct Nilometer, and the A. 
Museum, containing objects found in 
Lower Nubia. The rock tombs of 
Elephantine of the princes and grandees 
are to be found in the liill on the oppo¬ 
site side of the riv. The ruined Coptic 
monastery of St Simeon is also in the 
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neiehbonrhood. During the Mahdia 
(1884-98) A. was strongly garrisoned 
by Egyptian and Brit, troops, but since a 
defeat of the khalifa the fixing of the 
Egyptian frontier farther S. lessened Its 
znilltary advantages. At A. is situated 
one of the greatest dams on the Nile. 

On 19 July 1966 the U.S.A. informed 
the E^ptian Gov. that the financing of 
the High Dam at A. was ‘not feasible in 
present circumstances.* A loan had been 
offered in Dec. 1955 in which the U.K., 
the U.S.A., and the World Bank offered to 
Mslst Egypt in this project, which was to 
have taken from 10 to 12 years to com¬ 
plete at a total cost of $1,300,000,000. 
The U.K. associated ItsoU with the 
IT.S.A. in the withdrawal of the offer on 
20 July 1956. The Suez Canal ‘crisis* 
qnickl 3 - followed. 


results. Such reception is properly condi - 
tioned, in the case of land forces, upon 
an agreement by the fugitives to undergo 
disarmament on crossing the frontier, 
and internment within the neutral ter. as 
long as hostilities last. 

Asymptote (Gk a, not; sun, together; 
piptein, to fall), straight line which a 
curve approaches nearer and nearer but 
never reaches. A familiar example is the 
ordinate of a fijmerbola (q.v.). 

Asyndeton ((ik ct-, not; sun, with; dein, 
to bind) is the omission for effect of 
connectives or conjimctions, as in Tenny¬ 
son’s Une: ‘Ah, miserable, false, unkind, 
untrue.* See also Figure of Speech. 

Asyfit, cap. of prov. of same name. 
Upper Egypt, near W. bank of R. Nile, 
248 m. S. of Cairo. Area of prov. 812 
sq. m. It is the residence of the govornor. 
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Asylum, see Insanity. 

Asylum, Right of, a right, once familiar 
to students of international law, but now 
rare in Europe, which makes an am has.'s 
house a sanctuary or ‘city of refuge.* 
whether for liimseJf and his household or 
for refugee criminals. As regards the lost 
named, the claim has long been generally 
abandoned in practice, and to-day an 
am bus.’a house is no longer accurately 
described as part of the ter. of his own 
countrJ^ A criminal who takes refuge 
there can now be surrendered without 
formal extradition process, thoxigh 
whether an embassy can be entered 
without the ambas.’s permission is open 
to doubt. Entry and search are probably 
justifiable in those extreme cases which 
justify the arrest of the ambas. himself. 
The R. of A. was exercised In Greece in 
1862 and in Spain in IS?.*). In Nov. 1956 
Mr Nagy, a former Hungarian Prime 
Minister, sought sanctuary in the Yugo¬ 
slav embassy. R. of A. has not entirely 
disappeared in S. America. 

In another sense the R. of A. means 
that a neutral, consistently with his con¬ 
tinuing friendship with both belligerents, 
is allowed to receive their troops or 
vessels within his ter. in circumstances 
which ensure that the use of his hos¬ 
pitality will not be aggressive in its 


and is the largest tn and the most iiii- 
j portaiit commercial centre in l;i>i)er 
1 Egypt. The handicrafts for which it was 
formerly noted (pottery, inlaid wood, 
ivory c-arvings. leather and woven goods, 
and tulle shawls) are being rapidly oust/ed 
by European factory-made goods. The 
Mohammedan A. Institute was founded in 
1915. Near by are the rock tombs of 
anct A. It is the chief scu-t of the Amor. 
Presbyterian Mission. One of the Nile 
dams has been constructed here. l*op. 
(prov.) 90,378 (1947). 

Atabapo, riv. of Venezuela, joining the 
Guaviare at San Fernando de A., just 
before It enters the Orino(!o after a course 
of 140 m. It forms port of the boundary 
between Colombia and Venezuela. 

Atacama, prov. in N. Chile, area 30.843 
sq. m., with a pop. of 76,300. There are 
some of the world*8 most valuable silver 
and copper mines in the prov. Salt is 
exported in large quantities. The A. 
desert is a vast stretch of barren country 
extending S. from Peru over the provs. 
of A., Antofagasta, and Tarapacd. 

Atacamite, rare mineral originally 
found in the desert of Atacama, in S. 
America, and occurring in Saxony and 
on the slopes of Vesuvius and Etna. It 
is a copper oxychloride, CuCni,3Cu(OH)t, 
crystallises in the orthorhombic system, 
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is UfiuallF green in colour, liardness 3, 
ep. gr. 3*7, and is worked as a copper ore. 
Atafu, see Toicelaxt. 

Atagartis, see Dbboeto. 

Atanualpa, son of Huayna Oapac of 
Peru and ‘last of the Incas.* He was 
deprived of the throne of Peru by the 
Illegitimacy of his birth, as be was of the 
blood of the Incas only on his father’s 
side, his mother being a captive princess 
of Quito. His father therefore was obliged 
to leave his throne to his legitimate son 
Huoscar, but to his favourite son A. he 
left the newly conquered kingdom of 
Qiiito. A quarrel sprang up between the 
2 brothers, and A. was victorious, but at 
the moment of his victory Pizarro, the 
Sp. pioneer, landed in Peru. On 15 Nov. 
1632 he requested A., now Inca, to pay 
him a friendly state visit, but took him 
prisoner by a horrible massacre of his 
bodyguard. Treachery was followed by 
treachery, and after A. finally professed 
himself Christian he was strangled in 
1533. 

Atalanta, Arcadian huntress, daughter 
of lasiis and Clymene. Her father, 
desiring a son, exposed her in infancy, 
but she was reared by a she-wolf. She 
became a votary of Artemis (q.v.) and 
took part in the hunting of the Calydonian 
boar, when her father once more recog¬ 
nised her as his daughter. She was urged 
to marry, but being warned against it, 
and knowing that she was peerless in 
running, she made all suitors race her. 
He who lost must die; he who won wo\ild 
be her lord. Milanion won by a ruse. 
Aphrodite gave him 3 golden apples, 
which he let fall during the race, and A., 
overcome with their beauty, stooped to 
pick them up. 

Ataman, see Hetman. 

Ata-Melik, whose complete name was 
Ala-eddin-ata-Melik al-Jowaini (r. 1227- 
1282), b. Jowain, near Nishapur, Khora- 
san. He became the confidant of Mangu 
Khan, and afterwards of Hulagu, by 
whom he was made prefect of Bagdad 
1268. He was accused of peculation, and 
put into prison by Abaka Khan, the 
successor of Hulagu. He was, however, 
released by Sultan Ahmed, the successor 
of Abaka Khan. Ahmed was soon after¬ 
wards defeated by Argun, the son of 
Abaka Khan, and this news no doubt 
brought about the death of A.-M. He was 
the author of Jehankuahaia (The Con¬ 
quest of the World), a hist, of the Mogiils, 
and a MS., said to contain the greater 
part of it, is in the Royal Library at Paris. 

Atanjauja, see Jauja. 

Ataroth, tn E. of the Jordan, rebuilt 
by the tribe of Gad (Num. xxxii) and 
taken from the men of Gad by Mesha, 
King of Moab, c. 853 bc (2 Kings ill. 5-8). 
Generally identified with the ruins of 
AttArfis, on the W. slope of Jebel Atturus, 
7 m. NW. of DhfbAn, where the famous 
Moabite stone of Mesha, recording tlxe 
campai^, was found in 1869; it is now 
in the Louvre. Also the name of a tn 
on the border of Ephraim, not far from 
Jericho, but unidentified. 

Atatfirk, Mustafa Kemal (1880-1938). 
first president of the Tm'kish Rep., and 


the maker of modem Turkey, 6. Selanlk 
(Salonika) of middle-class parents. Ha 
entered the army as an officer, and apart 
from some involvement in the Young 
Turk movement of 1908 pursued a 
normal military career until the First 
World War, when he was prominent as a 
dJv. commander in the Gallipoli cam- 
aign, as commander of the Turkish 
econd Army in the Caucasus, and for a 
time as commander In the Mesopotamian 
campaign. In 1919, during the allied 
oexjupation, he was appointed inspector 
of the army in E. Anatolia and there 
organised and led the nationalist move¬ 
ment which eventually turned the Greeks 
out of Smyrna and replaced the imperial 
gov. of the Snltau. He was elected 
President in 1923 and thereafter ruled 
Turkey as an all-powerful but benevolent 
dictator until his death. His main con¬ 
cern was the modernisation of Turkey, and 
to this end he introduced a number of 
social and administrative reforms which 
affected religion, justice, economy, educa¬ 
tion, language, the status of women, and 
dress. (Considering the extent of the pre¬ 
vailing ignorance and prejudice his 
reforms met with surprisingly little 
opposition and were widely imitated in 
other under - developed countries. In 
foreign affairs he pursued a conciliatory 
policy, which contributed greatly to 
Turkey's prosperity and enabled her to 
maintain an honourable neutrality in the 
Second World War. His countrymen 
preserve his memory with a respect and 
gratitude amounting to veneration. 

Ataulphus, or Ataulf {d. 415), King of 
the Visigoths and brother-in-law of 
Alaric I, whom ho succeeded in 410. He 
invaded Gaul, and married Placidia, sister 
of the W. Emperor Honorius, in 414. He 
w as assassinated in Spain. 

Atavism (Lat. atavus^ a great-great¬ 
grandfather), biological term used to 
denote a reversion to some remote 
ancestral type. It is a species of heredity 
common to animal and plant life, whore 
some old family characteristic may make 
a sudden reappearance, l^re breeds may 
occasionally produce a common type or 
in horticulture cultivated species may 
revert to the common type. It is difficult 
to decide whether this is due to a con¬ 
cealed genetic factor, or whether (as in 
the appearance of coloured blood in 
species evolved through those with 
colourless blood, but with primitive 
ancestors of the coloured type) this merely 
implies a biochemical potential to produce 
the type of blood appropriate to tho 
biology of the species. 

Atbara, most N. trib. of the Nile. The 
A. was the scene of a battle fought 
between a Mahdist army under Mahmud 
and a Brit, army under Lord Kitchener 
(1898). The battle resulted in the cap¬ 
ture of Mahmud and the rout of the 
Mahdists. This victory was followed by 
the decisive battle of Omdurman. 

Atohafalaya River, in Louisiana, U.S.A.. 
south-w'osterly distributary of the Red R. 
(q.v.), the one to the SE.—to tho Missis¬ 
sippi R.—being the Old R. The A. R. 
starts 7 m. W. of the Mississippi and 
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winds 220 m. 8. and SE. past Simmesport 
and Monmn CHty to Atciiafalaya Bay of 
the Gulf of Mexioo. Extensive gruide* 
levee systems make It a run-ofl for Hood 
waters of the Red R. and the Mississippi. 
The Gulf Intracoastal Waterway inter¬ 
sects it at Morgran City; above this it 
broadens into Grand Lake, e. 35 m. long 
and 2-6 m. wide. 

Atohin, see A chin. 

Atohison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Rail¬ 
way, U.S.A., a railway system extending 
throi^h Missouri, Arkansas, Texas, Kan¬ 
sas, Colorado, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
and Arizona. The system has now a 
total mileage of 9106. 

Ate, daughter of Eris (Strife) and Zeus, 
Gk goddess who represents the in¬ 
fatuation that leads men to ruin. In 
tragedy her mission is moral, as the 
personmcation of retribution rather than 
of destruction. 

Atef Crown, form of head-dress worn 
by Egyptian deities, consisting of a tall 
white cap, with a plume on each side, 
often with horizontal ram's horns at the 
base. 

Atelectasis, see Collapse, Pulmonary. 

Ateles (Gk atelis, imperfect), genus of 
Central and S. Amer. primates known as 
spider-monkeys. They belong to the 
family Cebidae. The thumb is absent 
or vestigial (hence their name), the limbs 
long and very flexible, the tail long and 
much used In climbing. A, paniscus, the 
coaita, inhabits Brazil; A» Selubuth, the 
marimonda, Guiana. 

Atellanae Fabulae, in anct Rome, a 
sort of farce, Oscan in origin and so called 
from Atilla, near Capua. They were 
improvised burlesques from low life; but 
during the last cent, bc it became fasbion- 
able to present tliem after the perfor¬ 
mance of tragedies, and for this purpose 
they wore given literary form by L. 
Pomponius and others. Certain stock 
characters appeared, e.g. Maccus the 

f rlutton, Bucco the fool, Paggus (Panta- 
oon), and Dossenua (Punch). A. F. were 
gradually superseded by the mime and 
disappeared about the time of Tiberius. 
See O. Ribbeck, Comicortem Romanorum 
FragmerUa (3rd ed.), 1898, and G. E. 
Duckworth, The Nature of Roman Comedy, 
19.52. 

Ateshgah (place of fire), place of worship 
among the Guebres or Persian fire- 
worshippers, about 1 sq. m. in area, from 
the soil of which issues natural gas. 

Atessa, It. tn in Abruzzi e Molise (q.v.), 
24 m. 8E. of Chieti (q.v.). It has a fine 
collegiate church. Pop. (com.) 10,000. 
Ateste, see Este. 

Atflh (anct AphroditopoUs), Egyptian 
tn situated on the r. b. of the Nile, in the 
gov. of Ghizeh. Pop. about 3000. 

Ath (Flem. Aat), tn on the R. Dender 
in the prov. of Hainaut, Belgium. It was 
once a fortified stronghold but the fortress 
was dismantled in the 19th cent, and its 
ramparts superseded by boulevards. An 
11th-cent, tower is now the sole medieval 
relic. Pop. 10,500. 

Athabasca: 1. Before 1905 a great dlst. 
in Canada was known as A. It covered 
an area of 251,000 sq. m. and was situated 


in the NW. Ters. In 1905 parts of It 
were given to Saskatchewan and Alberta 
and in 1912 the rest became part of 
Manitoba. 

2. Rlv., affluent of the Mackenzie (also 
named the Elk or Reindeer R.), and like¬ 
wise a lake in the prov. of Alberta, 
Canada. A. is a Cree Indian name, 
meaning ‘where there are reeds,' referring 
to the muddy delta of the riv. where it 
falls into A. Lake. The source of the 
riv. is a small lake at the base of Mt 
Brown In the Rocky Mts, called the 
Committee's Punch-bowl. The A. flows 
from the mts In a N.-castward direction, 
receiving many affluents and the drain¬ 
age of the Lesser Slave Lake. An 
interesting featim) of the riv. is the point 
where it takes the ‘ Great Rapids,' a long 
slope where the water flows steadily and 
without cascades. After a course of 
550 m. tho A. enters Lake A. The lake 
is shaped like a groat bow with the horns 
pointing southward. The main affluent 
of the A. lake is called the Great Slave R., 
and is formed by the union of tho A. and 
Peace ll.s. The Great Slave R. in turn 
flows into the Great Slave Lake, and 
takes the name of the Mackenzie R. The 
A. (lake and rlv.) are thus part of a great 
system which drains and waters a vast 
tract of Canada. The A.-Mackenzie, 
whose united length Is 2700 m., together 
with tho recipient lakes, provides most 
valuable transportation facilities. 

3. Tn (incorporated 1911) of Alberta, 
Canada, 97 m. N. of Edmonton, and N. 
terminus of the Canadian National Rail¬ 
way on the A. branch. The tn was 
first visited by David Thompson In 1799 
on his way from Lesser Slave Lake to lie 
k la Crosse Fort. In 1884 the Hudson’s 
Bay Co. estab. a fort at A. Landing. 
Before the coming of the railways A. 
Landing was tho lost stopping place on 
tho route to the far N.; transportation 
beyond the Landing was mostly by water. 
Gas was first discovered in the area in 
1897, and the tn’s gas wells W’ore deve¬ 
loped between 1911 and 1914. Indus¬ 
tries are trapping, mixed farming, fur 
trading, brick making, grain growing, and 
legume crops. A. Is the see of tho Angli¬ 
can dioc^e of A. Pop. 1220. 

Athaliah, daughter of Ahab, King of 
Israel, and Jezebel, and wife of Jelioram, 
King of Judah. She inheHted her 
mother’s evil Instincts, and under her 
the cult of Baal spread in Judah. On 
the death of her son Ahaziah, after a 
massacre of all her grandchildren except 
Joash, who escaped, she reigned in Israel 
for 6 years (841-83C BC). Joash deposed 
her. 

Athamas, son of Aeolus, King of Thebes, 
married Nephele, and by her had Phryxus 
and Helle. He forsook Nephele for Ino, 
who bore him Learchus and M!elicerta. 
Ino persecuted the children of Nephele, 
and Juno in revenge visited A, with 
madness, in which he slew bis son 
Learchus. 

Athanagild (d. 457), captain of the Sp. 
Goths. With the help of a Rom. force 
sent from Gaul by Justinian, he defeated 
and killed King Agila near Seville in 534. 
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A. then became Kin? of the Goths is 
Spain, asd endeavoured to drive his Korn, 
allies out of Spain. He was unsuccessful, 
but reigrned 14 years over that part of 
the country occupied by the Visigoths. 
Bninohaut, one of his two daughters, 
married Slgebert, King of Metz. 

Athanario (d. 381), Prince of the Visi¬ 
goths. He engaged in a long unsuccessful 
campaign with the Emperor Valoiis, and 
had to make i>^ce in 369. In 376 be 
was defeated by the Huns and took refuge 
with the Emperor Theodosius at Con¬ 
stantinople, where he d, 

Athanasian Creed, see Athanasius and 
CllEKD. 

Athanasius (r. ad 296-373), saint and 
doctor of the Church, 6. in Alexandria, 
led the resistance to the heresy of Arlus 
(q.v.). Ho was prominent at the Council 
of Nicaea (325), and in the year following 
he was made patriarch of Alexandria and 
primate of Egypt. Arius had been 
banished after the Council of Nic^aea; 
but the favourite sister of Constantine 
had leanings towards Arianism, and he 
was soon restored to favour. A. was 
urged to restore Arius to Christian 
communion, but refused. For tbis and 
for his treatment of 6 Arian bishops, 
especially Arsenins, he was trie<i and 
condemned at Tyre. He appealed to 
Constantine, but was banished for a little 
over 2 years to Tr^^ves, whence he was 
restored by the younger Constantine on 
his accession (338). At a synod at 
Antioch it was decided that a bishop 
deposed by one synod could only be 
restored by an equal synod, and A. was 
again driven into exile. Part of this 
exile was spent in Rome, where he quickly 
gained the sympathies of the W. Church, 
and his innocence was upheld by the It. 
bishops in council. At a synod at 
Sardica, where representatives of the 
E. and W. met, an angry controversy 
occurred. and the b^innings of misunder¬ 
standing l>otween E. and W. Churches 
are obvious for the first time. Constans, 
Emperor of the W., under throat of a 
religious war, secured his restoration by 
Constantins in 349. In 351, however, 
Constans was assassinated, and A. was 
again condemned in the Councils of Arles 
(353) and Milan ^355). In 356 he was 
expelled from ^\lexaudria, which was 
plundered by the imperial army. A. 
sojourned for 6 years in the deserts of 
Upper Egypt among the solitaries, who 
regarded liim with the greatest respect 
and refused tn V)etray him. In 362, under 
Julian the Apostate (q.v.), A. returned; 
but Julian hated him, and, in his own 
words, desired his death. A. eluded 
capture, ami again took refuge in the 
monasteries of the Upper Nile. He 
ndAirned in 363 under Jovian, and (save 
for a short break under Valens) remained 
to carry out his w'ork in Egypt until 373. 
His death was the signal for the outbreak 
of religious persecution. He had been 
primate of Egypt for 43 years, and in 
exile 4 times. Ho led the Chiireh during 
one of its most dangerous periods, and 
set an example of firmness. The so- 
CAilled Athanasian creed embodies his 


doctrines and beliefs, but was not heard 
jf until some centuries after bis death. 

Athapascan, or Athabascan, linguistic 
family of N. Amer. Indians, inhabiting 
Canada, California, and the Rio Grande 
dist. It may be divided into 3 main 
branches: the N., originally not over 
30,000 strong, in Alaska and Canada; the 
Pacific, originally about 20,000 strong, in 
Washington, Oregon, and (California; and 
the S., at present about 30,000 strong, in 
Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, and parts 
of Mexico. 

Athboy, mrkt tn of co. Meath, Rep. of 
Ireland, on the Athboy R., 7 m. NW. of 
Trim. Pop. 500. 

Atheism, denial of the existence of a 
god. A sect is very apt to charge its 
opponents with A. merely because their 
doctrines are not understood. Thus 
Xenophanes, who rejected the gods of 
the popular Gk religion, incurred the 
charge of A., though his attitude was 
almost monotheistic. Socrates, too, was 
charged with A. because ho did not believe 
in the gods that the city worshipped. 
The early Christians were called atheists 
by the Romans, because they denied their 
ods and were at variance even with 
udaism. Philosophic A. fails to find 
evidence of a god manifest in the universe. 
Tn Gree(5e i^sitlve atheists were the 
followers of Democritus, Leucippus, and 
the materialistic schools. In Rome there 
were very many sceptics, but very few 
atiieists. Lucretius was unique, standing 
apart from his age and from his race. 
His books IH Rerum Natura (On the 
Nature of Things) is one of the most 
ferveiit denials of the divine ever penned. 
‘Gods’ there are, but these ‘gods’ are not 
immortal, according to Lucretius, but 
only beings endowed with a happier and 
longer life than ordinary mortals. Lucre- 
tins l)ad no followers at Rome, and ids 
book was ignoi'ed for many generations. 
Modern A. falls into three classes: (1) 
Dogmatic A., whicli positively asserts 
there is no <jod. The most active and 
widespread form of A. the world has ever 
known is the dogmatic A. of Communism, 
based on the Dialectical Materialism of 
Karl Marx (q.v.) and violently attacking 
religion for political and social-economic 
reasons as ‘the opium of the people.’ 
(2) Sceptical, which maintains tiiat the 
finite mind of man is incapable of assert¬ 
ing whether God is or is not and so in 
practice ignores Him. Agnosticism (q.v.) 
may take this form, if it is radical. (3) 
CriticcU, which holds that the evidence for 
Theism is inadequate, and therefore 
rejects it as unproven. Rationalism is 
generally of this kind, though it is often 
combing with secret dogmatic pre¬ 
suppositions that are hostile to religion. 
Plato asserted that no one after adopting 
in his youth the doctrines of A. persisted 
in such doctrines in old age. In India the 
disbelief in the existence of God is com¬ 
mon from very early times. Notably 
atheistic ai*e the Sankhya system and the 
more modern Jainism. A. as a system 
did not have many adherents among the 
Jews. Still, there are traces of it, e.g. 
Jer. V. 12, ‘They denied the Lord and 
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said. He is not'; and Ps. x. 4, ‘The 
wicked in the hausrhtiness of his counten¬ 
ance says, “He will not reqxiire*’; all 
his thoughts are, “There is no God.'** 
See also KEuaioN. 

Atheists, Militant, in Soviet Russia, see 
Militant Atheists. 

Atheling:, A.-S. title of nobility, confined 
in use by the 8th cent, to members of the 
royal family, i.e. kings and brothers and 
sons of kings. 

Athelney, marsh at the junction of the 
Tone and Parrett, formerly an is., in 
Somerset, England. Here Alfred fled 
(AD 878) after being defeated by the Dan. 
invaders. On regaining his throne ho 
founded a Benedictine monastery on the 
is. in commemoration of his retreat, and 
portions of it have been excavated. A 
jewel was found (1693) bearing Alfred's 
name, and is now preserved in the Ash- 
molean Museum (q.v.). 

Athelstan (r. 895-939), Eng. king, son 
of Edward the Elder, and grandson of 
Alfred the Groat. He succeeded to the 
thrones of Wessex and Mercia in 924, not 
without opposition. He annexed the 
kingdom of Northumbria, and then made 
tributary to himself the kings of Wales, 
Cumbria, and Scotland. These dependent 
kings later conspired with the Norsemen 
against him, but the battle of Brunan- 
biirh (937), a signal victory for A., put an 
end to the opposition. A. was the first 
king to unite England under one ruler and 
to establish a connection with Europe by 
marrying the female side of his line with 
European princes. The development of 
the king’s council is an important feature 
of A.'s reign. 

Athena. Gk goddess, frequently called 
Pallas A. or simply Pallas. Tradition¬ 
ally she was the daughter of Zeus by 
Metis (Wise Counsel), and sprang fully 
armed from Zeus’s head after he had 
swallowed her mother. Tlie theory of 
her origin now generally accepted is that 
of Nilsson. She was the pre-Hellenic 
patroness of Minoan and Mycenean princes 
in their fortress palaces; and her later 
association with the snake and the 
olive is derived from the anct worship 
of a snake goddess and the tree cults 
of Minoan-Mycenean religion. The 
Athenian acropolis was the site of a 
Mycenean palace, and the invading Greeks 
adopted the goddess, together with the 
conquered citadel. It is possible that 
they identified her with a warlike virgin 
goddess of their own, from whom the 
name Pallas was derived. The chief 
characteristics of A. may be summarised 
as follows. (1) Under the titles Polios 
and Poliuchus she was patroness and 
defender of Athens, a natural consequence 
of her position in Mycenean days. (2) 
She was the personification of wisdom, as 
expres.sed in the myth of her birth. From 
Mycenean times she was probably thought 
of as protecting and guiding the handi¬ 
crafts carried on in the royal palace; but 
with the increasing industrialisation of 
Athens her functions tended to embrace 
every kind of skill, and lastly the purely 
intellectual activities of her citizens. (3) 
She was a virgin goddess, despising love 


and marriage; yet as guardian of the state 
she was concerned for the fertility of 
animal and vegetable life. (4) She was a 
goddess of war, a position due almost 
entirely to the Ok Invaders and the fusion 
of A. with their national goddess. Her 
prin. festival at Athens was the Pana- 
thenaoa in the Aug. of every fourth year; 
and her temple the Parthenon, the most 
celebrated in the world. The Romans 
identified A. with their goddess Minerva. 

Athenaeum: 1. In general a place or 
temple sacred to Athena. The name was 
especially given to a literary and scientific 
school founded by Hadrian at Romo 
c. AD 133. 

2. A similar institution founded at Rome 
by Hadrian in 135, chiefly for instructional 
courses in law, rhetoric, and philosophy. 
Afterwards known as the Schola Komana, 
it lasted into the 6tb cent. ad. The name 
thus came to bo applied through the ages 
to various academies and learned societies. 

‘Athenaeum,* literary weekly jour, 
started by James Silk Buckingham in 
1828. Two years later it passed to the 
sole control of Charles Wentworth Dilke, 
who in 1831 successfully reduced the price 
from 8d. to 4</. Hogg the Ettrick 
Shepherd, Leigh Hunt, and Wm Rosooe 
wore among the contributors. Dilke 
also tried to revolutionise journalistic 
principles, asking no favour of any pub¬ 
lisher and refusing to allow his criti¬ 
cisms to be biased. He resigned the 
editorship in 1846. The A. was ‘the 
first literary paper to make honesty its 
aim.* After nearly a century of existence 
it was incorporated in the weekly Nation 
(1921), later called the Nation and A. 
The paper was amalgamated in 1931 with 
the New Statesman (q.v.). 

Athenaeum Club, famous Institution in 
Pall Mall, founded in 1824 'for the 
association of individuals known for tlieir 
literary or scientific attainments, artists 
of eminence in any class of the Fine Arts, 
noblemen and gentlemen distinguished 
as liberal patrons of Science, Literature, 
and the Arts.’ Membership is attained 
by the vote of the committee. The club 
consists of 1750 members, who pay a 
yearly subscription of 21 guineas, with an 
entrance fee of 40 guineas. Attached to 
the club is a fine library. See Club. 

Athenaeus, Gk writer, probably con¬ 
temporary with Archimedes. A work by 
him on engines of war {Peri j\HchanlmaWn) 
is extant, and printed in the collection of 
Th^venot. This work is aiidressed to M. 
Marcellus, supposed to be the conqueror 
of Syracuse. 

Athenaeus (fl. ad 200), (Ik wTiter, b, 
at Naucratis in Egypt; studied at Alex¬ 
andria and Rome. He wrote a inlscollany 
cuilled the Banquet of Sophists in the form 
of conversations of learned guests at a 
prolonged feast. The book is full of 
valuable Information concerning Gk 
letters and science, and is one of the best 
sources for fragments of lost comedies, 
etc. Of the original 30 books only 15 and 
an abridgment have survived; these have 
been ed. with a trans. Ijy C. B. Gulick 
(1927). 

Athenaeus of Attalia, physician who fl. 
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in Home about the middle of the let cent* Cananites from Canaua near Tarsus In 


of our era, and estab. the Pneumatic 
school in medicine. A few fragments of 
his writings are preserved by Oribasius 
and Aetius, and allusions are made to his 
opinions in the writings of Galen. His 
theory, adopted by sev. other distin¬ 
guished physicians (e.g. Aretaeus), derived 
its name from the jmeuma, or spirit, a 
notion of which those physicians made 
frequent use in their explanation of life 
and disease. This pneuma formed an 
important principle in the physical 
science of the Stoic philosophers, from 
whom the Pneumastists seem to have 
derived it. The very scanty remains of 
the Pneumatic doctrine do not enable us 
to judge whether its spirit resembled the 
vital principle of some modern physio¬ 
logists; nor can w’o appreciate in wdiat 
manner the Pnciimatists conceived the 
(ilticacy of this spirit as connected with 
those principles which they admitted in 
common with other anct schools, the 
elementary qualities, heat and cold, which 
they called active principles, and dryness 
and moisture, which they tenned passive 
principles. 

Athenagoras, Gk Christian apologist, 
who ii. in the 2nd cent, ad, b. Athena, 
and taught thei*o and at Alexandria. 
Best known by his Leoatio pro Christianis, 
addressed to the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius. He also wrote a treatise on the 
reauIT€^ction of the body. Works traus. 
by Humphreys, 1714. 

Athenais, see Eudocia. 

Athenion, Sicilian slave-leader in the 
second Servile war, 102 BC. He assumed 
the title and state of a king, and told his 
followers that he was destined to reign 
over Sicily. He laid siege to Lllybaeum, 
but failed in his attempt. He then Joined 
Salvius, another slave-leader, who had 
assumed the name of Tryphon. The 
Senate sent Lucullus to subdue them, and 
although he was at first successful he was 
defetited when he laid siege to Trlocala. 
Tryphon d., and A. succeeded him, but 
was defeated and slain by the consul 
Manius Aquilius in 101 BC. Aquilius 
ended the war in 99 BC. 

Athenion (Ist cent. BC), son of a Peri¬ 
patetic philosopher of the same name, by 
an Egyptian slave. He was set free, 
opened a school in Athens, and ultimat/Cly 
became tyrant of that city. lie helped 
Mithridates in his wars against the 
Homans, and with Archelaus, the general 
of the King of Poiitiis, held Athens 
against Sulla, who afterwards put him to 
death. 

Athenodorus, Gk sculptor, who executed 
the statues of Apollo ami Zeus com- 
raemorating the battle of Aegospotami. 

Athenodorus, Hhodian sculptor of 1st 
cent. BO. Ho was one of the three who 
produced the famous ‘ Laoedon,’ the 
others being Hagesandros and Polydoriis. 

Athenodorus, of Tarsus, a Stoic philo¬ 
sopher surnamed Cordylion, was keeper 
of the library at Porgamum; afterwards 
removed to Homo, where he lived with 
M. Cato, at whoso house he d. c. 45 bc. 

Athenodorus, of Tarsus (74 bo-ad 7). 
also a Stoic philosopher, surnamed 
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Cilicia, the bp. of his father. Taught at 
ApoUonia in Epirus, where the young 
Octavius (later the Emperor Augustus) 
was one of his disciples. St Paul must 
have been acquainted with his teaching, 
to which we may perhaps attribute a 
number of striking resemblances between 
the Apostle and Seneca. 

Athenry, par. and mrkt tn of R^. of 
Ireland, in Galway co., 10 m. NW. of 
Loughrea. Friday is the market day. 
Pop. 1200. 

Athens, cap. of anct Attics and modern 
Greece, situated on the Attic plain, 44 m. 
from its harbour, Piraeus, on the gulf t>f 
Aegina. The plain Is surrounded by bills: 
Mt Hymettus lying to the E., Pentelicus 
to the NE., Parnes to the NW., and 
Aegalous to the W. and sloping SW. to the 
Saronic Gulf. It is crossed by sev. lower 
ridges, partly occupied by the city itself. 
The prreatest height of these, Mt Lyca- 
bettus, directly overhangs the city, within 
which are the rocky masses forming the 
Acropolis and Areopagus. The plain is 
watered by the Ilissus and Cephissus, both 
irregular mt streams. A. is approached 
on the W. by the ‘Sacred Way,* over the 
plain of Eleusis, and on the SW. from 
Piraeus, over what was formerly a swamp, 
and there arc railways to Piraeus, 
Laurium, and Corinth and a tram-line to 
Phaloron. This last was the first harbour 
of A., but, together %vith Munychia and 
Zoa, It was early replaced by Piraeus, now 
one of the chief ports of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. The city was connected with the 
ports by the famous ‘long walls.* 

The original site of the city was un¬ 
doubtedly the Acropolis, on the summit 
of which have been found traces of a 
prehistoric wall. Buildings soon ex¬ 
tended to the S. and W. of the hill, and 
this city, the foundation of which is 
ascribed to Theseus, was enclosed by a 
strong wall with 9 gates, portions of 
which still remain. There can also be 
traced the course of the great wall of 
Thomistocles, built immediately after the 
Persian wars, 479 bc, and the gate of 
Hadrian probably marks the limit of the 
extension to the E. made under the 
Emperor Hadrian. The modem city 
lies mainly to the N. and E. of the 
Acropolis, in the depression between it 
and Mt LycAbottus. But the increase 
in pop. during the present cent., owing 
to some extent to the arrival of refugees 
from Asia Minor, has led to the building 
of many suburbs, Mt Lycabettus being 
now almost surrounded by buildings. 
Approaching the Acropolis the streets 
become narrow and cobbled, and open 
drains run down the middle of some of 
them. A. has been almost entirely 
rebuilt since it became the cap. of the 
new kingdom of Greece on the withdrawal 
of the Turkish garrison in 1834, and is 
now a regular and attractive city, 
extending in the form of a semicircle, 
and divided into 6 dists. It is c/onnccted 
with the older part by the 2 main 
thoroughfares of Hermes Street and 
Aeolus Street, intersecting at Constitu¬ 
tion Square the site of the royal palace. 


T 
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lg3|-8. Omonlft natela (Pluce of Har- Pny*. also Boar the A^polte. Just out- 
raoQy) is ^he btisiness deotro. but It belies side the city to the 8E. ^ the ruins of 
Its hat^t for it ts the noisiest spot In the the temple of Olympian Zeus, beerun by 
city. The square is surrounded by caf^ Piaistratus, and completed by Anttochus 
which usually remain open all night. Here, I^iphanes and under the Emperor 
too, is the entrance to the underground Hadrian. The Stadium, on the banks of 
station, and 7 streets run Into the square, the Illssus, was built by Lycurgus, 330 
Numerous wide boulevards, the most bo, rebuilt by Herodus Atticus, ad 140, 
important of which are Kraeus Street, and after being largely destroyed in the 
Athens Street, Stadium Street, and Univ. Middle Ages was restored in 1905. 
Street, radiate from the central Place de Thanks to the archaeological societies 
la Concorde, and contain fine gov. and which have made A. their H.Q., the 
univ. buildings, and the offices of the many Acropolis has been entirely cleared of 
archaeological and other societies for Turkish and medieval remains, and 
which A. Is famous. There are 2 nnivs. many of the anct buildings have been 
at A., the National and the Capodistria. restored as nearly as possible to their 
It is the see of a metropolitan, and former state. The Agora has been 

S assesses an ugly cathedral built in 1855. i completclv excavated by the Anier. 
efore the capture of A. by the Turks, I School of Classical Studies. 
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the Parthenon was the cathedral. The 
Theseum and Erechtheum were also con¬ 
verted into churches in the Middle Ages. 

The antiquities of A. are probably un¬ 
equalled in the world. The most famous 
is the Parthenon, dating from the recon¬ 
struction of A. after the Persian wars. It 
is built of white marble, 228 ft long and 
100 ft wide, ornamented by Pheidias, 
and surrounded by 46 Doric columns. 
Even in its ruins it is the most perfect 
specimen of Gk architecture extant. 
To the N. of the Parthenon is the Erech¬ 
theum, which contained the statue and 
sacred olive of Athena, and had a wonder¬ 
ful portico of Carj’atidos. At the W. 
end of the Acropolis, lust above the 
great gateway (the Propylaea), stands the 
temple of Athena Nike, or Ajiteros Nike 
(Wingless Victory). At the foot of the 
hill to the N. is the so-called Theseum, 
actually a temple of Hephaestus, dating 
from the time of Pericles, and in excellent 
preservation, and to the S. the temple 
of Dionysus and the Odeon of Herodes 
Atticus. The Areopagus, or Mars’s Hill, 
was the meeting-place of the great 
council of that name, and popular meet¬ 
ings were held on the mound of the 


The early hist, of A. Is very obscure. 
It seems to have been originally one of 
numerous petty states, but early emerges 
as the cap. of Attica, traditionally imited 
under Theseus. The earliest form of 
gov. was a monarchy, but the powers 
of the king were gradually limited bv 
the nobles (Eupatridae), and the rule of 
archons (q.v.) represents a period of 
‘aristocracy.’ The cithsens seem to have 
been divided into 4 tribes, each consist¬ 
ing of 3 brotherhoods. The growth of 
the democracy was gradual, being assisted 
by the legislation of Draco, 621 bo, 
Solon, 592 BC, and CleistheneH, c. 500 BC. 
A. took a leading part in repelling the 
Persian invasion of 490 bc, and in the 
flnaldefeat of Xerxes, 480-479 bo, and after 
this, by the cstab. of the Delian 1 league, 
became mistress of the whole of the Gk 
states. The golden age of Athenian 
power and culture, 480-430 bc, which 
reached its highest point under l^oriclea, 
witnessed the production of its finest 
buildings, its most perfect sculpture, by 
Pheidias, and the poetic dmma of 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. It» 
prosperity began to decline ftom the end 
of the Pcloi)onuosian war, 403 bc, when. 
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Sparta became the premier state of 
Greece, and mifPered etUl further by the 
victories of Macedonia, culminating in 
the battle of Chaeronea, 338. Its intel¬ 
lectual supremacy, however, long out¬ 
lived its temporal power. In 146 bc 
A., together with the rest of Greece, 
became part of the Rom. Empire. Under 
Rom. rule it fl., and became a great 
educational centre, declining, however, 
with the spread of Christianity. At the 
fall of the empire it passed under Byzan¬ 
tine rule, and early in the 13th cent, 
became the seat of a Frankish duchy. 
Jn the mid 15th cent. A. was captured by 
the Turks, and practically disappeared 
from European hist, for cents. Except 
for a brief period of Venetian lule, 1687- 
1690, it remained in the hands of the 
Turks till its c^ipture by the Gk patriotic 
party in 1822. It was retaken by the 
Turks, 1826-7, but became cap. of the 
new kingdom in 1834. A. has become a 
centre of archaeological research, the 
chief institutions being the Fr. School 
of Archaeology, 184G; the Ger. Imperial 
Archaeological Institute, 1874; the Ainer. 
School of Classic^il Studies, 1882; and the 
Brit. School of Archsoology, 1883. The 
pop. of aiict A. in its time of greatest 
prosperity was about 300,000; in the 
16th cent, it is said to have fallen to 
12,000. In 1955 it was about 565,000 
(est.). Public works of imnort-ance in¬ 
clude the A.-I'iraeus electric light and 
power scheme and the A.-Piraeus water 
supply scheme. As to the former, the 
Gk Gov. concluded a contnict in 1925 
with an Anglo-Hellenic group for opera¬ 
tion of power by various transi)ort 
services in the A.-Piraeus dist. The 
question of an adequate water supply for 
A. had been <liseussed for some 40 years, 
wlien, ill 1926, tlie Gk Gov. decided in 
favour of a selieme for a dam noiir 
Marathon to hold iii) the waters of the 
Charadros and Varaava R.s; and eventu¬ 
ally a contract was given to an Amor, 
company, the Ulen Water Co. The dam 
is nearly 300 yds long and the reservoir 
holds over 40 million cub. ft of water. A 
tunnel over 13 iii. long leads tlio fiupi)ly as 
far as Chelldonon, where the dam station 
is estab. In tlie sphere of education, the 
A. AcAdeiny wtw inaugurated in 1926; the 
statutes of the Academy provide for 
instruction in letters and fine arts, moral 
and political sciences, and positive 
sciences. Recently the A.-Piraeus electric 
railways, which have now been extended 
to Perama, were taken over by the 
Hellenic Electric Railway Co. Some 
quarters of A. became considerably ex¬ 
tended after 1922 owing to tlio large immi¬ 
gration of refugees from Asia Minor 
following the Gk debacle In tlie war 
against Turkey, 1921-2. The quarter 
especially affected was Patesia. In the 
Second World War the Germans entered 
A. on 27 April 1941. Brit, forces entered 
the city on 14 Oct. 3 944. On 5 Dec. 
fighting began in A. between E.L.A.S. 
troops and Brit, and Gk regulars and the 
city was not out of danger for 3 weeks. 
On 25 Dec. Mr Churchill and Mr Eden 
arrived for political discussions and 5 


dayf later the Ardhldebop of A* bemU3^ 
regeat of Greece. There was little 
further flghtlxig in A. itself. Super¬ 
ficially thwe is now little trace of war 
damage, but A. still includes appaUisig 
slums. 

See B. Abbott, Pericles and the Oolden 
Age of Athens, 1891; Sir J. G. Frazer, 
PatLsanias (trans.), 1898; E. A. Gardner, 
Ancient Athens, 1902; C. H. WeUor, The 
Monuments of Athens, 1913; W. S, Davis, 
A Day in Old Athens, 1914; T. G. Tucker, 
Life in Ancient Athens, 1930; W. Judeich, 
Topographic von Athen, 1931; R. J. 
Bonner, Aspects of Athenian Democracy, 
1933; and bibliography for Acropolis. 

Athens: 1. Cap of Clarke co., Georgia, 
U.S.A., 60 in. ENE. of Atlanta. It is 
the seat of the univ. of Georgia, and an 
important cott-ou market and mann- 
facturing centre (textiles, tyre fabric, 
fertiliser, cotton-seed oil, metal and wood 
products, canned foods. Pop. 28,180. 

2. City of A. CO., Ohio, U.S.A., on 
Hocking R., 40 m. W. of Marietta. It is 
the seat of Ohio Univ. and the site of a 
state hospital for the insane. Pop. 
11,700. 

Atherfleld Clay, stratigraphical name of 
beds of clay forming the base of the Lower 
Greensand, of Lower Cretaceous age. 
Exposed in the Weald, Dorset, and the Is. 
of Wight. Named after Atherfleld in the 
Is. of Wight. Average thickness is 60 ft. 

Atherstone, Edwin (1788-1872), poet, 
b. Nottingham. His works were planned 
on an Imposing scale, his chief poem, The 
Fall of Nineveh, consisting of 30 books, 
and appearing by instalments from 1828 to 
1868. He also wrote 2 novels. 

Atherstone, tn of Warwickshire, Eng¬ 
land, 7 in. SE. of Tamworth. The prin. 
industry is hat-making. Close by are tlie 
ruins of the Cistercian abbey of Merevale, 
founded 1149. The tn stands on the 
Rom. Watling Street, equidistant from 
London, Liverpool, and Lincoln. Pop. 
5824. 

Atherton, Charles Gordon (1804-53), 
Amcr. politician, b. Amherst, New Hamp¬ 
shire; graduated at H arv ard, 1822. After 
serving in the state legislature and as 
speaker of tlie Lower House, ho was 
elected to Congress, 1836. In 1838 he 
introduced the famous resolution, ‘That 
all petitions relating to slavery, or its 
aJiolition, bo laid on the table without 
debate,’ which w'os passed by 120 to 78. 
He was oleotod to tho Senate in 1843 
and in 1852. 

Atherton, Gertrude Franklin (1857- 
1948), novelist, b. San Francisco. Her 
maiden name w’as Hunt, and she was a 
great-grandniece of Benjamin Franklin 
(q.v.). In 1876 slie married George H. B. 
A., and on his death 4 years later she 
started a w'riting career. She lived for 
7 years in England and for 6 in Munich, 
and was made a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour. Among her best-known novels 
are The Conqueror, 1902, Hezdnov, 1906, 
Tower of Ivory, 1910, Black Oxen, 1923, 
The Immortal Marriage, 1927, and Dido, 
Queen of Hearts, 1929. Adventures of a 
Novelist, 1932, is autobiographical. 

Atherton, tn of Lancs, England, 13 m. 
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NW. of Manchester. Contains large 
cotton spinning factories, iron foundries, 
and collieries. There wore formerly many 
ailk-weaying mills. The nonconformist 
chapel is famous for its minister, ‘ General' 
.lames Wood, who raised a troop against 
the Pretender, 1715. Pop. 20,000. 

Athesis, see Adige. 

Athi River, see Sabaki. 

Athias, Joseph ben Abraham, Jewish 
printer at Amsterdam, who d. in 1700. 
With the help of the most distinguished 
scholars at Amsterdam, ho compared the 
old eds. and MSS. of the Heb. Bible, and 
pub. a new ed. in 1061, the summaries 
and preface of which were written by 
Jan Lcusden. A second od. was pub. 
in 1667, with many corrections. 

Athletics in the form of public games 
date from the earliest civilisations. The 
anct Greeks hold 4 great festivals at which 
athletic contests were prominent. (1) 
The Olympic Games, hold every fourth 
year, were of unknown antiquity, but 
were reckoned in much later times to date 
from 770 bc. The most important con¬ 
tests were the foot-race, a wrestling match, 
the pentathlon (leaping, running, throwing 
the discus, throwing the spear, and 
wrestling), boxing, and tho chariot race. 
The festival was abolished by Theodosius 
in AD 394. (2) The Pythian Games took 

place at Delphi, first at 8-yearly intervals 
and afterwards at the end of every fourth 
year. They dated from before the 6th 
cent. BC. (3) The Nemean Games, at 
Nemea in Argolis, were biennial, dating 
from 616 bc. Finally, (4) tho Isthmian 
Games, hold near Corinth In the first and 
third year of each Olympiad, began not 
later than the early 6th cent, bo, and 
perhaps earlier. The first and third of 
these festivals were in honour of Zeus, the 
second and fourth in honour of Apollo and 
Poseidon respectively. 

The Romans, a coarser and more cosmo¬ 
politan people, found their chief pleasure 
ill those disgusting spectacles of the 
amphitheatre which cannot be described 
tis A. Athletic contests, however, took 
place at the following festivals: (1) Ludi 
Magni. of early republican origin; (2) 
Lvdi Apollinares, instituted in 212 and 
subsequently ann.; (3) Ludi Megalenses 
(in honour of Cybele), first held in 204 
and aim. from 191 bc; (4) Ludi Saccidares 
at the beginning of each sacculum, which 
was interpreted variously as 100 or 110 
years; and (5) Lnidi August ales {see 
Augustales), instituted in 11 bc. 

Public games in tho Middle Ages took 
the form of tournaments (q.v.), but 
archery and wrestling were tho sport of 
the people, os the lists wore the pastime 
of the nobility. Henry VIII, however, 
did not disdain to excel at hammer- 
throwing or ‘casting the barre,' but under 
Edward III weight-putting was for¬ 
bidden as interfering with archery. Later 
under Charles II professional races for 
wagers began to be popular, and this 
aroused amateur enthusiasm, loading to 
the renaissance of amateur A. in the 19th 
cent. Ill 1850 a movement was started 
to organise sports meetings at the 
colleges of the univs. of Oxford and 


Cambridge. As a result of this the first 
inter-uniV. contest took plaoe in 1864, each 
side winning 4 of the 8 events. Meanwhile 
the London Athletic Club and others had 
been formed, and finally in 1880 tho need 
for a central authority gave rise to the 
Amateur Athletic Association. Since 
then the A.A.A. has organised a yearly 
championship, now held in London. 

As regards modem A., we must confine 
ourselves imder this head to tho track and 
field sports. Cricket, football, etc., will 
be found dealt with undcir their various 
heads. Modern A. may bo said to have 
begun with tho revival of the Olympic 
Games (q.v.), celebrated at Athens in 
1890 as the result of the activities and 
enthusiasm of tlio Baron Pierre de Cou- 
bertin. One ideal of his was to promote 
through sport an international good 
feeling, but. the First World War having 
interrupted the quadrennial succession of 
tho games, it was only in tho ninth 
Olympiad of 1928 that Coubortin's idea 
had begun to be realised. I’hls aim 
was subordinated in tho eleventh Olym¬ 
piad at Berlin in 1936 to tho propaganda 
of National Socialism; but a welcome 
return tG tho tnie spirit of tho games 
was a feature of the 1948 Olympiad at 
London (the first to bo held in Great 
Britain since 1908) when public Interest 
and enthusiasm brought one and a half 
million spectators. 

The eighth Olympiad at Paris in 1924 
was remarkable for tho performances of 
Paavo Nurmi, tho groat Finnish runner. 
He won 4 titles during these Olympic 
Games. In the course of his <iareer Nurmi 
set up world records for every distance 
from 1500 metres to one hr, yet none 
stands to-day. 

It was not until the Olympic Games 
wore held in Nurmi’s native city of 
Helsinki in 1952 that another great dis¬ 
tance runner, Emil Zatopek, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, emerged. He won the 5000, 
10,000 metres, and marathon In the space 
of 8 days. Four years later in Melbourne 
V, P. Kuts, U.S.S.R., won the 5000 and 
10,000 metres, but did not run iu the 
marathon. 

America has produced tho majority of 
tho world’s great athletes and their most 
famous Olympian Is Jesse Owens, who won 
gold medals in tho 300, 200 metres, long 
jump, and 4x100 metres relay at Berlin 
In 1930. His long-jump performance of 
26 ft 8i in. in 1935 has stood as a world 
record longer tlian any other in track and 
field. The creation of new world records 
is a great stimulant in A. and there is no 
sign of a barrier being reached, although 
they naturally become more dlllicult over 
shorter distaiK^es. 

S. Iharoa, Hungary, cstab, new times 
at 5 distances between 1500 and 10,000 
metres in 1955 and 1956, yet many of 
these were broken within months of being 
set up. 

A. is divided into track and field events 
and it is easier to deal with them separ¬ 
ately. 

2'rack events. World records are in 
metros and yds. Here are the metrl(i 
times first: 100 metres: 10T sec., W, F. 
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Williams, L. Kinfc, I. Murcliinson (all 
IT.S.A.)* 1956; 200 metres: 20 sec., D. 
Sime (U.S.A.), 1956; 400 metres: 45*2 sec., 

L. W. Jones (U.S.A.), 1956; 800 metres: 

1 min. 45*7 sec., K. Moens (Belgium), 
1955; 1000 metres: 2 min. 19*0 sec.. 1. 
Rozsavolgyl (Hungary), A. Boysen (Nor¬ 
way), 1955; 1500 metres: 3 min. 40-6 sec., 

I. Rozsavolgyi, 1956; 2000 metros: 5 min. 

0-2 sec., I. Roz8avolg:Ht 1955; 3000 metros: 

7 min. 52*8 sec., D. A. G. Pirio (Great 
Britain), 1956; 5000 metres: 13 min. 
36-8 80C., 1). A. G. Pirle, 1956; 10,000 
metres; 28 min. 30-4 sec., V. P. Kuts 
(U.8.8.11.), 1956; 20,000 metres: 59 min. 
51-8 sec., K. Zatopok (Czechoslovakia), 
1951; 25,000 metres: 1 hr 16min. 36*4 sec., 

K. Zatopok, 1955; 30,000 metres: 1 hr 
35 min. 3-6 boo., A. Viskari (Finland), 
1956; 3000 metres steenlechase: 8 min. 
35-4 ROC., S. Rozsnyoi (Hungary), 1956; 
100 yds: 9-3 sec., Al. E. Patton (U.S.A.), 
1948, 11. 1). Hogan (Australia), 1954, J. J. 
(xolliday, 1955; L. King, D. Sime (both 
XT.S.A.), 1956; 220 yds: 20 sec., D. Sime, 
1956; 440 yds: 45-8 sec., J. G. Lea(U.S.A.), 
1956; 880 yds: 1 min. 47-5 sec., L. V. 
Spurrier (U.S.A.), 1055; 1 m.: 3 min. 
57-2 sec., D. Ibbotson (Great Britain), 
1957; 2 m.: 8 min. 33*4 sec., S. lharos 
(Hungary), 1955; 3 m.; 13 min. 14-2 sec., 

S. lharos, 1955; 6 m.: 27 min. 43-8 see., S. 
lharos, 1956; 10 m.: 48 min. 12 sec., K. 
Zatopok (Czechoslovakia), 1951; 15 m.: 

1 hr 14 min. 10 sec., K. Zatopek, 1955; 

1 hr: 12 lu. 810 yds (20,052 metres), E. 
Zatopek, 1951, 

The mile has always been the Blue 
Riband race in A. As the world record 
crept down to near 4 min. the puhiicity 
vvhicli attended every mile event where 
top-ein.ss performers competed was tre¬ 
mendous. Tills feat was often described 
as the Everest of A. Roger Bannister 
(q.v.) was the first man to break tlie 
barrier at Oxford on 6 Alay 1954, clocking 

3 min. 59-4 see. In loss than 3 years 9 
other men beat 4 min. for the mile, so 
proving once again that every record is 
only made to bo broken. 

W. G. George, the famous Brit, runner 
of the last cent., was croditod with the first 
accepted mile record when ho ran the 
distance In 4 min. 18-4 sec. (1884). This 
stood until T. P. Connell (U.8.A.) covered 
the distance in 4 min. 17-8 sec. The 
gradual succession of records since then is 
shown in the following list (Avhich is not 
exhaustive, because the previous record 
may have been beaten more than once in 
any given year): F. E. Bacon (Great 
Britain), 4 min. 17 sec. (1895); T. P. 
Gonnefr (U.S.A.), 4 rain. 15-6 soc. (1895); 

J. P. Jones (U.S.A.), 4 min. 15 4 see. 
(1911); J. P. Jones, 4 min. 14*4 sec. (1913); 

N. S. Taber (U.S.A.), 4 min. 12-6 sec. 
(1915); P. Nurmi (Finland), 4 min. 10-4 
sec. (1923); J. Ladoumegue (France), 

4 rain. 9 2 sec. (1931); J. E. Lovelock 
(New Zealand), 4 min. 7*6 sec. (1933); 

G. Cunningham (U.S.A.), 4 min. 6*8 sec. 
(1934); S. G. Woodorson (Great Britain), 

4 min. 6*4 soc. (1937): O. liaegg (Sweden), 

4 min. 4-6 sec. (1942); A. Anderssou 
(Sweden), 4 min. 2*6 soo. (1943): A. 
Andersaon, 4 min. 1*6 sec. (1944); G. 
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Haegg, 4 min. 1*4 sec, (1945); R. G. 
Bannister (Great Britain), 3 min. 59-4 soc. 
(1954); J. Landy (Australia), 3 min. 58 sec. 
(1954); D. Ibbotson (Great Britain), 3 
min. 67-2 soo. (1957). 

Landy bos broken the 4-min. mile 6 
times and Bannister twice. Others who 
have achieved a time under the magic 4 
min. Include C. J. Chataway, B. S. Hew- 
son, D. Ibbotson (Great Britain); I. Roz¬ 
savolgyl, L. Taborl (Hungary); R. 
Delaney (Ireland); G. Nielsen (Denmark); 
J. Bailey (Australia). 

Brit, running records (l.e. records made 
in Great Britain by athletes of any 
nationality): 100 yds: 9*6 sec., D. Conweil 
(IJ.S.A.), E. McDonald Bailey (Trinidad), 
1947; L. Remigino (U.S.A.), 1954; 220 
yds: 20*9 sec., H. H. MoKcnley (Jamaica), 
1952; 440 yds: 46*8 see., V. G. Rhoden 
(.iamaica), 1952; 880 yds: 1 min. 48*6 sec., 

B. S. Hewson (Great Britain), 1955; 1 m.: 
3 rain. 59 sec., L. Tabori (Hungary), 1955; 
2 m.: 8 min. 33*4 sec., S. lharos (Hungary), 
1955; 3 m.: 13 min. 23*2 sec., C. J. Chata¬ 
way (Great Britain), 1955; 6 m.: 28 min. 
13*6 sec., K. L. Norris (Great Britain). 
1956; 10 m.: 49 min. 53*2 sec., F. Norris 
(Great Britain), 1956; 15 m.; 1 hr 17 min. 
25 sec., J. C. Heywood (Great Britain), 
1956; 1 hr: 12 m. 69 yds, F. Norris (Groat 
Britain). 1956. 

Hurdlina. The U.S.A. again proved 
their domination of the hurdling events by 
placing the first 3 men in both the 110 
metres and 400 metres events at the Mel¬ 
bourne 1956 Olympic Games. Earlier in 
that year 2 Americans, G. A. Davis and 
S. E. Southern, became the flr.st. men in 
hist, to break 60 sec. for the 400 metres 
event. This ended a short reign of 
sxipremacy enjoyed by Russian athletes 
in an event often described as the ‘man 
killerof the track. World records: 
110 metros and 120 yds (3 ft 6 in.): 
13*4 sec., J. W. Davies (U.S.A.), 1956; 
200 metres and 220 yds (2 ft 6 in.): 22*2 
sec., D. W. Sime (U.S.A.). 1950; 400 
metres (3 ft): 49*5 sec., G. A. Davis 
(U.S.A.). 1956; 440 yds (3 ft): 51*3 sec., 
y. Lltuyov (U.S.S.R.), 1954. Brit, 

hurdling records (all comers): 120 yds: 
13*9 sec., W. F. Porter (1948), H. Dillard 
(1952) (both U.S.A.); 220 yds (bend): 
23*7 sec., P. A. L. Vine (Great Britain), 
1955; (straight course): 23*3 sec., P. B. 
Hildreth (Great Britain), 1955; 440 yds: 
51*3 sec., Y. Lituyev (U.S.S.R.), 1954. 
See also Olympic Ga&ies and Running 
AND Hurdling. 

Field Events. Track racing will alw^ays 
be the most popular section of A. with 
spectators but field events are rapidly 
gaining their own audience. This is 
psG’tly duo to the bettor technique of 
many athletes, which has brought about 
spectacular improvements, and to the 
better planning of stadiums. Already 
the 15-ft pole vault, 7-ft high Jump, and 
200-ft hammer throw have been achieved. 
World records: high jump: 7 ft Oi in., 

C. E. Dumas (U.S.A.), 1956; pole vault: 
15 ft 7i in., O. A. Warmordam (U.S.A.), 
1942; long jump: 26 ft 8i in., J. C. Owens 
(U.S.A.), 1936; hop, step, jump: 54 ft 4 in., 
A. F. da Silva (Brazil), 1955; shot putt 
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(16 lb.): 63 tt 2 in., W. P. O’Brien (U.S.A.), 
1956; disoiis throw (4^ lb. brass plate); 
194 ft 6 in.. F. E. Gordlen (U.S.A.), 1953; 
hammer throw (16 lb. chained ball): 
224 ft lOi in., H. V. Connolly (U.S.A.). 
1056; javelin throw: 281 ft 2| in., E. 
Daniolsen (Norway), 1956; decathlon (ten 
events in two da^'s): 7985 poiiita, R. 
Johnson (U.S.A.), 1955. 

In 1912, 1920, and 1928 cross-country 
racing was included in the Olympic Games, 
hut thereafter was omitted as unsuitable 
for a summer programme. 

Walking has always been a controversial 
event owing to the number of disqualifica¬ 
tions in international tournaments. This 
is the reason why the 10,000 metres track 
event is no longer included in the Obunpio 
Games. Instead both walking races—» 
20,000 and 50,000 metres—are on the 
road. The most successful world walker 
in recent years is V. Hardmo (Sweden). 
G. E. Lamer has held the Brit, record for 
2 m. (13 min. 11-4 sec.) since 1904. 

The tug-of-war is still a popular event 
at the A.A.A. championships but is seldom 
performed outside Britain. 

Paper-chases were the origin of cross- 
cmintry running (q.v.), but are nowadays 
rather falling out of favour except with 
schoolboys. Cross-country races have 
increased in popularity with athletes 
realising all-the-yeai‘-round competition is 
essential. The sport is governed by the 
National Cross-country Union and the 
season lasts from Sept, to Mar. See also 
Cadkk; Discus; Hammer; Olympic 
Games; Purrixo the Weight. 

Women^s Events. The ninth Olympiad 
at Amsterdam will be remeinbereil as the 
first to include events for women athletes. 
They Included the 100, 800 metres, 4 x 100 
metres relay, high jumx), and the discus. 
Since then the 800 inetres has been elimin¬ 
ated, but the 200 metres, long jump, 80- 
niotre hurdles, shot putt, and javelin have 
been added. Women now play an im¬ 
portant role in the games. They have 
produced a number of great athletes 
through the years. The most famous is 
Fanny Blankcrs-Koen, ‘the flying Dutch¬ 
woman,* who won the 100, 200 metres, 
81) metres hurdles, and was a member of 
Holland’s victorious relay team at London 
in 1948. Her 2 Olympic sprint titles were 
won by the Australian Marjorie Jackson- 
Nelson at Helsinki in 1952. Four years 
later another Australian girl, Betty Cuth- 
hort, aged 18, won the 100 and 200 metres. 
Record breaking is as mucli a feature with 
the women as with men. Women’s world 
records are as follows: 60 metros: 7-3 sec., 
S. Walasiewiczowna (Poland), 1933; 100 
metres: 11-3 sec., S. Delahunty-Strick- 
land (Australia), 1955; 200 metres: 

23-2 sec., B. Cuthbert (Australia), 1956; 
800 metres; 2 min. 6-6 sec., N. Otkalenko 
(U.S.S.R.), 1954; 100 yds: 10-4 sec., M. 
Jackson-Nelson (Australia), 1952; 220 
yds: 23-6 sec., M. Itkina (U.S.S.R.), 1956; 
880 yds: 2 min. 6*6 see., N. Otkalenko 
(U.S.S.R.), 19.56; high jump: 5 ft 91 in., 

M. McDaniel (U.S.A.), 1956; long jump: 
20 ft 10 in., E. Krzoslnska (Poland), 1956; 

N. Dvalishvlli (U.S.S.R.), 19.56; shot putt: 
54 ft 111 in., G. Zybina (U.S.S.R.), 1956; 


discus throw: 187 ft 1| in., N. Dumbadze 
(U.S.S.R.), 1952; javelin throw: 182 ft 
0 in., N. Konyayeva (U.S.S.R.), 19.54. 

France gave the lead to women’s A. 
when the Federation Sportive Feminine 
Internationale was formed in 1921. A 
year later the Women’s Amateur Athletic 
Association was founded. Under the 
auspices of the F.S.F.I. the first women’s 
world championships were held in Paris 
in 1924. In those early days women taking 
pai't in A. were severely criticised in some 
quarters. 

See II. M. and A. Abrahams, Training 
for Jlfhleies, 1928; D. G. A. Lowe, Track 
and Field Athletics, 1947; F. A. M. Web¬ 
ster, Great Moments in Athletics, 1947, 
and Athletics: Teaching and Training, 
1948; Franz Stampfl, On Running, 1955; 
members of the Achilles Club, Athletics, 
1955. 

Aihlone, Alexander Augustus Frederick 
William Alfred George Cambridge, 1st Earl 
of (1874-1957), administrator, b. Kensing¬ 
ton Palace, third son of the Duke of Took. 
Queen Mary, wife of George V, was his 
sister. He married Princess Alice, 
daughter of Prince Leopold, youngest son 
of Queen Victoria. After ptissiug out at 
Sandhurst, ho wiis commissioned to a 
Hussar regiment, the Koyal Horse 
Guards, and the 2nd Life Guards, ami 
served with distinction in Matabeleland 
in 1896 and in the S. African war, 1898- 
1900. Appointed Govornor-Gonoral of 
the Union of S. Africa from 1925 till 1931. 
Governor-General of Canada, 1940-6. 

Athlone, Godart Ginkell, Earl of, Dutch 
general (1630-1703), accompanied Prince 
of Orange to England, 1688; fought in 
battle of Boyne, 1690, and was made 
Commander-in-chief in Ireland, 1691, 
when ho took A. and defeated the Irish. 
Heceivod his title, 1692. Commanded 
Dutch in Flanders, 1695-6, and Dutch 
troops under Marlborough, 1702. 

Athlone, tn of co. Westmeath, Rep. of 
Ireland, on tho R. Shannon, an importiint 
road, rail, and canal junction, the V.ap. of 
the midlands.' Since Brian Boru’s host¬ 
ing there In 1001, A. has been the scene of 
constant struggles for possession. Tlio 
castle, founded in John’s reign, was 
besieged by William HI in 1688, and 
finally taken by Gen. Glnkel In 1691. 
Tho modern Shannon bridge, replacing the 
old bridge which was tho scene of Sergeant 
Custume’fl heroic defence, is fine bow¬ 
string and lattice iron work; the 3 prin. 
churches arc St Mary’s, St Anthrmy’s 
(Friinciscan), and SS. Peter and Ihiul’s, 
and tho schools of the Sisters of Mercy 
and tho Marist Brothers are supplemented 
by a modern technical college. A. to-day 
is a progressive modern tn, prin. industries 
being cotton and woollen goods, and tiiere 
are military barracks. I^op, 9015. 

Atholl, Forest of, diat. in the N. of Perth¬ 
shire, Scotland, on tho S. slopes of tlio 
Grampians. 1 ts chief tns are Blair AthoU, 
Pitlochry, and Durikeld; its lakes, Locii 
Rannocli and Loch Tummel, are famous 
for their beauty. 

Atholstan, Sir Hugh Graham, Ist Baron, 

of Atholstan, Quebec (1848-1938), Cana¬ 
dian newspaper owner, founder and 
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preeident of the Montreal Evening Star, 
He was knighted In 1908 for his public 
services, and was most zealous in con¬ 
nection with the dispatch of the Canadian 
contingent in the Boer War. Canadian 
delegate to the Imperial Conference in 
1909. Raised to the peerage os a baron 
of the U.K. in 1917, and took liis seat in 
the House of Lords, 1920. 

Athos, mt of Greece, at the extremity 
of the most E. of the 3 tongues of the 
Chaloidice Peninsula, on the Aegean Sea. 
It is 6G70 ft high. The name is also 
applied to the w’hole tongue of land, 
which is oonnccted with the mainland 
by an isthmus just over a in. broad. 
The peninsula is about 30 m. long and 
3-6 m. wide. There are still traces of a 
canal cut through the isthmus by Xerxes 
to avoid the dangerous promontory. 
Since the Middle Ages Mt A. has been the 
seat of an autonomous monastic com¬ 
munity, and a centre of theological 
learning; the remains of magniflcent 
libraries exist. There are now 20 Ortho¬ 
dox montisteries and numerous chapels 
and hemutagee on the peninsula* with a 
pop. of about 4000 monks. See R. M. 
Hawkina, The Monks of Athos, 1936. 

Ailiy* tn of CO. Kildare, Rep. of liieland. 
at the Junction of tlie R. Barrow and the 
Grand Canal* 40 m. SW. of Dublin. It 
was the site of a great Irish tribal battle 
in the 3rd cent. The tn grew up round the 
monasteries of the Crutohed and Domini¬ 
can Mara; it was plundered by the Soots 
after the battle of Ardscull (1315). There 
are manufs. of bricks and tiles, asbestos 
comaat, and hardboard. Pop. 3800. 

Athyrium, genus of ferns, family Poly- 
podioceae, about 200 species, including A, 
filix-femina, the cosmopolitan Lady Fern. 

Atikokan, tn of Ontario, Canada, 90 m. 
W. of Port Arthur, with large iron ore 
development. Pop. 4577. 

Atitlan: 1. Lake of SololA dept, Guate¬ 
mala, Central America. It is c. 4500 ft 
above sea level, 16 m. long and llj m. 
wide, with a circumference of 64 m., sur¬ 
rounded by mts, very deep, and with no 
visible outlet. It has been called ‘more 
l)oautiful than Lake Como.’ There is u 
tn A., or Santiago A., on the S. shore of 
the lake (pop. 7200), and other Tillages of 
tourist interest. 

2. Nearby volcano of same name; 
11,500 ft. 

Atiu, one of the S. Cook Is. 

Atjeh, see Achtn. 

Atkins, Tommy, see Tommy Atkins. 

Atkinson, Sir Harry (1831-92), poli¬ 
tician, b. Cheshire. He went to New 
Zealand in 1855 and soon distinguished 
himself. He became captain in the 
Waitara war, 1860-4, and minister of 
defence in the Cabinet of Sir Frederick 
Aloysius Weld, 1864-5. Ho was 3 times 
prime minister of New Zealand, and 
4 times colonial treasurer, thanks to his 
insatiable capacity for work and great 
ower of concentration which more than 
alanced his lack of the arts that win 
easy popularity. 

Atkinson, John (1835-97), Amor. Metho¬ 
dist Episcopal preacher, b, Deerfield, 
New York. He wrote the well-known 


hymn * We Shall Meet Beyond the River,’ 
and historical works on Methodism. 

Atkyns, Richard (1615-77), typographi¬ 
cal writer. Famous for T/te Origin and 
Growth of Printing, 1664, in which ho tried 
to estab. that printing was a Crown 
monopoly, and endeavoured to secure the 
office of patentee for himself. 

Atlanta, cap. city of Georgia, U.S.A., 
and CO. seat of Fulton co., in the NW. part 
of the state. It is the seat of Clark College, 
Morehouse College, part of Emory Uiiiv., 
Georgia Institute of Technology, Ogle¬ 
thorpe Univ., the Morris Brown College, 
Gammon Theological Seminary, the John 
Marshall Law School, the S. College of 
Pharmacy, A. Law School, the Woodrow 
Wilson College of Law, and A. div. of the 
Univ. of Georgia. While it has developed 
considerably as an important manu¬ 
facturing city, it is even more Important 
as the distributing centre for the S. 
Many of the great industries of the N. 
have depots here, and it is also a kind of 
insurance cap for the S. As a conse¬ 
quence it is a city of skyscraper office 
buildings. It manufs. mattresses, cloth¬ 
ing, textiles, furniture, pencils, paint, 
cotton-seed oil, asphalt and foundry 
products, machinery, electrical goods, 
paper, and shoes; printing and publishing, 
meat packing, and car assembling are 
also important. It is a port of entry. 
Settled in 1840, it was besieged and 
captured by the Union troops under Gen. 
Sherman in the Amer. Civil War, and the 
business section was destroyed. Its 
growth at the end of the 19th cent, was 
rapid. With the near-lying tns, which are 
really Its suburbs, greater A. had a total 
pop. of 331,314 in 1950. 

Atlantes, in architecture, male figures 
used as columns to support cornices, 
architraves, etc. 

Atlantic, Battle of the, name given to 
the Ger. U-boats* assault, in the Second 
World War, on Brit.—and later, allied 
—sea power and its defeat. It was a long- 
drawn-out battle, fought with skill aud 
determination on both sides, and It is 
described in a comprehensive account 
issued in 1946 by the Admiralty and the 
Air IMinistry entitled The Battle of the, 
Atlantic, This account distinguishes 8 
separate phases of the struggle, taking in 
the Indian as well as the A. (icean. In 
the first phase, from the beginning of the 
war to June 1940, sinkings of Brit, ships 
were not very numerous. The sinkings 
were scattered off the W. approaches to 
the Eng. Channel and Bay of Biscay, with 
a few in the N. Sea, wiiile but few IJ-boats 
were sunk. In the second phase, June 
1940-Mar. 1941, things became rapidly 
worse; for U-boats were swiftly increasing 
In numbers, and Britain was very short of 
escort craft, while the Germans were 
using long-range aircraft in collaboration 
with submarines. The area of destruction 
shifted to the N.-westward of the Brit. 
Isles. Air escort, however, was being 
developed by Britain and in the third 
phase, up to the end of 1941, Ger. sub¬ 
marine losses wore very great. The fourth 
phase (Jan.-July 1942) saw America’s 
entry into the war, with consequently 
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high losses among the dense sea traABc 
of the Caribbean and U.S. seaboard, where 
full defence was yet to be organised. 
The whole area of Ger. submtirine activity 
now shifted to the W. half of the A., 
leaving the E. half almost free. But 
there were sinkings in the Arctic, on the 
convoy route to Russia, in the S. A., and 
in the Indian Ocean. In the fifth phase, 
Aug. 1942-May 1943, the Amer. E. coast 
had been cleared, though there were still 
substantial losses in the Caribbean, the 
chief source of allied fuel supplies. With 
the allied landing In N. Africa Ger. 
U-boats came into the Mediterranean, 
where an increasing number of them were 
destroyed; while the development of air 
collaboration in convoy defence had 
driven U-boat A. activity out into the 
gap that could not be covered by air 
patrols from Britain, Iceland, or New¬ 
foundland. The introduction of escort 
carriers, however, had an immediate effect 
which is obvious in the sixth phase, Juno- 
Aug. 1943: for there were now hardly any 
sinkings of ships in the N. A., while the 
approaches to the Bay of Biscay were 
studded with the destruction of U-boats, 
aircraft of Coastal Command (q.v.) taking 
heavy toll of the enemy as they tried to 
pass through to the operational bases in 
France. In this phase for the first time 
in the battle more Ger. submarines were 
sunk than merchant ships; the tide of 
battle had turned. In the seventh phase, 
in which Italy had surrendered, and the 
Mediterranean route was reopened, the 
N. A. was thickly studded with U-boat 
sinkings, while merchant vessels were 
sunk only in the outer oceans. But the 
enemy was now pinning his faith on the 
new devices already in preparation. The 
eighth and last phase began with the allied 
invasion of Normandy. The Germans 
placed fn^eat reliance on the ability of their 
submarines to impede the Channel 
crossing, but they were forestalled by the 
massive air offensive against them, by 
which the Channel approaches, through 
which their submarines Iiad to pass from 
their bases on the Fr. A. coast to reach 
the place of the allied landing, were so 
closely patrolled by Coastal Command 
aircraft and escort groups co-operating 
with them that not a U-boat got through. 
See also Naval Operations in Second 
World War. 

Atlantic Cable. Although a trans- 


to specify the principles as follows; First, 
their coimtries sought no aggrandisement, 
territorial or other; second, they desired 
to see no territorial changes that did not 
accord with the freely expressed wishes 
of the peoples concerned; third, they re¬ 
spected the right of all peoples to choose 
the form of gov. tmder which they would 
live; and they wished to see sovereign 
rights and self-gov. restored to those w^ho 
had been forcibly deprived of them; 
fourth, they would endeavour, with due 
respect for their existing obligations, to 
further enjoyment by all states, great or 
small, victor or vanquished, of access, on 
equal terms, to the trade and to the raw 
materials of the world which were needed 
for their economic prosperity; fifth, they 
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President Roosevelt and 
Winston Churchill. 

desired to bring about the fullest col¬ 
laboration between all nations in the 
economic field, with the object of socuriiig 
for all improved labour standards, 
economic advancement, and social se¬ 
curity; sixth, after tho final destruction 
of Nazi tyranny, they hoped to see estab. 
a peace which would afford to all nations 
the means of dwelling in safety within 
their own boundaries, and which would 
afford assurance that all the men in 


atlantio cable was projected about 1843, 
the first A. C. was not laid until 1857. 
This broke, and further attempts in 1858 
and 1805 wore also unsuccessful. The 
first successful A. C. was laid iii 1800. 
The first telephone cable wa-s laid in 1950. 
See Cable. 

Atlantic Charter (or Eight Points), popu¬ 
lar name given to a joint declaration of 
peace aims by Winston Churchill, Brit. 
Prime Minister, and President Roosevelt 
in Ang. 1941. The declaration opened 
with the general statement that the signa¬ 
tories ‘deem it right to make known 
certain common principles tn the national 
policies of our respective countries on 
which we base our hopes for a better 
future for the world ’ and then proceeded 


all the lands might live out their lives 
in freedom from fear and want; seventh, 
such a peace should enable all men to 
traverse the high seas and oceans without 
hindrance; eighth, they believed all of tho 
nations of the world, for realistic as well 
as spiritual reasons, must come to tho 
abandonment of the use of force. iSiiujo 
no future peace could bo maintained if 
land, sea, or air armaments continued to 
be employed by nations which threatened, 
or might threaten, aggression outside of 
their frontiers, they believed, pending 
the estab. of a wider and permanent 
system of general security, that tiie dis¬ 
armament of such nations was essential. 

The significance of this declaration lay 
in the fact that belligerent Britain and 
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non-belligorent America fonnd them- 
selYos identically minded about the 
principles that must determine the peace 
and the shape and structure of the 
world which that peace would largely 
re-create. It is interesting that the A. C. 
contains many of the principles set out in 
President Wilson’s Fourteen Points (q.v.) 
of Jan. 1918. 

Atlantic City, co. seat of A. co., New 
Jersey, U.S.A. One of the most cele¬ 
brated seaside resorts in the U.S.A., it is 
situated on a 10-m. sandbar 60 m. SK. of 
Philadelphia. Its close proximity to this 
city and to New York and its splendid 
railroad connections with the rest of the 
U.S.A. assure it an enormous all-the-year- 
round patronage. It has one of the finest 
bathing beaches in the world. Its board¬ 
walk is 7 m. long. This walk, which is a 
very extensive promenade, is faced on 
one side by the sea and on the other by 
many magnificent seaside hotels, some of 
which are of skyscraper size. A. C. has 
a naval air station and raanufs. confec¬ 
tionery, paint, glassware, hosiery, furni¬ 
ture, and boats; it has dairy, poultry, 
and fruit products, and ships seafood. 
Pop. 61,650. 

Atlantic Flights. The N. Atlantic was 
first rtown in 1919, both by tieroplane and 
by airship. A gallant but unsuccessful 
attempt was first made in a Sopwith- 
Rollfl-Poyce plane. Harry C. Hawker, 
pilot, and Car Mackenzie Grieve, U.N., 
navigator, started from 8t John’s, New¬ 
foundland, on the evening of 18 May 
1919, the proposed route being to a point 
on the Galway coast, a distance of 1880 
m. No news reached England of the 
progress of this flight for a week, and it 
was assumed that it had ended fatally. 
But on 26 May a Dan. steamer, Mary, 
which had no radio, reported that she had 
icked up the crew of the machine, who 
ad been in the water for about 90 min. 
before rescue. The plane was 1100 m. 
from Newfoundland and 750 from Ireland, 
the engine having failed through mechan¬ 
ical defect. Simultaneously with this 
attempt, 3 Amer. seaplanes, iV.C. 3, 
N.C. 4, and N.V. 1, started from Trepassey 
Baj^ Newfoundland, on 15 May at 11 p.m., 
the proposed route being via the Azores to 
Lisbon and thence to England, a distance 
of 3368 m. The only machine to com- 

E letu the distance was N.C. 4, piloted by 
t.-Cdr Read, U.S. Navy, who reached 
the Azores at 2.25 p.m., 16 May, but 
remained some time there, only reaching 
Plymouth on 31 May. The third at¬ 
tempt, which proved entirely successful, 
was begun 11 Juno at 4.28 n.m. by 
Capt. John Alcock, pilot, and Lt. Whitten 
Brown, navigator, in a Vickers-Vimy 
machine, and the journey from St John’s 
to Clifden, Galway, about 1880 m., was 
accomplished in 16 hra 12 min., the plane 
landing in a bog at 8.40 a.rn.. 15 June. 
The mean speed w'as somew'hat over 120 
m.p.h. This was the first direct Atlantic 
crossing by an aeroplane. In the same 
year the Brit, airshlj) R. 34 made a double 
crossing of the Atlantic from E. Fortune 
(Scotland) to New York, and back to 
Pulham (Norfolk). 

B.B. I 


Other competitors were forthcoming 
for the prize of £10,000 offered by the 
Daily Mail for a traoBatlantic flight, but 
mishaps or bad weather prevented them 
from starting. The flight of the Amer. 
seaplanes which was organised by the 
U.S. Navy administration did not come 
within the conditions of the newspaper 
prize competition: the prize eventually 
went to Cant, (later Sir J.) Alcock; but it 
was organised with precision and was 
most useful as pioneer work. No other 
attempts were made to cross until the 
year 1927, when, on 20 May, Capt. 
(later Col.) Charles Lindbergh, an Amer. 
air-mail pUot, left Long Is. alone at 
12.31 p.m. in his monoplane Spirit of 
St Louis, and landed at Le Bourgot aero¬ 
drome near Paris at 10.22 p.m., 21 May, 
haying crossed in a little over 33 hrs, 
covering about 3000 m. Just prior to 
this success Capt. Nungesser, the Fr. 
aviator, with a fellow countryman, Capt. 
Coli, attempted the flight from B. to W. 
in a Levasseur biplane, but no trace was 
afterwards found of them. In June 1927 
2 other Americans, Mr Chamberlain, an 
airman, and Mr Levine, left New York in a 
Wright monoplane of 200 h.p. and crossing 
the ocean alighted at Eisleben, Germany, a 
distance of about 3900 m. in just over 42 
hrs. These successes acted aa a spur to 
many subsequent aspirants, but it is 
evident that insuffleient regard waa paid 
to the vagaries of wind and weather, for 
many perished. In the late summer of 
1927 Col. B. Minchin, Capt. L. Hamilton, 
and Princess Lbwenstein-Wertheim tried 
to cross from E. to W., but were lost. 
Cdr (now Rear-A dm.) Byrd (q.v.), with 
4 passengers, flew from New York to 
Ver-sur-Mer, France, 29 June-1 July 
1927, a distance of 3744 m., in 46 hrs 
6 min., coming dow’n safely near the coast 
after flying many hrs over France in a fog. 
The earliest successful E. to W. flights 
were those of W./Cdr Kingsford Smith, 
who, with companions, crossed from 
Portmamock, Dublin, to Newfoundland 
in June 1930, and of Capt. Cost-e and M. 
Bellonte, who in Sept, of the same year 
flew from Le Bourget to New York. 
Thereafter a considerable number of men 
and women flew the Atlantic, both in large 
and even in light aircraft. 

The first transatlantic flight W’ith a full 
complement of passengers was made by 
the Boeing flying-boat of Pan-Amer. 
Airways, the Yankee Clipper, which left 
Baltimore Harbour on 26 Mar. 1939 on 
a survey flight, and arrived at Horta, 
Azores, on 27 Mar., covering the distance 
of 2448 m. in 17 hrs 32 min. The flying- 
boat carried a crew of 11 and 10 pas¬ 
sengers. 

Negotiations for the long-projected air¬ 
mail service across the Atlantic between 
the U.K., U.S.A., and Canadian Govs, 
were completed in 1935. Trial flights 
wore made by the U.K. flying-boat 
Caledonia in 1937 and by the Cambria 
later in the same year. This Imperial 
Airways boat averaged 190 m.p.h. for the 
whole journey, her flying time from 
Botwood, Newfoundland, to Foynes, 
Ireland, being 10 hrs 33 min. Further 
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experimental flights wore made in 1939 
See Aeronautics and Am Mail. 

Atlantic Monthly, an Amer. review, 
founded at Boston in 1857. Its contents 
were somewhat similar to, though rather 
more purely literary than, those of its 
famous and older rival the North American 
Uemew, James Kussell Lowell was its 
first editor, and the magazine was directed 
by Wm Dean Howells, 1865-81, while 
among the most famous 19th-cent. con¬ 
tributors were Longfellow, Oliver Wondell 
Holmes, and Whittier. 

Atlantic Ocean, one of the 5 groat 
hydrographical dive, of the world, named 
after either Mt Atlas or the mythical 
Atlantis, and, Ijdng as it does between 
Europe and Africa on the E. and N. and 
S. America on the W., dividing the Old 
and New Worlds. It stretches from 
about 70* N. to 40® S., from the Aj^tic 
to the Antarctic Ocean, uud is usually 
taken as being divided by the Equator 
into the N. Atlantic, with an area of about 
14,000,000 sq. m., and the S. Atlantic, 
with an oroa of about 10,100,000 sq. m. 
The breadth varies from 4600 ra. between 
the Saharan coast and Florida to 16,000 
m. between the Guinea coast and Brazil. 
It communicates with the Baltic and 
Mediterranean Seas, and among the 
smaller seas and gulfs forming part of 
it are the N. Sea, the Irish Sea, the 
Caribbean Sea, the Bay of Biscay, the 
Gulf of Guinea, the Gulf of Mexico, and 
the Gulf of St Lawrence. Continental 
is. are numerous, including the Brit. 
Isles, the W. Indies, Newfoundland, and 
the Falklands; among the comparatively 
few oceanic is. are Iceland, the Azores, 
St Paul’s Hocks, Ascension, Tristan da 
Cunha, Jan Mayen, the Bermudas, 
the Canaries, the Cape Verdes, Madeira, 
Fernando Noronha, Trinidad, and St 
Helena. The A. O. receives the drainage 
of almost all W. Europe, most of Africa, 
N. America E. of the Rockies, and S. 
America E. of the Andos, the chief riv. 
systems flowing into it being those of 
the Rhine, Loire, Tagus, Senegal, Niger, 
Congo, St Lawrence, Mississippi, Orinoco, 
Amazon, and La Plata. 

The average depth of the A. O. is 1800 
fathoms; the greatest depth is approxi¬ 
mately 4600 fathoms. A low sub¬ 
marine ridge runs approximately down 
the centre from N. to S. There is a 
considerable E. to W. extension of this 
ridge between Ireland and Newfound¬ 
land, along which the chief cables have 
been laid, and on both sides of the main 
elevation are to be found the greatest 
depths, often between 3000 and 4000 
fathoms, while the Nares Deep, N. of the 
Virgin Is., roaches 4561 fathoms. There 
are sev. large sandbanks rising to within 
a few fathoms of the surface, the chief 
of these being the Newfoundland, the 
Dogger, and the Agulhas Banks. The 
continental shelf all round the A. O. is 
narrow and falls away in a steep slope. 
The surface temp, varies from about 
85® F. at the Equator to 40® F. in the N. 
and S. temperate regions, and the bottom 
water temp, averagas about 35® S'. The 
water is most salt (density over 1-0275) in 
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the trade-wind regions, and least in the 
belt of equatorial calms, always increasing 
in salinity below the surface. 

The trade winds, which determine the 
course of the ocean currents, ha^ e their 
origin in high-pressure areas in the middle 
of both N. and S. Atlantics. The SE. and 
NE. trades produce the warm equatorial 
current, which divides at Capo St Roque 
and flows S. as the Brazil current and N. 
through the Caribbean Sea and Gulf of 
Mexico, emerging as the Gulf Stream, 
which has an enormous influence on the 
climate of NW. Europe. A cold current 
flows S. from the Arctic Ocean and, as 
the Labrador cun*ent, passes beneath the 
Gulf Stream off the Newfoundland Banks. 
The N. Atlantic current leaves a patch of 
central calm, between 40® and 75® W. 
and 20® and 35® N., which is occupied by 
the Sargasso Sea, in which are enormous 
floating banks of gulf-weed. The surface 
waters teem with animal and vegetable 
life, which decreases in mid ocean and at 
great depths. It is rich in edible fish, 
and herring and cod Ashing form im¬ 
portant industries on both the Amer. and 
Eiuropean shores of the N. Atlantic. 

The Atlantic is the great commercial 
highway of the world, its shores being 
inhabited by the most civilised nations in 
existence. The chief danger to naviga¬ 
tion is the presence of floating ice, which 
is carried N. from the Antarctic to 38® S., 
and 8. from the Arctic to 40® N., thus 
interfering with the great steamship route 
between England and N. America. This 
crossing can now be made in under 4 days. 
Indicating the enormous progress in navi¬ 
gation since 1620, when the Mayflower 
took 106 days for the journey. There 
are now numerous transatlantic sub¬ 
marine cables and others along the shores 
connecting important ports. See Reports 
on the Scientific Results of the Voyage of 
H.M.S, 'Challenger/ ed. by Sir Wyviile 
Thomson and Dr John Murray (37 vols.), 
1880-9, and Results of a Deep-Sea 
Soundmg Expedition in the North Atlantic 
during the Summer of JS99; Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society, Supplementary Papers, 
1910; J. Murray and .1. Hjort, The Depths 
of the Ocean, 1912; C. C. Howell, Ocean 
Research and the Great Fisheries, 1921; 
F. C. Bowen, Century of Atlantic Travel, 
1830-1930, 1932; G. Schott, Geographic 
des Atlantischen Ozeans, 1942. 

Atlantic Pact, see North Atlantic 
Treaty and Europe. History. 

Atlantic Passage Records. The first 
recorded crossing by a sailing vessel was 
that by Christopher Columbus who, in 
1492, reached Guanahani in 70 days. 
The first crossing by a steamboat was 
made by the Sirius in 1838 in 19 days. 
The Great Western was the first steam¬ 
boat built for a regular transatlantic 
service, and indeed only failed by a few 
hours to forestall the Sirius. The 
fastest crossings to date are those of the 
Amer. S.S. United States in 1952 (3 days 
12 hrs 12 min. and 3 days 10 hrs 40 min.). 
Other fast crossings were Mauretania, 

4 days 10 hrs 41 min. in 1909; Europa, 

4 days 17 hrs 6 min. in 1930; Europa, 

4 days 15 hrs 56 min. in 1932; Bremen, 
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4 days 17 hrs 43 min. in 1933; Empress 
of Britain, 4 days 6 hrs 68 min. In 1934; 
Normandie, 4 days 3 hrs 2 min. in 1935; 
Omen Mary, 3 days 23 hrs 57 min. In 
1936; Normandie, 3 days 23 hrs 2 min. in 
1937; Queen Mary, 3 days 21 hrs 45 min. 
and 3 days 20 lirs 42 min. in 1938. The 
record cro8sin{?8 by the Queen Mary in 
1938 and that of the Normandie in 1937 
were all made from Bishop Rock to 
Ambrose Light—a distance of 2907 m. 
The Queen Mary's second 1930 voyage 
was 2938 m. The United Slates record 
crossings in 1952 were from Ambrose 
Light to Bishop Rock. 2949 m., c<mipleted 
7 July, and from Bishop Rock to Ambrose 
Light, 2906 m., completed 14 July. See 
also Ships and Shipbuildino, The Blue 
Biband of the Atlantic. 

Atlantic Shipping Trust, or 'Morgan 
Combine,* popular expression for the 
international Merrantilo Marine Co., 
organised in 1902 by Mr J. Picrpont 
Morgan to control the chief Brit, and 
Ainer. N. Atlantic steamship coiiipanies. 
in 1902 provisional agreements were 
entered into for tlie acquisition before the 
end of the year of the White Star Lino, 
the Dominion Lino, and the Leyland 
Line (British), and the Amor. Line and 
Atlantic Transport Line (American), by 
a corporation of which the total capital 
stock amounted to £120,000,000. By 
this agreement Brit, ships wore to sail 
with Brit, registers and have Brit, officers 
and crows. The combination was incor¬ 
porated at I’renton, New Jersey. The 
Brit. (iov. also entered into agreements 
with Mr Morgan by which it was secured 
that Brit, companies in the combination 
should remain British. The agreements 
were to hold good for 20 years, and were 
finally ratified in 1903. In 1927. during 
the great i)ost-vvar slump in snipping, 
the International INfercantilc Marine Co, 
decided to dispose of part of thoir hold¬ 
ings. The White Star Lino and the 
Shaw, Savin & Albion Co., togetlier with 
the Aberdeen Lino, w^ere sold to the great 
Brit, combine headed by Lord Kylsant. 

Atlantic Star, Brit, decoration to com¬ 
memorate the battle of the Atlantic, 
designed primarily for convoys and their 
escorts and finti-submarine forces, as well 
as for fast merchant ships that sailed 
alone. The riljhoii is blue, white, and 
sen-green, shaded and watered. The star 
is granted for 6 months’ service afloat in 
the Navy in the Atlantic and homo waters 
a,ftor 3 Sept. 1939, and before 8 May 1945. 
The Merchant Navy is awarded the star 
under the same conditions as the Navy, 
except that (> months’ service anywhere 
at soa qualifies, pr(n'idod that ouo or more 
voyages were made in the defined area. 
Air crows of the R.A.F. ore also eligible 
for the award. 

Atlantic Transport Company Limited, 
founded in 1889, now a subsidiary of 
United States Lines (q.v.) The company 
acts as steamship operators and agents; 
originating from the combination of the 
National Steamship Co., the Wilson Line, 
and the Fiimoss-Leyland Line, the 
company formerly owned and operated 
Brit. Hag passenger and cargo vessels. 


Atlantis, anct mythical is., supposed 
to lie In the Atlantic, W. of the Straits 
of Gibraltar, described by Plato in the 
TimaeuS and the Critias, where it is stated 
that Solon was told of its existence by an 
Egyptian priest, and that it had been 
submerged 9000 years previously in 
punishment for its impiety in waging war 
against Athens. A shoal of mud still 
marked its site. It has been identified 
with the Canaries, America, and Scan¬ 
dinavia, but is probably only a Gk form 
of the fabled Celtic Is. of the Dead, always 
placed in the W. Ocean. 

Atlas, son of lapetus and Clymene, one 
of the mythical Titans, whom he led 
against the gods, and was therefore 
condemned to stand near the IIesi)erides 
and bear the heavens on his shoulders. 
In another legend, he was turned into 
Mt A. by Perseus with the Gorgon’s head. 
The name is given to the liighest vertebra 
of the spine, and to a collection of maps, 
having boon first used in this latter sense 
by Mercator in the 16tli cent. 

Atlas Mountains, great mt system of 
NW. Africa, stretching NE. from Cape 
Nun in Morocco to Capo Bon in Tunis. 
For the most part there is no continuous 
chain, but an irregular mass of mountain¬ 
ous land, including vast plateaus and 
highlands. They may be roughly divided 
into (1) the Moroccan Atlas, and (2) the 
Tunisian and Algerian Atlas, botli con¬ 
taining numerous minor divs. In (1) 
there are 4 main chains: (a) the Great 
Atlas, containing the peaks of Tizi 
Likumpt (13,151 ft), Tizi Tamjurt 
(14,500 ft), and Miltsin (11,430 ft); (6) 
the Middle Atlas, to the N. of (o); (c) tlie 
Anti-Atins, connecting with (a) near the 
peak of 8ebel Ayashin (12,000-14,000 ft); 
(d) the .Tebel Bone, to the S. of (c). In 
(2) there are 2 main ranges: (a) the Great 
Atlju‘ 1 , containing the peak of Sheliya 
(7760 ft), and (5) the Little Atlas, con¬ 
taining the peak of Leila Khedija, the 
two being separated by a plateau. The 
A. M. are non-volcanic, and only very 
few summits are perpetually covered 
with snow. The valleys are very fertile, 
and the lower slopes covered with forest. 
The dist. is difficult of ])enetration, 
except ill Algeria, where there are some 
excellent military roads. Tlie geological 
formation of the mts is crystallino rocks 
and schist, with flanking of limestone. 
The mineral wealth is as yet practically 
unworked. 

Atlixoo, city of Mexico, 8 m. SW. of 
Puebla, situated at an altitude of 6000 ft 
in a dist. noted for grain and fruit. A. is 
a rail junction, and lias an airfield. Pop. 
17,000. 

Atmolysis, method of separating gases 
of different densities by passing them 
througli a porous tube or diaphragm. 
Let a tobacco-pipe stem be cemented into 
an outer glass tube so that its ends pro¬ 
ject, and let the outer tube bo exhausted 
by an air-pump. If a slow current of air 
be passed through the pipe, the nitrogen 
diffuses through the porous clay quicker 
than the heavier oxygen, so that the air 
emerging is richer in oxygen than ordinary 
air. By repeating the process with the 
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same gas a number of times, a fairly 
pure supply of oxygen is obtained. 

Atmometer, instrument used to deter¬ 
mine the amount of water passing into 
the air by evaporation. It consists of a 
hollow bail of unglazed clay fitted with 
a narrow glass tube. The instrument is 
filled with water and inverted with the 
glass tube dipping into a mercury bath. 
As the water percolates through the 
porous clay and is evaporated into the 
atmosphere, the mercury rises in the glass 
tube, and the level of the mercury gives a 
rough indication of the humidity of the 
atmosphere. 

Atmosphere, gaseous covering or en¬ 
velope of the earth or any other planet, 
extended to mean the somewhat inde¬ 
finable influence surroimding a person or 
thing. The earth’s A. is the remainder 
of the collection of gaseous matter, part 
of which has cooled down to form the 
earth and sea. The gaseous constituents 
still unliqueflod are a mixture of gases 
comprising about 21 per cent of oxygen, 
78 per cent of nitrogen, 1 per cent of 
argon and other gases, and a slight trace 
of carbon dioxide. If the air is moist, it 
contains aqueous vapour to a limit of 
about 3 per cent. Other ingredients are 
found in particular localities: gaseous 
compounds of sulplun and nitrogen in 
tna, salt at the seaside; and everywhere 
dust composed of inorganic particles, 
decaying organic matter, tiny seeds and 
pollen from plants, and countless bacteria 
of all sorts. 

The oxygon of the A. Is breathed into 
the lungs of animals and enters the gills 
of fishes after absorption by the water, 
and it is constantly entering into com¬ 
bination with other substances by com¬ 
bustion or the slower processes of oxida¬ 
tion, as in rusting iron. The animals 
breathe out c3arboa dioxide, and combus¬ 
tion of carbon compounds sots free a great 
amount of the same gas, so that if there 
were no opposing influences at work 
the air would quickly become too much 
vitiated to sustain life. All i)lant8 with 
green colouring matter, however, are able 
to absorb carbon dioxide, utilising the 
carbon to build up their tissues, and 
setting free most of the oxygen to pre¬ 
serve the balance in the A. Carbon 
dioxide is also more soluble in water than 
oxygen, so that any greater pressure of 
the former gas causes increased absorp¬ 
tion by all water surfaces, thus tending 
to keep the proportions constant. 
Nitrogen serves as a diluent for oxygen 
in breatliing, and is converted by light¬ 
ning flashes, and to some extent by cer¬ 
tain bacteria in the roots of leguminous 
plants and in the soil, into compoimds 
necessary for most forms of plant life. 
Argon (q.v.) is a remarkably inert gas, 
discovered in 189t, and is accompanied 
in the air by smaller quantities of similar 
gases, viz. helium, neon, krypton, and 
xenon. 

The A. luis no definite upper boundary 
and extends, in a very rarefied state, to 
several hundred m. above the earth’s 
surface. Because of its weight it exerts a I 
pressure of about 14-7 lb. on every sq. in. i 


of surface. Our bodies have an Internal 
pressure which in ordinary circumstances 
exactly balances atrnosplieric pressure, 
and is therefore not felt by us. 'J''he 
heating of land and sea by the sun ulti¬ 
mately causes variations in pressure and, 
in time, weather (see Meteorology). 

Atmosphere, Standard, a hypotboti- 
oal A. in which the relation between 
pressure, temp., air density, and height 
is given by a imithoinatical formula. 
Such specified A.s are required for aircraft 
design and in ballistics. In the Inter¬ 
national S. A. used for graduating aneroid 
altimeters the soa-lcvel values of pressure 
and temp, are 760 ram. (1013-2 mb.) 
and 1.5° C. respectively, and tlie fall of 
temp, with height is C-.5° C. per km. up 
to 11 km., and thereafter constant at 
— .56 5“ C., but other values are used for 
other purposes. When the sea-level 
values of pressure and temp., and the rate 
of fall of temp, with height, are known, 
the pressure and density at any height 
can bo calculated from the so-called 
hydrostatic equation of physics. In the 
real A. the variation of temp, with height 
is too irregular and variable to be repre¬ 
sented by a simple formula. 

Atmospheric Railway, see Railways. 

Atmosphericf, or Static, clicks or 
crtuikling noises in the output of a radio 
receiver, usually due to thunderstorms 
or other disturbances in tlie electric field 
of tiie atmosphere. TJio energy distribu¬ 
tion covers the whole range of frequencies 
used in radio communication. The pulses 
are propagated as ordinary signals and 
conditions that favour the normal trans¬ 
mission also favour the occurrence of A. 
Similar noises are produced by inter¬ 
ference from power linos, ignition in 
internal-combustion engines, and other 
electrical apparatus. 

Atoll, typo of coral Is. consisting of 
low circular coral reefs, which form a 
ring of Ifind around a central lagoon. 
Their origin was for long an enigma, as 
they rise abruptly from c»cean floors of 
a depth far exceeding that at which the 
coral i)olyp can live. 'rh(>y are found in 
the tropical Indian and Racilic Oceana. 
It was formerly thought that the A.s were 
so shapc<l because they had grown upon 
the ruins of submerged volcanic craters 
Darwhi’a cxi)lanation is now generally 
accepted. A.s, according to him, are 
due to the \ipgrowth of coral reefs over 
is. that have gradually subsided at a rate 
no greater than tlic upward building of 
the coral. Thus the A. began as a fring¬ 
ing reef, and then became a barrier reef 
as the land slowly subsided. Coral 

Islands. 

Atom and Atomic Theory. Jiom (Gk 
'liornos, undivided) is the name given to 
the smallest particle into whic.h a chemical 
element can be divided. Among the 
ancts there were 2 thoori(;s as to the 
nature of matter, or substance. Some, 
such as Anaxagoras and Aristotle (4th 
!ent. Bc), hold that matter was infinite and 
•ontinuous, and that therefore any sub¬ 
stance could theoretically bo divided and 
subdivided to an infinite extent. Others, 
such as Democritus and Epicurus (5th 
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cent. BO), taught that matter was grained^ 
that is, consisted of minute particles which 
could not be divided. Both theories wore 
based on naturally slender experimental 
evidence. The question has its interest in 
the domains of ohom. and physics, and 
different conceptions of the nature of the 
smallest particles of matter have tirisen 
to explain chemical and physical pheno¬ 
mena. 

Atomic iheo-nf. Towards the end of 
the 18th cent, the development of experi¬ 
mental chem. led to a desire for greater 
(luantitativo exactness. The theorj- of 
‘ plilogiston' liad been hold to explain 
many choinical changes. In combus¬ 
tion, for example, tlic buruiug body gave 
forth ‘phlogiston,' which was regarded 
as an element and therefore as transfer¬ 
able from one body to another. The 
effect of weighing tlie products of com¬ 
bustion was, how’ever, to show that 
weight was gn.iued and not lost. About 
this time l^riestley discovered oxygen, 
and a new light was tljrown on the pheno¬ 
mena of combustion. The idea gradually 
prevailed that the combined weight of the 
substances concerned in chemical change 
w'as not altered at any stage of the pro¬ 
cess; that is, if all the substances are 
weighed before the action, and all the 
products coll(‘ctcd and weighed, the 2 
results will bo found to be equal. This 
was known to bo true with regard to 
simple actions wdiere there is no change 
from gas to liquid or solid, or vice versa, 
and other eii>erimental evidence caused 
the principle of the ‘ Conservation of 
Matter’ tx> bo extended to all cases. The 
value of this principle has been enormous, 
particularly in tlio direction of detecting 
new elements. 

John Dalton, In the tradition of Galileo, 
Descartes, Bacon, Boyle, and Newton, 
believed that gases consisted of particles, 
or ' corpuscles.’ Ho appears tx) have 
reasoned that, fis all the particles of the 
same substances are alike, any chemical 
action between 2 substances means a 
similar change in the individual particles 
of the substances concerned. The par¬ 
ticles. tberefore, must bo chemically 
divisible, the particles of a compound into 
*A.e* of the elenients combined. Dalton 
enunciated the law of constant projjortions, 
which states that when 2 elementa unite 
to form a compound the weights that 
combine are in an invariable ratio, a 
ratio that is characteristic of that com¬ 
pound. When, for instance, oxygen and 
hydrogen combine to form water, as all 
oxygen A.s are of the same weight, and 
the weight of hydrogen A.s likewise con¬ 
stant, and 08 each molecule of the result¬ 
ing water contains the same proportion 
of hydrogen and oxygon A.s, it follows 
that the weights of the quantities con¬ 
cerned will be proportional to the weights 
of the A.s. Dalton considered that a 
molecule of water consisted of 1 A. of 
hydrogen and 1 of oxygen. As it was 
necessary to have 8 times as much 
oxygen by weight as hydrogen to pro¬ 
duce w'ater, it was calculated that the 
weight of an A. of oxygon was 8 times 
that of an A. of hydrogen. Other 
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reactions, however, modified this view. 
For example, marsh gas consists of oarbon 
and hydrogen. From the constitution of 
carbon monoxide ( 00 ) it was found that 
a weight of 6 units of carbon combined 
with 8 units of oxygon. On the assump¬ 
tion that the atomic weight of oxygen 
was 8 , hydrogen as the’ lightest gas 
being 1 , the atomic weight of carbon 
must be 6 . In forming mai* 8 b gas 6 units 
of carbon combine with 2 units of hydro¬ 
gen. This gives CHa as the formula for 
marsh gas. It was found, however, that 
a quartxsr of the hydrogen could be 
replaced by half an equivalent of chlorine, 
giving CHjj^Cl|, which Is absurd. This 

must therefore be read as C 2 H#C 1 , which 
moans that the formula for marsh gas 
must be revised to read C 2 H 4 . But if the 
atomic weight of carbon is 6 it always 
appears in organic reactions in even 
numbers; therefore the probability is that 
the atomic weight is 12. This nocessi- 
tfites again revising the marsh gas for¬ 
mula, which now roads CH 4 . Therefore 
from the formula CO the atomic weight 
of oxygen is 16. Besides, if oxygon were 
8 , other formulae would appear with O as 
an even number. Therefore formula for 
water ■= H 2 O. 

The above is an example of the reason¬ 
ing by which the relative proportions of 
the A.s in molecules wore arrived at, and 
each result helped to confirm or revise 
previous determinations. It was known 
that the same elements combined In 
different proportions to form different 
substances; carbon, for instance, forms 
2 oxides, CO and CO 2 . The relations 
between such substances are expressed by 
the law of multiple proportions, which 
asserts that if 2 elements form more 
than 1 compound, then the weights of 
the 1 element which ore found combined 
with unit weight of the other in the 
different compounds must bo in the ratio 
of 2 or more whole numbers. 

Shortly after Dalton’s atomic theory 
had been enunciated, Gay-Lussac inves¬ 
tigated the volumetric conditions of gases 
in combination, with the result that he 
discovered and pub. the law that when 
gases combine together they do so in 
vols. which bear a simple ratio to one 
another and to that of their product (if 
gaseous). In 1811 Avogadro pub. his 
hypothesis on the molecular constitution 
of gases, which asserts that under the 
same conditions of temp, and pressure 
equal vols. of all gtvses contain the same 
number of molecules whether those mole¬ 
cules consist of single A.s or ore composed 
of 2 or more A.s of the same or dlffenmt 
kinds. Both hyiiotheses we^ro well sup¬ 
ported by experimental evidence, and 
form in combination an interesting corol¬ 
lary to Dalton’s atomic theory. It was 
found that 2 vols. of hydrogen united with 
1 vol. of oxygen at the same terni). and 
pressure to form 2 vols. of watx’ir vapour 
under the same conditions of temp, and 
pressure. From Avogadro’s hypothesis 
it follows that there must be the same 
number of molecules of water vai)our as 
there were of hydrogen. Therefore each 
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molecule of water contains Just as many 
A.s of hydrogren as a molecule of hydrogen. 

As the formula for water is HsO, it follows 
that a molecule of hydro^n contains 2 
A.s. If the molecular wei^t of hydrogen 
bo taken as 2, the molecular weight of 
any vapour can be obtained by comparing 
the weight of an equal vol. of hydrogen 
at the same conditions of temp, and 
pressure. If the molecular weight of all 
compounds of oxygen be found in this 
way, and if each compound be decomposed 
and the weight of oxygen detennined 
with relation to the rest of the constitu¬ 
ents, the weight of the A.s of oxygen in 
the molecules of its compounds can be 
calculated. These weights will bear a 
simple relation to each otlier, and the least 
is taken as the atomic weight, for it is 
assumed for this purpose that an element 
enters into at least one compound as a 
single A. 

In this and other ways the atomic 
weights of all the elements have been 
determined and tabulated. At first it 
appeared as if they would all bear a 
simple relation to one another, but this 
proved to be Illusory, and many of the 
early atomic weights which were relied 
upon on account of their simplicity have 
been superseded by more accurate deter¬ 
minations. The whole mechanism of 
formulae and equations is based on 
atomic weights, so that the progress of 
chem. may be said to be determined 
largely by the atomic theory. In con¬ 
sidering organic compounds wo find no 
such simple procedure as in inorganic; sub¬ 
stances; some of the molecules, such 
aa that of sucrose, CitHitOu, contain a 
surprising number of A.s, and the mole¬ 
cules are credited with a certain structure 
In which the various A.s have character¬ 
istic tendencies and affinities. On the 
whole, however, it may bo said that the 
atomic theorv jirovides a good founda¬ 
tion for the theory of organic chem., and 
a number of interesting syntheses have 
been made possible through its instru¬ 
mentality. 

Atomic structure and atomic energy, 
Until near the close of the 19th cent, 
it was possible to regard the A.s of the 
various known elements as completely 
stable ijarticles, and although A.s of 
difloront clomente have difierent pro¬ 
perties and must therefore have diverse 
internal structures, little or notliing was 
known of these. It was found, however, 
that certain of the heavier A.s, such as 
those of uranium, thorium, and radium, 
omit continuously certain types of radia¬ 
tion wliich came to bo known os alpha, 
beta, and gamma rays (qq.v.). lluther- 
ford and Soddy were able to show in 1902 
that such radioactive A.s are unstable 
and break up spontaneously to form A.s 
of a different chemical and pliysical 
nature, and the alpha rays themselves are 
found to consist merely of charged helium 
A.s travelling at very high speeds. 11 y 
studying the collision of alpha particles 
with other A.s Iliitherford (1911) showed 
that practically the whole mass of any 
A. is concentrated in an extremely 
small central nucleus bearing a charge of 
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positive electricity, the magnitude of the 
charge being oharaoteristic of the element 
to which the A. belongs. It was proposed 
by Bohr (1913) that around the nucleus, 
and at relatively great distances from it, 
revolve a group or groups of electrons In 
number sufficient to counter-balance the 
positive nuclear charge and render the 
A. as a whole neutral. These ideas of 
structure were further developed by 
Bohr, Sommerfeld, and others, using 
quantum theory, and proved extremely 
fruitful in explaining the properties of 
different A.s, and hence of matter in bulk. 
A more sophisticated treatment in terms 
of wave mechanics has been oven more 
successful. 

Since the electrons surrounding a 
nucleus shield the latter from the action 
of other A.s the chemical and physical 
properties of an element are determined, 
in the main, by the number and grouping 
of the electrons, and the similarity in this 
respect of A.s of the same element ex¬ 
plains why they behave in the same way 
in chemical reactions. Many elements, 
however, are found to bo made up of A.s 
which differ from one another in that, 
while they possess equal nuclear charges, 
they have nuclei of differing masses. 
Such differing A.s arc called isotopes. In 
hydrogen, 2 isotopes are found whoso 
masses are in the ratio of 2 to 1, and these 
differ somewhat In their physical and 
chemical properties. In general, how¬ 
ever, the percontiigo differences of mass of 
the isotopes of an element are small and 
it is practically impossible to separate 
them by taking advantage of the very 
slight differences of their chemical be¬ 
haviour. Very minute (piantitios of iso¬ 
topes may bo separated readily from a 
mixture of them by allowing the A.s to 
pass, wliile electrically (charged, througb 
.suitably arranged electric and magnetic 
fields, and considerable progress has been 
made in increasing the amounts so obtain¬ 
able. Another method of separation 
makes use of the fact that, in a gas, the 
speed at which A.s wander from point to 
point, i.e. rate of diffusion, tlepends upon 
their masses. 

The alpha particles from radioactive 
A.s are emitted at very higli speeds, and 
Kiithcrford showed that if they collide 
directly with the nuclei of other A.s which 
are normally stable ones, these can some¬ 
times be transformed into A.s of a differ¬ 
ent element. During its passage through 
matter, however, an alpha particle loses 
speed through intoracUons witli electron 
groups surrounding nuclei and by ‘glanc¬ 
ing’ collisions with nuclei, and as the 
nuclei themselves are extremely minute 
the usual fate of an alpha particlo is for 
Its speed to bo reduced in this way to a 
low value boforo a direct collision occurs. 
As a result, the transmutation of an A. to 
one of a different typo by an alpha particle 
collision is a very rare event. Atomic 
transmutation on a larger scale was pro¬ 
duced in 1932 by Cockcroft and Walton 
when they bombarded lithium A.s with 
high-speed hydrogen nuclei and obtained 
helium, but the amounts of the product 
wore still extremely small. 
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The natural and artificial disintegra¬ 
tions of atomic nuclei are not only of 
Interest from the point of view of trans¬ 
mutation, but also because of the enor¬ 
mous amoimts of energy involved. The 
source of the high speed of alpha particles 
Is found in the transformation of a small 
fraction of the mass of the A. that disin¬ 
tegrates. As a deduction from his theory 
of relativity Einstein showed in 1905 
that there is no essential dtfforence 
between mass and energy, and that the 
transformation of a very small mass 
would result In the production of large 
quantities of energy. Since the complete 
transformation of 1 oz. of matter releases 
an amount of energy comparable with 
that oi)tained by the combustion of 
100,000 tons of coal, even the small mass 
transformation which accompanies cer¬ 
tain nuclear transmutations can bo of 
immense practical importance. Until 
recent years, however, the release of 
energy in considerable am omits had not 
been achieved, owing to the difficulty of 
bombarding nuclei by particles which 
could not, except in rare instances, pene¬ 
trate within them. Alpha particles, as 
Well as the nuclei used In such experiments 
as tiiose of Cockcroft and Walton, are 
poBltivoly charged and so are repelled by 
the positive charges of other nuclei, witli 
the cousoquonco that only a very small 
fraction of the bombarding particles 
approach sulticiently closely to cause 
nuclear changes. A much more iiotent 
bombardment would obviously occur if 
the bombarding particles carried no 
charge. In 1932 such neutral particles, 
called neutrons (q.v.), were shown by 
Chadwick to result from the bombardment 
of herylliuni by alpha particles, and 
streams of neutrons produced In this and 
other ways wore soon shown to bo very 
efficient agents for producing nuclear 
changes. 

The methods of obtaining streams of 
neutrons involve the expenditure of con- 
6ideral)le amounts of energy, and since 
many neutrons are necessarily slowed 
down and lost by absorption in atomic 
nuclei, the bombardment of most sub¬ 
stances does not result in the production 
of a useful balance of energy. It is found, 
however, that if the rare isotope of 
uranium known as U235 is subjected to 
bombardment by neutrons of a suitable 
speed the uranium nuclei disintegrate 
into 2 fragments of approximately equal 
moss with the simultaneous production 
of further neutrons and release of large 
amounts of energy. Since the neutrons 
so produced are themselv^es capable of 
causing the disruption of other uranium 
nuclei, the process can, in a mass of U235 
of snitahle size, rapidly develop and 
release enonnons amounts of energy, as in 
an atomic bomb (q.v.). The size is of 
importance sinco the neutrons produced 
in a small mass of U235 can escape from 
it without colliding with nuclei, and so 
without producing other neutrons. By 
the admixture with U235 of other A.s 
capable of retarding and capturing 
neutrons the rate of release of energy can 
be slowed down and controlled, to be used 


for industrial purposes. The more abun¬ 
dant isdtope ot uranium, U238, if bom¬ 
barded with neutrons of a suitable speed, 
is transformed into plutonium, an 
element which Is not found in nature. 
This element, like U235, has potentialities 
as a sburoe of atomic enerj^. Apart 
from the immense technical ditnculties of 
using U235 as a source of Industrial power, 
the separation of this isotope from U238 
is both expensive and difficult. To over- 
oome this, nuclear piles or reactors have 
been constructed from ordinary uranium 
metal, which is a mixture of U238 and 
U235 in the proportion of HO to 1. The 
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WINDSCALE PILE UNDER OONSTRUCTION 


uranium metal is made into cvHiulrical 
slugs, spaced to form a lattice in*a matrix 
of another material such as graphite. 
This latter acts os a moderator and is not 
mixed homogeneously with the ui'anlum. 
The moderator slows dowm the fast 
neutrons emitted in the fission of U235 
atoms. Some of these slow neutrons 
cause fission of other U235 atoms and 
some are captured by U238 atoms w^hich 
ultimately form plutonium. This helps 
to maintain the reaction whilst the U236 
is used up, as plutonium and U295 have 
similar fission properties. Tlie reaction 
can be shut down after a time and the 
plutonium so formed can be chemically 
extracted from the slugs. The moderator 
may be dispensed ^th when enough 
U235 or plutonium has been obtained and 
a chain reaction with fast neutrons 
started. Either U235 or ptutonium may 
bo used in a bomb or used for enrioliing 
ordinary uranium metal in slow neutron 
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reactors. The latter must not be allowed only. The commoner isotope, U238, is 
to run unchecked as they would probably unsuitable; (b) the measurement of the 
wreck themselves. Control of reactivity distances neutrons travel in U235 without 
can be effected by Insertion of cadmium collision with nuclei, and of the number 
rods in the neutron reaotor. They and speeds of neutrons sot free during 
absorb neutrons and are adjusted to fission. These factors determine the 
control the intensity of the reaction, critical mass, above which the bomb will 
See also Nuclear Power and Physical be explosive; (c) the design of the bomb 
Constants. See H. D. Smyth, Atomic itself. Owing to the peculiarities of 
EneroVt H.M.S.O., 1945; Statements re- U235 as an explo.sivo, the bomb must 
Voting to the Atomic Bomb^ H.M.S.O., be carried to its destination in parts the 
1945; P. B. Moon, Atomic Syirvey, 1946; union of which causes it to explode. If, 
L. Kowarskl, ‘Atomic Hies,’ Discovery^ however, the parts are brought together 
vol. vli, 1946; M. Davidson, The Mid- slowly they will be driven apart again as 
Twentieth'Century Atom, 1946; R. R. the reaction is initiated, and it will cease 
Nimmo, Atomic Energy, 1947; W. L. before it has proceeded far. To permit 
Laurence, Dawn over Zero, 1947; J. V. more than a negligible fraction of the 
Dunworth, ‘Operational Characteristics available energy to be released the 2 
of the Harwell Piles,’ Research, vol. ii, parts of the bomb must collide at a speed 
1949; J. L. Crammer and R. E. Peierla comparable to that of a high velocity 
(eds.). Atomic Entergy, 1950; Otto Hahn, shell from a gun. 

New Atoms, 1950; S. Glasstone, Source- The solution of such problems and the 
book on Atomic Energy, 1956. production of sufficient Quantities of the 

Atomic Bomb. Scientific research dat- atomic explosive iiad been achieved in 
ing from the close of the 19th cent. 1945, and 2 A. B.s were dropped on 
showed that particular types of atoms the Jap. cities of Hiroshima and Noga- 
are unstable and disintegrate spon- saki. The enormous devastation caused, 
taneously to form atoms of other types, and the knowledge that they were power- 
with the simultaneous release of large less to prevent further attacks of a 
quantities of energy. In the period 1034- similar nature, were imporLint factors in 
1939 a new type of atomic disintegration influencing Jap. leaders to sue for peace, 
was found to occur when certain atoms— and Japan surrendered shortly aftenvards. 
in particular those of uranium—were In 1945 an Atomic Energy Research 
bombarded by neutrons (see Atom and Estab. was set up at Harwell, and 2 years 
Atomic Theory). These atomic changes later Britain’s first atomic pile, GLEEP 
are known as nuclear fission. They differ (Graphite low energy experimental pile), 
from ordinary radioactive ones not only started operating for the production of 
in the production of much larger araoimts pure graphite and uranium. In 1948 
of energy, but also because they may, the second atomic pile, BEPO (British 
under certain circumstances, form a chain experimental pile), started working at 
reaction. During nuclear fission other Harwell for the production of plutoidura 
neutrons are set free, and these, by colli- from Irradiated uranium. In 1949 an 
Sion with atomic nuclei, generate further atomic estab. was constructed in Cheshire 
suppliesof energy, and still more neutrons, whoso purpose was tlie separation of 
The result of this chain reaction is that, U238 from the rarer U235 atoms by 
if the mass of material is of sufficient size gaseous diffusion. In 1950 the Atomic 
for more than a certain fraction of the Weapons Researcii Estab. was con- 
seoondary neutrons to undergo nuclear structed in Berkshire and in 1952 Britain’s 
collisions before they escape into the but- first test of an atomic weapon took place 
rounding space, an enormous amount of at Montebello Is., Australia. A year 
energy is released in a very short time, later 2 further similar tests took place 
and the material acts as an immensely at Emu Field on the mainland of Australia, 
powerful explosive. Since sufficient neu- See Atom and Atomic Theory; Hydro- 
trons are always present to initiate gen Bomb; Tiikkmonuclear Reactions. 
the chain reaction, any mass of the Atomic Clock, device for the calibration 
material greater than a certain critical of stanrlard clocks and proposed as a basis 
one is self-detonating, whereas smaller for a new standard of time, the ‘ physical 
masses, from which neutrons can escape second.’ A resonant frequency of the 
without nuclear collision, are not explo- caesium atom is detected by very high 
sive. froqueucy radio wavms, and has been 

A committee was set up in Groat Britain found to be at 9,192,632,050 cycles per 
in 1940 to investigate tbc possible use of sec. by Essen and Parry (19 .j 5) at the 
atomic fission in a bomb, and similar work National Physical Laboratory. This is 
was undertaken about the same time in known to 1 part in 10*, and is much more 
the U.S.A. It soon became apparent stable than the best quartz controlled 
that such a weapon was a possibility, and oscillators. The accuracy is the highest 
after the U.S.A. entered the war the scien- ever achieved in the measurement of a 
tlsts of the 2 countries collaborated closely physical quantity in terms of a definitive 
in its development. Owing to the greater standard. -See Horology; Metrology; 
facilities available in America the large- Physical Units. 

.scale work of production was undertaken Atomic Energy, see Nuclear Power. 
there. Among the problems to be solved Atomic Energy Commission, United 
were: (a) the isolation in considerable States. Estab. by the Atomic Energy 
quantities of the rare isotope of uranium. Act of 1948, the commission’s purpose 
U235, which is present in ordinary was to serve os a national control 
uranium to the extent of 0-7 per cent body, with 6 divs. of activity: research, 
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production, enadneerlng, military applica* 
tlon, reactors, and biolosry and medicine. 
There was much controversy over the 
question of whether the commission 
should be a civilian or a military organisa¬ 
tion; but when it was set up it was pre¬ 
dominantly civilian. The 6 members 
were appointed by the president, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 
David E. Lilienthal was the first head of 
the commission. 

Atomic Heat, capacity for heat pos¬ 
sessed by the atoms of difiCorent elements. 
Dulong and Petit, by a careful determina¬ 
tion of the specific heat of 13 of the solid 
eleinents in 1819, showed that the product 
of atomic weight and specific heat was 
constant. Its value is about 6-2 + 0-4 
calories per degree. They therefore con¬ 
cluded that the specific heat of the sub¬ 
stances varies inversely with the atomic 
weight and proposed to adopt as the 
atomic weights those numbers wldch, 
multiplied by the specific heat, gave a 
constant product. Within certain limits 
of temp, the theory is true for the greater 
number of elements in the solid state. 
Thus if we take a number of grammes 
of an clement equal numerically to the 
atomi<^ weight, as, for instance, 35-5 
grammes of chlorine, 12 grammes of 
carbon, we find that they require approxi¬ 
mately the same amount of heat to raise 
their temp. 1* C. The theorv has been 
useful in determining the atomic weight in 
doubtful cases. 

Atomic Number, number of positive 
elementary charges on the nucleus, i.o. 
number of protons in the nucleus, and 
therefore the number of electrons sur¬ 
rounding the nucleus of a neutral atom. 
It is the property of the atom (q.v.) 
which mainly determines its spectro¬ 
scopic and chemical characteristics. >Scc 
Nucleus and Isotopes. 

Atomic Physios, see Alpha Particles; 
Ato.u and Atomic Theory ; Beta 
Particles; Cosmic Radiation; Cyclo¬ 
tron ; Electron ; Electron Micro¬ 
scope; Gamma Rays; Geiqkr-Muellrr 
Counter; Hyperons; Indeterminacy 
Principle; Isotopes; Mesons: Neu¬ 
trino; Neutron; Nuclear Power; 
Nucleus, Atomic; Oil-Drop Experi¬ 
ment; Positron; Proton; Quantum 
Theory; Radiation; Radioactivity; 
Radium; Thermo-nuclear Reaction; 

TRANSMU'rATION OF THE ELEMENTS; 

Transuranic Elements; Van de Graaff 
Machine; Wave Mechanics; X-Rays. 

Atomic Power, see Atomic Bomb and 
Nt^clkar Power. 

A tonality, style of musical composing 
without conscious reference to any scale 
or tonic. The desire to elude a fixed 
tonality (key) is as old as Mozart, but the 
term was first applied—wrongly—to the 
work of Arnold Schoenberg (q.v.). The 
sources may be traced through the 
chromatic harmony of Wagner’s Tristan, 
A. also came about through building up 
dissonances on every degree of the chro¬ 
matic scale, so that each degree gains 
the function of a dominant. Debussy 
achieves atonal effects often through the 
use of the whole-tone scale. 


Atonement, derived from the phrase 
*at one,' and used to translate the Heb. 
kipper and the Gk kataUagi (which 
occurs only once In the N.T.. at Rom. v. 
11), a wora which expresses the idea of a 
reconciliation between God and man. It 
Implies that an otherwise amicable or 
benevolent relationsWp has been intor- 
i*upted by some fault on man's part, 
whether the offence is purely ceremonial, 
or moral. The concept of A. covers all 
forms of ingratiation, reparation, satis¬ 
faction, expiation, and propitiation. 
These activities are common to all 
religions, and indeed to all personal 
relationships between man and man, as 
well as between man and God. The 
richest and most dramatic embodiment 
of them, in religion, is the act of saorifice. 
The final and perfect A. was effected by 
Jesus Cluist; His death and Resurrection 
made Him the Sacrifice that puts an end 
to all others. This fact was a central 
feature of the Apostolic preaching from 
the start. There was, however, no single 
consistent and systematic explanation 
given of the way in which the A. worked, 
what it has actually done, and how and 
why. 

No really systematic theory of the A. 
in fact was produced until the time of St 
Anselm, who in his treatise Cur Deua 
Homo? explained the A. as necessary to 
satisfy the honour of God, and the offering 
of Christ 08 of sufficient value to out¬ 
weigh man's sins. This is sometimes 
referred to as the commercial theory. In 
St Anselm's belief A. was necessary; but 
this was controverted by Ab61ard, who 
held that God could have forgiven sin 
without requiring equivalent satisfaction, 
St Bernard held to the old Idea of the A. 
as a ransom from the devil, necessary for 
man’s redemption, an opinion adopted by 
St Thomas Aquinas, admitting, however, 
only a conditional necessity for the A. by 
Christ’s death. The chief teaching at the 
Reformation was on the substitutionary 
basis, holding that, to satisfy the divine 
justice, Christ bore a pimishment equiva¬ 
lent to that deserved by man. Later 
theories were that of Socinus, teaching 
that the Crucifixion was an assurance of 
God’s love and an example of obedience, 
and the governmental theory of Grotius, 
to the effect that the A. took place to 
further the divine gov. of the world by 
exhibiting God’s hatred of moral evil. 

See H. N. Oxenham, The Catholic 
Doctrine of the Atonement (3rd ed.), 1881; 
A. Ritschl, The Christian Doctrine of 
Justification and Reconciliation, trans. 
1900; R. C. Moberley, Atonement and 
Personality, 1901; J. Denny, Death of 
Christ, 1903; G. B, Stevens, Christian 
Doctrine of Salvation, 1905; H. Rashdall, 
The Idea of the Atonement in Christian 
Theology, 1919; L. W. Orensted, A Shori 
History of the Doctrine of Atonement, 1920; 
J. K. Mozl^, The HeaH of the Gospel, 
1925; R. S, Sranks, The Atonement, 1934; 
G. Aulon (W. Hebert), Christvs Viotor, 
1936; L. Hodgson, Doidrine of the Atone¬ 
ment, 1951. 

Atossa, Queen of Persia, daughter of 
Cyrus, and wife successively of Cambysee, 
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Smordis and Darius Hystas- 

pis, to whom she bore Xerxes and 3 other 
sops, and Whom she influenced to invade 
Greece. She is mentioned by Herodotus 
and is a prominent character in the 
Persae of Aeschylus. 

Atrato, riv. of Chocd dept in W. 
Colombia, rising in the W. Cordilleras, 
at an elevation of over 10,000 ft. It 
flows almost duo N. for 400 m. into the 
Gult of Darien, forming a large but not 
navigable delta. 

Atrebates, anct tribe of Belglc Gaul, 
whose cap. was Nemetacum. They 
formed a confederacy with the Nervii 
against Julius Caesar, by whom they 
were utterly defeated on too Sambre. A 
branch of them settled in Britain, in 
the area of the modern Berks. From 
their name came the modern Artois 
(prov. of France) and Arras. 

Atrek, or Attrek, riv. in the N. of 
Persia, flows partly along the frontier, 
then into the SE. corner of the Caspian 
Sea. It is 250 ra. in length, and almost 
dry at the mouth during the summer. 

Atreua, legendary son of Pelops and 
Hippodamia, and brother of Thyestes. 
For the murder of their stop-brother 
Ghrysippus, A. and Thyestes were forced 
to flee to Mycenae, Where A. became king. 
Thyestes seduced Aftrope, his brother’s 
wife, and was driven from the coimtry. 
To avenge himself he sent Ploisthenes, a 
son of A. by his first wife, to kill his 
father, but A. slew him without recog¬ 
nising him. It was now the turn of A. to 
plan vengeance. He pretended recon¬ 
ciliation with Thyestes, and having slain 
his 2 sons served them up to him at a 
ban<iuet. Thyestes fled in horror. Later 
A., ignorant of her family, married 
Pelopia, the daughter of Thyestes, and 
adopted Aeglsthus, her son by Thyestes. 
Agamemnon and Menelaus, the son of A. 
by Abrope, foimd Thyestes apd took him 
to their father. Thyestes was imprisoned, 
and A. sent Aeffisthua to kill him, But 
ThyestCvS recognised his son by the sword 
with which the latter intended to slay 
him, and having made himself known to 
Aegisthus, he and his son decided to kill 
A. They did so, and seized the throne. 
There are numerous variants of the story. 

Atri, It. tn in Abruzzi e Molise (q.v.), 
14 m. SB. of Teramo (q.v.). It has a fine 
Gothic cathedral. Pop. 13,200. 

Atria, nee Adria. 

Atriplex, genus of herbs and shrubs, 
family Chenopodiaceae, 110 species. A. 
hortensis, known as Orach, is an ann., 
grown as a vegetable, and substitute for 
spinach. 

Atrium, in a Rom. house, was usually 
a central open court around which the 
various rooms were grouped, but the name 
seems to have been occasionally applied 
to the prin. room. In early basilican 
churches, the enclosed courtyard in front 
of the chnrch is generally called the A. 

Atropa, genus of Solanaoeae. of two 
species. A. belladonna, deadly night¬ 
shade or Dwale, grows In thickets and 
hedges of Britain, and has a purple bell- 
shaped flower. It contains atropine, 
from which belladonna is jnade; the drug 


is used In medicine in oases of nervous 
diseases, and when dropped In the 
causes a dilatation of the pupil. The 
berries are poisonous, as are the roots and 
leaves. 

Atropatene, anct name of S. Azerbaijan 
(see Azerbaijan). 

Atrophy, diminution In the size of a 
tissue or organ, the result of degenera¬ 
tion of the cells or a decrease in the size 
of the cells. The Immediate cause of 
degeneration is the cessation or diminu¬ 
tion of the supply of nutriment to the 
part. The opposite condition Is /ii/pcr- 
trophy (q.v.) when increased nutrition 
causes an enlar^ment of the tissues. A. 
may be duo to loss of functional activity 
when such adtivity hiis become unneces¬ 
sary, as in some embryonic appendages, 
the shrivelling of the ovaries after the 
cliild-boartng period, etc. It thus plays 
an important part in the process of evolu¬ 
tion, procuring that a part whicli is no 
longer used gradually passes out of exist¬ 
ence. A. occurs when the normal blood 
supply is obstructed by accident, disease, 
or deliberate constriction. Yellow A. of 
the liver is an acute disease of doubtful 
etiology. It Is charactcrlsod by increas¬ 
ing jaundice, vomiting, the presence of 
a Targe amount of bile, with louclne and 
tyrosine in the urine, and Is almost invari¬ 
ably fatal. 

Atropine (Ci7n28N03), alkaloid obtained 
from belladonna leaves or root. It is 
used in medicine tis a sedative and local 
anodyne. In large doses the drug is a 
powerful poison, producing hallucina¬ 
tions, delirium, and a marked stimulation 
of the hearL which ultimately becomes 
paralysed. It lessens secretions, espe- 
dtally the saliva, bronchial secretion, and 
gastric fluid. When dropped Into the e 3 "e 
A. causes marked dilatation of the pupil. 
It is used extonially to relieve neuralgia, 
and in small doses as an antidote to 
opium poisoning. 

Atropos (Gk for ‘Implacable’), the 
oldest of the Fates, cut the thread of 
human life, measure^d by Clotho and 
drawn out by Lachesls. In art she bears 
scissors, scales, or a sun-dial. See 
Moirae. 

Attache (Fr. ‘attached’), subordinate 
attached to the suite or compan^’^ of a 
commanding officer. In practice the 
term is restricted to military or naval 
A.s, who are young diplomatic otlicors 
attached to an embassy or a legation, or 
travelling with an ambas. to a foreign 
country. It is their duty to make them¬ 
selves familiar in an honest fashion with 
the naval and military condition of the 
country they are in, and to report on all 
matters likely to be of interest and value 
to the homo gov. In time of war thbro 
are various A.s at the H.Q. of each 
array. This post is then gcncrfidly 
conceded to tho envoi's of those foreign 
powers who need representatives at the 
seat of war. 

Attachment, legal i)roce88 by which a 
defendant may be brought before a court 
by the tokiiig of his person or his goods. 
The writ is issued to the sheriff. It is a 
process properly applicable to the ofloneb 
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of contempt of court, and tlierefore is not 
neoessary where the offence has been 
committed in open court, for the offender 
is then present, and can be dealt with 
without the necessitT for A. It differs 
from arrest in that it can bo effected on 
a man’s goods as well as his body, and 
also that the person attached is kept till 
the day appointed and not brought before 
a court at once. It differs from distreas 
in that it Is not applicable to lands, but 
only to goods. County courts can only 
punish for contempt In presence of the 
court, and therefore cannot issue writs 
of A. 

Attachment of debts. By the Common 
Law Procedure Act, 1854, and Judicature 
Act, 1873, a creditor, after obtaining 
judgniont against a debtor, and after 
affidavit that the debt is not paid and 
that debts are owed to the debtor by a 
third party, may attach all such debts 
and issue execution if the third party 
does not dispute the debts. Wages of a 
servant, labourer, or workman (Wages 
Attachment Abolition Act, 1870), and 
of a seaman or apprentice (Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1894), are not open to A. 

Foreign attachment. A legal process 
peculiar to the Mayor’s Court in liondon 
and also in Bristol, Exeter, and Lan¬ 
caster, by which a creditor may, before 
Judgment, attach money owed to the 
debtor or property belonging to him in 
the hands of third parties. See also 
GARNIflHKK. 

Attainder (Norman-Fr. ataindre; Lat. 
atlingere, to reach, to touch upon). The 
erroneous derivation of the word from 
the Lat. tingcre, to dye, to taint, had 
far-reaching consequences on the Eng. 
common law, giving rise, os it did, to 
the doctrine of corruption of blood. A. 
was the consequence which followed the 
passing of sentence of death upon a 
criminal, or of outlawry in capital felonies, 
outlawry in those cases being equivalent 
to a sontonoo of death. By the sentence 
the prisoner became attaint, that is to say 
ho lost all power over his property, an<l 
was incapable of performing any of the 
duties, or enjoying any of the privileges, 
of a freeman. The blood of the prisoner 
was said to bo corrupt or tainted, neither 
land nor titles descending to his heirs. 
By an Act of 1870 A. was abolished in 
tho U.K. In Eng. hist, tliere have 
boon frcciuent insUinces of A.s by express 
legislative enactments providing for the 
attaint and punishment of persons 
hold to he guilty of offence against the 
Xieoce and security of the .State; they were 
known as Bills of A., or Bills of Pains and 
Penalties. Tho effect of such a Bill was to 
supersede the ordinary process of law, and 
although tho imprisonment and execu¬ 
tion of persons by this means wore entirely 
legal (us coming from the source of law, 
Parliament), yet in both its employment 
and its administration It was quite arbi¬ 
trary. Persons wore attainted upon mere 
hearsay evidence, and some upon no 
evidence at all, without being heard in 
their dofonoe. The practice of introducing 
Bills of A. Into Parliament arose in the 
reign of Hichard III, somewhere about 


1477, and by the end of the reign of 
Henry VIII scarcely a year passed with¬ 
out persons of the highest rank being 
brought to the scaffold by this means. 
Under the Stuarts recourse was seldom 
had to fcl>is proceeding, but it was adopted 
by tho Long Parliament against Strafford 
and Laud. The last execution to take 
place by means of an Act of A. was in 
1697. 

Attaint, writ, which formerly lay to 
inquire whether a jury had given a false 
verdict. It was first introduced by 
Henry II at, it Is said, the instance of 
the Justiciar Glanville. At first it only 
lay on the trial of writs of assize, but it 
was extended gradually, and by the reign 
of Edward HI it applied to all pleas 
whatsoever, whether real or personal, 
except writs of right, where the issue 
was joined on the mere right. If the 
jury on the A., who were 24 in number, 
found that the verdict was false, the 
judgment against tho jury who found the 
false verdict was very severe. But more 
moderate judgment was introduced in 
the reigns of Henry VII and Elizabeth I. 
So ineffectual, however, was this pro¬ 
ceeding that in the time of James I it 
gave place to tho now existing practice 
of setting aside verdicts on motion and 
granting new trials. By 6 Geo. IV, c. 50, 
which consolidated the laws relating to 
juries, proceedings by way of a writ of A, 
were abolished. 

Attalea, family Palmacoae, genus of 
tropical Amer. palms; A. funifera, Pissaba 
palm, yields very strong, fine fibres for 
ropes and brooms. 

Attalia, or Attaleia, auct seaport on 
the coast of Pamphylia, near tho mouth 
of the R. Catarrhaotes, and about 15 m. 
distaiit from Perga. It was built by 
Attalus II (159-138 BC) and subdued 
by the Romans under P. Sorvilius 
Isauricus. It is now named Adalia (q.v.). 
The place was Ausited by Paul on his first 
missionary journey (Acts xiv. 25). 

Attalus, general under Philip II of 
Macedon, and uncle of Cleopatra, whom 
Philip espoused c. 337 Bc. At the wed¬ 
ding he offended Alexander, son of 
Olympias, whom Philip had repudiated, 
by expressing a wish for a legitimate 
successor to tho throne. After the death 
of Philip he opposed Alexander, but bis 
soldiers deserted him and he was slain. 

Attalus, name borne by 3 Ivings of 
Pergamum: 

1. Siirnamed Soter, reigned 241-197 
BC, became an oily of Rome in that city’s 
struggle tigainst Philip of Macedon and 
the Achaeans. He was wealthy, just, 
and wi8(', and a liberal patron of Utorature. 

2. Surnained Pbiladelphus, son of the 
foregoing, reigned 169-138 bc, succeeded 
his brother Kuraenes II. Like his father, 
ho was an ally of Rome and a great patron 
of tho arts. 

3. Surnamod Phllometor, nephew of 
tho foregoing, reigned 138-133 bc; by his 
will left Pergamum to the Rom. people. 
There are conflioting accounts of his life. 

Attalus, Rom. senator and prefect of 
tho city in ad 409, when he was appointed 
emperor by Alario in opposition to 
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Honorius. He was soon afterwards and Lyckacaighetens 0, 1824-7, and the 


deposed by the Goth, to whose successors 
he attached himself; but when Vallia 
concluded a peace with Honorius, A. was 
banished to Lipari after having the fingers 
of his right hand cut off in order to 
prevent Iiim writing. He d. some years 
later in obscurity at Rome. 

Attar of Hoses, essence or oil of the red 
liosa (Jarnascena or the pinkish Rosa 
centifolia. produced from the petals of 
these flowers by distillation in water stills 
heated either by open fire or by steam. 
The distillate flows from the condensers 
Into tlio receivers (Florentine flasks) where 
the oil separates on the surface, being 
removed eitlier by pipette or spoon and 
collected in glass bottles. The condensed 
rose water, which contains the major 
portion of the oil dissolved or in sus¬ 
pension, is transferred to other stills for 
redistillation. The yields from the first 
and second distillations are mixed and eon- 
stltuto the Rose Oil of commerce. About 
3500 kilos of rose blossoms yield 1 kilo of 
oil. The bulk of the world production is 
prepared in Bulgaria, yearly about 700 
kg.. oxi)ortcd in officially sealed 1-kg. 
copper fltusks. Small quantities are dis- 
tille«l in France, Turkey (Anatolian oil), 
Persia, Tunis. The perfume is very 
costly, and is in itself too strong to be at 
all ideasant. It is sparingly used as an 
ingredient in luxury perfumes, a few 
drops of it scenting a great quantity. It 
is also known as Otto of Roses. 

Attempt, technical term in criminal 
law applied to an act done with the 
intent to commit a crime. In England 
any act which if uninterrupted and 
successful would have been a crime is 
regarded as an A., even if the accused of 
his own free will decides not to carry 
out his original intent. Attempts are 
generally misdemeanours, although by 
statute attempts to murder or commit 
ar8r>n are fehjiiies. 

Attention. In psychology two kinds of 
A. are recognised: (1) The passive, 
being the concentration of the conscious¬ 
ness upon a definite object or objects by 
isolating the perception from other ob¬ 
jects. As all consciousness depends upon 
a certain degree of isolation, such passive 
A. may ultimately bo regarded as the 
necessary condition of consciousness. 
(2) The active, being the voluntary act 
of fixing the mind upon a definite object 
or objects. The force of this act of 
volition varies with the individual, and 
is capable of development. 

Attenuation, the relative decrease in 
power of a signal with increasing distance 
from the input. If Vj and Vj are the 
Input and output voltages in a network, 
the A. in decibels is given by D 20 
logto (V 1 /V 2 ). 

Atter, Lake, see Salzkammf.rgut. 

Atterbom, Per Daniel Amadeus (1790- 
1855), Swedish poet and critic, b. Asho. 
He studied at the univ. of Upsala, where 
he founded the Aurora League, a society 
for the reform of Swedish literature and 
the prox)agatlon of the new romantic 
ideals. The best known of his works arc 
two poetic dramas, Fdgel Bla (incomplete) 


series of lyrics entitled Blommoma, 1812- 
18.3C, which Introduced the sonnet to 
Sweden. His works are marred by a 
tendency to introduce philosophic and 
religious meditations and obscure allegory. 
In 1835 ho was made prof, of literature 
at Upsala. Sec C. Santesson, Atterbom 
SUtdier, 1932, and II. Frykenstedt, 
Atterboms Lycksalighetcns O, 1951. 

Atterbury, Francis (1062-1732), Bishop 
of Rochester, distinguished as on Eng. 
man of letters, a bishop, and a politician, 
was b. at Middleton Keynes in Bucking¬ 
hamshire. Ho was edne. f»,t Westminster 
School, from which ho proceeded to Christ 
Church, Oxford. He took holy orders 
In 1687, and readily sw’ore allegiance to 
William III after the revolution. Ho 
won great fame as a preacher, and became 
in 1691 lecturer of St Bride's, chaplain 
to William and Mary, and minister to 
Bridewell Hospital. In 1698 appeared 
the Hon. Charles Boyle’s atteck on 
Bentley’s Dissertation on the EpisUes of 
Phalaris, an attack which was mainly 
from the pen of A., who was Boyle’s 
tutor. He distinguished himself also by 
his defence of the righto of convocation 
a^falnst the prevailing Erostlanism. In 
1701 ho became an archdeacon, a pre¬ 
bendary of Exeter Cathedral, and a D.D. 
In 1704 ho became dean of Carlisle, in 1709 
preacher at the Rolls Chapel, In 1712 dean 
of Christ Church, in 1713 bishop of 
Rochester and dean of Westminster. He 
was probably instrumental in the drawing 
up of Sachoverell’s defence. Ho took 
part in the coronation of George I, but 
his influence was destroyed, since his 
leanings towards Jacobitism were known. 
In 1717 he held direct communication 
with the Pretender. In 1721 he was 
arrested for participation in a plot to 
proclaim King James, and in 1722 im¬ 
prisoned in the Tower. In 1723 he was 
deprived of his titles and bnnlslied. He 
entered the service of the old Pretender 
and d. in Franco in 1732. Ho was buried 
secretly in Westminster Abbey. He 
numbered amongst his friends and corre¬ 
spondents all the great literary men of 
the period. 

Attercliffe, formerly a township in the 
par. of Sheffield (q.v.). with its vil. on the 
R. Don, now a ward of the city. Here are 
the steel-works for which the city is 
famous. Pop. 16,450. 

Attestation. Most important legal docu¬ 
ments, especially wills and deeds (qq.v.), 
require to have the signature of tlu' person 
making the instrument atteste*d by one or 
more witnesses or ‘attestors.’ All deeds 
are required by S(iot8 law to have 2 wit¬ 
nesses, unless there is special statutory 
exemption, and in England wills and 
grants of land to charities must liavo 2 
attestors. In Scotland no deed is valid 
If written by another than the party 
making the deed unless the testing clause 
(q.v.) is regular. One witness is necessary 
to a bill of sale, and to witness a warrant 
of attorney or a cognovit (i.e. an admission 
by a defendant of the justice of the whole 
or part of a plaintiff’s claim) the signature 
of a solicitor is obligatory. 
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Atthls, ffentis of small humming-birds 
found in SW. U.S.A. and elsewhere. 

Attic. In olassiool arohitecturo, a low 
storey or stage above the main entabla¬ 
ture, in the elevation of a building. In 
modern architecture, a room in the roof. 
Used as an adjective, the ‘A. base’ is 
found in the Ionic and Corinthian Orders, 
and consists of two convex toruses 
separated by a concave scotia, resting 
upon a plain square plinth. 

Attic Dialect. The language of Athens 
was originally a subdivision of the Ionic 
dialect, which was one of the 8 main 
dialects of anct Greece. These dialects 
are distinguished into 4 groups: Ionic, 
Arcadian-Cypriote, Aeolic, and Western. 
When Athens became the spiritual cap. 
of Greece, and particularly from the early 
4th cent. BC onwards, the A. D. became 
the lingua franca of the Ionic cities, and 
with the conquests of Alexander the 
Great it became the koini of the Hellen¬ 
istic world, though only by about ad 500 
were all tlio other dialects extinct. 

Attica, one of the divs. of anct Greece, 
of which Athens was the cap.; bounded 
on the N. by Boeotia, on the W. by 
Megaris and the Saronic Gulf, on the S. 
by the Aegean Sea. It was a fertile and 
prosperous state, and sent out many 
colonies. Strildng features of the country 
are the mts of Ilynudtus and Laurium, 
the latter of which contained silver mines. 

Atticism, elegant and classic phrase, 
characterised by brevity and intellect. 
Attica was the dist. round Athens, and 
the Attic: dialect was the ])urest and 
most literary of the Gk dialects. Attic 
salt siguifloa a poignant and delicate wit 
peculiar to the refined Athenians and 
foreign to the blunter Romans. 

Atticus, Quintus Gaeoiiius Pomponianus 
(109-32 HO), Horn, eques, patron of 
lettor‘«. and financier. His original name 
was Titus Pomponius. I^oaving Romo 
in SO, sliortly before the outbreak of civil 
war, lie settled at Athens, earning by his 
long residence there, and by his profound 
knowledge of Gk literature, the name 
Atticus. On Ids return to Rome in 65 he 
took posHc:.sBion of an estate bequeathed 
him by his uncle Q. Onecilius and assumed 
the name O. Caccillus Pomponianus. 
Re retusc^d to take sides in the war 
betw'cen (’arsar and Poinpoy, remaining 
on friendly terms with the leaders of both 
jiarties. A. is best known for his friend- 
shij) with Cicero and ed. that section of 
tlie orator’s letters called Ad Attieuin, 
Believing himself to suffer from an 
incurable disease he starved himself to 
death. See also Bookselling. See G. 
Boissier, Cir-^ron et se^ A?nis, 1888. 

Atticus Herodes, Tiberius Claudius (c. 
AD 101-77), Gk rhetorician, b. Marathon. 
His fame iw? a teacher of rhetoric was 
equally known at Rome and at Athens, 
Among the more famous of his pupils were 
tlic future eroporoi’S Marcus Aurelius 
and L. Verus. He became consul in the 
year 143. He was exceedingly wealthy, 
and spent a great part of his riches in 
bevautifyiug Athens and Corinth. 

Atticus. Titus Pomponius, see Atticus, 
Quintus Caecilius Pomponianus. 


Attidian Brethren, body of 12 priests 
with wide authority In Umbria. The 
Eugubino Tablets are tlie records of their 
acts. 

Attila (the Scourge of God) (c. ad 400-' 
453), King of the Huns, succeeded his 
uncle Rua or Roua with his brother Bleda 
in 434. He claimed for himself divine 
origin and descent, and the dominion of 
the whole world. Bleda was put to 
death in 445, and A. proclaimed iilmself 
King of the Barbarians from the N. 
Sea to the boundaries of China. He ruled 
over the Vandals, Ostrogottis, and 
Gepldae. In alliance with Genseric he 
invaded Moesia and defeated the forces 
of Theodosius II. He devastated the 
whole of the E. portion of the empire; the 
emperor was forced to pay him tribute 
and to code him ter. (447), and Con¬ 
stantinople only saved itself by means of 
its impreraable fortifications. The whole 
of the Balkan Peninsula was at his mercy. 
In 450 A. prepared to invade Gaul. He 
laid siege to the tn of Orleans in 451, but 
an alliance of the Romans and Visigoths 
forced him tx> raise it and decisively 
defeated him at Chalons. But the victors 
allowed A. to retreat unhindered into 
Hungary. Ho reorganised his forces, and 
invaded Italy in the following year, place 
after place falling into his hands. He 
took and completely destroyed Aqulleia 
(q.v.) in 452, after a siege of 3 months. 
Rome Itself was onb' saved at huge ex¬ 
pense—though according to one tradition 
A. did not attack Romo in consequence of 
his interview with Pope Leo the Great. In 
tlie next year he d. suddenly, possibly by 
poison, and with the death of A. his 
empire fell to pieces. See life by M. 
Bison, 1929, and K. A. Thompson, A 
liistnry of Attila and the Huns, 1948. 

Attis, see Atys, 

Attius, see AcoiUS. 

Attie, miner’s term for dirt or rubbish 
left over after the ore is worked. Origin- 
jiJly a Cornish term. 

Attleboro, tn of Bristol co., Massa¬ 
chusetts, LhS.A., 32 m. SW. of Boston. 
A. manufs. jewellery, silverware, and 
cotton goods, and nos bleaching and 
dyeing, paper and met^l specialities, 
optical goods, tool, and machinery 
industries. Pop. 23,810. 

Attleborough, mrkt tn In Norfolk, 
England, 15 ra. SW. of Norwich ])y rail. 
In the 14th cent, it had a college of the 
Holy Cross, and its par. church contains 
some interesting remains. A disastrous 
fire destroyed much of the tn in 1559. 
Turkey-rearing and cider-making are 
carried on. Pop. 2600. 

Attlee, Clement Richard, 1st Earl 
(1883- ), statesman, b. Putney, and eduo. 
at lloileybury and Univ. College, Oxford, 
where his politics were Conservative. 
After leaving Oxford his experiences 
working in an B. End of London social 
settlement, coupled with bis reading of 
the works of Morris and RiLskin, con¬ 
verted him to Socialism. He was called 
to tiie Bar, 1905, and was secretary of 
Tojuboe Hall, 1910. He lectured on 
social science, London School of Econo¬ 
mics, 1913-23, and served in the First 
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World War, retlrinfir with rank of major. 
1919. Mayor of Stepney, 1919-20. He 
was elected M.P. (Labour) for the Lime- 
house dlv. of Stepney in 1922, retaining 
this seat until 1950. From 1950 to 1955 he 
represented W. Walthamstow. Member 
of India commission, 1927-30; under¬ 
secretary for war, 1924. Chancellor of 
Duchy of Lancaster, 1930-1; postmaster- 
general, 1931. In the crisis of 1931 he 
stayed out with Arthur Henderson. .1. R. 
dynes, and George Lansbury, preferring 
the political wlldemesa and his friends to 
the high places with Ramsay IMacDonald 
and J. H. Thomas, and in the ensuing 
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^neral election his group suffered a heavy 
defeat. However, Lansbury came back 
and A. became deputy leader of the pari. 
Labour party. He succeeded George 
Lansbury as leader of the Labour party, 
1935. Privy councillor, 1935. A. was 
leader of the Opposition when the Second 
World War broke out and he Joined 
Churchill’s coalition Gov. in May 1940 as 
lord privy seal and leader of the House 
of Commons. From 1942 to 1943 he was 
dominions secretary; lord president of 
tho council, 1943-5; and deputy prime 
minister, 1943-6. In the general elec¬ 
tion of 1945 A. fought on a programme of 
extensive social reform and nationalisa¬ 
tion. The Labour party gained an over¬ 
whelming victory and A. became prime 
minister. He carried out the promises of 
his election programme with vigour, 
pursuing a foreign policy which was the 
logical development of his predecessor’s, 
involving close contacts with W. Europe 
and the U.S.A., while attempting to 
maintain friendly relations with Russia, 
a course which became Increasingly 


difficult. His premiership covered a 
period of grea t economic crisis. A. showed 
great force of character and a drive and 
leadership which amaxed even his closest 
supporters; in the past be had been 
thought of primarily as a capable adminis¬ 
trator. He remained prime minister after 
the general election of 1950, but his 
party's majority had dropped consider¬ 
ably. At the election 18 months later 
tho Conservatives returned to power and 
A. became once again leader of the 
Opposition. In 1956 the Conservatives 
retained and increased their pari, ma¬ 
jority. Ill Dec. 1955 A. resigned from 
leadership of the pari. Labour party and 
from the House of Commons. He was 
granted an earldom, 1955, and created 
K.G. in 1950. Since then ho has only 
spoken InfroQuently on political affairs, 
but has lectured, both at home and 
abroad, on social questions. 

Attook, tn and fort of Pakistan, in the 
Punjab. It is situated on tho 1. b. of tho 
Indus, 45 ra. ESE. of Peshawar, and was 
founded in 1581 by the Emperor Akbar. 
It is an important strategic position, as 
here is the chief bridge over the Indus. 
It has been the route by which almost h 11 
the invaders of India by land—Alexan¬ 
der, Tamerlane, etc.—have made their 
approach. 

Attorney, ‘one substituted* (from 
atourrU, attornatiis, respectively derived 
from the Fr. atourner an(i the Lat. 
ailomare, to substitute), signifies in its 
widest sense one put in the plfvoe or turn 
of another to manage his affairs. For it-s 
use in this general sense see article 
Power of Attorney. In the narrower 
sense A., or more properly attorney-at- 
law, was the name given prior to the 
Judicature Acts, 1873-5, to those mem¬ 
bers of tho legal profession who repre¬ 
sented litigants in tlio courts of common 
law and briefed counsel on their clients’ 
behalf. The equivalent term for those 
who practised in the chancery or equity 
courts was solicitor. Since the enact¬ 
ment above referred to, which extended 
equity to all courts, tho title of solicitor 
is applied to both solicitors and A.s. 
See, therefore, artirde Solicitor. In tho 
U.S.A. the term A. includes both bar¬ 
risters and solicitors. 

Attorney, Letter or Power of, see 
Power op Attorney. 

Attorney-General. The A.-G. is the 
chief law officer of the Crown and chief 
legal adviser of the gov. He is appointed 
by letters patent, and his office is in 
many respects similar to that of the lord 
advocate of Scotland (q.v.), though less 
extensive and more clearly defined. 
Originally he was simply the king’s 
attorney, and stood in tho same relation¬ 
ship to the king as any other attorney 
does to his client. The additional term 
‘general’ probably arose from the need of 
differentiating him from attorneys 
appointed to act for the Crown In partic¬ 
ular courts, such as the attorney for 
tho courts of wards, or the ‘coroner and 
attorney for the king,* the official name 
for the master of the Crown office In 
tho King’s Bench Dlv. The origin of the 
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office is obBciire, the first inenUon of the 
titlo being In the reign of Edward I 
towards the end of the 13th cent., when 
the holder of it is called the attomatus 
regia. Gradually the office has become 
one of great dignity and importance. 
The king’s serjeant was at one time the 
chief officer of the Crown in criminal 
proceedings. A dispute between this 
officer and the A.-G. as to precedence was 
settled in 1811 by George IV, then prince 
regent, declaring by a special warrant 
that the A.-G. and the solicitor-general 
should have precedence over all otlier 
members of the Eng. Bar. A similar 
problem as to precedence between the 
lord advocate of Scotland and the A.-G. 
arose In 1834, tuid was decided In favour 
of the latter. Tlie A.-G., like hJs confrere 
the solicitor-general, is always a member 
of Parliament and a member of the 
ministry. He is paid £10,000 a year, 
and receives foes for Crown business, but 
he has not now the right tliat he formerly 
enjoyed of oDgaging in private practice. 
Till 1912 the A.-Q., though a member of 
the ministry, was not a member of the 
Cabinet or of the 1‘rivy Council, but in 
that year Sir Rufus Isaacs, M.P. (later 
Lord Chief Justice), was given a seat in the 
Cabinet. The duties of the A.-G. are to 
represent the Crown in criminal prosecu¬ 
tions, particularly in those heinous mis- 
domeanoui’s that tend to disturb or en¬ 
danger the State, and In civil cases to 
conduct suits and prosecutions relating 
to public quesUons of professional eti¬ 
quette. The duchies of Cornwall and 
Lancaster and the co. palatine of Durham 
each have tholr A.-G. The A.-G. of the 
U.S.A. Gov. diifora in some respects 
from his Eng. prototype. The lawyer 
chosen for this post is always a lawyer of 
eminence, though not necessarily in the 
front rank of the Bar, political considera¬ 
tions having, as in England, much to do 
with detonriining the President’s choice. 
The A.-G. exorcises a general supervision 
over the h^deral judicial departments, 
and more especially over the distiict 
attorneys {see State Attorney) and 
those executive court officers called U.S. 
marshals. Further, he is a fully fledged 
member of the President’s Cabinet, and is 
the regular legal advisor of the President, 
a function of especial importance in all 
those difficult questions which arise as to 
the constitutional limits of the executive 
power of the President, and the relations 
of Federal to state authority. In Eng¬ 
land the A.-G.'8 opinions are treated os 
confidential, but those of the Amer. A.-G. 
are often pub. officially, not only in 
Justification of any particular line of 
action taken by the President, bxit to 
Inform the world of tlio view which the 
executive takes of its legal position and 
duties In any matter of moment. These 
opinions have a quosi-Judicial authority 
althoiigh they are only of * persu€usive ’ 
and not * authoritative ’ efficacy, inasmuch 
as the Federal Court can override them. 
See J. Bryce, American Commonwealth^ 
1890. 

Attracted Disk Electrometer, see Elec¬ 
trometer. 


Attraction, condition of stress such tlmt 
two bodies tend mutually to approach 
one another, and to resist separation. 
There are various kinds of A., such as 
the universal gravitational A. which 
regulates the movements of all the 
heavenly bodies, molecular A., electrical 
A., magnetic A., etc. The laws of 
ravitation (q.v.) were first formulated 
y Newton, and can bo expressed in the 

simple formula F where F Is 

the force of A. between two particles of 
masses m and m', r tlieir distance apart, 
and G the constant of gravitation. 

Attrck, see Atrek. 

Attribute, in painting, an A. is a con¬ 
ventional symbol added to identify the 
personage represented. 

Attwood, Thomas (1705-1838), organist 
and composer, son of a coal merchant. 
He was sent by the Prince of Wales to 
study music in Italy, and ho also visited 
Vienna in 1785, where he was a pupil of 
Mozart. On his return he became 
organist of St Paul’s, and composer to the 
Chapel Royal. 

Atur, Aturis, or Aturus* see A dour. 

Atwood, George (1746-1807), mathe¬ 
matician and physicist, was b. in London. 
He was oduo. at Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, and having graduated wth high 
honours was elected a follow of the Royal 
Society in 1776. He wrote various 
papers for Philosophical Transactions, and 
amon^ his other works may be named his 
2'reaiise on the Rectilinear Motion and 
Rotation of Bodies, with a Description of 
Original Experiments Relative to the 
Subject, 1784, which described the 
apparatus known as A.’s machine, to 
demonstrate the laws regulating falling 
bodies. 

Atwood’s Maohine, apparatus designed 
to study the motion of a falling body. It 
consists essentially of a wheel over which 
2 masses are suspended, weighing re¬ 
spectively, say, 49^ grammes and 50h 
grammes. The total moss is therefore 
100 grammes, and the force acting upon 
the machine is due to the excess in weight 
of one body over the other, that is, 1 
graimne-weight. Let this gramme be a 
piece of wire which can be removed by a 
ring on one of the supports of the wheel. 
A iMjndulum is provided which regulates 
a timepiece. The heavier weight is 
supported by a plate which can bo 
dropped as the pendulum ticks. The 
position of the ring is adjusted so that 
the weight takes exactly 1 sec. to reach 
it, which can be arranged after some 
tried by making the click of the wire on 
tho ring and the tick of the pendulum 
coincide. Tlio weight, relieved of the 
wire, still travels downwards until it is 
stopped by a plate arranged as before to 
oaten it at the end of 1 sec. This plate 
will be found to he about 9 81 centimetres 
below tho ring. That is to say, the weight 
of 1 gramme, acting for 1 sec., has im¬ 
parted to tho whole mass of 100 grammes 
a velocity of 9-81 centimetres per sec. 
This additional velocity is a measure of 
the acceleration duo to gravity. Tho 
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force due to gravity acting on 1 ^amme 
may be nieafsured in dynes by multipljing 
tbe total mass by its acceleration, thus: 
F =» ma =» 100 x 9-81 «= 981 dynes. 
Many other experiments can be carried 
out with A.’s M., which are explained In 
text books on dynamics. See M. David¬ 
son, Introduction to Dynamics^ 1949. 

Atya, name give by Leach to a genus 
of long-tailed deoapodous Crustacea. 
They have forceps ending in 4 claws; 
these are cleft as far as the base and 
thus appear to be composed of 2 Angers, 
or lashes, which are joined at their origin. 

Atys, or Attis, deity of vegetation 
originally worshipped in Phrygia, consort 
of Cybele. His death, according to a 
widely accepted version, from the wound 
of a wild boar, was annually mourned, 
and his resurrection was celebrated by the 
priests of Ills cult . 

Aubagne, Fr. tn in the dept of Bouches- 
du-Rh6nc, on the Huveaiine. It has jute 
and pottery industries, and is an impor¬ 
tant market (pigs, fruit). Pop. 6600. 

Aubaine, anct Fr. right by which the 
property belonging to strangers (not 
naturalised) or to Frenchmen who left 
their country became on their decease 
the property of the lord of the dist. or of 
the king. It was abolished in 1819. 

Aubanel, Theodore (1829-86), Fr. 
author, 6. Avignon. In collaboration with 
Mistral and Roumanille he devoted him¬ 
self to the work of reviving and carrying 
on the na tive Provencal dialect and litera¬ 
ture. He kept up, however, his family 
trade of printing and editing. His best- 
known poem is La Miouatrano entredubertOt 
1860. One play of his, Lou pan dou pecat, 
1878, was acted in Provencal and in 
French. 

Aube, dept of NE. Franco, bounded 
N. by Marne, NW. by Seine-et-Mame, 
W. by Yonno, S. by Yonne and C6te- 
d'Or, and E. by Haute-Marne. It is 
formed of the S. part of the old prov. of 
Champagne and part of Burgundy. Its 
E. part 18 watered by the A. and its W. 
by the Seine, to the basin of which the 
dept belongs. The climate is moist and 
mild, and the chief industry is agriculture. 
The NE. is chieAy pastoral, but the SW. 
is fertile, and here wheat, oats, vegetables, 
etc., are extensively cultivated. Chalk, 
potter’s clay, building-stone, and lime¬ 
stone are among the minerals, while 
cotton-spinning and weaving are the chief 
industries. Prin. exports, timber, cereals, 
wine. Troyes (the cap.), Bar-sur-Aube, 
Nogent-sur-Seine, AreJs-sur-Aube. Rom- 
Uly-sur-Seine (qq.v.) are tlie pnn. tns. 
Area 2326 sq. m.; pop. 235,000. 

Aube, trib. of the Upper Seine, rises in 
plateau of Langres. Length 150 m. 

Auber, Daniel Francois Esprit (1782- 
1871), Fr. composer of operas, b. Caen 
in Normandy. His father, a print-seller, 
sent him to London to acquire a know¬ 
ledge of biisinesH methods, but the young 
man was already deeply Imbued with a 
passion for music, to indulge which ho 
returned to Paiis in 1804. After pro¬ 
ducing 4 concertos for the violoncello 
and 1 for the violm he reset the comic 
opera L' Erreur d'un moment. Intending 


to study music seriously, he now put 
himself under the tuition of Cherubini, 
and after writing a mass, part of which 
he later utilised in La Muette de Portici, 
he produced a one-act opera, Le Sijour 
militaire. 1813, which failed miserably. 
This failure led him to write nothing more 
until he was compelled by the death of his 
father in 1819 to make music his means 
of livelihood. After a half-success tn Les 
Testaments et les billets-doux, he scored a 
brilliant success In 1820 with La Berg^^re 
chdtelaine. In 1822 he began his associa¬ 
tion with E. Scribe, the libretto-writer, 
and the two began a series of popular and 
successful productions, among which may 
be named Le Maxon. 182.5, Fra IXavolo, 
1830, Le Cheval de bronze. 183.5, Le 
Domino noir. 1837, Les Diamonis de la 
couronne. 1841, La Part du Viable, 1843, 
and Manon Lescaut (after PrAvost), 18.56. 
La Muette de Portici (Masaniello), 1828, 
is a landmark In operatic advance and 
Oustave III, 1833, is an earlier treatment 
of the subject of Verdi’s Un hallo in 
maschera. 

Aubergine, or Egg Plant, fruit o 
Solanum melongena var. ovigerimi and var. 
esculentum, of Africa and S. Asia; grown 
under glass in Britain for its egg-shaped 
edible fruits. Also known as Bringall, 
Jew’s Apple, Mad Apple. 

AuberviUiers, Fr. tn in the dept of 
Seine, on the St-Deiiis canal. It is a 
NE. suburb of Paris. Formerly there 
was a pltoimage in honour of Notre- 
Dame-des-vertus. There are oil reAn- 
erles and numerous chemical manufs. 
Pop. 52,800. 

Aubignac, Francois H^delin, Abb5 d* 
(1604-76), Fr. author and critic, 6. Paris. 
He was tutor to the nephew of Richelieu, 
who conferred on him the abbey of A. 
His best-known work Is a tragedy, 
Z6nobie. 1647, written in prose as an 
exempUAcation of critical r^es, and ho 
later arranged these in his Pratique du 
tfUdtre (4 vols.), 1657. He was the Arst to 
throw doubts on the existence of Homer. 

Aubign^, FrancoiBO d\ see Maintenon. 

Aubijrad, Jean Henri Merle d* (1794- 
1872), Swiss hl.storian of the Reformation, 
b. Eaux-Vives, (Ionova. He studied 
there and at Berlin until, in 1818, he 
became pastor of the Fr. Protestant 
church at Hamburg. Five years later 
he removed to Brussels, where iie was 
appointed court preacher. In 1830 he 
returned tn Geneva and became prof, of 
church hist, in the newly founded theo¬ 
logical school tliere. He visited England 
on sev. occasions, where he was warmly 
welcomed, the imiv. of Oxford conferring 
the D.C.L. degree on him. His best- 
known work is Histoire de la lUformation 
au XVI* H^cU, 1835-53. 

Aubi^6, Theodore Agrippa d* (1552- 
1630), Fr. soldier and scholar, b. Pons 
in Saintonge, He early showed a re¬ 
markable talent for languages, especially 
for the classics, hut his attachment to 
the Huguenot cause made him spend the 
early part of his life in the military pro¬ 
fession. He rendered good service to 
Henry of Navarro, whom ho later c-iiti- 
clsed with freedom and candour. After 
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Henry's assassination he retired to 
Geneva and resumed his llter&ry studies. 
His best-known work is his Bistoire 
universelle, 1560-1601, 1816-19, which 
for its indulgrcnce in satire was ollicially 
burnt in France. His poems, Les 
Tragi^mes, 1577-1618, are full of 
(^motional force and religious zeal, and 
Tindoubtedly rank with the great Fr. 
pooms. Hte J. Plattard, A. d*Auhion6, 
1935. 

Aubin, Fr. tn in the dept of Aveyron, 
on the Enne. It is in a coal and iron 
mining dist. Pop. 4600. 

Aubonne, Baron d*, see Tavernier. 

Aubrey, John (1628-97), antiquary, b. 
Easton Percy in Wilts, and educ. at 
Malmesbury Grammar School, under 
Hobert Latimer. In 1642 ho entered 
Trinity College, Oxford, and in 1646 
bec.ivme a student of the Middle Temple, 
though he w^as never called to the Bar. 
Only one of his works, the Miscellanies, 
was pub. in his lifetime (1696), but ho left 
a largo mass of material which was ed. 
hy others. His Litres of Eminent Men, 
given to Anthony ^ Wood as material for 
his Athenae Oxonienses, appeared in 1813, 
and his Jiernaines of Gentilisme. and Juda¬ 
isms in 1881. His Natural History and 
Antiquities of the County of Surrey had 
already appeare<l in 1719. The Miscel¬ 
lanies (stories about dreams, ghosts, and 
visions) arc full of interesting chatter, but 
A.'s extreme credulity and his appetite 
for folklore and gossip sometimes make 
them unreliable. His valuable and enter¬ 
taining Brief Lives of Contemporaries 
between 1669 and 1696 was ed. in 1898 by 
Andrew Clark from the MSS. in the 
Bodleian. 

Aubriet, Claude, Fr. artist, b. ChAlons- 
sur-Marne c. 1855. He succeeded Jean 
Joubert in 1700 as painter for the Jnrdin 
du Koi. He is noted for his beautiful 
illustrations of natural hist, on vellum, 
and many of his works are i>ro8erTod in 
the National Library. 

Aubrieta, family Cruciferae, genus of 
trailing evergreen plants, of which A, 
delfoidea and varieties are most commonly 
grown under the popular name of 
Aubrietia. 

Aubry de la Boucharderie, Count Claude 
Charles (1773-181.3), general of artillery, 
was b. at Bourg. He fought in several 
campaigns, of which the chief was the 
expedition to Moscow, during which he 
constructed the famous bridge over the 
Beresina. He was slain at Leipzig in 
1813. 

Aubry de Montdidier (fl. c. 1370), noble¬ 
man at the court of Charles V of France, 
i\ssus8inatod in 1371, it is said, by his 
companion Richard Macaire. A.’s dog 
afterwards shownd the most determined 
animosity to Macaire, and the king, his 
suspicions being roused, ordered a combat 
between the two. The dog, says the 
popular story, was the victor, and Macaire, 
having confessed to the murder, d, on the 
scaffold. The story is almost certainly 
legendary, since similar versions occur at 
a much earlier date, one in Plutarch. 

Auburn: 1. Co. seat of Cayuga co.. 
New York, U.S.A., situated at the N. end 


of Owasco Lake; has manufs. of wool, 
silk, car accessories, plastics, textiles, 
surgical instruments, chemicals, boots, 
paper, etc., and also makes agrlc. machin¬ 
ery on a lai'ge scale. There Is a state 
prison here, founded in 1816, which 
accommodates over 1000 prisoners. Pop. 
36,720. 

2. Co. seat of Androscoggin co., Maine. 
U.S.A.; it raanufs. boots and shoes, and 
has canneries. Pop. 23,134. 

Auburn, or Lissoy, vll. of co. West¬ 
meath, Rep. of I., 6 m. NE. of Athlon©, 
is Goldsmith’s boyhood home, and the 
‘Sweet Auburn’ of The Deserted ViUage. 

Aubusson, Pierre d' (1423-1503), grand 
master of the order of St John of Jeru¬ 
salem. Ho served under the Emperor 
Sigismund and the Dauphin, afterw^ards 
Louis XI. He joined the order of the 
Knights at Rhodes, was simally successful 
against the pirates of the Levant, and 
successfully resisted Mohammed’s siege 
of Rhodes In 1480. He perfidiously kept 
captive Jem. on© of the brothers claiming 
Mohammed’s throne, until the other 
brother, Bayezid, was successful, when he 
handed Jem over to Pope Innocent VIII 
in 1489. He was rewarded by being 
made a cardinal. 

Aubusson, Fr. tn, cop. of an arron., in 
the dept of Crouse, in the gorge of the R. 
Creuse. It is celebrated for its carpets 
and tapestry, and has a small metal 
industry. Pop. 5000. 

Auoaners, see Netherlands Guiana. 

^Auoassin et Nioolette,* medieval 
romance (Arabic in origin and Provencal 
in setting), in mixed prose and verso, of 
the 13th cent. It resembles the story 
of the much more popular Floire et 
JSlanchefieur. A. was tne son of the 
count of Beaucaire; N., though looked 
upon os a slave, was in reality the 
daughter of the King of Carthage. In a 
simple and touching narrative the story 
of their vicissitudes, their long separation, 
and their final happiness is realistically 
told. Sodaiue wrote the libretto for an 
opera by Gr6try, which was first per¬ 
formed in 1779. Other composers, in¬ 
cluding Enna, the Dane, have set versions 
of the story. See Aucassin and Nicole tie 
(Everyman’s Library). 

Auoh (Rom. Augusta Ausoorum), Fr. 
tn, cap. of the dept of Gors, on the Gers. 
It was the anct cap. of Gascony, and of 
Armagnac (qq.v.). It is the seat of an 
archbishop, and has one of the finest 
Gothic cathedrals in France. It has 
textile manufs., and a trade in brandy, 
horses, and poultry. Pop. 11,500. 

Auohsl, Ft. tn in the dept of Pas-de- 
Calais. It has coal-mines and brick¬ 
works. Pop. 10,600. 

Auchenia (Gk auchJn, neck), 
scientific name of the llama (q.v.), a 
ruminant of the family Camelidae and 
order Ungulata. It is smaller than the 
camel, has woolly hair, no hump, and is 
very vicious. 

Auohinleok, Sir Claude John Eyre 
(1884- ), soldier, b. Ulster, son of Col. 
John Claude A., R.A., educ. at Wellington 
College. Served in Egypt, 1914-16, and 
elsewnere in the Middle E. during the First 
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World War. Mohmand operations, 1935. 
Deputy Chief of General Staff Army H.Q., 
India, 1936-8. G.O.C. Southern Com¬ 
mand, 1940. Earned the reputation of 
an export in mountain warfare before the 
outbreak of the Second World War. Wtis 
Commandor-in-Chief in India in the early 
part of the war; in July 1941, when Gen. 
(later F.M.) WavelJ relinqmshed the chief 
command in the Middle E., A. suecoodod 
to that command, and at a time when 
the Brit, forces were still inadequately 
equipped. On 18 Nov. 1941 A. launched 
a new offensive. It snatched victory at 
Sidi Ilezegh, relieved Tobruk, and, on 
*24 Dec., recaptured Bensrhazi; but it 
failed before the lines at El Agheila, and 
a Ger. counter-offensive threw it back 
to Gazala in the middle of Cyrenaica. 
After some months’ quiescence, Rommel 
(q.v.) attacked; Tobruk fell, and the Brit, 
retreat continued to El Alamein, when 
Gen. (later F. M.) Montigomery succeeded 
A. A. then became Commander-iu-Chiof 
in India for the second time, and it is 
probable that his greatest service in the 
course of the war was that he rendered 
in India when the whole responsibility 
for the administrative background to the 
campaign in Burma lay upon him. Ho 
won the confidence of the Indian Army, 
and his flair for the political work which 
fell to liim made him equally successful 
in council. Promoted to field marshal, 
1 Juno 1946. Commander of the com¬ 
bined force operating in the Punjab, 1947. 
Retired soon after the declaration of 
Indian independence. 

Auchinleok, tn in Ayrshire, Scotland, 
15 m. E. of Ayr. In the par. is A. House, 
the seat of the Boswell family. Pop. 
(tn and par.) C800. 

Auchterarder, royal burgh (c. 1200) in 
Perthshire, Scotland, 14 m. SW. of 
Perth. It was the opposition to the 
presentee to the church of A., in 1839, 
wliich began the contest leading to the 
formation of the Free Church of Scotland. 
A, manufs. tweeds and tartans, angora 
wool, and cashmere. Pop. 3100. 

Auchtermuchty, royal and police burgh 
of Fifeshire, Scotland, 9 m. from Cupar, 
and native tn of John Glas, founder of 
the sect of the Glasites in 1725. Iron- 
founding, beam and scale manuf., and 
hosiery-making are carried on. Pop. 
13.50. 

Auckland, George Eden, 1st Earl of 
(1784-1849), Brit, statesman, son of 
the first Baron A. In 1835 he was 
made Governor-General of India. The 
siicccsaful beginning of the Afghan war, 
1838-9, won him his earldom. 

Auckland, William Eden, 1st Baron 
(1744-1814), statesman, educ. at Eton 
and Christ Church, Oxford. Ho was 
chief secretary to the Irish viceroy, and 
In charge of a commission which treated 
with (he Irish insurgents. As minister 
plenipotentiary to Franco he concluded a 
commercial treaty in 1786, and was after¬ 
wards ambas. to Spain and Holland, and 

g ostmaster - general. He was created 
laron A. In 1789. 

Auckland, name of a prov. dist. of New 
Zealand and also of the chief tn of that I 


dist. 1. A. prov. diet, (area 25,400 sq. m.) 
includes practically half of the N. Is., 
being 400 m. long and 200 m. wide at its 
greatest breadth. The heavily indented 
N. peninsula was the site of the earliest 
mission settlements and the cradle of 
civilisation in Now Zealand. Cliristened 
by enthusiasts ‘the winterless north,* its 
almost sub-tropical climate has attracted 
many Brit, settlers after service in 
tropical countries. The Waikato area to 
the S. of A. city includes some of the 
world’s finest grasslands and is a prin. 
centre of the country’s dairy industry. 
Soils in the prov. dist. range from a light 
volcanic loam to a stiff yellow clay. 
Great progress has been made in bringing 
into production, by the introduction of 
cobalt and other means, tlie pumicelands 
in the Rotorua area. Minerals found in 
the prov. dist. include coal, gold, copper, 
tin, and iron, find an oil survey is pro¬ 
ceeding. The kauri pine, of which the 
fossil gum is exported, once fl., but only 
remnants of the great kauri forests now 
remain, notably in the Waipoua National 
Reserve. The thermal wonderhind of the 
S. part of the prov. dist. is world-famous 
and Lake Taupo in the centre of the N. 
Is. is renowned for its trout-fishing. 
Pop. of prov. dist., about 850,000. 

2. The city of A., on the E. coast, lies 
in lat. 36“ 51' S. and long. 174“ 45' E., 
having mean temps, (summer) 65 2, 
(autumn) 60-5, (winter) 52-2, and (spring) 
57 1; mean annual rainfall is 43 09 in. A. 
was founded in 1840 by the first governor, 
Capt. Wm Hobson. It romaiued the cap. 
of New Zealand until 1865. It has 
splendid wharves and graving docks on 
Waitemata Harbour, and a second 
harbour in Manukau on the W. coast, 
only 6 m. distant. It has an inter¬ 
national airport, with Tasman Empire 
Airways and other services linking New 
Zealand with the rest of the world. A 
bridge is being built across the harbour. 
The value of exports from the port of A. 
in 1953 was £85 million, some £40 
million more than from the next largest 
port, Wellington. Imports were valued 
at £67 million in the same year, about 
£8 million more than Wellington’s total. 

The city, fortunate in its benefactors, 
has some fine libraries, art collections, 
parks, and homos for crippled children 
and the blind. The War Memorial 
Museum is one of the best in the P. 
hemisphere. A. Univ. College, a con¬ 
stituent college of the unlv. of New 
Zealand, is centrally sited. A.*8 maiTi 
industries include sugar refining, ship 
and boat building, ammunition manu¬ 
facturing, fruit canning, freezing works, 
boot and shoe factories, breweries, pottery, 
brick, tile, and varnish works. Pop. of 
urb. area, 380,412. 

Auckland Isles, group of is. situated 
180 m. S. of Now Zealand, were discovered 
by the whaler Bristow In 1806. Enderby, 
Adams, and Auckland are the chief is. 
They are valuable as whiiling stations, 
but have no settled inhab. 

Auction, method employed for the sale 
of property, which derives Its name from 
the Lat. audio, an increase, because the 
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property was publicly sold to him who certain sales. Such sales include ^oods 
would offer most for it. The usual form sold under a distress for rent when the 


of A. is to offer the property at a low 
flgrure, and by the competition of the 
various bidders, each offering a little 
more than the predecessor, to raise the 
price to that point beyond which the 
bidders refuse to go. The goods are then 
'knocked down’ to the highest bidder. 
The Dutch A., originating, os its name 
indicates, in Holland, is the reverse of 
this, and is a method generally employed 
by the cheap-jack. The property is 
olTcrod at a higher i)rice than Is likely to 
be paid for it, and the price is gradually 
lowered till somebody bids for it. The 
first person to bid gets the property. 
The mere offer of a bid does not bind the 
bidder until the auctioneer brings down 
his hammer, which is the equivalent of 
accepting it. Until such time a bidder 
may, if he chooses, withdraw his bid. It 
has been laid down that the buyer of 
goods at an A. is not bound to perform 
his contract if he was the only bona fide 
bidder at the sale, and if public notice was 
not given of the intention of the vendor 
to bid. This applies even though his 
agent was authorised to bid only to a 
certain sum. This rule is to protect pur¬ 
chasers against the practice of employing 
persons to make mock biddings vsdth a 
view to raising the price by their apparent 
competition. The acceptance of a bid 
is generally Indicated by the auctioneer 
striking his rostrum with a small hammer 
(wooden), but sometimes lighted candles 
are employed to measure the time during 
which bids will be entertained. The 
length of candle generally employed is 
1 in., and the lost bidder before the light 
expires is the purchaser. Yet another 
method employed is the running out of 
sand in the sandglass. Formerly excisjo 
duties were payable on soles by A., being 
first imposed during the Amer. war of 
Independence, in 1777. As much as 
£329,000 was raised by this means in one 
year, but in 1845 the duty w^as repealed. 
In 1927 Parliament, feeling the need for 
fiirther control of A.s, passed the Auctions 
(Bidding Agreements) Act, 1927. This 
was direct^id against the evil of the 
‘knock-out’; in other words, the prior 
iigroemont between a ring of possible 
bidders that one only of their number 
should make a bid and that the advan¬ 
tage gained by this course of action 
should be shared by the members of the 
ring. The Act directs tliat, under 
penalty of £20 for non-compliance, the 
name and address of the auctioneer, 
together with a copy of the Act, shall bo 
exidbited before and during the sale. 

Auctioneer's powers and duties. The 
auctioneer’s duty is previously to the 
commencement of every sale to intimate 
to intending purchasers the conditions 
under which the sale takes place, but for 
the purposes of the Act it is considered 
sufficient If tlioso conditions are posted 
up in the A. room. Every auctioneer is 
required by the Auctioneers Act, 1845, 
to take out an ann, licence, which expires 
on 5 July, and for which £10 is paid, 
but the same statute specifically exempts 


amount does not exceed £20. In such 
cases the sale may be conducted by the 
bailiffs without a licence. The penalty 
for selling goods by A. without a licence 
is £100, but the lack of a licence does not 
render such a sale nugatory. The ordi¬ 
nary licence entitles the holder to act as an 
appraiser also, but for the sale of dutiable 
goods an additional licence is required. 
An auctioneer has certain statutory 
exemptions and liabilities. Thus ho is 
held responsible for the safe custody of 
goods entrusted to him for sale, and ho is 
liable to an action for selling goods to 
which the person who employs liim has no 
title, though in this matter ho is afforded 
some relief by the Factors Act. He is 
debarred from purchasing for himself the 
property ho exposes for sale. On the 
other hand, the auctioneer himself has 
power to sue the bidder for fulfilment of 
contract, and has a lien on the vendor’s 
goods for his commission and expenses. 
If the vendor sells the goods by private 
sale after the auctioneer has unsuocess- 
fuUy exposed them for sale, then the 
auctioneer is entitled to a commission 
as if ho himself had sold them. He is 
also not liable to the vendor for the price 
bid for the goods until ho has received it. 
The number of licensed auctioneers in 
the U.K. exceeds 8000, about three- 
quarters of whom are members of the 
Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute, 
London. The institute, which watches 
carefully all legislation affecting its 
members, was founded in 188G. 

Auction Bridge developed from bridge 
and became popular about the year 1911. 
The prill, innovation was the introduction 
of competitive bidding. At bridge (q.v.) 
only the dealer or his partner had the 
privilege of determining w’hetlier the hand 
should be played in a tnnnp suit or at no 
trumps; in A. B. the final declaration was 
put to auction between the four players. 
The dealer either bid or passed, thus 
opening the auction; each player in 
succession to the left then called until the 
final call detemiincd the contract, which 
could be doubled by the opposing side 
and re-doubled by declarer or his partner. 
On the completion of the auction, the 
layer who originated the contract played 
is ow'n and his partner’s hand (dummy). 

Various modifications in scoring were 
introduced between 1911 and 1929. 
The advantage of pla 3 dng at no trumps 
owing to Its higher score led to a change 
in the valuation of the suits, clubs count¬ 
ing 6, diamonds 7, hearts 8, spades 9, and 
no trumps 10. A further step towards 
levelling the suit values was the introduc¬ 
tion of ^majority calling’ w'hich was later 
adopted in Contract Bridge. By this 
law the number of tricks contracted for, 
Irrospoctivo of the suit, and not their 
value, decided the higher bid. All points 
scored in fulfilment of a contract counted 
towards game; failure involved penalties 
scored by the opponents ‘above the line,' 
which were graded in proportion to the 
declarer’s degree of success. Thirty 
points constituted game and 250 points 
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were added for the rubber. See also 
Contract Bkidgk. 

Aucuba, ereuus of Cornaceae, a dioecious 
lant native to Asia. A. japonica, the 
apan laurel, is cultivated in Britain as a 
hardy evergreen shrub. 

Aude, dept of S. Franco fonned from 
part of the anct prov. of Languedoc. It 
is boxmded on the E. by tlie Mediter¬ 
ranean. In the S. the spurs of the 
l^reneos reach 4037 ft in the Pech do 
Bugarach, while the offsets of the 
C6veunes in the N. reach 4018 ft. The 
greater part of the dept, lies in the valley 
of the lower A. The wine-producing 
dist. of the Narbonnais In the E. is 
bordered by a flat, sandy coastal belt in 
which are scv. lagoons, rich in fish. 
Cereals, olives, almonds, and vegetables 
are producc'd, livestock is raised, and 
there are splendid vineyards. Iron, lead, 
cobalt, and arsenic are mined, and there 
are textile, foodstuff, and hydro-electric 
industries. There are scv. spas. The 
prln. tns are Carcassonne (the cap.), 
Llmoux, and Narbonne (qq.v.). Area 
2448 sq. rn.; pop. 2(18,250. 

Audebert, Jean Baptiste (1750-1800), 
Fr. artist and naturalist, b. Rochefort and 
studied at Paris. Having attained a 
reputation as a painter of miniatures, lie 
turned his attention to natural hist., and 
in 1800 produced a hist, of the apes 
beautifully illustrated in colour. Two 
other works, on the humming-birds and 
the birds of paradise, tlie latter loft 
unfinished, were pnb. after his death. 
He was the originator of the method of 
using gold-leaf to depict the plumago of 
birds. See his Oiscaux dor66 au d reflets 
7n6taUiQues. 

Auden, Wystan Hugh (1907- ), poet, 
b. York, son of a doctor. Educ. at 
Gresham’s School and Christ Church, 
Oxford, he was a schoolmaster in this 
country for a short time. Ills first pub. 
work, Poems, 1930, was followed by The 
Orators, 1932, The Dance of Death, 1933, 
and Look, Stranger, 193C. Though not a 
Communist, ho became the leader of a new 
school of Leftist poets who were promi¬ 
nent in the decade before the Second 
World War, and whose work shows the 
influence of T. S. Eliot (q.v.). In 1937 
he served as a stretcher-bearer in the Sp. 
Civil War, wrote a poem, Spain, and was 
awarded the king’s medal for poetry. 
He was co-editor of an tintliology. The 
Poet's 'Tongue, 1935, based on the principle 
that poetry is ‘memorable speech,’ and 
editor of the Oxford Book of Light Verse, 
1938. He married Erika Mann, daughter 
of the Oor. novelist, and In 1938 moved to 
the United States, adopted Amer. 
citizenship, and taught in a number of 
Ainer. colleges and univs. In 1956 he 
was elected prof, of poetry at Oxford, 
His later vols. of verse Include Another 
Time, 1940, New Year Letter, 1941, For 
the Time Being, 1945, Nones, 1952, and 
The Shield of Achilles, 1955; in collabora¬ 
tion with Christopher Isherwood (q.v.) 
he wrote three verse plays, The Dog 
Beneath the Skin, 1935, The Ascent of 
F6, 1936, and On the Frontier, 1938. 
Though often very close to conversational 


speech, A.’s poetr^^ does not always 
escape the obscurity common among 
poets of his period. His work is diftlcnlt 
tn assess because bo has no definite style, 
but his iufluenco on contemporary writers 
was cHmsiderable. See F. Scarfe, Auden 
and After, 1942, and W, II. Auden, 1949. 

Audenarde, see Oudenaahdk. 

Audenshaw, tn of Lancs, England, 
4 in. E. of Manchester. Pop. 13,000. 

Audhumla (Audumbla), the cow made 
by Burt, whose milk fed the first creatt*d 
being, the giant Ymir (q.v.), and his race 
in Bcancilnavian mythology. 

Audians, or Audeans, sect of heretics 
founded by Audius or Audens (4th cent.). 
Ho attacked the clergy and the gov. of tlu* 
Church, and when lie assumed the epis¬ 
copal office was banished by (Jonstantius 
to Scythia. The oiiinions and practices 
of Audius and his followers ivero; the 
celebration of Easter after the usage of 
the Jews; tlio admissiou of all persons 
indiscriminately to the Lord’s Supper; 
the doctriuo of the eternity of fire, water, 
and darkness, and especially that of 
anthropomorphism, or the resemblance 
of the Deity to the huimin form. 

Audincourt, Fr. t-n in the dept of 
Doubs, on the Doubs. H lias an iron¬ 
works, and maniifs. machinery and 
textiles. Pop. 8700. 

Audiometer, adaptation of the tele¬ 
phone designed to measure the acuteness 
of liearing. 

Audio-typist. With the exUuisivo in¬ 
troduction into offices of recording 
machines into which letters are dictated 
and subsequently transcribed by a 
typist it has become nceessary to make a 
distinction between typists carrying out 
this typo of work and those who copy 
from manuscript (copy typist) or tran¬ 
scribe from shorthand (shorthand typist 
or stenographer). Because transcription 
from rocording macliines is done direct 
from the spoken word through head¬ 
phones connected to the machine the 
typist is called an A. See also Dk- 
TATiNo Machines. 

Audiphone, instrument for transmitting 
sound vibrations to the bones of the heaci. 
It consists of a plate of thin vulcanite, bent 
and kept by strings under a certain degree 
of tension. The edge is placed in contact 
with the front teeth, by which means 
sound is rendered audible to those whose 
auditory ossicles fail in their fuuetions. 

Audit Ale, strong ale browed for use at 
Oxford and Cambridge colleges on A. day. 

Audita Querela, form of action allowed 
to a defendant, against whom judgnumt 
has been entered ami is about to bo 
enforced, w'hich enables him to obtain a 
stay of execution, if be can show that 
some matter has occured since judgment 
which amounts to a discharge. In some 
of the states of the U.B.A. it has been 
superseded by the granting of summary 
relief upon motions. 

Auditor, person apiiointcd to examine 
the accounts of the State, a i)ublio body 
or corporation, a (‘ompany, or of a private 
person, and to certify that they are correct 
and properly kept. The duties of an A. 
are those of an accountant, and are in all 
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casofi of Importance performed by a pro¬ 
fessional accountant. All payments and 
receipts must bo proved by vouchers, but 
A.8 must also certify to the accuracy of 
balance sheets and of the statements as 
to revenue, etc. (See Accountant.) In 
tlio Companies Act, 1900, incorporated in 
the Act of 1908, strict provisions are made 
for the appointment and remuneration of 
A.s, and their rights and duties are clearly 
laid down. The latest provisions ai-e 
embodied in the Companies Act, 1948. 
Before 1900 regulations as to the oudit of 
company accounts were left to the 
articlcjs of association, except In the case 
of joint-stock banks. The Society of 
Accountants and A.s was incorporated 
in 1885. In the Brit, civil service the 
exchequer and audit dept plays an 
important part. The comptroller and 
A.-general in 3 866 replaced the comp¬ 
troller-general of the exchequer and the 
commissioners for auditing the public 
accounts. As comptroller he authorises 
issues from the exchequer in accordance 
with accounts that have received pari, 
sanction, and authorises borrowings to 
meet deficiencies; ho examines the daily 
accounts furnished by the Bank of 
England as to the paj'ments paid to the 
exchequer account; as A.-general he 
iiscertalns whether money expended has 
l>oen applied to the purpose for which it 
uivs granted, and generally verifies the 
public accounts and reports to Parliament 
(sfie also Local Govkknment, Audit of 
Accounts of). In the TJ.S.A. the federal 
and state govs., together with the muni¬ 
cipalities, have their accounts submitted 
to public A.s. The accounts of the 
Federal Gov. are audited by a comptroller- 
general, who is the chief official of the 
general accounting office. The comp- 
troUer-general operates through an audit 
div., which is quite independent of the 
executive gov., being solely responsible to 
Congress direct. With the exception of 
the accoimts of the post office, which are 
audited by their own A.s, the post office 
div. (oo-ordinnted with the audit div.), 
all the central gov.’s accounts are sub¬ 
mitted to the comptroller-general’s dei>t. 
The Fr. public audit dept is styled Com- 
dos Comptes; the Ger. Hochnungshof. In 
Scotland an A. of the court is equivalent 
to the Eng. taxing-master. /Sec also 
Company and Company Law. 

Auditory Nerves, special nerves con¬ 
nected with the sense of hearing. They 
rise from the medulla obhmgata as the 
eighth pair, or. according to some anat- 
omistfl, the poriio mollis os the seventh 
pair, of cranial nerves, and pass down¬ 
ward to the car. See Buain and Eau. 

Audley, Sir James (d. 1386), Eng. 
soldier, one of the original knights of the 
order of the Garter, founded in 1344 by 
Edward Ilf. Ho greatly distinguished 
himself at the battle of Poitiers, was 
governor of Aquitaine in 1362, and great 
Honosclial of Poitou In 1369. 

Audley, Thomas, Baron Audley of 
Walden (1488-1544), lawyer, native of 
Essex, lie studied at Cambridge and the 
MiddUi Temple, and afterwards became a 
member of Wolsey’s household. In 1529 
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he became Speaker of the House of 
Commons and was made chancellor in 
1533. A. was created a peer in 1538. 
He supported the annulment of Henry 
VlII’s marriage to Catherine of Aragon; 
presided at More’s and Fisher’s trials; and 
passed judgment on Anno Bole^ and 
Catherine Howard. He founded Mag¬ 
dalene College, Cambridge. 

Audley, par. of Staffs, England, 4^ m. 
NW. of Newcastle under Lyme. Pop. 
10 , 000 . 

Audley End, see Saffron Walden. 

Audouin, Jean Victor (1797-1841), Fr. 
entomologist, b. Paris. Ho began to 
study law, but his strong natural inclina¬ 
tion led him to the study of the natural 
sciences, and of medicine. Ho was made 
prof, of entomology at the Jardin des 
Plantes in 1833. He made the study of 
insects his speciality, and wrote on this 
subject and on the natural hist, of the 
coasts of France. His chief work, 
Histoire des insectes nuisibles d la vione, 
was continued after his death by MUne- 
Kdwards and Blanchard and pub. in 1842. 

Audran, Edmond (1840-1901), Fr. 
musical composer, b. Lyons. He w^as 
originally intended to enter the Church, 
but his tastes wore for the musical pro¬ 
fession. and he became a church organist 
at Marseilles. He was first brought to 
the popular notice by his operetta 
L'Ours et le Pacha in 1862. He after¬ 
wards produced a number of melodious, 
light, and graceful operettas an<l comic 
operas, such as La MascotUr 1880, La 
Cigale, 1886, and La Foupde, 1896. 

Audran, G6rard G640-1703), Fr. en¬ 
graver, b. Lyons and studied in Rome, 
lie obtained considerable fame by his 
portrait engravings, including that of 
Pope Clement IX, and was appointed 
engraver to Louis XIV. 

Audubon, John James (1780-1851), 
calebrated Amer. ornithologist, 6. 
Louisiana. He was educ. at Paris, and 
studied drawing under David. Ills 
father estab. him on a plantation in 
Pennsylvania, and in 1808 be married the 
daughter of a farmer, Miss Lucy Bake- 
well. His ardour for the study of natm'al 
hist, was indomitable. Annually for 15 
years he explored the primeval forests of 
America, and as he was able to transfer 
the results of his labours to paper wit h a 
spirited hand, his works have great value. 
His Birds of America (1827-38) was 
praised in enthusiastic terms by Cuvier. 
He was of an unassuming and deeply 
religious nature, handsome in form and 
feature, and of a keen and ok^ar-sighted 
intelligence. See life by Buchanan 
(Everyman’s Library); C. Rourke, AtteZu- 
boii, 1936; O. C. Fisher, Life of Atulttbon, 
1949. 

Aue, Ger. tn in the dist. of Karl-Marx- 
Stadt, in the Erzgebirge (q.v.), on the 
Zwickaucr Mulde, 20 m. SSW. of Karl- 
Marx-Stadt (q.v.). It is in a uranium- 
mining dist., and has toxtllo, machinery, 
and chemic-al industries. Pop. 26,000. 

Auenbrugger von Auenbrugg, Leopold 
(1722-1809), Austrian physician, b. Graz 
in Styria. He became physician to the 
Sp. Hospital at Vienna. His Inventam 
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Nomim, 1761, gave an account of his Aitareya Brdhmana, 1879; and other 
application of the laws of acoustics to the works. His chief works ore scientific 
investigation of the phenomena or action catalogues of Sanskrit MSS,: CcOtUoovs 
of the internal parts of the body; his Caialooorum (3 vols.), 1891-1903, A 
work first introduced percussion (q.v.) as Catalogue of poat-Vedic codices, 1859-64, 
a means of dotectii^ chest diseases, and A Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the 
Although trans. into French by Rozlto Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
de la Chassagno in 1770, it was almost Augean Stables. Augeas, King of the 
completely ignored until J. N. Corvisart Epeians in Elis, was an Ar^naut, and 
<q.v.) adopted the method and pub. his owned 30,000 head of cattle, including 12 
classical trans. (1808). Eng. trans. by white bulls sacred to the Sim. Their 
J. Forbes, 1824. accumulated dung Heracles cleared from 

Auer, V&ind (1895- ), Finnish scientist, the A. S. in a day, as required by Eurys- 
internationally known for his geological theus, diverting the II. Alphaeus Into 
research work in Patagonia and Canada them. The term is now used meta* 
on land erosion. phorically. See Hebculks. 

Auerbach, Berthold (1812-82), Ger. Auger, Athanase (1734-92), Fr. classical 
author of Heb. extraction, b. Nordstetten scholar. He early applied himself to the 
in the Black F'orest. He originally study of the Gk and Rom. writers, and 

studied theology, but later turned to law, was appointed prof, of rhetoric in the 

and from law to hist, and philosophy, college of Rouen. Re¬ 
making a special study of Spinoza. He sides translating sev. -- — _ 

made his name in 1843 with a vol. of classica-l and patristic 
x\\.stor\G&, Schwarzwiildcr Dorfge^chichten. authors. A. wrote an 
His later philosophical novels, such as essay on the coustitu- 
Auf djer Hohe, 1885, mostly concerned tion of Rome; Projet 
with the evolution of the thought of d'Mucation publique, 
individuals, are clever, but tedious. He j)ric6d6 de qxielques r6- 
is at his best in his vil. stories, which had flexions sur VAssembUe 
a considerable influence on FHuropcan naiionale, 1789; and 
literature. VL\s QesamxneUe SchrifienwcYO CatSchisjue du ciioyen 
pub. in 22 vols. in 1863-4. francais, 1791. 

Auersperg, Anton Alexander, Count of Auger, boring tool 
(1806-76), Austrian poet, b. Laibach, with a centring point. 

He was elected a member for life of the one or two radial cut- 
Upper House of the Austrian Reichsrath ting edges, and an 
in 1861. In political affairs ho was Archimedes screw for 
distinguished by liis liberalism and his removing material us 
Ger. leanings. It is, however, under his the tool advances. It 
norn de plume of Anastasius Griin that he may be with or with 
is best known, lie wrote patriotic verse out a handle; earth A.s 
full of idealism, the most famous being may bo driven either 
his Spaziergimge eines fViener Poeten, by two men on a 
1831, and also humorous poems, as Dcr transverse handle or by 
Pfaff voni Kohlenberg. a power attachment 

Auerst&dt, Duke of, see Davout. on a truck. The small carpenter’s A. is 

Auerstedt, Ger. vil. in the dint, of Halle, used for boring wood. 

30 ni. SW. of Halle (q.v.). The F’rcnch Augeroau, Pierre Francois Charles, 
under Davont (q.v.) routed the 1‘rassians Duke of Castiglione (1757-1816), marshal 
with heavy loss here in 1806. I’op. 900. of F>anco, b. Paris. Ho served in the 

AufTenberg-Komarov, Moritz, Freiherr Neapolitan army till 1787, and volun- 

von (1852-1928), Austrian fleld-marshal teered for the Fr. army in 1792. His 
(1905), and war minister (1911-12); b. conduct in Vcnd6o and the Pyrejioes was 
Troppau, sou of Hofrath Auffenberg. ho brilliant that he was general of div. in 
Took part in occupation of Bosnia, 1878; 1793. Sent to the It. army, he highly 
in charge at Sarajevo, under Archduke distinguished himself at Lodi, Castiglione, 
Franz F'erdinand (q.v.). With the F'ourth and Bologna. lie took part in the coup 
Army he was victorious at Komarov, d*Hat of Fnictidor 18 (4 Sept.), and was 
Sept. 1914; but his force prove3d unable a member of the Council of Five Hundred 
to cope with superior numbers of Russians in 1799; in 1804 ho was created marshal 
at Lemberg later. In 1915 tried for of the empire and grand officer of the 
alleged irregularities as war minister, and Legion of Honour. He submitted to 
acquitted. Louis XVIII on Napoleon’s abdication, 

Aufrecht, Theodor (Simon) (1822-1907), and was created a peer. 

Sanskrltist and linguist, b. Leschnitz Aughrim: 1. Vil. of co. Galway, Rop. 
in Upper Silesia. 1852, assistant at the of Ireland, 5 m. SW. of Ballinasloo, whore 
Bodleian Library. Oxford; 1862, prof, of the famous battle of A. was fought 
Sanskrit and comparative philology at on 12 .Inly 1691, between the armies of 
Edinburgh Univ.; 1875-89, at Bonn James II under the Irish Gen. St Ruth, 
Univ. With A. Kuhn he founded the who was killed, and those of William III 
Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprach- under Gen. Glnkcl. 

forschung (1851). Pub. De acceniu 2. Vil. of co. Wicklow, Rop. of Irelaud. 

eompositonim Sanscritworum, 1847; (ed. in the mt valleys which culminate in 
with Kirchhofl) Die umbrischen Sprach- Lugnaquilla (3039 ft), the bp. of Anno 
denkmdler C2 vo\b.), Die Hymnen Devlin. Garrett and Wm Byrne, '98 

des Rigveda (2 vols.), 2nd ed., 1877; leaders, were b. at Ballymanua House. 
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A. has erranito quarries and dour mills. 
Pop. 3r>0. 

Auffier, Guillaume Victor £lmile (1820- 
1889), Fr. dramatic poet, b. Valence. He 
was educ. as a lawyer, but soon turned his 
attention to literature. Among his plays 
are Z/C Fils de Giboyer, 1863, Contagion, 
1866, and Les Effroni^s, 1893, all satires 
on avarice, social demoralisation, and lust 
of power; Mariage d*Olympe, showing the 
uTifdealised courtesan, 1856; Jean de 
Thommeray (with Jules Sandeau), 1873, 
sounding tno note of patriotism, following 
Fr. reverses in 1870; and Les Fourchann- 
bauU, 1878, on the Dumas model. His 
Le Gcndre de M. Poirier, 1854 (prose), also 
with Sandeau, still holds its place. A. de¬ 
fended the common-sense view against 
sophistpr. He did not, however, take up 
the attitude of a reformer or an apostle. 
He was made a member of the Academy 
in 1858, a commander of the Legion of 
Honour in 1868. See P. Morillot, E, 
Avgkr, 1901, and H. Gaillard, E. Avgieret 
la romidie sociale, 1910. 

Augite (Gk augS, lustre), important 
mineral belonging to the pyroxene group. 
It is often found in volcanic rocks. It is 

f :rocn when in fibrous masses, black when 
t crystallises, and is distinguished from 
hornblende by its crystals, which are 
smaller and thicker. 

Augmentation is used with special sig¬ 
nification in heraldry, in music, and in 
Scots law'. 

In hcraldiTf an additional charge to a 
coat-of-anns is known as an A. The 
right to add such a charge is conferred 
as a mark of honour. A well-known case 
of A. is the Union flag borne by the Duke 
of Wellington. 

In music, especially in counterpoint and 
fugue, A. is the repetition of a phrase or 
subject in notes of twice the original 
length. 

In Scots law, A. is an increase of 
stipend obtained by a par. minister in 
the court of toinds by a process of A. 
against the titulars and heritors. See also 
Benefick and Tejnds. 

Augmentation, Court of, court set up 
by Henry VIII in 1536 to manage the 
rt'venues and possessions of all monas¬ 
teries under .i;200 a year, which by a 
previous Act of the same session had been 
given to the king, and for detennining 
suits relating thereto. The origin of the 
title of this court is seen by referring to its 
full title, ‘The Court of the Augmentation 
of the rcvenues of the King’s Oown." It 
was R court of record, with one great seal 
ami one privy seal. It was dissolved 
In 1553. 

Augrabies Falls, on the Orange R. in 
Cape prov., S. Africa, 79 in. W. of 
Uplngton. Thej' are 480 ft in height, 
or about twice as high as the Nia^ra 
Falls, though the latter are much wider 
find have a greater flow of water. 
A. is the Hottentot name for ‘The 
Place of Great Noise.’ 

Augsburg (anct Augusta Vlndeliconim), 
(Icr. city in the Land of Bavaria (q.v.), 
at the junction of the Wertach and Lech 
q.v.) R.s, 37 m. WNW. of Munich 
q.v.). It w'as founded in 15 BC and 
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became an Important tn of Khactia (q.v.). 
In the 5th cent, it was laid waste by the 
Huns (q.v.). In the 6th cent, it was 
made a bishopric, and in 1276 it was made 
a troe city of the Empire. It reached 
the summit of its prosperity under the 
Emperor Maximilian I (q.v.) at the 
beginning of the 16th cent., when it was 
the home of powerful merchant families 
such as the Fuggers (q.v.) and the 
Welsers. At this period A. was also a 
great art centre: Holbein the Younger 
was a native of the city, and among the 
other artists who worked in it were Diirer, 
Titian, Burgkmalr, and Altdorfer (qq.v.). 
Sev. important events of the Reformation 
(q.v.) took place at A. {see succeeding 
articles, and see Luther, Martin). The 
city was occupied by the Swedes during 
the Thirty Years War (q.v.), was in 
Bavarian hands, 1703-4, and finally 
became part of Bavaria in 1806 on the 
abolition of the Empire. During the 
Second World War there was consider¬ 
able damage from air-raids. The cathe¬ 
dral (10th-15th cents.) has altars by 
Holbein the Elder, and contains the 
oldest stained glass in the world (11th 
cent.). There are other fine medieval 
and Renaissance churches; a 17th-cent. 

I tu hall, which is one of the most notable 
Renaissance buildings in Germany; a 
beautiful Renaissance street, the Maxi- 
milianstrasse; and a Festive Hall (1770) 
built to receive Marie Antoinette (q.v.) 
on her bridal journey to Paris. In the E. 
of the city is the Fuggerei, a Bettlement 
founded by the Fuggers in 1519 for needy 
citizens. A. is an impoitant industrial 
city with textile, cash-register, Diesel 
engine, and other engineering manufs. 
Pop. 200,800. 

Augsburg, Confession of, name of 
the formula, drafted by Luther and 
modified and revised by Melanchthon, 
which contained the confession of faith 
presented by the Protestants to the 
Emperor Charles V at the diet of Augsburg 
in 1530. The original fomi was adhered 
to by the Ger. Reformed Churchmen. 
The document presented to the diet is 
preserved in the Austrian archives. 

Augsburg, Interim of, name of a docu¬ 
ment which Charles V had drawn up by 
the tlieologians of both sidcis at a diet 
meeting at A. in 1548. He hoped by this 
to restore the unity of the Church, but 
though the Interim was accepted by the 
diet, neither Catholics nor Protestants 
would agree to it. 

Augur. The Rom. college of A.s fore¬ 
told events and interpreted the will of the 
gods from various signs and omens. 
SiK'h were thunder and lightning, the 
flight and song of certain birds, the appe¬ 
tites of birds, particularly chickens, the 
movements and attitudes of beasts and 
reptiles, and incidents occurring at the 
moment when a magistrate performed 
some public act. or during an augural 
consultation. The answers of A.s, as 
wen as the signs governing their utter¬ 
ances, vir'ere called etnguria, auspida 
being properly confined tc divinations 
from birds. The political Importance of 
the A.s was very great, as nothing of any 
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importance could be undertaken unless 
they were consulted, and they could 
postpone business at their pleasure. The 
number of the A.s, taken from the patri¬ 
cian class only till 307 bo, was 4 until 
81 BO. In 81 BC the number was in¬ 
creased to 15, and Augustus appointed A.s 
as ho i)leased. 

August, originally called SextUIs, 6th 
month in the pre-Julian calendar. It was 
named in honom* of Augustus (q.v.), 
many of the most Important oTenta of 
whose life had occurred in that month. 
The first day of A. is called Lammas Day, 
and also the Gule of A. The A.-S.s called 
it hlafrmrsse, loaf-mass, and it was the 
feast of thanksgiving for the first-fruits of 
of corn. 

Augusta, anct name of a number of 
tns named in honour of the Rom. Emperor 
Augustus, or one of his family. Three 
considerable tns at present are so called: 

1. The cap. of Maine, U.S.A., and co. 
seat of Kennebec co., situated on the W. 
bank of Kennebec R., 45 ra. from its 
mouth; a dam 17 ft high (built 1837) gives 
it considerable water power which is 
utilised in cotton, paper, and pulp mills. 
Other industries are shoemaking, printing, 
and the manuf. of wood products. A 
U.S. arsenal is here. Pop. ‘20,913. 

2. The CO. seat of Richmond co., 
Geoi-gia, U.S.A., and the head of the 
steamboat navigation on the Savannah R. 
(212 m. upstream). It is a popular 
health resort, and is one of the largest 
cotton markets in the S. Its industries 
Include Iron-founding and sash, door, 
and blind mamifs. Here are the univ. 
of Georgia, School of Medicine, Paine 
College, and the Haines Institute. The 
constniction began in 1951 of the Atomic 
Energy Commission's huge Savannah R. 
plant. Pop. 71,508. 

3. (or Agosta). Fort, seaport in Sicily 
(q.v.), 12 m. NNW. of Syracuse (q.v.). 
It is on the E. coast, on a small is. Joined 
to the mainland by two bridges, and 
was founded by the Emperor Frederick II 
(q.v.), c. 1232, on the presumed site of the 
anct Xiphonia. In 1693 it was rebuilt 
following an earthquake. Do Ruyter 
(q.v.), the Dutch admiral, was killed near 
here in 1676 during a naval action against 
the French. Tliere are salt and fishing 
industries, and n trade iu cheese, fruit, 
and agric, produce. Pop. 23,300. 

Augusta Auscorum, see Auch. 

Augusta Emerita, see MrtRiDA. 

Augusta Praetoria Salassorum, see 
Aosta. 

Augusta Suessionum, see SoissoNS. 

Augusta Taurinorum, see Turin. 

Augusta Vindelicorum, see Augsburg. 

Augustales: 1. Games held at Rome and 
in other parts of the empire in honour of 
Augustus. By a decree of the senate in 
11 BC they were celebrated annually on 
the birthday (23 Sept.) of Augustus. 

2. College of priests founded by 
Tiberius in order to attend to the worship 
of Augustus and the gens Julia. It was 
divided into 2 classes, one at Romo and 
the other in the municlpia. The former 
class, 21 in number, was selected from the 
nobility of Rome, and was also augmented 
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by certain members of the imperial 
family. The latter class was usually 
composed of wealthy freedmen. 

Augustan Age, term used to describe 
the nourishing state of Lat. literature 
under Augustus (q.v.). It is also used of 
the ‘Classical’ periods of literature in 
England under Qneen Anne and in 
Franco under Louis XIV. 

Auguetenbonr, small seaside tn on Als 
Is., Sl(3svig, I5an. since Austria’s pro¬ 
posal in 1865 to make the Prince of A. 
ruler of Schleswig-Holstein was one of tlie 
ostensible causes of the Seven Weeks 
War (q.v.) between Austria and Prussia. 

August!, Johann Christian Wilhelm 
(1772-1841), Ger. theologian of Jewish 
descent, cduc. at Gotha and Jena; 
studied oriental languages and was prof, 
successively at Jena, Breslau, and Bonn. 
Later he became chief of the consistorlal 
court at Koblenz. His most important 
writings deal with Christian archaeology 
and the exegesis of the (^.T. 

Augustine (Austin), St (354-430), b, 
Tagasto, in the prov. of Numidia. His 
father, Patricius, was a pagan; but his 
mother, Monica, instructed him in the 
Christian faith, and her son has given us 
a magnificent picture of her. As a boy 
he showed promise; and both his parents 
took considerable interest in his education, 
sending him to school at Tagasto and later 
at Madaura near by until he was 16. In 
spite of his mother, and at one time of his 
own desire, A. grew to manhood without 
baptism. Before he went up to the univ. 
at Carthage his father d., having at last 
become a Christian. At Carthage A. 
took a mistress, by whom he bad a son, 
Adeodatus ('given by God’). This ir¬ 
regular union lasted some 14 years, and 
A. was always devoted to his son. He 
became greatly attached to the Lat. poets 
and wTlters, but he had so little Greek that 
it has been doubted whether he could 
read the original N.T. The Tloriensius 
of Cicero gave him a desire for wisdom 
and showed him the folly of the life he 
had been loading. Manichaeism (q.v.), 
a so-called Higher Christianity, was the 
first philosophy that he embraced. Ho 
set up as a teacher of grammar in his 
native town, but soon returned to 
Carthago. His study of psychology 
quickly led him to doubt Manichaeism, 
and after a brief stay as a tutor in Car¬ 
thage he set out for Rome, where he had 
a short illness, became disgustad with tlie 
mannerisms of the students, and left to 
become prof, of rhetoric at Milan. There 
he began his definite break with the 
Manichaeans, and for a time he fell under 
the influence of the Sceptics; but the 
oratory of St Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, 
and later hia message, began to influence 
him. A. studied the Pauline epistles, 
and after a spiritual experience In the 
garden, which he has vividly described, 
retired into seclusion, announcing himself 
as a candidate for bai)tiam. It was the 
summer of 386, and A. was in his thirty- 
third year. 

He was baptised with his friend Alypius 
and his son Adeodatus. Soon afterwards 
hie mother, who had rejoined him, d. at 
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Ostia. A. remained for some time in I on monastic work. The so-called Kule 


Home, but in 388 he returned to his native 
tn. Here he began to form that rule of 
life which later developed into the 
monastic system of A., with a devoted 
band of followers. He was speedily 
invited to take a more active share in the 
work of the Church, but declined until 
c. 390. Ho went to Hippo to visit some 
Christian friends, and was invited to 
become priest there, later coadjutor to 
the bishop, and llnaUy bishop of the see. 
Controversy played an important part 
in the work of .St A. Not unnaturally, 
his first great attack was direcU^d against 
Maiiicluieism, especially in his Contra 
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Fausiuni Manicttaeum. His second great 
controversy was against the Donatists 
(q.v.). Theii’ doctrines had been cou- 
deinnod by the Pope, us well as by the 
Emperor Ck)nstantiue; but the party had 
made great progress, and A. vented his 
wrath in Tlie Semn Bootes on Baptism. 
In these and later writings A. was led to 
make certain statements concerning the 
use of civil power to control separatism 
in tlie Church. 

A.’s greatest controversy, however, 
was against Pelagianism (q.v.). It lasted 
for many years, and the heretical doctrines 
wore refut/Od in no fewer than 15 treatises. 
In these we have the saint's theories of 
original sin, the need for infant baptism, 
and the relation of human to divine 
righteousness. They represent A.’s 
attempt to express the relations of the 
human and the divine. Among his 
neatest works are De Civiiaie. Dei (The 
City of God), a vindication of the Church 
in face of a threatened collapse of the 
empire, and his Confessions. His De 
Opere Monachorum had great influence 

E.E. 1 


Of St A. was never formally drawn up by 
him, but was culled from ois writing on 
community life during the monastic re¬ 
vival of the 11th cent. A. d. during the 
siege of Hippo by the Vandals in 430, 
before the city surrendered, ^'he Platon- 
ist outlook of A. has, since the Middle 
Ages, been somewhat uncongenial to a 
Catholic theological system dominated 
by the Aristotelianlsm of St Thomas 
Aquinas; but he had enormous influonoo 
on the Protestant reformers, who grossly 
exaggerated his pessimistic ^ew of fallen 
human nature and his doctrine of pre¬ 
destination. Jansenism (q.v.) also de¬ 
rived its inspiration from him. He 
remains, nevertheless, for Rom. Catholics, 
as for lYotestants, the greatest Father 
of the Lat. Church. See ed. by Pilkington 
and others. Select Library of Nicene anA 
Dost Nicetie Faltters (vols. i-vUi), 1887-92; 
a trans. of the works by M. Dods, 1871-6; 
the Confessions^ trans. E. B. Pusey, 1838, 
and T'he City of God^ trans. J. Healey, 1610 
(both in Everyman’s Library). See also 
E. Leigh-Bennett, Handbook of Early 
Fathers^ 1920; M. I. Barry, St Avyastine 
the Orator, 1924; W. J. S. Sinmson, St 
Auffustive's Conversion, 1930; K. Przy- 
wara. An Augustine Synthesis, 1936; 
S. C. M., Library of Christian Classics, 
1956. 

Augustins, St, first archbishop of 
Canterbury, was sent from Home (where 
ho was prior of St Andrew’s on the 
Coelian) by l^>po Orogo^ I to undertake 
the conversion of the English, ai> 596. 
With 40 monks ho landed in the isle of 
Thanot, and through the influence of 
Queen Bertha (already a Christian) was 
well received hy King Ethclbert of Kent, 
who, however, would not at first receive 
the mission within doors for fear of magical 
arts. A. gi'adually won liLs confidence, 
and within a year or two Ethclbert and 
his ])oople were converted. The chief 
scat of worship was at Canterbury, and 
the first regular services were held at the 
nhurch of St Martin, a relic of Rom. 
Cliristianity. Other churches rapidly 
arose, and in 601 A. TOceived from 
Gregory the pallium as Archbishop of 
(Canterbury and primate of Britain. 
There was already a Christian community 
in the W. country, founded by the disciples 
of St Columba, their prin. chtirch being 
at Bangor, on the Dee. These declined 
to at^knowledgo A.’s authority, and a 
conference held at A.’s Oak (somewhere 
near the Severn) failed to oonAdnee them; 
but only a few ytvirs later the settlement 
at Bangor was utterly destroyed by the 
pagan Ethelfrid. As an administrator 
A. seems to have been both firm and 
moderate. The date of his death is un- 
eci'tain, but was TU’obably between ad 
604 and 610. His feast is on 26 May. 

Augustine, St, Canons of the Order 
of. Until the Lateran Ckuiucil in 1059, 
almost the only religious order In the W. 
church was the Benedictine. But the 
canons regular of St A., founded soon 
after and in consequence of the Lateran 
synod, made a now departure. Taking 
for their guidance the rule of St A. of 
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Hippo, written by him about the end of 
the fourth cent,, they took religious vows 
and lived In communities, yet they were 
not monks, but clergy doing pastoral 
work. Their separate ‘houses’ soon 
began to draw together and organise 
themselves into ‘congregations’; among 
the chief were those of the Lateran, 
Rome, of St Victor, Paris, and of the 
Gilbertines in England. These congrega¬ 
tions spread all over W. Europe, and were 
very strong in England. At the dissolu¬ 
tion of the greater monasteries by Henry 
VIII in 1539, no fewer than 60 of them 
were Augustinian. Only a few houses of 
canons regular still remain, but of late 
years there has been a revival of the order 
in England. 

Augustodunum, see Autun. 

Augustbw (Russian Avgustov), tn of 
Poland, in Bialystok prov., 50 m. N. of 
Bialystok (q.v.). It is on the A. canal, 
which connects the Vistula with the 
Neman (qq.v.). In 1915 (see World 
War, FmsT) the S. wing of the,Russian 
Army was here surrounded by the 
Germans and forced to surrender. 
Tiiere are cement, brick, and flour 
manufs. Pop. 15,000. 

Augustulus, Romulus, last of the 
nominal emperors of Rome. He was 
f)laood on the throne by the soldiery in 
AD 475 at the instigation of his father 
Orestes, but in 476 the Hcrulian chief 
Odoacer raised a revolt, slew Orestes, 
deposed A., and proclaimed himself King 
of Italy. 

Augustus, title borne by all the Rom. 
emperors from the time when it was 
conferred by the senate upon Gaius Julius 
Caesar Ootavianus in recognition of his 
services to the state. 

Gains Octavius was b. at Romo on 23 
Sept. 63 Bc; his mother wtis niece of 
.Tillius Caesar. In early youth he lost his 
father, and spent the next years umler 
the control of his stepfather, L. Marcius 
Philippus. In 44 bo be was studying at 
Aiiollonia In Illyria when he hoard the 
news of Caesar’s assassination. Urged 
by M. Vipsanius Agrippa (q.v.), he 
returned at once to Italy, whore he 
learned of his adoption into the gens 
Julia (on which account he assumed the 
name Gaius Julius Caesar Octaviauus) 
and of his appointment as Caesar’s heir. 
His claims in this last respect wore 
ignored by Antony (see Antonius, 
Marcus (jVIark Antony)) and the 
republican leaders; but he found favour 
with the veteran troops of Caesar, and 
made gradual headway by using all com¬ 
petitors for power while helping none. 
The two triumvirates of 43 and 37, as 
well as the destruction of Brutus and 
Cassius at Philippi in 42, led by stages to 
the victory of Actium (31). Octavian 
now stood forth before his countrymen, 
exhausted by years of civil strife, as their 
deliverer and one hope of peace. Ho 
devoted the next 18 mouths to restoring 
order and regular constitutional gov.; but 
although he was in fact absolute master 
ho carefully avoided all forms, titles, and 
honours suggestive of kingly power. 
His achievement was acknowledged by 


the senate on 17 Jan. 27 BO, when he 
received from them the title of A. The 
next step was to reorganise the provs., 
both with regard to their administration 
and to their frontiers, a task which 
occupied him from the end of 27 until 
Oct., 19 BC. The years 18-17 were spent 
in domestic reforms, which were marked 
by the Secular Gomes in June of the 
latter year. From then until ad 10 A. 
was largely occupied with the problem 
of the succession and with that of securing 
the Rhino-Danube frontier. The latter 
was finally accomplished by the cam¬ 
paigns of Drusus and Tiberius (qq.v.), 
notwithstanding the disaster to Varus 
(q.v.) in AD 9. After many disappoint¬ 
ments, the succession was finally settled 
upon Tiberius. A. d. at Nola in Cam¬ 
pania on 19 Aug. AD 14, and was im¬ 
mediately numbered among the gods. 
Notwithstanding his earlier faults and 
crimes, his achievement entitles him to 
rank among the world's great men. By 
bis first wife, Scribonia, whom ho divorced 
in 39, ho had a daughter (married siicces- 
sivoly to Agrippa and Tiberius). His 
second wife, Livla, bore him no children. 
See H. Hammond, The Augmtun Princi- 
vate, 1933; J. Buchan, Augushis Caesar, 
1937; M. Grant, From Imperium io 
Axictoriias, 1946. 

Augustus, name of 3 electors of Saxony; 
2 of them were also kings of Poland. 

Augustus Vs (1536-86) chief title to 
fame was his adoption of the Calvlnistio 
form of religion and his later conversion 
to Lutheranism. \VTien he became a 
Lutheran he violently persecuted the 
Calvinists. To him Is due the founding 
of the great library at Dresden. 

Augustus IT (1670-1733), elector of 
Saxony and King of Poland. After the 
death of Sobleski in 1697 he became a 
candidate for the kingdom of Poland, 
which ho succeeded in obtaining owing 
to the lack of opposition from France, 
whose claimant was the prince of Conti. 
A. now changed the hereditary religion 
of his family au(i became a Catholic. In 
aliianco with Russia he fought Sweden in 
a vain attempt to win back the provs. 
wliich Sweden had previously conquered, 
and also in an equally vain attempt to 
make his elective power as despotic as 
his power in his hereditary dominions. 
Ho was defeated, and in 1704 deposed, 
Stanislas Loszozynski being elected in his 
place. After the battle of Poltava he 
marched into Poland with an army and 
regained the crown, which ho kept until 
his death in 1733. Ho attempted to make 
his elective crown of Poland hereditary. 
His court was the most immoral in 
Europe, and of his numerous children 
only one was legitimate. 

Augustus III (1696-1763), only legiti¬ 
mate sou of A. II, elector of Baxony and 
King of Poland. On his accession the war 
of the Polish Succession broke out. The 
candidates were A. and Stanislas Lesz- 
ezynski, the deposed king. By the help 
of Russia A. drove Stanislas out and 
became sole king in 1734. During the 
war of the Austrian Suooession he 
was first against Maria Theresa, but 
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ultimately on her side. He was defeated 
by Frederick the Great at the battle of 
Kesseldorfj and the treaty of Dresden 
was concluded. In 1756 lie was driven 
from Saxony by Frederick the Great, 
whoso raid found its own justification in 
the archives of Dresden. The treaty of 
Hubcrtsbu^ of 1763 restored Saxony to 
him, A. in d. in the same year. 



Auk, family of oceanic birds, scientifi¬ 
cally known as the Alcidae, belongingr to 
the Charadriiformcs, including the A.s., 
Uj(^ razor-bills, the guillemots iUria), and 
tlu? puffins (FrcUercula). They have short 
wings, webbed feet, heavy bodies; they 
feed on fish, and lay their solitary egg 
on a rock. Alca impennw, the great A., 
formerly common in Spitsbergen, lias 
been extinct since 1844; Alca torda, the 
razor-bill, most common in Labrador, is 
killed for its breast-feathers; FrcUercula 
arclica, the puffin, is seen round the Brit, 
coast; Uria aalge, the guillemot, is com¬ 
mon around the Brit, coasts. The great 
A. could not fly, but other A.s use tlieir 
wings for short-distance flights and also 
ns oars in the sea. See G are-fowl. 

Auk, Blackobilled, see Razorbill. 

Auk, Little, see Rotche. 

Aula (Lat., from Gk auU): 1. Large 
room in n Gk or Rom. house. 

2. The assembly bn 11 in a (ier. uiiiv. 

Aula Hegis, see Curia Regis. 

Aulacodus (Gk aulaz, furrow; odovs, 
tooth), genus of rodents of the family 
Octodontidae, found in SS. Africa. It is 
a ground-rat, about the size of a cat, and 
is related to the porcupine and guinea-pig. 

Aulanko, near Hameonlinua, Finland, 
magnificent park containing a modern 
hotel. Centro of tourism throughout the 
year. 

Aulio Council, legislatiye and executive 
body, estab. by the Emperor Maximilian 
I in 1497, to assist in governing the Holy 
Rom. Empire. At first its business was 
very wide, including every question, 
home or foreign, which might come before 
the emperor. Its exact powers were 
defined in the treaty of Westphalia, and 


subsequently it functioned principally ae 
a Judicial court. 

Aulie Alta, see Dzhai^ibal. 

AulU, anct Boeotian seaport on the 
Euripus, famous as the starting place of 
the Gk fleet for the Trojan war, also as 
the scene of the sacrifice of Iphigenia, 

Aullagas, see Poopo (Lake). 

Aulnoy, Marie Catherine, Baronne d* 
(1650-1705), Fr. authoress. She wrote 
Hov. romances now forgotten, and some 
lively but untrustworthy memoirs, but her 
Contes de (6 vols., 1098), among 

which may be mentioned ‘ The Blue Bird 
and ‘The Yellow Dwarf,* have had a 
la><ting success. She conspired against 
her husband, bringing a false accusation 
of treason; being detected she fled to 
Spain, but after some years w^as allowed 
L> return in reward for secret services 
rendered to the gov. of Louis XiV. 

Aulophyte, plant, not a parasite, that 
shelters within another. 

Aulus Gellius (c. 123-c. 165). Lat. 
grammarian, b. in Africa. At the age of 
16 he came to Rome to study, and among 
bis tutors wore Apollinaris and Fronto. 
His work, entitled Nodes Atticae, is a 
dialogue in which the most varied 
(jiiestions of giammar, philosophy, hist., 
and archaeology are discusse*!. It de¬ 
rives its title from the fact that it was 
compo-sed at Athens and was written 
during the winter nights. Although the 
author’s stylo is by no means free from 
affectations and obscurity, and the work 
as a whole is most pedantic in tone, it is 
nevertheless very valuable from the great 
number of literary quotations and 
references to personages and customs 
widch are found therein. There is an ed. 
with trans. by J. C. Rolfe (Loeh Library, 
1927-8). 

Aumale: 1. Fr. tn in the dept of 

Scine-lnf6rienre, on the R. Bresle. It 
lias textile and iron works. Some work 
111 the ihurch is attributed to Jean 
(ioujon. Formerly called Albemarle or 
Aumeiie. Pop. 2200. 

2. Fr. military station in Algeria, on 
tlie site of an old Rom. settlement, about 
80 Ill. from Algiers. 

Aumale, Counts and Dukes of. The 

CO, of A. in Normandy was granted by 
William the Conqueror to his brother-in- 
law. Odo of Champagne. Havoise, Coun- 
t css of A. in her own right, married firstly 
Wm do Mandoville, Earl of Essex (d. 
1189), secondly Wm de Fors (d. 1195), 
and thirdly Baldwin do Behen (d. 1214). 
On the death of Baldwin, Count of A. by 
right of his wife, the co. was claimed by 
Wm de Fors, son of Havoise by her second 
marriage, and w^os confirmed in his posses¬ 
sion by King John. But Normandy had 
in the meantime been conquered by 
Philip Augustus, and A. wuxs laktm by the^ 
Fr. Crown. The title of Earl of A. (sub¬ 
sequently Earl of Albemarle) was re¬ 
tained by Wm de Fors. A. was conferi'ed 
on the son of Philip Augustus. After 
passing through many hands it came into 
the possession of Louis XIV, wdio gave 
it to the Duke of Maine, and subsequently 
it came into the hands of the Dukes of 
Orleans. The title of Duke of A. has 
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been borne by the sons of dukes of 
Orleans since the reto of Louis Philippe. 

Aumale, Charles at Lorraine^ Due d* 
(e. 1554-1631), Fr. courtier, a fanatical 
supporter of the Guises during the 
religious wars in F'ranoe. A leader of 
the loogrue and, together with the Duke 
of Mayenne, leader of the Catholics on 
the death of Ilenry of Guise. After 
being decisively defeated by Henry IV 
ho went over to the Spaniards, and 
betrayed sev. places into their hands. 
He was later sentenced to death but 
escaped. A. d. in exile in Brussels. 

Aumale, Henri JCu{}('‘ne Philippe d*Or- 
leans. Due d* (1822-97), son of Louis 
J’hilippe, King of Franco. He served 
with distinction in the Fr. army, and in 
1879 became inspector-general of the 
army. In 1886 he was exiled from 
J^'ranco, but the decree was later revoked. 

Aumbry (Lat. armarium\ Fr. armoire), 
cupboard or niche in a wall of a church. 
It is aoinetinies written in the form 
almery, being confused with almonry and 
taken to mean a place for alms. This 
word is usually applied to a locker in 
ch\irchcs wherein were placed sacra- 
moiitnl vessels, vostments, etc. In its 
corrupt usage the word was formerly 
applied to the almonry of Westminster 
Al)l)ey. *5>ec G. Dix, A Detection of 
A'lnnbrieSy 1942. 

Aumonier, Stacy (1887-1928), novelist, 
educ. at Cranleigh. Son of a sculptor, he 
began his career as a landscape painter, 
!)ut turned to writing in 1913. He 
served as a private in the Fii'st World 
War, and his best novel, I'he QverrilJt, 
tells of a war-timo family. As a writer of 
Hliort stories he was still more successful. 
Among his books are IJeartbcai, 1922, 
Overheard: Fifteen Tales, 1924, 2'he haJby 
Grand, 1926, and Little Windows, 1931. 

Auncel, kind of balance or steelyard 
formerly used in England. It had a 
movable fulcrum and fixed weight, and 
the finger was often used os the fulcrum, 
which gave great opportunity for cheating. 

Aune, or Auine, old European clotli 
meiusiiro (Lat. ulna, elbow). It roughly 
corresponded to the Eng. ell. It is still 
used in Switzerland where it measures 
471iu. 

Aungerville, Richard (1281-1345), 
bishop, statesman, and author, b. near 
lUury St Edmunds, and often known as 
Richard de liurJ^ Educ. at Oxford, he 
became tutor to Prince lOdward, on whoso 
accession as Edward III he obtjiined rapid 
advancement, being sent sev. times on 
embassies to the pope (then at Avignon) 
and the Fr. court. In 1333 ho became 
bishop of Durliam, next treasurer, and 
then chancellor of the realm. He Is best 
known to posterity as an ardent book- 
lover and collectx)r; his authorship of 
Philobihlon Is, however, disputed. 

Aunis, anct prov. of France, corre¬ 
sponding to parts of the present depts of 
Charente-Maritimo and Deux-Sevres. It 
was Tmited to the Fr. crown in 1271 after 
liaving been tbo property of the Plan- 
tagenets (q.v.), and was again in Eng. 
hands from 1360 to 1373. The cap. was 
La Rochelle (q.v.). 


Aura, in medicine, term applied to the 
sensation which precedes an epileptic fit 
(see Epilepsy). Not all epileptics have 
an A. preceding their fits, but many do 
and with experience come to recognise its 
slgnihoance. A.s may be in the form of 
any kind of sensation from a feeling of heat 
or cold in the extremities to that of a dis¬ 
tinctive smell or a particular sort of noise. 
As a rule tin A. remains true to type iu 
each person. 

Aural Diseases, see Ear. 

Aiirangabad, walled tn in Hyderabad 
State, India, 67 m. NE. by N. of Ahmod- 
nagar. It has the ruins of a palace built 
by Auruiigzebe. It is the most con¬ 
venient centre for visits to the famous 
caves of Ajanta and Ellora (qq.v.). 

Aurangzeb (1618-1707), third son of 
Shah Johan, a Mogul emperor of Hindu¬ 
stan. At an early age he showed great 
military talent, and was entrusted by his 
fatlior witii the command of sev. exptHli- 
tions. Shah Jehan being taken seriously 
111, his eldest son, Darn, seized the thrcuie, 
but by a series of crafty negotiations and 
manmuvres A. made himself master, 
shut up Shah Jehau in prison, slaughtered 
his brothers, and so became sole ruler. 
Ills reign of 49 years (1658-1707) was a 
brilliant period of the Mogul dynasty, but 
his despotic gov., and especially his 
Mohammedan bigotry, excited intense 
opposition, and the latter part of liis reign 
was greatly troubled by the princes of 
Rajputana and the JMahrattas undtn* 
Sivaji. 

Aurantes, see Abranteh. 

Auray, tn in the dei)t of Morbihan, 
France, 3 m. up the R. Auray. Famous 
for the ami. pilgrimage to its cliapol of St 
Anne, called Lo Pardon d'A. It has an 
agric. market, and imj>ortant oyster beds. 
Fishing and boat-building are also carried 
on. Pop. 8600. 

Aure, valley in Franco, in the dopt of 
Ilautes-I’yrOndes, considered to bo ono of 
the most beautiful in the Pyrenoes (q.v.). 
Tho chief tn is Arroau. 

Aureliacum, see Aurillac. 

Aurelian Wall, fortitted wall surround¬ 
ing anct Romo, begun by the Emperor 
Aurelian (q.v.) In ad 271 and completed 
by Probus in 280. Its circuit of about 
13 m. can still be traced, and much is in 
an excellent state of preservation. The 
wall had an average height of 50-60 ft and 
a width of 12 ft. It was constructed of 
concrete, with brick facing, wdth square 
towers at intervals of 45 ft, and was 
pierced by 14 gates. 

Aurelian Way, anct Rom. road of un¬ 
certain date. It ran from tho Janiculan 
gate at Home northwards to (Josa, but 
was later extended to Vada Volaterrarui. 
By the construction of tlie Via Aernilia in 
109 BC it was carried to Gensa, Dortona, 
and (later still) to Arelatiini GVrlcs). 

Aurelianus, Caelius, sec Uaelius Auue- 
LIANU8. 

Aurelianus, Lucius Domitius, Rom. 
emperor (ad 270-5), b. c. ad 213 of 
humble parents at Sirmium in Paniionla. 
After a distinguished military career be 
was i>roclaimed by the army tis successor 
to Claudius II (q.v.). Having secured the 
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Danube and Rhine by driving the Goths 
from Moesia and by defeating the Ale- 
manni and other Ger. tribes, A. completed 
his re-unification of the empire by crushing 
two pretenders to the throne—Firmus in 
Egypt and I’etricns in Gaul. Next (271) 
he went E. to quell the revolt of Zenobia 
(q.v.), Queen of Palmyra, and 3 years 
later celebrated a magnificent triumph at 
Dome. Late in 274 A. set out on an 
expedition against the I’ersians, but was 
murdered in Thrace by some of his own 
olticcrs, at the instigation of a dishonest 
socretar 3 \ A. began the Aiirelian Wall 
(q.v.). 

Aurelius, Marcus Antoninus, see Marcus 
Atjhkijus. 

Aurelius Victor, Sextus (1th cent, ap), 
Pom. historian, a favourilo of (Jonstantius 
11. lie wrote hista. of Rome before and 
after Augustus. Ilia work was continued 
in the next cent, by another writer using 
the same name. 

Aureole, shining cloud surrounding the 
representation of sacred personages in 
Christinn art. Originally confined to 
divine figures only, hut afterwards more 
widely used. The A. surrounds the whole 
figure; a luminous ring round the head 
only is called a nimbus; the A. is also 
found in aiict pagan art, and is probably 
of mythological origin. 

Aureomycin, see Axtiuiotics. 

Aures Mountains, S. Algeria, one of the 
Atlas ranges; highest peak, Sholiya, 7700 
ft. The dist. was under Horn, rule, and 
its people, mostly Berbers, are of very 
mixed descent, showing frequent traces 
of fair, probably Oaulisii or Vandal, 
ancestry. Tbo A. M, wore occupied in 
lH4r> by the French, whose chief settle¬ 
ment, Ratua, is near the great Rom. ruins 
of Lamhaosis. 

Aureus. The stater A. of anct Greece 
(‘quailed 25 Atti(* drachmao of silver, 
about Ml Eng. The first Rom. A., of 
pur(} gold, was struck about the close of 
the war with Ilannilial, and was coined 
from (Jk models. It was wortli about 
Ids. Eng. It did not become a standard 
coin until the time of Julius Caesar. 
Tiiiter em]>(‘rors reduced its value. 

Aureus, Mens, see ,f aniculum. 

Auric, Georges (1899 - ), Fr. composer, 
b, Lod(;ve (IR'I'huU). He studied both at 
the Conservatoire and the Schola ('an- 
tonim in Paris. Under the Influence of 
Snitie be was one of tliose who formed the 
group of ‘J^es Six.' His first success was 
incidental rnnsic for Moliero’s Les FdchcAix 
(1923), wbicli he turned into a ballet, the 
first of more than a dozen. After his 
music for Hen6 Clair's film A nous la 
HberU (1932) ho was much in demand by 
both Fr. and Eng. film studios. IIo has 
iilso written a few choral, orclu^strul, and 
chamber works, and numerous piano 
pieces and songs. 

Aurich, Ger. tn in the Land of Lower 
Saxony (q.v.), on the Ems-Jado canal, 
117 m. NW. of Honover (q.v,). Until 
1744 It was the scat of the rulers of E. 
Friesland; the dist. then passed to Prussia 
(q.v.). There are brewing and paper 
industries. Pop, 11,000. 

Aurichalcite (Lat. aurum, gold; Gk 


chalkos, copper), amorohous, green, trans¬ 
parent mineral formed of hydrocarbonate 
of copper. 

Auricle; 1. The external ear; its carti¬ 
laginous structure acts as a collector of 
sound. See Ear. 

2. One of the two upper cavities of llie 
heart. See Heart. 

Auricle, in botany, small ear-like pro¬ 
jections at base of leaves; hence aurioled 
or auriculate—having car-like append¬ 
ages ; e.g. grasses. 

Auricula (Lat. dimin. of auris^ ear), 
genus of univiUve-sholled molluscs, which 
inhabit marshes and their borders. The 
animals are snails of the Pulmonata and 
family Auriciilldae; they are found in 
tfie warmer climatcjs, whore they feed on 
plants. Fossil Auriculae are found in the 
Jurassic system, and the shells are long 
and spiral. A. midae, or Midas’s ear, is 
found in the E. Indies. 

Auricula {Primula auricula), plant of 
the family Primukuieae. It grows abund¬ 
antly on the Swiss Alps, and has many 
fiorists’ varieties. 

Auriga (Lat. ‘the Charioteer’), constel¬ 
lation situated between Perseus and 
Gemini. It is represented us a man 
holding a bridle in his right hand and 
supporting a goat and kids on the left 
arm. Alpha Aurigao, in the body of the 
goat, called Capolla (and Alioth by the 
Arabs), is brigJiter than the first magni¬ 
tude, and by it the constellation is most 
eiisily found. Tiio neighbouring constel¬ 
lation is Perseus; around it are Taurus and 
Gemini; and the prin. stars are never 
below the horizon in the llrit. Isles. The 
mythology of the figure is uncertain, being 
attributed by some to the Horus of the 
Egyptians, whilst others accord it a 
Euphrutean origin. Capella is the fifth 
brightest star in the heavens, its magni- 
tudo being 0-2, and it has a companion, 
magnitude 9, at a distance of 168"'. Its 
proper motion has been calculated as 44* 
a cent. In 1900 Prof, ('ampbell at the 
Lick Observatory, and Prof. Nowall at 
Cambridge, found that (^apella Is a spectro¬ 
scopic double, the 2 stars revolving about 
theii’ common centre of gravity in a period 
of 104 days. A. new star, Nova Aurigae, 
discovered witli the naked eye by Dr 
Anderson in 1891, then of a magnitude 
4'4 and still visible to powerful telescopes, 
is one from which we have learned much 
about the various novae, or now stars. 

Aurigny, O.F, name for Alderney (q.v.). 
used by Macaulay in his poem on the 
Armada. 

Aurillac (anct Auroliaoum), Fr. tn, cap. 
of the dept of Cautal. on the Jordanne. 
It had once a great monastic school, and 
there are many fine, anct buildings and 
inonuincnts in the tn. Pope Silvester II 
(q.v.) was b. here. There is a market for 
livestock, and cheese, umbrellas, and paper 
are manut. Pop. 22.000. 

Auriol, Vincent (1884- ), Fr. states¬ 
man, cduc. at Paris Unlv. A Socialist 
deputy from 1914, ho held office in tlie 
Rlum and Chau temps govs, before the 
Second World War. II© opposed the de¬ 
cision to surrender to Germany in 1940, 
was interned, but escaped to London in 
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1943. He was president of tlie con¬ 
stituent assembly in 1946, and In Dec. 
became president of the national assembly. 
From 1947 to 1953 A. was the first presi¬ 
dent of the Fourth Rep. It wtis a period 
of considerable political instability in 
Franco, and A.'s non-partisan statesman¬ 
ship played a large part in ensuring con¬ 
tinuity of gov. and internal calm despite 
constant political crises. 

Aurispa, Giovanni (c. 1370-1459), It. 
'Scholar, patronised by Cosmo de’ Medici 
and Pope Eugenius IV. He visited Con¬ 
stantinople and brought away valuable 
MSS. 

Aurlandsfjord, branch of the Sogne 
Fjord (q.v.), on W. coast of Norway, being 
a winding inlot running to the S. of the 
main fjord. 

Aurochs {Bos primiaeniiis), anct wild ox 
of Europe, and a descendant of tlie 
gigantic (jattlo of the Pleistocene period, 
it was known up to the 16th cent., but is 
now extinct. 

Aurora (Gk c6s)t Rom. goddess of the 
dawn. 

Aurora, city in Illinois, U.S.A.. on Fox 
R., 36 ra. W. of Chicago, in a dairying and 
stock-raising area. A. has railway and 
machine shops, and manufs. aluminium 
goods and machinery. Pop. 50,600. 

Aurora Borealis, see Lights, Nortiikrn. 

Aurungzebe, see Aurangzeb. 

Ausable Chasm, deep gorge. 2 m. long, 
near Ausable R., New York, noted for its 
beautiful scenery. 

Auschwitz (Oswiecim). The Ger. com¬ 
mandant of the A. concentration camp, 
Hoess, was tried and executed in Warsaw 
in 1947 for the murder of 4,000,000 persons 
in this admittedly the worst of all Ger. 
<leath-camps. A. was built in 1941. 
The figure Iloess gave for those executed 
by gas was 1,500,000, all Jews, but he 
admitt ed under cross-examination that on 
one night alone train-loads of Jews and 
gipsies were taken on arrival and thrown 
into an immense pit and there burnt alive. 
Witnesses said the number so put to d(iath 
was 40,000. Such evidence of horrors 
continued to be given at the trial day by 
(lay. The public prosecutor emphasised 
that at A. executions and torture w'orc 
carried out on a scale which made it plain 
that the Nazi aim was total destruction of 
the Jewish race and total subjugation of 
the Slavs. 

Ausculum, sre ASCOLI Dl Satuiano. 

Ausgleich, jiame of a treaty wliich 
governed the fiscal, financial, and com¬ 
mercial relations between Austria and 
Hungary, first concluded in 1807, and 
renew’ed in 1878, 1887, 1902, and 1907. 
Its chief functions were the regulation of 
the amount contributed by each towards 
the imperial exchequer, and the pro¬ 
portional div. of the national debt, 

Ausonians, name by which Virgil in the 
Aeneid designates the Italians as thongli 
they were named after Anson, son of 
Ulysses. It is also used by Milton. 

Ausonius, Deoimus Magnus (c. 310- 
c. 395), Lat. poet, son of a physician of 
Burdigala (Bordeaux), where he received 
his odneation. He first became an 
advocate, but afterwards a prof, of 


grammar and rhetoric. He was so sne- 
cessful that the Emperor Valentinian in¬ 
vited him to Rome to be the tutor of his 
son Gratian. When tho latter came to 
the throne ho bestowed high rewards on 
his teacher, giving him tho prefectures of 
Gaul and Italy, and afterwards (379) the 
consulship. At the death of Gratian, 
383, A. retired to Burdigala. His con¬ 
temporary reputation seems hardly Justi¬ 
fied by his surviving works; be was rather 
a verse-maker than a poet, and his 
w'ritlngs are marred by licentiousness. 
See the ed. with trans. by H. G. Evolyn- 
Whito (Loeb Library, 2 vols., 1919-21). 

Auspices, see AUGUR. 

Aussee, Bad, Austrian spa in tbo prov. 
of Styria, on tho Traun. It is in tho 
Salzkammergiit (q.v.), and has a 15tb- 
cont. church. There are saline si)rlngH 
and salt mines. Pop. 5700. 

Aussig, see XLsTi Nad Labem. 

Aust‘Agder, vS. co. of Norway, bordering 
tho Skagerrak. Area 3606 sq. m.; pop. 
75,800. 

Aust Cliff, famous Rhaotic boiio-bed 
in Gloucestershire. Tho bed is exposed 
on the bank of tho Severn at this locality. 

Austen, Charles John (1779 -1852), 
younger brother of Jane A., Brit, rear- 
admiral (1844). Assisted in tho capture 
of the Komecty the Tribune, tho Ville de 
VOrient, and tho Scipion; was wTceked 
in tho Pfwcnix (1816); comrjianded the 
Aurora in the W. Indies (1826-8), being 
engaged in 8iipx)ressing the slave trade; 
assisted at tho bombardment of JSt Jean 
d’Acro (1840). 

Austen, Sir Francis William (1774- 
1865), elder brother of Jane A., the 
novelist, entered tho Royal Naval Acad¬ 
emy in 1786. Tw’o years later he joined 
the Perseverance brig, tlius comirujiicing 
a long and honourable career. During 
tho great Fr. war ho was in constant 
service, attained post rank in 1801, and 
was flag-captain on the Canopus In 1805. 
In 1800, for distinguished si.rvico in the 
E. Indies, he was presented by the 
E. India Co. with £1000. IVom 1810 to 
1814 he served chiefly in the N. Sea and 
Baltic. Was made K.C.B. in 1837, and 
admiral of tho fleet in 1863. 

Austen, Jane (17 75-1817), novelist, h. 
Stoventon, Hants, daughter of a clergy'- 
man who had been a Fellow of ,st John's 
College, Oxford. In 1784 she was sent to 
a school at Reading, along with her elder 
sister Cassandrn, who was her lifelong 
friend and confidante, but for the most 
part she was taught by her father, and 
thus had a far better education than fell 
to tho lot of tho average Eng. girl of her 
class. She began writing at an early age, 
lA)ve and Freindship [sicj dating from her 
teens. In 1801 the family moved to 
Bath, the scene of so many episodes in her 
books, and, after the death of her father in 
1805, to Southampton and then to Chaw- 
ton, a vil. in Hants where the house in 
which most of her novels ware written is 
still standing. Apart from occasional 
Journeys to London and holidays at 
Dawlish, Teignmoutb, or Lyme Regis, her 
life was placid and uneventful. In May 
1817 tho family moved to Winchester so 
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that she might hare skilled medical 
attention for the consninption from which 
she was then suffering, but in spite of 
every care she d. 2 months later and lies 
burled in Winchester Cathedral. The 
chronology of her 6 novels Is complicated 
by the fact that the order of pub. is so 
different from the order of composition. 
Pride and Prejudice, considered by many 
critics the best, was be^n in 1796, the 
original title being Fvrst Impreseions; 
offered to a publisher in the following 
year, it was rejected, and only appeared at 
last, after revision, in 1813, Sense and 
Sensibility was pub. 2 years earlier, though 
it had not been begun till 1797, having 
been originally planned with the title 
Elinor and Marianne, Northanger Abbey, 
that satire on the ‘horror tales’ of the 
time, also begun in 1797, was sold in 180.3 
to a publisher who made no use of it; In 
1816 the MS. was recovered, but it was not 
pub. till after the writer’s death. The 
hist, of tho remaining 3 novels is more 
straightforward. Mansfield Park, begun 
in 1811, was pub. In 1814; Emma, written 
in 18ir), appeared in 1816, tho year after 
Persuasion, the last of the novels, was 
written, to bo pub. posthumously. San- 
diion, a fragment written in the year of 
her death, was first pub. In 192.5. J. A.’s 
novels, like her life, are uneventful. 
Though pub. In the 19th cent, they really 
belong to the 18th, for there is little 
passion or romantic atmosphere in any 
of them. She lived right through the 
Napoleonic! wars, yet no reference is made 
to the events of the time, even though 
naval ofheers (2 of her brothers rose to be 
admirals) figure so freciuoiitly in her pages. 
But in her own limited sphere, depicting 
the actions and describing tho society of 
Eng. country families, she is unsurpassed. 
She herself spoke of ‘the little bit (2 in. 
wide) of ivory on which I work with so 
fine a brush as produces little effect after 
much lal)Our.’ Her genius was at once 
recognised by such critics as Coleridge, 
Southey, and Macaulay; and Walter 
Scott declared ‘she had a talent for do- 
Bcribliig the involvements and feelings and 
characters of ordinary life which is to mo 
the most wonderful I ever met with.’ 

The standard ed. of her works is that of 
R. W. Chapman, 1923, wdio also ed. 3 vols. 
of Juvenilia and fragnjcnts, 1922-.51, and 
her letters, 1932. See J. E. Austen-Leigh, 
A Memoir of Jane Austen, 1871; C. llill, 
Jane Austen, her Homes and her Friends, 
1901; G. E. Mitton, Jane Austen and her 
Times, 190.5; F. W. Cornish, Jane Austen, 
1913; H. Brirnley Johnson, Jaw Austen, 
1930; David Cecil, Jane Austen, 1935; 
M. M. Lascelles, ,/ane Austcti and her 
Art, 1939; R. W. Chapman, Jane Austen, 
Facts and Problems, 1948; C. Austen, 
My Aunt Jane Austen, 1952; JM. L. Becker, 
Presenting Miss Jane Austen, 1952. 

Auster, in Rom. literature, the S. or 
SW. wind; referred to by Virgil in his 
second eclogue, 1. 58. 

Austerlitz, see Slavkov. 

Austin, St, see Augustine, St. 

Austin, Alfred (1835-1913), Poet Laure¬ 
ate, b. Leeds, son of a merchant. He was 
educ. at Stonyhurst, Oscott, and London 


Univ., graduatli^ in 1853. He became a 
barrister in 1857, but within a few years 
turned to literature, making his first 
success in 1861 with a lively satirical 
poem, The Season; this being strongly 
attacked, he retorted with another satire 
on his assailants. He pnh. many works 
in prose and verse, including tragedies, 
lyrics, poems on historical persons and 
events, and, above all, poetry and prose 
descriptive of nature, the latter subject 
being perhaps most congenial to bis muse. 
One or his best-known books is 2'he Garden 
that I Love, 1894, a prose idyll. A. had a 
considerable place in Journalism, as a 
leader-writer and correspondent, and was 
for some years editor of the National 
Review. At the death of Tennyson in 
1892 everyone recognised that tho 2 
greatest surviving poets were both un¬ 
suitable for the laureateship; and the 
selection, which aroused much contro¬ 
versy, was left in abeyance until 1896, 
when A. was appointed. See his auto¬ 
biography, 1911, and Norton B. Crowell’s 
Alfred Austin, Victorian, 1953. 

Austin, Herbert, Ist Baron Austin (1866- 
1941), motor-car manufacturer, b. Little 
Mlssonden, Bucks, oduc. at Rotherham 
Grammar School and Brampton College. 
In 1882 he went to Melbourne where ne 
serv^cd his engineering apprenticeship, 
and later Joined Wolseley who was 
developing a sheep-shearing machine. 
Having returned to England in 1893 he 
became manager of tho Wolseley Tool 
and Motor-ciar Co. in 1901, and in 1905 
he foimded his own A. Mutor Co. Ho 
was elevated to the peerage in 1936. His 
major achievement was the development 
of tho famous 'Austin Seven,’ an ex¬ 
tremely efficient, cheap, light, and eco¬ 
nomic small car with an amazingly long 
life—cars of tho 1924 model are frequently 
seen on tho roads to-day. The A. Motor 
C!o. merged with Morris IVfotors to form the 
Brit. Motor Corporation on 28 Feb. 1952, 
as a holding company with a share cap. 
of £5,000,000, controlling 42,000 workers 
and with an ann. output of 400,000 
vehicles. 

Austin, Horatio Thomas (1801-65), Eng. 
navigator and explorer, served under 
Parry in 1824 in his fruitless attempt to 
find the NW. Passage. He distinguished 
himself in tho Egyptian expedition of 
1840. From 1850 to 1851 he commanded 
an expedition sent in search of Franklin, 
in tho Resolute, Assistance, Pioneer, and 
Intrepid, to the Canadian Arctic. 

Austin, John (1790-1859), writer and 
authority on jurisprudence; after a short 
career in tho army, during part of which 
he served in Sicily, he was called to the Bar 
in 1818. His success as a barrister was 
indifferent, and in 1825, his health giving 
way, he retired from legal practice. In 
1826 ho was appolntea prof, of Juris¬ 
prudence in the newly founded imiv, of 
London. Tho suocess of his lectures was 
not maintained, and in 1832 lack of stu¬ 
dents induced A. to resign the chair. Tn 
1833 he was appointed a member of the 
commission on the reform of tho criminal 
law, and In 1836 a member of tho Maltose 
commission. A.’s lectures and writings 
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on jurisprudence are difitingruishod by 
originality and pOAver of expression, and 
have exercised great influence in modem 
conceptions of the subject. The i»hilo- 
sophical value of his work has been dis¬ 
puted, but in his Province of Jurisprudence 
Determined, pub. in 1832, and treating of 
the relation between law and ethics, his 
doctrine of utilltarianiam is admirably 
presented. His Lectures on Jurisprudence 
or The Philosophy of Positive Law uras 
ed. and pub. after his death by his wife, 
Mrs Sarah A. (q.v.). His collected 
Avritings have been pub. under the editor¬ 
ship of his son-in-law, Mr Robert Camp¬ 
bell, and in this foim have gone through 
sov. eds. See Preface by his Avifo to The 
Province of Jurisprudence, 18G1, and the 
interesting account by John Stuart Mill 
in his Dissertations. 

Austin, Sarah (1793-1807), wdfe of John 
A., pub. sev. trans. from the French and 
German, including Guizot’s English 
Revolution, 1850, and Ranke’s Popes, 
1850, and History of the Heformaiion in 
Germany. She Avas also the author of 
Germany from 1760 to 1814, 18.54, and 
Letters on Girls* Schools and on the Training 
of IVorking Women, 1857. 

Austin, Stephen Fuller (1790-1830), 
founder of the rep. of Texas, AAas the son 
of one of the early settlers in the dist. In 
1822 he planted the first Anglo-Amer. 
settlement, on the Brazos. In 1834, in 
consequence of his attempts to secure 
tlie recognition of Texas us a separate 
state of the Mexican Rep,, he was im¬ 
prisoned for some months in Mexico City. 

Austin: 1. Cap. of Texas, U.S.A., on the 
Colorado R. and co. seat of TraAds co. It 
was first h\iilt and named Waterloo hy 
Amer. settlers in 1838, the Texans having 
w'on their independence from Mexico 2 
years earlier. It Avas renamed A. in 
honour of one of their leaders in 1839 Avlien 
they made it their cap. It is uoav a city 
Avith considerable trade and manufs., a 
fine capitol, and a univ. Pop. 132,000. 

2. City, cap. of Mower co., Minnesota, 
U.S.A., in agric. area 35 m. SW. of 
Rochester near Iowa state Hue, Avith 
railway repair shops. It manufs. food 
products. Pop. 23,100. 

Austin Friars, name of a Avcll-knoAvn 
monastery of the Augustiniau order, at 
one time situated in Broad Street, Lon¬ 
don. It was founded in 1253 by the Earl 
of llcreford. 

Austral Islands, in the SE. Pacific, arc 
part of Fr, Oceania. They include 5 
fnhahited and 2 uninhahltod is., extending 
over a distance of 800 m., about 300 m. S. 
of Tahiti. The inhabited is. arc Runitu, 
Tubuai, Rimatara, Raivavae, and Rapa; 
the uninhabited are known as the Bass 
Rocks (or Marotiri) and llull (or Marla) Is. 
Total area 03 sq. in.; pop. (1951) 3983. 
Though volcanic in origin, none of the is. 
rises to a great height. Theyarefortlle.AA’ell 
wooded, and well watered. The natives 
are handsome and independent; they build 
and operate their own schooners. Ex¬ 
ports include arrowroot, native hats and 
mats, copra, coffee, oranges, and live¬ 
stock. No persons, other than natives, 
may visit Rurutu or Rimatara, the object 


of this edict, issued in 1938, being to keep 
those Polynesian people unspoiled, 

Australasia (S. Asia). This term is 
sometimes used as the equivalent of 
Oceania, and as such Indicates Australia 
with the neighbouring is.—Tasmania, 
New Zealand, New Guinea, the New 
Hebrides, New Caledonia—the Malay 
Archipelago, the Pliilippines, and the 
other is. of the Pacific. Geographically 
it is most frequently used to denote Aus¬ 
tralia with Tasmania, New Guinea, New 
Zealand, New' Caledonia, and the Solomon, 
Bismarck, and New HebridcR groups. It 
is also popularly used to signify the Brit. 
Australian possessions. 

Australia, continent lying wholly in 
the S. hemisphere. Its position Is 
between 10® 4' and 39® 8' S., and between 
113® 8' and 153® 39' E. Its dimensions 
are 2400 ra. from E. to W., and 1971 m. 
from N. to S. Approximately the area 
is 2,974,681 sq. m. Its nearest distance 
to England is about 11,000 in. Its coast¬ 
line is 8850 m. 

Physical. The whole continent of A. is, 
roughly speaking, a vast, irregular, and 
undulating plateau, part of which is below 
sea love], bounded on the E. by the Great 
Dividing Range and elsoAvhero largely by 
low sandy sJiorcs. TJiC noticoal)lc features 
of the continent of A. are: (1) its com¬ 
paratively smooth outline; (2) its poverty 
of AA’ater communication Avitli the in¬ 
terior; (3) the absence of active A oleanoes 
and snoAV-topped rnt^; and (4) its an¬ 
tiquity. In the question of ago, A. Is 
claimed to bo one of the oldest existing 
land masses. Its boundaries are. on the 
N., the Timor Sea, tiio Arafura Sea, and 
Torres Strait; on the K. tlio I’acific Ocean; 
on tile S. the Bass Strait and the S. Ocean; 
and on the W. the Indian Occian. The 
land surface stands at the top t>f a series 
of 3 terrat'iCH which rise from tlie ocean bed. 
In the I’aclflc the base of these founda¬ 
tions lies at a depth of 15,000 ft below the 
sea level. The next layer has a depth of 
8000 ft. Where this terrace approaches 
the coast it becomes a continental shelf, 
and by it are connected A., Ncav Guinea, 
and Tasmania. The Great Barrier Reef 
(q.A’.) forms the edge of tliis shelf as it 
rounds the QAieensland const. Ctunpared 
with other continents A. attains a mean 
altitude lower than them all. Generally 
tlio AA'hole continent may be called a 
plateau whoso interior is depressed and 
barren. The E. half of the continent is 
occupied by a plain 500,000 sq. m. in 
extent. 

The AAistralian coasta are singularly 
free from inlets of the sea, save for the N. 
coast where the Gulf of Carpentaria forms 
the chief bay of the entire coast. Tas¬ 
mania is the only important is. belonging 
to A.; those of Now Guinea, Timor, etc., 
belong to other syslems. There are 
numerous small is. off the coast, one of the 
largest being Kangaroo Is. at the entrance 
of St Vincent’s Gulf, hut these are rela¬ 
tively unimportant. The mts of A. may 
bo classed into 3 groups: (1) tlie E. 
Cordillera running parallel the E. sliore, 
(2) the central mbs. comprising sev. ranges 
in S. A. and N. Ter., and (3) those of the 
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W., close t/O the nhore. The highest point 
of tho continent is Mt Kosciusko, 7327 ft, 
In the AustraJlan Alps, New S. Wales. 
Others which are also prominent are Mt 
Townsheiid, 7266 ft, and Mt Twynam, 
7200 ft, also in New S. Wales, and Mt 
Bogong. 6508 ft, and Mt Feathertop, 0303 
ft, In Victoria. 

It is only within recent times, geologic¬ 
ally speaking, that volcanic absonco has 
been a characteristic of A. On some of 
tho ints in W. Victoria the cones are quite 
Intnct and beds of scoriae have not yet 
been affectod by denudation. Towards 
tho Tertiary ago large beds of lava were 
poured from sov. points of tlie Great 
Dividing Range, and it Is worthy of note 
that volcanic action was confined to a 
wide region parallel to the coast. 

The coastal region, save for tho country 
round the Bight and Spencer Gulf, is well 
watered. On the E. coast aro niany large 
rivs. flowing into the Pacific Ocean, but 
the majority have short and rapid courses. 
Of tho Queensland rlvs., the finest is tho 
Burdokin. It drains an area of .53,500 
sq. m. and empties itself into Upstart 
Bay. Second in size is tho Fitzroy, 
flowing into Kcnpel Bay. There are scv. 
Important rivs. in Now S. Wales, of which 
the largest is the Hunter, whoso course is 
200 m. The Murray, c. 1(500 m. is the 
priu. riv. of A.; it passes through Lake 
Aloxandrina, thence into the sea at En¬ 
counter Bay, in S. A.; if s chief tribs. are the 
Murrumbldgee, Lachlan, and Darling. 
Tiie prin. rivs. in tho W. are the Swan. 
Murchison, Gascoyne, Ashburton, For- 
toscue, and the Fitzroy. There arc sev. 
navigable rivs. in the N. Tor.: tlie Victoria, 
tho Fltzmaurice, Daly, Adelaide, and 
Roper. Sov. large rivs., subtropical in 
character, drain the country around the 
Gulf of Carpentaria. The Bailing is 
navigable for small steamers in times of 
freshets as far as Walgett, 1758 m. above 
Its Junction with the Murray. For 
fvriher detail set New South WALEi^; 
N O UTH E RN T ERRITOR Y ; Q U EENSLA N1 ); 
South Austrauta; Tasmania; Victoria; 
W ESTV: R N A U8TH a LI A. 

TIh^ lake n'gion is a notcwortliy feature 
of f-ho interior. The extent of the lakes 
varies with the advent of the rains. The 
largest, Lake Eyre and Ijake Torrens, are 
over 100 m. in length during a flood. 
During dry seasons their water is braekish 
and they are little more than salt-en¬ 
crusted marshes. 

Central A. is prolific in its store of sub¬ 
terranean water. Artesian wells have 
been sunk thousands of foot and much use 
has been made of this water, particularly 
in Queensland and New S. Wales. Tho 
water is forced to tho surface by hydro¬ 
static pn^ssuro of accumulated water at a 
higher level. 

Tho climate of A. varies loss than might 
be expected frrmi its great size. Its 
distance from the Antarctic circle and 
from the equator, and, in the great plains, 
the enormous absorption of heat by day 
causing its radiation by night, form 
powerful factors in determining the uni¬ 
formity of the climatic conditions. Two- 
fifths of A. receives less than 10 in. of rain 

E.E.I 


throughout the year, but the rest of the 
continent may bo said to enjoy a fairly 
good supply. The NW. const is subject 
to tropical downpour from Dec. to Mar., 
while the remaining coasts enjoy a mean 
rainfall of 50 in. in the E., and much less In 
the S., on an average 24 in., while part 
of the S. and W. coasts attains only 10 in. 
to 20 in. Tho rainfall throughout most 
of the country is uncertain, and not 
infrequently droughts have caused heavy 
losses to settlors, while, when the season 
breaks, almost as much destruction has 
been caused by floods. Much has been 
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RIBBON OR MANNA GUM {E. viminalis) 
The ribbons of bark that hang from 
tho trunks arc often 15--20 ft long. 

done to alleviate this problem by irriga¬ 
tion, especially in the Murray basin, where 
dams, rivs., locks, and weirs have boon 
constructed. Tho scarcity of natural 
water has been mitigated to some extent 
by borings. Tho huge Hume reservoir on 
the Murray near Albury has an area 
24 times that of Sydney harbour and a 
capacity of 2,500,000 ac.-ft of water; tho 
Snowy H. divei’sion through tlio Alps 
into the Murray and Murrunibidgec will 
eventually supply an additional 2,000,000 
ac.-ft of water a year for Irrigation, 5 l.lmos 
tho existing amount available. 

Geologically, A. seems to consist cbiofly 
of Palaeozoic and Calnozolo or Tertiary 
formations, though Mesozoic or Secondary 
deposits have been revealed. Tho Gram¬ 
pians, Pyrenees, Great Dividing Range, 
Australian Alps in Victoria, the Blue Mts 
in New S. Wales, tho Dividing Range in 
Queensland, consist chiefly of Silurian 
strata interrupted hero and there by 
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granite, syenite, etc. This Silurian 
character also dominates 3. A.; a large 
area to the S. and W. of W. A. shows 
fmeous rocks, while traces of Palaeozoic 
elements are foimd in the Darling Range. 
There are no Carboniferous rocks at 
present known in S. and W. A. Meta- 
morphio rocks occur at intervals in 
Queensland and in the NW. of Arnhem 
Land. In Now S. Wales and the SB. of 
Victoria sandstone is found among the 
older substances. A huge area of the 
continent abounds in Tertiary deposits 
stated to be Pliocene. These formations 
Include the desert sandstone, coral lime¬ 
stone, and to a large extent the conglom¬ 
erates and clays of the gold diggings. 
The earliest discoveries of gold were made 
in recent and Tertiary alluvia. Quater¬ 
nary deposits occur in the Upper Mac¬ 
quarie and Upper Murrumbldgee rivs., 
and they are rich in fossils which supply 
an illuminating knowledge of the past 
fauna of A. 

The botany of A. contains many charac¬ 
teristics both imique and phenomenal. 
Its species number many more than are 
found in all Europe. A feature of the 
trees growing on the coast highlands is 
their uniformity of shade. This is a dark 
olive, and is observed on both the upper 
and under surface alike. Their foliage 
extends in a vertical direction, and hence 
there is a great increase in the amount 
<if available sunlight. In large and mono¬ 
tonous areas is the ‘scrub,* a plant of 
dismal and imbroken appearance. It 
contains, however, one agreeable type, 
tliat of the tea-tree, a flowering shrub 
and a species of the Melaleuca. This is 
found in nearly every part of the conti¬ 
nent. The forests contain many giants, 
among which is the gum-tree, or Euca¬ 
lyptus (q.v.), attaining a height of 250 ft, 
with a girth of 12 to 20 ft, while in the 
S. there are many trees which grow to 
over 300 ft high. The valuable she- 
oaks, l)eef-woods, or casuarinas are found 
in the S., W., and interior. They bear no 
leaves and have at the termination of 
their branches rigid drooping ‘tails.* 
The jarrah, or 3wan R. mahogany, 
tlirough its power to resist the attack 
of the white ant, is used for railway 
sleepers and piles. The most interesting 
feature is the acacia. It is represented 
by .300 species, and with their striking 
yellow blossoms and fragrance provide a 
great source of beauty. Here and there 
are spots most luxuriantly vegetated. 
Palms, Indian figs, creepers, ferns, flame- 
trees combine to fonn a harmony of 
colour. The flame-tree is so named from 
the efliect it T>rtisents when in blossom. 
Its clusters of red flowers, Indeed, are 
sufficiently conspicuous on the mts to act 
as a si^ial to ships miles out at sea. 
Araucarian pines are now confined to A. 
and adjacent regions. Many European 
trees have been successfully Introduced, 
and the Scotch thistle, from its readiness 
to develop, has caused the different 
municipalities much expense in its exter¬ 
mination. 

But if the flora of A. presents strange 
characteristics, the zoology is even more 


striking. The mammals of other lands 
are absent to a remarkable degree, while 
the pouch-bearing animals, hero so pro¬ 
lific, are only represented elsewhere by 
the opossums of America. Of these 
marsupials the largest is the kangaroo, 
which attains a height of 5 ft. Otlier 
varieties are the wallaby, the hare 
kangaroo, and the rat kangaroo. In 
New S. Wales and Queensland the fruit¬ 
eating bat is found, while seals and sea 
lions frequent the shores, that of Queens¬ 
land also abounding in the dugong or sen 
cow. Phalangers are nocturnal animals, 
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feeding on leaves and inhabiting the 
hollows of trees. Flying opossums may 
be seen at night-time, while the flying 
mouse, of extraordinarily miinito dimen¬ 
sions, is a feature of the continent. Other 
animals Include the tarsipcs, a lioney- 
sucker; the wombat, a root and grass 
feeder: the din^o or wild dog, and the 
koala bear; native cats; the ant-eater of 
W. A., and the platypus (q.v.). The 
introduction of European creatures has 
proved only too successful. The prolific 
increase of the rabbit and sparrow has 
involved the gov. in enormous expense in 
the attempted suppression of the now- 
recognlsed vermin. Originally introduced 
for the purposes of exploration, the camel 
is now used with great profit in outlying 
dists. as a beast of burden. Australian 
birds excel those of more temperate lands 
in beauty of plumage and form. Those 
specially famous for their beauty are the 
parrot, cockatoo, regent bird, rifle bird, 
flycatcher, and lyre bird. A scarcity of 
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frnlt and an abundance of flowers cause 
the prevalence of flower-eatingr birds, 
among which are the varieties Meli- 
phagidae and Trlchoglossidae. The emu 
and cassowary belong to the same family 
as the ostrich of Asia and Africa. A 
strange and unsightly bird is the podargus, 
commonly known as morepork, from 
its queer cry. There are altogether d.'iO 
different species of Australian birds, while 
Europe can boast only 600. There are 
many snakes, of which the Elapinae 
(which include the Indian cobra) comprise 
the majority; the viper is unknown. 
The bite of 6 of the many kinds of venom¬ 
ous snakes is fatal. Fish teem in rivs. 
and the sea. 

Aborigines. The aboriginal Inhab. of 
A. are a distinct species of the human race, 
nrobablj'’ coming originally from the 
Malay Peninsula. They are tell and dark- 
skinned, with black curly hair and wiry 
physique. In their native, tribal state 
they are one of the most primitive peoples 
in existence. They have a complex social 
organisation, but have no knowledge of 
metals or agriculture. They lead a 
nomadic existence wandering in search 
of game and edible vegetation. Among 
their weapons is the boomerang (q.v.). 
Fewer than one-tliird of the total now live 
as nomads, mostly in the N. Ter., the N. 
of W. A., and in N. Queensland. Many 
live on supervised reservations and othere 
live the ordinary life of the remainder of 
the Australian community. They arc 
excellent horsemen and many are em¬ 
ployed os stockmen on cattle stetions. 
They arc remarkably proficient trackers 
and superb bnshmen, and as police 
trackers have assisted in the arrest 
of crindnals and in the rescue of lost 
people. 

It is believed that at the time of the first 
settlement in 1788 there were about 
300,000 aborigines. To-day there arc 
about 47,000 of full blood and about 
27,000 of half aboriginal blood. Of recent 
years the aboriginal pop. of some areas, 
notably the N. 'J’er., has begun to rise 
slightly. In the early days of colonisation 
the aborigines, who could offer little 
resistance to the whites, sometimes 
suffered at the hands of the settlers, 
Iiarticulorly in Van Diemen’s Land. On 
the mainland elnshes occurred as the 
pastorulists moved inland, bnt the con¬ 
tinent provided a refuge until missionaries 
and humanitarian s(‘ntimeiits wore instru¬ 
mental in securing protection for them. 
Some states were slow to take action, but 
by the end of the 19th cent, all had passed 
legislation making the welfare of the 
aborigines a public concern. Neglect and 
misconceived policies rather than ill treat¬ 
ment have led to their decline. In recent 
years greater efforts have been made to 
safeguard their welfare, to enable them 
to take their place as member of the 
Australian community and to benefit from 
the social services available in the welfare 
state. See A. P. Elkin, The Australian 
Aborigines, 3rd ed. 1954. 

Population and Products. In addition 
to a federal gov., A. is divided politically 
into 6 states, New S. Wales, Victoria, 


Queensland, S. Australia, W. Australia, 
and Tasmania, the is. of Tasmania forming 
an Integral part of the Australian Com¬ 
monwealth. Added to these are the N. 
Ter. and Australian Capital Ter. The 
pop. of tho whole continent as at 31 
Mar. 19.57 was 9,591,437. The people 
are predominantly of Brit, descent, des¬ 
pite a considerable number of immigrants 
from other European countries in tho 
years after the Second AVorld War. For 
the last 10 years natural increase has 
been relatively high, being about 13 or 14 
per 1000 of pop. The total white pop. in 
1957 was composed of: 

New S. Wales . . . .3,607,698 

Victoria .... 2,659,783 

(Queensland . . . 1,383,535 

S. Australia . . . 868,687 

W. Australia . . . 688,132 

Tasmania .... 328,695 

N. Ter. . . .18,254 

Australian Ca]). Ter. . . 36,653 

For a long time aftt'r the colonies were 
founded the.v wore dependent upon their 
primary industries, but in rt^eent years 
industrialisation has made rapid progress, 
and though primary products still com¬ 
prise the bulk of exports, they no hmger 
are the greatest source of tho national 
income. Gross value of pastoral pro¬ 
duction, 1955-6, was estimated at 
£515,927,000, the greater part of which 
came frotn wool (£332,096,000), which 
has remuined tho most important single 
industry in A. Gross value for the wheat 
crop w’as £126,091,000. Other important 
crops are oats, hay, barley, sugarcane, 
maize, fruit, vines, and potatoes. 

Minerals have formed a significant part 
of A.'s wealth, but in more recent years the 
value of mirHTal production has fallen 
proportionately to that of the great rural 
industries and is now only about 10 per 
cent of the net value of f>roduction of all 
primary industries. Tho discovery of 

f :old was an event of extreme importance 
n the early economic development of tho 
country; production has since fallen 
tremendously, though A. remains fourth 
largest gold producer in the world, value 
of outputin 1956 beingnearly £16,345,912. 
In recent years, with the rapid growth 
of secondary industries, the output of 
silvor-Jead-zinc, iron and copper ores, 
and coal has increased significantly. 
Silver-lead-zinc production Is now more 
than 24 times the value of gold prociuctiou. 
Coal deposits are extensive, particularly 
in Now S. Wales, and output in 1956 
was 19,290,642 tons of black coal and 
10,559.801 tons of brown, maindly from 
Victoria. Other minerals ineJude tin, 
sulphur, tungsten, antimony, bismutli, 
manganese, and uranium. Considerable 
attention bos been paid to uranium since 
the discovery of tho possibility of using 
atomic energy. Deposits have been dis¬ 
covered in sev. parts of the Commonwealth, 
and mining has commeiicod at Hum 
Jungle in the N. Ter., where deposits are 
known to bo substantial. 

A significant feature of the Australian 
economy in recent years has been the 
rapid industrialisation. At tho turn of 
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the cent, inaimfacturing: waa largely con¬ 
fined t the prodnction of consumer goods 
and the processing of primary products. 
After federation a uniform protective 
tariff provided an incentive to tho osta-b. 
of new industries, and the fall in imports 
and the increase in demand during the 
h'iret World War accelerated iiifliistrial 
development. Iron and steel works and 
related and subsidiary industries were 
ostal)., togetlicr wit h a wide range of liigh- 
grade products such as textiles, metal 
man Ilfs., and electrical goods. Though 
expansion wtis checked by tho depression, 
increased protection during the period of 
recovery and, later, the pressure of 
demand during tim Second World War 
resulted in further expansion. Now 
industries include the inamif. of motor¬ 
cars, tractors, earth-moving equipment, 
machinery, and machine tools. In 1955- 
19r)t* the value of the output of manu¬ 
facturing industries was £11,7(51,094, net 
value lj<*ing £1,491,790. Manufacturing 
is now A.*8 biggest single economic 
activity, employing almost double tho 
numluM* of persons engaged in agric., 
)astoral, and mining industries combined. 
Primary industries are still of major im- 
imrtanco in oversetis trade, wool alone 
accounting for half tho total value of 
expoi'ts ill 19.')5-0, and wheat, meats, 
butter, sugar, and flour arc the next in 
imporlauce. Maiiufs. comprised only 8*9 
)er cent of exports, though the proportion 
lad increased since 1938-9 when it \vas 
(>•4 percent. Vet 11 lo Australian economy 
lias made remurkatde progress towards 
maturity despite continuing largo imports 
of iiianuf. goods. See Year Book of the 
Commomncalth of AuMralia. 

Jjisrorery. Tlio actual date of tho dis¬ 
covery of A. is doubtful. Various claims 
are made, among them tho sighting of 
W. A. in by Magellan’s followers. 

There is no doubt that in the Kith cent. 
Sp. and Portuguese explorers sailed wdthin 
sight of tho coiusts of A. and that Dutch 
explorers in tho first lialf of the 17 th cent, 
voyaged along stretches of tho N, and 
NW. sliores. They were, on the whole, 
uiifavoarahly imprc.ssed and tliey failed to 
realise tho full signiticanco of tho dis¬ 
coveries tliey had actually made. Belief 
in tlie existence of a S. continent gradually 
Btrengthenod ns tho trading vessels, ou 
tho way from tho Cape of Good Hope, 
touched tho W. and N W. shores, and, with 
tho expedition under Tasman, the N. and 
NW. coasts of A. were accurately char¬ 
ted. »S'cc Tkuka Aithtralis Inoooxita. 
As far as is known Dampier in 1688 was 
tlie first Englishman to sight A., and his 
report on tho NW. coast was not such as 
to encourage further interest. Tasman 
had discovered Van Diemen’s Land (Tas¬ 
mania) and Now Zealand in 1642, but it 
was not till 1770, when Capt. Cook ex¬ 
plored the entire E. coast of A., that tho 
E. limits of tho Australian land mass 
became known. 

h'urther contributions to the knowledge 
of the coastline were made by Bass and 
Flinders, though not tiU 1843 was the 
exploration of the whole coastline com¬ 
pleted, by Darwin in the Beagle. Bass 


and Flinders together had ciroumnavi- 
gated Tasmania in 1798. Flinders in 
1802 sailed right along the S. coast of the 
continent, and in the following year 
circumnavigated A. 

Settlemeni. Cook’s discovery of the K. 
coast of A., and particularly the report by 
!8ir Joseph Banks (q.v.), the scientist, that 
the land in tho vicinity of Botany Bay 
was fertile and suitable for settlement, 
encouraged tho Brit. Gov. to contemplate 
the estab. of a colony there for tho roftigee 
loyalists of Americja. The project was 
abandoned and instead tho Brit. Gov. 
decided to establish a penal settlement. 
Tho first fleet, under the command of 
Capt. Arthur Phillip (q.v.), w'ho was to be 
tho first governor of New S. Wales, as the 
colony was called, arrived in Jan. 1788. 
Many difficulties were encountered in the 
first few years. TJie land was not as 
fertile as Banks had anticipated, the con¬ 
victs wore poorly equipped and iJl-suitod 
to become settlors, and for some con¬ 
siderable time the colony rornalnod far 
from self-supporting, and often tho whole 
sef.tlomeut was placed on short rations. 
Maintaining discipline w'as aggravated by 
tho type of man enlisted in the Now S. 
Wales C’orps and by the tendency of 
officers to regard A. ivs a purely fliiancial 
speculation. They acquired land, virtu¬ 
ally monopolised trade, exploited tho 
colonists to tho best of their ability, and 
finally miitinjed against Governor BlJgh. 
This mutiny brought matters to a heatl in 
A., and the Brit. Gov. adopted a new 
policy which was more reasonable. It 
recalled tho New S. Wales Corps, and 
chose an army offlcf'r, not a naval cap¬ 
tain, for the next governor. 

The arrival of Governor Macquarie 
(q.v.) accompanieul by his own regiment in 
1809 inaugurated a period in which the 
colony ceased to ho primarily a jail. 
Convicts by good conduct miglit earn their 
release, and though the support given to 
emanciputtui convicts by IVlacquarie was 
not always acceptable to freo settlor.^, and 
tho policy was reversed later under 
Governor Darling, and free settlers who 
took up land were a.ssigned convicts to 
work for them, the settlement grew 
rapidly. The growing proportion of free 
settlers made the granting of reiire- 
sentativo and then responsible gov. 
inevitable. 

During the period of Macquarie’s 
governorship the Blue Mts, which had 
been a barrier to the colony’s expansion, 
had been crossed by Blaxland, Went¬ 
worth, and Lawson in 1813. Tiffs opened 
tlie way for the pastoral industry to 8i)road 
inland. Already John MacArthur (q.v.), 
with his experiments in breeding for fine 
wool, had demonstrated that there was a 
great future for tho wool industry. The 
crossing of the Blue Mts was tho first of a 
number of endeavours which explored a 
new land and opened tho way for further 
expansion of the colony. Within 19 years 
Oxley had explored tho headwaters of the 
inlands rivs. of New S. Wales; in 1828 
Hamilton Hume roacliod the Murriim- 
bidgee, and r> years later travelled from 
Sydney to Port Phillip, crossing the upper 
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Murray on the way. Sturt (q.y.) in the 
meantime had solved the problem of 
where the inland rivs. flowed, and Cun¬ 
ningham had pushed N. to the Darling: 
Downs. Later, explorers turned their 
attention to the ooiitro of A. While 
Eyre’s (q.v.) expeditions in 1840 and 1841, 
Sturt’s journey into tho eentr<3 in 1844, the 
ill-fated attempt by Burko and Wills, 
1860-1, to cross A. from S. to N., and the 
more successful expedition undertaken by 
Stuart in 1862 added greatly to the know¬ 
ledge of A., tiiey did not luiv^c signittcant 
efTects on settloinorit because of the barren 
nature of much of tiie ter. traversed. 

When tho land wiia suitable the ptistoral- 
ists followed close behind tho explorers. 
Between 1820 and 1850 they had occui)ied 
70 million ac., most of tlic good gi'azing 
land in E. A. Tlic expansion was outward 
from Sydnev and, after 18.37, from Port 
Phillip (Mellmurne). As early as 1803 
two penal settlements had boon made in 
Van Diemen’s Land and from there 
squatters had crossed to Port Phillip. A 
new settlement was made at Moreton 
Bay in 1824, but for some years remained 
primarily a jail. Suspicions of Fr. inten¬ 
tions had promoted the colonisation of 
V’^an Diemen’s Land and were to influence 
tlio settlement of W. A. in 1820. The 
Brit. Gov. adopted the proposal that 
40 ac. of land should bo granted to each 
settler for every £3 or £3 worth of goods he 
brought with idin. Land wjis granted 
fi*eely In the first few years but the scheme 
was not notably sticceasfnl. Too often 
largo landowners approi)riated tho best 
land near tho tns, too few labourers wore 
available to work the land, and small 
settlers often found themselves isolated 
and far from tiie tns. Tho land was not as 
fertile os anticipated and some years 
elapsed before the colony became self- 
supporting. A different experiment had 
been trioil in S. A., whore a colony had 
boon founded in 1836 on tho principles of 
Wakefield, that laud bo sold at a reason¬ 
able price and tho proceeds bo spent on 
Imraignition. The now colony also had its 
difficulties, amongst which was a tendency 
to speculate in land rather than to develop 
It, though by tho mid 1840*8 it was pros¬ 
pering and expanding. 

Land policy and labour supply were 
important issues in New S. Wales in this 
period. Originally convicts or ox-con¬ 
victs had been the chief source of labour 
for the colonies, but in tho thirties an 
increasing number of people came to A. as 
assisted immigrants. As the number of 
convicts grow proportionately smaller, tlio 
agitation for tho cessation of transporUi- 
tlon gained strength, and in 1840 all 
transportation to tho mainland stopped, 
thougii convicts continued to be sent to 
Van Diemen’s Land till 1852. An 
attempt to revive transportation during 
tho 1840 ’h was defeated. Two issues 
wore involved in land policy. First, 
there was the question of whether tho land 
should bo granted or sold; and, arising 
from this, the demand that the Brit. Gov. 
should surrender its control over tho 
alienation of land, a demand which 
implied self-gov. By 1830 much good 


land had already been given to a relatively 
small number of colonists, and tho reversal 
of the policy in tho ISSO’s, whereby land 
was to bo sold by auction with a fixed 
minimum price, was bitterly opposed by 
the squatters. Tho question was tem¬ 
porarily settlod in 1847 when squatters 
gained the security they sought with tho 
right to 14-year leases and the option at 
any time of purchasing. 

Control over land policy was an im¬ 
portant reason for the demand for self- 
gov.; it also involved a struggle l)etwe0n 
the squatters and the more democratio 
section of tho community, composed 
mainly of tho assisted immigrants. Since 
1823 the Governor of Now S. Waltis had 
been assisted by an executive council 
and a legislative council. The latter wfis 
originally nominated but in 1842 became 
partly elected, though on a f ranch iso sncli 
that it was representative of tho wcaltliy 
landed interests. Tho Brit. Gov. had 
conceded in principle responsible gov., 
and betw'een 185.3 and 1856 most of tho 
essential mechanism of pari, democracy 
had been estab. in all colonies, except 
W. A., Queensland being separated from 
New S. Wales in that year. In the 
struggle between tho two sections of the 
community, tho democratio elemont had 
succeeded in defeating tho more extroino 
of the squatters’ proposals. 

The gold-rushes, which began in 1851 
following the discoveries of that year, no 
doubt hastened tho granting of solt-gov. 
and had far-reaching effects on the 
economic development of tho country. 
Gold trebled the pop. in 3 years, increased 
trade, and brought enormous wealth 
to the colonies, but it was not a source of 
undiluted benefit. Immediate problems 
were encountered in tho administration 
of the gold-fields, for the miners wore 
lawless and resented tho licensing system. 
Riots were frequent, the most sorious 
developing into tho battle of Eureka 
stockado (q.v.). Tho rebellion was (iiiickly 
suppressed but it helped to bring about a 
number of reforms in tho manugeniont of 
tho ffelds. 

Tlio prosperity of tho early years of the 
gold-rushes did not last long. Tho country 
benefited immensely, but ns men began to 
return from the fields now problems aroso, 
Tho demand for the opening of tho land, 
which w'os in the hands of n. relatively 
small number of squatters, resulted in a 
series of land Acts designed to onablo 
selectors to purchase small holdings for 
agriculture, k’reo selection was not 
notably successful and after 20 years most 
of the land still remained in the stiuattora’ 
hands, though they had converted niucli 
of it from leasehold to freohold. 

This was only one of tho problems the 
states faced during tho 50 years after the 
granting of self-gov., and rnatiy of these 
were problems such as would determine 
the kind of society which was to omerge in 
this new country. With some the pattern 
had been determined by tho end of tho 
cent., while others had to await tho estab, 
of tho Commonwealth in 1001 for a uni¬ 
form policy to be pursued. Yet where the 
states acted independently in many oases 
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a remarkably uniform pattern emertred. 
In relation to education and religion, land 
policy, railways and development, and 
immigrration they pursued policies which 
were broadly similar. All colonies within 
a few years of receiving: responsible gov. 
had decided that there should bo no state 
support for religion. In all the trend was 
to make education free, compulsory, and 
secular, though this wtis iifd done so 
uickly, nor achieved without bitter 
isputes. It was, however, a decision 
which has remained a determining factor 
in educational policy. Adlieronts to the 
iJhurch of England form the largest 
religious group in tlie community, twice 
us big as any otlier, but the existence of 
substantial Catholic, Presbyterian, and 
Methodist minorities has undoubtedly 
been a major consideration. Theological 
studies have been excluded from the 
univs. which have been c‘stali. in each of 
the cap. cities. In other ways all states 
progressed in the same direction, under¬ 
taking an ever-widening range of activities 
to assist in the development of the 
country. They built railways, roads, 
bridges, telegraphs, constructed irrigation 
works, hospitals, and schools. All passed 
legislation to restrict Asiatic immigration. 
The gold-flolds had attracted a large 
number of Chinese, and as tlie competition 
from these began to be felt in the not so 
prosperous years after the rushes were 
over, the movemeut to exclude all w’ho 
might lower the standard of living gained 
force. Tlio White A. policy liad been 
determined before federation, and the 
Commonwealth legislation in the early 
years of the ‘iOtli cent, only made its 
application uniform, .Already hy the end 
of the 19th cent, trade unions were a 
force in the community, and the political 
Labour party had been formed. 

Protection was one issue where the 
states adopted divergent policies. The 
influx of new settlers during tlie gold- 
rushes had offer<‘d an inducement to 
manufacturing, and some of the colonies, 
notably Victoria, souglit to stimulate tlieir 
Infant iiidnstries with protective tariffs. 
New S. Wales, TJreocenpied with questions 
of laud policy, benefiting from large coal 
resources, and influenced by Parkes (q.v.), 
a confirmed free-trader, rejected pro¬ 
tection. The creation of tariff harriers 
between th<*. states was a cause of growing 
fl’ictlou. 

The prote(dion issue i>rovided one of the 
motives for federation, for tho disad¬ 
vantages and incoiivenieneeH of border 
tariffs were only too obvious. But fedt^ra- 
tlon was mooted not only to overcome 
differences but to give (*xpression and 
effectiveness to agreed policies. The ne(‘d 
for a united voice in external affairs, in 
providing for the defcuice of the country, 
and in dealing witlii certain social and 
economic pro])]enis, and the advantages of 
imlform iinmigral ion laws, all lent force 
to the argument for some fonti of unity. 
It was, moreover, an expression of the 
nationalist spirit which had steadily 
gained strength in the last years of tlio 
cent. Throughout tlie 1890’s the issues 
were debated, and despite some reluctance 


on the part of state govs, to surrender their 
powers, the federation came about, and in 
1901 tho Commonwealth of A. was ostab. 

Commonwealth government. According 
to the Constitution Act of 1900, the gov. 
of A. comprises the governor-general, 
representative of the queen, a senate, and 
a house of representatives. The Senate 
was to consist of 36 members. 6 from each 
original state, directly elected for a period 
of 6 years. The House of Representatives 
was to consist of 76 members elected for 
3 years, proportionate to pop., with a 
minimum of 5 representatives for each 
state. Membership of both Houses has 
sinoe been increased, tho Senate to 60 and 
the House of Representatives to 124, of 
whom 46 are representatives for New S. 
Wales, 33 for Victoria, 18 for Qiieonsland, 
11 for S. A., 9 for W. A., 5 for Tasmania, 
and 1 each for the N. Tor. and for Aus¬ 
tralian Capital Ter., these having limited 
voting powers. 

The div. of powers between state and 
Commonwealth was made, broadly, on 
the principle that those powers which were 
concerned solely with internal affairs 
should be vested in tho states. The 
restrictions thus Imposed on Common¬ 
wealth action have at times proved irri¬ 
tating, and on ocensions have prevented 
the gov. from pursuing policies it has 
considered necessary both for the economic 
development of the country and for the 
improvement of social conditions within 
the community. Frequent attempts have 
been made to amend tho constitution but 
with little success. Nearly all proposed 
ameudiiients have been designed to in¬ 
crease Commonwealth powers, but with 
the exception of 1946, when the Common¬ 
wealth was given control of social services, 
these proposals have boon rejected by 
tho electorate. Tho Commonwealth has 
desired full powers over trade, commerce, 
industrial matters, trusts, and monopolies, 
but thougli these have been denied it, 
judicial review and its financial supremotiy 
have enabled it to exert an increasing 
influence over state policy. 

Tlie factors which had induced the 
formation of a federation, and had helped 
shape tho constitution, largely dictated 
the problems to w'hich tJjo Commonvveaitii 
Parliament first turned its attention. 
Within a decade legislation had been 
passed to establish an Australian navy 
and military force, to impose a protective 
tariff, and to implement White A., and tho 
first steps towards tho social welfare state 
had been taken with tho granting of old 
ago pensions. The Labour Gov. which 
came into power in 1910 was already 
beginning to chafe under tlio limits im¬ 
posed by the constitution when the out¬ 
break of the First World War over¬ 
shadowed domestic affairs, and all parties 
pledged themselves to support ttio allied 
cause to their utmost. 

History of Australia during and aj'tcr the 
First IVorld War. The solidarity of tlie 
Australian people in the crisis of 1914 was 
an eloijiient tiistlmony to the strength of 
tlie bonds of the Empire. A div. of troops 
was immediately placed at the disposal of 
the Imperial gov., and a small, highly 
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offlcient force was promptly sent to Ger¬ 
man New Guinea. At no time did A. 
adopt conscription, thomrii two attempts 
were made to introduce it. Both times a 
majority of the people voted agrainst it. 
The issue roused considerable bitterness, 
particularly within the Labour party, 
which, at the cost of some of its ablest 
members, opposed conscription. This 
opposition to compulsory overseas service 
did not mean that most of the people were 
not sympathetic to the allied cause. Out 
of 5 iniilion 400,000 enlisted, and total 
(;asualtio8 were approximately 220,000, 
of which the dead amounted to 55,585 
and the prisoners of war to less than 200. 
iSlxty-thi'ee Australians were awarded 
the V.C. and 16,814 were awarded other 
military honours. The Australian war 
debt was estimated at £300,000,000, the 
interest on which was £14,000,000, and the 
ann. charpre for pensions was £5,000,000. 

Australian troops took part in many of 
the crucial battles in the war, but it was 
the Gallipoli campaign that shed an im¬ 
perishable lustre on their endurance and 
bravery (see Anzaos and Gaixipoli Cam¬ 
paign). They fought also in defence of 
the Suez Canal and on the Salonika front 
in the early years of the war, and later 
in Palestine, Flanders, and France. The 
Australian soldiers were widely regarded 
as among the best shook troops in the 
allied armies. On the Somme, in the 
Arras area, in the defence of Amiens and 
the coimter-attack, and in the assault on 
the Hindenburg line the Australians won 
an enviable reputation as a fighting force. 
Such battles as Messines, Ypres, Passchen- 
daele, and Mont St Quentin bear testi¬ 
mony to the Australians’ valour. Other 
forces took Crerman New Guinea, Nauru, 
and the Bismarck Archipelago. These 
former Ger. possessions were subsequently 
mandated to tlie Australian Gov. under 
the League of Nations. The Australian 
Navy also served in the war, its most 
famous feat being the sinking of the Ger. 
cruiser Emden off the Cocos Is. by 
n.M.A.S. Sydney in 1914. See OffiHal 
History of A^tstralia in the War of 1914- 
lUlS^od. C. E. W. Bean. 

At the termination of hostilities, A. 
was represented at the peace conference 
and became a member of the League of 
Nations, but while Hughes (q.v.) fought 
strenuously to safeguard Australian 
interests in the Pacific and to remove 
from the covenant any threat to the White 
A. policy, external affairs quickly faded 
into the background. Australians were 
more concerned to get their forces home as 
quickly as possible and to get back to the 
problem of developing the continent and 
improving social conditions. But there 
was a change in empliasis, in outlook, and 
in actual policy in the post-war period. 
Material questions were to dominate the 
1920’8. Labour had been in the ascend¬ 
ency before the war but after the split over 
conscription it lost control, not only in the 
Commonwealth but In all states except 
Queensland. By 1924 it had recaptured 
most of the state govs., but not till 1929 
did it regain control in the Commonwealth 
Parliament. Hughes led a Nationedist 


Gov. tlU 1923, and Bruce (q.v.) a National¬ 
ist Country party coalition till 1929. But 
the lack of a formative social policy in the 
1920*8 cannot be attributed solely to the 
loss of Labour leadership. Important, 
also, was the fact that the arbitration 
system which had been estab. prewar 
to regulate wages and working con¬ 
ditions was being seriously challenged, 
since this undermined the belief in a 
steady progress towards better social 
conditions. Throughout the period there 
were a series of industrial disputes and 
arbitration seemed powerless to avert 
them. The situation was aggravated by 
the div. of the arbitration power between 
the Commonwealth and the states, with a 
consequent dual system of regulation, for 
by 1919 all states had estab, some form 
of arbitration or wage regulation. The 
Commonwealth Gov. had tried to make 
arbitration work, but it failed to persuade 
the electorate to enlarge its industrial 
powers and only embittered industrial 
relations with the introduction of in¬ 
creased penalties for breach of awards. 
Its subsequent decision to relinquish 
control of arbitration to the states brought 
rebellion within its own party and defeat 
at the hands of the electorate shortly after¬ 
wards. 

By 1929 the collapse of the defeated 

f ov.’s economic plans was also evident, 
t had concentrated throughout the 1920*8 
on an attempt to force the pace of 
economic development, and to this end 
had generously encouraged immigration 
and hnported capital. Except for a few 
years before the war there had been no 
large-scale migrration to A. for a con¬ 
siderable time, growth of pop. depending 
largely on natural increase. The war had 
helped draw attention to the paucity of 
A.’s people; the peace brought optimistic 
estimates of possible expansion. In 
co-operation with the Brit. Gov., which 
provided the capital, and the states, which 
helped settle the migrants, the Common¬ 
wealth sponsored ambitious migration 
schemes, under which £34,000,000 was to 
be made available for land settlement and 
for public works associated with this. 
For despite the development of secondary 
industries, a development which was 
assisted during the 1920’a by steadily 
increasing tariff duties, A.’s future was 
still seen primarily in terms of agric. and 
pastoral mdustries. That this scheme 
was misconceived was soon evident, for 
even before the effects of the depression 
began to be felt, inability to sell profitably 
the primary products from those land 
settlement areas had become a major 
problem. In fact the target was nowhere 
near realised, for only £9,000,000 of the 
loan money was spent and only 200,000 
migrants had arrived when signs of the 
coming depression brought the scheme to 
an end. But heavy overseas borrowing 
in the 1920's and dependence upon 
primary industries in the export trade 
left A. particularly vulnerable in the 
depression. A. was one of the first 
countries to feel its effects; bad seasons 
and a disastrous fall in the prioe of wheat 
had brought to an end the period of 
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optimistic expansion by the time of the 
i 521) election. 

Tlio new Labour Gov.* under Scullin 
(Q.V.), showed some hesitation in dealinsr 
with tiie situa tion. Tariffs were raised still 
highor, but the pursuit of the traditional 
objectives of economy, retrenchment, and 
deflation caused dissension in Labour 
ranks, for it wi\s seen by some to involve 
greater hardships for workers than for 
otlier sections of the community. A 
compromise policy which called for con¬ 
version of loans and a limited amount of 
infiation was ttnally evolved, but Laboim 
had been seriously weakened, and, 
defeated in the 1931 elections, remained 
in opposition for 10 years. Though 
economic recovery w’us comparatively 
rapid, economic problems continued to 
preoccupy the gov. throughout the 1930’a. 
The gov. was ac(iuiescont when Britain 
pursued a ])oiicy of appeasement in 
Europe, and though 1934 saw the begin¬ 
ning (»f reanriument, it was not until 
war became imminent that real efforts 
were made to provide adequate defonc-e. 

Ilistoru of Australia during and after the 
Second li'orld War. On the outbreak of 
war the Australian lYime Minister, Mr 
Menzies ((pv.), took the view that since 
Britain was at W’ar A. must automatically 
follow, and accordingly, on 3 ,Sept. 1939, 
A. declared war on Germany. A. w’as in 
many ways unprepared, and it took some 
time to organise an effective w’ar effort. 
Still, from the beginning A. co-oporatod in 
the Empire Air Training scheme, com¬ 
pulsory military training was intro¬ 
duced. and before the end of 1939 the 
secoml Australian linporijil Force had 
sailed for Uie Middle E. Australian 
trooT)s fonglit in Cireece, Syria, and in N. 
Africa. 'Phe political situation in A. in 
the early years of the war w-as niistable. 
The 1940 elections Imd resulted in the 
House of Bci)rcHentatives being evenly 
divided between Labour and non-Labour, 
witli two independents holding the 
balance. Menzies remained ih'ime Minis¬ 
ter and the Labour party rejected his 
lepoated proposals for an all-party gov., 
though eoiiso?itmg to be members of an 
all-party advisory war council. Labour, 
with its eyes on the E., had questioned the 
wisdom of sending Australian forces over¬ 
seas; the belief that Australian forces in 
the Middle E. had been used without 
(jffoctive- consultation with A^istralian 
authorities brought criticism from within 
the gov.’s ranks. In Aug. 1941 Menzies 
resigned, and following a brief period when 
I'^'udden ((i.v.) w^as Prime Minister, Labour, 
under (inrtin (q.v.), assumed control. 
Jjahour had not questioned the participa¬ 
tion in the war hut merely the disposition 
of troops, and wdth the attack on Pearl 
Harbour (q.v.) in Doc. 1941 the cause of 
the dispute disappeared. As the Japanese 
pushed S., the recall of 2 of the 3 Aus¬ 
tralian divs. in the Middle E. offered little 
reassnranee, for at homo there were but 
1 armoured div. and 7 skeleton divs. of 
serai-eqnippod untrained militia; Britain 
was obviously too occupied in the Euro- 
I)oan theatre of war to provide effective 
assistance in the defence of A.; and late in 


1941 Curtin made his now famous appeal 
to America for help, an appeal wliloh was 
interpreted by some as the severing of the 
link with Britain, though it was but a 
recognition of the grave peril in which A. 
found itself. Tho rest of the war saw 
close co-operation between the Amer. 
and Australian forces. A. became tho 
base for the allied campaign in tho I*aolllc, 
and under the supremo command of 
General Mac Arthur tho allied foines halted 
tho Jap. drive in 1942-3, and in mid 1943 
b(^an the recapture of the is. and the slow 
re-conquest of the New Guinea coastline. 
In 1943 the 9th Div., which had remained 
in the Middle E. and had assisted in 
checking the enemy advance into Egypt, 
liad been recalled to join tlie fighting in 
New Guinea and the nearby is. The lust 
campaign in which Australian troops 
fought w'tis the invasion of Borneo in J uly 
194,'). See Pacific Campaigns in the 
Second World War. 

At homo, tho impact of tho war on tho 
life of the community had been consider¬ 
able even before the Jap. attack prompted 
much more extensive gov. controls. At 
first tho gov. showed some reluctance to 
interfere with traditional economic free¬ 
doms, but by 1942 it had rationed a wide 
range of articles, had pegged wages, con¬ 
trolled prices, and had undertaken the 
direction of labour. Manpower hud 
become a serious problem as Australian 
industry expanded under tho pressure of 
the increased demands made upon it, once 
A. became tho base for U.S.A. and Aus¬ 
tralian forces and a source of supplies. 
'I’he result was a significant change in the 
structure of the economy, with the estab. 
of now ‘essential’ industries, and the 
expansion of existing ones. See . J usiralia 
in the JVar of 1939-46, od. G. Long. 

Well before tho end f)f hostilities the 
gov. had begun to consider the problems 
whicli would arise with the return of 
normal conditions. In 1944 it failed to 
obtain a constitutional umondmont which 
wonhl have ensured for it, for a period of 
5 years, tlio increased control over the 
economy whicli it had enjoyed under its 
defence powers. It was mindful of tho 
depression wiiioh had followed tho short¬ 
lived boom after tlio First World War and, 
intent on avoiding this, it decided that 
demobilisation must depend upon tho rate 
at which men could bo absoi bod Into the 
economic life of the community. The 
maintonanco of full employment lias bc?en 
a basic consideration in all post-war 
policy. Tho gov. drew up plans for pro¬ 
jects which would be undertaken if unem¬ 
ployment threatened, reviving for this 
purpose, amongst other schemes, that for 
the unification of railway gauges through¬ 
out A. In fact this did not happen; the 
immediate post-war years were a period of 
rapid expansion, of rising wiiges, and over¬ 
full employment, ’rho two objectives 
which have so often shaped Anstrnllan 
gov. policies, the improvement of social 
conditions of tho community and the 
economic development of the continent, 
again dominated iiollcy in the post-war 
period. Even before the end of the war 
measures had been taken to achieve the 
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first. Family allowances had been paid 1949 was the objective of 70,000 a year 
since 1941 and In 1946 a comprehensive achieved, but In the next 3 years it was 
scheme of unemployment and sickness pri*eatly exceeded. It had been expected 
benefits was introduced. It was some that large-scale immigration would relieve 
time before the hospital and medical the labour shortage, but by creating new 
benefits section of the scheme were oper- demands, notably in housing, schools, and 
ating smoothly, but to-day those social hospitals, it aggravated the situation and 
services expected in the social welfare was one of the contributing factors to the 
state are available to the Australian post-war inflation which reached its peak 
community. in 1951. It was by no means the only 

The two main features of the gov.’s am- cause. High wool prices, heavy private 
bitioiis plans for economic development investment, home building, and huge 
were immigration and public works. The public works programmes had also been 
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AN AUSTRALIAN MERINO SHEEP STATION 

Sheep being brought in from the back country for shearing. 


war had emphasised A.’s relative empti¬ 
ness; displaced persons in Europe oft’ered 
a ready source of migrants and a labour 
shortage in A. provided an added incen¬ 
tive. Gov.-sponsored migi’ation had been 
tried before, not always with great success. 
A significant feature of the post-war policy 
was the planning before migration started. 
The key question was how many i>eople 
could bo al)sorl>ed without adverse effects 
on the economv, and it was decided that 
an intjike of 70,000 a year, together with 
natural increase, would result in a 2 per 
cent |)op. Increase annually, this being 
considered the maximum increase possible 
without economic strain. Another signi¬ 
ficant feature of post-war migration was 
the rejection of the old policies of settling 
migrants on tho land, and of encouraging 
exclusively Brit, migration. Numerically, 
the migration programme has been very 
successful. Since the war over a million 
people have gone to A. At first the 
numbers were disappointing, and not till 


contributory causes. The Common¬ 
wealth Gov. had increasingly taken tiie 
initiative in planning projects, in co-opera- 
tion with the states, for national develop¬ 
ment, the largest single undertaking being 
the Snowy Mts scheme for irrigation 
and hydro-electric works (see above). 
Through its dominating positicjn ou the 
Loan Council, wlilch determines the 
amount of loan money to be expended 
each year, and its exclusive right to impose 
income tax, tho Commonwealth exerts 
considerable influence over state policy. 
Since 1950, when it became evident that 
some measure would be necessary to check 
the inflation, it has used this influence to 
cut loan expenditure and works pro¬ 
grammes. In 1952 more drastic measures 
were taken when the Monzies gov, (first 
elected 1949, re-elected 1954 and 1955) 
decided it had become necessary to relm- 
pose certain controls, notably import 
restrictions, if a halt were to be put to 
inflation. Those measures have slowed 
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the pace of expansion and Intake of article. See P. R. Stephenson, The 
migrants, hut have been reasonably Foundations of Culture in Australia, 
successful in restoring economic stability. 1936. 

A,*8 post-war economic expansion has Consult: Histohy: Historical Records 
survived inflationary pressures and peri- of Australia, ed. J. F. Watson, 1914-25; 
odic waves of acute industrial unrest, in Q. A. Woo^ The Discovery of Australia, 
which the extreme Left control of some of 1922; W. K. Hancock, A'listralia, 1930; 
the largest unions has played a leading Cambridge History of the British Empire, 
part. Politically, the period is notable os vol. vil, Pt I, 1933; S. H. Roberts, The 
one of great crisis for the Labour party. Squalling Age in Australia, 1835-47, 1935; 
continuously out of national oflice since E. M. O’Brien, The Foundation of Aus- 
1949, and since 1954 deeply divided tralia, 1937; C. H. Grattan, Introducing 
against itself (see Evatt, Herbert Verb Australia, 1942, and ed. Australia, 1947; 
and Petrov Affair). But efforts by the P. Serle, A Dictionary of Australian Bio- 
Right (chiefly Catholic) wing to displace graphy (2 vols.), 1949; C. M. H. Clark (ed.), 
Evatt from the party leadership failed Select Documents in Australian History, 
throughout 1955 and 1956. 1788-1900 (2 vols.), 1950, 1955; E. Scott, 

A. has been much more conscious of A Short History of Australia, 1950; R. M. 
her relationship with other countries Crawford, Australia, 1952; G. Sawer, 
since the Second World War. The danger Australian Oovemment To-day, 1952; 
of invasion had brought forcibly to its G. Caiger (cd.). The Australian Way of 
attention the need to make adequate Li/e, 1953; G. (Greenwood (ed.), 
defence arrangements, and the search for 1955; G. W. Leopcr (ed.). Introducing 
powerful allies has resulted in an attempt Victoria, 1955. Exploration: E. 8cott, 
to achieve closer association with the Australian Discovery, ld29;C.T.M&diga,n., 
U.S.A., while retaining firm ties with the Central Australia, 1936; J. C. Beaglciiole, 
Commonwealth. Membership of the An- The Exploration of the Pacific., 1947. 
zus pact, a defensive alliance between Aborigines: B. Spencer and F. J. Gillen, 
A., New Zealand, and the U.S.A., and The Native Tribes of Central Australia, 
later of S.E.A.T.O., has provided con- 1899; H. Basedow, The Australian 
siderable reassurance on this question. Aboriginal, 1929; Daisy Bates, The Pass- 
But the need of establishing friendly ing of the Aborigines, 1940; R. M. and 
relations with Aslan countries has been C. H. Berndt, Arnhem Land, 1953; A. P. 
recognised as equally important. To this Elkin, The Australian Aborigines, 1954. 
end A. has Increased her diplomatic Economics and Economic Historf: 
representatives to Asian countries, and D. B. Copland, The Australian Economy, 
has made large contributions under the 1931; B. C. Fitzpatrick, British Imperial- 
Colombo plan for aid to underdeveloped ism and Australia, 1785-1823, 1939, and 
countries. It has also, through its mem- Ilte British Empire in Australia, 1834- 
bershlp of the U.N., tried to make that 1939, 1941; G. Taylor, Australia, 1940; 
organisation an effective force in main- E. O. G. Shann, An Economic History of 
taining world peace. Menzies announced Australia, 1948; M. Tew, Work and Wei- 
his gov.’s support for Anglo-Fr. action in fare in Australia, 1951; A. G. L. Shaw^ 
Egypt Oct.-Nov. 1956, but Evatt led The Economic Development of Australia, 
Labour’s condemnation of it, and, as 1955; Economic Record. Natural Hih- 
In Britain, the action came in for a good tory: G. A. Waterhouse, The Butterjiies 
deal of criticism from members of all of Australia, 1^14; K. C.McKeown, Insect 
parties. Wonders of Australia, 1935; C. Barrett, 

The Arts. Percy Grainger, the Aus- Australian Wild Life, if*', E.TTOMghUm, 
tralian musical composer, has achieved Furred Animals of Australia, 1951; T. G. 
international fame, os have the singers Roughley, Fishes of Australia and 
Dame Nellie Melba, Florence Austral, and Wonders of the Creat Barrier Reef, 1951; 
Peter Dawson. Appreciation of music N. W. Cayley, What Bird is That?, 1955; 
and drama is stimulated by broadcasts T. Harris, Wild Flowers of Australia, 
from the national stations of the broad- 1956. General: The Australian Ency- 
oasting commission and commercial trans- clopaedia (2 vols.), 1925: T. Wood, 
mitters. In painting a new national Cobbers, 1936; C. P. Conigrave, IFalA:- 
school seems in process of evolving. The about, 1938; I. L. Idriess, Forty Fathoms 
work of such artists as Tom Roberts, Deep, 1938; M. Barnard Eldershaw, My 
George Lambert, Elioth Gruner, Margaret Australia, 1939; Arnold Haskell, Waltzing 
Preston, and others laid a foundation. Matilda,Vd^i)',i^. 3. The Australian 

In portraiture Wm Dohell is noteworthy. Language, 1945; G. V. Portus, Britain and 
and Will Dyson and Norman Lindsay Australia, 1946; H. L. White (ed.), Can- 
have gained a reputation for black-and- berra, 1954. Bibliography: P. Serle A 
white art outside their own country. Bibliography of Australian Poetry and 
Yoimger artists show a new ‘sense of Verse, 1940; J. A. Ferguson, Bibliography 
place.’ Among them are Russell Drysdale of Australia, 1784-1850 (4 vols.), 1941- 
(1912- ), Donald Friend (1914- ), and 1955; E. M. Miller, Australian Literature, 
Sidney Nolan (1917- ). Every state cap. 1810-1938, 1956; Annual Catalogue of 
has its national art gallery and also a state Australian Publications, pub. annually 
art school. Through the munifleent from 1936 by the Commonwealth National 
Felton Bequest, the National Gallery of Library, Canberra. 

Victoria (now one of the richest-endowed Australia Day, 26 Jan., the anniversary 
galleries in the world) has laid the founda- of the foundation of Sydney, New S 
tions of a great collection. Australian Wales, in 1788 by Capt. Arthur Phillip, 
literature is dealt with in a separate Australian Alps, mt range in the E 
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hifirhlands of Austral!^ extending for 
about 300 m. through victoria and New 
8 Wales in a NB. direction, and forming 
a continuation of the Great Dividing 
Range. The chief peaks are Mt Kos¬ 
ciusko (7328 ft), Mt Townsend (7260 ft), 
Mt Bogong (6608 ft), and Mts Feather- 
top and Buller. The mts are mostly well 
wooded and seldom attain the snowline. 

Australian Bight, Great, 1600-m. stretch 
of ocean S. of Australia and extending 
from Cape Arid in W. Australia to the 
Byre Peninsula in S. Australia. 

Australian Commonwealth, federal 
union of New S. Wales, Victoria, S. Aus¬ 
tralia, Queensland, Tasmania, and W. 
Australia, constituted by proclamation on 
17 Sept. 1900, under an Act of Parliament 
dated July 1900, which came into exis¬ 
tence on 1 Jan. 1901. See Australia. 

Australian Literature. The develop¬ 
ment of A. L. corresponds closely to the 
social and political hist, of the country 
and reflects during the first hundred years 
an uneasy compromise between the 
traditions of the old world and the con¬ 
ditions of the new. Behind the first 
settlers lay their homeland 12,000 m. 
away, around them stretched the inhos¬ 
pitable soil of an alien land. Only time 
could reconcile them, and only out of 
acceptance could a native literature 
emerge. The first writing was descrip¬ 
tive and is found in jours, and dispatches 
of the period, e.g. A Complete Account of 
the Settlement of Port Jackson, 1793, by 
Capt. W. Tench. Early verso was strongly 
influenced by Kng. tradition. M. M. 
Robinson, a convicted blackmailer, com¬ 
posed odes for the king’s birthday in 1810 
and Mr Justice Field invoked the curious 
kangaroo in First Fruits of Australian 
Poetrif, 1819. Wm Charles Wentworth’s 
ode to Australasia, 1823, ‘a new BriRvnnia 
in another world!’, was the first pub. 
verse by a native-born Australian, but 
Charles Harpur (1813-68) was the first 
poet to show a genuine feeling for the 
Australian landscape, and Henry Kendall 
(1839-82) was his direct successor; Leaves 
from Australian Forests, 1869. The first 
novel, Quintus Scnnnton, 1830-1, by 
Henry Savery, is a dull convict story full 
of literary quotations. Of greater in¬ 
terest arc James Tucker’s The Adven¬ 
tures of lialph Hashleiffh, set among 
convicts, bushrangers, and aborigines in 
the 1840’s, and Tales of the Colonies, 
1843, by Charles Roweroft, a Tasmanian 
pastoralist. 

Transportation })ad ended in 1840, the 
gold rush of the fifties attracted an influx 
of new migrants which trebled the pop. 
in a decade, and the emphasis began to 
shift from Eng. attitudes to Australian 
realities. A hard-riding young English¬ 
man, Adam Lindsay Gordon (1833-70), 
was the first to write in the new spirit. 
His ballads of The Sick Stockrider and 
TVolf and Hound caught the Australian 
imagination. Other trail-blazing poems 
are Convict Once, by James Brunton 
Stephens; An Australian Symphony, by 
George Essex Evans; How He Died, by 
John Farrell; and Where the Pelican 
Builds, by Mary Hannay Foott. Four 


outstanding novels are RecaUectiom of 
Geoffrey HanUyn, 1859, by Henry Kings¬ 
ley (q.v.) (brother of Charles), the first 
novel of the ‘ squattocracy ’; For the Term 
of His Natural lAfe, 1874, by Marcus 
Clarke (q.v.), a powerful, melodramatic 
convict stoiy; Robbery Under Arms, 1888, 
by ‘Rolf Boldrewood’ (q.v.) (T. A. 

Browne), a romantic story of bush- 
ranging during the gold rush; and Clara 
M orison, 1854, by Catherine Helen 
Spence, a woman’s story of the S. Aus¬ 
tralia gold diggings written on the spot. 
Other women novelists were ‘ Oline 
Keese’ (Caroline Woolmer Leakey), 
The Broad Arrow, 1859; Mrs Campbell 
Praed, who wrote stories of Brisbane 
society; Ada Cambridge; and ‘Tasma’ 
(Jessie C. Couvreur). John Lang was 
the first short-story writer: Botany Bay, 
1859. 

In the 1890’8 the Sydney Bulletin, 
founded to advance the cause of ‘Aus¬ 
tralia for the Australians’ and supported 
by strong national feeling, gave form to a 
folklore. For half a cent, bnshmen in 
the outback and diggers in the mining 
camps had yarned around their camp¬ 
fires spinning a folklore of tales and songs 
in their own humorous, salty idiom. 
Now, under the vigorous editorship of 
J. F. Archibald, the Bulletin encouraged 
them to write of their experiences, and 
A. G. Stephens, an inspired literary 
editor, trained a new generation of writers. 
Out of this gathered material there 
developed the 2 distinctive literary forms 
of the 1890’b, the bush ballad and the 
short story. ‘Banjo’ Paterson (1864- 
1941) (see Paterson, Andrew Barton; 
collected old bush songs, acknowledging 
his debt to them in the preface to The Man 
from Snowy River, 1895, and wrote high¬ 
hearted bollads of outback adventure 
that swept through the country. Henry 
Lawson (1867-1922) (q.v.), with his out¬ 
back and city ballads full of democratic 
fervour, and Will Ogilvie, Saddle for a 
Throne (collected 1952), w^ere equally 
popular. F. J. Brady, The Ways of 
Many Waters, 1899, wTote some of the 
best sea ballads of modem times, and 
later came C. H. Souter, John O’Brien, 
and C. J. D<mnis, whoso Songs of a 
Sentimental Bloke, 1915, popular verse 
written in the vernacular, rivalled the 
ballads in popularity. Henry Lawson 
(sec above) was the first to write about the 
struggles of bush and city workers in their 
own langufige, and his short stories gave 
a new direction to Australian writing. 
‘Steele Rudd’ (A. H. Davis) created a 
family of folklore characters in his 
humorous tales; On Our Selection, 1899. 
Other Bulletin writers w’ere ‘Price 
Waning’ (Wm Astley), stark convict 
stories, and Edward Dyson, minors and 
factory hands. Barbara Baynton, in 
Bush Studies, and Ernest Favenc, In The 
Best of Six: Tales of the Austral Tropics, 
were both grimly powerful. Louis Beoke 
wrote of the S. Seas, and Randolph 
Bedford ^vrote robustly of mining and 
travel. The first genuinely Australian 
novel, My Brilliant Career, 1901, by 
Miles Franklin ((|.v.), is a bush girl’s 
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spirited protest against her naiTow life. 
Such is LifCt 1903, by ‘Tom CoUiiis’ 
(Q.v.) (Joseph Furphy), a rich discursive 
novel of bullock drivers and outback 
adventure, has become an Australian 
classic. In Jonah, 1911, Louis Stone 
broke new ground with a novel of Sydney 
larrikins. 

While the balladists had their heyday, 
other poets were at work. Of these 
Bernard O’Dowd (1866-19.V2) stood 
nearest to the democratic idealism of the 
nineties, but his vision was often prophetic 
rather than poetic. Ilis moat famous 
poem is The Bush, 1912. C. J. Brennan 
(1870-19.32), a classical scholar with 
great beauty of rhjdhm and language 
whose predominant mood is despair, is 
regarded by some as Australia’s finest 
poet: Poems, 1914. ‘Win Baylobridge’ 
(Wm Blocksidge) (1883-1942) was a 
dedicated poet but often derivative 
in style: This Vital Flesh, 1939. Two 
very different lyrists of great beauty are 
John Shaw Neilson (1872-1942), a simple 
man and natural singer of spring-like 
vision {Collected Poems, 1934), and Uugb 
McCrao (1870- ), masculine, sensuous, 
delicate, richly in love with life, his art, 
and classical fable, the complete anti¬ 
thesis to the aggressive Australianism of 
the * Bulletin School’ {Satyrs and Sun- 
light, 1928). Other poets of note arc 
Boderic Quinn, James Devanoy, Victor 
Daley, J. lo (lay Brereton, David McKee 
Wright, Louis Ksson, JMnrio Pitt, Dorothea 
Mnckellar, Zoni Cross, Nina Murdoch, 
and Myra IMoitIs. Leon Gellert’s Songs 
of a Campaign, 1917, are the finest 
Australian poems of the Fimt World War. 

After federation in 1900 the aggressive 
Australian note gradually died out of 
politics and writing, and the First World 
War finally dispelled the national dream 
of self-sufilcioncy. Eng. publishers de¬ 
luged Australia witli popular fiction and 
many readers became alienated from 
their own literj»ture. A new generation 
of novelists achieved little until 1926, 
when Working Bullocks, by Katlierino 
Susannah Prichard, a novel of the W. 
Australian timber country, heralded a 
return to genuine Australian writing at 
a more mature level. Her unsclf- 
conscious accoptanoo of the Australian 
scene, warm humanity, and literary 
(luality gave great promise which has 
boon fnlttlled in a long list of novels and 
short stories. In 1930 7'he Passage, set 
in a Queensland fishing community, and 
in 1934 7'he Swayne Family, brought 
forward Vance Palmer, novelist, short- 
story writer, playwright, biographer, and 
critic. With Iiis wife, Nettie i^almer, 
critic, essayist, and biographer, ho is a 
major influence in coTitomporary Aus¬ 
tralian letters. Australian writers bad 
now begun to turn to the past as though 
to strike their roots more deeply, and a 
spate of historical novels began to appear 
with The Montforts, 1928, by ‘Martin 
Mills’ (Martin Boyd), a stylish writer 
whose Lucinda Brayford, 194G, and later 
trilogy all deal with Anglo-Australian 
squatting families in Victoria, nuima 
Thule, 1929, the third vol. of Henry 


Handel Richardson’s (q.v.) trilogy The 
Fortunes of Richard Mahony, a great 
tragic character novel set on the Ballarat 
gold-fields, had a spectacular success in 
England. ‘Brent of Bin Bin’ {see Frank¬ 
lin, Miles) wrote the first of 3 exuberant 
chronicle novels of New S. Wales 
squatting {Up the Country, 1928), and 
Miles Franklin wrote an outstanding Now 
S. Wales pioneering novel {Atl I'hai 
Swagger, 1937). In 1929 ‘M. Barnard 
Eldershaw’ (Marjorie Barnard and Flora 
Eldershaw) began a varied literary 
career with a. tale of old Sydney {A House 
is Built); Brian Penton wrote about 
Qucciisiaud pioneering in 77ie Landtakers, 
1934, and Ernestine Hill told the story of 
Matthew Flinders {My Love invst ll'aii, 
1941). Eleanor Dark liad already written 
sev. contemporary novels, notably Prelude 
to Christopher, 1933, and in 1941 there 
api)cnrcd the first of her impressive Now 

S. Wales historical trilogy. The Timeless 
Land, The Storm of Time, No Barrier, 
Two fine novels came out of tho war: 
Leonard Mann’s Flesh in Armour, 1932, 
which has been followed by 4 other novels, 
and The Wells of Beersheba, 1933, :by 
F. 1). Davison, already author of Manshy, 

1931, the superbly told story of a red 
heifer. Nonnan Lindsay, a, brilliant 
artist and illustrator who has had a great 
influence on Australian cuitiiral life, 

.wrote licdheap, 1939, and Sninrdre, 1933, 
unconvoTitional novels of life in a Vic¬ 
torian country town, and 2 distingnlshed 
expatriate writers pub. Australian novels: 
Seven Poor Men of Sydney, 1934, by 
(Jhristina Stead, and Under Capricorn, 

1932, by Helen Simpson. Tho chief 
chronicler of tho dei)ros8ion was ICylie 
Tennant with her richly characterised 
Tiburon, 193.5, and 'The Battlers, 1941. 
'TIio aborigines were a late subject in 
Australian wriiing. Except for Mrs 
Aeneas Gunn’s descriptions of life in the 
N. Tor. in llie Little Blafdc Princess, 190.5, 
and We of the Never Nerer, 1908, and 
poems by .Tames Devaney and Mary 
Gilmore, there ^vas little of importance 
written before Coonardoo, 1929, by 
Katherine Susannah Prichard {see above), 
a sympatlietic full-length study of an 
aboriginal girl, and Capricornia, 1938. a 
brilliant novel by Xavier Herbert which 
made a scarifying attack on their treat¬ 
ment in the N. Ter. Since Iho war 'The 
Mirage, 195.5, by F. B. Vickers, and 
Keep Him my Country, 1955, l)y Mary 
Dnraek, have presented half-castes and 
full-bloods with new understanding. 
Outstanding nov<ds of tiio war have been 
TFc were the Bats, by Lawson (Jlassop; 
The 7'weniy Thousand 7'hicves and 'The 
Veterans, by Eric Lambert; The Uidge and 
the River and Sowers of the IVind, by 

T. A. G. llungerford; and on tho homo 
front 7'he Fatal Days, by Henrietta 
Drake-Brockman; Come in Spinner, by 
Dymphna Cusack and Florence James; 
and Southern Steel, by Dymphna Cusack. 
Many novelists of tho twenties and 
thirties have continued to write and 
incretiso their stature. Otlior writers of 
achievement include Patrick White, The 
Tree of Man; Ruth Park, Harp in the 
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South; Eve Langley, 2'he Pcapickers; 
Frank Hardy, Power without Glory; 
llobert Close, Love Me Sailor; Dal 
Stivoiis, Jimmy Brocketi; Catherine Gas¬ 
kin, Sara Dane; Jon Cleary, Justin 
Bayard; D'Arcy Niland, The Shlralee; 
Gavin Casey, 11*8 Harder for Girls; Brian 
James, CookaJbundy Bridge; Cooil Mnnn, 
The River; Judah Waten, Alien Son; John 
Morrison, Black Cargo; Alan Marshal], 
I'eU Me About the Turkey Jo; Hal l^orter. 
Short Stories; and Margaret Trist, in 
the Sun. 

Since the First World War Australian 
poetry has made great progress. ‘ Furnley 
Maurico’ (Frank Wilinot) (1881-1942) 
belongs to the period between the nineties 
and the moderns. His most memorable 
work is in the fine satiric Melbourne 
Odes, 1935. Mary Gilmore (1865- ), a 
great humanitarian and a spontaneous 
lyrist of beauty and depth, is still writing 
{Selected Verse, 1948). Throe major poets 
emerged in the 1930’s: Kobort Fitz¬ 
gerald (1902- ), generally admitted to 
bo Australia’s finest living poet, is 
profoundly thoughtful and a master of 
the striking image. His famous philo¬ 
sophic poem. Essay on Memory, is in¬ 
cluded in Moonlight Acre, 1938. Ho is 
now writing narrative poetry based on 
Baclflo hist, and legend {Between Two 
Tide^, 1952). Kenneth Slessor (1901- ) 
la the poet of Sydney and its harbour, an 
intellectual with a rich and vigorous 
style {Five Visions of Cavtain Cook, 
1931, and Five Bells, 1939). Douglas 
Stewart (1913- ) (q.v.) is a younger poet 
of remarkable versatility and originality. 
Ho has both dramatic strength and great 
delicacy {The Dosser in Springtime, 1946, 
and verso dramas: The Fire oji the Snow, 
1943, and Ned Kelly, 1943). In 1938 
Ilex Ingamells (1915-55) founded the 
Jindyworabaks, a movement to return to 
the Australian environment for inspira¬ 
tion, which attracted a number of young 
poets, among them Ian Mudie, W. Hart- 
Smith, Boland Robinson, Flexmore 
Hudson, and Gina Ballantyno {Jindy- 
wornbnk Anthologies, 1938-48). In the 
forefront of post-war lyrists is Judith 
Wright (1915- ), an accomplished poet 
of original vision and fine invention, n 
love poet who writes passionately as a 
woman. Other poets of note are F. T. 
Macartney, Leonard Mann, T. Inglis- 
moore, Ronald McCuaig, and David 
Campbell, a true singer of the bush; 
James McAuloy, Kenneth Mackenzie, 
A. I). Hope, J. Blight, Harold Stewart, 
Rosemary Dobson, Elizabeth Riddell, and 
Mary Flnnln. Among the jmunger poeta 
are Francis Webb, whoso narrative poetry 
is richly imagined, Nan McDonald, 
Geoffrey Dutton, Vincent Buckley, and 
Hay Matthew. 

Australians, now largely a nation of 
city dwellers, still feel themselves strongly 
tied to bush traditions and adventure, and 
travel writing flourishes. Among popular 
writers are Ion Tdriess, a prolific spinner 
of adventure yarns, Francis Birtles, Jack 
McLaren, Wm Hatfield, Wm Harney, 
Alan Marshall, Ernestine Hill, and John 
Ewers. In essay writing Walter Murdoch 


is a lonely figure, and In literary 
criticism the most notable successors to 
A. G. Stephens are Vance and Nettie 
Palmer, H. M. Green, A. A. Phillips, and 
Douglas Stewart. After the First World 
War Louis Esson and Vanoe Palmer 
wrote and worked valiantly to estab. a 
modern Australian theatre which has 
been kept alive through the support of 
the little theatres and broadc/:usiting. 
’I'lie theatre prospect has improved con¬ 
siderably since 1954, when the Elizabethan 
’I’hoatro Trust was estab. to promote 
native theatre, opera, and ballet. It has 
already had an outstanding success with 
The Summer of the Seventeenth Doll, 
by Ray Lawler. Among contemporary 
playwrights are, George Landen Dann, 
Alexander Turner, Sumner Locke-Elliott, 
Henrietta Drake-Brockman, Catherine 
Shepherd, Dymphna Cusack, Catherine 
Duncan, Dorothy Blowett, Betty Roland, 
and Oriel Gray. Douglas Stewart’s fine 
verse drama is in a class apart. The 
Commonwealth Literary Fund helps 
writers by moans of ann. fellowships, 
subsidised pubs., and unlv. lecturos. 
The first chair of A. L. is to be estab. 
shortly at Sydney Univ. Throe quar¬ 
terly magazines, Meanjin, Southerly, and 
Quadrant, pub. original prose and verse, 
and the Sydney Bulletin la still the beet 
market for free-lance writers. Two 
anthologies, Australian Poetry and Coast 
to Coast (short stories), are pub. annually. 
Although the best Australian poetry is of 
world standard, it is still chio/ly pub. and 
read in Australia. The novelists, how¬ 
ever, are making a name overseas. 
Having learnt to accept their country 
unselfconsciously, they have now added 
a new maturity to their traditional 
vigour. 
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tralian Literature (a bibliography to 1938, 
extended to 1950, and ed. by Frederick 
T. Macartney); H. M. Green, Outline of 
Australian Literature, 1930, and Fourteen 
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poots and their works from Ilarpur to the 
present day (revised ed. by Dorothy 
Green, 1950); M. Barnard Eldersliaw, 
Essays in Australian Fiction, 1938; John 
K. Ewers, Creative Writing in Atisiralia, 
1945; W. Murdoch and H. Drake- 
Brockman (ed.), Australian Short Stories, 
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1954; D. Stewart and N. Keoslng (od.), 
Australian Bush Ballads, 1954; J, Wright 
(od.), A Book of Australian Verse, 1956; 
J. K. Ewers, Creative Writing in Australia 
(revised ed.), 1956. 

Australian Magpie, see Piping Chow. 

Austrasia, K. portion of the Frankish 
kingdom, including Belgium, Lorraine, 
and the r. b. of the Rhine. The cap. was 
at Metz. Founded in the early 6th cent., 
it was ruled until the 8th cent, by the 
Merovingian kings, and was subsequently 
merged with Neustria (q.v.). 

Austregisille, St (551-624), popularly 
known as 8t Austrillo or St Outrille. 
After serving at the court of Gontran, 
King of Burgundy, he became a monk 
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(and later abbot) at St-Nizier at Lyons, 
and subsequently Bishop of Bourges, his 
native place. His remains, exhumed in 
1334, were burnt in the 16th cent, by the 
Protestants. His feast is on 20 May. 

Austremoine, or Stremonius, St (3rd 
cent.), apostle of Auvergne. He intro¬ 
duced Christianity into issoire, and the 
church of St Paul there is on the site of 
an older chapel built over his tomb. 
He was the first bishop of Clermont- 
Ferrand, and foimdod the abbey of St 
Allyre. IIis feast in on 1 Nov. 

Austria, Don Juan d*, see John of 
Austria. 

Austria (Ger. Osterreich), rep. of 
central Europe, bounded S. by Italy and 
Yugoslavia, E. by Hungary and Czecho¬ 
slovakia, N. by Czechoslovakia and 
Bavaria, and W. by Switzerland (qq.v.). 
Area 32,388 sq. m. 

Oeoffraphy. A. is almost completely 
mountainous: the highest points are 
reached in the Noric Alps (q.v.), which, 
with the lilts of the Tyrol (q.v.) and the 
Styrian Alps, extend E. from the main 
Alpine massif (see Alps), and gradually 
slope away towards the Alfdld (q.v.) in 
Hungary. The <’Ountry lies mainly in the 
drainage basin of the Danube (wliich 
Hows W.“E. across the N. provs.) and its 
tribs., which include the Inn, Enns, Lech, 
Baab, and Drava (qq.v.). The Ithine 
(q.v.) flows on the short boundary between 
A, and Switzerland. The mt and lake 
scenery of the country is celebrated, and 
Is much visited by tourists. The climate 
of A. is generally of the central European 
t.ype with warm Bummers aud cold 
winters: in distB. above 3000 ft there us 
usually snow at tlie end of Dec.; and in 
.Ian. there is usually snow throughout the 
country. Dists. above 2000 ft have snow 
until the end of Fob. In the W. int 
regions the rainfall is very heavy, but in 
the E. it averages 20-31 in. A great 
variety of animals is found, including 
bears. chaiuoiB, and wild goats in the 
Alpine dists. Colonics of cormorants 
exist along the banks of the Danube; 
herons, bitterns, and other water-fowl 
are found in tlio Neusiedlersee (q.v.); and 
in Burgenkind (q.v.) is found the curious 
Step 2 )ensprinytnaus (jumping mouse of tlie 
Steppes). Trio flora is equally varied: in 
the greater part of the country it is 
central European, with mixed forests; in 
the B, maize and vincis can be grown; on 
the lower mt slopes spruce and larch are 
predominant; and in the higher regions, 
above the firs and rhododendrons, grow 
the cabbage rose, gentian, blue moon- 
wort, and edelweiss. 

Corustituiion. On 27 April 194.5 a 
Provisional Gov. was set up under Jvarl 
Kenner (q.v.), and the Hep. of A. was re- 
estab. according to the ideals of the 
constitution of 1920-9. On 27 July 19.55 
the rep. became sovereign and iudepen- 
<lent by the coming into force of the 
Austrian State Treaty of 15 May 1955 
between A. aud the occupying powers 
(Britain, U.S.A., France, and Russia). 
The last occupation troops left A. in 
Sept. 1955. The National Assembly is 
elected every 4 years, and has 1C5 


; deputies. The head of the state is called 
the President, and the gov. is led by a 
Chancellor. 

Local administration and justice. A. is 
divided into 9 provs.: Vienna (Wien), 
Lower A. (Niederosterreich), Upper A. 
(Oberosterreich), Salzburg, Styria (Steler- 
mark), Oarinthia (Kftrnten), Tirol, Vorarl- 
berg, and Burgemand (qq.v.). In each 
prov. there is an elected Provincial 
Assembly. Every com. in the country 
has a council, by which the burgomaster 
of the com. is elected. The Supreme 
Court of J ustice (Obersicr Oerichtshof) is in 
Vienna. There are 4 higher provincial 
courts, 20 provincial and uist. courts, and 
230 local com*Ls. Trial by jury (abolished 
in 1934) was reintroaucod m 1951. 

Foimlaiiorit religion^ education^ chief 
tow^ns. The pop., nuinboriug 6,935,000, is 
almost entirely Ger., out there are small 
numbers of Czechs and Slavs. In 1951 
89 per cent of the pop. was Kom. Catholic, 
and 6 per cent Protestant. The Kora. 
Catholic Church has 2 archbishoprics 
and 4 bishoprics. Education is state 
controlled for children between the ages 
of 6 and 14. In 1954 there were 5333 
primary schools and 176 secondary 
scliools. There are 3 state univs. (at 
V'iomia, Graz, and Innsbruck), 2 technical 
colleges (Vienna and Graz), a Kom. 
Catholic theological faculty (Salzburg), and 
academies of fine arts, applied arts, and 
music aud dramatic art. The prin. tns 
are Vienna (the cap.), Graz, Linz, Salzburg, 
Innsbruck, aud Ivlagenlurt (qq.v.). 

AgricuUvre. Agriculture is restricted by 
the inountainouH nature of tlie country, 
but all the available land is cultivated. 
The chief crops are wheat, rye, barley, 
oats, potatoes, and sugar-i>eet. Horti¬ 
culture IS iiuiiortant. In 1954 tlie 
numbcib of live-stock were as follows: 
pigs, 2,802,541; cattle, 2,304,350; goats, 
280,393; sheep, 27 7,822; horses, 245,410; 
and poultry, 9,193,492. 

Ifvdustry and commerce. The mineral 
resources of A. are considerable: coal is 
mined m Lower A., lignite in Styria 
and Upper A., and iron in Styria, 
Cariutbia, and Salzburg. Lead, zinc, 
copper, and magnesite are albo found, and 
the country is one of the world’s richest 
bourees of high-grade grai»ldte. All oil- 
producing aud refilling companies were 
nationaiised in 1946, as were the prin. 
companies engaged in the following 
industries: coal mining; non-ferrous 

mining and refining; iron-ore mining; 
iron and steel production; tiie manuf. of 
iron and steel products (including 
macdiinery, railwuy equipment, and ship¬ 
building); electrical machinery and equip¬ 
ment. in 1947 companies supplying 
electric powder were nationalised. Im¬ 
ports into A. in 1954 totalled 8,230,000 
metric tons, aud exports from A. 5,415,000 
metric tons. 

Comrmimcations. There are about 5000 
m. of federal roads, and 13,000 m. of prov. 
roads. The total lailway mileage is 
3744, of which some 850 m. are electrified. 
The country has 6 airports, at Vienna 
(Schweehat), Linz, Graz, .Salzburg, Inns¬ 
bruck, and Klagonfurt. Kiv. navigation 
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is important^ since there are no sea* 
coasts: In 195 4 24558,421 metric tons of 
carao were carried on the Danube. 

Currenej/, etc. The unit of currency is 
the schilling, which contains 100 groscfien. 
The metric system (q.v.) is in use. 

History of Austria before 1816, The 
earliest known inhab. of A. were a Celtic 
tribe called Taurisci who were succeeded 
by the NoHci. In 14 BC the Romans 
conquered the Norici, and the ter. N. of 
the Danube passed into the hands of the 
Marcomannl, while to the S. were situated 
Noricum and Pannonia, 2 Iloni. provs., in 


Leopold of Babenberg with the title of 
margraye. Under the Babenbergs the 
donunion received considerable enlar^- 
ment ©f ter. and development of its 
internal strength. Between 1141 and 
1177, the E. Mai’k was united with the 
Lower Mark, i.e. the ter. lying below the 
Enns, to form a dukedom under Henry 
Jasomlrgott. To .Tasomirgott Vienna 
owes to a certain degree its re-foundation. 
The duchy was considerably extended by 
his successors, the most notable of them 
being Leopold VI, who campai^ed 
successfully against the Magyars and tht* 
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the latter of which lay Vindobona, now 
Vienna. At this time Tirol formed part 
of Rhaotia. An invasion of the Boii in 
the 5th cent, destroyed these boundaries, 
and a period of constant warfare and con¬ 
tention saw' the succeeding occupations 
of the Vandals, Goths, Huns, Lombards, 
and Avars. Subsequently the Lombards 
formed a div. between the Avars on the 
on© side and the Bavarians on the other. 
In AD 791-(; Charlemagne conquered the 
Avars, and in order to hold his position 
there securely estab. the E. Mark. It is 
from this ter. that the Austrian Empire 
detinitoly traces its origin and develop¬ 
ment. Shortly, however, it suffered 
almost complete obliteration at the hands 
of the Hungarians, but in 955 Otto the 
Great defeated them at the battle of 
Augsburg, thus restoring the E. Mark to 
the Germans. Later, in 973, he invested 


Muslims. In 1246 his successor, Fred¬ 
erick, d. in a battle with the Magyars, 
and the Babenberg dynasty became 
extinct. 

For a time the country was without a 
ruler, and in the confusion that followed 
A,, which now included Styria and 
Carniola, was annexed by Ottakar of 
Bohemia, but he opposed the imperial 
control or Rudolf I of Hapsburg, ana met 
Ills death at the battle of the Marchfeld. 
1278. The emperor passed the ter. to 
his 2 sons, Rudolf and Albert, but shortly 
afterwards it was left in the sole possession 
of Albert. The groat administration of 
the Hapsburgs now' began. It was to 
last, without a break, from 1282 until 
1918. 

Albert II, w'ho succeeded In 1330. 
expanded the duchy considerably. 
Carinthia was acquired in 1335, and 
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Tirol in 1363, during tho reign ol Albert 
III. Albert V, by marrying tho daughter 
of the Emperor Sigisnmnd, «iicceedod to 
Hungary and llohemia, and became Ger. 
emperor as Albert II. The Hapsburg 
rulers of A. were from this time (except, 
nominally, for tho years 1740-5) also 
Holy Rom. emperors until the disso¬ 
lution of the Holy Horn. Empire (g.v.); 
so that the liist. of A. from the time 
of Albert II is inextricably mixed with 
that of the rest of the empire, though 
after Charles V’s ahdi(;ation the empire 
derived its lmT)ctus from tho Austrian 
cai)., Vienna, where tho imperial court 
was now centred. Frederick III added 
to the importance of tho coimtry by giving 
it tho rank of an archduchy (1453). The 
Austrian lands had now passed into 
Frederick’s hands, and in 1493 Maxi¬ 
milian I, his son, succeeded him. 

From this reign onwards the Austrian 
Empire under the Hapsburgs began 
suddenly and remarkably to gaiu in power 
and position. By a series of shrewd 
marriages the dominions leapt to the 
position of tho greatest empire in the 
world, Maximilian himself married Mary, 
daughter of Charles the Bold, thereby 
ac<iuiring tho Netherlands. I’hilip, their 
sou, married Joanna of Spain. Pliilix) d. 
in 1506, and bis son, Charles V, inheriting 
tho united countries, became Holy Rom. 
euiporor, with possessions ranging from 
Spain to the Hungarian frontiers; but be 
passed his Austnan possessions to his 
orother, subeequently Ferdhiand I. 
Bohemia and SilcBia were annexed, and a 
largely unsuccessful attempt was made to 
conquer Hungary. Ferdinand succeeded 
to the imperial title when Charles V 
abdicated and d, in 1564. 

Of his 3 sons, the eldest, Maximilian II, 
inherited the crown of Germany, together 
with A., Hungary, and Bohemia; Fer¬ 
dinand, the second son, received Tirol 
and Upper A.; Charles, Styria and 
Oariuthia. In 15 70 non -Turkish Hungary 
was (u:kuowledged an Austrian possession, 
Maximilian was succeeded by Rudolf Tl, 
whose rule was both incoiupeieiit and 
marked by bitter religious persecution 
of tho Protestants. Eventually he was 
compelled to surrender Hungary, Bo¬ 
hemia, and A. to his brother, JMatthias, 
who in turn ceded Bohemia and Hungary 
to his cousin, Ferdinand, who was tho 
third son of Maximilian II. Ho was 
succeeded by Ftjrdinaud II, whoso rule 
was ignored by the Bohemians. Instead 
they nominated tho elector palatine, 
Frederick V, the chief power behlntl tho 
Protestant union. The Thirty YeaiN 
War (q.v.) resulted. At the battle of 
Prague, 1620, Ferdinand was victorious, 
and Bohemia was subjected to his rule. 
A severe and bitter persecution of tho 
Protestants followed. The war ended 
with the Peace (»f Westphalia, 1648. Tho 
duchy of A. itself had remained staunchly 
Catholic throughout. Tho rest of the 
cent, is notable in Austrian hist, for the 
conquest of Turkish Hungary, finally 
acknowledged by the treaty of Carlovitz 
(1699). Leopold I and Louis XIV now 
struggled together over their claims to 


Spain. The war of the Sp. Succession 
(q.v.) followed, in the midst of which 
Leopold d. Tho war was carried on by 
Joseph I, who, dying without Issue, was 
sucooedod by his brother, Charles VI, in 
1711. When tho war ended A. had 
gained the Netherlands, Milan, Naples, 
Mantua, and Sicily. In 1740 tho male 
lino of the Hapsburgs became extinct, the 
succession being vested in Charles Vi’s 
daughter, Maria Theresa (q.v.). 

Under the Pragmatic Sanction tho other 
European states had promised Charles to 
siippoi’t his daughter’s claim to the 
succession; but on his death Frederick of 
Prussia immediately claimed Silesia from 
A. and the war of the Austrian Succession 
resulted. The elector of Bavaria was 
crowned King of Bohemia and elected 
emperor as Charles VII in 1742. Sup¬ 
ported by the Hungarians, Maria Theresa, 
undaunted. managed against lior 
numerous enemies practically to hold her 
own. At the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
1748, A. remained almost intact, though 
Silesia was acknowledged as Prussian. 
Charles VII d. In 1745, and ISfaria 
Theresa’s husband, formerly the Duke 
of Lorraine, had been elected emperor as 
Francis I. In 1756 the treaty of Ver¬ 
sailles was concluded in which the long 
rivalry between the Hapsburgs and tlu! 
Bourbons came to an end. Chafing at 
the loss of Silesia, Maria Thei'ess, \vith 
the aid of lYancc, Russia, Saxony, and 
Sweden, moved against FrotlerUk of 
Prussia. The Seven Years War ensuetl, 
at the end of which the Pnisslans still held 
Silesia. Joseph II (q.v.) became emperor 
on the death of his father, Francis, and 
in 1780 Maria Theresa d, Joseph’s r(dgu 
was characterised by over-zcalons n form. 
Discontent, roused by the sweeping nature 
of his sudden changes, fermented in 
Hungary and the Netborlands. in the 
midst of which turmoil he d., 1790, ufter 
being forced to reverse his entire policy. 
He was succeeded by his brother, Leopold 
II, who was successful in restoring peace 
with the Nelherlands and Hungary. But 
it was becoming iiurco,singly apparent 
that tho empire, centred on Vienna, was 
finding it more and more difficult to hold 
together the widely differing elements of 
which it consisted. Tlie fate of Marie 
Antoinette, his sister, and her husband, 
Louis XVI, led Leopold to ally himself 
with Prussia against France, an alliance 
which was threatened by his death in 1792, 
No time was lost, however, for France 
immediately declared war on bis sou, 
Francis II. 

During this reign the foreign policy of 
A. OAved most of its effectiveness to 
Mettemich (q.v.), and for sev. decades 
tho actual decline of A. as a great power 
w’as successfully concealed. In 1797 
Franco secured Lombardy and the 
Netherlands. Two years later Francis 
II united forces with RussUi, and tho 
Austrian borders underwent many 
changes till 1804, when Francis, anxious 
to i)revent an indignity to his country in 
the event of Napoleon demanding its 
subordination, abandoned tho title of 
Holy Rom. Emi^eror, and adopted that of 
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hereditary emperor of A. aa Francis I. 
The empire was formally dissolved, 1806. 
In 1800 the Peace of Vienna seriously 
reduced the Austrian ter., and the 
emperor’s daughter was virtually forced 
to marry Napoleon. 

AvRiria, 1812-67, In 1812 A. became 
an ally of Napoleon, without, however 
rendering him much practical assistance. 
At the battle of Leipzig, 1814, A., joining 
the Grand Alliance, assisted in destroying 
Napoleon’s power, and in the following 
year, at the treaty of Vienna, as a recog¬ 
nition of her struggles and tribulations, 
she received Venice and Dalmatia, 
important gains on account of the 
opening thus afforded for her foreign 
trade. A long period of external peace 
followed. 

From 181.5 onwards Internal dis¬ 
content within the Austrian Empire 
grow. In Austria itself it was usually 
constitutional in demand; but in the non- 
Austrian (majority) sections of the 
empire it was nationalist as well as 
constitutionalist in insi)irutiou. The 
Magyars, Italians, and Bohemians were 
becoming anxious to govern tliemMclves. 
In 184 8 revolutions broke out over all 
Europe. In the criHls Mettcrnich tied to 
England. Austrian power and tiie A. 
Gov. lay among the ruins. Chaos fol¬ 
lowed, the centre of disorder being Vienna. 
Finally, a check was placed upon the 
rebellion by VVindischgratz, whoso ener¬ 
gies in the battlefield crushed an attempt 
at revolt on the part of the Slavs in 
Prague. 

It was in Italy that A. hegnn first lo 
recover her authority. Slie regained 
Lombardy; and the most serious tronbJe 
spot, Hungary, was finally subdued in 
1849. The Emperor Ferdinand, who 
had shown little ability during the crisis, 
then abdicated in favour of tho young 
Francis .Toscpli (q.v.). Under the direc¬ 
tion of lladetzky tho reclamation of N. 
Italy was speedily accomplished, its 
complete restoration cnlmiuating in the 
surrender of Venice, 1849. MeauwiiilcA. 
strenuously opposed a projected con¬ 
federation of states under Prussia, thereby 
defeating, for tho time being, the Prussian 
king In his wish to become emperor of 
Germany. 

For tho next 10 years a policy of 
bureaucratic gov. was revived, tho con¬ 
stitutions which had been granted in 1849 
being destroyed. While there were 
certain administrative reforms, tho 
nationalist aspirations of tho non-Ger.- 
speaking minorities were vigorously sup¬ 
pressed. Innumerable petty tyrannies 
only helped to increase tho nationalist 
fervour of tho Slavs, Iluugariana, and 
Italians. Moreover, Prussia was becom¬ 
ing increasingly influential in Ger. 
aiialrs, though, for tho moment, A. was 
still able to assort her theoretical 
supremacy there. 

The Crimean War indirectly weakened 
A.’s position in Italy. Sardinia had 
gained Intoruational prestige by joining 
the Allies In the war. Subsequently, in 
alliance with Napoleon III, she cnnqnercd 
(1859) all A.’s It, ter. except Vcnctia. 


Prussia was swift to take advantage of 
A.’s obvious weakness, made very 
apparent by events In Italy. In 1866 
war was declared, and A. suffered heavy 
defeat at the battle of Sadowa. Prussia 
now occupied the middle states of Ger¬ 
many which formerly iiad supported A. 
At the conclusion of the struggle A.’s 
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supremacy over Germany was brought to 
an cud, and Sardinia, who had again taken 
tl»o field against her, demanded and 
obtained the prov. of Venotia. Austrian 
influence in the W., so long Huecossfully 
maintained, was now completely broken. 

The Dual Monarchy — Austria^ 1867- 
1914. Hungary’s claims to be recognised 
as a separate and distinct country were 
now, with groat advantage, pressed 
forward. In 1867, therefore, the Dual 
Monarchy (q.v.) came into cxisteneo. A. 
and Hungary each obtained separate 
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oonetitutioxis, being linked by the Crown, 
the Emperor of A. being also King of 
Hungary. The policy of virtually com¬ 
plete separation was slightly modified 
after 1907, economic ties after this date 
being made (sloser. After 1867 measures 
towards more constitutional freedom 
were passed which considerably liberalised 
political life throughout the empire. 
The presence, however, of the many 
nationalities within its borders rendered 
the task of settling all claims equitably 
difficult. The Slav element in the pop. 
throughout regarded itself as being less 
favourably treated than the Ma^’^ars and 
Austrians, with some Justification. The 
Dual Monarchy, while it made Hungary 
the most loyal of all the Hapsburg 
possessions, ivas in a sense fatal to the 
Austrian Empire: for, having obtained so 
much themselves, the Magyars success¬ 
fully blocked the eflCorts of other racial 
groups to gain similar rights. 

The foreign policy of A. from 18G7 was 
to create a tangible understanding with 
Germany and Russia. With Germany 
the difficulties wei*e not so great, and in 
1879 an informal agreement was reached. 
Bismarck visited Vienna and arranged a 
treaty by which Germany bound herself 
to support A. against Russia, while A.- 
Hungary promised to assist Germany 
against a combined attack from France 
and Russia. 

During the Russo-Turkish war of 1877- 
1878 the tension was aggravated by a ten¬ 
dency on the part of the Magyars to 
sympathise with the Turks. The position 
was further complicated by the problem 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina. These 2 
states were now (after 1878) under the 
direct control of A., but A. know that 
Russia was fostering Slav aspirations to 
independence there, in order to extend 
her own influen(^e in t he Balkans. 

Austria-Jlunyary in the First World 
War. The international solidarity of the 
Dual Monarchy before the First World 
War was founded largely on the main¬ 
tenance of the alliance with Germany, 
who was by 1914 seeking further excuses 
for expanding her ter. and influence. A. 
now had plans for turning the Dual 
Monarchy into a Triple Monarchy, the 
third element to consist of the Bosnian 
Serbs and the Serbo-Croats, But the 
Serbs in the empire were no longer 
Interested in remaining within it, even on 
terms of equality with the Magyars and 
Austrians; their pleas for self-determina¬ 
tion were encouraged by Serbia and 
Russia. When, tliereforc, the Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand (a loading supporter 
of the Triple Monarchy plan) and his wife 
were murdered in Sarajevo in June 1914 
by a Serbian fanatic, it became clear that 
A.-Hungary would receive the full support 
of Germany in her hysterical reaction to 
the assassination—which was an im¬ 
mediate desire to crush Serbia entirely. 
Germany at once recognised in the 
situation a favourable combination of 
circumstances for breaking through the 
‘iron ring’ which she claimed that her 
neighbours were forging around her. A. 
was, in fact, a nation urged on to its doom 


by the machinations of its far more 
redoubtable neighbour, who was not 
really in the least Interested In A.- 
Hur^ary’s own motives in the affair. 
A.-Hungary sent an ultimatum to Serbia 
on 23 July, and thereafter events moved 
rapidly. For though the Serbian Gov. 
undertook to comply with the demands of 
A.-Hungary, and offered to refer all 
disputed points to The Hague or to a 
conference of powers, the Austro-Hun¬ 
garian Gov. dferegaraed the reply and 
mobilised its army. Germany not only 
directly promoted the Austro-Hungarian 
plan of destroying Serbia as an indepen¬ 
dent nation, but inspired the design of 
wiping out Russian influence in SE. 
Europe: and thus within a week of 
Austria's formal declaration of war 
against Serbia (28 July) Germany, A., 
Russia, and France were in a state of war; 
and this soon involved, through the viola¬ 
tion of Belgian neutrality, the intervention 
of Great Britain. By the end of the first 
week of Aug. A. had formally declared 
war against Russia. There being no 
indication whatever that either of the 
central powers would make peace separ¬ 
ately, the alignment of opposed nations 
was complete for a general world war (for 
further details of events leading up to and 
during the war see World War, First). 

At the very outset A. had to bear the 
brunt of the conflict against Russia, and 
suffered severe defeats in Galicia, 1914-15. 
A. might in fact have been forced to 
surrender comparatively early in the war 
but for the transfer by the Gor. High 
Command of largo forces from the W. to 
the E. front. In Serbia, however, 
despite slow initial progress, A. was 
eventually more successful and overran 
the country: and though It. intervention 
on the allied side was a serious stiutcgic 
blow to her, her armies decisively defeated 
Italy at Caporetto in 1917. 

But within the empire internal dis¬ 
content among the national minorities, 
and among Liberal and left-wing 
elements in A. proper itself, was rising. 
The war waa revealing A.’a serious ad¬ 
ministrative and economic weaknesses, 
as well as her political sterility in the light 
of 20th-cent, development. The allied 
blockade seriously affected A. early in the 
war. But wlille the aged Emperor 
Francis Joseph lived the empire held 
together. Ho d. in 1916, and was 
succeeded by the Emperor Charles. 

Charles at first hoped to hold the 
empire together by converting It into a 
four-fold kingdom, consisting of A.. 
Hungary, the Serbs, and the Czecho¬ 
slovaks. But the situation among the 
Slav minorities had deteriorated too far 
to allow this to ho a practical possibility. 
The Czechs and Serbo-Croats were now 
only interested in independence. 

In 1917 A. made peace overtures to the 
Allies, hut these were rejected. Mean¬ 
while, attempts at placating the Slavs 
having failed, Austro-Hungarian domi¬ 
nance was again assorted In domestic 
affairs. In 1918 A., urged on by Germany, 
launched a large-scale offensive on the 
Hungarian front. It was a disckstrous 
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failure. Meanwhile, unrest among the 
minorities was reaching its climax, and 
by now the Poles in the empire had 
Joined the Serbs and Czechs in their 
demand for independence. Very soon 
national councils of the various subject 
nationalities wore formed in the fne&t 
allied caps, and in America. Pan-Siavic 
ijongresses had been held in Prague and 
Agram in the winter of 1917-18. These 
were followed by the historic Congress of 
Oppressed Nationalities, convened in 
Rome in April 1918. The Allies now 
openly took up the cause of those nation¬ 
alities, and organised armies of Poles and 
Czechoslovaks were aligned with the 
allied troops. At a meeting of tho 
Hupremo War Council in Versailles in 
Juno, the Brit., Fr., and It. premiers 
adopted resolutions to the effect that a 
united and independent Polish state was a 
sine qua non of peace. The complete 
Independence of Czechoslovakia was also 
formally recognised by the prin. allies 
and by the U.S.A. in the early autumn. 

Still tho tottering empire survived; but 
in Oct. 1918 the Italians launched a 
crushing offensive on a front from the 
IMave to the Alps. Within a fortnight 
the Austrians were completely over¬ 
whelmed; Trent and Trieste were 
eaptmed, and JOO.OOO Austro-Hungarian 
ru'isoners, together with nearly all their 
stores and .5000 guns, were taken. An 
Austrian mission then came to the H.Q, 
of Gen. Diaz and offered unconditional 
surrender, and an armistice was signed 
on 3 Nov., without awaiting the outcome 
of tho Gcr. negotiations. This reverber¬ 
ating disaster to tho Austro-Hungarian 
armies quickly led to tho final disruption 
of the Dual Monarchy. In Oct. Czecho¬ 
slovakia’s independence was declared in 
Paris, and very soon a constitution was 
drafted for the new rep., with Masaryk 
iq.v.) as president, and the first National 
Assembly was convened in Prague 
to ratify the now regime. Also In 
Oct. the Croatians formally declared 
the deposition of Charles, and tho separa¬ 
tion of their new kingdom of Croats, 
Serbs, and Slovenes, with King Peter 
of Serbia as King of Yugoslavia. The 
other nationalities, Transylvania and 
lUikovina, then in their turn seceded from 
A. and Hungary respectively, and 
negotiated for union with Rumania. It 
was next tiie turn of Hungary herself, 
where liberal elements were now in 
control. At tho end of Oct. Karoly (q.v.) 
announced that tho Magyars were freed 
from further allegiance to the Emperor 
Charles, and would be constituted an 
independent rep. Tho Dual Monarchy 
was thus, at long last, at an end. Tho 
culminating blow to tho ‘ramshackle 
empire* was delivered in Vienna, when a 
moss demonstration of students and 
workers called for a democratic adminis¬ 
tration. Charles abdicated; and in 
Nov. the National Assembly in Vienna 
formally declared Ger. A. a rep. 

History of Austria from 1918, The Rep. 
of A. was declared on 12 Nov. 1918, and 
the gov. assumed by a National Assembly 
which appointed a provisional cabinet. 


A peace treaty signed In Sept. 1919 
declared A. an independent state, and 
gave her an area roughly one-eighth the 
size of the old A.-Hungary. Early in 
1919 the National Constitutional As¬ 
sembly, consisting of a single chamber, 
was elected on the basis of universal and 
proportional suffrage. Under the con¬ 
stitution which came into operation in 
1920, a president was chosen for 4 years 
by both Houses. The Legislature com¬ 
prised an Assembly, the Nationalrat, and 
a First Chamber, the Bundesrat, the one 
elected by popular vote, the other chosen 
by the provincial diets. The powers of 
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the Bundesrat were advisory and 
negligible. 

The political hist, of A. from 1923 was 
characterised by a bitter struggle between 
tho Social Democrats and the Christian 
Socialists (who had substantial middle- 
class support). Socialism, as was to be 
expected in a state dominated by the city 
of Vienna, whoso workers had played a 
decisive part in establishing the rep., had 
great influence in the National Assembly 
inunedlately after the overthrow of the 
Dual Monarchy. The first chancellor was 
the Socialist leader Renner (q.v.), whoso 
domestic policy it was to establish a 
working agreement between the Social 
Democrats and tho Christian Socialists. 
The elections of Oct. 192{) gave a majority, 
but not a working majority, to tho 
Christian Socialists, and this resulted in 
the Christian Socialists allying for the 
next few years with the pan-Ger. party. 
For a considerable time the chief issues 
wore tho Tirol question and the Anschluss, 
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or union, with Germany, tbo two being, in 
a manner, allied, as both bad relation to 
pro*(xer. sympathies. The Tirol question 
concerned the protection of the Ger. 
minorities in the Tirol—which old 
Austrian crown land, after the First 
World War, was divided between A. and 
Italy, the N. going to A. and the S. to 
Italy—and was of considerable impor¬ 
tance even outside the 2 countries im¬ 
mediately affected, because ui)on its 
solution depended the further question 
whether A. could retain even so much of 
the crown laud as was left to her by the 
peace treaty. The practical acquiescence 
of successive Austrian govs, in the Tirol 
situation as it had been decided in the 
peace treaty, in spite of Favseist Italy’s 
open policy of forcible ‘ItAlianisation’ of 
her section of the area (an acquiescence 
made necessary by A.’s strategic helpless¬ 
ness. relative to lt.»iJy), drove many 
moderate but patriotic Austrians into the 
extreme pan-Gcr. comp. A.*8 unRt.able 
economic position, producing as it did 
chronic poverty and unemployment, led 
to the growth of extreme leftist groups 
in Vienna itself, and this led to equal 
extremism among the non-Socialists. It 
also led many thinking Austrians to 
decide that A. would never have stable 
gov. until she became more of an economic 
reality—and this vtaa incrtuisingly con- 
si dert'^d to mean union, at least economic, 
with Germany. 

In 1027 there ^va 0 serious Social 
Democrat rioting in Vienna. One result 
of this Wits the formation of the 7/cim- 
irehr, or bourgeois private anny, whicli 
was designed as a challenge to tbo 
activities of the Socialists’ illegal anned 
bands, which, in times of stress, i>atrolled 
Vienna in the hope of overawing the 
middle classes. Far from achieving that 
result, a repetition of the July rint/S was 
only narrowly averted in tiie following 
Oct., when the Socialists and the IJeim- 
wchr came Into collision at Wiener 
Neustadt, the recognised H.Q. of the 
former force. In the elections of 1930 
tlie Social Democrats replaced the 
Christian Socialists as the largest single 
l)arty, but they too had to rely on the 
support of the pan-Gcr. group. In 1931, 
in face of A.’s worsening ec(»nomlo 
position, caused by the world depnission, 
a ciistorus union w’ith Germany w'as con¬ 
cluded. Two months lai/cr the biggest 
bank in A. failed: the gov. fell, and the 
Obristiaii Socialists returned to power. 
The customs union was immediately 
renounced. 

Internal tension was growing. In 
1932 Dollfuss (q.v,), a Christian Socialist, 
became chancellor. He allied with the 
Ileimwehr grouj) to maintain bLs position, 
and adopted a lino independent of both 
the pan-Gcrina.nH (by now Nazi in 
character) and the Socialists. To do this 
ho had to resort to dictatorial methods. 
In Feb. 1934 the Socialists rose in revolt 
against the Heiwwehr under Stahrembci'g 
(q.v.), and for sev. days there was civil 
war in Vienna and In some of the larger 
prov. tns. The rising was crushed with 
heavy loss of life to the Socialists, and 


their leaders were executed; but Dollfuss, 
who had suppressed the rising, now 
forfeited rauen of the support he had 
previously gained in foreign countries for 
his resistance to the Ger. Nazis, besides 
driving the Socialists into a conspiracy 
with the Austrian Nazis to overthrow his 
gov. Stringent laws against political 
yiolence were now introduced, a new 
constitution proclaimed which made A. a 
corporative, not a domocu’atio, state, and 
some of the Nazi conspirators were 
Imprisoned, with the result that in .luly 
tliere was a sudden (unsuccessful) Nazi 
revolt; Dollfuss was assassinated and 
succeeded lu office by Scbuschnigg (q.v.). 
After 1934 Austrian independence w'as 
virtually surrendered, inasmuch as 
Austrian policy was soon forcibly assimi¬ 
lated to that of Germany under an agree¬ 
ment with the Nazi Gov, of that country. 
Finally, in 1938. the president was forced 
to resign; the chancellor, Scbuschnigg, w as 
put into prison; the army was incorpor¬ 
ated with that of Germany; diplomatic 
representation abroad was taken over by 
Germany; the Austrian Diet was dis¬ 
solved; the Gor. mark substituted for the 
Austriain schilling; and the country 
subordinated to tlie Ueich as the (ior. 
prov. of ‘Osimark,’ under Ilitler's 
dictatorship. Thus was A. annexed by 
Germany without resistance and the 
Anachluas bad bccomo an accomplished 
fact. 

Thoxigh many Austrians originally 
welcomed the Anfichlmif. serious oppo¬ 
sition, though largely unorganised, existed 
to it from the staj*t, and bv 1943 the 
attitude of the Austrian ]H‘ople generally 
was anti-German. Sabotage iry agri¬ 
culture was a prominent manifestation of 
that attitude. Then came opimsitlon by 
industrial workers, who suffered heavy 
losses at tlio bauds of S.S. execution 
squads. But A. was useful to Germuny 
as an air-raid slielter, and w'cll-to-clo 
Germans evacuated their families to A. 
even before the mass evacuation to tlie 
Alpine dists. Hence A. suffered from a 
shortage of houses and food, and in 1943 
the po]). w^as 10,000,000 compared with 
7,000,000 before the war. At the. Moscow 
Conference (Get. 1943) Great Britain, 
America, ami Hvissia pledged tbernsolves 
to restore the independence of A. The 
armed forces of A. w’^ere enrolled with 
those of Germany, and used t.hroughout 
the campaign against Russia; but in 1945 
tho Russian armies invaded A. and cap¬ 
tured Vienna (13 Ai)ril). For the cam¬ 
paign in A. see Eabtf.iin Front or Rrsso- 
Gkrman Campaigns in Second V'ori.d 
War. 

On 27 April 1945 a provisional Austrian 
Gov. was set up in Vienna. This was 
recognised by the Allies as the rightful 
Austrian Gov, in Oct. Its constitutional 
structure was based on the constitution 
of 1920. Elections held in Nov. 1945 
returned the People’s party (Catholics) 
as the largest single party. Suhscqueiitly 
Figl became chancellor, while Renner, tho 
veteran Socialist, became president. 
After tho cessation of hostilities various 
zones of A. were occupied by allied forces 
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and administrations: the NB. or Buasian 
zone Included Lower A. {excluding 
Vienna), that part of Upper A. lying on 
the 1. b, of the Danube, and Burgenland; 
the NW. (Amor.) zone included Salz¬ 
burg prov. and the rest of Upper A.: 
the W. (Fr.) zone included Tirol and 
Vorarlberg; and the S. (Brit.) zone in¬ 
cluded Cariiithia (including Ost-Tirol) 
and Styria (excluding Burgenland). 
Vienna, within the 1937 boundaries of 
the city, was jointly occupied by armed 
forces of the 4 allied powers, and its 
administration directed by an inter¬ 
allied governing authority of com- 
inaridants appointed by the respective 
commanders-in-chief. At a meeting in 
Sept. 1945 the allied council of foreign 
ministers decided that the frontier of A. 
would not bo changed save for minor 
roctifleations, and this decision therefore 
barred the restoration to A. of the S. 
Tirol, of which she was deprived in 1919, 
unjustly in the opinion of many, un¬ 
avoidably in the view of most. Since 
1945 various It. acts in the Ger.-speaking 
areas of the It. Tirol have caused some 
renewed popular agitation in A. for a 
revision of the Tirol frontiers in A.’s 
favour. 

The post-war Austrian Gov. concen¬ 
trated on the problems of reconstruction. 
Vienna had sulTered severe damage during 
the final figlitlng, and considerable pro¬ 
grammes of rehousing were inaugurated. 
But the div. of A. itself and of Vienna into 
separate zones hindered economic re¬ 
covery. The 4 occupying powera dis¬ 
cussed the question of an Austrian peace 
treaty at frequent intervals; but for scv. 
years no agreement could be reached, and 
the military occupation of A. continued. 

The elections of 1949 ensured a con- 
tinmxnce of power for the l*eoplo’s party: 
in tiio 1953 elections they lost ground to 
tlie Socialists, but were able to retain 
office in a coalition gov. which included 
Social Democrats and Independents, 
though led by a People’s party chancellor. 
In 1950 lionnor d.: he was succeeded by 
Theodor Koerner, also a Socialist, who d. 
early in 1957. llaab succeeded Flgl as 
chancellor after the 1953 elections. 

In May 1955 the ambas. of the United 
States, Britain, I’rance, and Russia began 
talks in Vienna on the subject of an 
Austrian peace treaty. On 15 May the 
treaty was signed. It became operative 
on 27 July 1955. A.’s sovereignty was 
recognised. The occupation forces were 
withdrawn, and A.'s future neutrality 
was laid down. Considerable reparations 
w'ore to be paid by A. to the Soviet Union 
over a period of 10 years. 

In 1957 suggestions that A. should join 
the Eui*opean Coal and Steel Community 
were resisted by Russia on the grounds 
that such action would infringe the 
perpetual neutrality of A. as laid down in 
the 1955 treaty. That such action was 
being considered is evidence of A.’s 
pressing need to achieve genuine economic 
security, for though, since 1965, her 
economy has appeared healthy enough, 
this condition is to a great extent the 
result of substantial economic aid from 
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Austria, Lower (Ger. Niederdsterreioh), 
rov. of NK. A., bordered on the N. 
y Czechoslovakia. It is bisected E.-W. 
by the Danube, to the N. of which is a 
wooded tableland, adjoining in the NW. 
the Forest of Bohemia (q.v.). B. of the 
riv. are offshoots of the E. Alps, the 
highest beii^ Mt Schneeberg (6808 ft). 
Before the First World War L. A. was 
a crown land, the E. half of the arch¬ 
duchy of A. There are extensive 
vineyards, agrlcultm'e, and stnekraising In 
the NE. and centre. Textiles, chemicals, 
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Auto-intoxication 


tobacco, grlass, and sugar are among the 
manufs. The prin. tns are St Pblten, 
Wiener Neustadt, and Krems (qq.v.). 
Area G950 sq. m.; i>op. 1,400,500. 

Austria, Upper (Oer. Oberbsterreioh), 
prov. of NW. A., bordered on the N. 
oy Czechoslovakia and on the W. by 
Bavaria. It is traversed NK.-W. by 
the Danube, to the N. of which lie 
tablelands of the Forest of Bohc^mia 
(q.v.). S. of the riv. are mts and large 
lakes of the E. Alps. Before the First 
World War U. A. was a crown laud, 
the W. half of the archduchy of A. 
The chief occupations are agriculture 
and forestr 5 ". Salt, lignite, gypsum, 
and granite arc found, and there are 
brewing, distilling, metallurgical, textile, 
paper, and glass industries. The prin. 
tns are Linz (the cap.), Steyr, Weis, and 
Gmundon (qq.v.). Area 46:i0 aq. m.; 
pop. 1,108.720. 

Austria-Hungary, see Austria, Hisiory, 

Austrian Architecture, Art, Literature, 
Music, see German. 

Austronesian, see Linguistic Famiues, 
M alay ‘Polynesi an. 

Autarky (Gk autarkeia, c(!onomic self- 
sulTicieucy). The idea that a country 
ahould produce everything it requires and 
cut down foreign imported goorls gained 
considerable impetus after the First 
World War. Eire and Italy are 2 out¬ 
standing instances, but In neither c^ise 
was the experiment a success. Hitler's 
‘new order* (1041) stultified the efforts 
of other European countries in this 
direction. The luovoment for A. In 
Nazi Germany itself, however, provided 
the best instance, being based primarily 
on military considomtlons in the hope 
of making the country immune from 
the rigours of blockade. Autarchy (Gk 
autarkhia) means the gov. of a single 
person, or absolutism (q.v.). ! 

Auteuil, dist. of Paris, ou the r. b. of 
the Seine, close to the Bois de Boulogne, 
known for its steeple-chasiug course. 
Moli^re and Boilcau-Dospreaux lived 
here, and it was the favourite resort of 
La Fontaine, Condorect, and other 
literary figmes. 

Authon, or Autun, Jehan d* (c. 14C6- 
1527), Fr. poet and historian, M as a native 
of Beaurepaire, and a Benedictine monk. 
Ho M’as historiographer to Louis XII, the 
subject of his chief work, ChronUjue du roi 
Louis XII. 

Authorised Version (of the Bible), first 
pub. in Kill. It is the only version 
‘appointed to be read in churches,’ and 
until fairly recently its title-page con¬ 
tained the words ‘printed by authority.’ 
It bos held its place so long more ])y its 
own merits than by the artificial support 
of law, though there are numerous minor 
defects, corrected in the R.V., and for 
nearly 3 cents, it has been the most 
potent factor in the spiritual educ. of the 
Eng.-speaking race. See Bible. 

Authors’ League of America, founded in 
1912, opens its membership to authors 
and playwrights, provided that they 
make a regular profession of their work 
a,nd arc not merely unpaid a.mateurs. 
The league gives valuable advice to its 


mombere on tbe placing of their worki, 
advises them as to the proper rates of 
remuneration, and assists them in con¬ 
tractual analyses. The H.Q. are in 
New York. 

Authors, Playwrights, and Composers, 
The Incorporated Society of. In 1883 
Sir Walter Besont and a small group of 
leading writers of tlic time decided to 
form a society, provisionally called the 
Company of Authors, to protect and 
further the interests of authors. In 1884 
a momoraiulum and articles of Association 
were settled and the socif-ty was estab. as 
the Society of Authors. Tennyson w^as its 
first president, and was followed in turn 
by Meredith, Hardy, and Barrie. Tlie 
present president is Dr John Masefield. 
During the years since its foundation tin* 
society’s scope has been eoiitiunously 
extended until to-day, Mithin its fraini* 
work, soi)arate assoeiatioiis have been 
ereated for j)layMTig}itH, screonwritor^* 
and writers for radio find television. 
Members are entitled to legal as well us 
general advice in eonnoction with the 
marketing of their uork, their eontraets, 
their choice of a publisher, etc. The 
society also undertakes litigation on their 
behalf in any ])art of the world in w'hieh 
their rights or interests are involved, 
provided that the Committee of I^lanage- 
ment is satisfied that tlio member’s case 
is Houml both iu law and in ethics. The 
ofllees of the society are at 84 Drayton 
Gardens, London, tS.W.lO; the society’s 
(luarterly jour., The Author, has been pub. 
without break since 1885. 

Auto, name of various types of religious 
and morality plays popular in Spain and 
Portugal from the 12th cent, onwards, 
and still performed in the latter country. 
They reached their highest perfection in 
the As. sacramentales of Lope de Vega 
(156‘2-1635) and Calderdn (1600-81). 
The former was tbe author of 400 A.s. 
These plays M^erc generally represented 
on religious festivals, especially the feast 
of Corpus Chrlsti. They were mostly of 
an allegorical nature, tbe leading charac¬ 
ters being personifications of vices, 
virtues, etc. They were frequently pro¬ 
duced M'ith great elaboration. 

Auto-da-f6 (act of faith), ceremony of 
the Inquisition in Spain and Portugal at 
which heretics were burnt after a jiublic 
procession and service in tbe church. All 
Saints’ Day was a favourite day for tbe 
A. An A. was celebrated in Mexico as 
late as 1815. 

Auto-intoxication, condition subse¬ 
quent upon tho production within the 
body of poisons due to perverted func¬ 
tions of organs or tissues. As all tbe 
tissues of the body are mutually inter¬ 
dependent, defect in one part is followed 
by widespread effects, ami the symptoms 
of A. are accordingly very varied. 
Among the most common types are 
uraemia (q.v.), or excess of urea In the 
blood; Graves’s disease, or thyrotoxicosis 
(q.v.), due to excess of thyroid secretion; 
the delirium and coma of diabetes, caused 
by the saturation of the sodium salts of 
the blood by acctoacetic and oxybutyric 
acids, the products of imperfect proteid 
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metaboUsm; some forms of aouto insanity, while the attention is fixed altogether 
caused by defective metabolism or upon another object, or relative, when the 
physiological instability, or both; and details of an action are performed un* 
general symptoms produced by fati^e or consciously while the attention is fixed 
Indigestion. upon the end or some other part of that 

Autobiography, see Biography. action. Sleep-walking is one of the most 

Autocars, see Motor Cabs and Motor common forms of A. A., and many of the 
Oyoles. phenomena of divination, spiritualism, 

Autochthones, Ok for abori^nes, the etc., may be explained on this basis, 
first inhab. of a dist. as distinct from A. A.s are distinguished from reficx 
later-comers. In Gk mythology the A. actions by being produced by on internal 
were supposed to have sprung from the instead of an external impulse, but in 
rocks and trees. practice the two are frequently indis- 

Autoolave, air-tight heating vessel, on tinguishable. 
the principle of Papin’s digester, made of Automatic Machines, see Atjtomation 
iron or steel, usually supplied with a and Electronic Computation. 
safety-valve, in which substances can be Automation, term applied to processes 
heated above their boiling-points under and machinery automatically controlled 
pressure. Various typos of A. are used and to electronic computation (q.v.). 
for sterUisation and chemical and cooking The word comes from ’automaton’ (de- 
purnoses. In chem. A.s are used to rived from the Greek), a machine that 
produce reactions imder great pressure. imitates the action of men and animals. 
Autocracy, see Government. of which the first recorded seems to have 

Autogiro, see Rotating Wing been the wooden pigeon made by Archytas 
Aircraft. of Tarentum in 400 nc. A. has, in recent 

Autograph, something written in a yearn, developed with unusual speed. In 
person’s own hand. The term is applied industries such as chemicals and oil- 
both to mere signatures and to docu- refining, for example, entire processes 
luents of any description. A. hunters have become very nearly automatic. In 
have become one of the accepted imisancos offices and factories, electronic computers 
of modern civilisation, but they may claim (or ‘electronic brains’) are becoming so 
to be carrying on a custom which seems good at routine clerical work that it is 
to have its origin as early as the 14th possible to envisage them taking over the 
cent., in the JAber Amicoruni, a kind of central control of manufacturing processes 
visitors’ book. In the 16th cent, were and so bringing the fully automatic or 
formed such famous collections of A.s as ‘push-button’ factory witliin grasp, 
those of ljom6nie de Brienue and Lacroix T’resont-day advances in A. are best 
<lu Maine. Evidence of a craze for the reviewed under 3 heads—advanced 
signatures of celebrities is afforded by a mechanisation, control of processes, and 
niiin ber of albums of the time of Elizabeth I electronic computation, 
and James I now in the Brit. Museum. Mechanisation, the substitution of 
Aiiiougst high prices which have been paid mechanical for manual operation in 
for A.s of famous people are the 300 industry, has been going on steadily since 
guineas paid by the Brit. Museum in long before the Industrial Revolution in 
1858 for a Shakespeare signature, and England in the 18th-19th cents. During 
tlie £65 for a letter of Dofoe, 1887. that time the actual working processes 
Many collections of A. reproductions have in certain simple crafts, e.g. spinning and 
been pub., notably Nichols’s Autographs weaving, were mechanised. But some of 
of Royal, Noble, Learned, and Remarkable the early looms and lathes required 
Personages, 1829, Delpech’s French Avio- skilled operators only to set and maintain 
graphs, 1832 and Facsimiles of Royal, them. In the process (or evolution) to a 
Historical, Literary, and other Autographs more complete mechanisation, Anjerica 
in the British Museum, 1896-1900. See has led the way in the course of the last 
also Scott and Davoy’s Guide to the 100 years. The term ‘robot’ was also 
Collector of Historical Documents, etc., given earlier in this cent, to mechanisms 
1891, and Broadley’s Autographs, 1910. devised to do the work ordinarily handled 
The relation between A.s and character by man. Robot machines have been used 
has been ingeniously treated in Poe’s to steer ships without human aid (1927), 
Chapter on Autography. See also Public to operate telephone transmitters (1927), 
Record Office. and to pilot an aeroplane (1931). Other 

Autolyous: 1, Son of Hermes, and forms of automatic mechanisation in use 
grandfather of Ulvsses, notorious for the for many years include the coin-operated 
cunning with which ho stole his neigh- maclitno which, after testing the genuine- 
hours’ flocks, until at last det/ected by ness of the coin, delivers the packaged 
Sisyphus, who marked his sheep under goods contained inside. Through the 
the feet. Shakespeare’s A., in the dual agencies of motion study and the 
Winter's Tale, has similar characteristics, production line more and improved 
2. A. of Pitano, early Gk writer on machinery has gradually been developed, 
mathematics and astronomy (fl. 4th cent, while the burden of loading and handling 
BC), who is reputed to have taught between operations has been lightened, 
Arcosllaus. and in some factories completely re- 

Automatic Aotion, physiological and moved. Of the highly automatic 
psychological term used to denote all machinery in use to-day the best example 
non-reflex actions which are not the result is perhaps the transfer-machine; this is 
of conscious endeavour. Actions may be really a series of machine-tools, each 
purely automatic when they ore performed doing one operation automatically and 
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linked in a continuons produotlon-line 
by mochauical devices that transfer 
components from one operation to the 
next. But complete mechanisation has 
so far been achieved only in a few indus¬ 
tries, even in the U.S.A. 

Control of processes by automatic 
action lias a long hist. The control 
valve of the pressure-cooker, for instance, 
dates back to 1680. Early examples 
were mostly mechanical gadgets, little 
used in industry. Progress was slow until 
this cent., but the militai*y needs of the 
yecond World War provided a powerful 
stimulus and the pace has quickened. 
Automatic control is most advanced in 
industries where materials are easy to 
hjindle, such as in chemicals and oil- 
rehning tis already mentioned, and in 
food-processing. These industries have 
become highly automatic without any of 
the well-known inventions, such as 
transfor-machinos or electronic computers. 
A system of control usually consists of 
3 bitsic units—one that measures, one 
that controls, and one that corrects. 
Most controlling instniments are pneu¬ 
matic, but sojne are mechanical or 
bydraulic. Electric or electronic units 
are now coming into favour, chiefly 
because they are fjist and able to scud 
signals over long distances, so giving 
‘remote’ control. Only with the further 
development and improvement of instru¬ 
ments tlmt will rapidly analyse the 
chemical composition of materials can 
automatic control be based on the 
quality of the flmil product; at present 
the product Ijas to be tested at intervals 
and the process adjusted if necessary. 
Sev. analysing instiaiments, for which 
there is an immediate call, are already 
being developed. Electronic computers 
have brought full A. in offices much 
nearer. They have been devoloT)ed only 
in recent years, but for most of this cent. 
raachiJies based on i)unched-card systems 
have been taking over routine calcula¬ 
tions from clerks {see Electronic 
Computation). 

Current trends are loading towards the 
fully automatic factory. Some plants 
making simple products are already 
almost automatic. So aro a few more 
complex factories except for the central 
control of what goes on. Although there 
may be automatic control of each process, 
it has yot to bo extended to whole systems 
of production. But it is possible to 
envisage this being done with the help of 
an electronic computer. The master 
computer could plan production according 
to its analysis of orders received and 
expected, and it would set and change the 
programmes of the machines and their 
control-mechanism. The only manpower 
then needed would be managers, technical 
specialists, some clerical w^orkers (includ¬ 
ing those who fed information to the 
computer), a few operatives to mind 
machines or watch processes, and skilled 
maintenance men. The electronic com¬ 
puter, though still confined to routine 
office calculations, is capable of making 
the more advanced calculations that 
aro required for the central control of 


production, but more has still to be 
known about the procesaes it is intended 
to control. 

Even so, the computer has opened a 
new chapter in the hist, of A. Progress 
must depend at first on the willingness of 
pioneer firms to act with imagination and 
to take risks. Steady development in 
A. can be expected in many industries (in 
some it will affect few basic operations 
and few employees), but tlie shortage of 
trained managers, engineers, and tech¬ 
nicians will probably bo the most im¬ 
portant brake on progress. A. calls for 
planning and control of a very high order 
by the management in both now and 
ostab. plants. The study of the firm's 
operations, the use of electronic computer 
in providing bettor information, and the 
control of costs call for new techniques 
and changes in the structure of manage¬ 
ment. Automatic processes rest more 
on technical decisions than in the past. 
Thus it seems probable that scientists and 
technologists will rise more often to posts 
of higher management. So far as labour is 
concerned, there is a fear that A., which 
often reduces the need for operatives, will 
enable the demand for goods and services 
to bo met with some workers unemployed. 
With full employment the danger need 
not become real, though there will he, as 
in the past, a steady movemient of 
workers from one industry, occupation, 
or possibly one region to another. Much 
will depend on the rate at which firms 
introduce A.; exporioiujc luis shown that 
the change need not be rapid. The 
demand for skilled labour is likely to be 
enlarged as A. develops. The present 
stage of mechanisation is Bometnnos 
regarded as still mainly opposed to the 
true interests of the worker, for his part 
in production can be so monotonous that 
he loses all interest in it. It has also been 
regarded as one of tho fundan)er^tal 
causes of tho siffit between thought and 
feeling so characteristic of tho present 
Jige. But once workers cease to take an 
active part in the process as it becomes 
automatic, they are free to move at their 
own pace and so will i>robably find their 
work leas irritating. They also benefit 
from the disappearance of lieavy physical 
tasks and gain satisfaction from their new 
responsibilities and skills. On tho other 
hand, they lose the close social contnots 
while at work whicli have often made th(^ 
monotony of mass production bearable. 

The prospect for A. is not altogctlur 
clear. But the present cJiain of tech¬ 
nical developments is likely to stretch 
into the future and to have a considerable, 
impact on many, though by no means nil, 
industries in Britain. Like other ad¬ 
vances in technique, A. will increase 
ellicioncy, reduce costs, and raise living 
standards. It will also help to keep tho 
country’s exports competitive. At the 
same time A. is likely to nnse serious 
problems common to all forms of technical 
advance. These must be solved if 
industry is to absorb the new techniquets 
without bad social effects. Attention 
will have to be given to the needs, feelings, 
and problems of the workers concerned. 
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Courses in higrlier technologry which are the turns in the tapped portion N*, the 
concerned with one or more aspects of A. primary current the secondary Is, the 
are being planned at technical colleges ampere turns in the top portion will be 
and other institutions throughout the (Ni—Ng)!,, in the lower portion Ngdi — Ii), 
country. These are mainly part-time total (Ni— 2N,)Ii-fNgIg. In the ordinary 
and special courses offering facilities for transformer tho total would be Njli + 
students quolihed and experienced in one Nglj. The A. is thus more economical, 
of the fields to which A. can usefully be By interchanging the primary and 
applied. There are also facilities for secondary connections a small stcp-up of 
post-graduate training in research tech- voltage can be obtained, 
niques at a nmubor of imivs. and univ. Autran. Joseph (181H-77), Fr. poet and 
colleges. See Mass Production in thk dramatist, b. Marseilles. He gained the 
U.S.A. See H.M.S.O., Aulortiation, 1956; Montyou prize of the Fr. Academy with his 
R. H. Macmillan, Automation: Frienil tragedy Z^a F'i//e 1848, and was 

or Foe?, 1956; Magmis Pyke, Automalion: oloctcd to the Academy m 1868. Amongst 
Jts Purpose and Future, 1956; Paul his vols. of ver^ are La Mer, 1835, 
Einzig, Economic Conse^iuencca of Auto- Milianah, 1842, Epitrcs rustUmes, 1862, 
rnaiion, 1956. and Sonnets capricicux, 187.3, ail of which 

Automatism, power of self-movement are distinguished by classical purity of 
without external stimulus as exhibited in form and beauty of rhytlim. 
life of the cell or organism, and in the will Autrefois Acquit and Autrefois Convict, 
of man. The term is also applied to tho pleas by an iiccused person that he had 
philosophical doctrine that tUl tho actions been previously acquitted or convicted 
of living beings, including man, are of the same crime of which he is now 
physiological in their origin, and are not accused. Tho piea holds good only in 
tho effect of volition, which is merely an cases of acquittal or conviction by a 
accompaniment of the action. court of comjiotent jurisdiction. 

Automaton, see Automation. Autumn, third season of the year. It 

Automobile, see Motor Cars and commences astronomically when the aim 
Motor UYtmiss. enters the sign of Libra, about 23 Sept., its 

Autonomy, in its political sense denotes declination being then zero, and ends when 
the polity of solf-gov. or a self-governing the sun has reached its greiitest declina- 
community. Varying degrees of A. are lion S., about 23 Dec., as it enters the 
exhibited by the Brit, colonies and sign of Capricornus. In the S, hemis- 
depondenoios. A more perfect instanerMs phore it is reckoned from 21 Mar. to 22 
afffu'ded l>y tho powers of indopoudent juno. See Sicasons. 
action of the anct Gk city communities. Autun, Jehan d^ see Authon. 

In Kant*8 philosophical use of the term Autun (anct Augustodunum). Fr. tu, 
it expresses the principle that no law cap. of an arron., in tho dept of Sa6no-ot- 
without a moral foundation can bo held as Loire, on the Arroux. As Augustodunum 
binding on the conscience. it was a prin. city of Rom. Gaul, famous 

Autoplasty (Gk avlos, self; plassein, to for its school of rhetoric. Destroyed in 
form), repair of wounds or diseased parts 240 by Tetricus, and rebuilt by Constan- 
l)y grafting tissues taken from other parts tine the Great, it was successively sacked 
of tho patient’s body. by tho Vandals (406), the Burgmidians 

Autopsy, arc Post-mortem. (414), tho Hmis (451), the Franks (534), 

Autosuggestion, see Couk; Hypnotlsm; tho Arabs (739), tho Normans (1095), the 
PsYcriiATRY. English (1379). It has Rom. remains. 

Autotransformer, single coil woimd on including a pyramid, a theatre, and 2 
an iron core and connected across the gates, and has a fine cathedral, mainly 

12th cent., with a celebrated sculptured 
front of the Last Judgment. A. is stiU the 
seat of a bishopric. It has metallurgical, 
furniture, and shale-oil industries. Pop. 
14,800. 

Auvergne, anct prov. of France, corre¬ 
sponding to the present dopts of Puy-de- 
Dome and Cantal, and part of Hanto- 
Loiro. Upper A. is mountainous, with a 
climate subject to great extremes, while 
II Lower A. is more level and contains some 
very fertile dists. There are rich mhieral 
deposits in the mountainous region, which 
also contains many mineral springs. The 
name of the prov. is derived from that of 
the early inliab., tho Arverni (see Vercin- 
OKTORix). Part of the prov. was united 
to the Crown In 1527, and the rest in 1610. 

Auvigny, Jean du Castre d* (17P2-43), 
Fr. writer and soldier, killed at the battle 
of Dettingen. He wrote mostly in col- 
alternating current supply through a laboration with the Abb6 Dosfontaines, 
switch. Supply a t lower voltage is his main works being A/f^moiresde Afodamc 
obtained by connection across one end dc Jtameveli, 1732, Bisioire de la Ville de 
and an intermediate point of the coil. Paris, 1735, and the first 8 vols. of Vies 
11 the total number of turns are Ni, dcshommesillustres dela France, 

X 
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Aux Cayes, sec Cayes, Lks. 

Auxerre (anct Autissiodorum)« Fr. tn^ 
cap. of the dept of Yonne, on the Yonne. 
The flue Gothic cathedral is partly 13th 
cent., and the church of St-Gerinain has 
very anct crypts, in which are paintings of 
the litli and 10th cents. Paul Bert (q.v.) 
was b. hero. A. is a mrkt tn, and makes 
wines, ochre, and metal goods. Pop. 
24,000. 

Auxiliary Territorial Service, sec 

Women’s Royal Akmy Corps. 

Auxiliary Verbs are used with other 
verbs to help to form the voices, moods, 
or tenses of the latter. When so used 
they lose practically all their original 
signification. Sucdi verbs are ‘have,’ 
‘may,* ‘must,’ etc., in English; ‘habon,’ 
‘werden,* in German; and ‘elre,* ‘avoir,* 
in French. 

Auximum, see OsiMO. 

Auxonne, anct Fr. fort, tn in the dept of 
Gdte-d’Or, on the Sadne. There is a note¬ 
worthy 14th-cont. Burgundian Gothic 
ohurch. It has a market and steelworks. 
Pop. 5300. 

Auzout, Adrien (1622-91), Fr. astro¬ 
nomer, 6. Rouen. In collaboration with 
Picard he improved the micrometer for 
measuring the apparent diameters of the 
heo,venly bodies by making use of silk 
fibres or silver wires. He was the author 
of TraiU du micrometre, 1667, and IMtrea 
8ur les grandes lunettes, 

Ava, ruined city of Burma, on the 1. h. 
of the Irawadi, 6 m. SW. of Amarapura. 
From 1304 to 1740 it was the cap. of 
Burma, and again from 1822 to 1838. It 
was destroyed by an earthquake in 1839. 

Ava, see Dufferin and Ava. 

Avadavat, see Amadavat. 

Avalanche (Fr. avaler, to descend), mass 
of ice or snow, mixed sometimes with 
earth, which becomes loosened from a mt 
slope and dashes into the valleys, some¬ 
times causing gi’eat destruction. There 
are various kinds—drift or powder A.s, 
composed of dry powdering snow, and 
blown into the valley like a cloud; A.s 
caused by the melting of the snow in 
spring, in which case the ground itself 
becomes loose, and is swept down with 
trees and rocks; and ice A.s, consisting of 
frozen snow and ice. sweeping down from 
the glaciers, most frequently during the 
summer months. 

Avalite, silicate found in green scales at 
the Mt Avala mines in Belgrade, where 
mercury is found. 

Avallon (anct Aballo), Fr. tn, cap. of an 
arron. tn the dept of Y'onne, on a promon¬ 
tory overlooking the R. Cousin. It is a 
mrkt tn, has quarries, and makes wines. 
Pop. 5600. 

Avalon, peninsula, Newfoundland, 
forming SE. portion of the is. In it 
stands the cap., St John*s (q.v.). 

Avalon (Apple-green Is.), paradise of 
Celtic mythology, Tennyson’s ‘ island- 
valley of Avilion.* Some have thought to 
identify the A. of Arthurian legend with 
Glastonbury. A. contained a mystic 
fountain and the magic apples, and was 
the Valhalla of the Celtic heroes. 

Avalos, Fernando Francesco de. Mar¬ 
quis of Pescara, see Pescara. 


Avanturine, or Aventurine, glass-like 
variety of quartz, containing numerous 
spangles of brown mica. It is most com¬ 
mon in the Urol Mts, but is also found in 
Franco, Spain, Austria, and India. There 
is also artificial A., known as ‘goldstone,* 
consisting of glass into which red spangles 
of copper are introduced. A. is much 
used for the handles of umbrellas, 
brooches, etc. 

Avanzi, Jacopo di Paolo d*. It. painter 
of the 14th cent. He is supposed to have 
been a pui)il of both Franco Bolognese and 
Vitale delle Maclonne. Only a few of his 
works remain. Ho paintod the frescoes 
of the chapel of Siin Felice, in the church of 
Sant* Antonio at Padua, 1376; frescoes 
in the old church of the Madonna di 
MezzJirata, with Simone da Bologna; 
2 Triumphs in a public hall in Verona; 
and some work in the chupcl of San 
Giorgio in the church of Sant’ Antonio 
at Padua, with Aldighieri da Zovio. Two 
pictures in the gallery of Bologna are 
also attributed to him. 

Avaricum, see Bourges. 

Avaris, cap. of the Ilyksos (q.v.) in 
the E. Delta of Egypt, later known as 
Tanis (q.v.). It was captured by Abmes, 
the fmmder of the 18 th dynasty. 

Avars, warlike people of Ihirkic origin 
who settled on the steppes of the Don and 
in the neighbourhood of the Caucasus. 
They penetrated as far as Dacia and 
served in the army of the Emperor 
Justinian, ad 558. Later they took 
possession of Panonnia, and in 50(J joined 
the Longobards against the Goths. From 
tfiis time until the close of the first half of 
the 7th cent, they greatly extended 
their dominion over the Bulgarians and 
the Slav peoples of the Danube, until, 
in AD 640, they were driven o\it of 
Dahnatia. Their power was finally de¬ 
stroyed by Charlemagne in 796, and as 
a separate race they seem to have dis¬ 
appeared shortly afterwards. 

Avatar (Sanskrit avatdra, descent), an 
incarnation and, more particularly, in 
Hindu mythology the descent of a deity 
to earth in a visible form. The 10 incar¬ 
nations of Vishnu are notable A.s. 

Avaugour, Pierre Dubois, Baron d* 
id. 1664), Governor-Gerierul of Canada, 
1061-3, previously Fr. ambassador in 
Sweden. Ho quarrelled with Bisliop 
Laval over the question of the sale of 
brandy to the Indians, A. regarding 
the traffic as commercially beneficial to 
Canada, and especially to the fur traders; 
but Laval succeeded in getting him re¬ 
called. It was during A.’s tenure that 
Groseiliiers and Radisson, Fr. fur traders, 
explored the ooimtry N. of Lake Superior, 
and in this matter, too, A. quarreUed, 
demanding part of tlio profits of the 
expedition. His report on Quebec shows 
that ho was the first to point out the 
adviSabUity of the French seizing Lake 
Champlain and the Hudson R. as far 
down as Manhattan, so as to possess 
an open-wat(^r harbour in the S. In his 
time, too, the Iroquois were subdued 
(see Aroenson), the colony m^ng good 
progress thereafter. A. was killed in 
Hungary in a campaign against the Turks. 
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Ave Maria, first 2 words of a Lat. 2. (Anot Talabr^a), tn of Portugal, 
prayer to the Virgin Mary used by Rom. cap. of A. diat. It is on the Atlantic 
Catholics. The first part is the saluta- coast, on a salt lagoon (25 sq. in.), at the 
tlon of the angel to Mary on her concop- mouth of the Vouga. There is a cathedral, 
tion (Luke i. 28). The second part is an and there are fishing and salt industries, 
entreaty to the Virgin to pray for the and a trade in agric. produce and wine, 
salvation of sinners now and at the hour of Pop. 13,000. 
death. The prayer usually follows the Avela, see Aviijv. 

Pater Nosier or Lord’s Prayer. Avellaneda, see Fernandez de Avkl- 

Avebury, Sir John Lubbock, 1st Baron laneda. 

(1834-1913), politician and scientist, Avellaneda, Nioolds (1830-35), Argon- 
educ. at Eton. He was a Liberal M.P. tine statesman, b. Tucuman. His familj" 
(Liberal-Unionist from 1896), 1880-1900, were exiled from the country, but after 
when he was raised to the peerage. From the fall of Rosas in 1852 A. returned. 
1890 to 1892 he was principal of the Lon- He became a member of Congress in I860, 
don Working Men’s College, and vice- prof, of political economy in 1861, and 
chancellor of London Univ., 1872-80. was minister of public instruction in 
Among his many pubs. t)n natural hist. 1868. During his tenure of office the 
were Prehistoric limes, 1865, On Origin countiT made remarkable progress, and 
and Metamorphoses of l)isects, 1874, and in 1874 he was elected president of the 
Notes on the Life History of British rep. He put down the insurrection of 
Flowering Plants, 1905. A. is best known Mibio in 1875, and in tho same year sent 
for his Dank Holidays Act, 1871. an expedition against the Indians. He 

Avebury, vil. and par. in Wilts, Bug- was superseded in power by Gen. Rooa on 
land, remarkable as tho site of what 12 Oct. 1880. 

appears to have been one of tho largest Avellanoda, manufacturing city, cap. 
pre-Celtic or Dmidical temples in Europe, of A. dist., on the K. Hiaohiielo, Argen- 
Ahout 050 blocks of stone seem to have lina, named after NicolAs A. (q.v.). Im- 
been placed in circles and rows. These portant rail and industrial centre and 
stones, of which few remain, arc of various chief industrial tn of Argentina. Pop. 
Bizos, from 5 to 20 ft high and 3 to 12 ft 100,000. 

thick, ’rhero is a great variance of Avellino: 1. Prov. of Italy, in central 
opinion us to tlio time wlaai and the pur- Campania (q.v.). It is in the Apennines 
pose for whicli this singular work was (q.v.), and has some high peaks in E. and 
constructed, hut it is thought that it was i:'. Tliere are sov. h^h riv. valleys; th(* 
built over 3500 years ago, in the first chief rivs. are the Galore and Ofanto. 
phase of the Early Ih’onzc Ago. With its Tho prin. tns include Avellino and Bisaccia 
outer ring of massive stones enclosing (qq.v.). Area 1104 sq. m.; pop. 500,000. 
over 28 ac., and its bunk, i m. in circiim- 2. (Anct Abellinum), It. tn, cap. of tbc 
feremee, rising originally 50 ft ahoA’o tho prov. of Avellino, 28 in. ENE. of Naples 
bottom of tlie ditch, it is the most im- (q.v.). It stands in tlie valley of the 
pressivo of its kind in Europe, and the Sabato, has a cathedraKpartly 10th cent.), 
mightiest cftoj't of prehistoric nian. Yet and is an agric. centre. Tho trees of the 
for cents, this heritage was allowed to dist. produce a nut, nnx Avellana, wlnoJi 
decay, and the megaliths were treated as was esteemed by the Romans. Pop. 
quarries for building stone, while in the? 40,300. 

Middle Ages many were buried. Much is Aveinpace, see Ibn-Baj.ta. 
ou«*d to the late Alexander Keiller, the Avena, name of a genus of grasses which 
owner of tiie site and director of the Mt)r- has deeply furrowed grains enclosod in 
veil Institute of Archaeological Research, glumes adherent to them. Tho genus 
for the work of preservation and restora- contains 50 widely distributed spinies, 
tion which was carried out in co-opora- of which the most important is the A. 
tion with tho Ministry of Works. In 192,5- saliva, or oat. 

1926 Keiller bought Windmill Hill (q.v.), Avenches, vil. of Switzerland situated 
1^, m. NW. of A., which hill, in his opinion, in a detached part of the canton of Vaud. 
was of even greater significanoe than A. Ivnown as Aventicum around 100 no, it 
itself, and from 1929 ho and his staff ex- was then the cap. of the Helvotii (q.v.), 
cavated the site. In 1938 the A. museum with a pop. of 80,000. liSter a Rom. 
was opened in the 18th-cent. stables of colonial tn. It was sacked by the Ifims 
tho manor liouso. Previously, in 1935, in tho year 451. Pop. IGOU. 
tho Office of Works first envisaged the Avenio, see Avionon. 
preservation of A. and its surroundings in Avens. Geiini rivale, water A., and O. 
a planning scheme; but further anxieties urbanum, wmod A., gi’ow in woods and 
for its preservation w’cro set at rest in damp fields of Britain. Tho mt A., or 
1943, wlien tho National Trust ac<iiiired Dryas ociopetala, in an Alpine shrub. All 
950 ac. of land at A. for the nation. The belong to the family Rosaceae. 
purchase from Keiller included the Aventail: 1. Biap or movable visor of a 
greater part of tin? groui^ of prohi-storio helmet in old armour (q.v.). 
remains, the neolithic site of Windmill 2. Mail tippit hung from the low^cr edge 
Hill, and tho manor farm of 650 ac. of a helmet of the 14th cent., protecting 

Aveiro: 1. Dist. of NW. I’oi'tugal, the neck, 
partly In Boira Litoral prov. and partly in Aventine Hill, one of the 7 hills of Rome, 
Douro Litoral prov. (q(i.v.). It is on the included within the Servian Wall c. 280 
Atlantic coast, is watered by the R. nc. See Angus Marctus. 

Vonga, and is mainly aguie. Area 1070 Aventinus (1477-1534), name used by 
8q. m.; pop. 477,200. Johann Thurmayr, author of the Annales 
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Boioram (a hist, of Bavaria). He was a 
native of Abeneberg:, whoso Lat. name he 
adopted. He has been called the Bavarian 
Herodotus, and was tutor to the sons of 
the Duke of Bavaria from 1509. His 
hist, was first pub. in 1554, 

Aventurine, see Avanturine. 

Avenzoar (Ibn Zohar, Abumeron) 
(? 1002-1162), Arabian phi'sician, h. 
Seville. His full name was Abu Morwan 
Mohamed ben Abdal-Mallk ibn Zohar. 
He was court physician to Ibrahim ben 
Yussuf bon Tashfln, the Almoravado 
eovereigrn of Morocco and Cdrdoba, and 
was the greatest physician of the W. 
Caliphate. He described the itch-mite, 
paralysis of the pharynx, mediastinal 
abscess, otitis media, and treatment of 
stone in the bladder. Ho was the first to 
attempt complete removal of the womb. 
Ho anticipated the modern stomach tube. 
His most important work was the Teisir, 
a treatise on clinical medicine, wliich was 
first printed in a Lat. trans. in 1490. See 
1). Campbell, Arabian Medicine^ 1926. 

Average: 1. In the science of num¬ 
bers an A. is a sum or quantity inter¬ 
mediate to a number of sums or quantities, 
winch is obtained by adding the sums or 
quantities togctlicr and dividing by the 
number; thus, if 5 sacks cont/Uin 6, 8, 11, 
12, and 13 lb., the A. weight will be 

5 5 

of such a kind is an arithmetical mean (see 
Mean). But in ascertnining A.s which 
are to lie of valuo for statistical or for other 
scientific purposes, such arithmetical A.s 
are not sufilcient, and attention must bo 
paid to the relative importance to each 
other of the quantities thus added to¬ 
gether, and, as it is called by statisticians, 
the ‘weighted’ rather than the ‘arith¬ 
metical’ mean should be sought for. A 
simple example may bo given. A offers 
to soil to 13 3 plantations of trees, which he 
averages before counting the trees in each 
plantation at 2s. per tree for the first. 
Is. Cd. for the second, and Is. for the third. 
The arithmetical A. or mean price would 
bo 4a. 6d.-r3 = la. Cd. On felling the 
trees in each plantation the numbers work 
out thus: 200 in the first, 100 in the 
second, 300 in the third; the weighted 
mean or A. will bo then found by multi¬ 
plying the number of trees in each 
plantation by the original price, adding 
the total, and dividing by the total 
number of trees; the weighted mean is 
then la. 5d. 


2. Term used in shipping law in relation 
to loss of or damage to cargo or ships. 
It is of 2 kinds: (1) General which 
connotes all loss which arises in conse¬ 
quence of extraordinary sacrifices made, 
or expenses incurred, for the preservation 
of the ship and cargo. In this case, if the 
sacrifice was incurred to avoid a danger 
common to all tho Interests, and was both 
real and voluntary, then the cargo-owner 
or shipowner who has sustained such lo.ss 
or expense is entitled, provided the ship 
and cargo or some portion have actually 
been preserved, to be recouped his loss 
or part of it from the other interests in 


the adventure. The question of general 
A., which is entirely in the hands of A. 
adjusters, is regulated for the most port by 
the York-Antwerp Rules of 1877 (as 
revised in 1890), and most Eng. contracts 
of carriage and marine insurance embody 
a reference to these rules. (2) Particular 
A. (so called) or ‘partial loss.’ This 
arises whenever damage is done to the 
goods or property of an individual by 
accident or otherwise, but the damage 
is not sulTered for tho general benefit, e.g. 
damage by water to cargo. See also 
CJ5N8U.S. 

Averaging, operation on tho stock ex¬ 
change. by which a speculator increases 
his transactions at a higher or a lower 
figure when tho market is going against 
him, so that tlio average price of the 
wliole will be higher or lower than his 
original sale or purchase. Thus a ‘bull’ 
would purchase more stock and a ‘bear* 
would sell more, as the price fell away or 
rose against him. A relatively smalh'r 
movement is thus necessary to ensure 
a profit. 

Averdepois, see Metrology. 

Averescu, Marshal Alexander (1858- 
1938), Rumanian soldier and Prime 
Minister, h. Ismail, Bessarabia. As war 
minister, 1907, be suppressed the peasant 
revolt; during the second Balkan War of 
1913 he was chief of staff in the Kumauian 
invasion of Bulgaria. In tho First World 
War bo commanded the Rumanian army 
of the Danube in Transylvania and later 
held tho supremo command in tho Dob- 
rudja. He strove to repel the tlermano- 
Austrion advance under (Sen. Mackenson, 
but had to fall back on Bucharest, which 
fell 7 Doc. 1916. Ho ovacuatod the 
Dobrudja Jan. 1917 and took \ip a new 
line on the SIret in defence of Moldavia, 
but on the defection of Russia (see Brest- 
L1TOV8K, ’fREATY f)E) was Compelled to 
surrender unconditionnll 3 \ After the war 
he founded tho Popular party. Ho was 
Prim© Minister in 1918, 1920-1, and 

1926-7. Formed a political alliane-o in 
Rumania to oppose Prince (‘nrol’s return. 

Averno, ink© in Italy, about 2i m. NW. 
of Pozzuoli ((j.v.). Its classical nan)o was 
Avomus (CJk aornos, bird less). It is a 
circular sheet of water, about H 
circumference and of great depth. It is 
the orator of an extinct volcano, and its 
darkness and tho noxious vapours, which 
wore supposed at one time to have arisen 
from it, said to be fatal to birds, caused 
the allot ])oots to refer to it as tho entrance 
to the inf<;rnal regions. Tho lake, which 
is 213 ft deep and 3^ ft above sca-lovol, 
figured as the scone of many other legends 
cents, ago. It was supposed to bo con¬ 
nected with tho lower world, hence Virgil’s 
‘Facilis descensus Averno.* In 214 Rc 
Hannibal (q.v.) made a pilgrimage to it. 
ItemainR of baths are on the E. of the 
lake, including a lofty octagonal hall 
called the Temple of Apollo. 

Avernus, see Averno. 

Averrhoa, family Oxalidaceae, genus of 
2 ornamental trees with alternate leaves, 
5-parted flowers, and edible fruits; culti¬ 
vated ill India and (Jhina. A . bilimhi, the 
Blirabing, or Cucumber Tree, and A . 
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carambola^ the C’arambola Tree, have 
fruits with a pleasant acid juice, useful in 
preparing^ drinks and lemonades. 

Averrods (Ibn*Rushd) (1126-98), Sp. 
philosopher of the Arabian school who 
wrote also on astronomy, medicine, and 
jurisprudence; h. C6rdoba. Tlie bulk of 
ais work consists of commentaries upon 
Aristotle. These exercised no small 
influence upon medieval Aristotelian 
studies; and it is easy to detect in them 
the teachingf of al-Farabi (q.v.) trans¬ 
mitted through Avcrapoce and Abubacer 
(qq.v,). Chief among his independent 
philosophical treatises is The Incoherence 
of the Incoherence, written in reply to 
Qazali’s Incoherence of Philosophy. A. 
uphold the primacy of reason, l)elieving 
tiiat the content of religious doctrine is 
merely a symbolic form of the truth dis¬ 
covered by philosophy. Ilia theories 
tended to materialism and pantheism, 
and were condemned on their account by 
the univ. of J^aris and later by the Holy 
See. Tlio tlrst complete ed. of his com¬ 
mentaries was pub. in Latin at Venice 
(1.052), the Incoherence having been 
printed (also in a Lat. version) by Agostino 
Nifo in 1517. Of this latter work there is 
an Eng. trans. by S. van don Bergh, 1952. 
A. was tiie last of the great Arab phy¬ 
sicians. His chief medical work was the 
Kitab-nl-Kuluat, usually known as ColUad 
(Book of llnivorsals). It was an attempt 
to found a system of medicine on the neo- 
Ida tonic modifleation of Aristotle’s pliilo- 
Kophy. It was llrst printed (in Latin) 
in 1482. See T. J. Boer, 'J'he History of 
f^hilosophy in Lslam, 1908, and L. (lauthier, 
I bn Pushd-Aver roes, 1948. 

Avers, valley in the canton of Orisons, 
Sv’itzerland, adjoining the Hinter-Hhein 
valley. 'J’he lower portion, known as 
the Ferrera Glen, lying between Oanicul 
and Crcflta, is said to bo the liighest 
inhabited place in Europe (6394 ft). 

Aversa, It. tn, in Campania (q.v.), .8 m. 
N. of Naples (q.v.). It was tijo first place 
in Italy in which the Normans (<i.t.) 
settled (1029). There is a cathedral 
(12th-18th cents,), and sev. notable 
cUiLTches. A. is an agric. centre, and has 
soap manufs. Poj). 35,900. 

Avosnes, Fr. tn in the dept of Nord, 
cap. of af» arroii. It has aiict fortiflea- 
tions and a 13th J6th cent, church. 
Tiiere are wool and linen manufs., and 
cheese (Marollcs) is made. J’op. 5200. 

Avesta, The, ‘Scripture’ (mistakenly 
called soraotimos the Zend Avesta, Zend 
meaning commentary), sacred writings 
of anct Iran and of Zoroastrianism and 
Uio Parsecs (qq.v.). Originally far more 
voluminous, tliey were depleted by the 
ravtiges of Alexander the Great (330 no) 
and by the Muslim invasions of the 7 th 
cent, which drove the remaining faitliful 
away to India, whore they now survive. 
The few MSS. tiiat they were able to 
carry with them form the A. as wo have 
it. Its original language is akin to San¬ 
scrit, and called Avestan, though written 
in the script of the old Persian vernacular, 
Pahlevi, into which the A. has also been 
trans., as well as into Sanscrit. The most 
anct port of the A. undoubtedly consists 


of the Oaihas^ metrical prophecies 
probably composed by Zoroaster himself, 
and representing his teaching in its purest 
and most lofty form. 

Aveyron, dept of S. France, formed of 
part of the anct prov. of Guyenuo. It is 
mountainous, and is watered by the Lot, 
Tarn, and Aveyron. In the N. are spurs 
of the Cantal Mts, and in the S. are spurs 
of the (Jdvennes. Owing to the nature of 
the ground the prin. agric. industry is 
stock rearing, but some cereals, vines, 
tobacco, and fruit trees are cultivated. 
Coal, iron, and other minerals are mined. 
Tlicro are textile, iron, and cheese manufs., 
and hydro-electric installations. The 
prin. tns are Kodez (the cap.), Millau, and 
Villefranelic-de-Ronergue (q(i.v.). Area 
3386 sq. m.; pop. 292,700 

Avezzano, It. tn, in Abruzzi e Molise, 
22 m. S. of L'Aquila (q.v.). It is built on 
the drained lake of Fucino (q.v.), and was 
badly damaged in an earthquake in 1915, 
and again in the Second World War. 
Pop. 17,000. 

Avgustov, see Augustow. 

Aviano, It. In, in Friuli-Venezia Giulia 
((|.v.), 30 m. W. of Udine (q.v.). Pop. 
GGOO. 

Avianus, Flavius (fl. c. at> 400), Lat. 
writer of fables. Ho Booms to have lived 
at Rome. His fables are 42 in number, 
and resemble those of Babrius. They 
wore dedicated to one Macrobius Theo¬ 
dosius. Sec tlie lh*olegomena to the ed. 
of R. Ellis, 1887. 

Aviation, heavier-than-air flight. See 
Aehonautics and the cross-reforencos 
tliere. 

Aviation, Civil or Commercial. Civil 
A. received a great impetus from the 
First World War through the accelerated 
<leveIopmcnt of aeroplanes and the ever- 
increasing number of aviators. During 
the actual period of the w*ar, civil A. was 
of course restricted, but when in 1919 it 
was possible to remove the restrictions, 
commercial services and experimentation 
again wont ahead. During tiio war the 
Air ('ouncil were invited by tiio gov. to 
consider the development and regulation 
of civil aerial transport from the inter¬ 
national standpoint. The Council, thi’ough 
special committees, investigated questions 
of law and policy; technical and iJractioal 
questions as to tlie i)owors of aircraft and 
the requirements of aerial service; com¬ 
mensal outlook of the aircraft manu¬ 
facturing industry; labour questions; and 
scientific research. (See Heports of The 
Civil Aerial Transport Committee, 1918. 
Cd. 9218.) All International Air (Con¬ 
vention was signed in 1919 by all allied 
and associated i^owcrs (and, later, a 
number of other nations subscribed to it), 
the chief value of which w’as in co¬ 
ordinating the regulations for air trafllc. 
Subsidies, long-distance demonstration 
flights, and foreign missions w'ere among 
tlio methods used by various states to 
encourage civil A. and to secure public 
confidence in its future. In 1919 (Aug.) 
the first regular commercial service 
between London and Paris was estab. 
by the Handley Page Company. A roaU 
air service was instituted with Belgium 
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during the same month. By the end of 
that year not far short of lOOU passengers 
wei*e carried on the London-Paris route 
and about £100,000 worth of goods over 
the routes to France and Belgium. Before 
the end of 1920 at least 100 aerodromes 
had been licensed by the gov., the first 
customs aerodrome being at Hounslow, 
others being organised at Cricklewood, 
Felixstowe, and Lympne. The Hounslow 
aerodrome wfis eventually removed to 
Croydon, which became the metropolitan 
terminus of commercial and civil flying 
from and to England, until London Air¬ 
port came into uso in 1946. 

At first most air services were operated 
by private companies, but it soon became 
apparent that some form of otlicial assist¬ 
ance or subsidy would be needed to keep 
the companies solvent. In many coun¬ 
tries the prin. air carriers were event¬ 
ually nationalised. In others, notably 
the U.S.A., assistance took the form 
of extensive subsidies for carrying air 
mail. 

The first major advance in Britain came 
in 1924, when sev. private companies were 
amalgamated in the gov.-subsidised 
Imperial Airways. This company oper¬ 
ated regular daily services in Europe from 
London to Pai’is, Brussels, and Cologne 
and, at certain seasons, Basel, Le Tou- 
Quot, and Zurich. It had (1939) 8 weekly 
services to Egypt and back, 5 to India, 3 
to Singapore and Central Africa, and 3 to 
Sydney via Egypt, I’alestiue, India, 
Burma, and Malaya. There wtuj a weekly 
service between Khartoum and Lagos and 
a weekly service between New York and 
Bermuda; besides numerous other services 
and connections. In 1924--.') the company 
flew 11,39a passengers, 212,380 letters, and 
the aggregate rn. flown w'ere 8.53,042; by 
1932-3 the totals were .58,060 passengers, 
11,400,000 letters, 2,351,176 rn.; by 1930- 
1937, 64,771 passengers, 35,668,430 let¬ 
ters, 5,231,655 m, 'riicj Atlantic air route 
was subsequently pioneered by Imperial 
Airways in collaboration with Pan-Amer. 
Airways. Tlie second major Brit, pre¬ 
war air transport company \vas Brit. 
Airway.s, which operated services from 
Heston to Hamburg, (.'opouJjagen. and 
Sto(‘,kholm; Heston to Paris; Crf)ydon to 
Btjrlin; C/roydon to Hanover, Like 
Imperial Airw^ays the company w^as given 
financial assistance by the gov. for 
developing Brit, air routes overseas. It 
was the first Brit, air-line company to 
operate regular night servico.s. Tlie 
Cadman Committee, in 1938, recom¬ 
mended that Brit. Airways should be 
entrusted with the development of Euro¬ 
pean services other than those on the 
London-Paris route, which wore to bo 
operated by a new company combining 
the interests of Brit. Airw-ays and lmi)orial 
Airways. The gov. also chose this com¬ 
pany to operate the England-B, America 
air route via the \V. coast of Africa. A 
number of 250-m.p.h. Lockheed 14 air¬ 
liners W'ere ordered for the inauguration 
of a regular passenger and mail service to 
Lisbon along this section. The night mail 
services of Brit. Airways were operated 
from Croydon; all other services of the 


company were operated from their ter¬ 
minal airport at Heston, to which the 
company’s fleet and maintenance organi¬ 
sation w'ore transferred from Croydon and 
Gatwick in 1938. Under a BiU introduced 
in 1939 the undertakings of Imperial Air¬ 
ways and Brit. Airways wore transferred 
to a new State-guaranteed corporation, 
the Brit. Overseas Airways Corporation. 

British civil airways during and after 
the Second World War. The war, poi’force, 
gave a g^roat impetus to air travel by 
civilians, not only by reason of the 
striking advances in aircraft development 
but because sea travel was too hazardous 
and shipping scarce. During the war 
little could bo achieved, but in Oct. 1944 
the Ministry of Civil A. was instituted 
to take over the functions of the secretary 
of state in relation to B.O.A.C. and deal 
with aerial transport generally, both 
home and overseas, and also with civil 
research and production. Early in 194.5 
the Brit. Gov. i»ropo8ed to sot up 3 
separate corporations for the empire, 
Europe, and Lat. America, with dire(’lf)r* 
ates appointed by the Ministry of Civil 
A. and linked together not only by 
the participation of B.O.A.C. in all 3, lint 
also by a common organisation in the 
overhaul of aircraft and a common school 
for the training of crow's and technicians. 
Accordingly shortly after the war 2 new 
corporations w'ere formed—Brit. Euro¬ 
pean Airways and Brit. S. Amor. Air¬ 
ways. llailway companies and shipping 
firms were excluded from any partici¬ 
pation in the ownership of the new cor¬ 
porations for those regions, though they 
put their experience and preliminary 
organisation at the disposal of the gov. 
At a conference in Bermuda (Feb. 1946) 
aiTangcirients were made for the co-oper.i- 
tiou of the Brit, and Amer. Govs, in their 
common aim, defined as ‘the widest 
possible distribution of the benefits of air 
travel for the general good of mankind at 
the cheapest rates consistent wdth sound 
econotnie. principles,’ and the conflicting 
princii)]es of policy mentioned above wore 
harmonised by the expedient of working 
on a sclicdule of intcamational routes of 
interest to botli govs. In 1946 B.O.A.C. 
announced its 6 main services—the 
Kangaroo to India, Australia, and New 
Zealand; tlie Tiger to the Middle E. and S. 
Africa; the Dragon to the Far E.; a W. 
African service; and a double N. Atlantic 
sorvice to Montreal and Now York. 
European routes were taken over by Brit. 
European Airw'ays (B.E.A.), and S. Amer. 
services by Brit. S. Amer. Airways, which 
was subsequently merged with B.O.A.C, 
EventuaUy, independent companies were 
allowed to offer certain classes of sorvice, 
and to-d!iy thej’' are responsible for cheap- 
fare ‘colonial coach' and inclusive tour 
services, vehicle ferry services, and much 
troop-carrying under gov. contract. 

All over the world, civil A. has grown at 
a tremendous rate, and in 1956 there were 
approximately 275 air-lines operating 
scheduled services throughout the world, 
plus a largo number of charter companies. 
Excluding the aip-liues of Russia and 
Clilna, for which no statLsties are available, 
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they carried a total of gome 78 million 
passengers, of which approximately three- 
quarters were flown by the 74 major air¬ 
lines belonging to the International Air 
Transport Association (the I.A.T.A., 
which controls tares, to prevent price- 
cutting, and which has been responsible 
for such developments as ‘tourist’ class 
fares, which have done much to popularise 
air travel). These I.A.T.A. members 
owned a total of 2580 aircraft in 1955 and 
gave employment to 274,000 persons. 
On a gov. level, the International Civil 
A. Organisation (I.C.A.O.) is responsible 
for co-ordinating civil A. development 
throughout most of the world. 

Although it does not rank first in the 
number of aircraft movements, London 
Airport is the world’s busiest in terms of 
international traflQc, with air-lines of 29 
overseas countries flying to it on scheduled 
services. They include Pakistan Inter¬ 
national Airlines, Trans-Canada Air Lines, 
Transportes Aereos Portuguesos, Luft¬ 
hansa (Germany), Iberia Sp. Aiilines, 
Aer Lingus (Ireland), Air France, Swissair, 
Alitalia (Italy), Scandinavian Airlines 
System, Aerolineas Argentinas, Pan- 
Amer. World Airways imd Trans-World 
Airlines (U.S.A.), Sabena Belgian World 
Airlines, Middle K. Airlines (Lebanon), 
Finnair (Finland), K.L.M. Dutch Air¬ 
lines, Punair do Brasil, Olympic Airlines 
(Greece), Icolandair and Loftleidir (Ice¬ 
land), Qantas Umpire Airways (Australia), 
Central African Airways. Jugoslovenski 
Aorotraosport, Air Ceylon, Air-India 
International, Iraqi Airways, S. African 
Airways, and El A1 Israel Airlines. 

See also Atlantic Flights. 

Aviation Spirit, see Petrol. 

Avicebron, see Irn-Gabirol. 

Avicenna (Ibn Sina) (980-1037), Arabian 
physician, phLlosox>her, scientist, poet, 
and statesman, b. Afshena, Persia. His 
phenomenal memory and lively intelli¬ 
gence made him a prodigy of learning and 
nt the tige of 18 he was appointed vizier to 
the Prince of Haraadan. At 21 ho had 
compiled an encyclopaedia of all the 
sciences except mathematics. Ho is said 
to have composed some of the quatrains 
in the Uub&iyd.t ascribed to Gmar Khay- 
yAm. Over 100 books were written by A. 
His philosophical works placed him among 
tlie greatest of the Arabic philosophers. 
Ilis prill, work in this sphere is the 
Recovery (of the mind from ignorance), a 
collection of treatises on logic, physics, 
mathematics, and metaphysics. His 
mathematical writings wore striking and 
original. Overshadowing all these w^as 
his Canon of Medicine, tJie most famous 
medical text over written, in which he 
attempted to codify all medical know¬ 
ledge. It contained over a million words 
and was still a required text-book at 
Vienna Univ. 500 years after it was 
^vrltten. It showed hhn to bo an experi¬ 
enced and skilful practitioner; he was 
called ‘the prince of physicians.’ The 
Canon was trana. into Latin by Gerard of 
Cremona in the 12tli cent.; 15 Latin and 1 
11eb. eds. were printed before 1500; an 
Eng. trans. of Book I, by O. C. Griiner, 
was pub. in 1930. In 1024 A. became 


physician and literary adviser to the emir 
of Hamadan. where he d, after 13 years of 
concentrated work interrupted by periods 
of physical dissipation. See C. des Vaux, 
Jvicenne^ 192G; C. Elgood, Medical 
History of Persia, 1951; F. Rahman, 
Avicenna's Psychology, 1951; L. Gaudet, 
La Pensie Rcliyieuse d'Avicenna, 1951; 
G. M. Wickens (ed.), Avicenna: Scientist 
and Philosopher, 1962. 

Avioennia, genus of tropical plants of 
the order Verbenaceae. A. iomentosa 
is the white mangrove, used in Rio de 
.Janeiro for tanning; A. resinifera is 
a native of New Zealand; A. nitida grows 
in Martinique. 

Avicula, name given to a genus of 
marine bivalves of the class Pelccy- 
poda, with pearly shells. It derives 
Its name (‘little bird’) from the wing-like 
expansions of the hinge which occur in 
typical species. It is allied to the pearl 
oysters, and in some classifications in¬ 
cludes them. 

Avienus, Rufus Festus (4th cent. AP), 
Lat. poet, 6. Vuleinii in Etruria. The only 
knowledge of his life that we have is 
derived from an inscription, printed in 
Meyer’s Anthologia Latina, which is sup¬ 
posed to refer to him. He wrote on 
geographical and astronomical subjects, 
chiefly in hexameters, the latter including 
a trans. of Aratus’s Photnomena, He is 
supposed to bo the Festus who was pro- 
consul in Africa in 366, and in Achaia in 
372. See the ed. of A. Holder (1887). 

Avifauna, collective term applied to 
the various kinds of birds found in any 
country or dist.; the fauna as regards 
the birds of that region. 

Avigliano, It. tn, in Basilicata (q.v.), 
8 m. NNW. of Potenza (q.v.). It mnnufs. 
explosives, and is an agrlo. market. 
Pop. 18,000. 

Avignon (anct Avenio), historic Fr. city 
in Provence (q.v.), on the RhOne (q.v.). 
cap. of tho dept of Vaucluse. Althougii 
dating fi’om Rom. times it did not rise to 
importance until the Middle Ages. In the 
12th and 13th cents, it was a rep., but 
subject to the Counts of Provence. In 
1226 it was besieged by Louis VIII during 
the crusade against the Albig'onsos (q.v.). 
From 1309 until 1377 A. was tho residence 
of the popes {see Papaov) and the pros¬ 
perity of the tn dates from this time. The 
Fr. antipopes (q.v.) also used A. os their 
seat (1378-1408). From 1411 to 1790 the 
tn was administered by eccles. legates 
{see CoMPTAT Venaissin). The high, 
crenellated ramparts, dating from the 
14th cent., still exist; on tho N. side, how¬ 
ever, is the Rocher des Dorns, now a public 
garden, rising steeply from the riv. The 
famous 12th-cent. Saiut-B6n6zet bridge, 
immortalised in the folk-song ‘ Sur le Pont 
d'Avignon,’ has been in mins since 1669. 
It is flanked by a Romanesque chapeJ 
(1234-7). The archiepiscopal cathedral 
(12th-17th cents.) stands beside the 
enormous fortress-palace of tho popes, 
one of the most magnificent Gothic 
buildings of the 14th cent. There are 
many other fine medieval and Renaissance 
buildings, and there are Rom. remains and 
notable museums. The tn is much visited 
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by tourists, and It has silk, wine, oolire, having been ambas. at the court of 
machinery* and oil industries. Pop. Theodoric, King of the Visigoths, he 
62,800. became Emperor of the W. in ad 465 on 

Avila: 1. Sp. prov., in Castilla la Vieja the death of Maximus. He was, how- 
(q.v.). It is mountainous, with fertile ever, deposed the following year, 
valleys. The prin. industry is stock- Aviz (Avis), tn of Portugal, in Porta- 
raising, and timber, cereals, olives, and legro dist., 29 m. SW. of Portalegre (q.v.). 
chestnuts are produced. Area 3107 sq. It gave its name to a royal dynasty, 
m.; pop. 255,300. beginning with John I (q.v.), and to an 

2. (Anct Avola), Sp. tn, cap. of the order of knighthood. Pop. 1500. 
prov. of Avila. It is 3609 ft above sea- Avizandum, Scottish legal term. Wljcn 
level, and is enclosed on 3 sides by mta. the judge, after hearing a case, tem- 
The old part is surrounded by mjissivo porarily withdraws it for private eon- 
12th-cent. walls, into which is built the sideration, or for some other reason, ho is 
fortress-like cathedral. There are numer- said to withdraw it ad A, In England he 
ous other lino old buildings, including a would bo said to rosorve judgment. 



The cathedral and palace of the popes with the Pont Saint*Bdn6zot—‘le pont 

d’Avignon.' 


^Toorish castle, and there was once a unir. 
(1504-1807). St Teresa (q.v.) of Jesus 
was b. here. Pop. 25,000. 

Aviles (anct Flavionavia), Sp. tn in the 
prov. of Oviedo. There are coal and 
copper mines near by, and textiles and 
pottery are manuf. Pop. 18,000. 

Avilia, Beato Juan de (1500-69), Sp. 
religious wi-itor, b. Almoddvar del Campo. 
After studying at the iinivs. of Salamanca 
and Alcald, he took lioly orders, and 
settled In Andalusia. His prin. writings 
are Avdi film (1.550-7), a vigorous work 
preaching Christian asceticism, and his 
famous correspondence Kpistolario es- 
mritual. He was beatified in 1894. See 
P. Gerardo de San Juan, Ftda del Maestro 
Juan de Avilia, 1915. 

Avis, see A viz. 

Avison, Charles (1709-70), musical 
composer, b. Newcastle on Tyne. He 
studied under Geminiani, and pub. 
numerous concertos, a few of which have 
been repub. in recent times, and many 
sonatas. Ho also wrote well on music, 
and his Essay on Musical Expression, 
1752, is the first Eng. musical criticism. 

Avitus, Marcus Maecilius id. 456), Rora. 
emperor, a native of Auvergne. He was 
prefect of Gaul, and waged successful war 
against the Huns and the Vandals. After 


Avksent’yev, Nikolay Dmitriyevich 
(1878-1943), Russian politician, loader 
of the right wing of the Socialist Revolu¬ 
tionaries (q.v.). In 1917, after the Feb. 
Revolution (q.v.), be became Chairman 
of the Soviet of Peasants’ Deputies, then 
MinLster of the Interior in the Provisional 
Gov. (q.v.), and Chairman of the l^re- 
Parilanieiit (q.v.). In 1918 ho was a 
incmhcr of the Ufa Directory (q.v.). 
Later he lived in emigration. 

Avlona or Valona (Albanian, Vlone), 
tn and seaport of Albania on the bay of 
Janina, 58 rn. S. of Durazzo (DmTfis). 
It was under the gov. of Venice until 1091. 
I’here is a good harbour, and wool and 
tortoise-shell were formerly exported from 
A. in quantity. The dist. produces 
natm*al asphalt, salt, tobacco, oils, and 
alcohol. There is an oil pipe-line from 
the interior. It. demands on Austria- 
Hungary, as formulated in April 1915, 
included recognition of her sovereignty 
over A. At the same time Italy was 
siting a secret agreement with the Allies 
whereby, inter alia, she W’^as to annex A. 
and its neighbourhood. In Dec. 1915 the 
Italians occupied A., which was thus 
secured as a base to dominate all the 
S.-central part of Albania. After the 
downfall of Italy in the Second World 
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War, A. reyertod to Albania and is now 
known as Vlonfi. Pop. 9100. 

Avoca, or Ovoca, short rlv. of co. 
Wicklow, Rep. of I., formed by the 
Junction of the Avonmore and Avonbegr 
streams. It runs through exquisite 
scenery the' sweet vale' of Thomas Moore's 
Meeting of the Waters. There are copper 
and lead mines. 

Avocado Pear Is the edible fruit of 
Persea gratissrinia, a species of Lauraceae, 
which grows in the tropics. It is also 
known as the alligator pear. 



Avooet is the name of a widely distri¬ 
buted wading bird belonging to the genus 
Pecurvirostra, characterised by its curious 
curved beak. The common A. bred in 
England till 1824, but then disappeared 
from England until 1947 when one bird 
returned and reared n family of 14 near 
Great Yarmouth. The genus is related to 
the snipe family and Inhabits fen areas. 
It is found in Europe, Africa, and Central 
and S. Asia. 

Avogadro, Count Amedeo (1776-1856), 
It. physicist, b. Turin, was made prof, of 
physics at Vercelli in 1809, and of mathe¬ 
matics at Turin in 1820. He enunciated 
in 1811 the hypothesis named after him: 
that equal vols. of gases at the same temp, 
and pressure contain equal numbers of 
molecules. This hypothesis Is an im¬ 
portant part of the atomic theory (q.v.). 

Avoirdupois (Averdepois), see Metro¬ 
logy. 

Avola, seaport In Sicily (q.v.), on the E. 
coast, 14 m. SW. of Syracuse (q.v.). It 
has fine 18th-cent. buildings, tunny 
fisheries, and a trade in almonds, wine, 
and sugar. Pop. 22.000. 

Avon, Celtic word meaning riv., the 
name of many Brit, streams, of which 
the following are the chief: 

1. The Upper or Warwickshire A. rises 
near Ntiseby in Northants, and flows 
through Warwickshire and Worcs into 
the Severn. 

2. The Lower or Bristol A., 70 m. long 
enters the Bristol Channel 6 m. below 

E.E. I 


Bristol. It is noted for its very high 
spring tides, which sometimes reach a 
height of 40 ft. 

3. The eastern A. flows through Wilts 
and is navigable to Salisbury. It has a 
len^h of 60 m., and is noted for the 
delicate loach. 

There are also 3 A.s in Scotland, tribs. 
of the Spey, the Clyde, and the Forth, 
and 2 in Wales, which flow into Swansea 
Bay. 

Avondale, par. of W. Lanarkshire, 
Scotland, 7 m. SW. of Hamilton, famous 
as the scone of the battle of Drumclog 
(q.v.), 1679. Pop. 6000. 

Avonmore, see Avoca. 

Avonmouth, suburb of the city and co. 
of Bristol (q.v.), Glos, England, at the 
mouth of the R. Avon, a fast developing 
port with extensive docks. 

Avory, Sir Horace Edmund (18.51-1935), 
judge, 6. London; oduc. at King’s College 
and Cambridge Univ. Called to the Bar, 
1875; junior counsel to Treasury, 1889; 
senior, 1899. K.C. 1901. Appointed 
a judge of King’s Bench Div., 1910. Ho 
was generally accounted the ablest 
criminal lawyer of his day, and had the 
reputation of being an extremely stern 
judge but absolutely fair. It fell to his 
lot to try most of the worst criminals of 
his time—murder cases tried by him 
included those of Mahon, Vaquier, Brown 
and Kennedy, Field and Gray, Allaway, 
and Voisin. The Hairy case was also 
heard by A., and he presided over the trial 
of Lord Kylsant. As Crown counsel ho 
prosecuted Adolf Beck, and it seems that 
the miscarriage of justice in that catise 
cH^hre which led ultiniately to the insti¬ 
tution of the Court of Criminal Appeal 
(q.v.) was due chiefly to his scrupulous 
wish that the laws of evidence should bo 
observed. See Gordon Lang, Mr Justice 
Avory, 1935. 

Avranohes, Fr. tn in the dept of La 
Manche, on a hill overlooking the estuary 
of the R. S6e. It was the seat of a 
bishopric from the 6th cent, until 1801. 
The cathedral, once considered the finest 
in Normandy, was demolished as insecure 
in 1790. In it Henry II of England 
received absolution for the murder of 
Becket. Horse-breeding, leatherwork, 
and fishing are the main industries. A. 
was the scone of docisivo engagements 
during the Normandy campaign in the 
Second World War. Pop. 7500. See 
also Western Front in Second World 
War, Invasion, of Normandy. 

Awaji, is. of Japan, in the strait at the 
E. entrance of the Inland Sea between 
Honshu and Shikoku. Much visited by 
tourists for its beautiful scenery. Length 
30 m.; area 218 sq, m.; chief city, 
Sumoto; pop. 38,000. 

Award, decision of an umpire in a 
submission to arbitration (q.v.). To be 
enforceable, the A. must determino all 
the differences at issue and no others. 

Awash, riv. flowing SE. of Addis Ababa, 
cap. of Ethiopia, rising 20 m. W. of Addis 
Alam, and after a course of some 500 m. 
entering Lake Abbd. A hydro-electric 
scheme is in course of construction (1957) 
and is being financed by It. reparations. 

*X 
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When completed it will serve Addis 
Ababa with electricity. 

Awe, loch and riv, in Argyll, Scotland. 
The loch is 23 m. long and 118 ft above 
sea level (gi*eatest depth 307 ft), and Is 
fed at the NE. end by the Orchy and 
Strae. On a peninsula (at high water an 
is.) stands Kilchum Castle whoso keep 
dates from 1440. The R. A. issues from 
the NW. end of the loch and flows through 
the Pass of Brander for about 5 in. into 
Loch Etive. It is an excellent salmon 
and trout stream; above it rise the 8 
peaks of Ben Cruachan (3689 ft). 

Awn, stiff, bristle-like projection from 
the glumes of many grasses, some fruits, 
and sometimes from leaf-tips or sepals. 

Awomori, or Aomori, seaport of Japan 
and chief tn of the dept of A., on N. coast 
of Nippon, 444 m. N. of Tokyo. It has 
a fine natural harbour, and a large trade, 
mainly local. Pop. 77,100. 

Axbridge, par. and small tn of Somerset, 
England, 9* ni. W. of Wells, once a 
chartered bor. and now the centre of a 
rural diat. Pop. 1100. 

Axe: 1. Riv. of Dorset and Devon, 
England, about 21 m. long, flowing 
through Axminster into the Eng. Channel 
at Lyme Bay. Not navigable. 

2. Riv. of Somerset, England, about 
m. long, rising in the Men dips and 
entering the Bristol Channel. 

Axel, Dan. statesman, sec Absalon. 

Axenberg, mt in the canton of Uri, 
Switzerland, to the SE. of Lake Luzern. 
Altitude 3670 ft. On a ledge of rock at its 
foot stands Tell’s chapel (sec Tell). The 
road called the Axenstrasse has been hewn 
out of the rock, and the mt is pierced by 
a tunnel on the St Gotthard railway, 

Axestone, see Jade. 

Axholme, Isle of, lowlying dlst. of NW. 
Lines, England, cut off by the Rs. Trent, 
Idle, and Don. Area 47,000 ao. It was 
probably originally covered with forest, 
and when this was destroyed, became a 
swamp, drained 1625-30 by Cornelius 
Vennuydon. There are still traces among 
the inhab. of the Floin. settlement at this 
time. Chief tiis, Crowle and Epworth. 

Axil, in botany, the upper angle 
between a leaf and the stem or branch 
from which it grows. Lateral buds 
usually grow out from the A,, and are 
accordingly called axillary buds. 

Axilla, anatomical term for the arm- 
pit, or pyramidical space between the 
inner side of the upper arm and the wall 
of the chest. The apex of the cavity 
points upward and inward towards the 
root of the nock, and its extent depends 
on the position of the ariri, being greatest 
when it hangs at the side. When the 
arm is raised, the fore and hind boun¬ 
daries form the axillary folds. The skin 
of the A. is dark and covered witli largo 
sweat-glands and hair. Large nerves and 
vessels of the arm pass through it, and 
there are numerous lymphatic glands into 
which drain the lymph channels from the 
arm, part of the breast, and part of the 
chest wall. 

Axinite, name of a mineral which is a 
silicate of aluminium, lime, etc., with 
boracio acid, containing varying amounts 


of iron and manganese. It derives its 
name from the fact that the edges of its 
glassy triclinic crystals bear some resemb¬ 
lance to tho edges of an axe. 

Axiom, self-evident proposition wWch 
may be taken for granted, and requires 
no proof. The use of the word is now 
practically restricted to the general pre¬ 
mises on which the truths of geometry 
rest. Tho term was so employed by 
Euclid, following Aristotle. Plato limited 
it to specifically geometrical truths. 

Axis; 1. Rod or an imaginary lino about 
which a body rotates, or is symraetricany 
disposed. The term has many special 
meanings in the various sciences. It is of 
frequent use in geometry, e.g. tho A. of 
symmetry is the line joining corresponding 
points in symmetric figures; tho A. of a 
solid is the line about which its angles are 
symmetrically disposed; the transverse 
A. of a conic passes through its foci; and 
there are similar uses in geometric crys- 
t.allography and physics. In mechanics 
tho term axle has the same meaning. As 
an anatomical terra it denotes the second 
cervical vertebra, which supports the 
atlas. 

2. In botany, term which is applied to 
tho root and stem of tho whole plant. 
When a seed has begun to germinate the 
plumule ascends into the air above tho 
ground, while the radicle descends into 
the earth. The former is said to be the 
ascending A. of the plant, the latter the 
descending A., and around these axes of 
growth all other parts of tho plant are 
arranged. 

3. Rome-Berlin A., tho political and, 
later, military entente between Hitler and 
Mussolini, concluded, ostensibly, to pre¬ 
sent a common front against Bolshevism, 
but really as an essential factor in the 
formulation of a common policy against 
tho W. democracies in order to secure 
the nullification of the treaty of Versailles. 
In Aug. 1937 Mussolini, speaking at 
Palermo, said: 'Another reality of which 
account must be taken is that which is 
now commonly known as the llome- 
Berlin A. One does not reach Rome by 
ignoring Berlin, and one docs not reach 
Berlin by ignoring Rome. There is an 
active solidarity between the 2 regimes. 
Let it bo said in the most categorical 
manner that wo will not tolerate in the 
Mediterranean Bolshevism or anything 
of a similar nature.' The term A. 
became a common description for the 
countries allied to Germany in the Second 
World War. Japan and the Ger. satel¬ 
lites sub.sequently joined the A. formally. 
Sec further under Europe; Germany, 
History, Italy. History, Japan, History, 

Axis Deer (Axis axis), species found in 
India and the E. Indies, somewhat 
re.semhling tho common European fallow- 
deer, being profusely spotted with white 
on a fawn backgroimd, shading from 
almost black on the back to white on the 
under-parta. It is easily domesticated. 

Axius, riv. of Macedonia, which rises 
in Yugoslavia, and runs SE. through 
Skoplje into tho Gulf of Salonika. It 
was called Bardariou in the Middle Ages, 
and the modern name, Vardar, is a 
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oomiptlon of this. In the upper part of 
its course it runs through narrow valleys 
between high mte. At Its mouth alluvial 
deposits have made great encroachments, 
and the land is low and swampy, inter¬ 
sected with small creeks. It is constantly 
changing course to the southward. The 
entrance is very intricate, but the riv. is 
navigable for boats of 30 tons for sev. 
m. The depth of the riv. depends on 
the season of the year. It is as low as 
i ft in summer, but in winter it is deep 
and rapid, and nearly 2 in. in breadtli 
before reaching the sea. 

Ax'les-Thermes, Fr. spa in the dept of 
Aridgc, on the Ari^ge. It is a centre for 
winter sports. There is a road from A. 
over the Pyrenees into Andorra and 
Spain. Pop. 1500. 

Axminster, urb. dist. of Devon, Eng¬ 
land, on R. Axo, 24 m. E. of Exeter, at the 
intersection of two anct roads, Icknield 
Way and Fosse Way. It was long cele¬ 
brated for its carpets, the manuf. of 
which was bognn in 1755. The indnstrj’^ 
is now carried on at Wilton. The 
minster from which it takes its name was 
founded in the IStli cent, and varies from 
Norman to Perpendicular in style. 
Pop. 2330. 

Axolotl, larval salamander of the genus 
Amhlf/stouia, found in lakes in Mexico and 
the Rockies. It resembles a newt in 
shape, having a powerful tail, 2 pairs 
of weak limbs, and 3 pairs of simple 
external gills. In this form it breeds 
freely, la^dng eggs like a frog’s, in strings 
attached to water-plants by a viscous 
substance, and the young, hatched in 2 
to 3 weeks, resemble the parents. This 
was originally supposed to be the life 
hist, of the species, but from 1865 on- 
w'ards exporiinents sliowcd that this form 
is prematurely sexual, and that the 
ArrOjlystoma is capable of attaining an 
adult form in which gills and the tail- 
membrane are lost. The offspring of 
these, the Rill A.s are gllled. yome kinds 
of the species never appear to make this 
change, which can ho favoured or pre¬ 
vented by the conditions of life. 

Axona, see Aisne. 

Axum, see Aiisum. 

Ay, Fr. tn in the dept of Marne, on the 
R. Marne, 14 m. S. of Rheims. It is a 
centre for wines, espceially champagne. 
Pop. 6300. 

Ayacucho: 1. Dept of S. Pern. It is 
watered by the Apuriniac. There is 
much agriculture and raising of live¬ 
stock, and precious metals are mined. 
Area 18,190 sq. m.; pop. 394,200. 

2. Cap. of dept of san\e name. 220 m. 
SE. of Lima. Pop. 18,300. It was 
fomided by Plzarro in 1539, and the 
name, originally Huamanga, was changed 
to A. in commemoration of the resounding 
victory gained at a small ijlaco of that 
name over the Spaniards in Doc. 1824, 
which confirmed Peruvian Independence, 
and finally ended Sp. power in S. America. 

Ayala, Adelardo Ldpez de (1828-79), 
Sp. dramatist and politician. He was 
president of the chamber imder Alfonso 
XII, but his political life was marked by 
coiifusing changes of opinions. His chief 


dramas are El tanto por ciento, 1860; El 
nuevo Don Juan^ 1863; Consuelo, 1878. 

Ayala, Balthazar (1548-84), Jurist, son 
Of Don Diego de A., of Burgos in Spain, 
and of his wife, daughter of an aider- 
man of Antwerp, where Balthazar was 
b. He was made ‘auditor' or judge- 
advocate of the troops of Philip II in 
the United Provs., in May 1580. In 1583 
he became also member of the great 
council and master of requests in ordinary. 
The only work he pub. was De Jure 
et Officiis cf Disciplina Militariy libri iii., 
8vo, Douai, 1582. An Eng. trans. has 
fairly recently appeared in America. 

Ayala, Pero L6pez de (133*2-1407), Sp. 

E oet and historian, b. Vitoria. He 
ecame Chancellor of Castile in 1390. 
His chief work is a chronicle of his own 
period, giving a vivid and objective 
picture of those cruel and stormy times. 
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Ho composed besides a somewhat dull 
poem Kl Rimado dc FcUacio, satirising 
contemporary society. He also pub. 
tran.s. of Boccaccio, Boethius, and Livy. 

Ayala, Ram6n P6rez de (1880- ), Sp. 

poet, critic, and novelist, b. Oviedo, 
Asturias. He studied law at Oviedo, and 
travelled widely. He wrote autobio¬ 
graphical novels, Tinieblas en las CumbreSy 
1907, A.M.D.O.y 1910, La Pafa dc la 
Tiaposa, 1912, and Troteras y DavzadoraSy 
1913. In 1921 he pub. a very popular 
and humorous novel called Belarmino y 
ApoloniOy about 2 cobblers, one with an 
artistic and tho other with a philosophic, 
ideal. He is essentially an intellectual; 
his writings are characterised by subtle 
observation, a sceptical humour and a sin¬ 
cere interest in human problems. Many of 
his works have been trans. Into English. 
See C. Clavoria, Cinco cstudios, 1945. 

Ayamonte, Sp. fishing port In the prov. 
of Huelva, on the Mediterranean at the 
mouth of the Guadiana (q.v.). It is on 
the Portuguese frontier. There are cod, 
sardine, and tunny fisheries. Pop. 
12,500. 

Aydin, an il of Turkey SE. of Izmir 
and tho most Important area for tho 
production of olive oil. Pop. 415,352. 

Aye-ayo (Chiromys madagoscariensis), 
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rare and remarkable animal found in 
tlie woods of Madagascar. The memoir of 
Sir Richard Owen, 1863, made it clear 
that it is really an aberrant lemur with 
many rodent affinities. It is the size of 
a cat, has rodent-like teeth, and a hairy 
hand with an exceedingly slender third 
finger, which is used to pick out the 
wood grubs on which it feeds. It is 
exclusively nocturnal and arboreal in its 
habits, and is regarded with superstitious 
reverence by the natives of Madagascar. 

Ayenbite of Inwit (Remorse of Con¬ 
science), prose trans. of a popular Kr. 
treatise, Somnie des Vices et de^ Verius. 
Written about 1,340 by an Augustinian 
monk, Dan Michel of Northgate, Canter¬ 
bury, it is mainly of philological interest 
as an example of Kontisli dialect, 

Ayer, Allred Jules (1910- ), Brit, philo¬ 
sopher, educ. cat Eton and Christ Church, 
Oxford. Ho was lecturer in philosophy 
at Christ Churoh (1932-5); served with the 
Welsh (Juards during the Second World 
War; and was Dean of Wadham College, 
Oxford, 1944-0. In 1940 ho was ap¬ 
pointed (Iroto prof, of the philosophy of 
mind and logic; 1952. Ilis prin. 

works include Lanauage, Truth, and 
Logic, 1930 (revised ed. 1946), The Foun¬ 
dations of Empirical Knowledge, 1940, 
Thinking and Meaning, 1947, and Philo¬ 
sophical Essays, 19,54. 

Ayesha, favourite wife of Mohammed. 
She was b. in 013 or 614, was married 
when she wtvs 7, taking her toys to her 
new homo, though the marriage was not 
oonsuniniatod till 2 years later. The 
other wives complained of the favour 
shown her. After Mohammed’s death 
she was important as one of the Mothers 
of the Believers and, when Ali (q.v.) was 
chosen caliph, she joined his enemies in 
Medina, wont with their army to Iraq, 
where it was defeated, and she was cap¬ 
tured G5G. After that little is heard of 
her; she d. probably in 078. Legend 
makes her a learned saint. 

Ayin-i-Akbari, title of a geographical 
and statistical account of the Mogul 
empire in India during the reign of 
Jelal-ed-din Mohammed Akbar, written 
by his vizier, Abul Fazl. It constitutes 
properly the third or concluding part of 
the Akbar Nameh of the same author, 
which gives an account of Akbar’s 
ancestors and his reign down to the forty- 
seventh year. Tlio Aytn-i-Akbari is 
divided into 4 parts; the first 3 are chiefly 
political and legislative; the fourth part 
18 chiefly statistical and geographical, 
with an account of the auct institutions, 
religion, and literature of the Hindus. 
Francis Gladwin made a free and abridged 
trans. into Eng. of the Akbarnaineh 
(Calcutta, 1783), 

Aylesbury, market, assize, and co. tn 
of Bucks, England, 38 ra. NW. of London, 
and an imporLint railway centre. Built 
on high ground, it overlooks the fruitful 
valley of A. It was captured from the 
Britons by the Saxons in 571. During 
the Civil war a battle was fought near 
here (1642). Until 1885 it was a pari, 
bor. The par. church of St Mary sttmds 
impressively in the centre of the tn. 


surrounded by a quiet square of 17th- 
and 18th-cent, houses. The main fabric 
is Early Eng. (13th cent.); the famous 
font is Norman. The curious stunted 
lead Spiro was added to the tower c. 
1670, and the whole churoh was drastically 
restored in 1850. Industries include 
printing, milk and milk products, and 
many other raanufs. A. was formerly 
note<l for rearing ducks for the Loudon 
market. Pop. 21,0.')4. 

Aylesford, vil. of Kent, England, 3J ra. 
NW. of Maidstone, on the r. b. of the 
Medw'ay. St Jh3ter’s Church, partly 
Norman but restored in 1878, has 15th- 
cont. brasses and an early embattled 
tower. There are remains of cromlechs 
in the neighbourhood (see Kits Cotv 
House). The friary, now housing Car¬ 
melite friars, incorporates part of the 
original building of 1247. Pop. 3700. 

Aylesham, vil. of Kent, England, 8 ra. 
from Dover, situated among orchards, 
with mining and textile industries. Pop. 
5000. 

Ayllon, Lucas Vazquez de (c. 1476-1526 
or 1530), Sp. soldier and explorer; b. 
probably in Toledo; a captain and a 
rich and learned man. Made auditor 
de guerra or legal adviser to Uio Viceroy 
of Hispaniola. No Nicolas de Ovando, 
whom he accompanied in Fob. 1502 in the 
largest expedition yet dispatched to the 
new Arner. lands. Formed a company 
with some other inhab. of Hispaniola and 
sailed out \vith 2 vessels to capture Indian 
Caribs as slaves for the mines. Storm- 
driven on E. coast of Florida, A. entered 
the prov. of Chioora and by treachery 
captured 130 natives, most of whom died 
of homesicknoBs. In 1524 he prepared 
another expedition to conquer Chioora 
and landed on anotlior part of the coast. 
In 1526 be ostab. a colony on the site of 
Jamestown, Virginia, where ho d. in same 
year. See Gabriel do Cardonas y Oano, 
Ensayo Cronologico de la Florida (Madrid), 
1723, and Arthur Helps, The Spanish Con¬ 
quest in America, 1855. 

Aylmer, John (1521-94). b. A. Hall, 
Tivetshall 8t Mary, in Norfolk. Ho was 
oduo. at Cambridge and In 1.541 became 
chaplain to the Duke of Suffolk. After¬ 
wards, when arclidcacon of Stow, ho was 
obliged to leave the country on account 
of his opposition to the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation, but returned to England 
and resumed his office on the accession of 
Elizabeth. In 1562 ho was made arcli- 
doacon of Lincoln, and in 1576 Bishop of 
London. Ho was avaricious, and notori¬ 
ous for his severe treatment of any w'ho 
differed from him. 

Aylmer, Matthew Vifhitworth, Baron 
(1775—1850), twenty-ninth Governor- 
General of Canada (1831—5), general in 
the army and colonel of the 18th Foot. 
His tenure of oifice followed the concilia¬ 
tory policy of Sir James Kempt on the 
question of the constitution of the 
Executive and Legislative Councils. A. 
had had a distinguished military carotu*. 
but no administrative experience. Hence 
ho ajiproachod this question with at least 
an open mind, as indeed all constitutional 
problems in Canada. His administration 
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wafl characterised by a series of measures 
which profoundly altered the aspect of 
the outlook of the Fr.-Canadian party, 
driving: It to a clear-cut policy which led 
to open violence. In 1834 the Assembly 
voiced its giievances in the ‘92 Resolu¬ 
tions,* which document was sent to the 
Brit. Gov. in London. A royal com¬ 
mission then investigated the affairs of 
Quebec, and recommended that its 
revenue should be handed over to the 
Assembly in return for a ‘civil list,* but 
that there should be no legislative council. 
This negative recommendation completely 
tiJionatfid the Assembly, and A. was 
recalled. It was during his tenure, too, 
that the Royal William^ the first steam¬ 
ship to cross the Atlantic, was launched 
from its Canadian shipyard. Again, it 
was A. who caused a memorial to Mont¬ 
calm to be placed in the Ursuliue convent 
chapel of Quebec city. Sev. tns, lakes, etc., 
in Canada are named in memory of him. 

Ayloffe, Sir Joseph (c. 1708-81), anti¬ 
quarian. He was one of the first mcmhers 
of the council of the Society of Anti¬ 
quaries, and was later made a commis¬ 
sioner for the preservation of state 7 )apers. 
He was author or editor of a considerable 
number of books. 

Aylsham, par. and mrkt tn in Norfolk, 
England, 10 rn. SW. of Cromer. Pop. 
2G00. 

Aymar&, tribe of S. Amor. Indians. 
They were in former times the inhab. of 
the dist. round Lake Titicaca and the 
adjacent valleys, and form the chief 
element in Bolivia, though tlie race is now 
of very mixed blood. In anct days the 
Jncas attributed the orlgbi of all Quiclma 
civilisation to the homo of the A.s, which 
was therefore ‘sacred land’ to tliem. The 
A.s undoubtedly appear to have nossessed 
a considerable culture before they were 
comiuered by the Rjcas in the 13th and 
14th cents. Evidence exists of their 
having Important cities and X)alacc8, and 
tlie ruins of Tiahuanaco show that these 
were of colossal size. At the time of the 
Sp. Invasion the A.s had been under the 
dominion of the Incas for a considerable 
time and were to some extent degenerate. 
They retained, however, the privilege of 
using their own language, and on the 
whole their treatment by the Incas 
suggested that tlie conquerors believed 
themselves to be of A. blood. To-day they 
are poor fanners, in an arid region, and 
their culture is a slmiile one. They now 
number about half a million in Bolivia 
and S. Peru. See 11. Tscliopik, ‘The 
Aymard.’ in ,1. II. Steward’s Handbook of 
South American Indians, vol. ii, 1940. 

Aymer do Valence ((f. c. 12C0), Bishop 
of Winchester, a half-brother of Henry 
HI, who obtained for him the see of 
Wlnclicstcr. The appointment was n 
had one, for A. was Ignorant of England, 
greedy and idle, and by no means priestly 
in bis mode of life. He repudiated the 
barons’ constitution at the Parliament of 
Oxford in 12.58. and was forced to leave 
tiie country. 

Aymer de Valence, Earl of Pembroke 

{d. 1324), son of William do Valence, 
nephew of Bishop A. (q.v.). He was 


appointed guardian of Scotland in 1300; 
he defeated the Scots in that year at 
Methven, hut was defeated by Bruce at 
Loudon Hill in 1307. He joined the 
Lancastrian party, and was a fierce 
opponent of Gaveston, whom he captured 
in 1312; but was later reconciled to the 
king. In 1314 ho was made Lieutenant 
of Scotland, and fought at Bannockburn. 
In 1322 he joined in the judgment and 
condemnation of Lancaster. 

Aymostry Limestone belongs to the 
Ludlow group of the Silurian system. It 
is a dark grey concretionary rock, con¬ 
sisting of thin beds. It is named after 
the vil. of Amestry, in Herefordshire, 
where it has long been quarried. 

Aymon, 8ui*name borne by 4 brothers, 
Alard, Richard, Guiscard, and Renaud. 
They occupied a prominent place as 
heroes of the cycle of romance in the time 
of Charlemagne. Their exploits were 
described in a romance written by Huon 
de Villeneuve in the 13th cent., entitled 
Lea Quatre Fils Aymon. Renaud also 
appears ns a leading figure in Ariosto’s 
Orlando Furimo. 

Ayot St Lawrence, vll. of Herts, Eng¬ 
land. 8 m. N. of St Albans. Here is 
Shaw’s Corner (National Trust), home of 
George Bernard Shaw (18.56-1950). The 
church is in the classic stylo (1778). 
Pop. 143. 

Ayr: 1. SW. co. of Scotland, bordered 
on tlie N. by Renfrewshire, on the E. by 
Lanarkshire and Dumfriesshire, on the 
BE. by Kirkcudbrigtitshiro and Wig¬ 
townshire, and on the W. by the firth of 
Clyde. Off the coast are Ailsa Craig, 
Lady Is., and Horse Is. The surface of 
the co. is mountainous in the SE. and 
hilly in the SE. and N.; the chief rivs. 
are the Ayr, Irvine, Doon, and Girran, 
and Loch Doon is the largest loch. The 
Afton, Cessnock, and Lugar ll.s are 
known from the poems of Burns. The 
co. 1 h noted for the breeding of Ayrshire 
cattle, and for dairy products, and agricul¬ 
ture flourishes here. It is also one of the 
prill, mining cos. of Scotland, and 
bauxitic clay and fireclay are found in 
addition to coal. The manufs. are im¬ 
portant, and include cotton and woollen 
goods, lace curtains at Galston and 
Darvel, cabinet-making at Beith, ship¬ 
building at Troon, Ayr, Irvine, and 
Ardrossan (which is also a seaport), steel 
works at Glengamock and extensive on- 
gineeriug works nt Ayr and Kilmarnock. 
There is an international airport at 
I^rcstwick. A. and Bute cos. together 
return ft members of Parliament. Area 
1132 sq. m.; pop. 321,200. 

2. Royal, municipal, and police burgh, 
and co. tn of Ayrshire, Scotland, a seaport 
41 i m. SSW. of Glasgow. It may have 
been the site of a Rom. station; here in 
1197 William the Lion built a castle 
which no longer stands. Picturesquely 
situatiOd ou the S. bank of the riv., it has 
a fine bay and beautiful sands, while 
there are some handsome public buildings. 
Its manufs. are numerous, and include 
leather, woollens, carpets, lace, boots, 
shoes, etc.; there are foundries, engineer¬ 
ing works, and saw-miils. The prin. 
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importa are timber and agrio. fertilisers, 
whilst among the exports are coal, iron, 
and manuf. goods, and agiic. produce. 
Ship’repairing is also carried on, and the 
harbour has both wet cmd dry docks. In 
1935 the niimicipal boundary was ex¬ 
tended to include the vils, of Alloway and 
Whltletts. At Alloway, 2^ m. S. of the 
tn centre, Robert Burns was b., 25 Jan. 
1759. Prestwick airport is situated some 
4 m. N. of the tn. Pop. 43,011. 

Ayr, riv. of Ayrsliire, Scotland, rising 
4 m. E. of Muirkirk and flowing W. for 
38 m. to join the firth of Clyde at Ayr. 
Trout and salmon are found in the riv. 

Ayror, Jakob (c. 1543-1605), Ger. 

dramatist, citizen, and legal officer of 
Nuremberg. His extant works comprise 
36 humorous pieces and 30 dramas. His 
works, both humorous and serious in 
character, are marked by a vigour of 
diction and purity of style, hut the line 
of demarcation between the grave and 
the gay is often not sufficiently clearly 
defined. His works include comedies, 
tragedies, Shrovetide plays, and Sing- 
spielt, in the tradition of the Eng. jigs. 

Ayres, John (fl. c. 1680-1705), the most 
eminent writing-master of liis day; as 
such ho is quoted by Samuel J^epys in his 
Calligraphical Collection. A. began life 
in a humble way, but in time became a 
celebrated calligrapher and ‘Master of 
the Writing School at the “Hand and 
Pen” ' near St Paul’s School in St Paul’s 
Churchyard. He also may have been 
writing-master to St Paul’s Scl)ool. 
According to Robert More, A. intro¬ 
duced into England the ‘Italian style* of 
penmanship. This is not exact (it was 
introduced here in the 16th cent.), unless 
More had in mind the It. ‘ B&tarde’ hand, 
which became fashionable in England in 
the late 17th cent, A. pub. The J la 
Mode. Secreiarie, 1680, 2'hc Accomplish't 
Clerk, 1683, Paul's lAchool Hound Hand, 
1700, and other works. But his most 
Important work was A Tutor to Penman¬ 
ship; or, the Writing Master: a Copy 
Book showing all the Variety of Penman¬ 
ship and Clerkship as now practised m 
England (2 parts), 1698. 

Ayrshire Breed, see Cattle. 

Ayrton, Michael (1921- ), painter, 
sculptor, author, designer. His first one- 
man show of paintings was held at the 
Redfern Gallery in 1943 and in 1955 there 
was a retrospective exhibition of his work 
at the WhitecJiapel Gallery. He has 
illustrated many books and was art critic 
of the Spectator, 1944-6. 

Ayrton, William Edward (1847-1908), 
man of science, entered the Indian gov. 
telegraphic service in 1867, and, after 
becoming superintendent, was made an 
associate of the Royal Society of London 
in 1881. He made many improvements 
in telegraphy and in tho dynamometer. 
His wife, the only woman member of 
the Institution of Electrical Engineers, 
carried out a series of experiments on the 
electric arc, and was awarded the Hughes 
medal by the institution in 1908. 

Aysoough, Samuel (1745-1804), libra¬ 
rian, b, Nottingham. Owing to familv 
misfortunes he was forced to work as a 


miller and then os an overseer of paviours. 
Coming to London he joined the staff of 
the Brit. Museum as a cataloguer and 
became an assistant librarian. He 
Indexed tho Annual Register of 1768-80 
and the Oentleman's Magazine of 1731-86, 
and compiled the first Shal^espeare con¬ 
cordance. He took orders about 1781 
and held various livings, the last being at 
Cudham in Kent. 

Ayscough, William {d. 1450), Eng. 

bishop. He became Bishop of Salisbury 
in 1438, and had great infiuonce at the 
court of Henry VI, being the king’s 
confessor. As a councillor of the king he 
was held to bo responsible for tho evil 
deeds of the court, and in his own diocese 
was disliked because of bis continual 
abstmee. In 1450, after celebrating mass 
at Edingtoii, he was seized by the con¬ 
gregation and beaten to death. 

Aysoue, Sir George (d. 1671), admiral 
of the Commonwealth period. He had 
been knighted by Charles 1, hut became 
a parliamentarian and commanded th(? 
fleet in the Irish Sea in 1649. being then 
appointed admiral. At the beginning of 
tlic Commonwealth ho defeated the Dutch 
off the Downs. In 1651 he was sent by 
Cromwell to Barbados to reduce the 
Royalists to subjection. In 1652 he 
fought an indecisive engagement off 
Plymouth. He was superseded in that 
year, but became commander of the 
Swedish fleet in 1658, and a navy com¬ 
missioner on the Restoration. He fought 
in the second Dutch war, was imprisoned 
in Holland in 1666-7, and on l)is return 
to England did not again take an active 
part in naval matters. 

Aysen, prov. of S. Chile, Area, 34,357 
sq, m. Pop. (1952) 2(5,262. 

Aytoun, or Ayton, Sir Robert (1570 
1638), poet, b. Kinaldie, Fife. Educ. at 
St Andrews, he attached liirnself to thti 
coxirt of James VI and I, to whom ho had 
addressed a Lat. panegyric, was knighted 
in 1612, and remained in the royal service 
till liiB death. Acquainted with tlio load¬ 
ing wits of his day. Including Ben .lonson 
and Hobbes, he was one of the first 
Scottish poets to write graceful Eng. 
verse. His chief poem is Diophantus and 
Charidora, while among his shorter pieces 
‘Inconstancy Upbraided’ is counted the 
best. He was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. See his Poems, ed. C. Rogers, 
1871. 

Aytoun, William Edmonstoune (1813- 
1865). poet, b. Edinburgh, was related to 
Sir Robert A. (q.v.). Educ. at Edin¬ 
burgh Academy and Univ., ho was called 
to t)ie Scottish Bar in 1840. In 1845 he 
became Prof, of Rhetoric and Bellos 
Loltrcs at Edinburgh, and in 1849 married 
the daughter of Prof. John Wilson (q.v.). 
He was a contributor to Blackwood's 
Magazine from 1836 onwards, and in 1855, 
in collaboration with Theodore Martin, 
ho pub. tho Bon Gaultier Ballads, which 
had groat popularity. His Lays of the 
Cavaliers, 1848, went into 28 eds. Others 
of his works are Poland, Ilomer, and Other 
Pocnis, 1832, The Life and Times of 
Richard I, 1840, Firmitian, a Spasmodic 
Tragedy (pub. under tho name T. Perev 
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Jones). 1854, BothweJl, 1866, Norman 
Sinclairf a novel, 1861, and Ballads of 
ScoUandy 1870; an ed. of his Poems was 
pub. 1921. See life by T. Martin, 1867. 

Ayub Khan (1855-1914), Afghan prince, 
son of Sher Ali, formerly Amir of Afghani¬ 
stan. Took possession of Herat in 1879 
after his father’s expulsion fi'om Kabul 
by tho British. In 1881 he invaded 
Afghanistan in order to win Kandahar 
and the sovereignty. Defeated Gen. 
Burrows at the battle of Maiwand, but 
while hesitating to attack Kandahar, his 
force was assailed by Sir Frederick (after¬ 
wards Lord) Koberts and routed. Ho 
renewed his invasion soon afterwards, but 
after a short-lived success was utterly 
defeated by Abd-ur-Rahman. Ultimately 
gave himself up to the British, by whom 
lie was sent to India as a state prisoner. 
Ho d. at Lahore. 

Ayuntamiento, see Caiuldo. 

Ayuthia, anct cap. of Thailand, sac^kcd 
by the Burmese in 1782, and now called 
Krung Kao (‘Old Capital*). It was 
founded in 1351, and during the 16th cent, 
was a great port, being divided into special 
divs. for the Chinese, Japanese, Malays, 
and Portuguese who traded there. It 
still remains a fairly important tn, the 
greater part of it being now built on 
the wat^r. Most of its great buildings 
are now in a state of ruin. 

Azais, Pierre Hyaointhe (1766-1845), 
Fr. philosopher, son of the musician of 
the same names; h. Sor^ze. He entered 
a monastery, but soon renounced the 
monastic life. At llrst a warm partisan of 
the revolution, he changed his views and 
was thereupon sentenced to deportation. 
He took refuge in the hospital of the 
Sisters of Charity at Tarbcs, where ho had 
leisure for his philosophical studies. 
After the fall of Napoleon, the gov. 
granted him a pension of 600U francs. 
He d. at Paris. 



Azalea is a plant now included In the 
genus Rhododendron of the family Erica¬ 
ceae, which is a native of tho mts of Asia 


and N. America. The popular, green¬ 
house, so-called Indian A.s are derived 
from Rhododendron simsii, a Chinese 
species; tho ‘Mollis* A.s from R, moUe; 
the Kurume A.s from the Jap. R. 
obtusum; and there are numerous 
varieties and hybrids. Azalea pontica of 
Asia minor is li. luteum, and JLoiseleuria 
procumbens is sometimes called the 
trailing A. They do well in a mixture of 
loam peat and leaf-mould, to which has 
been added some sand. They may be 
increased by cuttings planted in a sandy 
soil in slight heat in spring. These 
slirubs grow to a height which varies 
between 10 and 15 ft. 

Azan, see Muezzin. 

Azafka, Manuel (1881-1941), Sp. politi¬ 
cian, b. Alciil4 de Henares. He made a 
reputation as one of the leading Sp. men 
of letters. Towards tho close of Prlmo do 
Rivera’s (q.v.) dictatorship A. came to 
tho fore as a democratic leader, and, after 
do Rivera’s fall, he was elected president 
of the Madrid Academy. He was a 
raemher of the revolutionary committee 
which in 1931 signed the pact of San 
Sebastian, and in 1932 he became war 
minister to the provisional Repubh'can 
Gov. A. was largely responsible for tho 
grant of autonomy to Catalonia and for 
those articles of tho constitution which 
curtailed the freedom of the religious 
orders and legalised the suppression of 
the Jesuits. He succeeded Alcald Zamora 
as head of tho gov, from 1931 to 1933. 
When Zamora was deposed by the Cortes 
in 1936 A. was again elected in Ids place 
and left active politics. During the Civil 
war he was little more than a figure-head, 
and when the Nationalist forces were 
marching on Barcelona he went into exile 
in France. 

Azande^ Sudanic-speaking Negro people 
living in SW. Sudan, NE. Congo, anO SE. 
Fr. Equatorial Africa in the Upper Uole 
region. The A. State is an amalgam of 
many small tribes wliioh were subjected 
by an invading aristocracy, the Avongara, 
and the total pop. is about 750,000. The 
state was greatly weakened by Arab 
slave traders in the last cent. The A. 
were cannibals (from which comes their 
popular name of Niam-niam), and are 
fine wood-carvers and musicians. See 
G. Schweinfurth, Heart of Africa^ 1873; 
E. E. Evans-Pritchard, Witchcraft Oracles 
and Magic among the Azandey 1937; P. 
Baxter and A. Butt, The AzandCy 1953. 

Azara, Don Felix de (1746-1811), Sp. 
naturalist and patron of science. Entered 
the Sp. Army and served for some con¬ 
siderable time in S. America, being 
appointed to ‘the Council of Fortifications 
and Defence of the Two Indias.’ His 
most famous book, pub. in 1809, was 
Travels in South America from 1781 to 
1801 . 

Azara, genus of evergreen Chiletin 
shrubs, family Flaoourtiaceae, about 12 
species. A, microphylla is often grown 
on garden walls. 

Azariah, popularly called Uzziah, King 
of Judah, 785-734 Bc, succeeding his 
father, Amoziah. The name also be¬ 
longed to sev. minor O.T. characters. 
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Azay-le-Rideau, Fr, tn in the dept of 
Indre-et-Loire, on the Indre. It has a 
magmiflcont Ilenalssanco ch&toau. Pop, 
2200. 

Azazol, name found in Lev. xvi. 8, 10, 
and 26, whore it is trans. as ‘scapegoat.' 
Keferenco is made to one goat for 
Jehovah and ono for A., and the anti¬ 
thesis is best conveyed by regarding 
the trails, of A. as Satan, or an evil 
spirit. By many authorities, however, 
the word is regarded as being purely 
impersonal and simply conveying the 
idea of a ‘going far away.’ The Lat. is 
caper emissarius. The word was used by 
Milton as a name for Satan’s standard- 
bearer. 

Azeglio, Massimo Taparelli, Marohese d’ 
(1798-1866), It. author and statesman, 
b, Turin. Ho was descended from a 
ndblo Piedmont family, and at the age of 
15 he wont to Rome witli his father who 
had recently been appointed ainbas. 
there, and became well known as a land¬ 
scape artist. He later pub. 2 political 
novels and became known for his advo¬ 
cacy of It. unity, but on monarchist 
lines. He was wounded in the battle of 
Vicenza, 1848. After Novara he was 
appointed president of the Cabinet by 
Victor Emmanuel II, a position ho held 
until 1852, when he was succeeded by 
Cavour. 

Azerbaijan, Azerbijan (Russian Azer- 
baydzhan), country comprising K. Trans¬ 
caucasia {see Transcaucasia) and NW. 
Persia. The former part (N. or Soviet 
A.) is a constituent rep. of the U.S.S.R., 
the latter (S. or Persian A.) a Persian prov. 

Soviet Azerbaijan is mountainous in the 
N. and S., with the Kura R. lowland in 
the centre and the Talysh lowland in the 
SE., and has generally a dry, continental 
climate. There are rich oil deposits, as 
well as iron, copper, lead and zinc ores, 
and salt. Area 33,100 sq. m.; pop. (1956) 
3,400,000, mostly Turkic-spoaking Azer¬ 
baijanis (who form 60 per cent of the 
pop.), Russians (since the 19th cent.), and 
Armenians. A. has a largo oil industry, 
engineering, textile, and food Industries, 
cotton-growing, sericulture, horticulture, 
and viniculture; it also has sheep, buffalo, 
and horse breeding (local breeds), and 
old crafts (silk, carpets). The prin. tns 
two Baku (cap.), Kirovabad, Sumgait, 
Shemakha, Nakhichevan’, Stepanakert, 
ShuKha. The area belonged in succession 
to Rome, Persia, the Arabs, Mongols, and 
Seljuk Turks, and again to Persia. In 
the 18til cent, there wore sev. khanates 
semi-independent from Persia—Shtrvan, 
Karabakh, Gandzha, Baku, Talysh, 
Nakhichevan’, Kuba, and Sheki (qq.v.)— 
which were conquered in Russo-Persian 
wars or voluntarily submitted to Russia 
in 1804-28. Rai)id development of the 
oil industry started in the 1870’8, and by 
the end of the cent. A. was the largest oil 
producer in the world. After the seizure 
of power in Russia by the Bolsheviks 
A. entered the anti-Bolshevik Trans¬ 
caucasian Federation (q.v.). Upon the 
latter’s break-up an independent A. Rep. 
was formed in 1918, dominated by the 
Mussavat (q.v.) party. Owing to the 


difficult international situation (military 
intervention by friendly Turks and 
hostile British, war with Armenia) and 
internal conditions (constant mutual 
massacres of Armenians and Muslims, 
Bolshevik underground in Baku) its 
existence was precarious, and in 1920 the 
Red Army easily conquered it. A. Soviet 
Rep. was proclaimed, which in 1922 was 
incradod in the Transcaucasian Federal 
Rep. and in the Soviet Union. Since the 
abolition of the Transcaucasian Federal 
Rep. in 1936 A. has been a constituent 
rop. of the U.S.S.ll. See F. Kazemzadoh, 
The Struggle for Transcaucasia, New York, 
1951; W. lioJarz, ItusBia and Her Colonies, 
1952; R. Pipes, The Formation of the 
Soviet Union, Cambridge, Mass., 1954. 

Azerbaydzhan, see Azerbaijan. 

Azerbijan, sec Azerbaijan. 

Azides, salts of azoimide or hydrozoic 
acid. Azoimide (formula NsH) has 
similar properties to those of hydi’o- 
chloric acid. 

Azimuth. The A. of a celestial object 
is the arc of the horizon measured from 
the N. point to the vertical of the body. 
In astronomy A. is measured from the N, 
point E. and W. up to 180“, and hence E. 
or W. must bo inserted after the angle to 
show the correct A. In the figure the 
point H has the A. NH, 40“ E. 



In surveying, the exact bearing of at 
least 1 lino and the lat. and long, of 1 
station are needed to fit the survey into 
a main system and to place tlie system 
correctly on the surface of the earth. 
The direction of true N. is obtained from 
observation of a star whoso A. is given in 
the Nautical Almanack, usually a circum¬ 
polar star at elongation or culmination, or 
the sun. When the direction to the star is 
observed, the A. being known, the direc¬ 
tion N. Is found. 

Azincourt, see Agincourt. 

Azo, sec Azzo. 

Azo-Compounds, organic substances 
containing the group R,-N=N-Ra, Ri 
being an aryl radical and R* either an 
aryl radical or a substituted alkyl. Many 
^0 important dyes, such as chryso- 
idine, Congo-red, and metbyl-orango, and 
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other inemberB of the group are asso-ben- protection to bo given to merchant ship- 
zene, the amino-A.-C., the oxyazo-oom- ping in the Atlantic against Ger. sub- 

E ounds, the diazoamines, diazoamiuo- marines or other hostile craft. The agree- 
enzene, the azoxy-compounds, etc. ment included provision for Brit, assist- 
Azo Dyes, see Dye. ance in furnishing essential material and 

Azo Pigments, see Pigments. supplies to the Portuguese armed forces. 

Azoguo, quicksilver. These arrangements owed their validity 

Azogues, cap. of Caliar prov., Ecuador, to the treaty between Britain and Portu- 
Area (of prov.) 1520 sq. m.; pop. 108,200. gal made in 1373 and reinforced by 7 later 
Azoic (Gk a, without; zoi, life), geo- treaties between 1386 and 1815, to a secret 
logical term applied to such rocks os are declaration of 1899, and, in more modem 
found to contain no fossils. Tlie constant times, to treaties of arbitration made 
tendency, however, is for geologists to with Portugal in 1904 and 1914 which 
discover traces of fossils In rocks hitherto recognised the validity of all the ante- 
considered A. Archaean crystalline cedent treaties. Thus was vindicated an 
schists are held by aorao to form the A. engagement which had lasted for nearly 
system. G cents., and which was without parallel 

Azore, stuff like beaver cloth, manuf. in world hist, 
in Styria, Austria. See W. F. Walker, T7te Azores, 1696; 

Azores, or Western Islands (Portuguese J. Meos, Histoire de la dicouverte de§ iUs 
Aedres, from acor, hawk), archipelago in Azores. Ghent, 1901: A. S. Brown, 
the Atlantic belonging to Portugal. It Madc^ira, Canary Is^anoM and AzoreOtl^tt. 
is situated between lat. 36° 55' and 39° 55' Azorin, see MAXtTlNZZ, KuiZ 3o«1l 
N. and long. 25° and 31“ 16' W. There Azote (Gk a, without; life), name 
are 9 main is., divided into 3 natural given at one time almost iimveivally to 

? TO ups: Sdo Miguel and Santa Maria lie nitrogen (q.v.), from tl»e faet that it is 
o the SK.; 100 m. NW. of them lie Ter- unable to support animal life, 
ceira, Graciosa, Stio Jorge, Pico, and AzotUed Bodies, snbstanoee whidi 
Fatal; and 150 m. farther NW. lie Flores contain nitrogen and form part of the 
and Corvo. Flores is 1176 m. W. of Cape structure of plants and animate; sneh are 
Roca (q.v.). Politically the is. arc part albumen, casein, gelatine, etc. 
of Portugal, and for administrative Azotus, see Ahhivob. 

purposes they are divided into 3 diets., Azov (anct Tanais), Huaslan port on the 

named after tlio prln. seaports: Angra do Don, near ite mouth, in the Rostov 
Horoismo, Ilorta, and Ponta Delgada Oblast. Pop. (1939) 17,500 (1926, 

(qq.v.). The A. wore evidently known 25,000). It was a Gk colony from 
to the Carthaginians, as Punic coins have the 3rd cent. BC, Genoese in the 18th 
boon founcl on (;orvo. They were known cent., Turkish from 1471, and has been 
also to W. Europe in early medieval Russian since 1739. 

times, and wore recorded on some maps Azov, Sea of, N. arm of the Black Sea, 
of the period. They wore, however, with which it is connected by the very 
nninliabitcd when taken by the Portu- narrow Kerch' strait (anct Bosporus 
guose, who colonised them 1431-53. (Ummerius). Area 14,000 sq. m.; gn^atest 
They were presented by Alfonso V ((|.v.) length 220 m.; average breadth 80 m.; 
to his aunt, Isabella of Bur^mndy, under maximum depth 45 ft. The water is very 
whose rule a largo immigration of FJoin- fresh and the Sea is frozen for 3 or 4 
ings {see Flandkuh) took place. The is. months almost every year. The main 
are of volcanic origin, and their surface rivs. flowing into the S. of A. are the Don 
consists to a largo extent of lavas and and the Kuban’. The chief ports are 

basalts: except for Flores, Corvo, and Zhdanov, Taganrog, and Kerch’. To the 

Graciosa, tliey are still liable to volcanic W. of the 8. of A., and separated from 
eruptions. There are many hot springs, it. only by a long narrow sandy peninsula 
the countryside is mountainous and called Arabat, is the Slvash or Putrid 
rugged, and the coasts are in many places Sea, a series of very salty lagoons and 
steep and inaccessible. The climate is marshes. 

moist but mild, and some of the is. are Azpeitia, Sp. tii in the prov. of Guipdz- 

visited ns winter resorts. Most of the coa, on the Urola. One in. from It is the 

flora is European, only about 40 plants famous Sanctuary of Loyola, built round 
out of a known 500 species being in- the liouse in which St Ignatius de Loyola 
digenons. Sugarcane, coffee, and tobacco (q.v.) was 5. Pop. 800(). 
are grown, as well as piueaT)ple8, oranges, Azrael, or Raphael, with Gabriel, 
bananas, and other fruit. Wine is Michael, and Uriel, the 4 archangels ‘who 
produced, there is stock raising, and there go in and out before the glory of the 
is some wliale fishing. The largest is. is Holy One.’ Moslems regard him as the 
Sdo Miguel (41 m. by 9 m.), which angel of Death, very similar to Fate, 
contains more than half the pop. of the Jewish tradition has made him almost 
group, and the next largest are Teroeira an evil genius. Christian tradition views 
and Pico. Horta is a!i important cable him as the angel of healing from the i>art 
stotion. Total area 890 sq. m.; pop. he plays in the book of Tobit. See also 
317,400. Rm*hakl. 

At the height of tlie battle of the Azrak, see Bahr-el-Azrek. 

Atlantic (q.v.) in 1943 the Portuguese Aztecs, The, are the best known of the 
Gov., at the request of Britain, agreed to numerous tribes which inhabited Mexico, 
grant temporary facilities in the shape of Tii© story of their early wanderings is told 
naval and air bases in the A. and other in their picture-writing. According to 
Portuguese is., which would enable better their hist., they came from a pleasant 
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land, Aztlan, somewhere to the NE„ 
leaving it probably about the 7th cent. 
AD. They wandered towards the SE., led 
by their priests, leaving settlements which 
are distinguishable now. Finally, about 
1200, they settled at Chapultepec, at the 
foot of the volcano Popocatepetl. How¬ 
ever, their savage customs wore resented 
by the tribe of the Chichemeca, and they 
were driven to the lagoons, but a hundred 
years afterwards they gained their liberty. 
Led by tlicir i)riests, they chose a site for 
and built their cap., Tenochtitlan, also 
called Mexico, from the name of their god 
Mexitili. From this god also the A. 
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were called Mexicans, which name was 
afterwards applied generally to all the 
in bub. of the country. In this place they 
built up a magnificent civilisation, and by 
means of alliances and wars extended their 
empire over the greater part of what is 
now modern Mexico. Their later em¬ 
perors, the Montezumas, were said to 
possess such wonderful treasures that 
they have become prototypes of magni¬ 
ficence, though it is probable that the 
gi-eatev part of this is due to tradition. 
Their religion included the sacrifice of 
human beings taken as prisoners of w\ar. 
They were an agric. people, had an 
elaborate system of irrigation, and studied 
astronomy. According to their belief, 
time wfis divided into cycles of 52 years, 
the close of each cycle being supposed to 
portend some grave national disaster. 
During the last 5 days of each period they 
observed various religious ceremonies, 
intended to avert this catastrophe; im¬ 
mediately afterwards they gave them¬ 
selves up to rejoicing. The last time that 


this ceremony of * tying up the years * was 
observed was In 1606. The last of the 
Montezumas succeeded in 1502. The A. 
were now at their greatest height, but 
they were feared and hated by aU the 
surrounding nations, and this king, by 
carrying out a policy of wanton aggression 
and by the use of human sacrifices, 
Increased this enmity. Rumours of the 
approach of the Spaniards had already 
reached Mexico. In 1517 emissaries of 
Velasquez, Governor of Cuba, penetrated 
far enough to see some of the glories. 
Hence, in 1519, Hernando Cortes began 
his famous expedition, which ended in 
the conquest of Mexico. He destroyed 
the greater part of the ships of Monte¬ 
zuma and advanced inland. Montezuma 
sent him gifts, and ordered him to return. 
Corti^s replied insolently, and then pro¬ 
ceeded to take advantage of the isolation 
of the A. He conquered and christian¬ 
ised TlaxcaUa, a small rep. at enmity 
with Montezuma, and then advanced. 
Montezuma was forced to submit, and 
d. in 3520. Cortes w'os driven back for a 
time, but returned and besieged the cap., 
Mexico, for 80 days. With its fall comes 
the end of the native hist, of Mexico. 

In the national museum of Mexico city 
is the famous Calendar stone of tbc A., or 
sun-stone, a beautiful and massive mono¬ 
lith of carved basalt, circular in form and 
12 ft in diameter, which w’us used both 
as a sun-dial and calendar, such as the 
Egyptians and Chaldncans used. The 
inscribed procession of cyclical animals 
bas given rise to the belief that the 
chronological system which produced 
the stone had some connection with the 
Tatar zodiac, and oven with the Chinese 
and Indian a8tronoini(?al system. Its age 
is about AD 1470, but it is said to have 
been a copy of sonic anterior stone evolved 
through the ages. Also in the museum 
is a sacrificial stone, 9 ft in diameter, 
sculptured from trachyte and upon which 
human victims in the terrible saorlflces 
of the A. w^ero butchered, their breasts 
cut open with obsidian knives, and the 
still-beating heart torn out and flung 
before the statues of the war-gods in the 
temple on the teocaUi. 

Consult W. n. Prescott, History of the 
Conq^t of Mexico, 1844; L. Spence. The 
Civilisation of Aveient Mexico, 1912; 
n. B. Parkes, A History of Mexico, 1950; 
G. G. VaiUant, The Aztecs of Mexico, 1950; 

A. Burland, Mayic Hooks from Mexico, 


prnv. ui me liommican rep., S. 
America, cap. Azua, with an international 
airport. Shallow pockets of petroleum 
are found in the region. Area 93C sq. m.; 
pop. 50,106. 

Azuaga, Sp. tn in the prov. of Badajoz. 
m a sliver- and lead-mining dlst. It has 
Rom. remains. Pop. 17,500. 

Ecuador lying to 
the N. of Loja, and extending to the R. 
Am^on. It takes its name from the mt 
knot lying to the W. called Azuay. It is 
rich in ores, fertile, and well watered. 
Ihe cap. tn is Cuenca. Area about 4000 
sq. m.: pop. 276,152. 

Azul, city and cattle dist. in the prov. 
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ot Buenos Aires in the Argentine rep. 
The tn is the centre of a colony of Italians 
and Basques. The dlst. has a pop. of 
about 44.373, the city 27,082. 

Azulejos, Sp. and Portugruese name for 
tiles. 

Azulene, synthesised by Pfau and 
Plattner in 1936 and sho^m to be a 
bicyclic hydrocarbon with a cycloheptane 
ring. Is a. deep blue solid, melting point 
99® C., and has the same odour as its 



isomer naphthalene. A. occurs in nature, 
and is the parent substance of a group of 
colouring matters obtained from certain 
essential oils of the sesquiterpene type by 
oxidation or dehydrogenation. 

Azun, dist. called the ‘ Eden of the 
Pyrenees,* in tlio SW. of dept of Uautos- 
Pyr6n6e8. 

Azuni, Domenico Alberto (1749-1827), 
It. writer on international law, and jurist, 
b. SasHuri in Sardinia. Ho studied law at 
Saasari and Turin, and at the age of 32 
was made a judge of the consulate at Nice. 
He pub. his general dictionary of mer¬ 
cantile jurisprudence in 1788, and in 
179a a book on the growth and progress 
of maritime law in Europe. He was 
appointed by Napoleon to be one of the 
commissioners engaged in drawing up a 
new commereiiil code, and in 1807 he 


became president of the Court of Appeal 
at Geneva. After the fall of Napoleon 
he went into retirement until he was 
recalled and made a judge at Cagliari by 
Victor Emmanuel I. 

Azure, heraldic term for blue. It is 
represented in di*awings and engravings by 
horizontal lines. 

Azurine, or Blue Roach, variety of the 
rudd, or red-eye, distinguished by its 
slate-blue back, silvery-white abdomen, 
white flns, and straw-coloured iris to 
the eye. It belongs to the Oyprinidae or 
Carp family. It is found all over the 
Continent, and has been introduced Into 
England, not wdth very great success, 
although it is sometimes found in Lance. 
The fish is small and hardy, affords good 
sport, and has firm, well-navoured flesh. 

Azurite, basic copper ca^rbonato, name 
given to the stone which is also known as 
lazulite. This stone, tog(’;ther with lapis 
lazuli and mineral turquoise, is given the 
generic name of azure spar. It is a brittle, 
trausparent mineral, with monoclinic 
crystals. It occurs in England in Derby¬ 
shire, Devonshire, and Cornwall, and in 
many parts of tJie Continent, such as 
Franco and Austria. 

Azymes (Gk a, not; zume^ leaven), un¬ 
leavened bread eaten by the Jews at the 
passover. (Heb. Mazzoth.) 

Azymites, name given by the E. 
Orthodox Church to the W. Christians 
who use unleavened broad for the 
Eucharist. 

Azzo, sometimes called Azo and Azzo- 
lenus, prof, of civil law in the univ. of 
Bologna during the 13th cent, lie has 
loft US his lieadmgs on the Code, which is 
considered by Savigny to be the most 
important contribution of his school. 
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B, second letter of nearly all the anot 
and modern alphabets. It ia the exact 
counterpart of the Semitic beth (including 
N. Semitic and Hebrew), the Arabic 6e, 
and the Gk beta. The smmd the letter 
represents ia the sonant labial mute or 
Up-voico stop consonant, i.e. the sound 
produced by closing the lips and vibrating 
the vocal chords. In some languages, 
however, b tends to exchange value with 
p» V, /, or rn. So, for instance. In the 4th 
cent AD, b in Greek came to assume the 

S honotic value of v, and hence m the 
yrillio alphabet and its descendants 
(Russian, Bulgarian, and so forth) the 
letter 6 has the phonetic value of v, but 
out of it a new letter was created to 
express the phonetic value of 6. The 
symbol b passed tlirough various forms. 
The capital B roughly corresponds with 
the anct Rom. and Gk classical B; the 
inlnusculo h ia derived from the same form 
by eliminating a part of the letter (the 
upper loop), while the cursive form ^ 
evolved from B by imperfect junctions of 
the loops. In the Aramaic alphabet the 
opening of the top of the letter beth was 
a prominent feature, and in its descen¬ 
dant, the square Heb. alphabet (the 
prototype of modern Hebrew), the upper 
loop completely disappeared. The evo¬ 
lution of tlie form of the Arabic bd (os 
of all the Arabic letters) was the most 
rapid amongst all the branches of alpha¬ 
betic scripts. The numerical value of 
6 is 2 in moat alphabetic scripts. See 
.Alpuauet. 

B, ill music. In English B represents 
the seventh degree of the diatonic scale 
of C, but in German H represents the 
Eng. B, while B represents the Eng. Bb. 
The musical signs denoting flat and 
natural are modifications of the letter b, 
i.e. the sign I?, denoting fiat, ia a b with a 
slightly pointed loop, and the sign tj, 
denoting a natural, is a b wdtli a square 
loop. Tlioso signs are used liocauso B was 
the first note of the scale to bo modified by 
a semitone. 

Baader, Benedict Franz Xaver (1765- 
1841), Gor. theologian and phiJosopher, 
h. Munich, lie studied medicine at 
Ingolstadt and Vienna, graduating in 
1784; but afterwards became an engineer, 
and was superintendent of the Bavarian 
mines from 1817 to 1820. Meanwhile, 
however, ho had spent some years in 
England (1791-6), where his attention 
first turned to philosophy, and in 1826 ho 
was appointed prof, of philosophy and 
theology at Munich. His writings, though 
mystical and too often obscure, have led 
some to consider him the greatest Catholic 
thinker of modern times; but his opposi¬ 
tion to the claims of eccles. authority in 
the field of speculation led to a papal 
decree (1838) preventing laymen from 
lecturing on the philosophy of religion. 
B/s works, with life by F. Hoffmann, were 
pub. in 16 volfl. at Leipzig (1851-60). 


Baal, ‘Owner,' primitive Semitio title 
for the gods. In Palestine these local 
deities were ogrlo., and wore worshipped 
with fertility rites. The B. was repre¬ 
sented by a stone pillar, perhaps pballic, 
perhaps animistic. It was natural for 
the invading Israelites to give the title 
B. to their own God, Yahweh, now that 
he had taken possession of the land. The 
word B. is found in many Semitic names, 
e.g. Jezebel (who introduced the worship 
of Molkart, the Tyrian B., into Israel). 
Hannibal, Baalbek, etc. We find many 
devout Yahwista including B. in their 
names, meaning of course by it Yahweh, 
e.g. Jorubbaal (Gideon), Meribbaal, son 
of Jonathan (deliberately perverted into 
Mephiboshoth by later soribes). The 
practice held a real danger of syncretism, 
or pagan infiltration from heathen baalism, 
and the prophets stomped it out. 

Baalbek, anct city of Coelo-Syria. The 
ruins stand 35 m. NNW. of Damascus 
and 38 m. 8SE. of Tripoli. A centre of the 
worship of Baal (q.v.), whose symbol was 
the sun, it was known in Greek os Helio¬ 
polis. Of all Syrian cities B. was foremost 
for the beauty of its buildings and the 
splendour of its streets. It is remarkable 
now for the magnificent ruins of Rom. 
temples it possesses, among which one 
spociully noteworthy is the Great Temple, 
the finest building in the city. The 
columns of the entrance measure 88 ft in 
height and 22 ft in cucumforonce. Origin¬ 
ally there wore 54 columns, of which six 
are now standing, while the ground is 
strewn with the ruins of the remainder of 
the structure. A smaller temple stands 
to the S. of this, and is larger than the 
Parthenon at Athens. Botli tom pies are 
of limestone. The actual hist, of B. is in 
its beginning difficult to trace. Without 
doubt it was used, us its name indicates, 
as a temple of Baal. Under Julius 
Caesar it was made a Rom. colony. In 
the 2nd cent, it was renowned for an 
oracle, and Trajan is said to have been 
sufficiently impressed with its powers to 
consult it before embarking upon his 
second Parthian war. The Great Temple 
was built by Antoninus Pius (ad 138- 
161), though the Inhab. to-day attribute 
its erection to Solomon. Theodosius the 
Groat converted it into a Cludstian chm'ch. 
During subsequent wars it was used as a 
fortress by the Arabs, traces of which 
are yet visible. In 1400 the city was com¬ 
pletely sacked by Timfir Beg (q.v.). Near 
by is the largest cut stone in the world— 
60 ft by 17 ft by 14 ft—weighing 1500 
tons. To-day the inhab. live in a state tis 
wretched as tho tmet city was once 
opulent, and its pop. is only about 5000. 

Baan, Jan van (1633-1702), Dutch 
portrait painter, b. Haarlom. By invita¬ 
tion of Charles II he came to England and 
painted portraits of the king and queen 
and many of the nobility. B.’s best 
piece of work is probably the portrait 
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of Prince Maurice of Nassau. He d. at 
Amsterdam, 

Baasha, an Issacharite, slew Nadab, son 
of Jeroboam I, at the Philistine tn Qibbe- 
thron. Ho afterwards kiiled all the rest of 
Jeroboam’s family and became King of 
Israel (c. 909-886 bo). He prosecuted an 
energetic policy against Asa, King of 
Judah. By building Rama, he hoped to 
cut off Jerusalem from the outer world, 
but Asa procured the help of Syria. B. 
was buried at ’Pirzah, the royal residence. 
See 1 Kings xv. 27 to xvi. 7. 

Bab, Babi, see Baha’1. 

Baba: 1. Title formerly given in Persia 
and Tiu'key to members of certain dervish 
orders. 

2. (The old woman), name of a 
favourite character in Slavonic mvtho> 
logy, represented as an old witch or hag 
with a hooked nose, prominent teeth, and 
grey dishevelled hair. 

Baba, Cape, W. Asiatic Turkey. The 
Greeks called the cape Lectum, and it was 
Important in classical times us separating 
Troas from Aeolia. 

Babadag, tn situated in Rumania, cap. 
of the Dobrudja; has a considerable Black 
Sea trade; pop. (1930) 4600. 

Babahoyo, or Bodegas, cap. of prov. 
Los Rios, Ecuador, S. America, on the 
R. Guayoa. It is 40 m. NE. of Guayaquil, 
and is a busj’^ trading centre. Pop. 9045. 

Babar, see Babkb. 

Babbaoombe, diet, of Torquay (q.v.), 
Devon, England, 2 m. from its centre, and 
a favourite resort of summer visitors. 
Gained much notoriety from the fact that 
the criminal Lee, who committed a murder 
at B., was thrice placed on the scaffold, 
the trap-door of Avhich refused to work. 
Lee’s execution was postponed, and sub- 
seqm^ntly commuted to penal servitude. 
Near by is Kent’s C’averu, in which were 
found remains of prehistoric man. 

Babbage, Charles (1792-1871), mathe¬ 
matician, b. ’J^eigiimoiith, Devon, and pro¬ 
moter of an important Eng. matliemaiical 
revival. He observed that mathematical 
calculations wore greatly impeded by the 
use of imperfect logarithm tables, and ho 
devoted his attention to the construction 
of a correct tabic (1827). His ruling 
passion was the construction of a great 
colculating machine. The gov. contri¬ 
buted £17,000 and B. himself expended 
£6000, but the machine was never com¬ 
pleted, owing to disagreements between 
the constructor and the gov. The 
imperfect machine is now in the S. Ken¬ 
sington Museum. 

Babbitt’s Metal, alloy of copper, anti¬ 
mony, and tin named after its inventor, 
Isaac Babbitt (1799-1862). It is an antl- 
frietk)!! metal used for shaft bearings. 

Babel, Tower of, according to Geu. xi 
the inhab. of B. built a tower with the 
intention of scaling heaven, and were 
foiled by having their speech confounded, 
which has been taken as an attempt to 
•3cpiain the diversity of speech among the 
different nations of the world. B. 
(Assyrian Bab-ili) is the native name for 
JT®, signifies ‘Gate of 

H ha_8 no connection with the 
Heb. word bdlal, signtfyiug to confound. 


There is an obvious similarity between this 
legend and the Gk myth of the Titans who 
attempted to scale heaven, but the Heb. 
legend is incomparably older. Behind it 
certainly lies tlio memory of the great 
ziggurat (q.v.) towers of Babylonia. 
These artificial mts or high places were 
temples, on the summit of which was the 
sanctuary, or dwelling place, of the God, 
i.o. heaven. Various sites have been 
suggested, e.g. Birs Nimrud 7 m. from 
Babylon, and Amran within the city. 
Nebuchadnezzar says that the Ziggurat 
Babili, or Tower of Babylon, * the temple of 
the foundation of heaven and earth,’ had 
boon built to a height of 60 ft by a previous 
king who had not managed to complete it, 
and it was ruinous until bo restored and 
fluished it {Keiliiischriftliche Bibliothek, 
lll.ii. 52). 

Bab-el-Mandeb, or The (late of Tears, 
from its dangerous cun*ents, is a strait 
separating Arabia and Africa. The Red 
Sea is joined to the (jiilf of Aden by it. 
On the E. side it is called the little, and on 
the W. the great, strait. 

Babelthuap, chief is. in the Palau 
group, W. Carolines, in the Pacific Ocean, 
being about 30 m. in length. It has a 
fertile soil, and is subject to volcanic 
eruptions. It was adminietcred by the 
Japanese under mundato before the 
Second World War. I’ot). (of the group) 
6300. 

Babonberg, name of a princely Ger. 
family wTiich came from Fr.'inconkv, near 
Bamberg, and fl. from c. 980 to 1246. 
The most famous member of the family 
was Leopold I, surnamed the Illustrious, 
who became margra^ o of Austria in the 
10th cent. See Vienna. 

Baber, Edward Colborne (1843-90), 
author and trav(dler, b. Dulwich. Educ. 
at Christ’s Hospital, he graduated from 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, in 1867. 
Ho went out to Peking as a student inter¬ 
preter, and became a tirst-class assistant in 
1872. Ill 1879 he became Chinese secre¬ 
tary of the legation at Peking. He made 
3 journeys into the interior of Cliina, in 
1876, 1877, and 1878, which he described 
in Travels and Kescarrhes in Ik’csfer?? 
Chinay 1886, Chinese. Tea Trade with 
Thibety 1886, which appeared in tlie Royal 
Geographical Society’s Supplementary 
Papers, was awarded the medal of the 
society. He was c.ousul-general in Korea 
(188,5-6) and political resident at Bliamo 
on tho Upper Irawadi from 1886 till his 
death. See the Proceedings of Boyal 
Ocographical Society, 1883, 1886, and 1890, 

Babor (Fehir-ed-din Mohammed) (1483- 
1530), first great mogul of India. He 
was a descendant of Timur. At 12 he 
succeeded Omar Sheikh Mirza to the rule 
of the dominions lying between Samar¬ 
kand and the Indus. Strife ensued owing 
to the usurpation of an uncle and tho 
revolt of some of the nobles. With sur¬ 
prising courage and determination, how¬ 
ever, tho young ruler seized and held the 
pro vs. of Kashgar, Kunduz, Kandahar, 
and Kabul. Delhi and Agra speodilv 
fell before the Impetuosity of his attack. 
But his reign as mogul was short, for 
ho a. after having reigned 5 years. Not 
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only were his talents remarkable in civi] 
and military gov,, but he possessed also 
a passion and genius for science and art, 
and to his many achievements of adminis* 
tration in the improvement of roads, the 
measuring of land, the levying of taxation, 
and postal organisation is to be added a 
hist, of his life and conquests written in 
the Tatar language. The eldest of his 4 
sons succeeded him to the throne nt Delhi. 

Baber, or Babber, Islands, Indonesia, 
see SuNDA Islands, Lesser. 

Babeuf, Francois Nobl (1760-97), Fr. 
revolutionary, b. St Quentin. He became 
a clerk, and on the outbreak of the Fr. 
Kevolution he supported the extremists 
led by Marat (q.v.). In 1793 he adopted 
the title of Gracchus B. as editor of a paper 
called y^e Tribun du peuple, imcompro- 
misingly communistic in principle. He 
was guillotined for an attempt to over¬ 
throw the Directory and establish Com¬ 
munism. 

Babilu, see Babylonia. 

Babington, Anthony (1561-86), rebel, 
son of Henry B. and Mary, daughter of 
Lord Darcy. Ho was a fanatical Catholic, 
and acted as a page to Mary Queen of 
Scots when she was a prisoner at Shefldeld. 
He soon became strongly attached to her 
and her cause. In 1586 B. was one of the 
chief promoters of a plot which had for its 
object the assassination of Elizabeth I, the 
liberation of Maryi and the reorganisation 
of the constitution in Catliolic interests. 
Walsingham’s spies unravelled the plot, 
and B. was arrested, tried, and condemned 
to death, vainly trying to save himself 
with offers of fmother information. The 
discovery of this plot was the immediate 
cause of Mary’s own subsequent execution. 

Babington, Churohill (1821-89), classical 
scholar, scientist, and archaeologist, b. 
Rooclifle, Leics. He held the Disney 
professorship of archaeology at Cam¬ 
bridge, 1865-80, and lectured chiefly 
on Gk and Rom. pottery and numismatics. 
He was, moreover, an autliority on 
botany, ornithology, and conchology. 
He catalogued the classical MSS. in the 
univ. library and the Gk and Eng. coins 
in the Fitzwdlliam Museum. Ilis fame 
as a classical scholar is based on his ed. of 
Hypercides’ speeches {Against Demos¬ 
thenes, 1850; On JSehalf of Lycopliron and 
Euxenippus. 1853; and Funeral Oration, 
1858) from the papyri discovered at 
Thebes in 1847. 

Babington, Francis id. 1569), Eng. 
divine. When Elizabeth I came to the 
throne in 1558 the Catholic master of 
Balliol College, Oxford, was removed 
and B. appointed in his place. In 1560 
ho became rector of Lincoln College. 
Leicester chose him to preach Amy 
Robsart’s funeral sermon at St Mary’s 
in 1560, but later ho appeal's to have lost 
his patron’s favour. He was suspected 
of being a secret papist, was obliged to 
resign from the rectorship of Lincoln 
College, 1563, and in 1565 fled to the 
Continent, where he d. 

Babington, Gervase (1550-1610), suc¬ 
cessively Bishop of Llandafl, Exeter, and 
Worcester; fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge; incorporated M.A. of Oxford 


Univ., 1578. He became tutor to the 
Pembroke family, through whom he 
obtained many Church preferments. B. 
wrote many short treatises which ore 
valued by collectors of Elizabethan 
quartos. They include his Very Fruitful 
Exposition of the Commandments by way 
of Questions and Answers, 1590 and 1600, 
and Comfortable Notes upon the Bookes 
of Exodus and Leviticus, 1604. A folio 
od. of his works was ed. by Miles Smith, 
1615. 

Babinski’s Sign, medical sign indicating 
orgjinic disease of the motor nerve fibres 
of the spinalc ord. Normally when the 
sole of the foot is tickled the loos turn 
downward {flexor response). If there is 
organic disease of the lateral columns of 
tiie spinal cord (the pyramidal tracts) the 
big toe turns upwards when the sole of the 
foot is tickled by stroking {extensor 
response). This sign is useful in distin¬ 
guishing between hysteria and true organic 
disease. Babinski was a Fr. physician 
(1857-1932). 

Babirusa, Babiroussa, or Babyroussa. 

interesting animal of the pig genus, and 
found only in the E. Indies, in Celebes 
and Burn. The B. is much more agile 
than the ordinary pig, having a less 
cumbrous body and longer and thinner 
legs. The peculiarity of this species lies 
in the fact that the upper canine teeth 
of the male are persistent, like those of 
rodents, and pierce through the skin of 
the snout and curve back over the fore¬ 
head. The teeth have been been known 
to penetrate the skull. The teeth thus 
correspond to the tusks and horns charac¬ 
teristic of the male sex of so many animals. 

Babirush, see Babylonia. 

Babol, diet, and tn in tlie prov. of 
Mazandaran, in Persia, formerly called 
Barforiish. It had considerable trade 
with Tsarist Russia. Pop. of tn, 39,000. 



Baboon, or Dog-facod Monkey {Paplo), 
genua of the primate family (Dercopithe- 
cidae, which includes the mangabeys, 
macaques, mandrills, and guornons. Africa 
was their original home, though they have 
spread into the nearer portions of Asia, 
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The most characteristic features of the 
animal are prominent snout, large canine 
teeth, cheek pouches, strange ugly 
cushions on which it sits, and shortness of 
tail. It was sacred in Egypt, and figures 
frequently upon Egyptian tablet inscrip¬ 
tions and statues. They usually live in 
herds and form dangerous opponents, 
and will attack antelopes as large as 
sheep. More than the other monkeys, 
their food consists of animals such as 
scorpions, centipedes, and beetles. But 
they also eat roots, fruits, and other 
vegetables. They arc intelligent animals 
and possess well-developed brains, besides 
extraordinary ferocity of temper. 

Babrius (2nd cent. ax>), Gk writer of 
verse fables on the model of Aesop. He 
was probably a hellenised Homan. Of 
the original 10 books, only portions have 
survived. These were ed. with commen¬ 
tary by W. G. Rutherford, 1883. 

Babu, or Baboo, originally an Indian 
term of address applied to a proper name 
and corresponding to the Kng. ‘Mr.’ 
Under Brit, rnlc the word was often used 
as a rough trans. of tlie English ‘clerk,’ 
and lost in respect. 

Babul Tree, Acacia arabica, also known 
as the gum-arabic tree, is a native of the 
E. Indies, Arabia, and Abyssinia. It is c 
tall tree and yields largo quantities of 
gum-arabic, which is produced by wound¬ 
ing the bark and allowing the fluid to run 
out. 

Babushkin (until 1938 Losinoostrovs- 
kaya), tn in Moscow Oblast of central 
Hnssia, 7 m. N. of Moscow, atnl a resi¬ 
dential and industrial suburb of tlie cap. 
Pop (1956) 103,000 (1939, 70,000), tbc 
majority working in Moscow. 

Babuyanes, Malay word meaning pig 
is. They are a group of is. to the N. of 
Luzon, one of the Philippine Is. The 
most prominent isles are Babuyan, CaJa- 
yan and Camignin. They are of a 
mountainous character. 

Baby, see Child. 

Baby Carriage. From illustrations 
there is evidence that wheeled carriageR 
for a child are of great antiquity, known 
sev. cents, bc. The first reference to 
B. C.e in Britain is in the 18th cent., but 
it was not until the first half of the 19th 
cent, that their use began to bo wide¬ 
spread. These first models were made of 
wood with solid iron spoke cart-type 
wheels and the first had 3 whoclfi only. 
In the second half of the 19th cent, more 
than a dozen Brit, manufacturers came 
into existence and about half have direct 
descendants to-day. Tlie biggest funda¬ 
mental change in the manuf. of B. C.s 
during the last hundred years has been tlie 
use of sheet steel or aluminium for the 
body instead of plywood, though this is 
not universal. Substantiallj^ a B. C. 
remains ns it lias been—an upholstered 
body witli hood and apron, chassis, 
handle, and wheels. A major pre-war 
development was the introduction c;f 
shallow, detachable, and reversible bodies 
with hinged drop end and small wheels, 
and to-day these form 80 per cent of the 
non-folding types manuf. 

Britain has always led the world in 


B. C. fashion, and has always been the 
largest exporter. The perambulator 
industry, employing fewer than 5000 
workers, is one of the smallest In Britain, 
and exports approximately one-tenth 
of its production. Despite the millions 
of babies born annually, only a very 
small proportion of mothers in civilised 
countries use B. C.s, and these are 
restricted in the main to the white pop. 
Early in the 20th cent, the metal folding 
baby car was invented in America and is 
to-day more universally used the world 
over than any other type. Outside 
Britain, the metal folding typo of peram¬ 
bulator overwhelmingly predominates; 
this fashion is allied to the increase in 
motor car production, as this type of B, C. 
can often bc accommodated in the boot 
of the car. 
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A MODERX BABY OARRIAOE 


Babylon; 1. And city and cap. of Baby- 
kmia, on the Euphrates, c. 60 in. S. of 
Bagdad. First mentioned in a cuneiform 
tablet c. 2700 bc, it became the cap., after 
the decline of neighbouring Agade {see 
Akkad), c. 2200 bc. B. is the Gk form of 
Semitic Babilu, Heb. Babel, written 
KA.DiNam.iiA in Sumerian, all meaning 
‘The gate of god.’ The ruins cover a 
wide area which was first explored by 
Rich and later partially excavated by 
Layard, Rawlinson, and Rassain. The 
careful work by the Germans under 
Koldewey in 1899-1917 laid the founda¬ 
tion for much later archaeological scientific 
exploration in the Near E. Lie uncovered 
the citadel (modern Mujellibe) with its 
massive Ishtar gateway decorated with 
coloured enamelled reliefs of lions (the 
symbol of Marduk (Bel), the prin. god 
worshipped at B.), liorses, and composite 
creatures {inushmiishu). The sacred Pro¬ 
cession Way leading to the temple of Mar¬ 
duk, called Esagila, and many adjacent 
palaces and other buildings were found. 
The city was divided by the Euphrates, 
which was spanned by bridges, and pro¬ 
tected by massive walls, each, according 
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to an eye-witnesB (the Gk historian Hero¬ 
dotus), 120 stadia long and capable of 
bearing: a double track for chariots on 
their summit. Many inscriptions and 
objects remain of the Chaldaean period 
when Nebuchadnezzar II extensively 
rebuilt the city and its walls (c. 600 BC). 
The Hanging Gardens of B. (q.v.), des¬ 
cribed by iJiodorus and other Gk writers 
as built by Nebuchadnezzar for his wife 
Nitocrifi, may be tho ziggurat (q.v.) in 
the mound of Am ran which was denuded 
during tho last cent, by natives seeking 
bricks to build tho adjacent modern city 
of Hillah. Little has been found of the 


to the S., the desert beyond the Euphrates 
to the W., and the R. Hiyala and tho 
Hamrin Hills to the N. Throughout its 
early hist. B. was subdivided into Akkad 
(q.v.) in the N. and Sumer (q.v.) in the S. 
These, and mat kaldu (Chaidaea) (q.v.), 
the S. marshes, gave their names to B. as a 
whole at differing phases of its hist. 

The earliest civllisotion is to be foimd in 
B., which was occupied in tho 5th millen¬ 
nium by both Semites and non-Semites 
(Sumerians?). Prehistoric sites. Including 
A1 Ubaid, near Ur, and .Temdet Nasr, near 
Kish, are closely followed by the flourish¬ 
ing cities of Ur ‘of the Chaldees,’ Erech 
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Old Babylonian B. of the time of Ham¬ 
murabi (q.v.), wlien it flourished as an 
important metropolis. B. was cap. of the 
prov. of Babylonia under the Persians and 
Seleucids. The city walls were demolished 
following a revolt under Darius 1. Alex¬ 
ander the Great spared the city after its 
capture, but althougli it continued as a 
religious centre dfjdicatod to Bel until 
AD c. 50, its place as cap. was taken by tho 
new city of Seleucia on the Tigris. See 
R. Koldewoy, The Kxcamiions ai Bahi/lon, 
1914, and Seton Lloyd, Foundaiioiis in tJic 
Ihist, 1955. 

2. On the Nile S. of Cairo; perhaps 
originally a Babylonian suburb of Mem¬ 
phis after the Persian occupation, 525 bc. 
B. was a Rom. fortress and military 
station. 

Babylonia (Babylonian Babilu, Persian 
Babirush), anct state in the fertile flat 
p^lain watered by the lower Tigris and 
Euphrates, i.e. S. Mesoiiotamia, now S. 
Iraq. B. was bounded by the hills of 
Elam (Persia) to the E., the Persian Gulf 


Eridu. Lagash. Umma, and Nippur, which 
were coDtiimously inhabited from early to 
late Babylonian times. In tho earliest 
historic periods these city-states fought 
for supremacy, which was, however, 
generally local until the rise of Sargon I 
and Narain-Hin, c. 2300 BC {see Akkad), 
and Gudea of Lagash, c. 2300 Bu, who con¬ 
quered places in Syria and S. Anatolia. 
Tlio period of the 3rd dynasty of Ur 
founded by Ur-Nammu (c. 2100-1900 Bc) 
wjis a ‘golden ago’ for Sumerian art and 
literature written in tho cuneiform script 
(q.v.). After a few years when Lagash 
was supremo a strong Amorite dynasty 
under Samsu-iluna brought political 
power into Semitic hands again. This 
Ist dyruisty of Babylon is best kno^vn 
from tho reforms of Hammurabi (q.v.). 
King of Babylon, 1792-1750 or 1728- 
1686 BC, according to tho main cun*ent 
views (Smith and Albright). He united 
the Semitic and Sumerian olememts in the 
pop. by promulgating a revision of the 
existing Code of Laws, by turning much of 
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the power of the landowning temples over 
to civil administrators, and by grants of 
land on the borders of B. to army veterans. 
Under Hammnrabi the cap. was trans¬ 
ferred to the city of Babylon (q.v.l, which 
was rebuilt and from which he controlled 
as far E. ns Eahnunna. Hammurabi 
raided as far N. as Mari (q.v.) and was in 
diplomatic toxich with Shnmshi-Adad I 


Babylonia 

was suppressed by Tiglath-pileser (q.v.) 
Ill (745-727 BO), who took over direct rule 
of B. under his native name of Pul(u). A 
local sheikh, Marduk-apal-Iddina II 
(Merodach-Baladan, q.v.), seized the 
throne in 721 but was ousted by Sargon 
(q.v.) II of Assyria except for a brief 
period (705-703) during the confusion fol¬ 
lowing Sargon’s death while Assyria was 



of Assyria and the powerful kingdom of 
Yamhad (Aleppo). The proposed identi¬ 
fication of Hammurabi with Amraphel of 
Gen. xiv and of Shinar with B. is most 
uncertain. Like all the rulers of anct B. 
Hammurabi ensured the maintenance of 
the complex canal and irrigation systems 
on which the prosperity of B. depended. 
From 1000 to 1100 Bo B. was under Indo- 
Aryan Kassito domination. At this time 
Dur-Kurigalzu (Aqar Quf), W. of Bagdad, 
was an important city, but comparatively 
little is known of B. until it was once more 
under the Assyrians. With Nabunasir 
(747-734 BC) began a new era of resistance 
to Assyria. A revolt led by Ukin-zer 


engaged in the W. 8ennacl)crib, however, 
by a skilfully mounted amphibious opera¬ 
tion chased Merodach-Baladaii across the 
Persian Gulf and then in 690 sacked 
Babylon. Jlis son Esarhaddon, as crown 
prince, acted as Governor of B., but after 
his succession to the throne of Assyria 
(6f)9) he nominated his elder son Shamash- 
shum-ukin to succeed hun as King of B., 
while Ashm’banipal ruled Assyria. This 
arrangement lasted until 048 wlien B. 
rebelled against Assyria, and in the sub¬ 
sequent revenge 8hamash-shimi-ukin 
perished in the flames of the stricken city 
of Babylon. An Assyrian nominee, Kan- 
dalanu, was appointed king, but after his 
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death in 627 there m'ob an interregnum of a I of clay tablets inscribed in the cuneiform 


year until Nabopolaasar (q.v.), founder of 
the Chaldaean Dynasty and leader of 
renewed opposition to Assyria, was chosen 
king. Although the Assyrian garrison at 
Nippur was not eliminated until 620 the 
tiold of Assyria on B. gradually weakened. 
Nineveh fell in 612 to the combined forces 
of the Medes, Babylonians, and Scythians, 
and with the capture of the last Assyrian 
stronghold of Harran in 609 B. inherited 
the former ters. of Assyria. However, the 
Egyptians strongly contested the Middle 
Euphrates area until Nebuchadnezzar 
defeated Necho II at Carohemish in 605 bo. 
B. thereafter controlled Syria and Pales¬ 
tine by a series of campaigns including a 
major battle with Egypt in 601. Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar II (605-581) captured .Teru- 
aalem on 16 Mar. 597 uc and took Jehoia- 
chlm of Judah prisoner to Babylon, In 
subsequent campaigns Nebuchadnezzar 
attacked Elam, the Arabs, and Egypt, and 
supprc^ssed an internal rebellion. With 
his wife, Nitocris, he extensively rebuilt 
Babylon, its defences, and neighbouring 
cities, and the city enjoyed one of Its 
most flourisliing periods. Evil-Merodach 
(q.v.) (Amel-Marduk) reigned 561-559 bc 
and eased tlie lot of the many foreign 
prisoners held in B., including Jewish 
exiles. He wtis murdered by his brother- 
in-law Nerighssar (Nergal-shar-usur), a 
former army commander, who cam¬ 
paigned as far afield as Cilicia, where he 
sought to restrain the Lydian pressure 
against the prove, of B. under the influence 
of the Modes. Nabonldus (Nabu-na’id) 
continued the same policy in trying to 
maintain the indepondcnco of H., but fell 
out with religious leaders over his pro¬ 
jected religious reforms O/nd the rebuilding 
of the temple of the moon-god Sin at 
Harran. He made his son Belshazzar 
(q.v.) co-regent and withdrew to Teima 
(8. Arabia), where he ruled a small king¬ 
dom until warned by a dream to return to 
K. after an exile lasting 10 years. 

About 550 BC Cyrus captured Ecbatana 
and consolidated his hold over the Medes, 
whose king Astyages he had defeated. In 
538, aided by a popular revolt and by 
Gobryas of Gntinm, Cyrus captured 
Babylon and estab. Persian (Achaemenid) 
rule there. His son Ciimbyses (529- 
521 nc) continued his liberal policies but a 
serious revolt followed on the accession of 
Darius I. A number of such revolts 
marked the Persian rule, some usurpers, 
e.g. Bardiya and Nebuchadnezzar III, 
<wen ruling for a short period until Alex¬ 
ander the Grout took over B. in 332 bc. 
Following his death the Seleucids, Par- 
thiane, and Sassanids ruled B. B. itself 
was never under Rom. occupation despite 
wars with the Parthians. In 650 B. 
became a seat of the Caliphs, successors of 
Mohammed, with Bagdad (built in ad 
762-6) 08 cop. After the Abbasids in 1258 
and cents, of Persian rule B. came under 
the Turks, and Anally was occupied by the 
British 1914-21 (after which Mesopotamia 
became the independent Arab state of 
Iraq (q.v.) under Foisal I). 

Many details of the life and thought of 
anct B. are known from tens of thousands 


script. These are written in Sumerian 
and Babylonian, with a few In Aramaic 
and Greek. Later, leather and papyrus 
displaced the more cumbrous clay tablet 
although a few astronomical texts con¬ 
tinued to be written in cuneiform until 
AD c. 50. The texts cover all t^es of 
literature, epics (Creation and the Flood), 
myths, proverbs, scientific literature of all 
kinds, especially mathematics, medicine, 
astronomy, and geology, but with many 
religious wi'itings: hymns, prayers, incan¬ 
tations, astrology, and omens {see As¬ 
syria). The oulturo of B. was largely 
inherited from the Sumerians (see Sumer) 
and was in turn passed on to the Assyrians 
and the Greeks (see Berossus). A unique 
historical source is provided by the Baby¬ 
lonian Chronicle which lists the prln. 
events of each year. Their religion was 
polytheistic and each city had its prin. 
deity and attendant gods, e.g. Sin at Ur, 
Anu at Erech, Ea at Eridu, and Bel 
(later Marduk) at Babylon itself. 

Excavations have been carried on 
almost continuously in B. since interest 
was aroused by early travellers like Rich 
(1840), who was followed up by excavators 
among whom the names of Layard, 
Rawlinson, Rassam, Loftus, and Woolley 
(British), De Cenonillao and Parrot 
(French), Koldewey and Andrao (Ger¬ 
man), are perhaps outstanding. For 
details of excavation, art, and archi¬ 
tecture see the articles on cities of B.; 
Babylon; Erech; Eridu; Kish; Ur. 
For the contingent civilisations in B. see 
also Assyria and Sumer. 

Bibliography, L. W. King, History of 
Sumer and Akkad, 1910, and History of 
Babylon, 1915; R. W. Rogers, History of 
Babylonia and Assyria, 1915; Sir E. A. W. 
Budge, The Rise and Progress of Assyria- 
logy, 1925; H. R. Hall, Ancient History of 
the Near East, 1952; S. N. Kramer, From 
the Tablets of Sumer, 1954; Seton Lloyd, 
Foundations in the Dust, 1955; D. .1. 
Wiseman, Chronicles of Chaldaean Kings, 
1956; E. Chiera, They Wrote on Clay, 
1956. 

Babylonish Captivity, name given to 
tlio exile of Jews deported from Judaea 
to Babylon, aft-er the capture of Jeru¬ 
salem by Nebuchadnezzar. The exile 
lasted 70 years, till the Jews were allowed 
to return to their own land by Cyrus, 
who had conquered Babylon; though the 
N. tribes also had been deported to 
Mesopotamia over a cent, earlier, those 
who returned were exclusively of the 
tribes of Judah, Benjamin, and Levi. 

Babyroussa, see Babirusa. 

Baca, Valley of (Heb., valley of balsam 
trees), mentioned In Ps. Ixxxiv. 6, is 
probably El-Bakei’a, between Jerusalem 
and Bethlehem. 

Baoaoay, tn of Luzon, Philippine Is., 
on Tabaoo Bay. It produces abacd, 
coco-nuts, and rice. Pop. 26,504. 

Baoarra, tn of Luzon in the Philippine 
Is., 4 m. NE. of Loag. It is situated in 
a fertile dlst. in the prov. of Ilocos Noi*te. 
Pop. 15,851. 

Bao&u, or Bakau, cap. of the dlst. of 
the same name in Moldavia, Rumania, on 
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the Bistrita, 50 m. WSW. of Jassy, and 
188 m. N. of Bucharest by rail. It lias 
a gymnasium, i)aper works, and some 
trade In agric. products. There is much 
petrol in the vicinity. Pop. (1930) 
31,000, (ft whom half wore Jews before 
the Second World War. 

Baooa, technical name for tho fruit 
commonly called by the name of berry. 
It is used to designate those traits which 
have a tliin skin, arc pulpy internally, 
and have sov. seeds lying lo()so in the 
pulpy mass, e.g., the gooseberryi currant, 
and vine. 

Baccarat, vulgarly called ‘hac,’ a card 
game of chance, said to have been intro¬ 
duced into France during tho reign of 
Charles VI11, since when it has had widc- 
8pi’ea<i poplllarit 5 ^ There are 2 tyjics 
of tho game —baccarat d banqve (or 
baccarat a deux tableaux) and ha<'carai 
chemin de fer (q.v.). The riLlcs of the 
game are intricate. In tins country B. 
played for stakes Is illegal, being a card 
game not involving skill, but on tho 
Continent it is one of tho most vicious 
and perfdstent gambling games. 

Baccarat, Fr. tn in the dept of Mourtho- 
et-Moselle, on tho Meurthe. it lias 
famous crystal glass-works. l*op. ,5000. 

Baccha, genus of dipterous insi'cts of 
the family of .Syrphidae. It is remark¬ 
able in that the species have the 2 basal 
joints of tbo abdomen very long and 
slender, but tho remaining joints de- 
ressed and suddenly increased in 
roadth. It is generally of a black or 
bronze colour, witli yellow spots or 
markings, and is found in Britain. 

Bacchae, Baccliantes and Macuadt's, 
women who took part in tho wild orgies 
of the Bacchanalia, a festival of Boc^chus. 
See DioNvsUf}. 

Bacchanalia, orgies in honour of 
Bacchus (q.v.). Men and women, intoxi¬ 
cated with wine, elotliod in deerskins and 
Asiatic robes, with thyrsi (sta\'e8 wTapi>cd 
with ivy and vino leaves) in their hamls, 
ran about beating drums and cymbals, 
and crying to Bacclins. B. were first 
introduced at Koine in 187 no (Livy, 
xxxix. 8-10). Being celebrated every 
third year, they were called Trietcrica. 
See also Baochae. 

Bacchante, see Bacciiae. 

Baoohelli, Ricardo, It. novelist and 
lil-erary critic, h. at Bologna in 189(J. 
Hifl best works ai‘o Ids 2 historicol nov<ds, 
remarkable for their wealth of distail. 
their humour, and their finished siyle. 
They are Jl diavolo al Poniehuigo, 1927, 
dealing with a 19t]i-cent. socialist move¬ 
ment; and his ma.ssivo II mulino del Po 
(3 vola.), 1938-40, a novel of eidc dimen¬ 
sions, true to the Manzlonian tradition. 
Eng. trans. are The Devil at the Long 
Bridge (trans. O. Williams), 1929, and 
The Mill on the Po (trans. F. h'rcno,yc, 
2 vols.), 1952. 

Bacchiglione, riv. of Italy, mainly in 
Veneto (q.v.). It rises in the Alps (q.v.), 
and flow's SW. pfist Vicenza and Jiidna 
(qq.v.) to the Gulf of Venice (q.v.) near 
Chioggia. It is navigable to Vicenza. 
Length 90 in. 

Bacchius, Gk writer, sometimes in¬ 


correctly called Vaoceus. Ho was the 
author of An Introduction to the Art of 
Music^ in questions and answers, a w'ork 
contained in the collection of Meibomius. 
It is not certain when he lived. 

Bacchus, sec Dionysus. 

Baoohylides (fl. 467 BC), Gk BtIc poet 
and nephew of Simonides (q.v.), b. lulls 
in Ceos. From 478 until 4()7 he lived at 
tlio court of Hicro I of Syracuse, wdio is 
said to have preferred his work to that of 
Pindar (q.v.). q^ho extant poems of B. 
are characterised by lucidity and pictur¬ 
esque detail. They consist of 14 evinikm 
and 6 dithyrambs discovered on an 
Egyptian papyrus in 1890 and first cd. 
by J. G. Kenyon, 1897. There is also 
an ed. with cominoiitary and trans. by 
K. C. .lebb, 1906. See B. Snell, Bacchy- 
tides, 1919. 

Baccio d’Agnolo, see Agnolo, Bac- 

CIO I)’. 

Baccio della Porta, see Bajitolommko, 

1>I J^AGIIALO DEL FATTOIUNO, FIIA. 

Bacciocchi, Felice Pasquale (1762- 
1841), see Bonapautk, Marianne iSlise 
Bonayarte. 

Bacciocchi, Marianne Eiise, see Bona¬ 
parte, Mariavyie J^Jlise Bonaparte. 

Bach, Carl Philipp Emanuel (1714-88), 
the thiril son of .lohann Sebastian, born 
Weimar. In his youth, tJiough he 
studied under his father, he intended 
to adopt tlio legal profession. In 1738 
he graduated, but soon abandoned the 
idea of a legal calling and decided to 
devote his life to nuisie. Tho same year 
ho wont to Berlin, where he became 
private harpsichordist to the king. For 
lis favourite instrument ho composed 
very many sonatas and other works, while 
his Versuch iiber die u'uhre Art das Claoier 
zu spielen was recognised as an epoch- 
making book in the hist, of music. In 
1767 })0 went as musical director to 
Hamburg. At Hamburg lie composed 
cluirch and instrumental nutsic, ami his 
Sonafen fur Kenner und Liebhaber, wdiich 
is his greatest work. H(' d. at Hamburg. 
Ills works sulxcrod an undeserved eclipse 
for ninny years, but are now studied 
assiduously for their great historical 
interest, if rarely performed. 

Bach, Johann Christian (1735-82), 
youngest son of Johann Sebastian, b. 
Leipzig. After liis fat-lier’s death ho 
studied under his brotlier Carl l^hilipp 
Emanuel at Berlin. He beoainc a pupil 
of Padro Martini in Italy in 1751, and in 
1760 ho was appointed organist at Milan 
Cathedral, for which he composed some 
masses. In 1762 ho accepted an invita¬ 
tion to England. His siicoess was rapid, 
and his operas and concertos wore enthusi- 
asticjilly received. Ho soon became music 
master to the queen. Of his 13 operas 
Orionc, 1703, and La elemenza di Scipione, 
1778, were tho best, but ho also wrote a 
largo amount of church and instrumental 
music, Eng. and It. cantatas, Eng. songs, 
etc. Mozart as a child was his pupil 
during the 1704-5 visit to London. 

Bach, Johann Sebastian (1035-1750), 
one of the greatest musicians of the world. 
He was b. at Eisenach of a family of noted 
musical talent—the influence of sev. 
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mombors of which upon their relative was 
in some degree responsible for the groat 
result. Before B. was 10 his father, 
Ambrosius, d. The boy was brought ui) 
by his brother Christoph, an organist at 
Ohrdruf, who withheld from him a MS, of 
organ oompositions by groat masters, per¬ 
haps from jealousy, but possibly only for 
some misguided disciplinarian reason. 
However, B. obtained access to the book, 
and copied it by moonlight. But the 
copy was taken from him when it was dis¬ 
covered although the work had taken the 
boy 6 months to accomplish. His beauti¬ 
ful soprano voice gained him a place in the 
choir at St Michael’s School at Lilneburg, 
whore ho praci-ised as an accompanist on 
the harpsichord and, after his voice broke, 
jis a violinist. This was in 1700, and 3 
j^ears later he obtained a royal appoint¬ 
ment nt the court of Weimar, where he 
became acquainted with much It. music. 
'J’he saino year ho became organist at the 
new church of Arnstadt, and here he 
began to <;ompo 80 . His brother’s enlist¬ 
ment with the Swedish CJuard led to 
the composition in 1704 of the Capriccio 
on the /)cparhire of a UrotheVt wliich woo 
followed and also preceded by sev. of 
his church cantatas. At this time B. 
obtained i)emiiHHion to go to Liibeck in 
order to hear the great Dan. organist, 
Bnxtebudc, then 08 years old. In his 
onthuaiasrn ho over-stayed his leave, 
and this, Avith other rcasotis, led to a 
fiN^sh a])poliitmciit at Miibllunisen in 
1707. He stayed hero only a year, d\irlng 
which he married a cousin, Maria Barbara 
B. In 1708, ag(Ml 211, lie returned to 
Weimar ns court organist. Hero ho spent 
9 years, and composed the best of his 
cantatas, wliile a close study of It. masters 
gave him a thorough mastery of their 
style, the fonndatioiiH being thus formed 
for his later instrumental work. On 
one journey from Weimar in 1717 a 
<luarrol arose between the supporters of 
B. and those of the Kr. organist Marchnnd, 
and a contest was arranged at Dresden. 
On the day flxeil for the trial the Fr. 
rnnsiciauwas nowhere t o be found, genuine 
acknowledgment of B.’s superiority rather 
than jealousy or fear being tlio caiises of 
his flight. In 1718 B. left Weimar for the 
service of the Duke of Aiihalt-(V)thon, anil 
in 1720 his wife d. ; in the following year ho 
married Anna Magdalena Wilkons, Avho 
assisted him by copying liis mnsieal scores. 
It was then that B. begjin the com¬ 
position of his suites, and the first half 
of the Forlv-eight Preludes and Fuffues 
was also written at (k’ithon, though many 
years separated the first from tho oomple- 
mental portion. In 1722, after some 
difficiilty, B. avjih appointed to the vacant 
position of cantor of the St Thomas 
School at Leipzig. Here ho wrote all his 
finest choral work which includes the 2 
settings of the story of tho Passion and tho 
Mass in B minor. In 1733 ho presented 2 
movements from the latter composition to 
Frederick Aiigustue, and received the title 
of BofeomponUt. In 1747 be visited 
Frederick the Great nt Potsdam. Tho 
king, himself a musical amateur, received 
him with great regard. A few years later 


B.*8 ©yes became painfully troublesome, 
and total blindness resulted from an 
operation. Apoplexy caused his death, 
aggravated by the remedies used during 
the operation. In his many clavier ana 
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Injrpsicliord pieces B. introduced im- 
l>rovemcnts ii\ fingering, though modern 
fingering came only wdth Glomenti (1752- 
1832). B. tuned his keyboard instru¬ 
ments in accordance w'it.h ‘equal tempera¬ 
ment,’ exemplifying its possibilities in 
the ‘Forty-eight.’ As an organist he 
w'as sii])remo in his day tind his organ 
compositions include many l^reludes and 
Toccatas with Fugues, Fantasies and 
particularly tho 143 (Choral Preludes (q.v.) 
designed to introduce the hymn of the day 
in church. There are early biographies 
and critical works by II. Forkol, C. H. 
Bitter, P. Spitta (trans. 1899), and E. 
Heinrich. Later W'orks on B. are: A. 
Pirro, L'KsihHique de J. S. Bach, 1907; 
C. TI. H. Parry, Johann Sebastian Bach, 
1909 (rev. ed. 1934); H. Grace, The Organ 
JForhs of Bach, 1922; C. S. Terry, Bach: a 
Biography, 1927, BacEs Orchestra, 1932, 
and Music of Bach, 1933; Albert Schweit¬ 
zer, J. S, Bach (trans. by E. Newman), 
193.5): E. M. and S. Grew, Bach, 1947. 

Bach, Wilhelm Friedemann (1710-84), 
oldest son of .Johann Sebastian, b. Weimar, 
Avas by nature the most talented in the 
family, but his career was ruined by idle¬ 
ness and loose living. In 1746 he was 
appointed musical director of the Lieb- 
fraucnldrche at Halle, but lost this 
position owing to his dissolnto habits. 
Ho liA'cd a precarious life thenceforw'ard, 
and d. in extreme Avant at Berlin. Some 
of his symphonies, concertos, trios, organ, 
and clavier works are extremely fine. 

Baohan, see Batch!an. 
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Baoharaoh, Ger. tn in the Land of 
Rhineland-Palatinato (q.v.), on the Rhine 
q.v.), 23 m. W. by N. of Mainz (q.v.). 
t has a fortress and two medieval 
churches, and has a trade in wine. Pop. 
2GOO. 

Baohaumont, Louis Petit de (1690- 
1771), Fr. man of letters, and a promi¬ 
nent member of Mme Doublet’s salon for 
40 years. His minor pubs, are Kssai sur 
la Peinture, la ScvXpture, et VArchitecture, 
1751, and Mimoires sur le Louvre, 1750; 
but he is chiefly remembered in connec¬ 
tion with the Mdmoires secrets j)our servir d 
I'histoire de la rdpuhlique des Ictfres, pub. 
ill Paris, 1771, in 6 vols., and afterwards 
extended to 36 vols. by Pidansat de 
Mairobort and Moufflo d’Angerville. 

Bachelier, Jean Jaoques (1724-1806), 
Fr. painter, b. Paris. He was a director 
of the porcelain factory at Sevres and 
also of the Academy of Paintinfir, Sculp¬ 
ture, and Naval Architecture at IVIarseilles. 
In 1765 he founded an industrial school of 
art at Paris. He was received into the 
Fr. Academy as a flower painter in 1751 
and as a historical painter in 1763, and 
exhibited at tho Salon regulatly between 
1751 and 1767. His best-known works 
are ‘The Deatli of Abel’ and ‘Cimon in 
Prison.’ He is tho author of I/Ilistoire 
et le secret de la peinture d la cire, 1755. 

Baehalin, Auguste (1830-90), historical, 
genre, and landscape painter, b. Neuch&tel, 
and d. Borne. He studied in Paris under 
Gleyre and Couture, In 1859 ho accom- 
anied Garibaldi’s volunteers, after which 
e painted many military nnd historical 
scenes. 

Bachelor, word of uncertain cl 3 inology, 
probably derived, through tlie French, 
from Low Latin baccalarius, a word used 
in the 8th cent, of a servant, male or 
female^ who assisted on a farm; of, baca. 
Low Latin for vacca, a cow. (1) The 
word B. was early applied to a young 
knight or novice in arms who bad no 
following of his own but fought under the 
banner of another. (2) Tt has also been 
adopted in univ. life. See Bachelor of 
Arts, (3) In the popular sense of the 
word, it is used of an unmarried man, or 
candidate for matrimony. In Romo 
legislation placed unmarried men (raelibcs) 
UT'.dcr certain disabilitJes, tho chief of 
which were contained in tho Lex Julia et 
Papia Poppaea in ad 9. The obj(*ct of 
such legislation was to encourage citizens 
to bring up children for the State. 
Penalties on B.s were also intlictnd in 
Sparta and at Athens. In England, too, 
higher tax<;s have, from time to time, boon 
imposed upon B.s, but chiefly with a view 
to raising money for some additional 
State expenditure. In 1695 an Act was 
passed by which B.s and childless 
widowers had to pay a yearly tax of Is. 
up to £12 10s. according to rank. In 
1785 a higher tux was imposed for the 
servants of B.s. and in recent years 
deductions in income tax have been 
allowed to married persons with children. 
See Celibacy. 

Bachelor of Arts, for derivation, see 
Bachelor. The word was first adopted 
into univ. life in the 13th cent. Pope 


Gregory IX Introduced the word bacca¬ 
larius to indicate one who had undergone 
the first academical examination, but was 
not yet a ‘master’ or ‘ doctor.’ The w’ord 
was altered hy a pun to baccalaureus, as if 
it were connected with bacca lauri, laurel 
berry. See Degrees. 

Baoiccio, Giovanni Battista Gauli (1639- 
1709), It. painter, b. Genoa, where he 
received instruction In design and colour¬ 
ing. Later he was a pupil of Bernini at 
Rome, where he painted portraits of the 
7 popes and the cardinals of his time. 
His best known works are those in the 
angles of the dome at St Agnes in the 
Piazza Navona; the ‘Assumption of St 
Francis Xavier’ in tho vault of the church 
<lel Gesii; the picture of St Anne kneeling 
before the Virgin and Child; and the 
altar-piece of the ‘Death of St Saverio' 
in the churcli of Sant’ Andrea. 

Bacillus (dimill, of Lat. baculus, a rod), 
one of the forms into which bacteria are 
classifled {see Bacteria, classification). 

Bacillus Pestis, see Plague. 

Bacitracin, see Antibiotics. 

Back, see Spine. 

Back, Sir George (1796-1878), Brit. 
Arctic explorer, b. Stockport. In 1808 
he entered the Navy, but was made cap¬ 
tive by the French in Spain. Ho was 
associated with Franklin in 3 polar 
expeditions in N. America. In 1833 he 
commanded in the exjiedition organised 
in search of Sir John Ross. During tho 
expedition ho suffered great hardships, 
but discovered Artillery Lake and the 
Great Fish (now Back) R. On his return 
he w'as made captain. In 1836 and 1837 
he continued his Arctic expeditions. In 
recognition of his valuabJo discoveries 
tho Geographical Society' awarded both 
its medals to him. In 1839 he was 
knighted, and in 1857 ho was made 
admiral. During the years of his retire¬ 
ment ho suffered from ill-health. His 
works are a Narrative of an Expedition 
in H.M.S. ‘ Terror,* 1838, and a Narraiivc 
of the Arctic Land Expedition, 1836. 

Back Pressure, .src Power Stations; 
Tukbi.ves, Ste.\m. 

Baokbond, term used in Scots law for a 
document which shows that tho possossor 
of property liolds it only in security and 
is accountable to its real owner. 

Backboned Animals, see Vertebrates. 

Backer, Adrien (1636-86), Dutch 
painter, nephew of Jakob B. (q.v.). He 
w'as b. in Amsterdam, and in early youth 
studied in Italy. He executed chiefly' 
portraits and historical pieces. There is a 
fine picture of tlio ‘Judgment of Solomon ’ 
in the tn hall of his native city. 

Backer (or Bakker), Jakob de (1609- 
1651), Dutch painter, b. Harlingen: 
studied under Lambert Jakobz at Leeu- 
warden and afterwards under Rembrandt 
at Amsterdam. He is chiefly known for 
his portraits, which ho executed with 
remarkable facility and speed. Ho also 
painted historical subjects. There is an 
excellent head of Brouwer by this artist 
in the collection of tho former elector 
palatine, and a picture of the * Last 
Judgment’ is in tho cathedral church at 
Antwerp. 
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Backgammon, very old game in Eng- more any other man. When all his men 
land which until the 17th cent, was called are in his inner table, or ‘home/ the 


‘the tables." The obvious derivation ot 
the word is * back game/ as It la neoessarv 
in order to win to bring one’s ‘men’ back 
from the opponent’s tables into their own, 
and there is also a penalty attached to the 
pieces of going back to the starting point. 
A similar game, the ‘twelve-line game,* 
which consisted of a board, pieces, and 
the throwing of dice to control their 
moves, was in vogue among the Romans. 
The game is played in France, where it is 
called tric-trac, from its noise occasioned 
b 3 ’^ the throwing of the dice. The game 
is one more of chance than of skill on 
account of the large port played by the 
dice-throwing. The board or table con¬ 
sists of 2 parts or ‘tables.* At each end 
of the table are 6 points, alternately 
coloured white and black. Two poi’sons 
take part in the game, owning each 
16 pieces. The 2 8et43 of 15 are one 
black and the other white. At the 
commencement of the game the pieces 
are i)laced at particular places on the 
table. Two dice are used, and each 
person has his own dice box, though 
the dice themselves are used by both 
pai'tles. The throws are alternate. In 
the event of a ‘doublet,* i.e. the throwing 
that results in 2 similar numbers, the 
number signified by the dots may be 
doubled. Those numbers indicated acci¬ 
dentally by the dice when thrown bear 
a certain relation to the points of the 
table, and it is necessary to observe the 
position of the men on the points in order 
to understfmd the connection and the 
regulations that control movements. 
The persons sit at the tables so that the 
points of their opponents face them. 
Suppose one player be called Black and 
the other white. The question of 
‘starter’ is decided by a throw of the dice, 
the higher score being the determining 
factor. The men are moved from point 
to point. The direction of White’s mov¬ 
ing Is from Black’s right-hand table to 
Black’s left-lmnd table, then to White’s 
outer table, and thence to White’s inner 
ta.ble, completing the journey. Black’s 
path is, of course, vice versa. The 
number signified by the dice, when 
thrown, indicates the number of points 
the thrower is allowed to travel unless the 
point at the end of the number is blocked 
by having 2 or more of his adversary’s 
men upon it. The number indicated by 
the dice may be taken wholly with 1 man 
or shared between 2, so that each takes 
the number separately indicated. It is 
compulsory for a player to move the 
whole number signified if able. A ‘point’ 
is made by a player on placing 2 of his 
men on the same point. A ‘blot’ is 
that point occupied by 1 man; and it Is 
cancelled by the arrival of an opponent 
who thus compels the previous occupant 
to go back to the bar. The numbers of 
the points count from the ace-point as 1, 
2, 3, 4, 6, 6, and the man sent back to 
the bar Is only allowed out again when 
the throw of the dice corresponds to the 
number of an unblocked point. While 
he has a man to enter, a player may not 


gome Is continued by that player for 
the purpose of removing his men from the 
board by throwing a number that corre¬ 
sponds with the point he wishes to empty. 
He may make a move with any number 
instead of bearing a man away. When 
6 is empty, the same number being 
thrown is able to empty the other points, 
though, of course, singly. It is possible 
for a pla^’^er to be hit on a blot while 
bearing his men off the board. In this 
case he must enter on his opponent’s 
inner t^iiblo and must move the man into 
his own inner table before ho may con¬ 
tinue taking his men off. The winner is 
he that succeeds first in removing all his 
men from the table. The degrees of 
winning are as follows: 1. A ‘single’ win 
if his opponent has begun bearing. (This 
is called a ‘hit.’) 2. A ‘double’ game 

if the adversary has not borne a man. 
(This Is a ‘gammon.’) 3. A ‘triple’ win 
if the opponent has a man in the oppo¬ 
nent’s inner table. In the event of a 
series of games being played the beginner 
of the next is determined by the degree 
of victory. If a ‘hit’ is won the victor 
begins; if a ‘gammon’ a single die must 
be thrown. The winner of 2 games of 
3 wins the ‘mb.’ 

There is a Russian game called Russian 
B., which is in bulk similar to the Eng. 
game, as it varies in only a very few 
rules from the latter. 

Baokhaus, Wilhelm (1884- ), eminent 
Gor. pianist, b, Leipzig. Ho studied 
music at the conservatoire, Leipzig, under 
Alois Reckendorf until 1899, and Eugen 
d’Albert at Frankfort-on-Main. From 
1900 he made many concert tours 
throughout Europe and America, and 
won a reputation as one of the foremost 
pianists of the day. In 1905 ho won the 
Rubinstein prize in Paris, and in the same 
year was appointed prof, of the piano at 
the Royal College of Mu.sic in Mancliestcr. 

Baokhuysen, Ludolph (1631-1708), 
Dutch painter, b. Emden, Hanover. His 
masters wore Everdingon and Dubbels. 
He is famous as a painter of seascapes, 
which ore marked by their vivid realism. 
Ho worked for Peter the Groat, tl. at 
Amsterdam. 

Backnang, Ger. tn In the Land of 
Baden-Wtirttomborg (q.v.), 16 m. NE. 
of Stuttgart (q.v.), with a Renaissance 
castle, a 15th-oent. church, and fine old 
houses. It has an important tanning 
industry^ and manufs. of textiles, machi¬ 
nery, and eleotrica.1 goods. Pop. 21,000. 

Backs, The, lawns and gardens behind 
the prin. college buildings of Cambridge, 
England, through which runs the R. Cam. 

Backwardation, term used on the stock 
exchange for a sum of money paid bv a 
seller of stock to the buyer in order that 
he may delay its delivery until the follow¬ 
ing account. 

Backwell, Edward (?1683), London 
goldsmith and banker at Unicorn, Lom¬ 
bard Street, one of the founders of the 
system of bank-notes. He had financial 
dealings with Oliver Cromwell, Charles II, 
and the queen mother, most of the 
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nobility of the day, and with UiO E. 
India Oo. and sot. leading city firms. In 
1662 be was sent to Paris on the matter 
of the sale of Dunkirk, and was employed 
on many secret services between Charles 
II and Louis of France. He was alder¬ 
man for Bisliopsgate, 1657, and M.P. for 
Wendover, 1079 and 1680. 

Bac-ninh, cap. of the prov. of the same 
name in Tonkins (q.v.), 16 m. JSiK. of 
Hanoi (q.v.), B. has a lloiii. Catholic 
oathedral and an old citadel wJiich was 
captured by the Fr. Gon. Nei^rier in 
1884. The main industry of the tn is 
silk embroidery. 

Bacoiod, or Bacolot, former cap. of 
Negros, Piiilippine is., now of the prov. 
of W. Negros. It is noted for its fishing 
and sugar exports. Pop. 22,920. 

Bacoior, tn of the prov. of Parnpnnga 
in the is. of Lu/.on, Piiilippine Is., situated 
40 m. NW. of Manila, tfugar and rice 
are grown. Pop. 22,920. 

Bacon, smoked meat product prepared 
from the sides, back, and stomach of 
pig«. In the Brit, trade B. generally 
consists of the whole side or half the side 
of the pig, or the half with only the 
shoulder end taken away; in America, of 
the smaller end from the back or stomacb, 
Salt for preservation was used long before 
the preservation of food had reachetl its 
present stage of development. Pigs were 
out up, put in brine tubs, and then smoked 
in an open ebimuoy. The principle of B. 
curing is mucb the same to-day, but with 
the exception that it is now done in 
factories. Hams ai*o often cm*od separ¬ 
ately and sugar or molasses superadded 
to the salt. The hist, of B. production in 
Great Britain has been typified by cycles 
of over- and under-production. In an 
attempt to overcome this tbo Fatstock 
Marketing .Scheme was introduced. This 
fixes a guaranteed minimum price below 
wliich the I’oturiis to producers ore not 
allowed to fall but at the same time allows 
a competitive market so that the maxi¬ 
mum price paid is not fixed. 

Bacon, tu in SE. Luzon, Philippine Is., 
in a fertile dist. Pop. 22,859. 

Bacon, Anthony (1558-1601), Kng. 
diplomat, binther of Francis B., educ. 
at Trinity College, Cambridge. In 1576 
he was admitted with his brother a 
member of Gray’s Inn. In 1579 lie 
undertook a long continental tour, when 
ho mado the acquaintance of Moutaigue, 
the essayist, Danaeus, an eminent Pro¬ 
testant theologian, and many leaders of 
the Fr. court, in 1593 ho entered the 
service of the Earl of Essex, aud under¬ 
took t/) keep him posted in foreign infor¬ 
mation, aod as his private ‘imdcr- 
aecretary of state for foreign afiairs,’ 
was in constant communication with 
numerous foreign am has. Many of 
Bacon’s letters remain iu MS., much of 
which is preserved in Lambeth Palace 
library. 

Bacon, Delia Salter (1811-59), Amer. 
authoress, b. Talimadge, Ohio, sister of 
Leonard B. (q.v.). A schoolmistress and 
lecturer, she pub. sev. hooka, including 
Tales of the Puritans, 1831, and The Bride 
of Fort Edward, 1839. But she is remem¬ 


bered chiefly os being one of the first to 
call In question Shakespeare’s authorship 
of the playa called by Ids name. In 
1857 she pub. Philosophy of the Plays of 
Shakespeare Unfolded, in which she 
expounded her theory that the so-called 
Shakespeare plays were written by Francis 
B., Edmund Spenser, Walter Ralegh, 
and otiiers, in order to set forth a philo¬ 
sophy which they did not care to own 
publicly. For a time she received en- 
coui*ageinont from Emerson and Carlyle, 
and Hawthorne writes of her in Our Old 
Home os a ‘gifted woman.’ She was 
insane during the lust 2 years of her life. 

Bacon, Francis, Baron Verulam and 
Viscount St Albans, often inaccurately 
called Lord Bacon (1561-1628), states¬ 
man, essayist, philosopher, 5. York Rouse 
in the Strand, London. His father. Sir 
Nicholas B., was Lord Keeper of the Groat 
Seal; his motlicr, .tiun Cooke, was a well- 
educ. woman and a zoalf>us Calvinist. 
Little is known of B.’s early life. In his 
thirteenth year he went to Trinity 
CoUego, Cambridge, whore ho showed such 
intellectual precocity that the queen 
reforretl to him as ‘the young Lord 
Keeper.’ In 1576 ho was entered at 
Gray’s Inn and in the same year joined 
the embassy of Sir A my as I’aulot to 
France, where he remained till 1579, when 
the dealli of his father loft him with 
straitened means. In 1582 ho qualified 
as a barrister aud in 1584 took his seat in 
the House of Commons as member for 
Meioombe in Dorset; subsequently he sat 
for Taunton, 1586, Liverpool, 1589, 
Middlesex, 1593, and .Southampton, 1597. 
Failing to obtain help from Ids uncle, 
Lord Bm'ghloy, the groat ufinistor of the 
queen, he attached liimsulf to Burghiey’s 
rival, the Earl of Essex, aud in 1591 was 
Installed os Ids confidential adviser, iu 
1593 he fell into disfavour with the queen 
through opposing her wishes in the matter 
of a subsidy, aud was disai»pointed in his 
hope of becoming attorney-general, a iiost 
that was given to Edward Coke. Ho was 
still in straits for money, thougli Essex 
bad presented liim with an estate at 
Twickenham wliich ho sold for £180U. 
At lids point the downfaJl of Essex took 
place. Having formed a conspiracy he 
was an’csted for treason. B. by his 
specchc^s helped to bring about his con¬ 
viction and execution, after which he pub. 
A JJeclaraiion of the Practices and Treasons 
Attempted and Commuted by Liobert Karl 
of Essex, which was printed by authority. 
B. was taxed with ingratitude to his 
patron, but argued with some justice that 
his first loy^alty was to his sovereign, and 
pub. tills defence in a letter. 

On the succession of James VI and I in 
1603 B. was knighted and his fortunes 
took a turn for the hotter. He helped 
the king with Ids schemes for the union 
of England and Scotland and souglit to 
pacify the Church of England and recon¬ 
cile the claims of Crown aud Parliamont. 
In 1605 lie imb. Tite Advancement of 
Learniny, and in tiio following year 
married Alice Barnham, an alderman’s 
daughter. His period of greatest success 
now began. Following his principle that 
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the sovereign’s authority was supreme 
and that a statesman’s first duty was to 
carry out the royal will, he supported the 
king against the claims of parliament, 
though always advocating toleration. In 
1618 he was appointed Lord Chancellor, 
the highest office in the state, and created 
Baron Verulam, a title he changed in 1621 
for Viscount St Albans. Now, however, 
at the height of his greatness, he was to 
meet with disaster. In 1621 want of 
money forced the king to convoke parlia¬ 
ment, and the Commons at once proct^eded 
to discuss the granting of monopolies, 
under cover of which Buckingham and 
others of the king’s favouriU*8 had 
oppressed the people. Buckingham took 
fright, and proposed a plan by which 
certain people were to be sacrificed to 
the Housti to save others. The Commons, 
led by B.’s enemy, Coke, appointed a 
committee to inquire into the adminis¬ 
tration of the courts of justice, and B. 
was charged with having taken bribes in 
connection with Chancery suits. A list 
of 2.3 charges in all was drawn up, and B., 
seeing that his position was hopeless, 
gave up all idea of defence. He was 
accordingly found guilty of bribery and 
corruption, and the decision of the House 
of Lords was that he should pay a fine of 
£40,000, be imprisoned in the Tower dur¬ 
ing the king’s pleasure, and never bo 
permitted to hold office or sit in Parlia¬ 
ment again. 

The greater part of this penalty was 
never carried out. The fine was reniitted, 
and the imprisonment lasted only 4 days; 
but B.’s career as a statesman was finished. 
There has been much dlfTerenco of opinion 
about the degree of blame that attaches 
to him. Ho himself admitted frankly 
that he accepted presents from litigjints, 
but Insisted that thej’^ never influenced 
his judgment, and that on the contrary 
his decisions in the courts had always 
been scrupulously fair. Some years later 
he declared: ‘1 was the justest judge that 
was in England these fifty years; but it 
was the justest judgment that hath been 
pronounced these two hundred years.’ 
It sooms doubtful if he was guilty to any 
groat extent of perverting justice, and 
after his fall he was treated with great 
consideration. He received a pension of 
£1200 from the gov., and his magnificence 
and extravagance were as great as ever, 
though he had retired from public life. 
He lived at Gorhambury, and spent his 
time in study and writing. To tliis period 
belong his HiMory of Henry VII, his later 
hilosophlcal and scientific works, and 
is Apophthegms New and, Old, a some¬ 
what jejune collection of jokes and 
witticisms. He wets engaged on his Sylva 
Sylvarum, a work of natural hist., when 
he mot his death, fittingly enough as the 
result of a scientific experiment. Wishing 
to test the preservative properties of cold, 
he dismounted from his coach in Highgate 
on a wintry day, bought a fowl at a 
cottage, and stuffed it with snow. The 
exposure brought on a sudden chill, and 
he d. of bronchitis. He was still deeply 
in debt. 

B.’s work as writer and philosopher is 
E.E. I 


oven more important than his political 
career. By far the best^known of his 
pubs, are the Essays, of which 12 first 
appeared in 1597; they were revised and 
augmented in 1612, and again shortly 
before his death; in its final form the 
collection totalled 58. These essays, 
though a novel literary form, were not 
what are commonly termed essays in 
modern times, when the word is used to 
denote a pleasant rambling discourse by 
an author who is as it were thinking aloud. 
B.’s essays were made up of detached 
reflections and observations, many of 
them so shrewd and pithy that they have 
become almost equivalent to proverbs. 
Such are ‘ Men fear death as children fear 
to go in the dark ’; ‘ Revenge is a kind of 
wild justice’; ‘Reading maketh a full 
man, conference a ready man, and writing 
an exact man.’ B. himself, who regarded 
Latin os the language for work of per¬ 
manent worth, was careful to see that 
there was a vemion of them in that 
language, for, as he put it, ‘they come 
home to men’s business and bosoms.’ 
Another notable contribution to the 
country’s literary development was B.’s 
History of Henry VII, 1622, a biography 
which he wrote to win favour from King 
James. It marks an important advance 
on earner works of the kind written in 
English. Lives of grreat men before his 
time were cither mere chronicles of their 
deeds and the events in which they played 
a part or homiletic discourses on the moral 
lessons to be drawn from their success or 
failure. As one of the first to study the 
psychology of his subject and to attempt 
a serious analysis of motives and purposes, 
B. may claim to be a pioneer in the devel¬ 
opment of the art of blo^aphy. 

In the philosophic and scientific spheres 
also B.’s work was in advance of his time. 
He lived before the development of 
specialisation, in an age when it was still 
possible for one man to grasp and imder- 
stand aU that had been attained in the 
field of scientific investigation. At the 
age of 30 he wrote to Burghley: ‘I have 
08 vast contemplative ends as I have 
moderate civil ends, for I have taken all 
knowledge to bo my province.* At Cam¬ 
bridge he had found the Aristotelian 
system which was the basis of philosophic 
thought there to be productive only of 
argument leading to no definite results, 
and had come to the conclusion that a 
new approach must be made to the whole 
problem of systematising knowledge. A 
new instrument of thought, a novum 
organum, must, ho felt, bo provided if 
men were to escape from the blind alley 
in which they had put themselves. 
Hence arose his great plan for the renewal 
of knowledge, his vast Tnstauratio Scien- 
tiarum, which he sketched out in 1620 in 
the introduction to his Novum Organum. 
It was a grandiose scheme, and he did not 
Jive to complete more than parts of it. 
First, there was to be a survey of existing 
human learning; the initial sketch of this 
wtis the Advancement of Learning, 1605, 
later revised and expanded in the Lat. 
version, De Augmentis Scientiarum, 1623. 
Second, there was to be a description of 

Y 
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a new method of acquiring knowledge. 
The outline of this was the Novum 
Organum, 1620, which sets out its prin¬ 
ciples in an early passage, ‘Man, being 
the servant and interpreter of nature, can 
do and understand so much, and so much 
only, as he has observed in fact or in 
thought of the course of nature.* The 
scheme was to have been completed with 
a section assembling empirical data, 
another containing solutions to the prob¬ 
lems that these brought with them, and 
the final section was to embody a new 
philosophy. Most of these later sections 
were never written, but part was covered 
by the New Atlantis. Containing a des¬ 
cription of B.*s ideal form of common¬ 
wealth, this has been compared with 
More’s Utopia; it is at times remarkably 
up to date in describing the possible 
application of science to human problems, 
and even forecasts the telephone. 

The influence of B.*8 work was very 
great, and he is rightly regarded as the 
father of modem scientific research. 
Though properly speaking neither scien¬ 
tist nor philosopher, he was able through 
the profundity of his intellect to point 
the way of progress to both of these. By 
abandoning the deductive reasoning that 
was based on traditional arbitrary 
premises, and substituting the principle 
of inductive reasoning, he formulated a 
new system for the interpretation of 
nature. He showed that conclusions of 
real worth could only be reached by trial 
and experiment and by piecing together 
fragments of tested knowledge. Hence 
he was the prophet of a new era, opening 
the way to future progress. As Macaulay 
put it: ‘The art which Bacon taught was 
the art of inventing arts. The knowledge 
in which Bacon excelled all men was a 
knowledge of the mutual relations of all 
departments of knowledge.* With all his 
faults, he stands out as one of the greatest 
of this country’s thinkers, and it was not 
for nothing that Pope styled him ‘the 
wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind.* 
His nature was a bundle of contradictions, 
but of his mental pre-eminence there can 
be no question. 

His works were ed. by J. Spedding, 
H. L. Ellis, and D. D. Heath, In 14 vols., 
1857-74. See also lives by R. W. Church, 
1884, and E. A. Abbott, 1885, and studies 
of his ptillosophy by C. D. Broad, 1926, 
and F. H. Anderson, 1948. 

Bacon, Henry (1866-1924), Amer. 
architect, b. Watseka, Illinois, and studied 
architecture at Illinois Unlv. From 1891 
until his death in 1924 he practised 
independently. Among the notable build¬ 
ings he designed were the Union Square 
Savings Bank, New York; Public Lib¬ 
rary, Patterson, New Jersey; and the 
Whittemore Memorial Bridge, Nauga¬ 
tuck, Connecticut. He also designed the 
Civil war and World War monuments at 
Yale Unlv., and the Parnell monument 
in Dublin. The Lincoln Memorial, 
erected at Washington, completed in 
1920, was his most important work and 
was the result of a competition. 

Bacon, John (1740-99), sculptor. He 
trained as a modeller and painter on 


porcelain. In 1769 a bas-relief repre¬ 
senting the flight of Aeneas from Troy 
won for him the first gold medal ever 
awarded by the Royal Academy for 
sculpture. In 1770 he exhibited a figure 
of Mars, and in consequence received the 
gold medal of the Society of Arts and was 
elected an associate of the Royal Academy. 
His rivals accused him of ignorance of 
classic style, and to repudiate the charge 
he executed a head of Jupiter Tonans. 
The best known of his works are the 
monuments of Pitt in Westminster Abbey 
and the Guildhall, of Dr Johnson and 
Howard in St Paul’s Cathedral, and of 
Blaokstone in All Souls’, Oxford. 

Bacon, Leonard (1802-81), Amer. Con¬ 
gregational minister, editor, and author, 
called ‘the Congregational Pope of New 
England’: b. Detroit, Michigan. Gradu¬ 
ated at Yale Univ., 1820, and Andover 
Theological Seminary, 1823. In 1825 
became pastor of the First Church, New 
Haven, with which he was connected till 
his death. Ed. the Christian Spectator^ 
1826-38. He was prof, of didactic 
theologry at Yale Univ. 

Bacon, Nathaniel (1642-76), b. in Eng¬ 
land, but emigrated to Virginia, where he 
became a member of the governor’s 
council. Headed an expedition against 
the Indians, in defiance of Governor 
Berkeley’s policy. Was proclaimed a 
rebel, captured, tried, and acquitted. 
B. and his supporters demanded a reduc¬ 
tion of taxes and an extension of the 
suffrage. Being for a second time pro¬ 
claimed rebels, they marched on James¬ 
town, which they captured and destroyed, 
but B. d. before he could carry out any 
of his reforms. 

Bacon, Sir Nicholas (1509-79), states¬ 
man, father of Francis B. (q.v.). He 

g raduated at Corpus Christ! Oollem, 
iambridge, in 1527, after which ne 
entered Gray’s Inn and was called to ttio 
Bar, 1533. In 1537 ho became solloitor 
of the court of augmentations; in 1546 
attorney of the court of wards and liveries; 
in 1550 he became a bencher, and in 1552 
treasurer of Gray’s Inn. After the dis¬ 
solution of the monasteries in 1539, he 
received a large share of the forfeited 
estates from Henry VIII. During Mary’s 
reign he retained his ofiQce in the court 
of wards in spite of his unconcealed 
Protestantism. On the accession of 
Elizabeth in 1558 he became a Privy 
Councillor and keeper of the great seal. 
In 1559 he was knighted and was allowed 
to exercise full jurisdiction of lord 
chancellor. B. is buried in St Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

Bacon, Sir Reginald Hugh Spencer 

(1863-1947), admiral; educ. H.M.S. 
Britannia. In 1897 he was appointed 
commander of H.M.S. Theseus, He 
started the submarine service in the 
R.N., and was naval assistant to the First 
Sea Lord in 1905. Captain of H.M.S. 
Dreadnought during her first commission; 
director of naval ordnances and tor¬ 
pedoes, 1907-9. Retired 1909 and be¬ 
came managing director of the Coventry 
Ordnance Works. When the First World 
War broke out he commanded the Heavy 
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Howitzer Brigade, Hoyal Marine Artillery, 
with the B.B.F. (q.v.) in France. Ren¬ 
dered ^at serrioe in command of the 
Dover Patrol (q.v.) from 1916 to 1918. 
In 1918-19 he was controller of the 
munitions inventions dept at the Ad¬ 
miralty. Pub. Benin, the City of Blood 
(he was chief of Intelligence service in the 
Benin expedition of 1897), The Dover 
Patrol, 1919, The Jutland Scampi, 1925, 
A Naval Scrap Book, 1925, The Life of 
Lord Fisher of Kilverstone, 1929, The 
Concise Story of the Dover Patrol, 1932, 
The Life of John Rushworth, Earl Jellicoe, 
1936, and Modem Naval Strategy (with 
F. E. McMurtrie), 1940. 

Baoon, Robert (d. 1248), first Domini¬ 
can writer in England, the brother or. 
aiccording to some authorities, uncle of 
Roger B. He was educ. at Oxford and 
Paris, joined the order of the Dominicans, 
and (possibly) succeeded Edmund Rich 
as treasurer of Salisbury Cathedral In 
1233. Ho rebuked Henry III for his 
fondness for foreign advisers, notably 
l^eter des Roches. He wrote a life of 
Edinimd Rich, Liber in sentential Petri 
Lombardi, Sectiones Ordinariae, and other 
works. 

Baoon, Roger (c. 1214-92), piulosopher 
and scientist, b. near llchester, Somerset. 
He was educ. at Oxford, and also at Paris 
where he lectured for many years. It 
was during this period that he wrote the 
Quaestiones on Aristotle’s Physics and on 
the pseudo-Aristotelian De Vegetalibus, 
B. resigned his lectureship in 1247 and 
devoted himself to experimental science. 
Returnii^ to Oxford c. 1251, he met 
Robert (Jrosseteste (q.v.) who exerted a 
powerful influence on his Intellectual 
development. B. joined the Franciscans 
c. 1257, returning to Paris not long after¬ 
wards, and wrote his Computus Nalura- 
lium and probably De Spectacidis and 
De Mirabili Potestate Artis et Naturae. 
At the invitation of Pope Clement II he 
next undertook what may be described as 
an encyclopaedia of learning. Having 
produced the Communia Naturalium and 
Communia Mathemalica, B. saw that he 
had attempted too much. Ho therefore 
set to work on the Opus Majus, Opus 
Minus, and Opus Tertium. These were 
followed (c. 1268) by a treatise on 

alchemy; after which B. returned to 
Oxford. There he wrote his glosses on 
the Secreta Secretorum, the Compendium 
PhUosophiae, and a Gk and a Heb. 
grammar. His last work, Compendium 
Studii Theologiae, was completed in 1292. 
B. did much to foster experimental 
physics and chem., and he made valu¬ 
able contributions to the science of 
optics. He also encouraged the study of 
anct languages, and pressed for a revised 
ed. of the Bible. Although he mistrusted 
undue reliance on authority, he held that 
all knowledge was contained in Scripture. 
In many respects he was in advance of 
his age, but shared a number of popular 
beliefs such os the philosopher’s stone and 
the doctrine of signatures. B.’s works 
have been ed. os follows: Opus Majus, 
Opus Minus, Opus Tertium and Com- 
pendium Studii PhUosophiae, by J. S. 


Brewer in Rogeri Bacon Opera Quaedam 
hactenus inedUa, 1859; Opus Majus, by 
J. H. Bridges, 1900: Opera lactenus 
inedUa Rogeri Bacon, by R. Steele and 
others (16 vols.), 1905-47; Textes inMits 
et autres textes de Roger Bacon, 1948. 
See A. G. Little, Roger Bacon: Essays 
(with full bibliography), 1914; Roger 
Bacon, 1928; T. Crowley, Roger Bacon, 
1950. 

Bacon Beetle {Dermestes lardarius), de¬ 
structive species of beetle, which attacks 
bacon, dried foods, and stuffed collections. 
The insect is small and black, with the 
exception of the root end of the wing, 
whicn is golden-brown and dotted with 
3 dark spots. 

Baoon-Shakespeare Controversy, see 

Shakespeare, William. 

Baoonthorpe, Baoon, or Baoho, John 

id. 1346), schoolman and philosopher, 
called ‘Doctor Resolutus’; the grand¬ 
nephew of Roger B. (q.v.). He entered 
a Carmelite monastery near Walsingham, 
graduated at the univ. of Paris, and 
became the head of his Order in England 
(1329-33). In 1333 he went to Rome, 
and returned to England in 1346. He 
defended the teaching of Averroes (q.v.) 
against St Thomas Aquinas, and wrote 
commentaries on the Bible and numerous 
treatises, including Commentaria super 
Libros 1-1V Sententiarum, Paris, 1485. 
See De Scriptoribus scholasticis Saeculi 
XIV ex Ordine Carmelitarum, 1931, pp. 
167 ff. 

B4o8-Kiskun County, see Kecskemet. 

Bacteria are microscopic organisms 
which have no chlorophyll and conse¬ 
quently most of them are unable to 
synthesise their body substance (proto¬ 
plasm) from simple Inorganic materials. 
A few, however, such as the iron and 
sulphur and nitrifying B. mentioned 
below, are able to build up protoplasm 
from carbon dioxide and salts by the 
process of chemosynthesis, allied to 
photosynthesis of green plants but taking 
place in the absence of light. In many 
respects B. closely resemble the fungi, 
and so are sometimes grouped as Schlzo- 
mycetes, on account of their reproduction 
by fission (Gk schizein, to cleave; mukes, 
fungus). It is, however, preferable to 
regard B. as a distinctive group of very 
simple living organisms which have not 
yet evolved into either plants or animals, 
and which may resemble the primitive 
forms of life first produced on the earth. 
The names bacilli, microbes, micrococci, 
micro-organisms, and germs are also 
popularly applied to the group as a whole. 
Their multiplication is so rapid that they 
may produce more than 16,000,000 in a 
day, and they are so minute that about 
2500 of some of the laj'ger forms, placed 
end to end, would measure about one- 
tenth of an in. Others cannot be seen 
even under the highest magnification of 
the microscope, and their presence is 
detected, or rather deduced, only from 
their effect on other organisms in which 
they cause some of the most virulent 
diseases. Such ultra-microscopic forms 
are known as the filterable viruses, be¬ 
cause they pass through the pores of a 
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porcelain filter. If the pores be fine 
enough, the Tims may be separated from 
the miorosoopio B. (see Viruses). 

ClasaificcUion. The classification of B. 
Is unsatisfactory, because the main diag> 
nostic feature on which it was originally 
based was that of the shape of the cell. 
This method has been in use so long, 
and has consequently collected so much 
nomenclature founded on this feature, 
that there are obvious disadvantages to 
the medical profession in replacing it by 
a newer system of terminology. More¬ 
over, the ready recognition of external 
form is of groat importance in clinical 
work. Such a system of classification is, 
however, not really scientific, and the 
Society of Amer. Bacteriologists has 


of the groups, are described as a diplo- 
coccus, e.g. the Ootwcoccus and Pneu- 
mococcua, 

(d) Sarcinae divide in 3 planes, 2 
longitudinal and 1 meridional, at right 
angles to one another, and so form groups 
of 8. 

(2) Bacilli are rod-like B. which are 
really cylindrical. The main axis of the 
cylinder may bo relatively long or short, 
and the ends may be flat or convex, so 
that under the microscope the bacillus 
looks like a rod with square or rounded 
ends. It may have flagella at one or both 
ends, or all round the body, or flagella 
may be absent. 

(3) Spirilla are curved, rod-like forms. 
The curves may be undulatory or spiral; 
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A, cocci; B, diplococci; C, streptococci; D, staphylococci; E, monotrichous flagella; 
F, amphitrichous flagella; G, peritrichous flagella; H, bacilli; J, vibrios; K, spirilla; 
L, spirochaetes; M, anthrax spores; N, tetanus spores; O, division of a bacterium. 


suggested a system comparable to that of 
the higher plants. 

The classification at present still in use 
in Great Britain divides B. into higher and 
lower forms. The latter, or Eubacteriales, 
are far more numerous, and include motile 
and non-motile unicellular organisms, 
consisting of a mass of protoplasm within 
an investment. Spores may be formed 
within the cells, and such spores are 
called cndospores. Eubacteria are of 4 
main types, and are classified according 
to their shape as: 

(1) Cocci. These are spherical organisms 
reproducing by fission, but various mem¬ 
bers of the group divide In different ways, 
and so sub-dlvs., dependent on the mode 
of fission, have been formed. 

(a) In Streptococci (Gk atreptoa, twisted) 
divs. occur in only 1 plane, and the cells 
are held together in a row by their gelatin¬ 
ous investments. 

(b) In Staphylococci (Gk staphule, bunch 
of grapes) divs. may occur in any plane 
and so will result in the formation of an 
irregular mass of cells. 

(c) Micrococci in fission form groups of 
4 or multlnlos of 4 by div. in 2 planes at 
right angles. Two of these cells, re¬ 
maining in contact after the separation 


at each end of the motile forms are from 
1 to 20 flagella. 

(4) Spirochaetae are non-flagella te, 
motile, spiral, or undulatory cells, usually 
comparatively long and thin. Various 
types of movement are effected by the 
contraction of the cell, and in some forms 
one end tapers so considerably that it is 
comparable to a flagellum. 

The higher B. consist of branched or 
unbranched septate or aseptate filaments 
often Invested with a gelatinous sheath. 
The units of these filaments resemble 
separate B., but the filament must be 
regarded as a simple colonial aggregate, 
for the units are interdependent and have 
sometimes a very special function. The 
unit at one end often fixes the organism 
while that at the free end divides, re¬ 
leasing spores called conidia, which can 
reproduce the bacteriiun immediately if 
conditions be favourable. The 3 chief 
orders of this group are: 

(1) CfUamydo- or Tricho-bacteria. These 
are unbranched, filamentous forms, often 
with a narrow fixing base. They are 
mainly aquatic, and their envelope 
frequently contains iron oxide. Such 
forms are popularly described as ‘iron B.* 

(2) Stre 2 )tothrice 8 are branched aseptate 
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filaments which may produce special 
reproductive branches from which chains 
of rounded oonidia are formed, or the 
filament may reproduce by dividing 
transversely into a number of rods. 

(3) Thiobacteria or ‘sulphur B.* contain 
sulphur and sometimes bacterio-purpurin. 
A sheath is not always present, and the 
organisms may be free or attached. The 
free forms move by protoplasmic con¬ 
traction. 

The Ainer. classification divides the 
B. into the six orders: (1) Eubacteriales; 
(2) Spirochaetales; (3) Chlamydobacteri- 
ales; (4) Thiobacteriales; (5) Actinomy- 
cetales; and (6) Myxobocteriales (see 
Buchanan, General Systematic Bacterio¬ 
logy. In this classification B. producing 
diseases in human beings belong to orders 
1,2, and 5. 

Structure. Examined under the micro¬ 
scope, B. are seen as minute and trans¬ 
parent cells, usually colourless, and con¬ 
sisting of a mass of protoplasm surrounded 
by a definite wall which is different in 
character from the cellulose wall of higher 
I)lant8. Around this wall many B. have 
a gelatinous covering, which enables them 
to cohere and form a slimy mass such as 
may be found on the surface of stagnant 
water and round flower-stalks whicli have 
begun to rot. This cohesive maas is the 
zooglea (l.e. ‘animal glue*). Some B. 
are coloured, but since the majority arc 
not their structure can bo determined 
only with the aid of appropriate stains, 
usually aniline dyes. The presence of a 
differentiated nucleus has not been 
satisfactorily demonstrated, even in the 
larger forms, and from results so far 
obtained it seems unlikely that the cell 
contains an organised nucleus. The cells 
may contain food reserves of fat, carbo¬ 
hydrate such 08 glycogen, and of other 
materials. 

Growth and reproduction. Under fa¬ 
vourable conditions a bacterium grows 
very rapidly, and divides cither trans¬ 
versely or longitudinally or in both direc¬ 
tions. The new cells grow and divide 
almost immediately. When conditions 
become adverse, thick-walled resting 
spores, endospores. arc formed Inside the 
cell, and may rest and remain viable 
for months, or even years, awaiting the 
return of favourable conditions. Most B. 
are not killed unless they are subjected to 
extreme conditions. 

Food and feeding. On account of the 
inability of all except the chemosyn- 
thetic species to synthesise food from 
carbon dioxide, water, and mineral salts, 
B. have to live on food manuf. by green 
plants. In a few cases they do tills 
directly by living within or on parts of 
the plant. For example, some species 
live on seeds, and In feeding help to rot 
the testa and so help the seedling to grow 
out more easily. Most, however, do it 
indirectly by living in or on animals and 
on decaying plant or animal matter. In 
fact, the B. themselves effect the decay 
by the chemical decomposition due to 
enzyme (q.v.) action. These B. are 
either saprophytes (Gk saproa, decay) or 
parasites, but many of the parasites cause 


the death of their ‘host* or are expelled, 
and then go on living as saprophytes. 
To effect decomposition the B. secrete 
enzymes or ferments capable of decom¬ 
posing such substances as cellulose, lignin, 
protem, and other compounds, and on 
this account are very useful to man (aee 
below). On the other hand, some para¬ 
sitic B., by decomposing blood and 
tissues, may cause great harm and even 
death. Some parasites arc useful; those 
found in the intestine probably aid 
di^stiou. 

The elements of food substances re¬ 
quired by B. are practically the same 
08 those needed by all plants—carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen, phosphorus, sulphur, 
nitrogen associated with the metals cal¬ 
cium, potassium, and magnesium. Some 
species need iron, and sodium compounds 
are present in many. It is difficult to 
discover in exactly what form B. require 
these compounds, because any one species 
of bacterium is rarely found alone. 
Usually there are associations of eev. 
species, and each may modify the sub¬ 
stratum, while the others may be feeding 
on materials produced by the modifica¬ 
tion. Most B. prefer an alkaline medium; 
even a small amount of free acid will 
inhibit the growth of the cholera bacillus, 
and many B. are killed by the hydro¬ 
chloric acid in the gastric juice of the 
stomach. By the method of culture it is 
possible to discover the foods which some 
B. can use. 

Methods and uses of culturing bacteria. 
In any medium whore B. flourish freely 
there is a confusion of different forms, 
spherical, cylindrical, and spiral. Some 
species use up all the available nourish¬ 
ment and die or dwindle into spores. 
Other species enter and multiply, and are 
in their turn destroyed tlirough the ex¬ 
haustion of the food supply or by the 
poisons created in the medium by other 
species. The microbe pop. is thus 
always changing, and it is difficult to 
study their structure and actions unless 
each species can be separately collected. 
This may be done by sterilising a solution 
of agar-agar (obtained from a Jap, sea¬ 
weed) to which has been added a food 
solution of materials similar to those 
on which the B. grow naturally. The 
sterilisation is carried out at a temp, 
which will not decompose the medium, 
and if it has to be as low as 57° C., sterilisa¬ 
tion will take some daj's. If, however, 
it can bo performed under pressure due 
to superheated steam, from 20 to 30 min. 
will be long enough to kill any spores 
which have found their way into the 
medium. This is poured into sterilised 
flat dishes, Petri dishes, or into test-tubes 
sloped to expose a long slant surface of 
the agar. In the latter case the medium 
is usually sterilised in the tubes, which are 
plugged with cotton wool. If sufficient 
agar be used the medium sets like a jelly, 
and is most convenient, because pieces on 
which B. are growing can easily be 
removed. Many other media are used 
for specific B.; the diphtheria bacillus 
grows on coagulated blood serum and the 
meningococcus on egg albumen. B. are 
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scattered on the surface by adding a drop 
of water or liquid gelatine or by dipping 
a platinum needle into a mass of B. and 
qtiickly stroking it across the medium. 
If conditions be favourable they divide, 
and the diflerent types form separate 
colonies, which may be removed and sub¬ 
cultured separately on fresh media. In 
this way pxire cultmes may , be obtained 
and subjected to experiments to deter¬ 
mine the effect of changes in temp., light, 
food, materials, poisons, and other factors. 
Such researches may be Invaluable in 
determining the most favourable condi¬ 
tions of life for disease-producing B., the 
means of ending their activities, and also 
the best conditions for the activities of B. 
of economic value. 

Identification of bacteria. It is not 
usually possible to identity B. by the use 
of the microscope alone, thor^h examina¬ 
tion of stained preparations is, of course, 
employed; living B. can be viewed by dark 
grotmd illumination, and this method is 
particularly useful for recognising Spiro- 
chaetes. 

A most important aid to identification 
is the manner of growth of B. in the pure 
cultures prepared as described above, and 
observed with the naked eye. The size, 
colour, shape, type of surface, and other 
similar features are all used. Further 
important methods of identification are: 
(1) whether gelatine, used instead of 
agar-agar in the ciilture medium, is 
liquefied by the bacterium; (2) whether 
indole, a substance which can easily be 
tested for by chemical means, is formed; 

(3) whether various sugars are fermented 
by the bacterimn, with production of 
acids, as shown by the colour change of an 
indicator incorporated in the medium; 

(4) whether in (3) a gas is formed as a 
result of the fermentation. 

Effect of temperature. Every organism 
has a temp, which is most favourable to 
its growth. Above or below this optimum 
temp, growth decreases until the limits 
beyond which it cannot take place are 
reached. These vary considerably, so 
that while for most B. the lower limit is 
about 12° C. and the upper about 40° C., 
a few wiU grow at 5° C., while those which 
decompose hay and dung grow well at 
about 60° C. Beyond the temp, limits 
endospores are frequently formed, so 
that though meat may be preserved in 
a refrigerator and milk by boiling, in 
neither case is it safe to assume that the 
B. are killed. Their activities, ended for 
a time, may be resumed if the endospores 
have survived and are given suitable 
conditions. Some B. have been found 
to survive temps, required to liquefy 
hydrogen, wliile the sulphur B. flourish 
in hot springs at a temp, of 7 7° C. 

Effect of light. As a rule B. are 
destroyed in a short time by bright 
sunlight, and in any case develop more 
rapidly in the total absence of light. 
Ultra-violet rays have some bactericidal 
action, and the electric arc, which is 
particularly rich in blue-violet and ultra¬ 
violet rays, has been used with some 
success in the treatment of lupus (tuber¬ 
culosis of the skin) by the Finsen lamp. 


The action of the rays is limited, how¬ 
ever, to the superficial tissues of the body; 
B. which are more than a centimetre from 
the surface remain imafleoted. 

Phosphorescence, On a dark night 
luminous gleams may be seen on the sur¬ 
face of the sea. These are usually caused 
by protozoa, such as Noctiluca (q.v.), but 
may also be due to B. living on organisms 
on the surface of the water or on fish. 
Other forms of phosphorescent B. are 
foimd on dead fish, putrefying meat, 
decaying wood and vegetables. The 
exact cause of phosphorescence is un¬ 
known, but oxygen is essential for its 
appearance. If phosphorescent material 
be put in an atmosphere devoid of oxygen, 
the light vanishes. Phosphorescence 
seems therefore to bo the direct or 
indirect result of an oxidation process. 

Bacteria and oxygen. Whereas most 
living organisms can exist for a very 
limited time without free oxygen some 
B. can live only in the absence of this gas. 
The bacilli causing tetanus (lockjaw), 
botulism (q.v.) (‘meat-poisoning*), and 
gas gangrene {see Gangrene) all flourish 
in the absence of oxygen, and are conse¬ 
quently termed anaerobes. They are 
foimd in the active state only in situations 
where free oxygon is absent, e.g. deep 
woimds (gas gangrene) or tinned food 
(botulism), and arc destroyed by hydro¬ 
gen peroxide, which readily liberates 
oxygen. Other B., aerobes, are unable 
to live unless oxygon be present, and 
to this type belongs the bacillus {B. 
svbtilus) wlilch is found in an infusion of 
hay. Many of the disease-producing B. 
are able to live equally well with or 
without oxygen. 

Bacteria and nitrogen. Among the 
most important phenomena associated 
with bacterial action is the way in which 
the nitrogen of the atmosphere is ren¬ 
dered available for the use of animals and 
plants. The higher plants are imablo to 
use atmospheric nitrogen imtil it has 
first boon converted into nitrates by the 
agency of bacteria. Leguminous plants, 
such as clover, peas, beans, etc., are so 
well served in this respect by particular 
B. that they actually leave the soil richer 
In nitrogen than when they were sown. 
The bacterium lives in the root of the 
plant, and its presence is indicated by 
the appearance of nodules or tubercles 
upon the roots. Plants which are 
affected by tills bacterium grow more 
vigorously than plants grown in sterilised 
soil and firee from nodules. Leguminous 
plants are therefore an Important item 
in the rotation of crops, and artificial 
cultures of the B. concerned are prepared 
so that the plants may be as fully infected 
as possible and so be able to gain the 
greatest amount of nitrogen compounds. 
The bacterium is able to effect tne oon- 
veralon of the nitrogen into ammonium 
compounds, and then into nitrites and 
nitrates, which the plant may build into 
proteins. When the leguminous crops are 
cut, the roots decay and the nitrates and 
proteins pass into the soil. Here another 

f roup of B. decompose the proteins, 
reaking them down into ammonium 
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compounds and sometimes liberati^ free 
nitrogen. Some nitrifying B. live in 
the soil and can carry on the rebuilding 
process of ammonium compounds into 
nitrates available for the higher plants. 
Other nitrifying B. in the soil can build 
up the free nitrogen into the ammonium 
compounds. By the activities of these 
nitrifying and denitrifying B. the amount 
of nitrogen in the atmosphere is kept 
approximately constant, and depletion of 
nitrogen in any one form is prevented. 
The circulation is known as the nitrogen 
cycle. 

Bacteria in industry. Owing to their 
power of secreting ferments, B. are of 
great economic importance. The separa¬ 
tion of the fibres of flax is effected by 
the decomposing action of the B. on the 
tissues connecting the fibres. Those of 
jute and hemp are separated in a similar 
way. B. also play a part in the curing 
of tobacco, the manuf. of vinegar from 
wine, the decomposition of dun^ for use as 
manure, leather tanning, and m the pre¬ 
paration of cream for butter. A bac¬ 
terium known as Clostriolium is now em¬ 
ployed in the commercial production of 
acetone and butyl alcohol. Citric acid 
(for fruit drinks) is formed by a mould, 
alcohol and glycerine by yeast; both these 
organisms are closely related to B. 
Ginger-beer is obtained by fermenting 
sugar with yeast and a bacterium living 
in symbiosis. Sour milk may bo produced 
by the action of many diflerenl bacilli; 
one of the best known of these is the 
lactic acid bacillus which during the 
fermentation produces the acid from 
which it is named. 

Bacteria and disease. It had long been 
suspected that suppuration was due to 
the presence of organisms in wounds and 
that B. were responsible for many 
disojises (see Pathology). For instance, 
Semmelwoiss of Vienna had shown the 
value of washing the hands in chloride 
of lime as a means of preventing the 
spread of puerperal fever (see Obstet¬ 
rics). Joseph (afterwards Lord) Lister 
(q.v.) realised the importance of Pasteur’s 
work on microbes as agents of fermenta¬ 
tion, and showed (1867) that suppuration 
was likewise duo to micro-organisms (in 
this case B.) and could be avoided by 
killing the germs with antiseptics such as 
carbolic acid. Finally, Robert Koch 
(q.v.) isolated and cultured the ])actorium 
wliich causes antlirax; similar work on 
other diseases quickly followed. The 
more superficial diseases duo to B. enter¬ 
ing wounds are commonly caused by 
small spherical B., Streptococcus pyogenes 
and Staphylococcus aureus. They are 
constantly present where people are 
gathered together, especially in sick wards 
of hospitals and other places whore there 
are persons affected with suppurative 
inflammation. Childbed fever is caused 
by the same organisms, and undoubtedly 
many cases were occasioned by doctors 
and nurses carrying infection before the 
origin of the disease weis known. The 
danger has been considerably lessened by 
the precautions taken to sterilise the 
hands and instruments used in childbirth 


and by the improvement in the standard 
of midwifery. 

Streptococcus pyogenes may produce 
degrees of inflammation varying from 
local redness to erysipelas, while Staphy¬ 
lococcus aureus is associated chiefly with 
suppm*ation. B. infection of the deeper 
tissues of the wound is more dangerous. 

The formation of pus when wounds 
are infected by B. is due to the action 
of the leucocytes^ or white corpuscles of 
the blood (q.v.). They ai*e single cells 
which in ordinary circumstances circulate 
with the blood-stream, but are capable 
of penetrating the wails of the blood¬ 
vessels into spaces in the tissues. The 
work they do is the en^lflng and digest¬ 
ing of small jiarticles of waste or foreign 
substances, and they thus serve as 
scavengers to the blood. When B. enter 
a wound the corpuscles make their way 
to the port affected. Here they proceed 
to ingest the B., but if these multiply 
more rapidly than the leucocytes can 
ingest them, they may penetrate to other 
larts of the body and cause abscesses, 
f, however, the leucocytes can cope with 
the bacterial invasions, they help in 
forming new tissue to heal tlie wound, 
from which the dead corpuscles and B. 
are discharged as a yellowish-white mass 
known as pus. 

Many of the pathogenic or disease- 
producing B. produce substances called 
toxins in the tissues or in the blood, and 
when toxins circulate in the blood¬ 
stream a general effect known as toxaemia 
is caused. In other cases the B. them¬ 
selves, as well as their toxins, circulate 
and multiply in the blood, so spreading 
infection throughout the body and pro¬ 
ducing the conditions of septicaemia 
(blood poisoning). The following is a 
list of some well-known diseases caused 
by bacterial infection; they are described 
under their individual headings, to which 
reference should be made: Cholera, 
Diphtheria, Enteric fever. Gonorrhoea,, 
Leprosy, Meningitis, Plague, Pneumonia, 
Hheurnatic fever. Syphilis, Tetanus, and 
Tuberculosis. Many other diseases of an 
infective nature are caused by viruses, 
ultramicroscopic bodies which are on the 
border-line between a living organism and 
a non-living complex chemical structure. 
They are usually regarded as being of the 
nature of living bacteria (see Viruses). 

Immunity means resistance to infection. 
Immimity may bo inherent or acquired. 
When it is acquired it may occur as a 
result of natural means (as from an attack 
of the disease), or artificially (as from a 
vaccine or antitoxin). Acquired immu¬ 
nity may be active or passive. The 
infecting bacterial agent is known as an 
antigen or toxin, and the agent of im¬ 
munity is known as on antibody or anti¬ 
toxin. Individuals and races vary in 
their susceptibility to bacterial disease, 
owing probably to some inherited con¬ 
stituents in the blood which render it 
favourable or otherwise to the develop¬ 
ment of B. Where individuals are found 
to be unaffected by injurious germs, they 
are said to enjoy natural or hereditary 
immunity. It is also possible to acquire 
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imnmnity from a second attack of a 
disease by the changes induced in the 
body as a consequence of the first attack. 
When bacterial poisons (antigens) are 
produced in the blood, the body cells 
elaborate certain substances (antibodies) 
which unite with these toxins and render 
them harmless. Thus people who recover 
from infections such as smallpox, measles, 
scarlet fever, and, to a certain extent, 
typhoid fever are protected from further 
attacks for a considerable time. The 
antibody is usually specific—that is, it 
is only effective against one particular 
disease—and considerable progress has 
been made in the artificial preparation of 
antibodies to aid the natural resisting 
power of the body in fighting certain 
diseases. For example, when a horse is 
inoculated with the poison produced by 
diphtheria bacilli, his cells are stimulated 
to bring forth the appropriate antitoxin. 
The treatment is continued with larger 
doses of the toxin as the liorse increases 
his resisting power by production of anti¬ 
toxin. Ho is then bled and the serum 
or clear fluid removed from the blood 
and used to inoculate diphtheria patients, 
thus enabling them to combat the disease 
with greater prospects of success. Similar 
treatment is applied in cases of tetanus 
and botulism. Since the serum already 
contains the antitoxins, the imiminity 
given by it is described as passive and its 
effects are shortlived. Active immunity 
is given by vaccines which stimulate the 
body to produce its own antibodies. 
Vaccines are emulsions of living or dead 
germs, or toxoids; that is, toxins w^hich 
have been rendered innocuous by treat¬ 
ment with chemicals such as formalde¬ 
hyde. The dead ones are usually ob¬ 
tained by heating the culture sufficiently; 
living ones are grown under such con¬ 
ditions that tiioir vitality is impaired, so 
that when injected into the body they may 
readily bo overcome by the leucocytes. 
The antibodies formed usually remain in 
the body for some considerable time. 

Both serums and vaccines may be used 
in prophylactic as well as in curative 
treatment. When the antibodies dis¬ 
appear from the biood re-injoction is 
necessary to preserve immunity. In 
vaccinations against smallpox (Jenner, 
1798) the antibodies probably persist 
throughout life, tliough not in sufficient 
quantity to prevent an attack, but they 
probably never lose their power to modify 
it. For prevention, revaetdiiation is 
necessary from time to time. Tlio original 
anthrax vaccine (Pasteur, 1880) was 
efficacious for only 1 year. Immunity for 
a longer period is given by the anti- 
anthrax sera now used. Jenner and 
Pasteur were the pioneers In vaccine 
treatment; epidemics and war conditions 
have stimulated research, with tlie result 
that various vaccines have been dis¬ 
covered and are prophylactic against 
typhoid and paratyphoid fevers, plague, 
dysentery, cholera, and many other 
infections. The most notable advances 
in recent years in the use of prophylactic 
vaccines have been in those against tuber¬ 
culosis (q.v.) and poliomyelitis (q.v.). 


Also present in the blood serum are sub¬ 
stances called opsonins (q.v.) which assist 
the leucocytes {see Blood) in their 
phagocytic action on B. Inoculation of 
a vaccine of dead B. at first decreases the 
power of opsonlns. This ‘ negative phase ^ 
is follow’ed by the permanent ‘positive 
phase’ in which the opsonic power is 
increased. Opsonins therefore play a 
part in immunity but different from that of 
the antibodies. 

Baotria, prov. of the anct Persian 
Empire, hounded on the N. by Sogdiana, 
on the E. by I’arthia, and on the S. by 
Aria, Drangiana, and Arachosia. Over¬ 
run by Alexander the Great (q.v.), it 
afterwards formed part of the ter. of 
Seleucidae (see Antioohus and Seleucus) 
until 255 bc when it became an indepen¬ 
dent kingdom. Under the Persians its 
prosperity was due to its situation on the 
Siberian gold route, and later its wealth 
was maintained by its position on the 
E.-W. trade line. The cap., Zariaspa 
(modern Balkh), was tho cradle of 
Zoroastrianism. During tho 6th cent. 
AT) B. was subjugated by the Turks. See 
W. W. Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and 
India, 1938. 

Baotrian Coins (from tho anct dist. 
called in Greek Bactria) have been found 
in tho ‘topes’ or burial-places to the NE. 
of Kabul. These coins are also known as 
Indo-Groek or Indo-Scythian. They be¬ 
long to tho period between 175 bc and the 
Ist cent. Ai). They are inscribed in tho 
Kharoshthi script, which probably origin¬ 
ated from tho Aramaic script in tho 5th 
cent. BC, and w'as formed in NW. India, at 
that time under Persian rule, this rule 
being the best medium for the flX)read of 
the Aramaic speech and script. The 
great imi)ortance of the Kharoshthi script 
was realised after tho discovery, in 1836, of 
a KharoshtJji iriHcription incised on a rock 
in the vicinity of Whahbazgarhi (on the 
Indo-Afghan border) givmg a trans. of 
Asbka’s edicts, Jittributed to 251 bc. Dr 
Isaac Taylor suggested that the present 
‘Arabic’ niuiierals are tlie actual symbols 
of Kharoshthi letters found on the B. C. 
e.g. 4 is tho letter ch (Indian chatnr ~ 
Latin qiintuor), 5 is j) (Indian panchan *=» 
Greek pente). 

Baotris (Gk baktron, staff), genus of 
Amer. palms of small size, with slender 
stems which are much used in making 
light but solid walking-sticks. B. maraja 
produces a small fruit of pleasant taste; 
B. acanthocarpa a fibre used in making 
nets. 

Bacup, industrial municipal bor. and 
mrkt tn of the Rossendalo div. of E. 
Lancs, England. Tho industries embrace 
cotton-spinning and weaving, shoo and 
slipper mannf., textile finishing (bleaching, 
printing, etc.), felt mannf., the making of 
overalls, shirts, underwear, and knitted 
goods, coal-mining, stone-quarrying, heat¬ 
ing and ventilating, and other light 
engineering, printing, etc. Pop. 18,370. 

Bad Aussee, see Aussee, Bad. 

Bad Ems, see Ems. 

Bad Isohl, sec Ischl, Bad. 

Bad Nauheim, see Natjiteim. 

Badagry, dist. and tn on R. Badagry in 
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Nigeria, W. Africa. It does a consider¬ 
able trade in palm-oil and palm kernels. 

Badajoz: 1. Sp. prov.^ in Estremadura 
(q.v.), the largest prov. in Spain. It is 
watered by the Guadiana (q.v.) and its 
tribs., and is, in general, low-lying. The 
chief industry is stock-raising. Area 
8358 sq. m.; pop. 835,200. 

2. (liom. Pax Augusta, later Batalyoz) 
Sp. tn, cap. of tho prov. of B., on the 
Guadiana. It was originally a Celtic 
settlement, then a Rom. tn, and, imder the 
Visigoths, was the seat of a bishop. In 
1031 it became the cap. of a Moorish 
kingdom. Portuguese in the 12th cent., 
it was taken by Alfonso IX (q.v.) in 1229. 
It was besieged by the Portuguese in 
1385, 1390, 1542, and 1705, and by the 
French in 1808 and 1809. It surrendered 
to Soult (q.v.) in 1811, but was captured 
and pillaged by Wellington’s army in the 
following year {see PKNiNstTLAu War). 
During the Civil war it was taken by the 
insurgents in Aug. 1930. B. is built on a 
hill, crowned by a ruined Moorish castle. 
It has a 13th-cent. cathedral, fortress-like 
in appearance, and a lOth-cent. bridge. 
Textiles, pottery, leatlier, and soap are 
manuf. Luis Morales and Manuel Godoy 
(qq.v.) wore h, here. Pop. 80,550. 

Badakhshan: 1. Gorno-Badakhshan 

Autonomous Oblast (prov.) of the Tajik 
•S.S.R. of the Soviet Union. Tho cap. 
is Khorog. The pop. of 45,000 is com¬ 
posed of Tajiks and Kirgiz. The E. 
section forms a plateau w’ith an elevation 
of 11,500-13,000 ft. The chief crops are 
grains and beans. Vegetables and fruit 
have recently been introduced. 

2. Minor prov. of N. Afghanistan ad¬ 
joining 1. The cap. is Faizabad. Its 
frontier with Russia w^as delimited in 
1873. 

Badalocchio, Sisto (c. 1581-c. 1650), 
surnamed Rosa, 0. Panna, an It. paint(u* 
and engraver, T)upil of Annibale CoiTacci 
(q.v.), whom he and a co-disciple, Lan- 
franoo, a<?companied to Rome in 1606. 
His prin. engravings are the series known 
as Raphael’s Bible, which were executed 
by him in conjunction with Lanfrunco. 
On the death of Carracci, 1609, lie went to 
Bologna, where he d. 

Badalona, .Sp. port in the prov. of 
Barcelona, a N. suburli of tho city of 
Barcelona (q.v.). It lias a shipbuilding 
industry, and uianufs. textiles and glass. 
Pop. 55,800. 

Baden, spa in the canton of Aargau, 
Switzerland, on tlio bank of the R. 
Limmat. Famous for its sulphur baths 
(the Aquae Helvetiae of tho Romans), 
which reach a temp, of 117® F. From tho 
15th to the 18th cent, it was the seat of the 
Swiss diet. Pop. 12,000, but visited 
yearly by 20,000 persons. 

Baden, ter. in Germany, lying between 
Alsace-Lorraine and Wiirttemberg (qq.v.). 
It was a state of the Reich from 1918 tmtil 
1945, and it now forms part of the Land 
of Baden-Wiirttemberg (q.v.). Its early 
inhab. were the Alemanni (q.v.), who were 
conquered by Clovis I (q.v.) in 496 and 
converted to Christianity. In 748 P6pin 
tho Short (q.v.) abolished tho dukedom of 
Alemonni. In the 12th cent, a margravnte 

E.E. I 


of B. was founded, but was frequently 
split between various branches of the 
ruling house of L&hringen; it was finally 
united under the margrave Charles 
Frederick in 1771. Charles Frederick 
joined the Confederation of the Rhine 
(q.v.), and in consequence doubled his 
estates, and gained the title of elector and 
grand duke. In 1811 he was succeeded by 
his grandson Louis Frederick, who seceded 
from tho Confederation. The rule of the 
Grand Duke Leopold began In 1830 with 
political feelings in B. inflamed by the 
events of the Fr. Revolution of that year; 
and, although by 1846 it seemed that a 
peaceful solution might bo found under a 
Liberal regime, in 1848, the ‘Year of 
Revolutions,' Hecker and Struve drove 
out the grand duke and estab. a T*ep. The 
grand duke was reinstated by the Pins- 
sians in tho following year, but in the war 
of 1866 (see Austria, Hisfon/) B. favoured 
Austria. In the Franco-Ger. War (q.v.), 
however, B. fought on the side of Prussia, 
and became part of the new Ger. Empire. 
At the end of the First World War the 
grand duke, though pemonally popular, 
was forced to abdicate, and in 1919 a 
republican constitution was framed. At 
the end of the Second AVorld War B. was 
partitioned: the S. part became a Land 
(called B.) in the Fr.-occupied zone; and 
the N. part, together with parts of 
Wurttemberg (q.v.), became a Larwicalled 
Wiirtternberg-Baden in tho U.S. zone. 
In 1952 the IMnder of (I'T\-(X5cupied) B., 
Wurttemborg-Baden, and Wtirttemberg- 
Ilohenzollem were merged to form the 
present Land called Baden-Wiirttemberg. 

B. lies on the E. bank of the Rhine 
(q.v.), in the angle of the riv. forming the 
Ger.-Swiss border. It contains the Black 
Forest (q.v.), and is mountainous except 
for the part lying in the valley of the 
Rhine. Part of Lake Constance (q.v.) 
lies within its borders, and it has many 
minorol springs. Coal, gypsum, zinc, salt, 
and soda are found, live-stock is raised, 
and cereals, fruit, vegetables, wine, and 
tobacco are produced. There are light 
industries, including the manuf. of 
chemicals, china, glass, and textiles. The 
area of the state of B. was 5823 sq. m.; 
cap. Karlsruhe (q.v.). 

Baden-Baden, Ger. spa in tho Land of 
Baden-Wiirttemberg (q.v.), in the Oos 
valley, 43 m. W. of Stuttgart (q.v.). The 
mineral springs (115“-150® F., containing 
iron, magnesia, lime, and sulphur) were 
known to tho Romans, and the ruins of 
Rom. baths still exist. The great days of 
the spa were in the 19th cent., when it was 
one of the most fashionable in Europe; 
the hydropathic installations are still 
to-day, however, much fi*equonted, and 
they are the finest in Germany. The tn 
has beautiful walks and gardens. The 
ruined ‘Old Castle’ on the ftchlossberg 
was destroyed by the French in 1689, as 
was the 16th-cent. ‘New Castle’; the 
latter has been restored and is now a 
museum. There are sev. notable churches, 
a theatre, and an art gallery, and there are 
si^orting facilities of all kinds. The 
Kurhaus (casino) was once famous. Pop. 
40,000. 

* y 
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Baden-bei-Wien (Baden near Vienna), 
Austrian spa, in the prov. of Lower 
Austria, 16 m. S. of Vienna. It was 
known to the Romans as Aquae Pan- 
nonicae, and has sulphur springs. Pop. 
24,000. 

Baden»Powell, Robert Stephenson 
Smyth, Baron Baden-Powell of Qilwell 

(1857-1941), Eng. soldier, h. London, son 
of the Rev. Prof. B.-P. of Oxford. He 
had for godfather Robert Stephenson, son 
of the * father of railways ’; and his mother 
was descended from Capt. Jolin Smith 
U579-1631) of Virginian fame. Until he 
was nearly 12 he lived an outdoor life; 
then he went to a preparatory school, and 
in 1871 (with his younger brother) to the 
Charterhouse. He joined the 13th Hus¬ 
sars in 1876, with which he served in India, 
Afghanistan, and S. Africa. Assistant 
military secrete,ry in S. Africa, 1887-9, 
in Malta, 1890-3; commander of the 
native levies in Ashanti, 1895; served 
with distinction in the Matabele cam¬ 
paign, 1896-7; raised to the command 
of the 5th Dragoon Guards, 1895. In the 
Boer War he won great popularity by his 
brilliant defence of Mafeking; in spite of 
famine and sickness, with a force of 1200 
men he held the tn for 215 days, till its 
relief on 18 May 1900. In recognition of 
his ability he was raised to the rank of 
major-general; inspector-general of the 
S. African constabulary, 1900; inspector- 
general of the cavalry, 1903-7. Always 
interested in boys and their welfare, he 
had written, some years prior to his 
retirement from the Army in 1910, his 
Aids to Scolding, which was eagerly road 
by large numbers of boys. The first 
experimental camp of Boy Scouts on 
Brownsea Is., Poole Harbour, in 1907 was 
so successful that B.-P. decided on more 
extensive operations, whi(ih spread rapidly 
in Britain and other countries and eventu¬ 
ally formed the worldwide Boy Scout 
organisation which has played a great 
part in the physical and moral develop¬ 
ment of youth in all countries. A 
parallel organisation among girls—the 
Girl Guides—was founded in 1910. In 
the Boy Scout movement he was Chief 
Scout. He was knighted in 1909 and 
raised to the jjeerage in 1929. Exhibited 
sculpture in the Royal Academy, 1907. 
Lieutenant-general commanding North¬ 
umbrian Territorial Div., 1908; retired, 
1910; O.M., 1937. He d. on 8 Jan., at his 
home in Kenya. Among his pubs, are 
Pig-sticking or Hog-hunting, 1889 (revised 
ed., 1924), Vedette, 1890, Cavalry In¬ 
struction, 1895, The Maiaoele Campaign, 
1896, Sport in War, 1900, Scouting for 
Boys, 1908, Quick Training for War, 
1914, My Adventures as a Spy, 1915, 
Indian Memories, 1915, The Wolf-Cubs* 
Handbook, 1916, Oirl Guiding, 1917, Aids 
to Scoutmastership, 1920, Old Wolf's 
Favourites, 1921, What Scowls can do, 
1921, Hovering to Success, 1922, Life's 
Snags, 1927, Scouting and Youth Move¬ 
ments, 1929, Lessons from the Varsity of 
Life, 1933, and Adventuring to Manhood, 
1937. See E. E. Reynolds, Baden- 
Powell, 1942. 

Baden-Wfirttemberg, Land of SW. Ger¬ 


many, in the Federal Rep., formed in 
19.52 by the merger of the Linder of Baden 
(q.v.), Wfirttemberg-Baden, and Wttrt- 
temberg-Hohenzollem {see Wt>RirrKM- 
bbrq). The chief tns are Stuttgart (the 
cap.), Karlsruhe, Mannheim, and Heidel¬ 
berg (qq.v.). Area 13,925 sq. m.; pop. 
7,077,300. 

Badenooh, dist. in the SE. of Inverness- 
shire, Scotland, 45 m. in length and 19 m. 
in breadth, traversed by the R. Spey. 
Gneiss rock and granite are found. 

Badenweiler, Ger. spa in the Land of 
Baden-Wlirttemberg (q.v.), near the Fr. 
border, 97 m. SW. of Stuttgart (q.v.). It 
is near the Black Forest (q.v.), and its 
springs have been known since Rom. 
times. Pop. 2000. 

Badgastein, Austrian tn in the Gastein 
valley (q.v.). It is a fashionable resort, 
and the most important spa in Austria, 
with radioactive thermal springs. Pop. 
5600. 

Badge, device used as a distinctive 
emblem of families, countries, etc. It is 
a simpler and more primitive cognisance 
than the crest or coat of arms, and is not 
subject to the laws of heraldry. B.s, like 
crests and coats of arms, are usually sym¬ 
bolical in character, but on the one hand 
arc distinct from the coat of arms a« not 
being supported on a shield, and on the 
other hand are distinct from the crest 
as not surmounting a helmet. Famous 
Eng. B.s are the rose en soleil of Edward 
IV, the falcon and fetlock of Richard, 
Duke of York, the ragged staff of the 
Beauchamp and Neville earls of Warwick. 
B.s are also worn os signs of office, or as a 
token of membership of some society, e.g. 
Solomon’s seal and the mason’s tools used 
as an emblem by Freemasons, and the 
primrose used as a B. by members of the 
Primrose League. B.s are used by savage 
peoples to identify their arms and mark 
their belongings. 

Badger {Meles), genus of burrowing 
carnivores, constituting with the skunks 
the sub-family Meliniie in the Mustelidae 
or weasel and otter family. Its chief 
characteristics are short, strong legs, long 
and more or less plantigrade feet, and a 
pointed muzzle. It has perineal glands 
containing a substance emitting a fetid 
odour, which is thought to be of use in 
sex attraction. The common B. (M. 
meles) is found in the hilly and woody 
dists. of Europe and Asia, but is now 
comparatively rare in Great Britain. 
Its colour is greyish-brown, with a white 
head marked with black lines running 
from the nose to the back of the ears. It 
is about 2 ft 6 in. long, and stands 1 ft 
high. It is an inoffensive, solitary animal, 
sleeping by day in subterranean burrows 
which it digs for itself, and wandering by 
night in search of its food, which consists 
of roots, insects, frogs, and the larvae of 
wasps and bees. The Amor. B. {Taxidea 
americana) is more carnivorous, and eats 
small animals such as marmots. B.s are 
conspicuous for their shrewdness, perse¬ 
verance, and courage. The cruel prac¬ 
tice of B.-baiting, or drawing the B., 
was prohibited in England in 1850. 
A B. was kept in a barrel and attacked 
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by dogs until it at last gave way and was 
dragged out. Then its owner released it 
from the dogs and put it back into the 
barrel to recover itself. This performance 
was continued during the day, and formed 
an attraction at public-houses of a low 
order. The verb ‘to badger,* meaning to 
assail repeatedly, to worry, is derived 
from this practice. 

Badger, George Percy (1815-88), Arab¬ 
ist, h, Chelmsford, Essex. Travelled in 
Arabic lands and acquired an unrivalled 
practical knowledge of Arabic diatects, 
and an intimate knowledge of the Near E. 
Gov. chaplain at Bombay, 1845. Joined 
Sir James Outram*8 expedition to Aden, 
1854; when Outram became Commander- 
in-Chief of the Persian expedition (1856), 
B. became his staff chaplain and Arabic 
interpreter. In 1872 he was secretary to 
Sir Henry Bartle Edward Frere on mission 
to Zanzibar. Author of Malta and Gars. 
1838 (2nd ed.), 1851, 2'he Nestorians ana- 
their Rituals (2 vols.), 1852, The State of 
the Dead (2nd ed.), 1871, The Sj/riac 
lAturgies^ 1875, and An English-Arabic 
Lexicon^ 1881. 

Badger-baiting, sec Badoek. 

Badger State, see Wisconhin. 

Badghiz (homo of the winds), dist. in 
the NW. of Afghanistan, boimded by the 
Murghab and Harirud R.s. 

Badia-y-Labliok, Domingo (1766-1818), 
Sp. traveller, b. Barcelona. He studied 
Arabic language and life, and he dis¬ 
guised himself os a Mussulman, calling 
himself Ali-Bei. His disguise was per¬ 
fect, and he was invited to the court of the 
Sultan of Morocco, where he was held in 
high esteem. Two years later he wont 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca, and there per¬ 
formed all the rites. At Paris he pub. an 
account of his adventures under the title 
of Voyage d*Ali-Bei en AfrUfue ft en Asic. 

Badius, Jodoous, or Jose (1462-1535), 
Fr. printer, b. Assche, near Brussels, 
and therefore sometimes called Ascensius. 
He studied at Ghent, Brussels, and 
Ferrara, and taught Greek at Lyons and 
Paris. Trechsel, a printer, engaged him 
as corrector of his press, and afterwards 
as a son-in-law secured his services as a 
I^artner. In 1500 he settled in Paris and 
estab. a printing office that went by the 
name of Prelum Ascensitmum. He also 
wrote books, which include a life of 
Thomas Kerapis; Sylva moralis contra 
vitia.: Navicula stultarum tnulierumy a 
satire on the follies of women. 

Badland Topography, term used to de¬ 
scribe ground crossed by nmnerous gullies 
which have the effect of making the land 
uncultivable and very difficult to cross. 
B. T., called after the type locality in N. 
America (q.v.), i^ the result of the rapid 
erosion of soft beds and usually occurs 
where high seasonal rainfall or a lack of 
vegetation makes the run-off of rain -water 
very intense. In these circumstances a 
network of gullies may spread rapidly over 
once fertile land. > Soil conservation and 
the cultivation of suitable crops are now 
practised to restrict the development of 
such gullies. See also Badlands. 

Badlands, great stretches of waste and 
rugged country in the W. of the U.S.A. 


Badmifitoh 

Such regions are found in S. DaJiot^SW. 
N. Dakota, and Nebraska, on the White 
R., the Bad, the Yellowstone, and the 
Little Missouri. Their chief interest is 
zoological, as they contain valuable fossil 
specimens. 

Badminton, or Great Badminton, vil. 

of Glos., England. (Pop. 338.) Hero 
is the seat of the Duke of Beaufort, 
B. House. It is an imposing mansion in 
the Palladian style of architecture, sur¬ 
rounded by fine grounds. B. House has 
given a name to the game described in 
the following article, to a kind of claret 
cup, and to the B. Library, 

Badminton, rackets game invented 
about 1870 at Badminton House, the seat 
of the Duke of Beaufort in Glos. Since 
the end of the First World War it has 
spread to all parts of the world, and its 
overall organisation is governed by the 
International B. Federation, formed in 
1934, and now having 32 national 
organisations in full membersliip. Except 
in such countries as Malaya, where there 
is a negligible amount of breeze, it is 
essentially an indoor game played mostly 
during the winter. 

The missile used is a shuttlecock which 
weighs only between 73 and 85 grains, 
the actual weight selected being depen¬ 
dent upon climate and hall atmosphere. 
The shuttlecock is made from a half¬ 
sphere of cork about 1 in. in diameter 
with the rounded end being covered with 
[ leather. Into the flat end are inserted 
14 to 16 goose feathers, each cut to 
measure from 2^ to 2i in. in length from 
the tip to the cork base. They are fixed 
so that there is an outward spread of 2i 
in. at the top. They are firmly fixed into 
the cork with thread and glue. 

Rackets are not dissimilar to lawn 
temiis rackets, though less wude and 
much lighter in weight. They weigh 
about 5i oz., though they are exception¬ 
ally strong and whippy. They are strung 
with gut, and the frame is usually made 
of hickory, though metal shafts have 
become very popular. 

The doubles court, upon a restricted 
area of which singles is also played, is 
44 ft long and 20 ft wide with a net across 
the middle. The net, 2^ ft deep, hangs 
exactly 5 ft above the floor at the centre 
and 5 ft 1 in. at the posts, which are 
themselves that height. The lines of the 
court, as shown in the diagram /p. 672), 
are 1 Hn. thick and painted in either white 
or black. Except for marking the ex¬ 
tremities of the whole court, they denote 
only the restrictions imposed upon the 
server and receiver at the commencement 
of each rally. 

The singles game, for 1 player a side, 
is played within the narrower side-lines, 
so that the total width of the court 
becomes reduced to 17 ft, the length 
remaining the same. Where space does 
not permit the marking of a doubles 
court, singles can be played on a court 
marked out in accordance with diagram 2. 
There is no specification for the height of 
the court, but this should be at least 25 ft. 
Anything less will prevent exposition of 
the full range of strokes which varies from 
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FIG. 1. DOUBLES COURT 


FIG. 2. SINGLES COURT 


Diag^onal measurement of full court: 
48 ft 4 in. Diagonal measurement of 
half court: 29 ft 8} in. (from post to 
back boundary line). 


Diagonal measurement of full court: 
4 7 ft 2 in. Diagonal measurement of 
half court: 27 ft 9t in. (from post to 
back boundary line). 


high and deep clears, designed to fall 
almost vertically on the back line, to very 
close and delicate net shots. Prominent 
strokes include the smash, which can well 
exceed an initial velocity of 60 m.p.h., 
and drop shots, hit from any part of the 
court, which fall just over the net. All 
strokes have to be made on the volley, 
and this fact makes the game an ex¬ 
hausting one, for shots have to be hit 
from overhead, as for instance with the 
smash ana most clears, as well as from 
just ofC the floor. Great accuracy Is 
necessary for success, and wrist power 
rather than arm power is the main 
impelling force. 

The doubles and men’s singles game 
consists of 15 or 21 points, though 21 is 
now rarely resorted to. Only the server, 
or in doubles the serving side, may add to 
his score, so that a game may frequently 
consist of 50 or 60 rallies before one side 


has reached the score of 15. It having 
been decided by toss which side shall 
commence serving, the first service is hit 
from the right service court to the 
diagonally opposite service court; server 
and receiver must stand in their stirvice 
courts without moving until the shuttle is 
served. Thereafter there are no re¬ 
strictions on any player in so fur as couit 
position is concerned. 

M the server, or serving side, wins the 
first rally, the same server will continue 
to serve, but from the left service court 
to the diagonaUy opposite service court, 
and so on until he loses a rally. When¬ 
ever the server, or his side, wdns a rally 
he will advance his score by 1 point; if 
he loses a rally the score remains static, 
but the service changes as previously 
stated. 

In doubles each partner has a ‘hand, 
by which is meant the right to serve 
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consecutively. Upon winning a rally, 
the server and his partner ohan^ sides 
so that the service is alternately delivered 
from each service court. When the 
server loses his ‘hand,* the players do not 
change sides. At the beginning of each 
game the serving side has only 1 ‘hand/ 
and the winner of the previous game will 
always serve first in the succeeding game. 
A match is the best of 3 games, and the 
players change ends at the commence¬ 
ment of a new game, and also when the 
leading side’s score reaches 8 in the third, 
or final, game. 

When the score reaches 13-all, the side 
which first reached 13 has the option of 
‘setting’ the game to 5 additional points, 
or of adhering to the original 15. If 
‘setting’ is cliosen, then the score is called 
‘love-tUl’ and the aide which first roaches 
5 wins the game. At 14-all the game 
may be similarly ‘set’ to 3 points. 

In ladies’ singles the game consists only 
of 11 points; ends are changed at 6 in the 
final game, and the score may be ‘set’ to 
3 at 9-all, or to 2 at 10-all. 

Throughout a rally it is a fault if (a), 
in serving, the shuttle be hit when it is 
higher than the server’s waist or if any 
part of the head of the racket be higher 
than any part of the hand holding the 
racket; (ft) if, in seiwing, the shuttle falls 
outside the confines of the diagonally 
opposite service court; (c) if the server’s 
feet or the receiver’s feet are not both 
stationary and within the confines of the 
appropriate service court; {d) If before or 
during the delivery of the service either 
player makes preliminary feints; (c) if, 
when in play, the shuttle falls outside the 
boundaries of the court, fails to pass the 
net or hits the person of anv player; 
(/) if the shuttle be not cleanly hit, be 
hit twice in succession by the same 
player or his partner, or if it be struck 
with the frame, shaft, or handle of the 
racket. There are also other infringe¬ 
ments, such as invasion of opponent’s 
court and obstruction of an opponent. 
See Sir George Thomas, 2'Jte Art of Bad¬ 
minton ^ 1931; N. Radford, Batlminton; 
K. R. Davidson and L. R. Gustavson, 
U’inning Badminton, 1936; J. F. Devlin, 
Badminton for All, 1936; Betty Uber, 
llmt Badminton Backet, 1960. 

Badoc, tn of Luzon, Philippine Is., in 
the prov. of Ilocos Norte and about 20 m. 
SW. of Laoag. Pop. 13,573. 

Badoglio, iPietro (1871-1956), It. mar¬ 
shal, Marquess of Sabotino and Duke of 
Addis Ababa, b. Sicily. He served in 
Tripoli in the Italo-Turkisli war. In the 
First World War he commanded a corps 
at Caporetto (q.v.) and took a leading 
part in reducing the stronghold of Gorizia 
(q.v.). B. wtia Governor-General of 
Libya, 1928-33, and succeeded do Bono as 
Commandor-in-Chief of the It. Army in¬ 
vading Abyssinia late in 1935, bringing 
the war to a successful conclusion in the 
spring of 1936. Later he was Viceroy of 
Abyssinia, but resigned and was given a 
dukedom. In Dec. 1940, during the 
Italo-Gk war, he was dismissed from his 
post as chief of the general staff. On the 
fall of Mussonili he became Prime 


Minister (July 1943) and subsequently 
signed an armistice with the Allies. He 
resigned in June 1944 and was expelled 
from the Senate in 1946 because of his 
he^ to Fascism in the past. 

Badrinath, groui> of mts in the Garhwal 
Himalaya; highest peak, 23,420 ft. Its 
glaciers are regarded by Hindus as the 
source of the holy R. Ganges, and as such 
it is visited annually by some 80,000 
pilgrims. The vil. of Badrinath, with a 
famous temple and hot spring, stands at 
10,000 ft on its E. fiank. 

Baeoia, see Baeza. 

Baeda, see Bede. 

Baedeker, Friedrich (1844-1925), Ger. 
publisher, son of Karl B. Became head 
of his father’s business in 1878. Largely 
responsible for the accuracy in style of 
the famous B. guides, the scope of which 
he extended by embracing in them de¬ 
scriptions and information about countries 
outside Europe. 

Baedeker, Karl (1801-59), Ger. pub¬ 
lisher and writer, 6. Essen, where his 
father carried on business as a bookseller. 
He started a bookshop at Coblenz (where 
he d.) in 182 7. His fame rests chiefly upon 
his excellent series of guides. The first 
guide he pub. was a handbook on the 
Rhine. B. guides came to be considered 
the most reliable series in the market. 
They have been trans. into many lan¬ 
guages, the first Eng. od. appearing in 
1861. The business was removed to 
Leipzig in 1872. 

Baekeland, Leo Hendrik (1863-1944), 
Amer. chemist, b. Ghent, Bel^um. 
Associate prof, of chem., univ. of Qnent, 
1882-9, and later prof, of chem. and 
physics, Bruges. WenttoU.S.A., 1889, and 
was afterwards engaged in chem. research. 
Collaborated in developing Townsend 
electrolytic cell for big power company, 
Niagai*a Falls. Member of Naval Consult¬ 
ing Board, 1915. Awarded N iohols medal 
of Amer. Chemical Society, 1909; John 
Scott modal, by Franklin Institute, 1910; 
Perkin medal for industrial chemical re¬ 
search, 1916; grand prize, Panama Pacific 
Exposition, 1915, and many others, in 
recognition of his work in organic chem., 
electrical insulation, and electrolysis. 
He was the inventor of the substance 
bakelite (q.v.), and held many patents in 
the U.S.A. and in other countries on 
the subjects of organic chem., electric 
Insulation, synthetic resins, plastics, etc. 
He contributed to numerous pubs, 
on photo-chem., electro-chem., patent 
reform, and also on social and philosophic 
subjects. 

Bael, or Bhel {Aegle marmelos), Indian 
tree prized for its fruit, which is of the 
orange order. The ripe fruit is agiee- 
able, and the unripe fruit may be dried 
and used as an astringent. Yellow dye is 
derived from the rind. 

Baena, Sp. tn in the prov. of Cdrdoba. 
It has a castle and ruined walls, and 
near by is a castle which belonged to 
Gonsalvo di Cordova (q.v.). There is an 
ogric. trade. Pop. 18,000. 

Baer, Karl Ernst von (1792-1876), 
Ger. zoologist, b. Plep in Estonia. His 
studies and researches in embryology 
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resulted in his discovery of the human 
ovum on which he wrote a treatise Epla- 
tola de Ovi MammaXium et Hominis 
Oenesi, His next ^reat work was his 
History of the EvoltUion of Animals. 
This book explodes the animalculist 
theory and proves that the Graafian 
follicles in the ovary are not eggs, but the 
real ovum is the spherical vesicle con¬ 
tained by them. He then traced the 
development of the fertilised egg and the 
order of the appearance of the organs of 
the body. B. was appointed librarian of 
the Academy of Sciences at St Petersburg 
in 1834. He made studies of the fish of 
the Baltic and Caspian seas. Towards 
the end of his life he pub. his autobio¬ 
graphy. The work of B. influenced 
Huxley and Spencer, and he is regarded 
as the founder of comparative embryology. 

Baerle» Caspar van, see Baklaeus. 

Baetioa, one of the 3 prove, into which 
Augustus divided Hispania, the Sp. 
peninsula. The other 2 were Tarraco- 
nensis and Lusitania. B., called after the 
R. Baetis (= Guadalquivir), was separ¬ 
ated from Lusitania by the R. Anjis 
(=* Guadiana), and from Tarraeonensis by 
an imaginary line drawn from the Anas 
to the promontory C'haridemus in the 
Mediterranean. 

Baeyer, Johann Friedrich Wilhelm 
Adolph von (1835-1917), Ger. chemist, b. 
Berlin, d. Munich. Studied chem. and 
physics under Bunsen and Kekul6; prof, 
of chem. at Strasburg (1872). From 
1875 ho lectured at the univ. of Munich. 
He was awarded the Nobel prize in 1905. 
He was a leading authority on the chem. 
of indigo and made valuable contributions 
to the knowledge of theoretical chem. 
He was the inventor of aspirin (q.v.). 

Baeza (Rom. Baecia; later Bayesa), 8p. 
tn in the prov. of Ja6u. It was a flourish¬ 
ing city under the Moors, but was sacked 
in 1228 by the Castilians. There is a 
Gothic cathedral, and there are sev. other 
fine churches. B. had a, univ. 1533-1807. 
Pop. 18,000. 

Ba-Fan, see Fans. 

Baffa, see Baffo. 

Baffin, William (1584-1622), Eng. 
explorer and navigator. Accompanied 
James Hall on a voyage in search of the 
NW. passage, when for the first recorded 
time long, at sea was determined by 
astronomical observation. In 1613 he 
commanded a whaling fleet to Greenland, 
and in 1615 ho was the pilot of the IJis- 
covery under the leadership of Robert 
Bylot, when the bay now called by his 
name was discovered. He was killed at 
Kismis, near Ormuz, in 1622, whilst en¬ 
gaged in an Eng. expedition acting in 
conjunction with the Persians to drive the 
Portuguese out of the Persian Gulf. 

Baffin Bay, sea passage extending 
between N. America and Greenland. It 
communicates with the Atlantic Ocean 
by Davis Strait and with the Arcdic 
Ocean by Smith Sound and Lancaster 
Sound. It is about 800 m. long, with a 
mean breadth of 280 m. It was called 
after Wm Baffin (q.v.). 

Baffin Island, lying W. of Greenland, 
called after Wm Baffin (q.v.). The coast is 


mountainous and inhabited by Esklmoes. 
The interior is also mountainous, con¬ 
taining ice-caps and gloeders. Area 
231,000 sq. m. 

Baffo, or Baffa (a Venetian corruption 
of Paphos), seaport in the W. of C^s^prus, 
an important tn in Rom. times (Acts 
xlii). Bee Paphos. 

-Bafulade, Fr. military station in the 
Sudan, on the R. Senegal, W. Africa. It 
has a large fort, and is of comraercia 
importance. Pop. 1700. 

Bagamoyo, seaport and trading settle¬ 
ment in Tanganyika Tor., lying in lat. 

26' S. and long. 38" 55' E., 36 m. 
to the NW. of Dar-es-Salaam. Prior to 
the construction of the railways B. was 
the chief starting point for the interior. 
It was once the centre of the Arab slave 
trade, since the suppression of which 
and the construction of railways it has 
been eclipsed by Dar-es-Salaam. Burton, 
Speke, Stanley, and other explorers took 
it as their starting point for the interior. 
It is the scat of a. Rom. Catholic bishopric 
and there is a Fr. mission. In 1873 the 
remains of Livingstone were brought here 
by nativ’es disguised as a bale of mer¬ 
chandise on account of the superstition of 
tribesmen whose ter. they traversed. 

Baganda, see BirqANr)A. 

Bagaria, see BaghrrIa. 

Bagasse (Fr.), sugar trash; crushed 
stalks of the cane after the juice has been 
expressed. Used as fuel. 

Bagatelle (Fr., from It. bagaiella, a 
trifle); 1. Thing of no importance. 

2. Game. ])oH8ibly derived from bil¬ 
liards. It is played with balls on a board 
or table varying i!i size from 6 ft by li ft 
to 10 ft by 3 ft. The bed, cither slate or 
wood, is covered with green cloth, and 
has at its upper end 9 numbered cups to 
receive the balls. Round the sides there 
is an Indiarubber cushion. The balls 
used are 9 in number, generally 1 black. 
4 red, and 4 white; the black ball is 
plac(ui on a spot about 9 in. in front of the 
first hole, and n.t the player’s end, about 
18 in. up, there is a balk line, with another 
spot behind it from which to start play. 
These measurements vary with the size of 
the tabic. The balls are struck with a cue, 
as in billiards, and the object is to drive 
thorn into the holes, the black ball count¬ 
ing double. There are sev. forms of B., 
the most usual being: (a) Ordinary B. 
In this game each player sends all the 
balls up; no score js allowed until the 
black ball has been touched, (b) Fr. 
game. Two i)layers, or 4 in partnerships, 
take part, playing alternately. The rules 
as to scoring vary slightly in different 
forms of this garhe. (c) Cannon game. 
This more resembles billiards, and may be 
played with either cups or pockets, or 
both, (d) Mississippi. Played with a 
bridge having 9 or more numbered arches 
(according to the size of the table), 
through which the balls must be played 
off the cushion. 

Bagdad, or Baghdad: 1. One of the 14 

provH. ilievn) of Iraq. The country is 
watered by the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
but the soil is, in general, poor and 
unproductive. There is a mixed pop. of 
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Turks, Arabs, Jews, Armenians, and {1957 there were signs that Brit, active 


Kurds number]^ 800,000. Cap. Bagdad. 

2. (Persian ^given by God’) Cap. of 
Iraq. There was a tn near the site in 
Assyrian times and a settlement with 
this name when the Abbasid caliph Man¬ 
sur built his new cap. on the W. bank 
of the Tigris, 762-6, and called it Man- 
suriya. As it was the cap. of the biggest 
empire of that time it grew quickly and 
before long the palaces of the caliphs and 
grandees were on the E. bank, the 2 parts 
of the city being joined by bridges of 
boats, 1, 2, and 3 at different times. At 
the height of its glory the total area was 
about 20 sq. m. including 22 ac. of ceme¬ 
teries; in 1900 the total area was 737 ac. 
Hulagu captured the city in 1258, putting 
an end to the caliphate, and in 1393 Timut 
captured it. In the 16th cent, the Per¬ 
sians held it for a time and they and the 
Turks fought for it till the Ottoman Murad 
took it in 1638 and held it. In 1755 a 
Brit, trade agency was estab. there and the 
telegraph was introduced during the rule 
of the reforming governor. Midhat Pasha. 
13. was brought into world politics by the 
B. llailway (q.v.), which was begun at 
Haidar Pasha in 1871 and reached Konia 
in 1896, though tlirough tralilc to B. was 
not possible till 1940. The city built by 
Mansur has vanished entirely and few old 
buildings, w’hich were built of brick, 
remain: part of the Mirjaniya mosque and 
college (14th cent.), the Mustanairiya 
college (13th cent.; it was used as a 
customs house but has now been repaired), 
the Aquliya mosque (13th cent.), and the 
minaret of al-Ghazi. In or near B. are 
some venerated shrines: Kadhimain, the 
burial place of 2 imams, the tomb of Aby 
Hanifa the jurist, and the shrine of Abd 
al-Qadir al-Jilani. Jews made pilgrim¬ 
ages to the tomb of Joshua. Midhat 
Pasha threw down the city wall but left 
two gates standing, and the remains of a 
late Abbasid palace still exist. B. has 
spread N. and S. and tlie new quarters are 
W. in their lay-out. Two steel bridges 
span the Tigris and a combined road and 
rail bridge is now in use. The bazaars in 
the old tn are crowded and picturesque 
and the new parts, built about 1920 to 
replace what was destroyed by a fire, are a 
testimony to the skill and taste of modem 
workmen. Pop. 550,000, Arabs, Persians, 
Armenians, Kurds, and Christians; most 
of the Jews have left. See G. Le Strange, 
Baghdad during the Abbasid Caliphate, 
1924. 

Bagdad Pact, defensive and economic 
pact, so-called because it was first signed 
at Bagdad between Turkey and Iraq in 
Feb. 1955. Subsequently Britain (April), 
Pakistan (Sept.), and Persia (Nov.) 
signed the B. P. Its existence provided 
a centre of relative stability in the Middle 
E. and Britain’s adherence is notable. 
But it aroused the hostility of the more 
militant members of the Arab League, 
and attempts to secure Jordan’s ad¬ 
herence resulted in riots in Amman 
which heralded the downfall of Brit, 
influence there. After Anglo-Fr. inter- 
ventiop in Suez, the Moslem members of 
the pact met without Britain: but by 


participation tn the pact was again being 
considered by them. The United States 
had throughout refused to join the B. P., 
though expressing interest. 

Bagdad Railway. The B. R. or Eu¬ 
phrates VaUey Railway was a scheme for a 
line from Konia, in Anatolia, to Bagdad 
and thence to Basra on the Persian Gulf. 
Although by an agreement of 1903 the 
line, then only just begun, had been placed 
imder international control, Germany 
aimed to use it as an instrument to destroy 
the value of the Suez Canal and assist 
German domination of the Middle E. 
This ambition was frustrated by the events 
of the First World War. The lines then 
built by the Brit. Army in Mesopotamia 
formed the basis of the present Iraqi State 
Railways which in 1940 were connected 
with those of Syria, following the intended 
route of the B. R. and realising at last the 
object of the promoters of that project to 
establish through commimioation by rail 
between Europe and the Persian Gulf. 

Bage, city in S. state of Rio Grande do 
Sul, Brazil, on the R. Negro, a trib. of the 
Paraguay. A centre for live-stock raising. 
Pop. 35,340. 

Bagehot, Walter (1826-77), journalist, 
economist, and political writer. He was 
the son of a banker at Langport, Somerset, 
took his degree at London Univ., and was 
called to the Bar in 1852, but gave up law 
for literature, while retaining for many 
years a close connection with banking, 
which gave practical value to his economic 
studies. In 1858 he married Miss Wilson, 
daughter of the first editor of the Econo- 
mist. Being in touch with many leaders 
in political and commercial life, including 
Gladstone, Sir George ComewaU Lewis, 
Robert Lowe, and prominent city bankers 
and merchants, he was able to write on 
politics and finance as one acquainted 
with their innermost working. His 
books. The English Constitviion and Lom¬ 
bard Street, show not only observation, 
but deep research into the principles of 
gov. and finance. The theory of a practi¬ 
cal banking reserve is developed by him 
with great clearness. His Physics and 
Politics, pub. in 1869, was successful 
abroad as well as at home. He was for 
many years editor of the Economist, and 
also helped to edit the National Review. 
He pub. his Postulates of Political Economy 
in 1876. His Idterary Studies and Eco¬ 
nomic Studies were pub. after his death. 
See lives by Mrs Russell Barrington, 1914, 
and Wm Irvine, 1939. 

Bagenalstown, see Muine Bheaq. 

Bagford, John (1660-1716), coUeotor of 
rare books, both on his own account and 
on commission for book^Uers and ama¬ 
teurs. He was b. in St Anne’s par., Black- 
friars, and began life as a shoemaker. He 
formed 2 collections, known as the Bag- 
ford Ballads, in which many old Eng. dit¬ 
ties have been rescued from oblivion, and 
the Bagford Fragments, an ’enormous col¬ 
lection of title-pages and other fragments 
in 64 vols. folio,* which earned him the 
description of * shoemalceir and biblioelast.’ 
Apparently they were intended as 
materials for a hist, of printing. They 
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came to the Brit. Museum amon^: the 
Harleian MSS. The Ba«rford Ballads 
were pub. in 1878 (od. by Ebbsworth). 
B. was one of the revivers of the Society 
of Antiquaries. See Arundell Esdaile, 
The British Museum Library^ 1946. 

Baggaras, Miislim race of Bedouins, 
closely related to the Shuwa, who live in 
the valley of the Nile. Their chief occu¬ 
pation is cattle-rearing. 
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Baggesen, Jens Immanuel (1764-1826), 
Ban. poet. b. Korsor, d. Hamburg. While 
a student at Copenhagen he pub. his first 
work in verse, Komiske Fortasllinoer, 
1785. In 1811 ho was appointed prof, of 
Dan. language and literature at Kiel, 
but after 3 years returned to Copenhagen, 

§ e quarrelled with the romantic poet 
hlenschiager, and in 1820 left Demnark 
for good. He wrote much in German as 
well as in Danish. His works include the 
travel book iMbyrinthen, 1792, and Par- 
ihenais oder die AlpenreAse^ an epic idyll, 
1804. B. excelled in serio-comic satire. 
His Samlede Vaerker were pub. in 12 vols., 
1827-32. See A. Baggesen, Baooesen 
Biografi (4 vols.), 1843-56, and C. E. 
Hesse, Baggesen und die deutsche Philo- 
sophie, 1914. 

Baghdad, see Bagdad. 

Bagheria, tn in Sicily (q.v.), 8 m. ESE. 
of Palermo (q.v.). It has many fine 17th- 
and 18th-cent. villas. Fop. 30,400. 

Bagimond’s Roll, originally named from 
Boiamund or Bagimond di Vicci, or Vitia, 
who was sent by Pope Gregory X to assess 
the church revenues of Scotland for the 
purpose of raising a crusading fund, ad 
1274. Part of this return has been pre¬ 
served, and is known as B. R. 

Bagirmi, or Baghermi, Moslem kingdom 
of W. Africa, lying SE. of Lake Chad. 
It is a Fr. possession. The people are of 
negroid race and number about 150,000. 
The cap. is Massenia. 

Bagnaoavallo (anct Tiberiaoum), It. tu, 
in Emilia-Romagna (q.v.), 11 m. W. of 
Ravenna (q.v.). Pop. 15,000. 


Bagnaoavallo, Bartolommeo (1484-' 
1542). or Ramenghi, It. painter, b. Bagna¬ 
oavallo. He studied imder Francla, then 
worked for Raphael in Rome. He subse¬ 
quently became eminent at Bologna, and 
was admired by Guido Reni and the 
Carracci, though Vasari (see JAves of the 
Painters) is severely critical of him. His 
prill, work at Bologna, ‘The Disputation 
of St Augustine,’ was avowedly foimded 
on Raphael’s ‘School of Athens.* 

Bagnalstown, see Muine Bheag. 

Bagndres-de-Bigorre (Rom. Vious 
Aquensis or Aquae Bigerrorum), Fr, spa, 
cap. of an arron., in the dept of Hautes- 
Pyr6n6es, on the Adour. It has marble 
and slate quarries, textile manufs., and is 
a winter sports Cf3ntre. Pop. 9900. 

Bagndres-de-Luchon (Rom. Balne- 
ariae Lixovienses), Fr. spa in the dept of 
Haute-Garonne. It is a fashionable 
resort, and a centre for winter sports. 
Pop.4100. 

Bagnes (It. bayno), name given to the 
Fr. convict prisons which were substituted 
for the galleys in 1748. As the latter had 
naturally been stationed at the navtil ports 
and arsenals, the B. were estab. in the 
same localities, and remained until the 
middle of the 19th cent. About 1852 
the last 3, at Brest, Rochefort, and 
Toulon, were closed, and convicts were 
deported to Cayenne. The miseries of 
prisoners in the B., like those of galley- 
slaves, were extreme, and have often been 
described by writers of fiction. Jean 
Valjean, in Hugo’s iJiS Mistrables, was a 
sufferer there. 

Bagnes, Val de, valley in the W. of 
Switzerland, C/anton of Valais. Its lower 
end opens into the valley of the RhOne, 
near Martigny. A catastrophe oc^curred 
here in 1818: the R. Dranse was for 2 
months blocked by falls from the Gotroz 
glacier; when the ice-dam burst the valley 
was devastated by a flood 90 ft deep. 

Bagni di Lucca, It. spa, in Tuscany 
(q.v.), about 12 m. NE. of Lucca (q.v.). 
It is made up of sev. vils. in the Lima 
valley, and its hot mineral springs (temp. 
98°-130° F.) have been known since early 
times; they wore made popular by 
Falloppio (q.v.) in the 16th cent. Pop. 
14,000. 

Bagni di San Giuliano, see San Giui,iano 
Terme. 

Bagno a Ripoli, It. tn, in Tuscany 
(q.v.). It is a SE. suburb of Florence 
(q.v.), and lias warm baths. Pop. 19,000. 

Bagno di Romagno, It. tn, in Emilia- 
Romagna (q.v.), 19 m. S. of Forli (q.v.). 
It is in the Savio valley, near the source 
of the riv., and has hot springs. Pop. 
10,600. 

Bagnold, Enid, Brit, novelist, educ. at 
GodaTming and in Parts. In the First 
World War she served as a V.A.D. and 
later with the F.A.N.Y. attached to the 
Fr. Array. Her war experiences are told 
of in A Diary WUhmd Dates, 1917, and 
The Happy Foreigner, 1920. In 1925 she 
pub. Serena Blandish, and in 1935 her 
best-known novel, National Velvet, the 
story of a racehorse. Sailing Ships, 1918, 
is a vol. of poems. In 1920 she married 
Sir Roderick Jones, the prln. pnoprictor 
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of Renters. Her play. The Chalk Qarden^ 

E roved a great success when produced in 
ondon In 1956, and also on Broadwav. 
Bagnoles-de^rOrne, Fr. spa in the dept 
of Orne. It is in the valley of the Vde on a 
lake. Pop. 730. 

Bs^olet, E. suburb of Paris, known for 
its ‘Plaster of Paris' (q.v.) made from 
local gypsum. It has textile and other 
manufs. Pop. 25,000. 

BagnoUC-les-Bains), Fr. vU. in the dept 
of Lozto, on the Lot. It has sulphur 
springs. Pop. 320. 

Bagnols-sur-Cdze, Fr. tn in the dept of 
Gard. 11 is thought tliat there were baths 

here in Horn, times. Wines and silk are 
produced, and there are nurseries. Pop. 
5200. 

Bagnone, It. tn, in Tuscany (q.v.), 
lying in the Magra valley, 17 m. NNW. of 
Carrara (q.v.). Pop. 1500. 

Bagoas, name often given to eunuchs, 
'riie best known of these (called by 
Josephus, Bagoses) attained great power 
under Artaxerxes III, whom he poisoned. 
He also poisoned the son of Artaxerxes, 
who had succeeded him, and then tried to 
poison Darius III, but tho king was 
warned, and made Bagoses drink the 
poison himself. Josephus, Ani, xi. 7; 
Diodorus, xvi. 50, 51; xvii. 6. 

Bagot, Sir Charles (1781-1843), Eng. 
diplomatist and thirty-fourth Governor- 
General of Canada. He negotiated the 
llush-Bjigot treaty (1817), which is still in 
force, between Great Britain and the 
U.S.A., limiting the armaments of each 
country on the Great Tvakes. Was ambas. 
at St Petersburg in 1825 when the agree¬ 
ment with Russia w'as signed defining 
the NW. boundary of Brit. N. America. 
Though his tenure as Govern or-General 
of Canada (1842-3) was brief, his adminis¬ 
tration prepared C’atiada for the self-gov. 
which she received not long afterwards 
from Lord Elgin (1847-54). This B. 
achieved by formmg a dual administration 
of the two sections of t he country. Upper 
and Lower Canada, a div. wiiicli was re¬ 
tained until the Confederation (1867). It 
was on B.’s Initiative that the geographical 
survey of Canada was begun in 1843. Ho 
<1, at Kingston, Ontario, 

Bagpipe, musical instrument, being a 
development from the primitive reed-pipe. 
Its characteristics arc tho bag for the 
wind-supply and the peculiar ‘drone’ 
which furnishes the groimd bass. The 
former may be inflated either by a blow¬ 
pipe, as in the Highland B., or by a 
bellows worked by the arm, as in the 
musette (French) and the Northumbrian 
pipes. Every instrument has these prin. 
parts: (1) the wind-bag; (2) the chanter, 
or rnolody-pipe, which always has a double 
reed, and lateral holes for fingering; (3) 
the drones, each of which has one in¬ 
variable sound, but can be timed by means 
of sliding joints. The compass of the 
chanter ranges from 9 notes in the High¬ 
land pipes to 12 in the Irish and 15 in 
the Northumbrian. The musette, as im- | 
proved by Hotteterre in the 17th cent., 
had a wider ranges and was popular in 
France, being played at court and in the 
opera; Lully wrote music for it. In a I 


Highland pipe the notes of the chanter 
do not correspond with those of the 
diatonic scale, and are not strictly in 
tune. The same note cannot easily be re¬ 
peated without the interpolation of grace 
notes, known as warblers; these, intro¬ 
duced to overcome a difficulty, form one 
of the chief beauties in pipe-music, ‘bril¬ 
liance in his warblers’ being one of the dis¬ 
tinguishing marks of a skilful player. 

‘ The key of the Highland pipe is that of 
A major with a natural G and with the 
0 and the F something between the sharp 
and the natural—a unique scale, but one 
with some similarities to certain scales of 
the Near East' (Scholes). (The normal 
key of the Northumbrian pipe is G and it 
has usually 4 drones tuned to G and D.) 
The B. is suitable both for solemn funeral 
marches and laments and for the liveliest 
dances. As for its antiquity, a drone- 
pipe with reed complete has been found 
in an Egyptian mummy-case. The 
Romans had pipes and introduced them 
into S. Britain, whence they spread into 
Caledonia and Ireland, and survived there 
after they died out in England S. of North¬ 
umberland. They are mentioned in Ire¬ 
land as early as (possibly) the 5th cent. 
The modem Irish ‘union-pipe,’ like tho 
musette, is blown by bellows worked by 
the arm. The old Ger. Dudelaack was 
made in sev. forms varying in their range: 
one is said to liave had separate chanters, 
on which a two-part melody could he 
played. See also Pjbuoc'H. 
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Bagradas, anct name of the Medjerdah 
or Mejirda, African idv.. which rises in the 
Great Atlas and fiows in a NE. direction 
into the Gulf of Tunis. Its length is 
nearly 300 m. 
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Baffratldae, royal d 3 ^a 8 ty in Armenia 
and Gieorgia. They ruled in Armenia, 
886“1045, then in Georgia until its annexa¬ 
tion by Russia in 1800. 

Bagration, Peter Ivanovitoh, Prinoe 
(1765-1812), Russian general, descended 
from the Georrfan branch of the Bag- 
ratidae. In 1805, covering the retreat of 
Kutusov’s army before superior numbers 
imder Murat, he showed skill and courage, 
losing half his men, but saving the main 
army. He served in sev. lost battles, 
Austerlitz, 1805, Eylau, and Medland, 
1807, but always won personal distinction. 
When Napoleon invaded Russia in 1812 
B. commanded the 2nd Russian Army. 
As before he was unsuccessful, being 
beaten by Davout at Moghilev, 23 July, 
but succeeded in rejoining the main force 
under Barclay, On 7 Sept, he was mor¬ 
tally wounded at Borodino. 

Bagshot Sand, or Beds, part of the 
Upper Eocene strata found round Lon¬ 
don, especially in Surrey, and stretching 
as far S. as the Isle of Wight. The heaths 
of Surrey and Hants belong to this 
formation. 

Bagster, Samuel (1772-1851), publisher. 
He began as a bookseller in the Strand in 
1794, and in 1816 removed to Paternoster 
Row. The firm which he founded is 
famous for its eds. of polyglot Bibles, 
including the Biblia Sacra Polyglotta 
Bagsteriana, 1817-28, for an octoglot 
ed. of the Church of England liturgy, 
1821, and for 2'he English Hexapla^ 
1827. 

Baguio, summer cap. of the Philippine 
Is., and cap. of Benguet prov. It is 
picturesquely situated in the mt dist., 
Luzon, a dist. which includes what were 
formerly known as the B. and Suyoc 
mineral dists. The tn is buUt at a high 
elevation and in the vicinity of splendid 
pine-woods. It suffered great damage in 
the Second World War. Pop. 29,262. 

Baha’i, believer in a religion foimded in 
the Middle E. during the 19th cent. 
The Bah4*i Faith claims that it incor¬ 
porates what is best in all religions. 
Twenty thousand martyrs have given 
their lives rather than deny it. It has 3 
central figures. The forerunner was Ali 
Mohammed, bom at Shir^iz in 1819, who 
adopted the title El Bdb, meaning the 
Gate, when he declared in 1844 that he 
was the ‘Mihdl* or ‘QA'im* promised in 
the Qur’dn to save the nations. Ortho¬ 
dox Muslims and the Persian State 
conspired to overthrow him, so that he 
spent most of his teaching life in prison, 
hie followers zealously carrying on his 
work of proselytising in the face of fierce 
persecution. He was finally shot publicly 
at Tabriz in 1850. The body was re¬ 
covered by his followers and hidden for 
60 years in various places, eventuaUy 
being enshrined on Mt Carmel, the chief 
centre of Bah&’i pilgrimage. In 1683 
Husayn 'Ali, a Persian nobleman who 
took the name Bahd’u'lldh, meaning 
‘The Glory of God,* announced himself 
to be the One foretold not only by the 
BAb, but in the holy books of all religions, 
who will inaugurate an era of peace and 
spiritual well-being for mankind. As a 


BAbi, he had already been deprived of his 
considerable possessions and banished to 
Bagdad; banishment to Constantinople, 
Adrianople, and the prison city of Acre 
followed. His writings include KltAb-i- 
Aqdas, KitAb-l-Iquan, and many letters, 
Includmg proclamation of his claim to the 
chief sovereigns of the world, among them 
Queen Victoria. On his death in 1892, 
leadersh^ passed to his eldest son, 
’Abdu’l-Baha, the exemplar of the BahA’i 
Faith, who had shared his father’s 
imprisonment since childhood. He was 
freed by the Turkish revolution of 1908 
and made an extended tour of Europe 
and America in 1911-13. He was 
knighted in 1920 for the part he played 
in averting famine in Haifa during the 
war, and d. in 1921. His will appointed 
as guardian of the cause his grandson 
Shogi Eflendi (q.v.), then studying at 
Balliol College, Oxford, under whose guid¬ 
ance the administrative order of the 
BahA’i Faith developed. The BahA’i 
Faith is based on a belief in successive pro¬ 
gressive revelations of God, none of which 
is final. Thus Mohammed was a great 
prophet and his doctrines were revealed, 
but neither his revelation nor that of 
BahA’u’llAh precludes God from revealing 
himself further in future ages. The 
morality of the BahA’i Faith is high. The 
individual soul continues to exist after 
separation from the body and may draw 
ever nearer to God throughout eternity. 
The BahA’i Faith claims to restore to 
mankind the power to achieve imity 
through love. The troubles of the present 
age are but a prelude to the necessary and 
Inevitable unification of the human race. 
All prejudice, particularly of race, colotir. 
class, or creed, is condemned; oompulsory 
education, abolition of extremes of 
poverty and wealth, equal status for men 
and women are among its social teaching. 
It prohibits slavop",. asceticism, mendi¬ 
cancy, and monasticism, prescribes mono¬ 
gamy, discourages, but does not prohibit, 
divorce. A universal auxiliary language 
is advocated and collective security urged 
as a step towards a world commonwealth. 
The BaliA’i Faith now has several hundred 
thousand adherents drawn from every 
important religion in every country out¬ 
side the Soviet orbit. 

Bahamas, formerly Luoayos, archi¬ 
pelago of is., cays, and rooks, lying between 
20° 50' and 27° 37' N. lat. and 72° 37' and 
80° 32' W. long., and extending from 
Inagua on the S. to Matanilla Reef on the 
N., from Mayaguana and its rocks and 
cays on the E. to (and including) the Cay 
Sal Bank on the W. The B. are separated 
from Florida to the W. by the Straits of 
Florida, and from Cuba to the S. by the 
Old Bahama and Nicholas Channels. 
The B. comprise nearly 700 is. and more 
than 2000 cays and rocks. The aggregate 
land surface of the group is 43754 sq. m., 
which is slightly less than that of Jamaica, 
the largest of the Brit. W. Indian is. 
The most important is., though not one 
of the larger is., is New Providence, which 
contains the cap., Nassau (q.v.), the chief 
port, inhabited by more than one-quarter 
of the total pop. of the Colony. The is. 
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Is about 21 m. long from K. to W. and 
7 m. in breadth from N. to S. 

Climate. The winter climate oi the B. 
is most delightful. Frost Is unknown, 
the average temp. Is about 70® F., the 
rainfall Is slight and cool breezes prevail. 
The rainy months are May, June, Sept., 
and Oct. Rainfall is about 40 in. per 
annum. The greatest heat Is experienced 
during July, Aug., and Sept., the temp, 
ranging from 80° to 90° F. 

History. The B. were visited by Colum¬ 
bus in 1492, and he stated that the group 
of is. was called Lucayos, implying that 
the name was Indian or Arawak. While 
it has never been finally settled whether 
Watling Is. was his first landfall in Amer. 
waters, most authorities are agreed that 
it was on this is.—which Columbus named 
San Salvador and the Indians Guanahani 
—that ho landed. Others think the 
honour belongs to Cat Is., and yet others 
say Great Turk Is. But Watling Is. won 
the official sanction of the Bahamian 
Legislature in 192C. A few years after 
Columbus landed, all the Carlb inhab. 
were transported to work in the mines of 
Cuba. It docs not appear that the 
Spaniards had any settlements on any of 
the Is. at any time. Karly in the 17th 
cent, the is. were well known to the 
settlers in Bermuda. They were included 
in the royal grant to Sir Robert Heath, 
the attorney'general of Engla nd, of 30 
Oct. 1629. The Co. ^ of Eleutherian 
Adventurers waa formed in London 
under the aegis of Wm Sayle, a former 
Governor of Bermiida, for the purpose 
of making a systematic colonisation 
of the is., but Charles II, ignoring pre¬ 
vious titles, granted the land, in 1670, 
to 6 of the lords proprietors of Carolina. 
Before this grant, however, the inhab. 
had organised a settlement and instituted 
a form of gov. which Included an elective 
House of Assembly, and had selected 
Oi.pt. John Wentworth as tlielr governor 
(1671). He was confirmed in office by the 
lords proprietors. Tliirteeii proprietary 
governors were appointed between 1671 
and 1715. The settlement on New Provi¬ 
dence was sacked by the Spaniards on 
sev. occasions between 1680 and 1684. 
In 1684 most of the inhab. were driven 
away, and it was not until 1688 tliat the 
settlement was re-formed under Thomas 
Bridges with settlers from Jamaica. 
Bridges became governor, and the settle¬ 
ment developed promisingly until, in 
1703, it was practically annihilated by the 
French and Spaniards. A year or two 
later, however, the dispersed inhab. re¬ 
turned to New Providence, and another 
proprietary governor was appointed in 
1707. But the is, then became a regular 
resort of pirates, and this determined the 
Crown to place it under a civil and 
military gov. Since 1717 there has been 
a regular succession of royal governors. 
The is. were surrendered to a fleet of the 
Araer. rebels in 1776, and again to the 
Spaniards in 1781, but they had been 
retaken by the Britisli before the end of 
the war, and the Peace of Versailles 
(1783) confirmed the British in possession, 
in 1787 the lords proprietors surrendered 


aU their proprietary rights to the king for 
£12,000, which was provided by Parlia¬ 
ment. During the Amer. Civil War 
Nassau became the H.Q. of the blockade 
runners and enjoyed a rapid prosperity, 
the total value of trade, which was under 
£600,000 in value in 1860, rising to 
£10,000,000 in the 4 years 1860-4. A 
rather similar state of affairs prevailed 
60 years later when the B. carried on a 
roaring trade during the i>eriod of pro¬ 
hibition in U.S.A. That the revenue of 
the B. was converted in 1920 from a 
threatened deficit to a surplus was entirely 
duo to wine and spirit duties. 

Occupatiom. The total of arable land 
at present cultivated in the B. is esti¬ 
mated at 30,300 ac. The total area of 
forest land is approximately 800,000 ac. 
Agric. production is mainly in the hands 
of Individuals, but there are a few hold¬ 
ings on plantation scale. The prin. crops 
for local consumption and export are 
seasonal vegetables such as cabbages, 
Ix^ets, carrots, spinach, peas, beans. 
Onions, tomatoes, pineapples, citrus 
fruits, and bananas are grown but not as 
yet in sufficient quantities for export. 
Crawfish valued at £160,647 (13,536 cwt.) 
were exported in 1955, mainly to the U.S. 
Sponge fishing is not now of importance. 
In 1955 there were 3640 horses; 3380 
horned cattle; 22,280 sheep; 14,250 goats; 
10,360 pigs; and 506,500 head of poultry. 

Two petroleum companies hold - oil 
exploration licences granted by the 
Petroleum Board. No field work was 
done by the companies during the year 
1955, but interest has revived. Timber 
is an important industry. The yellow 
pine iPinus caribea) is commercially 
exploited. Of 650,000 ac. of pine forest 
owned by the Crown, 390,0()0 ac, are 
exploitable; the balance is inaccessible. 
A further 50,000 ac. which are freehold 
are 75 per cent exploitable. Of 100,000 
ac. of broadleaf forest an estimated 70 
per cent is exploitable. In 1955,9,831,704 
board ft of yellow pine were exported 
from Grand B.; 5,343,708 board ft from 
Andros. A further 10,735 cub. fathoms 
of pit-props were also exported. Ex¬ 
ports in 1955 were 11,617 cub. fathoms 
of pit-props valued at £186,962 and 
7,045,000 ft of pine valued at £264,795. 

The tourist industry is the most impor¬ 
tant source of revenue to the B. and is 
increasing in volume. Arrivals in 1953 
were 99,867, as against 118,481 in 1964, 
and 142,689 in 1955. Most of this trade 
originates in the U.S. and Canada. A 
great deal is being done to improve and 
extend tho eidsting facilities for tourists. 
Ill 1956 new hotels were being built and 
a yacht harbour had been approved by 
the Legislature in the S. part of New 
Providence where a large area is to be 
systematically developed (capital is being 
provided from U.S. sources). In the 
industrial field the development of a free 
port in tho is. of Grand B. may offer great 
opportunities for employment. Financed 
by U.S. capital, the scheme envisages 
the construction of a deep-water harbour 
at Hawksbill Creek, Grand B. The Free 
Port Authority has acquired 60,000 ac. 
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for derelopment and zoned areas have 
been demarcated and a town-planning 
scheme approved. 

EduceUton. Primary education Is free 
for persons unable to pay. The statutory 
leaving age is 14 and in 1955 the Board of 
£;ducation spent ^295,394 on primary 
education. There are 105 board schools, 
with a roll of 16,258 children in 1955. 
Another 3962 children attended 80 
private and denominational schools. The 
gov. high school (1955) had a roll of 209 
and 5 private and denominational schools 
607. in 1950 a teachers’ training college 
was estab. 

Health, Malaria is unknown and the 
health services ore of a liigh standard. 
Birth-rate per 1000 (1955) was 34-8; 
death-rate per 1000, 11-3; infant mortality 
rate (death imder 1 year) per 1000 live 
births, 82 0. 

Imports and Exports 
Imports (total): 

1953 1954 1955 

£8,797.396 £9,404.103 £10,859,926 

Exports (total): 

1953 1954 1955 

£1,045,260 £956,902 £757,253 

Food-stuffs, beverages, apparel, boots and 
shoes, motor-cars and trucks, petrol and 
oil, and cement were the main items of 
imports by volume and value. Tha-chief 
exports by value were lumber and pit- 
props, crawfish, salt, and tomatoes. 
Imports from the U.K. (1955) totalled 
£2,390,876, the next most important 
supplier being Canada, £869,084, followed 
by Aruba, £555,639. Exports were 
mainly to neighbouring is. and to the 
U.S., £245,399, and U.K. £174,926 (1955). 

Administration. The gov. is modelled 
on that of England, the governor repre¬ 
senting the Sovereign and the nominated 
Legislative Council and the elected House 
of Assembly representing respectively the 
House of Lords and the House of Com¬ 
mons. The ‘ Eleutherian Adventurers.’ 
who came to the B. from Bermuda after 
the Pori, grant of 1647, brought with them 
a conception of representative gov. 
already estab. in Bermuda. A charter 
of 1670 to the Lords Proprietors provided 
for an elected House of Assembly, and the 
constitution, such as it exists to-day, was 
finally settled in 1729 when the Crown 
assumed direct control of the Colony. 
The present gov. is representative, though 
not responsible. The executive gov. is 
vested in the govemor who is appointed 
by the Crown, and he has the right of veto, 
but by convention acts on the advice of 
the Executive Council. The Legislative 
Council consists of 9 members nominated 
by the Crown, and was created a separate 
council by Royal Letters Patent in 1841. 
The House of Assembly is composed of 
29 members elected for 15 dists. Women 
are not enfranchised. No forms of local 
gov. exist. 

Justice. The law' of the Colony is the 
common law of England as it existed at 
the time of tlm settlement of the Colony 
subject to the exceptions mentioned in 
the Declaratory Act (Chap. 7 Statutes, 


revised ed., 1929); Statutes of the Imperial 
Parliament; Statutes of the Colonial 
Legislature. The Supreme Court sits in 
Nassau, having the junsdiction of a High 
Court of England, and is presided over by 
the Chief ,1 ustice. Appeal In civil matters 
lies from the Supreme Court to the Privy 
Council. 

Currency and Banking. Brit, sterling 
is the ofHcial currency but silver coins 
used in the U.K. are legal tender only up 
to 40s. There are local notes of 4s., 10s., 
£1, and £5 denominations. U.S. and 
Canadian currency is freely in circulation 
but residents must surrender this currency 
to authorised dealers. There are 2 over¬ 
seas banks in Nassau, one British and one 
Canadian. The totals of revenue and 
expenditure during the years 1963-5 were: 

Revenue Expenditure 

1953 £2,610,678 £2,712,272 

1954 £3,095,541 £3,006,515 

1955 £3,507,953 £3,188,617 

The main source of revenue from taxation 
was customs receipts, which were 
£2,024,502 in 1955. 

Communications. The B. are in direct 
steamship communication with the U.K., 
Canada, the U.S.A., the W. Indies, S. 
America, and New Zealand. There are 
no railways in the Colony. All main 
wads and most of the secondary roads in 
New Providence are asphalted. Of the 
205 in. in the Colony, 112 m. are 
asphalted. Oakes Airport in Nassau is 
on International airfield from which sev. 
international airlines operate. 

Population. The estimated pop. in 
Dec. 1955 was 98,500, made up approxi¬ 
mately of European, 10,800; African, 
72,000; mixed, 12,500; others, 3200. See 
Colonial Office Annual Reports, and T. A. 
Thompson, A Short Geography of the 
Bahamas, Nassau, 1944. 

Bahawalpur, tn, and former State, of 
W. Pakistan, lying on the railway 
between Karachi and Lahore. B. is a 
centre of new and expanding industry; 
cotton factories are being built and 
Lever Bros have Installed a soap factory. 

Bahia, see BaIa. 

Bahia Blanoa, rail centre, 3 m. up the 
R. Naposth, prov. of Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, 350 m. from cap. Its port on 
Bahia Bay has been handicapped by a 
shallow channel, but dredging operations 
are expected to maintain a minimmn 
draught of 30 ft. B. B. was foimded in 
1828; its prosperity dates from 1885, when 
the first railway was opened. It exports 
wheat, wool, meat, and hides. The naval 
station of Puerto Militar lies below the 
city. Pop. 93,122. See A. H. Coleman, 
Mi Vida de ferroviario ingUs en la Argen¬ 
tina 1H87~1948, 1949. 

Bahia de Todos los Santos, see All 
Saints’ Bay. 

Bahinda Steppe, see Bayida. 

Bahr, Arabic term meaning sea, or 
largo riv., as B.-el-Abiad and B.-cl- 
Azrek, the White and Blue Nile. A dry 
riv.-bed is sometimes called B. 

Bahr, Hermann (1863-1934), Austrian 
novelist, critic, and dramatist, b. Llnz« 
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He Is remarkable for his versatility. He 
wrote on naturalism In 1891 and on 
expressionism in 1914, passing through 
impressionism and symbolism. His best 
plays include Der Meisier, 1903, and 
Das Konzertt 1909; his novels Die Rahl, 
1908, and Himmelfahrt, 1910. He was 
also for a time manager of Reinhardt’s 
Deutsches Theater and of the Vienna 
Burg Theater. See W. Handl, Hermann 
Bohr, 1913. 

Bahram, or Vahram, name of Persian 
monarclis of the Sasanid dynasty. They 
were B. I (ad 273-6), during whose reign 
the execution of Mani, founder of the 
Manichaeans (q.v.), took place; B. II 
(270-93), son of the foregoing; and B. Ill 
r293), son of B. II, who reigned for only 
a. few months. War with Home broke 
out under B. II and was concluded by the 
peace of 283, by which Armenia and 
Mesopotamia wont to Rome; B. IV (388- 
399), son of Shapiir Ill; and B. V (420- 
438 or 439), son of Yazdigird I. B. V was 
a notorious persecutor of the (Christians, a 
policy which involved him in war with 
Rome; by the treaty of peace concluded 
in 422, mutual toleration was oxtendetl to 
both Christians and Zoroastrians. 

Bahramabad, sec Rafskn.tan. 

Bahr-bela-Ma (the waterless soa), volley 
in the Libyan desert, .50 m. W. of Cairo. 
It is 9 m. long, very deep, and dry and 
barren, but has been a, watercourse. 
Some assert, on the strength of a passage 
in Herodotus, that a branch of the Nile 
once flowed here. 

Bahrein, independent Arab state under 
Brit, protection. The ruling fumiiy came 
from near Kowolt in 1782 and took B. 
from the Persians; hence the frequent 
claims of Persia t(> tlie is. It was in 
treaty relations with the Gov. of India 
for over n cent. It is a group of is. half- 
w'ay up the Persian Guff near the Arab 
coast (A1 Ilosa) and having a combined 
area of 213 sq. m. and a Muslim pop. of 
about 150,000. Manama, or B., the 
largest is. of the group, lies at the mouth 
of B. Bay; it is 27 m. long by 10 m. wide, 
flat on the whole, but having in its centre 
a rocky hill, Jebel Dukhan. The chief 
tn of B. is Manama (pop, 25,000). The 
next largest are Muharraq or Mobarok, 
situated on a neighbouring smaUer is., 
and Sitrali. The whole group is fertile, 
producing rice, herbs, and fruit; fish are 
abundant, and the pearl flsheries of 
B. have been famous for cents. The 
Bahrein (Brit.) Petroleum Co. have held 
a concession from the gov. since 1930 and 
have an oil reftnory at Manama. The 
yield is over 1,000,000 tons (metric) a 
year. The ruler is a sheikh, to whom is 
attached a Brit, adviser and a Brit, 
political agent. On B. Itself there is an 
immense collection of huge sepulchral 
tumiili, enclosing tombs of limestone; 
the plan of them is very like that of 
Phoenician tombs. Religion, Muslim. 
The pop. of the is., numbering altogether 
120,000, are a mixed race, mainly Persian 
and Arab. 

Bahrein Bay, on the H. coast of Arabia, 
noted for its pearl fisheries. 

Bahr-el-Abiad, or White Nile, riv. in 


Africa, rising in Lake Victoria, one of the 
chief branches of the main Nile R. It 
flows through about 2300 m. of flat 
marshy epuntry, and Is fed by the trlb. 
rivs. Sobat on the E. and Bahr-el-Ghazal 
on the W. At Jinja the Owen Falls 
hydro-electric scheme was opened by 
Queen Elizabeth II in April 1954. 
Egypt’s ability to maintain the mass of 
her people at subsistence level largely 
depends on the uninterrupted flow of the 
White Nile. 

Bahr-el-Azrek, or Blue Nile, African 
riv. rising near Tana (or Tsana) in 
Ethiopia, at an elevation of 7000 ft. it 
unites with the White Nile, Bahr-ol-Abiad, 
at Khartoum. Its length is about 900 m., 
500 m. of which are navigable at high 
water. In Ethiopia it is called Abal. In 
anct times the Blue Nile wras temporarily 
diverted by the Ethiopians, thus causing 
great distress and alarm in Egypt, which 
derives the greater part of its vital Nile 
waters from the Blue Nile during part of 
the year. The Blue Nile is a weapon of 
immense strategic importance in the 
hands of Ethiopia and is the historical 
cause of Egyptian aspirations In respect 
of Ethiopia. 

Bahr-el-Ghazal: 1. Trib. of the White 
Nile (or Bahr-el-Abiad), which it joins at 
Sobat. This riv. is responsible for the 
floating vegetation, called the sudd of the 
Nile. It gives its name to the diet, of 
Sudan through which it flows, formerly 
leased to the Congo Free State, but, since 
1996, in the Brit, sphere of influence. 

2. Riv. of the Sudan, which rises in the 
E. end of Lake (^had and flows in a NE. 
direction, until it spreads into the lagoon 
of the Bodele. 

Bai, Tommaso (1650-1714), It. tenor 
singer and composer, b. Crevalcuore, near 
Bologna. Ho became master of the 
pontifical chapel. He is celebrated on 
account of his beautiful Miserere. 

Baia (formerly Bahia), E. prov. of 
Brazil, state (since 1889) bounded on 
the N. by the states of Pernambu(}o and 
Paiui, on the S. by Minas Geraes, on 
the W. by Goi&s, and on the E. by the 
Atlantic Ocean. The land by the coast is 
fertile and woody, the climate being hot 
and moist. The interior is rocky, with 
plateaux rising In terraces, and the climate 
is dry. The country is watered by the R. 
Silo Francisco and its tribs. The prin. 
products of the soil are sugar, to banco, 
coffee, cotton, Indian corn, rice, and 
cocoa. The SK. produces 95 per cent of 
Brazil’s cacao crop. B. is a leading cattle-, 
sheep-, and hog-raising state, and yields 
most of Brazil’s black industrial diamonds. 
Area217,688 sq.m.; pop,(1950)4,900,419. 

Baia (Bahia), cap. of the state of B.; 
soe of an archbishop, and a univ. tn, 
fourth largest city of Brazil. It is a hot, 
imhoalthy port lying 750 m. to the N. of 
Rio, and is the oldest tn in Brazil. The 
upper and lower portions are connected 
by a celebrated lift system. As well as 
the univ. there are colonial and modem 
gov. buildings, a cathedral, and a monas¬ 
tery, Asa, Bento; a normal school, a 
museum, and a public library. Seaport, 
with a flourishing shipping trade. There 
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is a fine harbour, protected by the natural 
breakwater formed between the is. Itar- 
parioa and the mainland. Industries are 
sugar redning, distilling, cotton-milling, 
cacao-processing, fruit-preserving, ship¬ 
building, boots and shoes, hats, and 
cotton materials, which arc exported with 
agric. produce, hides, and jute-wares. 
The city was visited by Amerigo Ves¬ 
pucci, 1503, and again by Correa, a 
Portuguese, in 1510. It was colonised in 
1536, but abandoned and refounded, 
1549. Until 1763 it was the seat of the 
viceroys of Brazil, and it is one of the 
intellectual and economic centres of the 
country. Pop. (1950) 395,993. 

Baiae, modem Baia, It. tn, in Cam¬ 
pania (q.v.), on the Bay of Naples (q.v.), 
10 m. W. of Naples. In Horn, times it 
was a wo.tering-place, with warm sulphur 
springs; it had baths and palatial resi¬ 
dences, and was a favourite resort of the 
Caesars. Nero built a villa here, and 
Hadrian d. in one that had belonged to 
Julius Caesar. B. had from early times 
a reputation for immorality; Cicero once 
apologised for defending a man who had 
lived there. The most notable relics of 
antiquity are the temples of Venus, 
Mercury, and Diana. 

Bale des Chaleurs, see Chaleurs Bay. 

Baiersbronn, Qer. tn in the Land of 
Baden-Wtlrttemberg (q.v.), on the Murg, 
42 m. SW. of Stuttgart (q.v.). It is a 
winter and health resort in the Black 
Forest (q.v.). Pop. 8100. 

Ball (or Bayf), Jean Antoine de (1532- 
1592), Ft. poet, b. Venice. Ho studied 
with Ronsard under Daurat. He was a 
member of the P16iade, and attempted to 
write Fr. verses with cadence and accent 
of Gk and Lat. poetry. These verses he 
set to music, and in 1561 pub. Twelve 
Hymns or Spiritual Songs, and in 157 8 sev. 
books of songs. He founded an ‘Aca- 
ddmie de po6sie et de musique,* 1567-84, 
in Paris, which was the first of its kind. 
His poems were pub. in 2 vols., (Euvres en 
rime and Les Jeux, in 1573, and consist 
of serious, comic, and sacred pieces. His 
Poesies choisies have been ed. by Becq 
de Fouqui6res, 1874, and his Mimes, 
enseignements et proverbes by Blanche- 
main, 1880. See M. Aug6-Cliiquet, La 
Vie, les iddes et Voeuvre de Jean Antoine de 
BcLif (Paris), 1909. 

Baikal, see Baykal. 

Baikie, William Balfour (1824-64), 
explorer and naturalist, b. Kirkwall, 
Orlmey. Obtaining his M.D. degree at 
Edinburgh in 1848, he became a surgeon 
in the R.N., and in 1854 was appointed 
surgeon and naturalist to the Pleiad 
expedition, sent to explore the Niger. 
The cliief officer dying, B. took command, 
and succeeded in going 250 m. further 
than any previous explorer, without losing 
another man. In 1857 he again went out 
in the Pleiad', the sliip was wrecked up 
the Niger, and his party returned home, 
but he remained in the country, and 
single-handed laid the foundation of the 
present colony of Nigeria. He d. at 
Sierra Leone. 

Bail. In law, when a person is charged 
with an offence he may be released on 


I seourity given by one or more persons, 
usually householders, that he will appear 
' at the trial. He is then on B., or in the 
B., i.e. custody, of the person giving B. or 
seomity. If he fail to appear, the B. is 
forfeited. If the sureties think the balled 
person will not appear, they may sur¬ 
render him, and be relieved of liability. 
A justice mav now dispense with sureties 
and release the accused on his own re¬ 
cognisances if he be of opinion that justice 
will not be defeated. In felonies other 
than treason and in certain misde¬ 
meanours, the magistrate may in his 
discretion admit to B., but is not obliged 
to do so. In all other misdemeanours 
and in all summary cases the magis¬ 
trate is bound to admit to B. In prac¬ 
tice, however, B. is never allowed in a 
charge of murder, or in misdemeanours 
where the costs of prosecution may be 
allowed out of the co. rate. In treason it 
can only be granted by a judge of the 
Queen's bench div. or a secretary of state. 
The police may grant B. if, on a.rrest 
without warrant, the prisoner cannot be 
tried within 24 hours. In Scotland (Bail 
Act, 1888) murder and treason are the 
only non-bailable offences. The high 
court and the lord advocate can admit 
to B. In U.S. law B. is used to indicate 
either the bond which is furnished or 
the persons who bind themselves imder 
penalty to see that the accused appears. 
Some state constitutions contain specific 
revisions as to the cases in which B. may 
e allowed; in other coses the courts have 
a general discretion, subject to statutory 
regulations. Release on B. is the rule, 
except in cases of murder or other capital 
charges. The amount of B. or penalty in 
the bond is fixed by the judge or court. 
The prohibition in the U.S. constitution 
of excessive B. is interpreted as a direction 
that B. shall not be refused in a proper 
case. See Criminal Law. 

Baildon, tn in the W. Riding of Yorks, 
England, 4 m. N. of Bradford. There 
are sev. industries, including worsted 
mills and chemical works. Pop. 10,132. 

Bail6n, or Bayl5n, Sp. tn in the prov. 
of Ja6n. Here, in 1808, the French 
suffered their first serious reverse in the 
Peninsular war, at the hands of the 
Spaniards. Pop. 10,300. 

Bailey, prison or any modern structure 
situated where courts existed, as the Old 
B. in London. It formerly meant the 
courts of a castle formed by the spaces 
between the outward wall and the keep. 
In olden times it also meant the work, 
fenced with palisades or masonry, cover¬ 
ing the outskirts of a tn by way of defence. 

Bailey, Henry Christopher (1878- ), 
novelist, b. London. He was eduo. at 
the City of London School and Oxford, 
where he wrote an historical novel, My 
Lady of Orange. From 1901 to 1946 he 
was on the staff of the Daily Telegraph. 
He wrote a large number of novels, but 
is best remembered for his detective 
stories. Call Mr Fortune, 1920, Mr 
Fortune's Practice, 1922, and other books 
relating tlie adventures of that popular 
investigator. 

Bailey, Uberty Hyde (1858-1953), 
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Amer. botanist and lecturer, b. 8. Haven, 
Michisran; educ. at Miohisran Agric. 
CoDege and Wisconsin Univ.; prof, ol 
agrlcultiire at Michigan Agrio. College 
1885-8; later prof, of horticulture, 
Cornell Univ., fellow of the Amer. 
Academy of Arts and Sciences and the 
Botanic Society of America, and president 
of both in 1926. Among his works are 
The Survival of the Unlike, 1896, TJis 
Cyclopaedia of American Horiicvlture, 
1900-2, Botany, 1901, Lessons with 
Plants, 1904, The State and the Farmer, 
1908, and The Apple Tree, 1922. 

Bailey, Nathan, or Nathaniel {d. 1742), 
lexicographer and philologist. His An 
Universal EiymologicaX English Dictionary, 
pub. in 1721, an Improvement on previous 
lexicons, went through many eds., and 
was taken by Dr Johnson as the basis of 
his dictionary 20 years later. 

Bailey, Philip James (1816-1902), poet, 
h, and oduc. at Nottingham. In 1835 
he went to London, and entered Lincoln’s 
Inn, but did not take up tho legal pro¬ 
fession in earnest. In 1839 he pub. his 
poem Festus, a version of tho Faust 
legend. He continued to revise and 
enlarge it in successive eds. for tho next 
50 years. It is a work of great imagina¬ 
tive power and lofty moral tone, but has 
faults in execution. B.’s later poems. 
The Angel World, 1850, The Mystic, 1855, 
and Tlte Universal Hymn, 1867, were, com¬ 
paratively, fai hires. 

Bailey, Samuel (1791-1870), pliilo- 
sophical writer, son of a Sheffield mer¬ 
chant. For some years he took an active 
share in business. His first book. Essays 
on the Formation and Publication of 
Opinions, appeared in 1821, and a sequel, 
On the Pursuit of Truth, in 1829. Other 
works wore A Theory of Reasoning, 1851, 
and JA’tters on the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind (3 vols.), 1856-63. 

Bailey, Old, see Old Bailey. 

Bailey Bridge, sec Bridging, Military. 

Bailie, or Baillie, superior officer or 
magistrate of a municipal corporation in 
Scotland. B.s are invested with certain 
judicial and administrative authority 
within the city or burgh for which B.s are 
appointed. They are assisted by a paid 
legal adviser called an assessor. The 
■office is in some respects analogous to that 
of alderman in England, but unlike an 
Eng. alderman he retains his scat for tho 
ward to which he has been appointed after 
selection as a B. The term of office is 
3 years. 

Bailiff, Eng. legal terra signifying a 
superior steward or agent. The keeper of 
Dover Castle is called the Queen’s B. Tho 
name now generally applies to the sheriff’s 
officers. Such are either B.s of hundreds 
or special B.s. The former are appointed 
by the sheriff to collect flnes, summon 
juries, execute writs and processes, and 
attend at assizes and quarter sessions. 
The latter were men selected for their skill 
In hunting and apprehending persons 
liable to arrest. Being compelled to enter 
into an obligation for the due performance 
of their duties, they are sometimes called 
bound-bailiffs, or vulgarly bum-bailiffs. 
Special B.'j are appointed at the request 


of a suitor, and the sheriff is not respon¬ 
sible for what is done by them. A B. 
cannot lawfully act until he has received a 
warrant imder the hand and seal of the 
sheriff. B.s of a franchise or liberty are 
appointed by the lord of a liberty. They 
exercise jurisdiction in certain parts of 
the country, e.g. the liberty of Gower in 
Glos. The high B. of a co. couit appoints 
sub-bailiffs who execute process of the 
court. His office is for life. See Local 
Government. 

Bailiwick, legal term used with regard 
to the CO. or diet, over which the sheriff, 
as bailiff of the queen, has jurisdiction. 
See Local Government. 

Baillet, Adrien (1649-1706), Fr. critic, 
b, Neuville-au-Hez, in Picardy. He 
studied in a neighbouring convent, where 
he was introduced to the Bishop of 
Beauvais, who assisted him in obtaining 
a good education. In 1676 he received 
holy orders and was given the vicarage 
of Lardi^jres; in 1680 he became librarian 
to M. de Lamolgnon, the advocate- 
general. His Les Enfants devenus calibres 
par leurs etudes et par leurs icriis (Paris, 2 
vols., 1688) won popularity. His prin. 
work is Jugements des savants sur les 
principaux ouvrages des auteurs, 1685-6. 
He also wrote a life of Descartes (1691) 
and various historical works. 

Bailleul, Fr. tn in the dept of Nord, on 
the R. Becque. The hOtcl de ville dates 
from the 15th cent. The Baliol family 
(q.v.) is said to have derived its name from 
B. The tn was largely destroyed in tho 
BMrst World War and afterwards rebuilt. 
The chief manufs. arc linen and lace. 
Pop. 11,400. 

Bailliage, B’r. term, equivalent to baili¬ 
wick. The word was used in Switzerland 
of portions of ter. over which a bailiff was 
appointed. This officer was in charge of 
the police and had jurisdiction in certain 
civil and criminal cases. In case of 
maladministration, appesl lay to the can¬ 
tons to whicli the B. belonged. 

Baillie, Lady Grizel (1665-1746), 
poetess, 6. Rebraes (Jostle, Berwickshire, 
daughter of the patriot. Sir Patrick Hume, 
1st Earl of Marchraont. In 1684 she 
supplied her father with food during his 
concealment in the vault of Polwarth 
church, and accompanied him when he 
fled abroad (1686-8). In 1692 she 
married tho son of R obert B. of Jervis- 
wood. Tho best kno\STi of her songs is 
‘And worena my heart licht I wad dee.’ 
Memoirs of her and her husband were 
written by her daughter. Lady Grizel 
Murray of SUnhope (1693-1759). 

Baillie, Joanna (1762-1851), poetess 
and dramatist, b. Bothwell, Lanarkshire. 
Educ. at Glasgow, she moved to London 
and spent her life there. Her Plays on the 
Passions (1798-1836) are artificial in con¬ 
ception and lacking in dramatic incident, 
but they are written with vigour, and were 
admired by Scott. De Montfort had a 
vogue through the acting of John Kemble 
and Mrs Siddons. She is at her best in 
her songs and ballads written in the 
Scottish dialect. See M. S. Carhart, Life 
and Work of Joanna Baillie, 1923. 

Baillie,Matthew (1761-1823), anatomist 
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and physician, b. Shotts, Lanarkshire, 
nephew of John and William Hnnter. 
Ednc. at Glasgow and Oxford; M.B., 
1786. Appointed physician to St George’s 
Hospital, 1787; M.D., F.R.C.P., 1789. 
From 1810 he was physician to members 
of the Royal family. His Morbid 
Anatomy of Some of the Most Important 
Parts of the Human Body (1793; atlas, 
1802) is one of the landmarks in the hist. 
c)f pathology and the first great work on 
the subject \vritten in English. See life 
in T. J. Pettigrew’s Medical Portrait 
Oallery, vol. ii, 1840. 

Baillie, Robert (1599-1662), Scottish 
Presbyterian divine, educ. at Glasgow 
Univ. He was one of the commissioners 
appointed to prepare charges against 
Archbishop Laud, 1640 and became the 
first prof, of divinity at Glasgow Univ., 
1642. He sat in the Westminster 
Assembly of Divines, and was made prin. 
of Glasgow Univ.. 1660. B. had great 
influence on Scottish political affairs, 
placing a consitlorable part in rousing 
Scottish opposition to Charles I. and, 
later, in urging the repudiation of Crom¬ 
well and the restoration of Charles II. 

Baillie, Robert, of Jerviswood (d. 1684), 
Scottish revolutionary, wlio has been 
called the Scottish Algernon Sidney. He 
opposed the tyranny of Charles ll’s 
favourite, the Duke of Lauderdale, in 
1676, and was arrested on a charge of 
complicity in the Rye House plot, 
condemned to death, and hanged at 
Fidin burgh. 

Baillidre, Jean-Baptiste Marie (1797- 
1882), founded the publishing firm of 
J. B. Baillidre et Fils in Paris, and in 1826 
started a branch in London to sell Fr. 
medical and technical books. He placed 
his brother Hippolyte in charge of the 
London house, which business was 
carried on successfully by H. B. until his 
death and afterwards by his widow. In 
1869 A. A. Tindall and George Cox 
bought the business and continued it 
under the stylo of Baillidre, Tindall ik. 
Cox, which to-day remains one of the best- 
knowm specialist medical publishing 
firms in London. The original Paris 
house is still active and also specialises in 
medical books. There is, however, now 
no connection between the Paris and 
London firms. 

Baillon, Ernest Henri (1827-95), Fr. 
botanist, b. Calais. In 1864 he was ap¬ 
pointed prof, of natural hist., and later 
prof, of hygiene, at the Industrial School 
of Art at Paris, where he d. Author of 
Histoire des pinnies, 1860-85, and TraiUde 
botanique mMicale phanirogamique, 1884. 

Baillot, Pierre (1771-1842), Fr. violinist. 
He studied music in Paris and Rome, 
made his d6but in Paris in 1791, and wa.s 
prof, of the violin in the Paris Conser¬ 
vatoire from 1795 till his death. He 
studied the theory of music under Catel, 
Roicha, and Cherubini. He entered 
Napoleon’s private orchestra in 1802, and 
afterwards travelled in Russia with 
Laniarre, 1805-8. In 1814 ho organised 
concerts for cliamber music in Paris with 
great success; toured in Holland, Belgium, 
and England, 1815-16, and became a 


member of the London PhlUiarmonlc 
Society; director of the Paris Opera, 
1821-31, and of the Royal Orchestra, 
1825. B. belonged to the classical school 
of violin players, and won fame as a 
teacher. His compositions are difficult, 
and have been almost forgotten, but his 
Art da Violin, 1834, is stiU regarded as a 
standard work. 

Baillou, Guillaume de (otherwise 
Ballonius) (1538-1616), Fr. physician, 6. 
Paris. Began by teaching classics and 
philosophy in the univ. of l^aris, and then 
studied medicine, taking his doctor’s 
degree in 1570. B. was essentially the 
resuscitator of anct medical studies, 
particularly the work of Hippocrates. 
Ho was the first modern epidemiologist 
and his outstanding work on this subject 
was his Epidemiorum ct ephemeridum 
Hbro duo (Paris) (1640), which revived 
the doctrine of Hippocrates in ‘epidemic 
constitutions.’ He thus gave the impulse 
to Sydenham who went still further in the 
doctrine, xlnother notable work was 
Definitionum medic inarum liber (1639) (a 
glossary of the terms of Hippocrates). 
He is further remembered for being the 
first to differentiate between rheumatism 
and gout, and to describe arthritis, 
whooping cough, and sov. diseases of 
women {De virginum et mvlierum morbis 
liber, 1643). His collected works were 
pul), in 4 vols., 1734-6. 

Bailly (or Bailli), David (1584-1657), 
Dut-ch artist, b. Leyden. He studied 
first under his father, Pettu* B., and was 
afterwards a pupil of Jacob de Ghe.vm. 
Ho won a reputation as a portrait painter. 

Bailiy, Jacques (1629 -82), Fr. painter, 
b. Gragay (Ciier.). He settled in i‘aris 
and became a member of tlie Academy of 
Painting, in 1661. He etched 12 plates, 
representing bouquets of flowers, but is 
better known for his portraits in minia¬ 
ture. 

Bailly, Jean Sylvain (1736-93), Fr. 
statesman and astronomer. In 1784 lie 
was elected a member of the Fr. Academy 
and in 1785 of the Academy of Inscrip¬ 
tions. In 1789 he was president of tlie 
Tliird Estate and of the National Assem¬ 
bly and was mayor of Paris, 1789-91. 
Ho allowed the soldiers to ftro on tho mob 
in the Champs d(i Mars, July 1791, and 
immediately lost his popularity. He was 
executed in 1793 on a charge of con- 
siiiracy. His most famous pub. was his 
Histoire dc Vastronomic (1775-87). 

Bailment, term for the delivery of goods 
by the bailor to tho recipient or bailee to 
bo held according to tho purpose of the 
delivery, and to be restored when tho 
purpose is accomplished. B. is of 3 kinds: 
(1) For the benefit of the bailor or his 
representative. The bailee receives and 
keeps his deposit without reward, and is 
responsible only for gross neglect. (2) 
For the benefit of tlie bailee or his repre¬ 
sentative. The bailee receives a gratui¬ 
tous loan, which he must return, without 
payment, at tho end of a certain time. 
He is responsible in this case for the least 
neglect. (3) For the mutual benefit of 
the bailor and bailee or their respective 
representatives. Tliis includes deposit as 
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a security (as when goods are left with a 
pawnbroker, or when furniture is stored 
with a warehouseman), and the hiring of 
the use of a hailed article. The bailee is 
responsible only for ordinary neglect. 

Baily, Edward Hodges (178S-1867), 
Eng. sculptor, b. Bristol. He went to 
London in 1807 and entered Flaxman’s 
studio. He was employed by George IV 
to execute the sculpture in front of 
Buckingham Palace and the figures on 
the Marble Arch. He executed a number 
of busts and statues of public men, the 
Nelson monument in Trafalgar Square, 
Charles James Fox and Lord Mansfield in 
St Stephen’s Hall, Westminster, also the 
statue of Athene for the Athenaeum Club. 

Baily, Francis (1774-1844), astronomer, 
b. Newbury. In 1827 he was awarded 
the gold medal of the Royal Astronomical 
Society (of wliich ho was president at the 
time of ids death) for revising their Star 
(Jatalogue. He set on foot the reform of 
the Nautical Almanac, 1829. See Baily’s 
Beads. 

Baily's Beads, name given to a i)henom- 
enon which is o])served in connection 
with tlie total eclipses of the sun, first 
fully described by Francis Baily (q.v.). 
Owing to the effect of irradiation and the 
irri'gularity of the moon’s edg(\ the cres¬ 
cent-shaped portion of the sun that is 
unobscured by the moon’s disk looks like 
a belt of bright spots in a dark back- 
gi'ound, compared to a string of beads. 

Bain. Alexander (1818-1903). Scottish 
psychologist and philosopher. Educ. 
Maris(!hal College, Aberdeen, 1830-40: 
became prof, of natural i)hilosophy in the 
Andersonian Univ., Glasgow, 184o: secre¬ 
tary of the Board of Health, ISlS-oO. 
In 1800 hti was apj)ointed to the chair of 
logic in Aberdeen, and on his retirement 
was made hu'd rtiotor of his own univ., 
1881. He followed in the steps of Hart¬ 
ley, ill that his psychology was based 
on physiology, and lit? htdoiigcal to the 
experimental as opposed to the tran¬ 
scendental school. His prin. works are 
The Senses and the Intellect, IH.'io, llte 
Emotions and the Will, 18.59, Stvdu of 
Character, 1801, Mental and Moral 
Science, 1868, Logic, 1870, and Ifelation 
of MinA and Body, 1873. In addition he 
assisted in the editing of Grote’s Aristotle 
and ed. Groto’s Minor Worhs; he wrote, 
in 1882, a biography of James Mill, as well 
as a criticism of J. S. Mill. His auto- 
hi(^aphy appeared in 1904. 

Bainbergs (sometimes called Schin- 
balds), armour (q.v.) of the 13th cent, 
to protect the logs. 

BainbHdgd, John (1.582-1043), astrono¬ 
mer, b. Ashby-de-la-Zonch. He was tbe 
first Saviliaii prof, of astronomy at the 
univ. of Oxford. Pubs.: An Astrono?nical 
Description of the late Comet, 1619; 
Procli S 2 )hacra, 1620; Canicularia, 1648. 

Bainbridge, William (1774-1833), Amer. 
naval officer, b. Princeton, New Jersey. 
He entered the merchant marine service at 
the age of 15; became a lioutenant-com- 
mandaut in command of the schooner 
Retaliation in 1798; was captured off 
Guadeloupe by the French. In 1800 he 
was promoted to the rank of captain, and 


was sent on an embassy to the Dey of 
Algiers, who pressed him into Algerian 
serrlce, under which flag he was com¬ 
pelled to go to Constantinople. When 
m command of the Philadelphia he cap¬ 
tured the Moorish frigate Meibboha (1803), 
but was himself taken prisoner off Tripoli. 
He was appointed commodore in 1812, in 
command of the ConstUiUion, Hornet, and 
Essex, and captured the Brit, frigate Java. 
In 1820, on the Columbus, he went for the 
fifth time in his life to the Mediterranean, 
to impress the predatory nations with the 
growing power of the U.S.A. From 1832 
to 1835 he acted on the board of naval 
commissioners. 

Bainbrigge, Sir Philip (1780-1862), 
Brit, general. He entered the Navy as a 
midshipman in 1799, but retired through 
ill healtli. In 1800 the Duke of York 
appointed him to an onsigney in the 20th 
Regiment; inspector of fortifications at 
Ciuacao. 1807; entered the senior dept 
of the Royal Militiiry College at High 
Wycombe, 1809, where he invented a pro¬ 
tracting pocket sextant: deputy assistant 
qiiartennastcr-goneral in Portugal, 1811. 
He took part with distinction in the 
Peninsular war and also served in PYanco. 
He commanded the forces in Ceylon. 
1852-4, and was promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant-general. 

Baines, Edward (1774-1848), journalist 
and economist, b. Walton-le-Dale, Lancs. 
He* was apprenticed to a printer first at 
Pneston and then at Leeds: bought the 
Leeds Mercury in 1801; and was M.P. for 
Leeds, 1834-41, as an independent 
Liberal. He advocated tbe reform of 
factory laws, Catholic emancipation, and 
opposed state interference in educational 
Tnatters. He wrote a History of the Reign 
of Ceorge III, 1823, and a History of the 
County Palatine and Duchy of Lancaster, 
1836. Sec life, 1851, by bis son, Sir 
Edward B. 

Baines, Peter Augustine (1786-1843), 
prelate, b. Kirkby, Lancs. He was educ. 
at the Eng. Benedictine abbey of l^amp- 
spring, Hanover, and entered the Bene¬ 
dictine order in 1804, and became a priest 
ill 1810. He taught at Ampleforth till 
1817, when he undertook the mission 
at Bath. He won a r<'putation as an 
eloqimnt preacher, and In 1823 he was 
appointed coadjutor-bishop to CoUing- 
ridge. Vicar Apostolic of the W. District, 
and in the same year w^as consecrated 
Bisliop of Siga. In 1829 he succeeded 
Collingridge, and in this year he bought 
Prior Park, where he founded St Peter’s 
and St l^aul’s, a lay and occles. college re¬ 
spectively. According to Wiseman, it was 
only the death of Leo XII which pre¬ 
vented B. from being created cardinal. 

Baini, Giuseppe (1775-1844), It. priest, 
musical author, and composer, b. and d. 
Rome. He was appointed master of the 
pontifical chapel, composed numerous 
works, of which the chief is a Miserere, and 
wrote the Memorie storico-critiche della 
vita € delle opere di Giovanni Pierluigi da 
Palestrina, 1828. 

Balns-cPArles, see Am6lie-les-Bains. 

Bains-les-Bains, Fr, spa in the dept of 
Vosges, 16 m. SSW. of ^Ipinal. The 
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waters (86-123® F.) are used for rheumatic 
and arterial troubles. Embroidery is 
made. Pop. 1700. 

Baioooo, or Bajoooo, coin worth about 
a halfpenny, coined by the papal states, 
1-100th part of the scudo =“ 4s. 3d., so 
called from its brown colour. 

Bairaktar, or Bairak*dar (17.55-1808), 
title of Mustapha, grand vizier of Mah¬ 
mud II. Ho was b. of poor parents, and 
distinguished himself os a soldier, hence 
his title of B., meaning standard-bearer. 
On hearing that the janizaries had mur¬ 
dered Selim III and put Mustapha IV on 
the throne, he marched to Constantinople, 
deposed Mustapha, and elevated his 
brother Mnhmud II to the throne, 1808. 
He was then appointed grand vizier. His 
policy was to strengthen the regular army 
and crush the power of the janizaries. 
But the janizaries revolted, seized the 
Seraglio, and demanded the restoration of 
Mustapha. B. then strangled Mustapha 
and killed himself. 

Bairam, or Beiram, name in Turkey of 
2 great Muslim festivals: (1) The Breaking 
of the Fast at the end of Ramadan; it 
last-s from I to 3 days and people put on 
now clothes and give presents. (2) The 
Festival of Sacrlilces on the tenth day of 
the last month of the year. On that day 
the pilgrims kill their sacrifices (see 
Hadj) and those at home make their 
offering. Muslims explain this as a 
memorial of the sacrifice by A])raham. 

Baird, Sir David (1757-1829), general, 
b. Newbyth, E. Lothian. Entered the 
service, 1772; served in Brit. India, 
1780-9. lie was wounded wiiilo fighting 
agaiiLst Hyder All at Pernambucurn in 
1780, and was taken prisoner and kept 
in a dimgoon at Seringapatam for nearly 
4 years. He took Pondicherri 1793. In 
1799 be led the assault at Seringapatam, 
Col. Wellesley (afterwards Duke of 
Wellington) being in command of the 
reserve. In 1801 he commanded an 
expedition to Egypt for the expulsion of 
the French. On his return to India he 
complained of the x’^eference given to 
Wellesley, and asked for leave of absence. 
In 1804 he was knighted. Led an army 
to recapture the Cax)e of Good Hope 
from the Dutch settlers, 1806, and served 
at the siege of Copenhagen, 1807. In 
1808 he was sent to the assistance of Sir 
John Moore with a reinforcement of 
10,000 men, and distinguished himself at 
Corunna, 1809. In 1820 he was appointed 
Commander-in-Cliief in Ireland, but was 
not successful as an administrator, and 
was removed from office in 1821, when 
the Marquess Wellesley became lord- 
lieutenant. 

Baird, Dorothea (Mrs H. B. Irving) 

(1873-1933), actress, b. Northumberland 
and educ. at a high school in Hampstead. 
She joined Bon Greet’s company, filling 
Shakespearian roles. She made her name 
as the original Trilby in Sir Herbert 
Tree’s production in 1895. Other parts: 
Sophia, in Olivia’, Acte, in Nero; Mrs 
Darling, in Peter Pan; and I’ortia. 

Baird, Henry Martyn (1832-1906), 
Amer. historian, b. Philadelphia, Penn¬ 
sylvania; Bduc. Paris and Geneva, and 


graduated at New York Univ., 1850. 
Was a tutor at Princeton Univ., and from 
1859 to his death prof, of Greek at New 
York Univ. His best-known works are 
History of the Rise of the HuyuenoU of 
France, 1879, The Huguenots and Henry 
of Navarre, 1886, and The Huguenots and 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 1895. 

Baird, Sir John, see Stonehaven. 

Baird, John Logie (1888-1946), inventor 
of television, b, Helensbiirgh, Scotland, 
son of the minister of West Parish church; 
educ. at Larchfleld and the Royal Tech¬ 
nical College. Glasgow. He undertook 
independent research at the age of 18, 
when he set up a small laboratory at 
Hastings, and devoted himself to the 
problem of ‘seeing by wireless.’ By 
1924 he had designed apparatus for imago 
transmission in outline by wire or by 
wireless. Two years later television was 
demonstrated by B. at the Royal Institu¬ 
tion. In 1928 B. demonstrated the 
possibilities of transatlantic television. 
In 1929 the Ger. post office, and later the 
Brit. Broadcasting Corporation began 
using his system. Improvements by the 
development of the cathode-ray tube were 
adopted by B. (sec Television). Further 
developments were interrupted by the 
outbreak of war in 1939. In Dec. 1941, 
however, B. showed television in relief 
and full natural colour, in that year he 
became technical adviser to Cable and 
Wireless Ltd., in which position he re¬ 
mained until his death at Bexhill on 14 
June 1946. In addition to television, he 
invented the ‘ noctovisor,* as a result of 
experimentation with infra-rod rays. 
This instrument enabled visual imx)rcs- 
sions to be regarded in total darkness. 
At the time of his death B. was conducting 
experiments with a view to enabling 
cinema audiences to watch ©vents taking 
place at considerable distances. 

Baird, Robert (1798-1863), Amer. 
clergyman, reformer, and author. He 
was b, in Fayette co., Pennsylvania, and 
graduated from Princeton Theological 
Seminary, 1822. He was agent and 
secretary of tlie Amer. and Foreign 
Christian Union, and worked in Europe 
on behalf of temperance and a revival of 
evangelical Protestantism. He wrote A 
History of Temperance Societies in the 
United States, 1836. 

Baird, Spencer Fullerton (1823-87), 
Amer. naturalist. Graduated from Dick¬ 
inson College, Carlisle, Pennsylvania, to 
which he was elected prof, of the natural 
sciences, 1845. He became assistant 
secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 
at Washington in 1850, and secretary in 
1878. During tills period the National 
Museum was organised and developed by 
him. In 1871 he was elected commis¬ 
sioner of fish and fisheries. He wrote 
numerous books on zoology and Amer. 
archaeology, the most important being 
Catalogue of North American Reptiles, 
1853, Mammals of North America, 1859, 
Birds of America (with John Cassin), 1860, 
and History of North American Birds 
(with Dr Brewer and Prof. Ridgeway), 
1874-84. 

Baireuth, see Bayreuth. 
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Part of Gear, see Lechtim, 

Bairnifather, Charles Bruoe, artist and 
journalist, b. Mnrree, N. Punjab, 1887; 
eldest son of Maj. Thomas H. B. He was 
eduo. at United Services UoUesre and 
served in Warwickshire Militia, 1911-14. 
Engaged In civil engineering when war 
broke out he rejoined the Warwickshire 
Regiment, going to France Nov. 1914. 
Prom 1916 he was attached to the War 
Office for work abroad. B.’a humorous 
drawings of army life, at first a subject 
of official censure, estab. him the war 
caricaturist par excellence. Pubs.: Frag¬ 
ments from France (6 vols.), 1916, etc.; 
The BeMer *Ole (play); Bullets and Billets^ 
1917; From Mud to Mufti, 1919; OU 
Bill, M.P. (play). 

Bairstow, Sir Edward (1874-1946), 
Eng. onanist and conductor, h. Hudders¬ 
field, Yorks. Served his articles to Sir 
Frederick Bridge at Westminster Abbey. 
Organist, Leeds par. church, 1906, and 
York Minster from 1913 till almost the 
end of his life. In 1929 he became prof, 
of music at Durham Univ. His pubs, are 
chiefly songs, and organ and church choral 
music. 

BaXse, or Bayse, Fr. riv. It rises in 
the Haute-Pyr6n6e8, and flows N. to 
join the Garonne W. of Agen. Length 
145 m. 

Baius, or De Bay, Michael (1513-89), 
Belgian theologian, b. Melun; studied 
theology at Louvfiiin, became prof, of 
scriptural exegesis at the univ. in 1552, 
and chancellor, 1575. He was a deputy 
at the Council of Trent, 1563. At 
Louvain he was the leader of the Augus- 
tinian anti-scholastic school of theology. 
Pius V condemn(3d him in the bull Ex 
omniMts aMiciionibus, 1567, for his teach¬ 
ing on justification by faith, sufficiency of 
the scriptures and grace, free will, and 
original sin as applied to the immaculate 
conception. He was again condemned by 
Gregory XIII, 1579. His school came 
into conflict with the Jesuits, and later 
influenced Cornelius Jansen and Jan¬ 
senism (q.v.). Collected works pub. 
1696. 

Baixo Alentejo, prov. of S. Portugal, 
largely co-extensive with Beja dlst. (q.v.). 
There are cork-oak forests, live-stock is 
raised, and cereals are produced. The 
prin. tn is Beja. Area 5320 sq. m.; pop. 
375,150. 

Baize, coarse woollen cloth with a long 
nap. It was formerly made of a finer 
texture. 

Baja, tn of Hungary, in BAcs-Kiskun 
CO., near the Danube (q.v.), 60 m. SW. 
of Keo8kera6t (q.v.). It is a mrkt tn, 
and has chemical, textile, engineering, 
and other industries. Pop. 32,000. 

Bajan, see Bejan. 

Bajazet, or Bayazid, I (1347-1403), 
Sultan of Turkey, son of Amurath I whom 
he succeeded in 1389. His rapid military 
tactics won him the title Ilderim (light¬ 
ning). He conquered Bulgaria and parts 
of Asia Minor, Serbia, Macedonia, and 
Thessaly, B. gained a decisive victory 
over the united forces of French, Poles, 
and Hungarians at Nicopolis in 1396. He 
was, however, defeated in 1402 near 


Angora by Timur, who kept him prisoneo* 
tlUhto death. The literary tradition that 
he was kept in a cage and fed with bits 
like a dog (of. Marlowe's Tamburlaim and 
Rowe's Tamerlane) is without historical 
foundation. 

Baiazet, or Bayazid, 11 (1447-1512), 
Turkish sultan, son of Mohammed II. 
He became sultan in 1481. During his 
reign he engaged in continuous warfare 
with his neififfibours, particularly with 
Hungary, Poland, Persia, Venice, and 
Kgyi)t, but Turkey made few territorial 
gains, except at the expense of Venice. 
The last years of his reign were disturbed 
by the quarrels of his 3 sons about the 
succession to the throne. He finally 
abdicated in favour of his youngest, 
Selim. 

Bajimond, see Baoimond’b Roll. 
Bakaos, Thomas (1442-1521), Hun* 

f arian cardinal and politician. He became 
lishop of Erlau (1491), Archbishop of 
Gran (1497), and Cardinal and titular 
atriarch of Constantinople, 1510. He 
irected foreign policy imder Michael 
I Corvinus and Ladislaw II but failed in his 
candidature for the papacy in 1513. He 
also launched an unsuccessful crusade 
against the Turks. 

Bakar (It. Buooari), tn in Croatia, 
Yugoslavia, on the Adriatic. It is built 
on the side of a hill, and is a picturesque 
tn with a ruined castle. Near by is a 
magnificent beach, bordered by a forest. 
There is tunny fisliing. Pop. 4800. 
Bakau, see BacAu. 

Bakohisarai, see Bakhchibakay. 

Bake, Jan (1787-1864), Dutch classical 
scholar, b. Leyden. Prof, of Rom. and 
Gk literature for over 40 years in his 
native tn. 

Baked Shale, see Porcellanite. 

Bakel, fortified port and chief tn of the 
B. dist., Senegal, Fr. W. Africa. It is 
situated on the Senegal R., 85 m. below 
Kayes, and about 550 ra. above St Louis 
on the coast. It is an important trading 
centre from the interior. Pop. 37,000. 

Bakelite, substitute for celluloid, bone, 
ivory, etc. It is a carbon compound 
made from formaldehyde and phenol. 
B. was invented by the Belgian-Amer. 
chemist L. H. Baekeland 

Baker, co. seat of B. co., Oregon, 
U.S.A., on the Powder R. c. 80 m. SE. of 
Pendleton. It is the centre of a gold- and 
silver-mining dist. The chief industries 
are agriculture, lumbering, and mining. 
It is the H.Q. of Whitman National 
Forest. Pop. 9470. 

Baker, Sir Benjamin (1840-1907), civB 
engiiieer. He invented the pneumatic 
shield; designed, in conjunction with Sir 
John Fowler, the Forth Bridge, and 
assisted in the construction of the Nile 
reservoir. 

Baker, David (1575-1641), Benedictine 
monk, better knowm by his religious 
name of Augustine, b. Monmouth¬ 
shire. He studied law, and, converted to 
Catholicism, entered a monastery at 
Padua, and joined the revived Eng. con¬ 
gregation of Benedictines, 1619. He was 
spiritual director of an Eng. Benedictine 
convent at Cambrai, and was on a mission 
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in England when he d. His valuable MS. 
collection on eccles. hist, is in Jesus Col¬ 
lege, Oxford. 

Baker, Henry (1698-1774), scientist 
and author, b. London, was at one time 
a bookseller, but, in 1720, as tutor to a 
deaf girl. Invented a system of teach¬ 
ing the deaf and dumb. He kept his 
methods secret, and estab. a profitable 
private school for deaf mutes. He helped 
Defoe in the Universal Spectator^ 1728, 
and married his youngest daughter, 
Sophia, 1729. His scientific work was 
concerned with the microscope. He was 
made a fellow of the Koyal Society in 
1740, and gained the Copley gold medal 
for observations on the crystallisation of 
salts in 1744. He holx)ed in tlie founda¬ 
tion of the Society of Arts, 1754, and by 
his will founded the Bakerian lecture 
of the Royal Society. 

Baker, Sir Herbert (1862-1946), archi- 
tef:t, b. Cobham, Kent, was articled to 
Arthur B., then became assistant to Sir E. 
Ceorge, among his colleagues being Edwin 
Lutyens and Guy Dawber. He won the 
Ashpitel iirizc of the R.I.B.A. in 1889. 
In 1892 he went to S. Africa, and after the 
Boer War designed many important 
buildings in that country. He built 
Groote 8chuur for Cecil Rhodes; the 
administrative buildings for the .s. African 
Gov. at Pretoria; the fine cathedrals of 
<’ape Town, Pretoria, and Salisbury (Rho¬ 
desia), and the railway stations at Pretoria 
and Johannesburg. Ho designed the 
Rhodes Memorial on Table Mt, and 
Rhodes House at Oxford. He designed 
also the Kimberley siege memorial and 
the S. African Institute for Medical Re- 
searcli, and he may be said to have 
created the architectural character of 
8. Africa. This character combines 
effectively the ideals of the ruling race, 
as derived from anct Romo, witli different 
aspects of the local tradition of building, 
and in his later work, in India, he revealed 
the same ability to infuse local sentiment 
into the classical tradition. Rhodes made 
it possible for him to visit Rome, Athens, 
Thebes, and Paestum, and his work in S. 
Africa shows strongly the dominating 
influence of Mediterranean architecture. 
Ho was associated with Sir E. Lutyens in 
the designing of the now cap. at Delhi, the 
secretariat and the legislative buildings 
being his work. After the First World 
War he designed the memorials at Neuve- 
Chapelle and Delville Wood and, in 
England, the Winchester College war 
memorial and the Hailey bury war 
memorial hall. His chief work in Lon¬ 
don was the reconstruction of the Bank 
of England, a difficult tnsk, which in¬ 
volved adherence to the style of Sir John 
Soane’s original. India House, Aldwych, 
is a conspicuous example of his ability to 
introduce a special atmosphere into 
classic design. Other works: S. Africa 
House, in Trafalgar Square; GIjti, Mills’s 
bank in Lombard Street; the building of 
the Royal Empire Society in Northumber¬ 
land Avenue; London House, Blooms¬ 
bury; and Church House, Westminster. 
He was knighted in 1926; K.C.I.E., 1930; 
R.A., 1932. His memoirs, under the title 


Architecture and Personalities^ were pub. 
in 1945. 

Baker, John Gilbert (1834-1920), botan¬ 
ist, b. Guisborough, Yorks; became in 
1886 first assistant at the herbarium of 
the Royal Gardens, Kew, and keeper 
1890-9. He was Victoria medallist of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, 1897, and 
gold medallist of the Linnean Society, 
1899. He was associate editor of the 
Journal of Botany, and pub. botanical 
works, of which the most important are 
Synopsis Filixnim, 1883 (begim with Sir 
W. J. Hooker), Flora of the Mauritius, 
1877, Flora, of the English Lake District, 
1885, Handbooks of the Fcm Allies, 1887, 
Amaryllidaceae, 1888, and Bromclidaceae, 
1889. 

Baker, Josephine Turck (1861-1942), 
Amer. autlioress, b. Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Founded the Correct English Magazine, 
1899; president and founder of the Inter¬ 
national Society for Universal English. 
She x>ub. Correct English, and other 
similar w'orks; also Songs of Triumph, 
1933, and 4 plays, including a drama on 
Mme de Staei. 

Baker, Newton Diehl (1871-1937), 
Amer. politician, b. Martinsburg, W. Vir¬ 
ginia, and educ. at Johns Hox)kin8 and 
Washington and Lee Univs. President 
Wilson ill 1916 api)oiiited him secretary 
for war. A little over a year later, when 
the U.S.A. entered the First World War, 
B. and Wilson decided to adopt conscrip¬ 
tion almost immediately. The metisiure 
was bitterly fought in Congress; neverthe¬ 
less the law was enacted. B. loft office in 
1921. He was appointed by Coolidge in 
1928 08 an Amer. member of the Court of 
International Justice at The Hague, and 
in the same year was eU^cted president of 
the Woodrow Wilson Foundation. 

Baker, Ray Stannard (1870-1946), 
Amer. author. Studied law and litera¬ 
ture, Michigan TJniv. Became managing 
editor of McClure’s Syndicate, 1897-8; 
appointed to the special commission of 
the Dept of State in Groat Britain, France, 
and Italy during the hist year of the First 
World War. Among his numerous pubs, 
are The Spiritual Unrest, 1910, What 
Wilson did at Paris, 1919, and Woodrou) 
Wilson and World Settlement—a History 
of the Peace Conference (3 vols.), 1922. 
With Prof. E. W. Dodd ed. The Public 
Papers of Woodrow Wilson (6 vols.), 1925- 
1926. Under the pseudonym of David 
Grayson: Adventures in Contentment, 
1907; The Friendly Road, 1913; Hemp- 
field, 1915; Adventures in Understanding, 
1925; Adventures in Solitude, 1931; The 
Countryman's Year, 1936. 

Baker, Sir Samuel White (1821-93), 
Brit, explorer, was intended for business 
by his father, a W. India merchant, and 
went to Mauritius, and in 1846 to Ceylon, 
where he founded an agric. settlement. 
He travelled in Asia Minor and E. Europe, 
and in 1861 started on his explorations of 
the Nile basin which made him famous. 
He first explored the Atbara and Ea tribs. 
of the Nile. In 1862 he met Speke and 
Grant at Gondokoro returning from the 
discovery of Victoria Nyanza and the 
main sources of the Nile. With their 
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information B. discoyered Albert Nyanza, 
1864, throuffh wbich he proved the Nile 
flowed, and the Murchison Fails of the 
Victoria and Nile. He returned to Khar¬ 
toum, 1865. He was ffiven the gold medal 
of the Royal Geographical Society, and 
was knighted,1866. In 18 70 the Khedive 
Ismail appointed him Governor-General of 
the Nile equatorial dists. for 4 years to 
suppress the slave traffic and open up the 
country for trade. Many difficulties 
prevented his success, but he laid the 
foundations for Gen. Gordon, his suc¬ 
cessor. His second wife (married 1861), 
a Hungarian, Florence von Sass, accom¬ 
panied him on all his travels. His 
pubs, include The AU)ert Nyanza and the 
Ex/ploration of the Nile, 1866, Nile Tribu- 
taries of Abyssinia, 1867, Jsmailia, 1874, 
and Wild Beasts and their Ways, 1890. 

Baker, Valentine (1827-87), also known 
as B. Pasha, Eng. soldier, brother of Sir 
Samuel White B. Entered the army in 
1848, serving in the Kaffir war, 1852-3; 
promoted to colonel of the 10th Hussars, 
1860; explored the NE. frontier of 
Persia, 1873. Having been convicted of a 
criminal offence, he was dismissed the 
Brit. Army, 1875, and entered the service 
of the sultan, 1877, becoming a major- 
general in the Turkish Army. Ho took 
part in the Russo-Turkish war; organised 
the Egyptian Army for the khedlve, 1882- 
1887, and was defeated by Osman Digna 
at El Teb, near Tokar, in 1884. On his 
return to England he joined the staff of 
Gen. Wolseley, 1885, but his application to 
rejoin the Brit. Army was refused. Two 
years later he returned to Egy^pt and d, 
at Tel-el-Kebir. Author of Oloiuis in the 
East, 1876, and The War in Bulgaria 
(2 vols.), 1879. 

Baker Mount, volcanic mt, 10,827 ft 
in height, belonging to tiie (.’ascade Range 
in Whatcom co., Washington, IT.8.A. 

Bakersfield, co. seat of Kern co., 
(Jaliforuia, on the Korn R., and on the S. 
Pacific and the Atchison, Topeka, and 
Santa Fe railroads. It is a stock-raising 
and fruit-growing dist., and there are 
machinery works, foundries, oil and 
natural gas fields, oil refining, pipeline 
and rail shipping, and the manuf. of oil 
tools; there are also railroad shops. The 
manuf. of paint, chemicals, metal pro¬ 
ducts, and farm equipment is also 
important. Pop. 34,784. 

Bakewell, tn in Derbyshire, England, 
on the R. Wye, 25 m. from Derby. The 
scenery of the dist. is beautiful; near 
by are Haddon Hall and Chatsworth 
(qq.v.). There are Saxon remains on 
Oastle Hill; the church of St Anne is men¬ 
tioned in Domesday; on its S. side stands 
an 8th-oent. carved stone cross. Lead¬ 
mining was practised from early times, 
and chert limestone is still worked. The 
almshouse dates from 1602, the grammar 
school from 1637. Pop. 3400. 

Bakewell, Robert (1725-95), agricul¬ 
turist, b. Dishley, Leics, England; 
he devoted himself to the breeding of 
live-stock; his new long-wool ‘Leicester* 
sheep and the ‘Dishley longhorn’ cattle 
became famous. Sec Cattle. 

Bakhohisaray (‘Garden Palace’), tn in 


the Crimea, 20 m. 8. of Simferopol, a 
former residence of Olmean khans. It 
has many historic mosques, and the 
famous palace of the khans built in 1519, 
Before 1945 it had a museum of Tatar 
culture; this was closed, but in 1950 
reopened as the Suvorov museum. Pop. 
(1926) 10,000 (c. 1914, 17,000), before 
1945 mostly Tatar. 

Bakhmut, see ARTiliMOVSK. 

Baking, method of cooking in which 
food is cooked in a heated oven; the term 
is also used in connection with the making 
of pottery (q.v.) and bricks (q.v.). The 
chem. of the process is explained in the 
article on cookery (q.v.). 

Baking Powder is used to aerate a wide 
variety of cake, pudding, and biscuit 
mixtures. It is composed of tartaric acid 
(or potassium hydrogen tartrate), bicar¬ 
bonate of soda, and a fine farinaceous 
substance, usually rice flour. When B. P. 
is in contact with water the acid reacts 
with the carbonate and carbon dioxide is 
evolved. When subjected to heat the gas 
expands and gives the mixtm*e lightness 
and porosity. The rice flour in B. P. 
absorbs the moisture from the atmosphere 
so that it does not react during storage. 

Bakninh, see Bac-ninh. 

Bakony Forest (Ger. Bakonyer Wald), 
wooded mt dist. in Hungary, N. of Lake 
Balaton and 8W. of Budapest (qg.v.). 
It is an outlying E. portion of the Alps, 
and is separated from the Carpathians 
by the Danube (qq.v.). The highest 
point is Mt Koris (2339 ft). Bauxite, 
manganese, and coal are found, and large 
numbers of pigs are reared. The forest 
was the haunt of robbers in Hungarian 
folk-song. Length about 60 m. The 
chief tn is VeszprCm (q.v.). 

Bakonyer Wald, see Bakony Forest. 

Bakshish (Persian, from bakhshidan, to 
give), word meaning a gift, and used in 
the Muslim E. of petty almsgiving, also 
for gifts to procure service, hence equiva¬ 
lent to ‘tip.’ 

Bakst, Leon (1866-1924), Russian 
painter and designer (real name Rosen¬ 
berg), b. probably ot St Petersburg 
(Leningrad), where ho passed his earliest 
years. He attended the Imperial Academy 
of Arts; but left after displeasing the 
authorities there by his i)alnting of a 
‘Madonna Weeping over Christ,’ in which 
all the figures were Jewish. Ho was em¬ 
ployed to teach the children of the grand 
duke Vladimir—afterwards his patron in 
theatrical matters. Associated with Alex¬ 
andre Bonois in the ‘World of Art’ group, 
he helped the movement for reviving 
native Russian art. He was also active in 
restoring the antique beauty of present¬ 
ment of the drama of anct Greece. In the 
autumn of 1906, exliibited in Paiis; in 
1908 became famous as the scene-painter 
of Diaghilov’s Russian ballets, ‘Scheher¬ 
azade’ (1909) being one of his trimnphs. 
He i*etiirned to Russia in 1922; but after¬ 
wards resumed residence at Paris, and 
d. there. His brilliant and exotic decors 
for ballet made a great impression, influ¬ 
encing fashions in dress and interior 
decoration. See life by A. Levinson, 
1923. 
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Baktashites, see Dervishes. 

Baktohisarai, see Bakhohisaray. 

Baku (Azerb. Bakkhi), cap. of Azerbai¬ 
jani Rep. and one of the main economic 
and cultural centres of the Soviet Union. 
Situated on the W. shore of the Caspian 
Sea, on the desert-like Apsheron penin¬ 
sula, it has a hot climate and strong 
NW. winds. It is the centre of the large 
B. oil-flelds, with refineries and cracking 
plants and engineering (mainly oil 
industry equipment), light, and food 
industries. It is the starting point of the 
pipeline to Batumi (on the Black Sea). 
B. is the largest port on the Caspian Sea 
(shipment of oil to central Russia via 
Astrakhan). The Azerbaijani Academy 
of Sciences (founded 1945) and a univ. 
(foimded 1919) are situated here. It has 
outstanding arctiitectural monuments of 
llth-15th cents. Pop. (195(5) 598,000 
(14thin Soviet Union; 18(>8, 14,000; 1897, 
112,000; c. 1914, 225,000; 1923, 245,000); 
with industrial settlements of the penin¬ 
sula subordinated to B. city council 
U956) 901,000 (4th in Soviet Union; 
1926, 453,000; 1939, 809,000)—mainly 
Russian, Azerbaijani, and Armenian. 
B. has boon known since the 8th cent. 
It was under Arab rule, then under 
Shirvan (q.v.) and Persia; it wjis Russian 
1723-35 and from 1806, became cap. of 
B. prov. in .1859, of independent Azerb. 
Rep. 1918 -t 20, and was taken by the 
Red Army in 1920. It was cap. of B. 
Oblast within Azerbaijan 1952-3 (abol¬ 
ished). 

Bakunin, Mikhail (1814-76), Russian 
anarchist and revolutionary, b. Tajok, of a 
noble family. He resigned his com¬ 
mission in the Imperial Guard, and in 
1846 met Proudhon, the founder of 
anarchism, in Paris. Expelled from 
France in 1848, he shared in the Dresden 
revolution and was sentenced to death. 
The sentence was commuted, and he was 
later handed over to the Russian authori¬ 
ties and exiled to Siberia, 1855. He 
escaped in 1861, and spent the rest of 
his life chiefly in Switzerland. He joined 
the International in 1869, becoming the 
leader of the more violent Lat. section, 
styling themselves federalists or anar¬ 
chists as opposed to the i)o]itical socialists 
under Marx. His attacks on his oppo¬ 
nents at The Hague (bngress of the 
International, 1872, led to the expulsion 
of B. and the anarchists. He d, in Bern. 
His best-known work is Dieu ei r£!tai; 
his complete works were pub. in 1905. 
See Third International. Se-e also 
E. H. Carr, Michael Bakimin^ 1937. 

Bala, tn and urb. dist. of Merioneth, N. 
Wales, an angling centre. B. lies within 
the Snowdonia National Park and is set in 
superb scenery. B. College Is a pre- 

g aratory college of the Presbyterian 
hurch of Wales. B. Lake (Llyn Tegid), 
4i m. long by 1 m. wide, is the largest in 
Wales. Pop. 1500. 

Balaam, son of Beor, a Moabite prophet 
(Num. xxii, xxiii), recognised as inspired 
by God on this occasion, although a pagan. 
In other parts of the Bible (e.g. 2 Peter ii. 
15, Rev. ii. 14) he is reproved for loving 
the ‘wages of unrighteousness.’ Jewish 


tradition was edways unfavourable in its 
judgment of him. Balak, Eling of Moab, 
alarmed at the victories of Moses and the 
Israelites, sends twice with promises of 
reward to summon B. from Pethor on the 
Euphrates. Forbidden at first, he tem¬ 
porises until commanded to go, but only to 
speak the words God puts into his mouth. 
On his way occurs the incident of the 
angel and the speaking ass. Three times 
B.’s curses are turned to blessings, at the 
high places of Baal, Pisgah, and Peor. 
These blessings form 7 poems: (1) Num. 
xxiii. 7-10, the power of Israel; (2) and 
(3) xxiii. 18-24, xxiv. 3-9, the coming 
montu'chy; (4) xxiv. 15-19, the rise of the 
star and sceptre out of Jacob; (5), (6), and 
(7) xxiv. 21-23, the doom of Amalek, 
conquest of the Kenites by Assyria, the 
ships from the W., Chittim (Cyprus), to 
overthrow Assyria. The last 3 poems 
are considered a later addition by modern 
critics, who trace 2 distinct versions in 
the story of Numbers. B. was slain in the 
punishment of Moab (Joshua xiii. 22). 

Balaohong, Chinese condiment made of 
putrid shrimps or small fish pounded with 
spices and salt and then dried and eaten 
with rice. 

Balaclava, see Balaklava. 

Balad, see Beled. 

Balaena, see Rkiht Whale. 

Balaenioeps (Lat. balaena, whale; caput, 
head), shoebill or whale-headed stork. 
The single genus and species B. rex is put 
into a distinct family Balaenicipitidae. 
The shoebill, which is a large, long-legged 
bird staiidiug about 5 ft high, lives in 
swampy areas of the upper White Nile 
and in parts of Uganda and the Belgian 
Congo. It feeds on fish, frogs, snakes, 
various molluscs, and carrion. 

Balaenoptera (Lat. balaena, wdiale; Gk 
ptcron, wing), name given by Lac6pede 
to the fin-whales (q.v.) or rorquals. 

Balakhissar, see Balikehri. 

Balakirev, Mily Alexeievich (1837-1910), 
Russian musical composer, b. Nizhni- 
Novgorod. He was the acknowledged 
leader of the Russian ‘ N ationa-list ’ school 
of the fifties, and carried on the tradition 
of Glinka. It was in 1861 that he began 
to attract around him promising musicians 
like Borodin, (q.v.), Mussorgsky (q.v.), 
and, later, Rimsky-Korsakov (q.v.), and 
on all of them he exercised great influence, 
and also upon composers who were not his 
I)upilR, such as Tchaikovsky. In 1867 
he became conductor of the Imperial 
Russian Musical Society. In 1881, after 
some years of seclusion, he returned to St 
Petersburg with his masterpiece Tamara, 
Asa composer B. is original, even though 
he reveals the influence not only of Glinka, 
but also of Chopin, Liszt, Schumann, and, 
to a lesser degree, of Berlioz. Although 
he wrote 4 overtures, 2 symphonies, and 2 
piano concertos, the largest part of his 
output consists of piano solos and songs. 
He d, in St Petersburg. 

Balaklava, tn in the Crimea, on the 
Black Hea about 10 m. S. of Sevastopol. 
Pop. (1923) 1600. In 1854-6 it was held 
by the British; near B. the famous charge 
on the Russian guns was made by the 
Light Brigade (Six Hundred). 
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Balalidka« form of the guitar common 
in Hussia, where it Is used by the peasants 
to accompany popular songs. It has a 
triangular body, and usually 3 strings, 
and is made in yarious sizes. 



BALALAIKA 


Balance (Lat. 6i-, twice; lanx, a dish), 
instrument for comparing the masses of 
bodies. The application of the term is 
extended to any condition of equilibrium, 
as in B. of power (q.v.), and also to the 
excess of one quantity over another, or 
the quantity necessary to establish equUi* 
brium, as in B. of trade (q.v.), and the 
credit or debit B. in a book-keeping 
account. 

The common B. consists essentially of 
a beam resting at Its middle point upon a 
fulcrum and furnished at its extremities 
with 2 scale pans; the goods to be weighed 
are placed in one of these, and known 
weights (strictly speaking, masses) placed 
in the other until the beam assumes a 
horizontal position. The B. thus consti¬ 
tutes a lever of the first class, the con¬ 
dition of equilibrium being os tab. by 
the force rotating the beam in one direc¬ 
tion being coimteractod by an exactly 
equal force tending to rotate the beam 
in an opposite direction. In order that 
the B. should give a true result, the fol¬ 
lowing conditions must exist: (1) The 
2 arms of the beam must be precisely 
equal in length, otherwise a weight de¬ 
pending from the end of the shorter arm 
will be balanced by a smaDer weight on 
the longer arm, as in the steelyard. A 
sufficient test is provided by placing 
weights in the 2 pans until the beam is 
horizontal and then interchanging the 
weights, when the beam should become 
homontal again. (2) The B. should be In 
equilibrium when the scales are empty. 
This does not necessarily mean that the 


arms are equal, for unequal arms may be 
compensated for by pone of unequal 
weight; this condition would give an in¬ 
correct result, a weight in the lighter pan 
on the longer arm having more additional 
turning power than an equal weight in the 
heavier pan on the shorter arm. (3) The 
centre of gravity of the beam and pans 
should be in the same vertical line as the 
fulcrum when the beam is horizontal, and 
should be a little below the fulcrum, other¬ 
wise the slightest displacement would re¬ 
sult in the beam toppling right over. 

A B. is said to be delicate, sensible, or 
sensitive when a small additional weight 
in one pan causes an appreciable rotatory 
movement of the beam, that is, when the 
angle moved through by the beam is large 
for a small difference in the weights at 
either end. Delicacy may be obtained by 
attention to the following points: (1) The 
arms of the B. should be made as long as 
is consistent with lightness and rigidity, 
for the longer the arm is, the greater will 
be tiie turning power of a small weight. 

(2) The weight of the beam should be as 
small as is consistent with rigidity, for the 
amount of rotation should depend as 
much as possible on the weight in the pan, 
or, in other words, the weight in the pan 
should be the greatest possible proportion 
of the total weight tending to turn the 
beam about its fulcrum. These two con¬ 
ditions are often met by making the beam 
of aluminium and constructing it so that 
it is capable of bearing the greatest strain 
without bending in a vertical direction. 

(3) The centre of gravity of the beam 
should be brought a very little below the 
point of support, so that the weight of the 
machine should tend as little as possible 
to keep the beam in a horizontal position. 

(4) Friction should be reduced to a mini¬ 
mum. To effect this, the edges from 
which the beam and pans arc supported 
are made as sharp and as hard as possible, 
and the surfaces on which they rest as 
smooth and as hard as possible. The 
edges are therefore often made of agate 
and the surfaces of poUshed steel. Addi¬ 
tional sensitivity is imparted to the 
machine by the use of a long vertical 
pointer attached to the middle of the 
beam, the slightest deflection of which 
causes a considerable arc to be described 
by the end of the pointer. 

It is sometimes necessary that a B. 
should be stable, that is, that the beam 
should retmm as quickly as possible to the 
horizontal position after deflection. To 
effect this, it is necessary that the centre 
of gravity of the beam and pans should 
be some distance below the fulcrum, so 
that when the beam is deflected, and the 
centre of gravity therefore no longer 
vertically beneath the fulcrum, the weight 
of the machine will operate in brining 
the B. to rest again. This oondition is 
the reverse of that required for sensibility, 
so that the properties of stability and sen¬ 
sibility are in some degree incompatible. 
In commerce, where quickness of weighing 
is desirable, stability is aimed at; whilst 
in physical and chemical research, where 
accuracy is of prime importance, the 
centre of gravity of the B. is brought close 
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to tlie fulonim. Excessive oscillation of 
the beam can be avoided by the applica¬ 
tion of a damping mechanism, e.g. hollow 
pistons moving in cylinders ^th one end 
closed, or electromagnetic devices. In 
the delicate B.s used for chemical analysis, 
the distance of the centre of gravity from 
the fulcrum can be regulated witliin small 
limits by the use of a screw on the beam 
vertically above the fulcrum, turning the 
screw so that it rises, bringing the centre 
of gravity noai'er the fulcrum, and vice 
versa. Such B.s are protected from air 
currents, dust, etc., by being enclosed in 
glass oases, with sliding fronts. Strong 
sulphmic acid, caustic potash, or some 
other dehydrating substance is usually 
exposed in dishes to absorb moisture from 
the air. The wearing of tlic parts in a 
chemical B. is obviated by allowing the 



beam and pans to rest on suitable sup¬ 
ports when not in use, the knife-edges 
being brought into contact with their 
surfaces by moving a screw in front of the 
instrument. A graduated scale behind 
the pointer renders it unnecessary to wait 
for the B. to come to rest at each weighing, 
as equal deflections either side are quite 
sufficient to indicate equal weights. A 
small ‘rider,’ or movable piece of wire, 
can be used to bring the B, into equili¬ 
brium when the difference in weights is 
very small; the rider is moved along the 
beam towards its extremity over small 
graduations, the motion over one gradua¬ 
tion being generally equivalent to an 
additional weight of one-hundredth of a 
grain. 

Even if a B. be not accurate in itself, a 
good result may be obtained by double 
weighing. The body to be weighed is 
placed in one pan and shot or sand is 
poured into the other until the beam 
is horizontal. The body is then taken off 
and known weights are placed in the pan 
until the beam is again horizontal. The 
result will be accurate oven if one of the 
pans is loaded. Another method consists 
in placing the body to be weighed in the 
2 pans successively and obtaining 2 
results. If the fault of the B. is that it 
has unequal arms, the true weight will bo 
the geometrical mean of the apparent 


weights, but if the B. is false through the 
pans being imjustly loaded, the true 
weight will be the arithmetical mean of 
the apparent weights. 

RobervaVs B. consists of 4 rods hinged 
smoothly in the form of a parallelogram. 
In its position at rest the rods form a 
rectangle, the weight pans being firmly 
fixed to the vertical rods, and the hori¬ 
zontal rods free to turn about their middle 
points, which are supported by fixed 
vertical uprights. Whatever movement 
takes place, the 4 movable rods form a 
parallelogram, those supporting the 
weight pans always being vertical. The 
vortical work done in displacing one of the 
pans downwards is therefore always ecjual 
and opposite to the virtual work done in 
displacing the other, no matter on what 
parts of the platforms the weights may be 
placed. This form of B. is commonly 
used for weighing letters and parcels. 

Beranger's B. is at first appearance 
much more complicated than Koberval’s 
B.; but in reality is not so. The principle 
of placing the pans above the beam is 
retained, but all loads on the pans are 
transferred to subsidiary beams arranged 
below the main beam, which, in their 
turn, transmit a pull, always vertical and 
equal to the load, to the sharp edges of the 
main beam, and, by this means, the inter¬ 
vention of lateral forces is avoided. 

The- common or Rom. steelyard is a lever 
of the first class, but equilibrium is ob¬ 
tained by varying the distance of the 
weight from the fulcrum instead of vary¬ 
ing the weight. It consists of a beam 
movable about a fulcrum near the end, 
from which is suspended the body to be 
weighed. A weight is moved along the 
long arm until the beam balances horizon¬ 
tally. Graduations on the long arm indi¬ 
cate the weight. 

The Dan. steelyard consists of a bar 
with a heavy knob at one end and a hook 
at the other from which the body to be 
weighed is suspended. In this case the 
Bilcrmn is movable, and usually consists 
of a loop of string, its position with respect 
to graduations on the bar indicating the 
weight of the body. 

The bent lever B. consists of a lover of 
unequal arms, the lighter of which ends 
in a i>an to receive letters or small parcels. 
The other arm is bent downwards and 
weighted, and moves in front of a gradu¬ 
ated arc. The nearer the weighted arm 
is to the horizontal position the greater is 
its turning power, as the weight acts at 
a. greater distance from the fulcrum. 
Therefore the weight of the body placed 
in the pan is determined by the extent 
to which it lifts the weighted arm. The 
instrument is generally graduated em 
pirically. 

The swing B. consists of a steel wire 
wound in the form of a spiral, and usually 
enclosed in a cylindrical case with a slot 
tlirough which the spring is attached to 
a pointer moving along a vertical scale. 
The body to bo weighed is suspended by 
a hook, or placed in a pan attached to 
the bottom of the spring, and the weight 
is indicated by the amount of stretching 
that the spring imdergoes. The elasticity 
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of the spring raries with time and use, 
and as it is used directly against the force 
of graTlty, the readings of such an instru¬ 
ment vary in different parts of the world. 
This B. measures weight and not mass. 

The torsion B. consists of a fine wire 
clamped at one end and carrying an index 
swinging in a horizontal plane at the other. 
The angle through which the index is 
twisted is proportional to the force causing 
the torsion. The Index is usually a mag¬ 
netic needle, and the instrument is used 
to measure the force of magnetic attrac¬ 
tion and repulsion. iSec WEianiNO 
Machine. 

Balance ol Power, in diplomacy, the 
rinciple of maintaining an equUibrimn 
etween states or groups of states so that 
no single state or group becomes over¬ 
whelmingly powerful. In diplomatic rela¬ 
tions the principle of the B. of P. bus 
operated from the earliest times, e.g. in 
the leagues of the Gk city states; the maze 
of wars and alliance of the It. repubs.; or 
the attempt of Wolsey and Henry VIII 
to make England the balancing power in 
Europe. In the 17 th and 18th cents, 
the B. of P, was recognised as a definite 
formula of diplomacy. It was the guiding 
principle of William III in his lifelong 
strugRdc agj^inst Louis XIV. It explains 
the tangled diplomacy and constant wars 
of the 18th cent., culminating in the 
coalition of ail the powers against 
Napoleon. Canning's famous remark, ‘I 
called the New World into existence to 
redress the balance of the Old,' in regard 
to his recognition of the revolted 8p. 
colonies in S. America, illustrates the 
vitality of the theory. The years before 
the First World War confirmed its place 
as a principle of modern European policy; 
the Triple Alliance was countered by the 
Dual Alliance, and by her entente with 
France and the later agreement with 
Russia, Great Britain left her ‘splendid 
isolation' in order to maintain the equi¬ 
librium threatened by the increase of 
Ger. power and the weakness of Russia. 
The estab. in 1918 of the League of 
Nations was an attempt, in the words of 
Asquith, to form ‘a community of power’ 
to replace the B. of P. European public 
opinion has become more influenced by 
opinion in the U.S.A., which has always 
been, in theory at least, against the B. of 
P. While formerly the principle was 
confined to European diplomacy, the 
tendency was to extend it to world 
politics; China and the Middle E. come 
into its sphere; the rise of Japan made 
the B. of P. in the Pacific a vital question 
for the future of Australia, and, as the 
event proved, not for Australia alone. 
The end of the Second World War revived 
the ideal of substituting an international 
authority for diplomacy based solely on 
the B. of P. See United Nations. See 
also the Cambridge Modem History, 

Balance of 'Trade, The, is a term applied 
to the difference in value between 
the exports end Imports of a country. 
The Mercantilists {see Mercantile Sys¬ 
tem) held that the wealth of a country 
depended on the difference in gold between 
its exports and imports; if there was an 

E.E. I 


excess in the value of exports over the 
value of the imports, the balance was in 
favour, it not the balanoe was a^insi 
the country. In consequence legislation 
tended to protect the exports and place 
prohibitive taxes on the imports. This 
theory is now regarded as fallacious. 

In addition to the exports and imports 
of commodities, settlements in respect of 
freights, insurances, loans, interest on 
loans, expenses of gov. abroad, receipt of 
tribute, etc., have to be made. These 
are known to economists as invisible 
exports and imports. For many years 
Britain was able to absorb an excess of 
imports in actual commodities over ex¬ 
ports, an excess which was measured by 
many millions of pounds. This excess 
was paid for by the money received for m- 
visible exports. In 1932, however, Great 
Britain abandoned its policy of free im¬ 
ports and instituted a tariff scheme, 
thereby gradually reducing the gap 
between imports and exports. But 
during the Second World War Great 
Britain was compelled to sell her foreign, 
and particularly her Amer., securities in 
order to find foreign currency, and 
especially dollars, to finance her war 
requirements. In consequence imports 
in the shape ot interest or dividends on 
foreign investments were much reduced. 
Hence, after the war the country bent all 
its efforts on manufacturing for the export 
trade in the hope of reducing the gi*eat 
adverse balance of trade. 

Putting aside invisible services, the 
money value of exports must equal the 
money value of imports in theory, and 
the relative prices of commodities must 
be adjusted in such a manner as to attain 
this equality. If this adjustment were 
not made, the country vnth an excess of 
imports must export monev for as long 
as the excess continued. This outflow of 
money would reduce prices to a point 
when it paid to export some commodities 
or not to import others. In other words, 
exports would be increased and the im¬ 
ports reduced and the B. of T. would be 
restored. New Zealand attempted to 
do this in 1938-9 when the Labour Gov. 
there, having spent large sums on social 
services, endeavoured to restore the 
balance by a drastic prohibition of all 
kinds of imports. Other modes of re¬ 
dressing an adverse balance are by the 
payment of export bounties or subsidies, 
and by barter agreements. See oTso 
Bretton Woods Agreement; Gold 
AND Dollar Reserves: Trade. 

Balaaoe Spring, see Watch. 

Balanchine, Gaoxge (1904- ), Russian 
choreographer, b. St Petersburg. His 
early years were spent at the Imperial 
(later Soviet State) School of Ballet. 
He was with the Diaghilev Ballet from 
1924 until 1929, and since 1933 has worked 
mainly for Amer. companies, notably the 
New York City Ballet, although he was 
engaged at the Paris Opdra for some 
months in 1947. Among his best-known 
ballets are Le FUs prodigue, 1929, CotiUon^ 
1932, CoTioerto Barwco, 1941, Ballet 
Imperial, 1941, and, revived for the 
Solder’s Wells Ballet in 1950, Palais de 
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cristalj 1947, OrphetiSf 1948, and a new 
version of Casse-Noisettet 1954. The most 
musical of modern choreographers, B. 
uses his wide range of invention within 
the limi ts of classical technique, and 
excels in abstract ballets which aim at 
translating the spirit of the music into 
movement. 

Baianga, cap. of Bataan, on the is. of 
Luzon, Philippines, on the W. side of 
Manila Bay, 31 m. from Manila. There 
is irrigation from the K. Talisay. Pop. 
12,379. 

Balaninus, genus of coleopterous in¬ 
sect of the family Curculionldae which 
includes many species of small size. The 
members of this genus have a long snout 
furnished with a pair of horizontal jaws 
which assist in placing the eggs in the 
kernels of fruit. The egg hatches into 
a larva, when the creature feeds on the 
host-kernel, bores a hole through it, and 
assumes the pupa state when it has 
burrowed into the ground. They are cos¬ 
mopolitan. B, nucum, the nut-weevil, 
attacks common nuts and filberts; B. 
glandium the acorn. 

Balanoglossus (Gk balanos, gland; 
gloasa, tongrue), the typical genus of the 
Balanoglossidao of the protochordate 
group Enteropneuflta. It has a worm¬ 
like, elongated body, breathes by means of 
gill-slits, and bears in the anterior region a 
curiously shaped proboscis which serves as 
a burrowing organ. It inhabits the sand 
of various seas, and about 10 species are 
known. 

Balanophoraoeae, family of parasitic 
dicotyledons comprising many tropical 
species. The chief genus is Balanophora, 
which consists of 11 species growing in 
India. 

Balanus (Gk balanos, acorn, gland), 
the scientific name by which is indicated 
the barnacle (q.v.) or acorn-shell (q.v.). 

Balaoan, or Baloang, tn in the prov. 
of La Union, Luzon, Philippines, 15 m. 
N. of San Fernando; pop. 14,274. 

Balard, Antoine J4rome (1802-76), Fr. 
chemist, b, Montpellier; d. Paris. He 
became prof, of chem. in his native tn, and 
in 1826 he discovered bromine (q.v.). In 
1844 he was elected member of the 
Academy of Sciences, and in 1851 was 
appointed prof, of chem. in the College of 
France. 

Balaruo (-les-Bains), Fr. spa in the dept 
of H6rault, on the 6tang de Thau (q.v.). 
It has a petrol refinery. Pop. 1600. 

Balas Ruby, term used to designate the 
rose-red varieties of spinel (q.v.). It 
occurs as crystals, softer than those of the 
oriental ruby, a much more valuable 
stone. B. R.*s are found chiefly in India. 
As the name Indicates, it has often been 
confused with the ruby. 

Balashov: 1. Oblast in Central Russia, 
SE. of Moscow, situated on the Oka-Don 
lowland, in the black earth belt. Area 
14,700 sq. m.; pop. (1956) 964,000, almost 
entirely Russian. It has wheat and sun¬ 
flower growing and food industries. The 
prin. tns are Balashov, and Borisoglebsk. 
Unpopulated until the 16th cent., the area 
was then colonised by Cossacks. 

2. Cap. of the above, on the Khop6r, a 


trib. of the Don, 125 m. W. of Saratov. 
It was founded in the 17th cent., and is 
a railway junction and local industrial 
centre, ^th an aircraft plant and ex¬ 
tensive food industries. Pop. (1956) 
56,000. 

Balasore, tn, in Orissa State, India, near 
the sea coast. It was formerly of com¬ 
mercial importance and Dutch, Danes, 
English, French, and Portuguese all 
estab. centres here. 

Balassagyarmat, tn of Hungary, in 
N6gr6.d CO., on the R. Ipoly, 22 m. W. of 
Salgdtarjan (q.v.). It is near the Czecho¬ 
slovak border, has an archaeological 
museum, and has a trade in agrio. produce, 
wine, and alcohol. Pop. 12,500. 

Balassi, Baron B&Unt (1554-94), Hun¬ 
garian poet, 6. Zdlyom, wrote lyric poetry 
of great freshness and beauty, for which 
he used new verse-forms. He d. at 
Esztergom, fighting against the Turks. 

Balata, juice or latex obtained from 
Mimusops balaia, the bullet or bully tree, 
belonging to the same family, Sapotaceae. 
as the Malay gutta-percha tree (or 
IHchopsis). B. is used as an inferior 
substitute for caoutchouc and gutta¬ 
percha, but the presence of resin in the 
latex renders it useless for electrical pur¬ 
poses. It is used for belting, on account 
of its strenjrth. The B.-tree grows in the 
W. Indies, S. America, and in Guiana. 

Balaton (Ger. Plattensee), lake in W. 
Hungary, lying S. of the Bakony Forest 
(q.v.). It is the largest lake in central 
Europe (length 48 m.; width 7i-10 m.; 
area 245 sq. m.) and has an outlet to the 
Danube (q.v.). The N. shore is hilly, with 
reed-grown inlets, whei'eas the S. shore is 
generally flat; on both shores there are 
bathing, health, and fishing resorts. The 
surrounding diet, is very beautiful, and 
produces vines and fruit. It was the 
scene of desperate fighting during the 
Russian invasion of Hungary in 1944 (see 
Eastern Front). 

Balausta, fruit of the pomegranate 
(q.v.), in appearance a golden colour, 
about the size of an ordinary orange, and 
the rind is thick, enclosing numerous 
seeds, each embedded separately in pulp 
surrounded by a cell-wall. This pulp is in 
reality the outer layers of the seed-coats, 
and it is employed in the manuf. of cooling 
drinks. 

Balayan, seaport of the is. of Luzon, 
Philippines, in the prov. of Batangas. It 
is situated 30 m. NW. of Batangas, and 
at the NW. end of the Bay of B., which 
is deep, but open to southerly winds. 
It produces coco-nuts, com, rice, and 
sugar. There is fishing. Pop. 18,305. 

Balbec, see Baajlbek. 

Balbi, Adriano (1782-1848^ It. geo¬ 
grapher and statistician, b, Venice; be¬ 
came prof, of geography at Murano on 
the pub. in 1808 of his Survey of 
Political Geography, In 1813 he was 
appointed to the customs at Venice. His 
best-known works were Atlas etfmo- 
graphique du globe, 182^ and the Abrig6 
de geographic, 1832. His son, Eugenio 
(1812-84), ed. his writings, 1841, and was 
also a geographer. 

Balblnut, Deoimus Gaelius Calvinui, 
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Eom. emperor (ad 237-8). On the 
death of the 2 Gordians in Africa, B. 
and Maximus (Olodius Pupienus) were 
chosen joint emperors to continue the 
opposition to the usurping Emperor 
Maximinus, then with the army in Pan- 
nonia. Their powers were equal, and 
each bore the titles of pontifex maximus 
and princeps senatus. Maximinus in¬ 
vaded Italy, but was assassinated by his 
soldiers at Aquileia. On the approaching 
departure of Maximus against the Per¬ 
sians and of B. against the Goths, the 
Praetorian guard, adherents of the dead 
Maximinus, put the 2 emperors to death. 
B. had gained some reputation tis a poet 
and orator, and both he and his colleague 
were of the highest rank and character in 
the senate. 

Balbo, Italo (1896-1940), It. marshal 
and airman, b. Quartesana, Ferrara. In 
the First World War he served in an 
Alpine regiment. By 1920 he had become 
a Fascist and was organising ‘ flying squad¬ 
rons,' which made attacks on Communists 
and Socialists. Mussolini put him in 
charge of the Blackshirt Militia, and in the 
‘March on Home,’ Oct. 1922, B. was one 
of the quadrumvirs who led the Fascists. 
In the Fascist regime he became imder- 
secretary of national economy; but his 
chief work was the regeneration of the 
It. air force, which he lifted out of 
mediocrity to the point of challenging 
comparison with any other in Europe 
at the time. B. himself made a number 
of spectacular and much-publicised flights. 
In 1929 he was appointed air minister. 
Ho was promoted to marshal 1933. In 
Nov. 1933 Mussolini took over the Air 
Ministry and made B. Governor-General 
of Libya, the general assumption being 
that Mussolini was jealous of his popu¬ 
larity and w’anted to exile him. He was 
killed at Tobruk (which ho had converted 
into a strong air and naval base) in June 
1940, together with 9 other occupants of 
a plane which crashed there. The Brit. 
Foreign Office denied the It. announce¬ 
ment that he had fallen in action against 
the II.A.F., and it was rmnoured that his 
machine had been deliberately shot down 
by the Itiilians themselves. 

Balboa, Vasoo Nuflez de (147o-1517), 
Portuguese discoverer and adventurer 
who settled a colony at Santa Maria in 
the Gulf of Darien in la 13. He subse¬ 
quently inarched across the isthmus of 
Darien and discovered the I'acific Ocean. 
He was superseded in his command, but 
was appointed lieutenant-governor of the 
countries on the Pacific coast, and married 
the daughter of l^edrarias Ddviia, his 
successor at Darien. He was accused of 
disloyalty, and put to death by Pedrarias. 

Balboa, monetary unit of the rep. of 
Panama. It is of the same size and 
fineness as the U.8.A. silver dollar, 
but is maintained equivalent to the gold 
dollar. 

Balboa Heights, H.Q. of the adminis¬ 
trative organisation known as the Panama 
Canal; also H.Q. of trans-isthmian rail¬ 
road. Pop. 364. 

Balbriggan, seaport in co. Dublin, Rep. 
of Ireland, 22 m. NE. of the cap., noted for 


its hosiery manuf. and its hot salt-water 
baths. Pop. 3090. 

Balbus, Lucius Cornelius, Rom. soldier, 
native of Gades (Cadiz), in Spain. He 
served under Pompey in the war against 
Sertorius, for which he received Rom. 
citizenship. Prosecuted on a charge of 
illegal assumption of the citizenship, he 
was defended by Cicero and acquitted. 
He was chief engineer to Caesar in Gaul, 
looked after his affairs in Rome during the 
civil war, and was the first foreigner to 
become consul (40 bo). 

Balcarres, 8ee Crawford and Bal- 
CARRE8, Earls of. 

Balchen, Sir John (1670-1744), Brit, 
naval officer. He first served in the W. 
Indies, then in the N. Bca, 1703-5, and 
on the coast of Guinea, 1705. He was 
twice captured by the French—when he 
was in command of the Chester, 1707, and 
when in command of the Gloucester^ 1709. 
He again served in the W. Indies, 1715-16, 
and in the Baltic, 1719-27. In 1728 he 
was appointed rear-admiral, in 1734 vice- 
admiral, in 1743 admiral, and 1744 
governor of Greenwich Hospital. He was 
lost with his ship off Alderney, Oct. 1744. 

Balohin, Nigel Marlin (1908- ), author, 
5. Wilts. Educ. at Peterhouse, Cam¬ 
bridge, he later combined business with 
authorship. During the Second World 
War he was Deputy Scientific Adviser to 
the Army Council, and attained the rank 
of brigadier. He wrote humorous sketches 
for Punchy which were collected as How to 
Run a Bassoon Factory, 1934, under the 
name ‘Mark Spade’; Business for Pleasure 
followed in 1935. The Small Back Room, 
1943, is a novel of the Civil Service. 
Others of his books are No Sky, 1934, The 
Simple Life, 1935, inemne and Outcome, 
1936, Darkness Falls from the Air, 1942, 
Mine Own Executioner, 1945, A Sort of 
Traitors, 1949, The Anatomy of Villainy, 
1950, and Private Interests, 1953. 

Balcony, railed gallery in front of a 
window. That it was not always phiced 
before a casement is proved by its origin, 
as it was built out from the sides of 
fortified places to enable the defenders to 
throw stones and boUing liquid on the 
besiegers. Its introduction in dwelling 
houses dates from the early part of the 
15th cent. It. in origin, it soon became 
popular in other countries. 

Bald Buzzard, see Osprky. 

Baldachin, Baldaquin (It. Baldacchino), 
Sp. term originally applied to a rich 
brocade made in Bagdad; then to 
canopy hung with such brocade and fixed 
over a throne or altar; finally to an 
isolated structure over an altar. The 
finest example is the groat bronze baZ- 
dacchino over the high altar of St Peter’s 
in Rome (1633). 

Baldassaro da Belgioioso, see Balta- 
ZAUINI. 

Balder, Norse god of light, son of Odin 
and Frigg, and husband of Nanna; the 
Scandinavian Apollo. The gods knew 
that if evil happened to him it would be 
the si^al for their overthrow, and so 
Frigg laid every object, quick and dead, 
under an oath to refrain from hurting 
him. Loki, the god of evil, however. 
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found that this oath had not been adminis¬ 
tered to the mistletoe plant, which was 
thought too young and weak to hurt any¬ 
one. Profiting from the omission he 
throw a sprig of it at B., who fell down 
dead. Hel, goddess of the dead, offered 
to restore him to life provided all things 
wept for him. But Loki refused and B. 
was lost. The B. myth is regarded by 
some authorities as a remnant of tree- 
worship, by others as a ritual myth, but 
it is more probably a sun-mylh, the 
slaughter of the luminary by the malevo¬ 
lent powers of winter. The mistletoe 
may have been originally a name of 
derivation, a magic sword, Mistelteinn, 
totally different fi*om that of the plant, 
which is unknown in Iceland, whence the 
oldest known form of the mirth comes. 
See F. Kauflmann, Balder: Myihus und 
Sage, Strasbiirg, 1902. 

Baldi, Bernardino (1,553-1017), It. poet 
and scholar, b. Urbino. He wrote a 
number of works in prose and verse, the 
greater part of wdiich have remained 
unedited. Among those pub. are a poem 
on navigation La Nautica, 1590, eclogues, 
and several prose dialogues. He also 
compiled a short chronicle of all the 
mathematicians known from Euphorbius 
down to his own time, and he pub. 2 Lat. 
works on Vitruvius. 

Baldi, Lazzaro (1623 or 1624-1703), It. 
painter and engraver, b. l^stoia. Ho 
studied imdor Cortona at Rome, and 
became a clever imitator of that master. 
His works include: at Rome, ‘Annuncia¬ 
tion* in the church of San Marcello; ‘The 
Virgin, St Catherine, and St Bridget,’ in 
the church of Santa Marla della Pace; and 
‘St John, the Evangelist,’ in the basilica 
of St John Lateral!. 

Baldinuoci, Filippo (c. 1624-c. 1696), It. 
art historian. He pub. a work on the 
hist, of the painters from Cimabuo (1260) 
to 1670 (1681-8, 1767-74); and a hist, of 
the most celebrated engravers and their 
work (1686). 

Baldivia, see Valdivia. 

Baldmoney, see Mkum. 

Baldness, absence of hair upon the 
scalp, which may be a sign of old age or 
may be congenital. Senile B. {cahnties or 
calvitium) is much more common in men 
than in women. Until the prime of life 
is passed, now hairs grow to replace the 
dead ones that fall out daily; it is not 
till failure in the nutrition of the scalp 
occurs that B. begins. Congenital B. 
(hypotrichosis congenita) usually gives 
place in time and with treatment to a 
natural growth of hair, but may last 
through life. B. that is not senile or 
congenital is generally duo to ill health, 
though it may be hereditary. Pre-senilo 
B. or premature alopecia in men may 
be due to wearing tight leather bands 
inside the hat or closely fitting water¬ 
proof and cloth caps. It may also be 
duo to seborrhoeic dermatitis, the charac¬ 
teristic of which is extreme scurfluess of 
the scalp. Nerv ous complaints, anaemia, 
child-bearing, and favus are all said to be 
causes of B. B. in patches, see Alopecia. 

Baldo, Monte, see Gakda, Lake of. 

Baldook, urb. dist. in Herts, England, 


on the Great N. Road. It has a 14th- 
cent, church. Hosiery is manuf., and 
there is an electrical industry. Pop. 6300. 

Baldovinetti, Alesso (c. 1426-99), It. 
painter, b. Florence. Prom what is 
known of him it is evident that B. was 
one of the most eminent of the early 
masters of the Florentine renaissance, 
though his extant work shows some 
imperfections in colour and according to 
Vasari he ruined much work by experi¬ 
ment in his medium. In the representa¬ 
tion of details he had real merits and he 
was famous for his extensive views of 
landscape background, while the profile 
‘Portrait of a Lady’ (National Gallery) is 
excellent. Of his pictures the best 
known are an ‘ Enthroned Virgin and 
Child’ with 6 saints, now in Florence; 
his own portrait in the Bergamo gallery; 
and ‘The Nativity,’ a large fresco in the 
cloisters of the Santa Annunziata (1460). 
Ho d. at Florence. See R. W. Kennedy, 
Alesao Baldovinetti, 1938. 

Baldrey, Joshua Kirby (1754-1828), 
engraver and draughtsman. His works 
consisted of portraits after Reynolds, 
which were exliibited in the Academy in 
1793 and 1794; religious subjects as ‘The 
Finding of Moses’ (1785), after Salvator 
Rosa; classical subjects as ‘Diana,’ after 
Carlo Maratti; his chef-d'cenvre Is the E. 
window of King’s College Chapel, Cam¬ 
bridge. In 1818 he pub. a work on the 
windows of that chapel. 

Baldric (O.F. bandrei, bidt), broad bolt, 
often of ornate design, worn in the Middle 
Ages across the body from shoulder to 
waist diagonally, used for supporting a 
quiver, or even a sword. 

Balduoci, Francesco (1600-42), It. poet 
b. Palermo. His Bime estab. his repu¬ 
tation as an anacreontic i)oot, and he also 
wrote Canzoni siciliane. 

Baldung, Hans (r. 1484-154.5), called 
also Hans Griln, Ger. painter and wood- 
eiiCTaver, the contemporary and friend of 
Albrecht Dtircr. He was b. at Gmiind, in 
Swabia, but lived chiefly in Switzerland, 
at Strasburg, and its neighbourhood 
Hie W'oodcuts are variously signed H. B., 
H. B. G., and H. G. As a painter he was 
little inferior to Albrecht Dliror in colour¬ 
ing and richness of detail. His works 
include ‘The Adoration of the Kings’ 
(Berlin) and ‘Crucifixion’ (Basel), and 
some allegories that show a fantastic 
imagination. 

Baldwin, name of sev. cities, town¬ 
ships, and post-vils. of N. America. It 
is also the name of a co. of Alabama, 
which is bounded on the S. by the Gulf 
of Mexico and has Bay Minotte for Its 
cam Pop. 40,977. 

Baldwin (d. 1190), Archbishop of 

Canterbury during the reigns of Henry II 
and Richard I. Ho became a monk and 
later abbot in the Cistercian abbey of 
Ford, Devonshire. In 1180 he became 
Bishop of Worcester. In 1184 Henry 
II had him appointed to the see of 
Canterbury, in spite of the opposition of 
the monks. In 1189 he crowned Richard 
king at Westminster. B. successfully 
asserted the pre-eminence of the see of 
Canterbury, forbidding the bishops of 
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England to receive ooneecration from any 
other than the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Having made a visitation hi Wales, preach¬ 
ing the Crusade, B. took the cross and 
followed Richard to the Holy Laud 
(1190). He d. at Acre in the same year. 
B. wrote JJe kiacramento Altaris and other 
religious treatises. 

Baldwin, name of sev. counts of 
Flanders. The oountsliip was founded by 
B, I, Bras de fer (Iron Arm). He married 
Judith, the daughter of Charles the Bald, 
without her father’s knowledge, which 
brought about war between Inlanders and 
Aquitaine. He d. in 879 at Arras. 

Baldwin IV, ‘the Handsome,’ -was 
guardian to Philip, the young King of 
France, during his minority, KUU)-?. B. 
married his daughter Matilda to William 
of Normandy, whom lie accompanied to 
England on the Conquest. He d. in 1007 
and was buried at Lille. Five other B.s 
succeeded to the countsliip, the most 
important being B. IX {c. 1171-1205), 
who became first Lat. Emperor of Con¬ 
stantinople. 

Baldwin I (c. 1171-1205), Lat. Emperor 
of Constantinoi^le, b. V'alenciennes. He 
joined the fourtli crusade in 1200 as Count 
of Hainault and Flanders, and took part 
in the capture of Cons tan tin oi)le on behalf 
of Alexius, sou of Isaac II, Emperor of 
Constantinople, against ids uncle, the 
usurper, Alexius Angelus. Alexius was 
unable to keep Ids promises with regard 
to i)aymont, and in consequence was 
murdered and (Jonstantiuoplo was sacked. 
B. was chosen emperor and crowned in 

1204, his kingdom comprising only the 
city of Constantinople and its surround¬ 
ings, and a few is. in tlie Aegean. The 
Creeks with the lielp of the Bidgarlans 
massacred the Latins in Thrace; B. laid 
siege to Adrianople, but was defeated and 
tjyiken prisoner by John, King of Bulgaria, 

1205, and d. in captivity shortly after¬ 
wards. 

Baldwin II (1217-73), Lat. Emperor of 
Constantinople, son of Peter II (de 
Courtenay) and nephew of B. I, became 
emperor in 1228, but was not crowned till 
1239, John of Brienne, his father-in-law, 
acting as regent during his minority. In 
1261 he was driven out of his cap. by 
Michael Palaeologus, ruler of Nicaea, and 
took refuge in Italy. 

Baldwin I (1058-1118), King of Jeru¬ 
salem, son of Eustace, Count of Boulogne, 
and of Ida of Lorraine. He awiompanied 
his 2 elder brothers, Codfrey and Eustace, 
to the first crusade in 1096, but left the 
main body of the crusade in 1097 and 
succeeded in obtaining the lordship of 
Edessa in Armenia. On the death of 
Codfrey, 1100, he was called to succeed 
him in Jerusalem. Ho became protector 
of the Holy Sepulchre, and assumed the 
regal title, which his brother had refused, 
and was crowned on Christmas Day, 1100. 
He carried on continual warfare against 
the Turks; ho conquered Caesarea, Arsuf, 
and Jaffa, 1101, Acre, 1103, and Sidon, 
1111. He was the true creator and 
consolidator of the kingdom of Jerusalem. 

Baldwin II, du Bourg (d. 1131), Count 
of Edessa, succeeded his cousin B. 1 as 


King of Jerusalem, where he reigned from 
1118 to 1131. During his reign Tyre was 
taken (1124), and the military and 
religious orders of the Templars and 
Hospitallers were instituted for the 
defence of the Holy Land. He renounced 
the throne in favour of his son-in-law, 
Fulk of Anjou, in 1131, and retired to the 
monastery of the Holy Sepulchre, where 
he d. in the same year. 

Baldwin III (1129-62) succeeded his 
father, Fulk of Anjou, King of Jerusalem, 
in 1143. Under his reign the Christians 
lost Edessa, which was taken by storm in 
1144 by Zenghi, Turkish Prince of Aleppo 
and father of the famous Nur-eddin, or 
Nureddin. B. had to struggle during the 
greater part of his reign with the power 
and abilities of Nur-eddin. Louis Vll of 
France and Conrad III, Emperor of 
Germany, joined B.'s forces in an attempt 
upon Damascus, in which they failed. 
After his death the Christian kinm soon 
began to lose their power in the B. He 
was succeeded by his brother, Amalrio or 
Amaury, who d. in 1174. 

Baldwin IV (d. 1186), the Leper, son of 
Amalrlc, reigned as King of Jerusalem 
from 1174 to 1185, when he resigoed in 
favour of B. V, son of his sister Sibylla, 
and a child of 6 years old. He d. a few 
months after his uncle. 

Baldwin, Evelyn Briggs (1862-1933), 
Ainer. Arctic explorer, b. Springfield, 
Missouri. He accompanied Peary on the 
N. Greenland expedition as meteorolo¬ 
gist. 1893-4, and acted in a similar 
rapacity as second in command of Walter 
Wellman’s polar expedition to Zemlya 
B’rantsa-Joslfa, 1898-9. He discovered 
and explored Ostrov Greem-Bell (Graham 
Bell Island), 1899, and organised the B.- 
Ziogler polar expedition, 1901-2. Ho 
built and named Fort McKinley. He pub. 
sev. meteorological reports, and wrote 
Search for the North Pole, Franz Josef 
Land, and North QrecnUind Expedition. 

Baldwin, James Mark (1861-1934), 
Amor, psychologist, b. Columbia, S. 
Carolina, and educ. at Princeton. He 
studied psychology at Leipzig under W. 
Wundt (q.v.). While holding a teaching 
post at Toronto he founded the first 
experimental psychology laboratory there, 
and later another at Princeton Univ. 
Eventually he turned to the study of 
evolution, genetics, and sociology. He 
lectured at Oxford (1915-16) and in 
France (1915), where, at the Ecole dos 
Hautes Etudes, he was appointed lecturer 
(1918) and prof. (1919). His pubs, 
include Handbook of Psychology (2 vols.), 
1888, Social and Ethical Imerprelaiions 
(4th ed.), 1907, Mental Development of 
the Child and the Race (3rd ed.), 1907, 
Darwin and the Humanities, 1909, The 
Individual and Society, 1910, History of 
Psychology, 1913, and Genetic Theory of 
Reality, 1915. See his Psychology in 
Aulobxography, od. O. Murchison, 1930. 

Baldwin of Bewdiey, Stanley, 1st Earl 
(1867-1947), st-ateeman, h. Bewdiey, 
Worcs, the son of a wealthy manu¬ 
facturer. B. was eduo. at Harrow, 
and at Trinity College, Cambridge. At 
ono i>eriod he hod thoughts of becoming 
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an Anglican clergyman; but be joined hie 
father oe partner when he came of age, 
and for 20 years devoted himself to the 
bnsiness. On his father’s death B., who 
had in 1900 unsuccessfully contested 
Kidderminster for the Conservatives, 
succeeded his father to the seat in Parlia¬ 
ment—Plater called the Bewdley div.— 
which he kept until he received a peerage. 
When, the second Coalition Gov. was 
formed under Lloyd George, Bonar Law 
became chancellor of the exchequer, and 
B. was appointed his pari, private secre¬ 
tary in Jan. 1917. A few months later 
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he was financial secretary to the Treasury. 
From April 1921 he was president of the 
Board of Trade. As the time for a 
general election approached in 1922, B. 
became dissatisfied with the Coalition, 
and his speech at a party meeting in 
Oct., condemning the Coalition, played a 
groat part in the fall of Lloyd George’s 
gov. The election gave the Conser¬ 
vatives a clear majority; and the Bonar 
Law gov., already formed, met Parlia¬ 
ment with B. as chancellor of the ex¬ 
chequer. His most prominent action 
while in this office was his visit to Wash¬ 
ington in Jan. 1923 with Mr (later Lord) 
Norman—^tho Governor of the Bank of 
England—to settle the funding of the 
debt of £978,000,000 to the U.S.A. 

In May 1923 Bonar Law retired through 
ill health, and B.—^who, 6 months before, 
had been hardly known to the gi'eater 
part of the public—became Prime 
Minister at the age of 56. During the 
early months of his first premiership B. 
attained to an almost unprecedented 
position of authority as the leader and 


spokesman of the nation. But at a general 
election held in Dec. the Conserva¬ 
tives lost their clear majority; B. was de¬ 
feated in the Conunons 21 Jan. 1924, 
and resigned next day. The Labour Gov. 
that followed fell on 8 Oct. over the 
Campbell prosecution question: B.’s 
management secured their defeat. Then 
followed the ‘Zinoviev’ election: the 
Conservatives came back with a large 
majority, and B. was premier once again. 
The main problem of his premiership on 
this occasion was the serious general 
strike (q.v.) of May 1926—the foremost 
figure in gov. action being not the Prime 
Minister but Churchill. The same year 
B. paid a visit to Canada. In 1929 
B. went to the country on an exten- 
sion-of-safeguarding programme; and at 
the general election of 30 May his party 
sustained a heavy defeat, and he resigned 
—the Labour party taking office again, 
though without a clear majority. He 
was elected rector of St Andrews Univ., 
May 1930. In 1931 he took office as lord 
president of the Council in the National 
Gov. formed by Ramsay MacDonald. In 
July 1932 he headed the Brit. Gov.’s 
delegation to the Imperial Economic 
Conference in Ottawa. 

On MacDonald’s resignation in 1935, 
B. took his place as Prime Minister. In 
his Indian policy he was taunted by 
Churchill with splitting the Tory party, 
but ho pursued his course and secured 
sufficient support for a Bill framed on the 
general lines of the Joint Committee’s 
Report {see India, History), The Bill 
(Goveminont of India Bill, 1935) received 
the Royal Assent on 22 Aug. 1935, and B. 
had again triumphed, for the Tory party 
had escaped a spilt and the National Gov. 
was prepared to make a united appeal for 
a now vote of confidence. But B.’s per¬ 
sonal triumph was short-lived, for within 
a month thereafter the Hoore-Laval Pact 
for settling the Abyssinian war by the 
cession of Ethiopian ter. to Italy was 
concluded in Paris, and the swift reaction 
of Brit, public opinion inflicted upon B. 
the greatest humiliation of his career, the 

E act being regarded os a betrayal of the 
eague of Nations. B. immediately 
declared the proposals in the pact 
‘ absolutely and completely dead.* At the 
general election in 1935 B. had been 
returned with a majority of nearly 250. 
At about this time B. began to stress the 
increasing menace of air attack and so to 
prepare the nation for a policy of rearma¬ 
ment. But he did so with little sense of 
urgency, and with insufficient emphasis. 
A more daring leader would have 
attempted to lead public opinion more 
positively in this vital matter; but B. 
was not of this calibre. It fell to him, in 
the midst of preoccupations with (wave 
international problems, to advise King 
Edward VIII on the constitution^ 
position arising out of his proposed 
marriage. In the event King Edward 
abdicated (Dec. 1936). B.’s Cabinet 
took the precaution of drafting a Bill 
cited as ‘His Majesty’s Declaration of 
Abdication Bill,* and it was B. who laid 
the measure before Pewllament. Towards 
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the Sp. Civil War B. ptirsned a policy of 
non-intervention. B. retired from, an 
active part in politics in 1937, being 

g anted an earldom in the same year. 

e retired, a highly popular and re¬ 
spected figure: when he d. 10 years later 
he became the target for exaggerated 
criticism for his conduct 1935-7, Britain's 
improparedness for war in 1939 being 
often blamed on him alone. Posterity 
will be more just: at the time B. un¬ 
doubtedly had the majority of his 
countrymen behind him. Ho can, how¬ 
ever, be condemned morally for shrinking 
from positive actions which facts at his 
disposal must have made him know wore 
right, but which would have earned him 
at least temporary unpopularity. Per¬ 
haps his chief title to enduring fame is 
that he could impose his character upon 
the mind of Parliament and the nation 
for as long as 14 years. He had sweetness 
of temper and magnanimity, but was 
prone to inexcusable inertia and only too 
conscious of his indolence. See lives by 
Wickham Steed, 1930; A. Bryant, 1937; 
G. M. Young, 1952. 

Baldwin, William (fl. 1547-60), Brit, 
poet. Educ. at Oxford, he was printer, 
clergyman, and schoolmaster. He ed. 
the first ed. of A Mirror for Magistrates^ 
1559, to which he contributed. His 
separate works include Canticles or 
Ballads of Solomon, 1549, and a popular 
prose Treatise of Moral Bhilosophy, 1547. 

Bale, John (1495-1563), prelate and 
author, b. Cove in Suffolk. Educ. at 
Jesus College, Cambridge, in 1529 lie 
became prior of the Carmelites of Ipswdch. 
Soon after this date he adopted the prin¬ 
ciples of Protestantism, and -wrote in its 
defence. In consequence Edward VI 
made him Bishop of Ossory, 1552, but on 
the accession of Mary he was forced to 
escape, first to Holland and then to 
Switzerland. On his return to England 
he was made a prebendary of Cantx3rbury 
by Queen Elizabeth. Ho d. at Canter¬ 
bury, and was buried in the cathedral. 
His fame rests on his contributions to 
early Eng. drama, notably King John, 
which is a link between the morality 
^ays and Elizabetlian historical drama. 
He also wrote a Lat. Account of the Lives of 
Eminent Writers of Great Britain, 1548, 
and one or two autobiographical pieces. 
His select works were pub. by the Parker 
Society, 1849. 

B&le (Switzerland), sec Basel. 

Bale, package or certain quantity of 
goods or merchandise, packed up in cloth 
and tightly corded or hooped and marked 
and numbered so as to correspond with 
the marks and numbers in bills of lading 
for identification purposes. Specifically 
a bale of cotton, weighing 500 lb. (Amer. 
cotton) or 700 lb. (Egyptian cotton), and 
other fixed weights for various other 
commodities. 

Balearic Isles (Sp. Islas Baleares), group 
of is. lying off the E. coast of Spain in 
the Mediterranean, the prin. of which are 
Majorca, Minorca, Iviza, Formentera, and 
Cabrera (qq.v.). They form a Sp. prov., 
the cap. of which is Palma (q.v.). The is. 
were held successively by the Greeks, 


Carthaginians, Homans, Vandals, and 
Moors. The inhab. had a reputation 
for their skill in war as slingers. The Is. 
were taken from the Moors in the 13 th 
cent., and were finally incorporated with 
Aragdn (mv.) in 1349. Minorca was in 
Brit, hands for most of the 18th cent. 
The climate of the is. is generally tem¬ 
perate; cereals, wine, fruit, and oil are 
produced, and there are anchovy and 
sardine fisheries. Area 1936 sq. m.; 
pop. 425,900. See F. Chamberlin, The 
Balearics and their Peoples, 1927. 

Baleohou, Jean Jacques (1715-64), Fr. 
engraver. His works are still valued and 
sought for by collectors. 

Balen, Hendrik van (1560-1632), Flem. 
historical painter, and the first master 
of Van Dyck and Snyders, b. Antwerp. 
He studied under Adam van Noort, and 
later at Rome. 

Balestra, Antonio (1666-1734 or 40), 
It. painter, b. Verona. He was brought 
up as a merchant, but before his twenty- 
fli*st year he was studying painting 
under Bellucci at Venice. He afterwards 
studied imder Maratta at Rome, and 
combined the chief beauties of Venetian 
colour with the characteristic correctness 
and solidity of design of the Rom. school. 
He is regarded as one of the most able 
painters of his time. 

Balfe, Michael William (1808-70), 
Irish singer and composer, b. in Dublin, 
and early showed great talent, acting as 
leader of the Drury Lane orchestra in 
1824, when only 16. After a career as 
operatic singer and composer in Italy 
(1825-33) he began to compose Eng. operas, 
of which he wrote 19, besides 3 more in 
Italian and 3 in French. The Siege of 
Rochelle, 1835, ran for 8 months, but it 
was his Bohemian Oirl, produced in 1843, 
that brought him prominently before the 
public. Ill 1845 he was appointed con¬ 
ductor of the It. Opera, Co vent Garden, 
and in 1857 produced The Rose of Castile. 
He was fashionable on the Continent as 
far as Russia and at his best could rival 
Donizetti or Auber. Unfortunately his 
Eng. librettos are exceedingly feeble. 

Balfour, Alexander Hugh Bruce, Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh (1849-1921), Scottish 
nobleman, b. Kennet, Alloa, and was 
educ. at Loretto, Eton, and Oriel College, 
Oxford. He was created 6th Baron B. 
of Burleigh in 1869. The title had 
originally been bestowed upon his ancestor 
Sir James B., in 1607, but the 5th baron 
having been implicated in the Jacobite 
rising of 1715, the title was attainted. 
He was a Conservative, and -w as secretary 
for Scotland, with a seat in the Cabinet, 
from 1895 to 1903, resigning because of 
his opposition to tariff reform. He took 
an active and useful part in political, 
educational, and social reform move¬ 
ments. 

Balfour, Arthur James, 1st Earl (1848- 
1930), statesman, b. Whittinghame, E. 
Lothian, and educ. at Eton and Trinity 
College, Cambridge. In 1874 he com¬ 
menced his long political career by being 
returned as the member for Hertford in 
the Conservative interest; this constitu¬ 
ency ho continued to represent until 
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1885, when he was returned for E. 
Manchester. In 1878 he became private 
secretary to his uncle, the Marquess of 
Salisbury, who, on the resigniation of 
Lord Derby, had become foreign secre¬ 
tary. In his capacity as private secretary 
B. accompanied Lords Beaoonsfleld and 
Salisbury to the Berlin congress, where 
he received his first lesson in international 
politics in the settlement of the affairs of 
Russia and Turkey. In 1880, on the 
accession to power of the Liberal Gov., he 
became a member of the Fourth party 
(q.v.), but took no very active part in 
its affairs. With the beginning of Lord 
Salisbury’s first administration B.’s active 
official career began. In 1885 he became 
president of the Local Gov. Board. The 
second Salisbury administration, formed 
in the July of 1886, saw B.’s appointment 
to the chief secretaryship of Scotland and 
a seat in the Cabinet. In 1887 he became 
chief secretary for Ireland. This was 
B.’s first great appointment, and by the 
work which ho did there, by the firmness 
with which he suppressed crime, by the 
tenacity with which he cbmg to his 
policy, he made himself the most promi¬ 
nent of Conservative statesmen, the 
most loved and respected by his adherents, 
the most hated but at the same time 
the most respected by his opponents, the 
Nationalists. 

His work covers one of the most vital 
periods of Irish hist., and in the face of 
open outrage, in the face of threats and 
insults, B. proceeded with Ids work, which 
consistod of the pacification and good gov. 
f»f Ireland. The real success of his policy 
is doubtful, however: he did reduce crime 
enormously in Ireland, but the criticism 
that he turned Ireland into an armed 
camp cannot bo altogether denied. That 
he was helped by events is also true; 
the Parnell Commission, followed by the 
O’Shea divorce case, which led to the 
downfall of Parnell and the break up of 
the Irish party, must have lielped him 
considerably. In 1891, on the death of 
W. H. Smith, he became first lord of the 
Treasury and leader of the House of Com¬ 
mons. During his first tenure of this 

f ost he introduced a local gov. Bill for 
reland, which was withdrawn just before 
the dissolution of 1892, a dissolution 
which led to the downfall of the Unionist 

E arty and the accession to power of the 
liberals. On the defeat of the Liberal 
party in 1895 he again became first lord 
of the Treasury and leader of the House 
of Commons in the administration of 
Lord Salisbury. During the early days 
of this second perif>d of leadership B.’s 
attitude on the education questions called 
forth criticism not only from the opposi¬ 
tion but from bis own party as w’dl, and 
this feeling was accentuated by his 
suggested scheme for a. Rom. Catholic 
univ. for Ireland. His conduct of foreign 
affairs during the absence and Illness of 
the Prfoiler, Lord Salisbury, however, 
added very considerably to his reputation. 

In July 1902 Lord Salisbury resigned 
and B. succeeded liirn as Premier. The 
administration which followed is remem¬ 
bered chiefly by the fiscal questions which 


came to the front during that period. 
The Conservative Cabinet, surprised by 
the sudden proposals of Joseph Chamber- 
lain, divided itself Into 2 camps. Many 
resignations took place, bnt B. retained 
his position as Premier, and declared 
himself in favour of a retaliatory tariff. 
By-election after by-election went against 
the ministry, and in Nov. 1905 the gov. 
resigned, a gov. being formed by Camp- 
bell-Bannermann. The general election 
which followed brought about the complete 
downfall of the Unionist party, B. himself 
being defeated in E. Manclnjster, a seat 
he had held for 20 years. A safe seat was 
found for him in the City of London. Up 
to 1911 B. led the opposition in the House 
of Commons; on the question of the Veto 
Bill B. sided with Lord Lansdowne, and 
found himself opposed by a considerable 
and influential section of his party. In 
1911 he resigned his leadership of the 
party, saying that his health forbade his 
further continuance in so arduous a post. 
However, ho did not give up his seat, 
but, until the outbreak of war in 1914, 
he lived In comparative retirement, 
although speaking strongly, both in 
and ont of Parliament, against Home Rule 
for Ireland and disestablishment of the 
Church in Wales. He devoted some of 
his new-found leisure to giving otidresses 
on literature and philosophic subjects. 

On the formation, in 1915, of the first 
Coabtion Cabinet, he became first lord 
of the Admiralty. When Lloyd George 
succeeded Asquith (is l^rimo Minister, B. 
accepted the foreign secretaryship, an 
office in which ho liad had some experionc(‘ 
and had thus shared in tlie recent foreign 
policy. No sooner had he assumed this 
office than Germany instituted the un¬ 
restricted submarine campaign which 
brought the U.S.A. into the war. The 
result of this was that B. left England for 
America, In April 1917, as head of the 
Brit, mission which went to arrange co¬ 
operation with that country. His visit 
was a triumph, aud lie received tlio 
compliment of being asked to address 
the House of Representatives. B. was 
also one of the 4 members of the War 
Cabinet. 

In the business of making the peace 
after the First World War he was the 
second Brit, representative at the con¬ 
ference which assembled in Paris in Jan. 
1919. Whortly after the Peace of Ver¬ 
sailles was signed he left the Foreign 
Office and became Lord I'resident of the 
Council, in 1919. About this time he was 
elected chancellor of the univ. of Cam¬ 
bridge. He did not again hold Cabinet 
office. In February 1920 ho presided at 
the first meeting of the council of the 
League of Nations and remained the Brit, 
representative of the League xmtil ho 
retired from office in Oct. 1922. In July 
1921 he had accepted the invitation of 
President Harding to an international 
conference to bo held at Washington, to 
deal with tlie limitations of armaments 
and to discuss Far E. and Pacific prob¬ 
lems. Here he endorsed the bold propo¬ 
sals of Secretary Charles Hughes for the 
reduction of armaments and was largely 
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x^sponfiible for the oontribution made 
towards international peace. See Wash- 
IXGTON, TRKATDCS OF (4). 

He Tisited Palestine in ld25 to open the 
univ. of Jeruaalem. He had been asso¬ 
ciated with the gov, policy on Palestine 
enunciated in 1917 (see Balfour De¬ 
claration). On his return he became 
Lord President of the Council in Baldwin's 
second ministry, and took charge of the 
Civil Research Committee. B. attained 
no less a rank as a philosopher than as 
a statesman. In 1904 ho had become 
president of the Brit. Association at 
Cambridge. Ho was raised to the peer¬ 
age in 1922. Amongst his varied pubs, 
are A Defence of a Philosophic Doubt, 
1879, Essays and Addresses, 1893, 
The Foundations of Belief, 1895, EcoTwmic 
Notes on Insular Free Trade, 1903, 
Questionings on Criticism and Beatdy, 
1909, Theism and Humanism, 1915, 
and Theism and Thought, 1923. Bee E. T. 
Raymond, Mr Balfour: a Biography, 
1920, and 13. E. C. Dugdalo, AHhur 
James Balfour, First Earl of Balfour 
(2 vols.), 1936-40. 

Balfour» Francis Maitland (1851-82), 
biologist, younger brother of Earl 13.. 
5. Edinbiu’gh, educ. at Harrow and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where in 
1870 he was elected natural science 
scholar. Animal morphology next 
claimed Ills attention, and he succeeded 
in obtaining one of the two seats allocated 
to Cambridge at the zoological station at 
Naples. He had been Impressed by the 
work of Sir Michael Foster in comparative 
embryology, and in 1880 pub. the first 
vol. of a treatise on that subject, following 
it with a second in 1881. The first of 
these vols. dealt with the embryology of 
the invertebrata, the second with that of 
the vertebrata. B. was resolute in refus¬ 
ing all offers of professoriates from other 
univs., and continued to reside at Cam¬ 
bridge, which at length recognised his 
singlemindedness and ability by the 
institution of a special chair of animal 
morphology, of which he was appointed 
first prof. His liojUth, never robust, wa.s 
undermined by typhoid fever. On his 
convalescence he visited Switzerland, and 
whilst there be essayed the ascent of the 
Aiguille Blanche, Mont Blanc, which at 
that time had not been attempted. In 
this effort he lost his life. 

Balfour, George John Gordon Bruce, 
Baron Balfour of Burleigh (1883- ), suc¬ 
ceeded his father as 7th baron in 1921. 
During tlie First World War he served 
witli distinction in France. 

Balfour, Gerald William, 2nd Earl 
(1853-1945), politician, yoimger brother 
of Ist earl, to whose title he succeeded in 
1930. He was edne. at Eton and Trinity 
College, Cambridge. In 1885 he was 
returned to the House of Commons ns 
Conservative member for Central Leeds. 
Ho was chief secretary for Irehind, 
1895-1900; president of Board of Trade, 
1900-5; president of Local Gov. Board, 
1905-6. He was instrumental in intro¬ 
ducing an Irish Local Gov. Bill which did 
much to conciliate the Homo Rule party 
and which estab. co. councils and dist. 

E.E. I 


councils, one half of the expenditure of 
those bodies being met from the imperial 
exchequer. On his defeat at Leeds in 
1906 he retired from politics, 

Balfour, Sir Isaao Bayley (1853-1922), 
botanist, &. Edinburgh. He was regius 
prof, of botany at Glasgow, 1879-84; 
Sherardian prof, of botany at Oxford and 
fellow of Magdalen College, 1884-8. In 
1888 he accepted a similar chair at the 
univ. of Edinburgh, and was regius keej^r 
of the Royal Botanic Garden in that city 
from 1888 until his death In 1922. For 
the same period he was king’s botanist In 
Scotland. In 1880 he explored the is. of 
Socotra, in the Indian Ocean, and in 1888 
pub. his findings In the Transactions, vol. 
xxxi, of the Royal Society, Edinburgh. 
He also ed. 2'he Annals of Botany from 
1887. 

Balfour, Jabez Spencer (1849-1916), 
Brit, financier and politician, who became 
notorious as the chief promoter of the 
Liberator Building Society, 1868, and of 
similar speculative ventures, which failed 
in 1892 with liabilities amounting to over 
£8,000,000. B. fled to the Argentine, 
but was extradited to England and sen¬ 
tenced, in 1895, to 14 years’ penal servi¬ 
tude. He was released in 190G. Between 
1880 and 1893 ho sat as Liberal M.P. for 
Taniworth and Burnley. 

Balfour, James (1702-95), Scottish 
philosopher, b. Pilrig in the shire of Mid¬ 
lothian, was admitted an advocate of ttie 
Scottish Bar in 1730. He earB^ became 
an opponent of Hume, whoso speculations 
ho attacked in two anonymous treatises, 
the one entitled A Delineaiion of Moral- 
ity, the other Philosojdiical Dissertations. 
In 1754 ho rosimed his judicial office, 
having been elected to tlie chair of moral 
philosophy at Edinburgh. This he re¬ 
signed in May 1764 for tlie chair of public 
law, and afterwards he pub. bis lectures 
under the title of Philosophical Essays. 
In 1779 he resigned the chair of public 
law, and retired to Pilrig, whore ho d. 

Balfour, Sir James, of Denmylne and 
Kinnaird (c. 1600-57), Scottish liistorian. 
He studied heraldry at tlie Gollege of 
Heralds in London, and later wrote the 
Monasticon Scoticurn, a collection of 
Scottish eccles. cliarters. In 1630 he 
was created Lyon king-of-arms, and in 
1633 was made a baronet. He was 
deprived by Cromwell of his office, and 
thereafter devoted himself to the collec¬ 
tion of heraldic antiquities, and wrote 
sev. aliridgments of Scottish charters and 
chronicles, notably the Annals of the 
History of Scotland from Malcolm III to 
Charles II (pub. 1837). 

Balfour, Sir James, of Pittendreieh (d. 
1584), Scottish lawyer. He was impli¬ 
cated in tbe murder of Cardinal Beaton, 
and in 1547 he was sent with other con¬ 
spirators to the Fr. galleys, whence he 
escaped in 1550. When he returned to 
Scotland his lack of Protestant zeal 
angered Knox. He was created a lord of 
session or judge by Queen Mary in 1563. 
In 1567 he was appointed Governor of 
Edinburgh Castle, and, having assisted 
the enemies of the queen, was after liM^ 
dethronement made president of the court 

♦ z 
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of session. He was forced to retire to 
France because of a ohargre brought 
against him of drawing up the bond for 
Damley’s mxu*der, but later returned. 
He compiled Practicks of Scots Law, a 
handbook of the Scottish legal system. 

Balfour, John Blair, see Kinross of 
Glasclune, Baron. 

Balfour, John Hutton (1808-84), botan¬ 
ist, b. Edinburgh and graduated at the 
univ. of his native city. He took his 
M.D. degree in 1831; prof, of botany in 
Glasgow, 1841, Edinburgh 1845. He was 
also appointed keeper of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, where he had been 
preceded by Hope, Roxburgh, and 
Buchanan. This dept, of his work 
brought him recognition from botanists 
all over the world. He was dean of the 
faculty of medicine in Edinburgh for 30 
years, ultimately retiring from his various 
appointments in 1879. 

Balfour Declaration, see Palestine and 
Zionism. 

Balfrush, or Barfurush, see Babol. 

Balgonie, Lord, see Leslie, Alexander. 

Balguy. John (1686-1748), theologian, 
b. Sheffield. He was eduo. at Cambridge, 
and in 1718 pub. 2 pamphlets in defence 
of Bishop Hoadley. In other works he 
defended Dr Clarke and his views against 
such antagonists as Tindal and Shaftes¬ 
bury. He wrote an Essay on Redemption, 
1741, which exhibited considerable broad¬ 
mindedness for his time, and for his 
services, personal and otherwise, was 
appointed a prebendary of Salisbury in 
1727 by Hoadley. 

Balguy, Thomas (1716-85), Eng. divine 
of the Latitudinarian school, educ. at 
Ripon Free School and St John’s College, 
Cambridge, where he held the Platt 
Fellowship, 1741-8, and was assistant 
tutor to Dr Powell, lecturing on moral 
philosophy for 16 years. Among the 
various positions he held at different 
times were those of public orator, tutor 
to the Duke of Nortliumberland, rector 
of North Stoke, prebendary of Winchester, 
archdeacon of Salisbury, archdeacon of 
Winchester, and vicar of Alton. He pub. 
many discourses, sermons, essays, and a 
life of his father, John B, 

Bali, or Little Java, is. of Lesser Simdas, 
Indonesia, situated E. of Java, separated 
by B. Strait, and W. of Lombok across 
Lombok Strait. Of volcanic origin it has 
a mountainous interior (Mt Agimg, 
10,308 ft) with a large plain in the S. 
Agric. products include copra, rice, coffee, 
tobacco, and teak from the forests; and 
live-stock is reared. It is an important 
handicraft centre for wood, metal, and 
weaving. Moderate climate and light 
rainfall except during the monsoon. B. 
is very important culturally and economi¬ 
cally to Indonesia. Dutch trade began 
in the early 17th cent., but Dutch rule was 
not firmly estab. until 1908. Occupied 
by Japanese in the Second World War, 
B. became part of Indonesia, 1950. 
Pop. over 1 million, of Hindu-Javanese 
extraction; religion Hindu. 

Balikesir, or Balakhissar, or Balikisri, 
il and tn of Asiatic Turkey. Situated in 
a fertile basin, the chief products are 


opium, silk, and cereals. Pop. (il) 
563,000; (tn) 36,000. 

Balin and Balan, 2 brothers in the 
Arthurian legend. They met on their 
wanderings, and, failing to recognise each 
other, fought, and both were slain. 
Consvlt Malory, Morte d*Arthur. There 
is also an early poem called Balan, 
belonging to the Charlemagne cycle, the 
Eng. version of which is The Sowdone of 
Bahylone. 

Balingen, Gor. tn in the Land of Baden- 
Wfirttemberg (q.v.), in the Eyach valley, 
38 m. SSW. of Stuttgart (q.v.). It is a 
holiday resort, and has an 11th- and a 
15th-cent. church. Pop. 8700. 

Baliol, Family of. The B. family was 
founded by Bernard de B., who came 
from Barnard Castle, and was a courtier 
of David I of Scotland. It was of Nor¬ 
man origin, and shared in the prosperity 
and prestige which the Normans attained 
in Scotland in the 12th cent. In the 
dispute concerning the heirship of the 
crown of Scotland on the deatli of the 
Maid of Norway (1290) John de B. (1249- 
1315) claimed the crown as grandson of 
Margaret, the eldest daughter of David, 
Earl of Huntingdon, brother of William 
the Lion. After the commissioners of 
Edward I of England had heard the rival 
claimants, the chief of whom was Robert 
Bruce, grandfather of the famous mon¬ 
arch of the same name, their award was 
given to John de B., who assumed the 
crown of Scotland as vassal of Edward 
(1292). From the first ho was impopular 
with the Scots, who dubbed him the 
Toom Tabard, or empty garment. In 
1296 he revolted from Ids vossalagm, 
giving os his reason for so doing the 
wanton outrages which Edward com¬ 
mitted upon his subjects. The Scots 
made an inroad into Tynedale, but were 
defeated with considerable loss at Dun¬ 
bar (28 April 1296). B. was compelled 
to surrender his crown, after which he and 
his 3 sons were sent to London, where 
they were confined in the Tower for 3 
years, and then released at the request of 
Pope Boniface. B. d. in France, at his 
patrimonial estate of Bailleul. Edward 
id. 1363), his son, displayed some ambi¬ 
tion, and he invaded Scotland in 1332, 
in the reign of David II of Scotland, 
defeating the Earl of Fife at Kinghoni. 
He again defeated the royal forces at 
Dupplin Moor, and took Perth. He was 
crowned at Scone in Sept., but the country 
rose against him, and ho was routed at 
Moffat. After the defeat of the Soots 
at Halidon Hill, however, B. returned to 
Scotland, and attempted to dismember 
the kingdom by dividing it among the 
nobility. In 1335, deserted by the 
nobles, he fled to England and surren¬ 
dered his claims to Edward III. He d. 
cliildless. Henn/, his brother, had been 
slain at the battle of Moffat. John B., 
father of the King of Scotland of the same 
name, founded BaUiol College, about 
1263. 

Balista, see Ballista. 

Balistes, Trigger-fish, or File-fish, 
classified in the order Pleotognath dlv. 
of the Teleostei, and generally known as 
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from the serrated spines on their 
dorsal fins. A peculiarity of this spine is 
that it can be retracted by muscular 
action into a grroove in the underlying 
osseous structure, and when erected can 
be fixed by interlocking with a spinal 
projection which can be depressed and 
raised at will. There are sev. species, of 
which one, B. caprUcus. is occasionally 
found off the coasts of Great Britain. 
File-fish is also the name given to a 
related genus Monacanthua. 

Baliuag, tn of Luzon, Philippine Is. 
Rice is milled, and burl-palm hats are 
made. Pop. 30,670. 

Balize, see Belize. 

Balkan Mountains (anct Haemus), 
branch or sub-range of the central Euro¬ 
pean mt system, extending from the 
iron Gates of the Danube to Cape Emine 
on the Black Sea. Most of the range, 
which Is about 15 to 25 m. broad and 
375 m. lonig, lies within Bulgaria (in 
Bulgarian it is called Stara Planina), 
The highest mt is Yurarukchal (7795 ft). 
The chief pass is the Shipka. 

Balkan Peninsula, The, the most 
easterly of the 3 great peninsulas of S. 
Europe, running southward between the 
Aegean and Adriatic Seas. Its area is 
about 200,000 sq. m. The boundary of 
the peninsula is roughly a line drawn 
from the mouth of the Danube to the head 
waters of the Adriatic at Trieste. On the 
E. it is bounded by the Black Sea, the 
sea of Marmora, and the Aegean, on the 
S. by the Mediterranean, and on the W. 
by the Ionian and the Adriatic Seas. 
See Albania; Bosnia-Heroeoovina ; 
Bulgaria; Croatia; Dalmatia; Greece; 
Hungary ; Macedonia ; Montenegro ; 
Rumania; Serbia; Slovenia; Turkey; 
Yugoslavia. 

History of the Balkan Peninsula during 
the Ninete^h and Twentieth Centuries. 
Up to the beginning of the 19th cent, the 
Turks were the dominant race in the 
B. P. The whole of the peninsula was 
under their sway except Dalmatia, 
Montenegro, and the Ionian Is. The 
cents, of Turkish rule had brought to the 
conquered races no desire to amalgamate 
with their conquerors, and no real assimila¬ 
tion of races had taken place, though large 
numbers of people had been converted to 
the Muslim faith, notably in Albania. 
In the third decade of the 19th cent, the 
war of Gk Independence resulted in an 
independence for Greece which was 
recognised by the Turks in 1829, and in 
1830 the independence of Serbia as a 
tribute-paying principality was also 
recognised. The real break-up of the 
Ottoman empire began in 1875 with an 
insurrection in Hercegovina. Similar 
revolts in Bulgaria were crushed by the 
massacre of 12,000 Christians, an act 
which alienated Brit, sympathy and 
paved the way for the Russo-Turkish war 
(1877~8J. By the treaty of San Stefano 
a large Bulgarian principality was created 
as a threat to Turkey, but England and 
Austria, both hostile to Russia, forced a 
revision of this treaty at Berlin in 1878. 
Bulgaria was cut down to a smaDer state 
under the suzerainty of the sultan; 


Serbia, Rumania, and Montenegro were 
now independent, while Bosnia and 
Hercegovina were put under Austrian 
administration. The new states had a 
respite of about 20 years in which to 
attend to internal development. At¬ 
tempts to strengthen Bu^arian national 
unity led to trouble with Russia and Tur¬ 
key; while suspicion between Serbia and 
Bulgaria was cdready almost traditional. 
To ooimteraot the increasing strength of 
nationalism in the B. P., Turkish despot¬ 
ism was increasing under Abdul *^the 
Damned,' who was befriended by Ger¬ 
many. His reign was marred not only 
by the Armenian massacres, but also by 
the oppression of the Turks themselves. 
In 1909 the Young Turk party revolted, 
and a more constitutional gov. was set up 
under Abdul’s brother, Mohammed V. 
But the Young Turks’ foreign policy 
embroiled them in a war with Italy over 
Tripoli, and their oppression in Albania 
and Macedonia precipitated the formation 
of the Balkan League in 1912. 

The first Balkan war began in Oct., 
and the allies (Bulgaria, Serbia, Monte¬ 
negro, and Greece) were victorious over 
Turkey. Then the ‘allies’ quarrelled 
over the partition of almost the w^hole 
of former Turkey-in-Europe, and the 
second Balkan war followed in June 
1913. See further Balkan Wars. 

Germany was now maturing her 
scheme of a Mittel-Europa, a central 
empire from Hamburg to Constantinople. 
Ger. infiuence was already predominant 
in Turkey and Bulgaria, while Austria 
coveted the port of Salonika, At the 
outbreak of the First World War, Turkey, 
Greece, Rumania, and Bulgaria declared 
their neutrality. The aim of diplomacy 
was to bring these nations into the conflict 
on one side or the other. By Nov. 
England and Turkey were at war. The 
prestige of the Entente suffered by the 
failure to force the Dardanelles in the 
GaUipoli campaign of 1915. Bulgaria 
declared for Germany. The Gallipoli 
forces were diverted to Salonika, and 
from there operations were started to save 
Serbia from the Austrians and Bulgarians. 
These also failed, and Serbia was disabled 
in the autumn of 1915. Inl916 Rumania 
declared war on Austria, but was de¬ 
cisively defeated. The dreams of the 
pan-Ger. imperialists were now almost 
fulflUed. 

In June 1917 Greece under Venizelos 
(q.v.) declared war on Germany, Turkey, 
aud Bulgaria. A year later a general 
allied attack began with Salonika as base 
and Bulgaria was put out of the war. 
The various treaties at the end of the war 
caused the growth of Rumania and the 
union of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes 
into the kingdom of Yugoslavia. Not 
long after the war, however, there were 
three conflicts, first, between Italy and 
Yugoslavia over the Dalmatian seaboard 
and the occupation of Fiume (1919); then 
between Greece and Turitey over the 
Gk occupation of Smyrna (1922); and 
finally between Greece and Italy over a 
political murder, leading to the bombard¬ 
ment of Corfu (1923). 
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Buring the 12 years following the 
First World War, the B. P. states had a 
hist, of political instability, resulting in 
dictatorships of one sort or another being 
set up in all of them, though cloaked by 
the retention, in name at least, of pari. 
Institutions. All were keenly aware of 
their external vulnerability. 

In 1933 Bulgaria tried to form a S. 
Balkan bloc, consisting of Bulgaria, 
Greece, and Turkey, by way of political 
and economic counterpoise to the Little 
Entente. A Balkan pact, between Yugo¬ 
slavia, Rumania, Turkey, and Greece, 
was, however, signed at Athens, 9 Feb. 
1934, by which the signatories mutually 
guaranteed the security of all their 
Balkan frontiers; and also, not to embark 
on political action against any other 
Balkan non-sigrjatory without previous 
mutual discussion, or to assume any 
political obligation towards any other 
Balkan stat/O without mutual consent. 

The movement for a Bulgar-Yugo¬ 
slavian rapprochement was advanced by 
the signing of a non-aggreasiou pact 
between those two countries in 1936, and 
there were also, in the same year, tenta¬ 
tive efforts towards a Bulgarian rapprochc’ 
ment with the Balkan Entente (Greece, 
Rumania, Turkey, and Y'ugoslavia). In 
Feb. 1938 the permanent council of the 
Balkan Entente, meeting at Ankara imder 
the presidency of Metaxas, the Gk Prime 
Minister, to consider the orientation of 
the Entente after the It. conquest of 
Abyssinia and the general tension in the 
Mediterranean owing to It. and Qer. 
interference in the Sj). Civil war, described 
their Mediterranean policy as one of good 
relations and co-operation with the 
Mediterranean powers, Great Britain, 
France, and Italy. By this time the 
general political situation in Europe 
had deteriorated, and swift diplomatic 
moves were made by Balkan countries to 
.safeguard their positirm in the event of 
a general European war. A non-aggres¬ 
sion pact between Bulgaria and the Bal¬ 
kan Entente wjis signed at Salonika on 
31 July 1938. Under this treaty (besides 
the provisions on mutual non-aggression) 
the military and naval clauses of the treaty 
of Neuilly, 1919, were renoimoed, as also 
were those clauses in the Lausanne con¬ 
vention of 1923 respecting the Thracian 
frontier. The effect of this pact was 
that Bulgaria wtis thenceforward free 
to introduce military service and to com¬ 
plete her armaments without restrictions; 
and, further, she was at liberty to occupy 
with troops the Thracian frontier zone 
between Bulgaria, Greece, and Turkey, 
which had been demilitarised under the 
Lausanne treaty. The integrity of the 
three countries of the Balkan Entente— 
Greece, Rumania, and Turkey—was 
guaranteed by Great Britain and France 
in 1939 as a counter-move to the fear of 
Gcr. penetration into SE. Europe. The 
most definitive of these guarantees was 
the mutual aid pact between Great 
Britain and Turkey concluded in May 
1939; this was, in effect, a long-term 
agreement of a reciprocal character in the 
interests of their national security. For 


the impact of the Second World War on 
the B. P. see Eabtkrn Fbont, or Russo- 
German Campaign in Second World 
War; also Europe, History', and Greece, 
Second World War Campaigns in 
(1941). 

After the Second World War it seemed 
for some time that the whole B. P. would 
come within the Soviet orbit: but Brit, 
military aid helped to prevent a com¬ 
munist revolution in Greece, and from 
mid 1048 Yugoslavia acted independently 
of the Soviet Union in foreign affairs. 
Rumania, Bulgaria, and Albania remain 
(1956) firmly linked to the Soviet bloc, 
being members of the Warsaw pact; in 
1953, however, Yugoslavia, Greece, and 
Turkey signed a treaty of friendship 
which, though vague in terms, promised 
a new era of co-operation between these 
countries of the B. P. which had a common 
hist, of disagreement. Greece and Turkey 
were already members of N.A.T.O. (q.v.). 
From 1951 onwards, however, this Balkan 
link with N.A.T.O. was progressively 
weakened by Graeco-Turkish bitterness 
arising out of the (Cyprus dispute, and at 
the beginning of 1957 Western influence 
in the B. P. was in general at a low ebb. 

Biblioguaphy : The Present Condition 
of the Balkans and of European licsponm- 
bilUies. by various writers, ed. by Luigi 
ViUari, 1905, has historical value. Other 
useful works on tliis earlier period or 
before are 'Turkey in Europe, by ‘Odys¬ 
seus," 1900, and W. Miller, T'he Balkans, 
1909. Works on the period immediately 
preceding and on that since the First 
World War include N. Forbes, A. Toyn¬ 
bee, and others, The Balkans, 1913, W. H. 
Murray, The Making of the Balkan States, 
1912, J. A. R. Marriott, 'The Eastern 
Question, 1924, W. Miller, The Ottoman 
Empire and its Successors (3rd od.), 1927, 
G. E. R. Godye. Heirs to the Hapsburgs, 
1932, J. 8. Roucek, Politics of the Balkans, 
1939, B. Newman, Balkan Baekgnmnd, 
1944, and C. Wilmot, The Struggle for 
Europe, 1952. See also bibliographies 
under individual Balkan nations. 

Balkan War$, The (1912-13). The 
epoch of European hist, brought to a 
close by these wars was that which opened 
in 1453 with the fall of Constantinople, 
cap, of the Byzantine empire, which, 
together with the whole Balkan Penin¬ 
sula, was submerged beneath the wave of 
Turkish invasion from Asia Minor. In 
the cents, which followed it was only 
gradually that one by one the Balkan 
races achieved partial or complete auto¬ 
nomy. The decline of Ottoman power 
in the 19th cent, was slowed down by 
the jealousies of the great powers of 
Europe and by the rivalries of the petty 
Balkan states themselves. The Crimean 
war <1854-6), between Russia on the 
one hand and England and France on 
the other, was undertaken by the latter 
powers to maintain Turkish rule in 
Europe, and in 1885 Bulgaria and Serbia, 
for a brief period, were at war with one 
another because the latter country feared 
a territorial aprrandieement by Bulgaria 
in B. Rumelia. The sultan. Abdul- 
Hamld II, benefited from these jealousies. 
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and thus for many Tears seotired an 
Immunity, during which he oontinued 
to oppress hJs European provs. But his 
mlsgovemment and despotism were too 
much even for his Muslim subjects. He 
was deposed in 1909, and a more consti¬ 
tutional remme inaugurated, with his 
brother, Mohammed V, as sultan. 

The hopes raised by the successful 
revolution of the Yoimg Turks that the 
(/’hristlan pop. of Turkey-In-Europe would 
bo better treated proved to be illusory. 
8o far as the Turks themselves were con¬ 
cerned, some reforms were effected. Jews 
and Christians were indeed allowed to 
become officers in the array, but the non- 
Islam ic pop. as a whole (which in Turkey- 
in-Europo numbered about three-fifths 
of the total pop.) was no better off. The 
small states who were Turkey’s neighbours 
in the Balkan Peninsula tmavailingly 
protested against the oiipreasion of their 
kinsmen in Albania, Macedonia, and 
Thrace. They appealed to the great 
powers, who formed the so-called Concert 
of Europe, to fulfil the obligation to wliich 
they had pledged themselves by the treaty 
of Berlin in 1878, but with little result. 
At last, despairing of anything being done 
by the powers, the Balkan states decided 
to settle the problem themselves by 
military action. Greece had already, in 
1897, fared badly in a war with Turkey. 
But what each state was Individually too 
weak to ewicomplish might be effected by 
union. Sinking for a while their differ¬ 
ences, Bulgaria, Serbia, Greece, and 
Montenegro combined (1912) to form the 
Balkan League, a league having for its 
object the safeguarding of the conunon 
interests of its nationals in the Turkish 
empire. By this means a striking force 
was formed of approximately the same 
strength as the Ottoman troops, with the 
added advantage of being able to attack 
on all sides at once. A suitable oppor¬ 
tunity to strike presented itself towards 
the end of Sept. 1912. The Ottoman 
administration was suffering from the 
strain of a year-old war with Italy, and 
an Albanian rising. After the Balkan 
mobilisations the great powers, hastily 
seeking some formula w^hich would pre¬ 
serve an artificial status quo in the Balkans, 
invoked the almost forgotten clause xxlli 
of the treaty of Berlin—an article by 
which the great powers pledged them¬ 
selves to compel Turkey to introduce 
reforms into its European provs. But on 
8 Oct. the smallest of the Balkan states, 
Montenegro, without even an ultimatum, 
declared war on Turkey. On 10 Oct. 
the great powers by their collective note 
mn.de a lost attempt to induce Tvirkey to 
grant sxich reforms ns would avert war, 
and three days later an identical Graeco- 
Serbo-Bulgarian note was presented to 
the Ottoman Gov. Turkey’s reply to 
the latter was to declare war on the 
Balkan allies on 17 Oct. In the mean¬ 
time the Montenegrins had invaded 
Albania.. Before Turkey detdared war on 
the allies two other significant events had 
taken place; the admission of deputies 
from Crete into the Gk Chamber on 14 
Oct., and the conclusion on 15 Oct. of 


the Peace of Ouohy (or Lausanne) between 
Turkey and Italy, a peace in which Turkey 
recoginsed the fait accompli of It. occupa¬ 
tion of Tripoli. 

The Serbs and Greeks invaded 
Macedonia, the Bulgarians entered N. 
Thrace. Each of the invading armies 
overcame Turkish resistance in various 
parts of the country. The Bulgarians 
on 22 to 24 Oct. at Kirk-Kilisse turned 
the right flank of the army under Nazim 
Pasha, the Turkish commander-in-chief. 
The Turks fled from Hirk-KiUsse, aban¬ 
doning in their flight large quantities of 
stores and guns. By this turning move¬ 
ment the Turkish forces were divided; 
some were driven S. towards the Aegean 
Sea; the main body retreated towards 
Constantinople (now Istanbul), wliile the 
remainder speedily found themselves 
invested in Adrianople (Edime). Pur¬ 
sued by the Bulgarians, Nazim never¬ 
theless succeeded in rallying his forces, 
and a stand was made in an engagement 
extending over a front of 100 m. In this 
great battle, known as that of Bunar 
Hisse-Lulo-Burgas, which was fought on 
28-31 Oct., the Turks gained some early 
successes; but later they were compelled 
to fall back to Chatalja, with heavy loss. 
Subsequent Bulgarian attempts to storm 
Chatalja failed, however. 

Meanwhile the Serbian forces were 
marching on Uskub, the cap. of Old 
Serbia. At Kumanovo the Serbs won a 
great victory on 23-4 Oct. The losses 
on both sides were heavy, the Turkish 
casualties being estimated at 5000. On 
26 Oct. UfikuD was occupied by the 
Serbian troops, and a few days later (2 
Nov.) King Peter made his triumphal 
entry. In a short time the Serbian troops 
had swept over Macedonia, and a detach¬ 
ment was sent to occupy ports on the 
Adriatic. Monastir surrendered on 18 
Nov. and Alessio, on the Adriatic, was 
occupied two days later. 

The Gk army, under the cror^Ti prince, 
Constantine, was equally successful. 
Advancing through Thessaly, a few minor 
engagements were fought with a numeri¬ 
cally weaker Turkish force, which re¬ 
treated towards Salonika. The Turks 
were badly beaten at Yenldje near the 
Vardar on 1-2 Nov. The Greeks crossed 
this riv., and on 9 Nov. Salonika, then 
the second city of Turkey-In-Europe, 
surrendered without further fighting. 

A notable feature of this war was the 
presence in the field of all the sover- 
eigrns of the allied states, Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria, Peter of Serbia, George of 
Greece, and Nicholas of Montenegro. 
From the military viewpoint the war 
demonstrated the usefulness of aeroplanes 
(of which Bulgaria had sev.), and showed 
that the bayonet was still a most effective 
weapon, especially in a final assault after 
artillery preparation. 

Naval operations were of minor impor¬ 
tance. Three only of the combatants 
possessed any fighting ships—Greece, 
Bulgaria, and Turkey. The Turkish 
fleet at that time was negligible, but it 
served to establish a blockade of the 
Bulgarian coast in the Black Sea, and it 
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bombarded a tew coaet tns, notably 
Varna. On the other hand, the Gk 
Navy occupied the is. of the Aegean 
Archipelago, beginning with Lemnos on 

21 Oct., and finishing with Mitylono, 

22 Nov. On 12 Nov. Turkey asked 
Bulgaria for an armistice. On 25 Nov. 
delegates met at Chatalja to arrange 
terms for tliis armistice, and the eventual 
peace. The armistice was signed on 3 
Dec. by Turkey and all the allies except 
Greece, who maintained that the terms 
were too favourable to Turkey. 

It is estimated that during the first 
weeks of the war the Turks lost from all 
causes 200,000 men. The allies captured 
500 guns, 100,000 rifles, and vast quan¬ 
tities of stores and ammunition. The 
total casualties of the Balkan League are 
put at 80,000. 

In the peace negotiations in London 
the issue was narrowed to the question 
whether Turkey was willing to surrender 
the Aegean Is. and all her European 
possessions W. of Adrianople. Turkish 
agreement to this was finally secured, but 
before the settlement could be carried 
out Kiamil’s gov. was overthrown on 

23 Jan. 1913 by the Young Turk party, 
led by Talaat Bey and the popular Enver 
Bey (see Enver I^asha). Kiamil re¬ 
signed, and the Young Turks set up 
Mahmud Shevket Pasha as grand vizier. 
The new ministry made the retention of 
Adrianople a cardinal point of policy. 
The conference of London broke up and 
hostilities wore resumed. During Mar. 
and April the 3 centres of Turkish power 
in the Balkans, the garrison tns of 
Adrianople, Janina, and Scutari, sur¬ 
rendered to the Bulgarians, the Greeks, 
and the Sorbs respectively. On 30 May 
the Turks were compelled to sign the 
treaty of London. In this treaty the 
great powers of Europe had a guiding 
hand, and reserved to themselves the right 
to settle the boundaries of Albania and to 
determine the destiny of the Aegean Is. 
Turkey-in-Europe was confined to a piece 
of E. Tlirace, within a boundary line 
drawn from Enos to Midia. The Balkan 
allies had the task of partitioning the rest 
of Turkey’s former possessions in Europe. 
The div. of Macedonia was at once a 
source of contention. Bulgaria especially 
was dissatisfied with her gains, and on 
29 June 1913 the Bulgarian army made a 
treacherous surprise attack along the Gk 
and Serbian lines in Macedonia, starting 
what is generally known as the Second 
Balkan War. A month’s fierce fighting 
followed between the Balkan allies, during 
which Turkey seized the opportimity to 
reoccupy Adrianople. Rumania ad¬ 
vanced upon Bulgaria from the N. and 
occupied the t-er. of Silistria. Bulgaria 
was forced to make peace, and on 10 Aug. 
1913 the treaty of Bucharest was signed, 
thus bringing to an end the Second 
Balkan War. By its terms Bulgaria was 
excluded from Macedonia, and Adrianople 
reverted to the Turks. Rumania, Mon¬ 
tenegro, Serbia, and Greece made lai^e 
territorial gains. The two wars had 
caused the death of nearly 350,000 men, 
and caused a legacy of hatred among the 


Balkan states which was to have reper¬ 
cussions over the next four decades. 
They had, however, succeeded in their 
original aiin of breaking Turkish power in 
Europe. 

Consult J. B. Schurman, The Balkan 
Wars, 1912-13, 1914; D. J. Cossavetti, 
Hellcbs and the Balkan Wars, 1914; R. 
Rank, Inner History of the Balkan War, 
1914; R. W. Seton-Watson, The Rise 
of Nationedity in the Balkans, 1917. 

Balkars, Turkic-speaking people closely 
related to the Karachay (q.v.), who lived 
until 1943 on the N. slopes of the main 
Caucasian range, E. of ETbrus, and 
numbered (1939) 43,000. They were 
subject to Kabarda (q.v.), from the 1820’s 
to Russia, and were Included in the 
Mountain Peoples’ Autonomous Rep. in 
1921, and in the Kabarda-Balkar Autono¬ 
mous Oblast in 1922. In 1943 the B. 
were deported to Asiatic Russia for 
alleged collaboration with the Germans. 
They were rehabilitated in 1957. See W. 
Kolarz, Russia and Her Colonies, 1952. 

Balkh, formerly cap. of a principality 
of that name in N. Afghanistan, and once 
known by its Persian name Bakhtri os the 
cap. of anct Baotria (q.v.). It is situated 
23 m. S. of the R. Amu Dar’ya and the 
ruins of its anct site are still discernible, 
having a circumference of at least 20 m. 
Four m. to the eastward lies the new tn, 
called Mazari-i-Sherif, the modern Afghan 
cap. of the prov., with a pop. of about 
30,000. It was here that the Graeco- 
Asiatic civilisation first found expression, 
but even before this the magi of Persia 
founded the Zoroastrian religion. On 
the death of Alexander the Great it be¬ 
came incorporated with the Graeco- 
Syrian kingdom of the Seloucidae, and 
later figpired as a centre where Buddldstic 
propaganda was disseminated. The 
natives designated it Am-ul-Beled, mother 
of cities, and trusted in its rehabilitation 
to the condition of its anct splendour. 
The neiglibomdng soil is fertile, and large 
quantities of wheat are grown. 

Balkhash: 1. Lake in the Karaganda 
and TaJdy-Kurgan Oblasts of the Kazakh 
S.S.R. of the Soviet Union. It is 150 m. 
in length, with a breadth of half that 
distance, and is the fourth largest inland 
sea in the U.S.S.R. For C months in the 
year, from Nov. onwards, it is frozen 
over. During the rest of the year it is 
open to water-borne traffic, and shipyards 
have been put in operation at the mouths 
of the Karatal, Lepsa, and Hi R.s, which 
are the chief rivs. feeding the lake. 

2. A tn situated on Lake B. An 
important centre of the copper industry. 
Pop. CO,000. 

Ball, Games of. Originally the game 
of B. had probably a religious significance, 
and some of the pastimes into which the 
use of the B. or sphere enter, such os the 
B. game of certain Amer. Indian tribes, 
or that of the anct Mexicans, are known 
to have possessed an astronomical basis. 
Again, the stniggle of good against evil 
is thought to have been typified by cer¬ 
tain anct Persian B. games, the sphere 
in this instance representing the world. 
In Greece and Rome in classical times 
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varlotiB B. games were played by young 
and old» and in medieval England and 
France tennis and pell-mell were lavonrite 
pastimes. In more modem times first 
golf, native to either Holland or Scot- 
I^d, then cricket were evolved as B. 
games, and football, perhaps the most 
popular of all, has been a game of both 
the Scottish and Eng. people for cents. 
Polo and baseball, the latter a game of 
Amer. ori^n, lawn tennis, lacrosse, and 
basket-baO are other modem B. games. 
See separate articles. 

Ball. Albert (1896-1918), air-ace of First 
World War, 6. Nottingham. An out¬ 
standing fighter pilot, he was awarded 
the V.C. posthumously in 1918 (having 
already won the D.S.O. and M.C.). 

Ball, Sir Alexander John (1757-1809), 
Eng. admiral, served in the Mediterranean 
under Lord Nelson. In 1799 he was 
elected by the Maltese as their chief and 
the president of their congress. Ho be¬ 
came rear-admiral, 1805. Nelson thought 
him a ‘great coxcomb* before B. received 
a command; but afterwards, when B. 
was continuously employed, they became 
close friends. B. served under Nelson at 
the battle of the Nile, where his ship 
Alexander was the particular opponent of 
Brueya's flagship L*Orient, which blew 
up. He proved a very popular governor 
of Malta, being solicitous for the interests 
of the Maltese. 

Ball, John {d. 1381), Eng. priest and 
agitator who helped to stir up the mob 
during the Peasants’ Revolt (q.v.). He 
had travelled the cmmtry for 20 years 
previously preaching doctrines which 
seem to have combined religious reform 
with ideas of social revolution. He was 
in prison in Maidstone when the revolt 
began, but was freed by the rebels and is 
said to have spurred them on to many 
excesses. On the collapse of the revolt 
and the death of Tyler he was captured 
and hanged at St Albans, 15 July 1381. 
See Wm Morris, A Dream of John Ball, 
1888, and Sir O. Oman, The Great Revolt 
of 1381, 1906. 

Ball. John (1818-89), Irish scientist, 
politician, and traveller. He was called 
to the Irish Bar, 1845; became M.P. for 
CO. Carlow. 1862; under-secretary of state 
for the colonies, 1865-7; and first presi¬ 
dent of the Adpine Club, 1857. He pub. 
the Alpine Cmide, 1863-8, ed. Peaks, 
Passes, and Olajdefrs, and wrote works on 
physical and geographical science. 

Ball, Sir Robert Stawell (1840-1913), 
astronomer, b. Dublin; educ. at Trinity 
CoUege. Lord Rosse appointed him his 
astronomer in 1865, and in 1873 he was 
elected F.R.S. and created prof, of ai)plied 
mathematics in the Royal Irish College of 
Science. In 1874 he became prof, of 
astronomy at Dublin, with which went 
the ofilce of Royal Astronomer of Ireland, 
and in 1892 became Lowndean prof, of 
mathematics at Cambridge. His best- 
known works are The Story of the Heavens, 
1885, In Starry Realms, 1892, and In the 
High Heavens, 1893. D, at Cambridge. 

Ball, Thomas (1819-1911), Amer. 
sculptor, 6. Charlestown, Massachusetts. 
In early life he was a distinguished basso. 


but soon gave up singing for painting and 
sculpture. In 1852 he made busts of 
Jenny Lind and Daniel Webster; his 
other chief works are the statue of 
Washington in Boston Public Garden, of 
Webster in the Central Park of New 
York, and the group ‘Emancipation* in 
Washington. See his autobiography. My 
Threescore Years and Ten, 1891. 

Ball Bearings, hard steel balls STir- 
rounding a shaft or axle, intended to 
lessen friction by substituting rolling for 
sliding contact. Where a fixed bearing 
is used, the journal, or portion of the shaft 
within the bearing, slides over the surface 
of the encircling material; such movement 
not only causes the wearing out of the 

E arts in contact, but necessitates work 
eing done to overcome the friction. 
Both of these disadvantages may be 
minimised by efladent lubrication, that 
is, providing a thin film of oil between the 
journal and the bearing. Theoretically, 
the resulting friction is reduced to the 
reluctance of the fluid to move over either 
surface; but practically it is impossible 
to maintain an absolutely continuous film 
of oil. For light loads and moderate 
speeds it has long been the custom to 
place a row of balls between hardened 
surfaces, called ball-races, on the rotating 
piece and the stationary piece. The balls 
roll over these surfaces if properly ad¬ 
justed, and the only sliding friction which 
occurs is between ball and ball, and if the 
balls are of good shape and well lubri¬ 
cated, this is not considerable. The 
qualities of an efficient B. B. are therefore 
hardness in the balls and races, perfect 
sphericity and equality of diameter in all 
the balls, and a good lubricating arrange¬ 
ment. The races may be plane or con¬ 
cave, the best results being obtained 
where the races are curved to a radius of 
two-thirds of the balls* diameter. 

Ball-flower, ornament in Eng. Gothic 
architecture, resembling a ball placed 
within a circular flower, sometimes with 
3, sometimes with 4, petals. It is 
characteristic of the Decorated style of 
the 14th cent. It is supposed by some 
to be an imitation of a pomegranate, and 
by others of a hawk’s bill. 

Ballaohulish, vil. and par. in Argyll, 
Scotland, on the S. banks of Loch Leven. 
The name is derived from Gaelic BaUe- 
aig-a*chaola8, the vil. at the narrows or 
straits. The staple industry is slate- 
quarrying. Pop. 1500. 

Ballad, poetical composition narrative 
in matter and lyrical in form which 
generally reooimts some legend or story. 
It must not be confounded with the 
ballade (q.v.). This type of composition 
appears to have arisen spontaneously in 
almost all literatures, and represents one 
of the early stages in the evolution of 
poetic art. Its origin is much in dispute, 
but it seems to have beinm, as its name 
implies (Lat. ballare, to dance) as a song 
intended to accompany a dance. Hence 
the term was applied to a spirited poem, 
and then to a poem in which a popular 
story was vividly and simply told. It 
originally received its present name and 
shape in Italy of the 12th cent. It is. 
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LOCH LEVEN AND THE GLENCOE MOUNTAINS FROM NORTH BALLACHUUSH 


however, in N. Europe that the B. has 
risen to highest distinction, and although 
the B.s ot the Ger. poets Uhland, Bilrger, 
Goethe, and Schiller certainly touch a 
level of the highest excellence as regards 
both composition and romantic feeling, 
it is to our own country we must look for 
the B. in its most natural form. The 
most perfect specimens of the Brit. B. are 
those early compositions to which no 
authorship can be assigned, although the 
works of Scott, Wordsworth, Tennyson, 
and Coleridge contain modem examples 
of this type of story-song. 

What is true of folklore may be also 
held true of folk-song. The plots utilised 
in the B. are few and of world-wide accept¬ 
ance. As the epic, folk-tale, fairy-tale, 
and Mdrchen are all universally wrought 
on the basis of a few venerable plots, so 
the material for the folk-song is almost 
equally scanty. These bases of the B. 
are among the romantic heritage of the 
sev. European peoples as much as is the 
story of the ‘ fatal children ’ common 
to all mythologies, or the tale of the neg¬ 
lected daughter, the origin of so much 
matter of faery. We have, too, the tale 
of the girl who follows her ‘fause luve.* 
Such is the subject-matter of Burd Ellen, 
one of the most touching ever sung to the 
harps of the ‘North Countre^* and such 
is the plot of B.s in French, Danish, and 
other tongues. Again, we have the B. 
of the girl who, doubting her lover. Is 
taken by him to a secret place, and is 
there told by him that she must die. By 
a trick she succeeds in taking his life 
instead. Such a plot is almost universal. 
In the B.s of Biirger and Goethe, modelled 
on older types, we notice that the shades 
of the departed act as if alive. They 


return to lie beside their lovers until cock¬ 
crow, and ride on swift steeds on which 
they often carry off the object of their 
earthly affections. So acts Clerk Saun¬ 
ders in the old Scottish B., and so do 
scores of ghostly wights in the B.s of aU 
lands. This conception is drawn from 
Norse mythology. For example, we find 
in one of the Norwegian sagas the wife 
returning to the dead husband who is 
buried iii the great mound on the moor by 
his dwelling. Wo thus find the same 
machinery employed throughout the B.s 
of many lands, however different the local 
colouring may be. But there are other 
marks which betray the universality of 
B. material. For example, we are never 
far away from the talking bird or the 
chorus of birds, the ‘wee birdie’ of the 
Scottish B.s which with warning accents 
bids the ‘bonnie may’ beware of the 
‘fause Sir John.’ Again, we find that the 
generality of B.-mongers have a decided 
partiality for gold and silver, and that the 
heroes and heroines of their songs are 
always mightily bedizened. They are 
liberally bedecked with the ‘red goud,’ 
and ‘siller’ is always plenteous. They 
ha.ve ‘roses till their shoon,* and a great 
display of feathers. Their body-linen is 
invariably white as snow, and the cramoisy 
and satins they wear are minutely specified 
with all the snobbery of a sycophantic 
bardhood. But there is wretchedness too. 
Hynd Horne and his like who come to 
claim their own are dressed as beggars, 
but the lordliness shines through their 
rags, and after receiving hospitality they 
stand forth in their native dignity and are 
duly remembered. In the refrains of 
such—in Hynd Home it is ‘ The birk and 
the broom blooms bonny*—we find many 
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aUnsitMQyB to plaints. We know not the 
wherefore of this popularity of the heath 

g iants, which permit their names to recur 
i B. retrain alternately with * ^wn-^rry- 
down«* and the like* hut scune deeper sigpol- 
floance probably lurks behind what would 
seem to be mere caprice. Ghastly crime 
is often, too, found In the B. motif. The 
Lammikin who slaughters his may (maid), 
the luckless *ohiide’ who is drowned or 
smothered—^invariably the possessor of 
'gouden looks*—recur among the old. 
unhappy, for^ofC things with the dastard 
groom who goes in his master’s stead to his 
lady’s bower, ond is slain by his exas¬ 
perated lord. 

I'he ballad in Britain, Practically no 
B. forms of Brit, origin of a greater 
antiquity than the 14th cent, have come 
down to us. One example from the 13th 
cent, is a 3G-lino poem Indus which is now 
accepted as an early B. In the 14th cent, 
tlie native Eng. composition began to find 
favour with the people to the detriment 
of the Fr. importations, and the 15th cent, 
appears to have been that of its highest 
ascendancy and its most abundant and 
successful production. In succeeding 
cents, the B. form became ^adually 
neglected and remained so until the period 
of its resuscitation by Bishop Percy, after 
a period of nearly 300 years. In his 
Reliqucs of English Poetry he gave an 
impetus to the immense vogue of the 
romantic which dominated Eng. poetry 
for the next cent. The material whence 
Sir Walter Scott’s Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border and its like was drawn was in all 
probability for the most part ‘made* in 
the 15th and 16th cents. The Ballad of 
Sir Patrick Spens, tor example, is regarded 
by some as a modern forgery, yet in its 
machinery and ciroumstanoes it bears the 
stamp of eld. It was probably written in 
the ICtli cent, from a still older B. con¬ 
temporary with the times of which 
it si^s—^the days succeeding the death of 
Alexander HI of Scotland, when the 
Maid of Norway was called to the throne. 
It was not the Chaucers, the Dunbars, the 
Lindsays, or Spensers who fostered the B„ 
but the Blind Harrys, the Huoheons, and 
the ‘borrel* or rustic minstrels. The 
literature of the Brit. B. has been exam¬ 
ined by Furnivall, Ritson, Madden, 
Halliwell, and others, and especially by 
Prof. F. J. Child (q.v.). 

The ballad in Germany, Although the 
Volkslieder of the Ger. peoples is a form of 
considerable antiquity, it probably at¬ 
tained its present type at the hands of the 
minnesingers who clustered around the 
courts of the landgraves and petty kings 
of the Germany of the Middle Ages. At 
the court of Hermann, landgrave of 
Thuringia (c. 1180-c. 1200), poetical effort 
reaohi^ a high standard, and such singers 
arose as Wolfram von Eschenbach and 
Gottfried von Straasburg. Such ‘epics’ 
as the Parzival and Tristan of these poets 
were the lineal ancestors of the B. form, 
and we find their echoes in many a later 
effort. In the Heldenbtich, or great book 
of national heroes, and the Nit^elungenlied 
we find gathered together a number of 
B.s, the sequence of whioh assists to make 


up a completed whole. During the I^th 
cent, a satiric type of B. arose, and 
succeeded by the comic B. of which TiU 
Eulenspiegel is the form par exceUenm* 
During the Lutheran period the B. 
declined, but upon the romantic renais¬ 
sance which in Germany had as its p(ro- 
tagonists Elopstock, Widand, and per¬ 
haps Lessing, the B. returned to fostering 
innuenoes, and in the hands of Bhrger, 
Goethe, Schiller, and Uhland attained 

S erfection. The B.s of modem Germany 
o not possess the almost childlike bright¬ 
ness of those of the old Minnelieder, but 
are marked by a gloomy grandeur and 
mysticism. 

The ballad in France, Tlie earliest Fr. 
B.—^perhaps the only one of early origin 
that has survived—is that of Aucassin et 
Nicoleite (really a contefable or nouvelle), 
and with the withering of the Langue 
d’Oo before the Langue d’OIl practically 
all the B. poetry of the former dialect 
must have vanished. Such ‘epics’ as the 
Chanson de Roland^ Ogier le Vanois, and 
the like, were probably a conglomeration 
of B.s. Duri^ what may be called the 
Arthurian pei’iod the B. appears to have 
been lost among the romances which, if 
they partook of the B. form, and were 
smig in the same manner as a B., were yet 
too extended to justify their Inclusion in 
the same nomenclature. In medieval 
France, in short, the B. ran to a more 
extended and epic form, and thus lost that 
simplicity and brevity which were its chief 
characteristics. It is not until the 16th 
cent, that we get back to anything like the 
B., the rather affected and frigid efforts of 
Charles d’Orleans possessing some slight 
affinity with its genre. Villon, too, had B. 
affinities which, however, were counter¬ 
balanced by his richness of fancy and 
display of effort. With the rise of the 
romantic sohool in 1830, the B. oame back 
to its own, and in the works of Victor 
Hugo, Gautier, Sainte-Beuve, and ilfimile 
Deschamps received liberal treatment and 
recognition. 

T/»e ballad in Spain. Sp. literature is 
rich in B.S. Perhaps the earliest tyi>e is 
that of the Poema dd Cid, probably, like 
most early epics, compost of numerous 
B.s joined into a compact whole. The 
strife with the Moors inspired many B.s 
whioh in their turn might have been 
welded into another epic like the Cid had 
the master-hand been present. These are 
mostly anonymous, and deal with the 
deeds of noble knights, the love of fair 
ladies, Spanish and Moorish, and other 
chivalrio matter. A good idea can be had 
of the quality of these B.s by a perusal of 
Lockhart’s Spanish Ballads. In Spain 
the B. has mostly to do with romance pure 
and simple. A peasant or bucolic muse 
arose separately, but although it approxi¬ 
mates at times to the B, type it cannot 
altogether be classed with it. The B.s of 
Spain are in general composed in a more 
varied metre than those of other European 
countries, and have furnished many Brit, 
poets with models for the composition of 
narrative verse. 

In other countries of Europe the B. 
may be said to have foUowea a course 
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similar to that indicated in the case of 
those oonntries dealt with. The foreim 
type of B. which hears most resemblance to 
the British is the ScandinaTian, and there 
can be no donbt that sev. of onr B.s are 
direct Scandinavian importations, whilst 
the reverse can also be maintained. 
Norman-i'r. forms also display some con¬ 
nection with onrs, and the B.s of Brittany 
exhibit what mi^ht be described as a 
territorial connection with those of this 
country. The B. is by no means confined 
to Europe, and the various Asiatic 
countries possess forms which closely 
approximate to the European. S. 
America, too, has a B. literature of its 
own, and the U.S.A. is by no means 
destitute of folk-songs cast in B. form. 

The ballad in music takes various forms: 
U) the It. balletta (originally baUaiat a 
dancing-piece), which was a song in dance- 
measure and sometimes accompanied by 
dancing; (2) tunes that became tradition¬ 
ally attached to literary B.s, such as 
Edward or Chevy Chase; (.3) songs or 
choral works in narrative form, especially 
of the romantic school, relating heroic or 
fantastic stories, such as Schubert’s 
Erlking or Stanford’s La Belle Dame sans 
Merci; (4) instrumental works illustrating 
or suggesting similar subjects in the form 
of symphonic poems for orchestra or of 
piano pieces (Chopin, Liszt, Brahms, etc.); 
(5) Eng. drawing-room songs of about the 
turn of the 20th cent., usually inferior 
music set to sentimental verses of no 
better quality. 

Bibliography. Collections : T. Percy, 
Relimies of Ancient English Poetry, 1765; 
J. Ritson, Pieces of Ancient Popular 
Poetry, 1791; Sir W. Scott, Minstrelsy of 
the Scottish Border, 1802-3; F. J. Child, 
The English and Scottish Popular Ballads, 
1857-8, 1882-98 (with biblioCTaphy); Sir 
A. T. QuUler-Couch, The Oxford Book of 
Ballads, 1910; L. Pound, American 
Ballads and Songs, 1922; B. von Miinch- 
hausen, Meisterballaden, 1923. Criticism 
AND History: F. B. Gunmere, The 
Popular Ballad, 1907; T. F. Henderson, 
The Ballad in lAterature, 1912; L. Bianchi, 
Novelle und Ballade in Deutschland, 1915; 
R. Graves, The English Ballad, 1927; 
L. C. Wimberley, Folklore in the English 
and Scottish Ballads, 1928; G. H. Gerould, 
The Ballad of Tradition, 1932; W. Kayser, 
Oeschichte aer deulschen Ballade, 1936; 
W. J. Entwistle, European Balladry, 
1939; M. J. C. Hodgart, The Ballads, 
1950. 

Ballad Opera, t^pe of Eng. stage piec^ 
the libretto of which consists of spoken 
dialogue interspersed with songs which, 
instead of being specially composed, have 
their words fitted to tunes already 
existing, either in the form of folk-songs 
or of popular contemporary melodies. 
The first and most famous example is 
The BeggaPs Opera (1728) by John Gay. 
Many others appeared during the next 12 
yeoTB, but the fashion declined after 1740. 

Ballade, form of verse consisting of 
3 stanzas of 8 or 10 lines, concluding 
with an envoi of 4 or 5 lines. Each stanza 
must Include 3 rhymes only, and the same 
rhymes in the same order must occur in 


each of the succeeding stanzas through¬ 
out the B. Each stanza, as well as the 
envoi, must have the same refrain. The 
envoi usually contains the dedication of 
the poem to some particular person, and 
often commenced with the title of the 
person to whom it was addressed, as 
‘prince’ or ‘sire,’ It forms the climax 
of the poem. The B. is usually classed by 
prosodists among the forms utilised as 
vers de socUU. It must not be con¬ 
founded with the ballad (q.v.). Modem 
B.s of excellence have been written by 
W. E. Henley, A. C. Swinburne, Austin 
Dobson, Andrew Long, G. K. Chesterton, 
E. C. Bentley, Bayard Simmons, Paul 
Selver, Hilaire Belloc, and Theodore de 
Banville (qq.v.), who brought this and 
other medieval Fr. forms into fashion 
again. It is essentially an antique form 
modernised, and was probably first 
perfected by Villon. 

Ballagi, M6r (originally Blooh, Moritz) 
(1815-91), Hungarian linguist and theo¬ 
logian. Jewish by birth, in 1843 he 
became Protestant. His main atm was to 
magyarise and convert the Hungarian 
Jews. Hence, he pub. Hungarian practical 
grammars and dictionaries; founded (in 
1858) the Protestdns eghydzi is iskolai lap 
(‘Protestant Church- and School-paper*); 
and began the trans. of the Bible into 
Hungarian. 

Ballanoe, John (1839-93), New Zea¬ 
land Premier, 6. Glenavy, Antrim, N. 
Ireland. He emigrated to Wanganui, 
where he was first a shopkeeper, then a 
journalist, and the foimdor of the Wan¬ 
ganui Herald. He took an active part in 
the Maori war of 1867. In 1875 he 
entered the House of Representatives; in 
1878 became treasurer in Sir Geo^e 
Grey’s ministry; resigned in 1879. He 
re-entered Parliament in 1884 as minister 
of lands and native affairs; became 
leader of the Liberal opposition in 1889, 
and Prime Minister in 1891, In politics 
he showed himself broadminded, and his 
treatment of the Maoris was pacific. He 
adopted the humanitarian ideals of Sir 
George Grey (q.v.) with quiet enthusiasm 
and promoted them with the practical 
common sense of the trained politician. 
See Dictionary of New Zealand Biography. 

Ballanche, Pierre Simon (1776-1847), 
Fr. philosopher, b. Lyons. Early in 
life he succeeded in joining the literary 
circle represented by Madame R^camler 
and Chateaubriand. He was an exponent 
of the theocratic school of philosophy, 
being opposed to rationalism and uphold¬ 
ing revelation and authority. His prin. 
work is Palinginisie, divided into 3 parts 
—I. ‘L’Orohee’; II. ‘La Formule’; and 
III. ‘La viUe des expiations’—in which 
he may be said to outline the hist, and 
philosophy of the world, past, present, and 
future. His later Vision d*Hebal contains 
the supposed prophecies of a chief of a 
Scottish clan gifted with second sight, who 
sets down what he sees of the future hist, 
of the earth. See C. Huit, La Vie et Its 
oeuvres de Ballanche, Paris, 1904. 

Ballantine, James (1808-77), author, b, 
Edinburgh. He is known for Gaberlunzie*8 
Wallet (1843), a miscellany in which the 
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itenifi are euppoeed to be drawn from the 
wallet of a wayfaring pedlar. He waa also 
the author of The Miller of Deanhav^K 
and of some of the liveliest of Scottish 
humorous songs. One of the first to 
revive the art of glass-painting, he was 
appointed to provide stained-glass win¬ 
dows for the House of Lords in 1844. 

Ballantine, William (1812-87), serjeant- 
at-law, b, London. Educ. at St Paul’s 
School, he was called to the Bar in 1834, 
and being disposed to a literary and 
theatrical life, soon acquired a number of 
friends connected with these professions. 
His most famous case was the one in which 
he defended the Tichborne claimant. He 
successfully carried off sev. causes c^HbreSt 
especially that of Franz Miiller, who was 
tried for murder in 1864. He also acted 
for the gaekwar of Baroda in 1875. He 
d. at Margate. Anecdotes of B. will be 
found in Montague Williams’s Leaves of 
alAfe. 1890. 

Baliantrae, vil. in SW. Ayrshire, Scot¬ 
land, once the centre of a thriving fishing 
industry, now noted for early potatoes. 
S. R. Crockett’s The Grey Man is set in B., 
but R. L. Stevenson’s The Master of 
Ballantrae centres round Borgue, Kircud¬ 
bright. Pop. 500 (of par. 1300). 

Ballantyne, James (1772-1833), editor 
and publisher, b. Kelso. As a young man 
he founded the Kelso Mailt and was the 
first to introduce an improved style of 
printing into Scotland. Tliis attracted 
the notice of Sir Walter Scott, whose 
productions he printed, not hesitating to 
advise certain alterations in the subject- 
matter of the MSS. In 1826 the company 
of which he was the head became involved 
in the bankruptcy of Messrs Constable. 
B. distinguished himself in the eyes of his 
contemporaries os a judge of dramatic 
literature. 

His brother John was h. at Kelso in 
1774. He took part in the business of his 
brother, and was known as a judge of 
objeta d*art and works of antiquity. He 
pub. separately a number of celebrated 
works, notably Scott’s ed. of the British 
Novelists, and the works of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. He also ed. 2 periodicals. The 
Visionary and The Saleroom, He d, at 
Melrose in 1821. 

Ballant 5 m 6 , James Robert (1813-64), 
Scottish orientalist; taught Oriental 
languages at the Naval and Military 
Academy, Edinburgh; was principal of, 
and prof, at Sanskrit College at Benares 
1845-61; librarian to the India Office, 
London, 1861. He pub. numerous books 
aiming at rendering Indian philosophy 
familiar to European students, and W. 
thought to Indian intellectuals. 

Ballantyne, Robert Miohael (1825-94), 
author, b. Edinburgh, a nephew of the 

S rinter of Walter Scott’s works. His 
esoriptions of the life of the trapper and 
hunter dwelling in wild outposts gave 
him a reputation as a writer of books of 
adventure for boys, and his informative 
and interesting method of writing from 
personal experience has given his work a 
value not often associated with fiction of 
its class. Among his best-known books 
arc UngcLva, 1857, and The Coral Island, 


1858. His Peraoncd Reminiscences in 
Book-making appeared in 1893« 

Ballarat, or Ballaarat, city of Victoria, 
Australia, 74 m. by railway WNW. of 
Melbourne. It is famous for its goldfields, 
which were discovered in 1861, and still 
yield a considerable revenue. But whereas 
the auriferous soil was found almost at 
the surface in the middle of last cent., it 
has now to be sought at a depth of about 
2500 ft, and quartz mining has become 
the staple Industry of the dist. The 
deepest mine, S. Star, yielded, from 1851 
to 1930. over £85,000,000, The com¬ 
munity 18 divided into B. E. and W., the 
pop. of the 2 portions aggregating 40,000. 
The city is modern in construction, and 

E ossesses many handsome buildings, 
esides factories, breweries, and mills. 
There are Anglican and Rom. Catholic 
cathedrals, art galleries, botanic gardens, 
an observatory, a museum, and a school 
of mines affiliated to the univ. of Victoria. 
B. is the third city of Victoria; it is an 
important railway junction, and, being 
nearly 1500 ft above sea level, has an 
excellent and healthy climate. On 3 
Dec. 1854, the method of licensing miners 
brought about a serious riot which cul¬ 
minated in a veritable battle known as 
the Eureka Stockade, where over 500 
miners were attacked by 270 troops and 
police, who captured the stockade; about 
30 miners were killed and some 60 
wounded. Pop. 40,000. 

Ballard, name of a famous family of 
Fr. printers of music who held the mono¬ 
poly of their business for 2 cents., handing 
it down from one generation to another 
imtil the Revolution. They were enabled 
to resist all innovations in music-printing 
by their privilege, and were supported by 
the court. Robert B., the founder of the 
firm, received his privilege from Henry II 
in 1553; and each generation of the family 
was confirmed in its monopoly by succes¬ 
sive royal commands until 1793, when 
monopolies were abolished by the 
Revolution. 

Ballast, term used to denote any weight 
placed in a ship’s hold, with the object 
of sinking her deeper in the water, to 
secure proper stability and sate sailing, 
when her cargo is too light. B. may con¬ 
sist of gravel, stone, sand, iron, or water. 
Modem steamers carry tanks forward, aft, 
and amidships, which can be filled with 
water to regulate the trim of the boat. 
The term is also applied to bags of sand 
and gravel used to steady a baUoon. The 
word is used in engineering to denote the 
gravelly material laid as packing between 
railway sleepers. 

Ballater, small burgh of Aberdeenshire, 
Scotland, 42 m. W. of Aberdeen, on the 
R. Dee. On accoimt of its proximity to 
the royal residence of Balmoral and the 
numerous beauty spots in that part of 
the CO, it is a favourite tourist centre, 
and the rail terminal on * Royal Deeside.’ 
Pop. 1320. 

Bailenstedt, Ger. tn in the dist. of Halle, 
at the N. foot of the Harz Mts (q.v.), 
35 m. NW. of Halle (q.v.). It was the 
first property of the house of Ascania 
(q.v.), and the tomb of Albert the Boar 
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{see Albert of Brandenburg) is in the 
church. The tn is a health resort. Pop. 
11 , 000 . 

Balleny Isles, group of volcanic ant¬ 
arctic is. in the S. Ocean discovered by 
John Balleny and H. Freeman, the com¬ 
manders of 2 vessels sent out on a sealing 
expedition to the S. Seas, in 1838. The 
group was first seen 9 Feb. 1839. It 
consists of 5 is. which, proceeding from 
E. to W., are called Sturge Is., Buckle Is., 
Borradaile Is., Young Is., and Row Is. 
Young Is. rises to a peak, called Peak 
Freeman, which is 12,000 ft above sea 
level. Whales, penguins, seals, and Cape 
pigeons are numerous. Thick fogs are 
frequent, and navigation in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the is. is dangerous from 
drifting ice. They belong to New 
Zealand. 

Ballet (see also Dancing), one of 
the theatrical arts, in which the prin. 
mode of expression is the dance, this 
being allied, with rare exceptions, 
to music and spectacle. The origins 
of the art can be traced back to the 
It. courts of the Renaissance, when pro¬ 
fessional dancer-musicians produced 
lavish entertainments for special occa¬ 
sions, the dance technique employed being 
then already highly developed. As a 
result of Franco-It. contacts, It. dancing- 
masters made their appearance at the Fr. 
courts during the 16th cent, and, en¬ 
couraged particularly by Catherine de* 
Medici, developed the ballet de cour, the 
most successful work of this type being 
Beaujoyeulx's Ballet Comique de la Heine 
(1581). In succeeding reigns, and par¬ 
ticularly under Louis XIV, many ballets 
de cour were produced in which the 
courtiers, often including the king, took 
part with a sprinkling of professional 
dancers. Encouragement of the arta was 
one of the cornerstones of Louis XIV’s 
policy of aggrandisement of the monarchy, 
and in 1660 the Academic de Musique, or 
the Paris Op6ra, was founded with the 
exclusive royal privilege of producing 
opera in France. Until well into the 18th 
cent, the forms of B. and opera, as we 
know them, were often intermingled in the 
opera-ballet, the most historic of which 
was Les Indes galantes (1735) with music 
by Rameau. The first great ballerinas, 
Camargo and Sall6, fl. at this time, as did 
the great male dancer Dupr6. The divor¬ 
cing of B. from opera, and the intro¬ 
duction of the ballet d*action in the second 
half of the 18th c.ent., marked a revolu¬ 
tionary development. The credit for this 
Innovation is generally given to Noverre 
(1727-1810), but others, notably Hilver- 
ding and G. Angiolini, were working 
simultaneously in the same direction. 
Noverre allied mime to the dance to 
produce an entertainment without re¬ 
course to song or speech, and his Lettres 
sur la danse ei sur les ballets (first pub. in 
1760) remains one of the basic and most 
Important works on the aesthetics of B. 
During the 18th cent. B. spread to nearly 
every important cap. in Europe, Including 
St Petersburg, Milan, and Copenhagen, 
where permanent B. schools were estab. as 
In Paris. Noverre’s precepts were followed 


in France by Dauberval, M. and P. 
Gardel, and Milon, while in Italy at the 
end of the cent, elaborate B.8 in which 
mime held a more predominant place 
were being produced by S. Vigand. The 
18th cent, saw a great development in 
technique, particularly among male 
dancers, the most famous being G. and A. 
Vestris, and Improvements in costume 
gave the dancers more freedom of move¬ 
ment. Further progress was made in the 
19th cent., particularly between 1820 and 
1860, the period of the ‘Romantic B.’ 
The discardini^ of the heeled shoe led to 
the introduction of pointc work, which 
enlarged the ballerina’s technique dis¬ 
proportionately to that of the male 
dancer. Bnignoli was one of the first 
ballerinas to dance on poinies, Marie 
Taglioni (q.v.) was the greatest dancer of 
that age, her chief rivals being Cerrito, 
Carlotta Grisi, Rosati, and Grahn. In 
sympathy with the Romantic movement, 
the most popular subjects for B.8 shifted 
from tales of gods and heroes to legends of 
supernatural creatures with exotic set¬ 
tings, which were sometimes written by 
poets such as Gautier, and with the scenic 
progress then being made and the intro¬ 
duction of gas lighting an illusion much 
greater than ever before was achieved. 
Most famous of the B.s of this period 
were La Sylphide, 1831, and Giselle^ 1841, 
from Paris, La Esmeralda, 1844, and the 
Pas de Quatre, 1845, from London, and 
Napoli, 1842, from Copenhagen, the 
important choreographers being Aumer, 
F. Taglioni, Henry, J. Coralll, Perrot, 
Mazilier, Snint-L6on, BournonviUe, and 
Cortesi, and the teachers including Coulon 
and Blasts. Except in Russia, B. 
declined rapidly in popular favour from 
1860 until the coming of the Diaghilev 
Ballet in 1909, but sev. works survive 
from the Paris Op6ra repertory of this 
period, Coppilia, 1870, Sylvia, 1876, and 
Les Deux pigeons, 1886. In Russia, on 
the other hand, the importance of B. was 
maintained at St Petersburg, where M. 
Petipa dominated the scene from 1870 
until 1903. Russia had long had a corps 
de ballet unmatched in any other country, 
and elaborate scenic resources of which 
fullest use was made, but Russian baller¬ 
inas were only just establisliing them¬ 
selves as the equal of It. visitors such as 
Zucchi and Legnani. Tchaikovsky com¬ 
posed scores of 3 B.s first produced in 
Russia in the last quarter of the 19th 
cent., and all 3 have now become classics: 
Lc Lac des cygnes, 1877, The Sleeping 
Beauty, 1890, and Casse-Noisette, 1892. 
The great ballerinas of the period separ¬ 
ating the Romantic B. and the Diaghilev 
B. were Zucchi, Mauri, Kshessinskaya, 
Preobrajenskoya, Zambolli, and Gen6e. 
In 1909 Serge Diaghilev (q.v.) brought a 
company of Russian dancers to Paris and 
for 20 years, by his genius in co-ordinating 
the talents of choreographers, dancers, 
musicians, and painters, he infused fresh 
vigour into B. in W. Europe, raising it 
from decadence to an artistic peak it had 
never known before. His first B.-master 
Fokine (q.v.) was almost as great an 
innovator as Noverre, and his B.s came as 
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a rev«latlon» os did the dancing of Karsa¬ 
vina (q.v.). Lopokova (q.v.), Sokolova (an 
Engrlishwoman^ Hilda Mimnings), Nijin¬ 
sky (q.v.), and Holm, and later Spessivt- 
seva (who went on to become HoiU of the 
Paris Op6ra), Danilova, Dolin, and Lifar. 
Of the other choreographs who worked 
for Diaghilev, the most important were 
Nijinsky, Massine, Nijinska, Balanchine, 
and Lifar. Foremost tJimong the teachers 
of this period was Ceochetti, whose system 
is extensively used to-day, and who com¬ 
pleted the training of Karsavina and 
Nijinsky, and taught Massine, lafar, 
Markova (q.v.), and many other famous 


been enhanced by snoh distinguished 
dancers as Darsonval, Ohauyird end 
Vyroubova, Lifar himself, and Renault. 
Among the most vigorous manifestations 
of Fr. B. in recent ^ars have been the 
^rformanoes of the Ballets des Ohamps- 
Elysdes and the Ballets de Paris, both 
directed by R. Petit, among whose B.s 
may be mentioned Lea Forams, 1045, 
Carmen^ 1949, and Le Louv* 1953. The 
Diaghilev revolution has largely passed by 
Russia, where B. has followed a different 
path, preferring a greater realism in 
treatment and being much loss adven¬ 
turous in its association with the allied 
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A ballet school scene in the foyer of the Opera House, Paris, 1872. 


contemporary dancers. The itinerant B. 
company did not die with Diaghilev in 
1929, but Its status and importance liave 
gradually declined as the national eora- 
panles have assimilated the lessons of the 
Diaglillev B. Among later impresarios 
who have attempted to follow in Diaghi- 
lev’s footsteps have been Rend Blum, Col. 
de Bash, and the Marquis de Cuevas: it 
W£i8 the B. Russe de Monte Carlo, directed 
by de Basil and Blum, that presented to 
the world the 3 so-called ‘ baby ballerintis,* 
Toumanova, Baronova, and Riahou- 
chinska, in 1932. 

Contemvorwry foreign ballet companies. 
The most important companies to-day are 
the national oompanies of France, Britain, 
Russia, America, and Denmark. The 
Paris Opdra B, has taken on a new lease 
<Kf life unoe the engagement in 1929 of 
Lifar, who has produced a great number 
of works, among tliem /care, 1936, Le 
Chevalier et la damoiselle, 1941, Suite en 
blanc^ 1943, and Les Nocea fantaatiquea, 
1955, and the company’s tradition has 


arts of music and painting, although the 
technical standards remain at a very high 
level. The contemporary Russian baller¬ 
ina Ulanova may be clauwed with Fon¬ 
teyn and Chauvird. The strength of the 
Dan. B. repertory lies in the classics from 
its past, (JaleottVs The Whims of Cupid 
and the BaUci-master, 1786, and numerous 
B.S by the 19 th-cent, choreographer 
Bonrnonville, all of which have been 
faithfully preserved. It owes its present 
prestige largely to Lander, its B.-master 
from 1932 to 1961. Amer. B. has only 
recently become culturally important, the 
leading oonteu^orary companies in the 
U.S.A. being H. Theatre and the New 
York City B,, of which latter company 
Balanohine (q.v.) is the prin. choreo" 
grapher. Sev. Amer. baUerlnas have 
achieved international fame, notably 
Hightower, Alonso, Kaye, and Marjorie 
and Maria Tallchief. 

Ballet in England. Eng. B. is also of 
relatively recent development, although 
B. has b^n seen in England fdnee the 18th 
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cent. The pantomime B.s of John 
Weaver early in the 18th cent, fore¬ 
shadowed Noverre’s reforms, but were not 
followed up. At the King’s Theatre, 
London (the It. opera-house), many 
famous foreign choreographers and 
dancers were engaged by the season, but 
few Eng. names appeared; the male dancer 
Slingsby was one of the rare exceptions. 
In the early 19th cent, the preponderance 
of the foreign element continued, although 
J. d’Egville and J. Byrne produced Bjb 
with casts of Eng. dancers. One of the 
most promising Eng. dancers of the 19th 
cent., Clara Webster, d. at the age of 23 in 
1844, a few days after being severely 
burnt at Drury Lane during a perform¬ 
ance. The King’s (from 1838, Her 
Majesty’s) Theatre went through a period 
of great glory during the years 1842-8, 
when the choreographer Perrot’s creative 
powers were at their height, but after¬ 
wards B. rapidly declined in popularity 
and almost vanished from the opera- 
house, to appear, however, at music-halls 
such as the Alhambra and the Empire 
Theatres, where a succession of foreign 
ballerinas triumphed. Early in the 20th 
cent. Adeline Gen6e (q.v.) gained wide 
popularity in London. It was, however, 
the Diaghllev B., which first visited 
London in 1911, and the popularity of 
Anna Pavlova (q.v.) which prepared the 
ground for the estab. of a national B. in 
England. Sev. Eng. dancers appeared 
with distinction in Diaghilev’s company, 
the most notable being Sokolova, Mar¬ 
kova, and Anton Dolin. In 1930, after 
the death of DiaghUev, the Camargo 
Society was formed to stimulate interest in 
B. and contributed much to the develop¬ 
ment of the Vic-Wells B. (later Sadler’s 
Wells B.) and the B. Club (later B. Ram¬ 
bert), being discontinued in 1933, when its 
task was considered done. In that year, 
which saw the return of the B. Russe, the 
Vlc-Wells B. was already firmly estab. 
The Sadler’s Wells B. (called the Royal 
B. (q.v.) from Jan. 1957) now holds its 
own with other great national companies 
and already has a tradition of its own. 
It is everywhere held in great esteem and 
respect, particularly in America where it 
is billed as ’the fabulous.’ 

The assimilation of other influences. All 
these great companies of to-day base their 
repertories on the some classical B. tech¬ 
nique, although styles vary in nuances 
from company to company. B. has also 
been subjected to other influences, such as 
the ideas and technique of so-called free 
and modem dancers, the most important 
of whom have been Isadora Duncan (q.v.), 
Kurt Jooss, and Martha Graham: But 
the classical technique which has de¬ 
veloped continuously over a period of 
some 5 cents, has remained the foimdation 
of B., and no doubt will continue to do so, 
for the liist. of the art shows the strength 
of the main stream of its tradition, which 
always emerges unimpaired from every 
phase of innovation, however drastic and 
revolutionary. 

See A. Haskell, Ballet, 1938, and 
The Making of a Dancer, 1946; D. 
Lynham, Ballet Then and Now, 1947; I. 


Guest, The RomanHc Ballet in E’ngUmd, 
1954. 

Ballin, Albert (1857-1918), Ger. ship¬ 
owner, of an old Jewish family in Ham¬ 
burg. Joined his father’s emigration 
business in 1874. Was agent for some 
Eng. shipping companies. Joined Ham¬ 
burg-Amerika line in 1886 andi became 
director-general. Had gifts as a nego¬ 
tiator and worked for a political agree¬ 
ment between Germany and England. 
On the Ger. collapse in 1918 he committed 
suicide 2 days before the armistice of 
11 Nov. 

Ballin, Claude (1615-78), Fr. goldsmith, 
who copied the works of Poussin, and 
who was employed by Louis XIV. His 
nephew, Claude B. (c. 1660-1754) was 
also a noted goldsmith, his chief work 
being the coronation crown of Louis XV. 

Ballina, seaport and tn of co. Mayo, 
Rep. of I., built on both banks of R. 
Moy, some 6 m. S. of Killala Bay. The 
E. part of the tn is called Ardnaree. 
Ships from Brit, and Continental ports 
discharge cargoes at B. quay, and live¬ 
stock and farm produce are exported. 
The R. Moy and Lough Conn are favourite 
resorts for fishermen, and the salmon 
fishery is one of the most important in 
Ireland. B. has flom*- and grain-mills, 
printing, works, saw-mllls, and mineral- 
water factories. Pop. 6225. 

Ballinasloe, mrkt tn of co. Galway, Rep. 
of I., on the R. Suck, a trib. of the 
Shannon. The ruins of the celebrated 
Kilconnell Abbey (Franciscan, 1400) are 
near by. Garbally Castle, former seat of 
the Earl of Clancarty, is now St Joseph’s 
College. B. is noted for its horse, sheep, 
and cattle fairs, especially the great Oct. 
fair during the week in which the second 
Tuesday of the month occurs. Industries 
include modern shoe and meat and bone- 
meal factories, and limestone quarries. 
Pop. 5600. 

Ballingeary, vil. in co. Cork, Rep. of I., 
14 m. W. of Maoroom. The Irish college 
is widely attended during the summer. 
Pop. 100. 

Ballinrobe, tn in co. Mayo, Rep. of I., 
on the Robe near its mouth in Lough 
Mask, famous for its brown trout fishing. 
Pop. 1200. 

Balliol College, Oxford, founded by Sir 
John de Baliol of Barnard Castle, Dur¬ 
ham, and his wife Dervorguilla as a house 
for poor scholars some years before 1266. 
It was part of a penance imposed on John 
de Bahol by the Bishop of Dm’ham. In 
1282 Dervorguilla gave the house a 
charter. The house consisted of 16 
scholars who were to be students of 
arts. In 1340 Sir Philip de Somervyle 
enlarged the foundation by the addition of 
6 further scholars in arts providing that 6 
of the scholars should proceed to the study 
of theology. Wycltffe was master c. 
1356-61. In the 15th cent. Wm Gray, 
afterwards Bishop of Ely, lived in the 
college, and after his death in 1478 his 
books came to the library, the largest 
private collection to survive in England 
from the Middle Ages. New statutes 
were drawn up by Richard Fox, Bishop of 
Winchester, in 1507. The original hall 
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(now the Low^ Library) and the Upper 
Library date from c. 1430, but the rest of 
the buildings are 18th-20th cent. The 
rise of the college to a pre'eminent place 
in the univ. dates from the early 19 th 
cent., when under a series of able masters 
and tutors it attracted some of the best 
scholars from the public schools. Ben¬ 
jamin Jowett was fellow from 1838 and 
master from 1870-93. Among its dis¬ 
tinguished graduates are Adam Smith, 
Robert Southey, Matthew Arnold, A. H. 
Clough, T. H. Green, Gerard Manley 
Hoplons, Swinburne, Viscount Grey of 
Falloden, Lord Oxford and Asquith, Lord 
Milner, and Wm Temple. 

Ballista, engine used by the Homans for 
propelling heavy missiles in siege opera¬ 
tions. It was constructed on the same 
principle as the catapult, the difference 
being that the catapult was used for pro¬ 
pelling arrows, stones, etc., in siege and 
field warfare, whilst the B. discharged 
heavy beams and large stones for the 
battering down of buildings, or, in other 
words, the distinct high-trajectory B. dis¬ 
charged heavier stones from the end of 
rotating arms. The motive power in both 
types of engine is supplied by tightly 
twisted hemp, sinews of animals, or raw 
hide. Two such skeins were firmly fixed 
vertically in a heavy wooden framework; 
two stiff wooden arms were inserted in the 
skeins and were attached to a bow-string 
which was drawn back by a winch and 
locked by a trigger mechanism. The pro¬ 
jectile was propelled through a window 
in the vertical framework. See Sir R. 
Pa 3 rne-Gallwey, Projectilc-throwiTig En¬ 
gines of the AnderUst 1907. 

Ballistio Pendulum, see Pendulum. 

Ballistics, study of the motion of pro¬ 
jectiles. It consists of 2 main branches, 
interior B. and exterior B. {see Projec¬ 
tile). Interior B. deals with the motion 
of the projectile inside the bore of the gun, 
and is concerned with providing a theo¬ 
retical basis for the methods and rates of 
burning of various kinds and shapes of 
propellants, the ultimate object being the 
determination of the maximum pressure 
set up by the gases inside the gun, and the 
velocity with which the projectile is 
ejected from the muzzle. The theory 
having been developed, the practical 
application is the fixing of the weight 
oi the propellant, and the size and 
shape of its component pieces or grains, 
necessary to produce any desired velocity 
in a particular gun without subjecting 
it to a pressure greater than the material 
can stand. The consideration of the 
stresses in the material itself belongs 
to the prov. of the gim construction 
and design. Exterior B. deals with the 
motion of the projectile outside the bore, 
and its prin. problem is the calculation 
of the path of a given projectile once 
its muzzle velocity and the elevation 
at which it was fired are known. The 
solution of this problem enables the bal- 
listician to construct range-tables by 
means of which the gunner can lay his 
gun so as to hit a given target. In in¬ 
vestigating the problem, measurements 
have to be made to ascertain the nature 


and amount of the air's resistance to the 
shell; how its path is affected by the 
weight, shape, and steadiness in flight of 
the projectile and how by the atmo- 
spheno conditions of temp., air density, 
and humidity; and, finally, what amount 
of twist must be given to make the pro¬ 
jectile come down nose first, and how this 
twist affects the flight of the projectile. 
These measurements are usually con¬ 
sidered under the heading of experimental 
B., and the term exterior B. is properly 
applied to the calculation of trajectories 
once the necessary data regarding velo¬ 
city, elevation, and air resistance are 
known. 

Developments in anti-aircraft defence 
have led to increased interest and research 
in the production of accurately burning 
time fuses for projectiles. This section 
of B. belongs both to interior B. as regards 
the rate of burning of the powder of the 
fuse imder various pressures, and exterior 
B. both as regards the variations in pres¬ 
sure occurring as the projectile travels 
along the trajectory and the time taken 
for it to reach various points on that 
trajectory. 

Bomb-dropping from aeroplanes calls 
for a knowledge of exterior B., bomb 
sights being constructed from ballistic 
data obtained from experiments on the 
air’s resistance to bombs of different 
shapes and sizes moving at various 
speeds. See Firearms and Projectile. 
See also 0. D. Cummings, Everyday 
Ballistics, 1950. 

Ballistite, smokeless explosive formed 
from gun-cotton. It is very similar in 
composition to cordite and the various 
blasting gelatins. 

Ballooh, vil. of Dimbartonshire, Scot¬ 
land, in Bonhill (q.v.) par., at the S. end 
of Loch Lomond. It is a rail terminus for 
the loch steamer. Pop. 3500. 

Ballonius, see Baillou, Guillaume. 

Balloon, lighter-thon-air aircraft (aero¬ 
stat), consisting of an envelope which con¬ 
tains a gas lighter than the surrounding 
atmosphere. The envelope, with any 
equipment attached to it, will then rise if 
the volume of light gas is sufficient. The 
lighter-than-air principle, originally sug¬ 
gested no doubt by the sight of clouds. 


became the subject of curious speculation 
during the Middle Ages; waited until 
1670 for Francisco Lana to suggest the 
evacuation of 4 copper spheres to act as a 
lifting force (forgetting that the spheres 
would have collapsed from atmospheric 
pressure); was possibly incorporated in a 
toy hot-air B. by Gusm£Lo at Lisbon in 
1709 but not proceeded with; and finally 
suggested itself to 2 papermakers—the 
brothers Montgolfier—of Annonay in 
France. On 5 June 1783 they sent up a 
sizeable model hot-air B. in public at 
Annonay, and dispatched a description of 
the event to Paris, neglecting, however, to 
state what the lifting medium was. The 
great Parisian physicist. Prof. Charles, 
reading this account, concluded that the 


brothers had raised a sphere by inflating 
it with Cavendish's 'inflammable air' 


(hydrogen). He thereupon set to work 
and designed a model hydrogen B. which 
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he sent np from Paris on 27 Aug.^ pre¬ 
paratory to the constmction of a full- 
sized man-carrying vehicle. Meanwhile 
the Montgolfier brothers had arrived in 
Paris and, to the astonishinent of Charles, 
started building a large B. which he saw 
immediately was a hot-air machine and 
not a hydrogen one as he had believed. 

The first Montgolfier triumph was the 
sending up of a cock, sheep, and duck in a 
basket from Versailles (19 Sept.); and 
then, after tethered ascents, a man- 
carrying version which, piloted by Pilatre 
de Rozler and the Marquis d’Arlarndes, 
made the first aerial voyage of hist., a 
5i^-m. journey from the Bois de Boulogne 
across Paris, on 21 Nov. 1783. Charles 
soon finished his full-sized hydrogen B., 
with a rubberised envelope, and on 1 Deo. 
1783 made the first ‘hydrogen’ voyage (of 
27 m.) with one of the brothers Robert. 
The CharlUre type of B. was much more 
remarkable than the Montgolft^re, as it 
was virtually the modern B. complete with 
net over the envelope to support the 
basket, valve in the crown and ballast to 
control the height, and a barometer to act 
as altimeter. Only the ripping panel 
(invented in 1839) was missing from this 
ab initio invention. The Montgolfidrey 
after a short but picturesque career, 
including—in 1784—the conveyance of 
the first lady to fly (Mine Thible), soon 
went out of fashion as it was far less 
efficient than the Charli^re. However, it 
did appear from time to time in the 19th 
cent, to take up parachutists and even to 
carry out the first air-raid of hist., when 
the Austrians used pilotless hot-air B.s 
with timing devices to bomb Venice in 
1849. 

The CharlUre estab. the B. as a new 
and safe means of locomotion. It crossed 
the Channel in 1785 (Blanchard and 
.Teffrics), having taken up the some crew 
for vague scientific experiments the year 
before, and went on to become familiar 
and popular the world over. In 1794 
hydrogen B.s were used by Napoleon for 
military observation; in 1797 a B. took 
up the first successful air-to-ground para¬ 
chute jumper (Garnerin); and in 1804 
there started the serious use of B.s for 
scientific investigation (Gay-Lussac and 
Biot). Coal-gas was introduced as a 
cheap alternative lifting agent in 1821, 
and from then onwards the B. became an 
accepted vehicle for scientists, showmen, 
and adventmers, with military observa¬ 
tion, always tethered of course, as a side¬ 
line in most of the subsequent wars, a 
function in which the spherical gave way 
to the sausage-shape (1896) aud finally to 
the modem streamlined and finned (Jaquot 
type (1916), which to-day is mostly rele¬ 
gated to barrage duties. 

Within a few months of its invention, 
the B. began to irritate and challenge its 
pilots by its lack of dirigibility. A B., 
they soon discovered, would only go 
where the wind was going and at the 
wind’s pace. So they began to navigate 
it, with elongated envelopes and without, 
with hand-driven rotating fans and even 
with aerial oars; but all to no avail, with¬ 
out prime-movers more powerful than 


huznan muscles. The first feasible dirig¬ 
ible airship, steam-driven, was made by 
Giflard in 1852, and the first practical 
dirigible was the electric-powered La 
France built by Renard and Krebs in 
1884. Thereafter, with rapid improve¬ 
ment of engines and propellers, the airship 
became an accepted form of locomotion, 
and indeed the first flying machine to be 
raised, sustained, and steered at will. 
See Airship. 

B.s in the 19th cent, were popular sights 
in Europe and America, most of thmn 
being flown by professional aeronauts or 
showTnen wlio made their living by as¬ 
cending at fails and other entertainments, 
and occasionally varying their routine by 
riding the air on horses, or even stags, 
and giving nocturnal firework displays. 
Women, too, had long since taken to the 
air, both as B. pilots and parachute 
jumpers, and they added a quota of charm 
to what could easily have become a some¬ 
what tame entertainment. Throughout 
the cent, there was, of course, a full 
enough programme of aerostatic adven¬ 
tures and tragedies over and above the 
many thousands of routine ascents for 
entertainment. But amongst adventures 
and tragedies 2 stories stand out as sagas 
in the cent.’s ballooning hist. In the 
Prussian siege of Paris (1870-1) no less 
than 66 B.s left the city with cargoes of 
refugees and carrier-pigeons, the latter 
returning with micro-filmed letters for the 
belea^iered pop. Then in 1897 the 
Swedish explorer Andr6e set off by B. 
from Danes Is. with 2 companions in an 
attempt to float across the N. Pole: they 
disappeared into the arctic mist, never to 
be heard from again. In 1930, by an 
outrageous stroke of chance, the remains 
of the expedition, complete with diaries 
and photographs, wore discovered per¬ 
fectly preserved beneath the ice of White 
Is., Spitsbergen. Long-distance flights 
saw a record created in 1830 by Green, 
Hollond, and Mason when they flow 
480 m. non-stop from London to Weil- 
berg, a record for trips out of England 
which remained unbeaten until 1907. 
Scientists ascended from time to time and 
made their studies of the atmosphere; and 
in 1893 the science of meteorology’ enlisted 
the B. as unmanned instrument carrier, a 
role it has played with distinction ever 
since. The 20th cent, saw the final blos¬ 
soming and decline of ballooning as a 
sport, and the growing servioo of the 
unpiloted, and occasionally the manned, 
B. as a carrier of instruments into the 
upper atmosphere. Thousands of such 
small B.s ascend annually, and, less often, 
translucent giants of polyd-heno which rise 
as high as 22 m. The official height 
record for manned B.s stands at 100,000 ft- 
made in 1957 by Maj. D. Simons, Amer. 
Air Force doctor. The non-stop distance- 
record was made in 1914 by Berliner 
and still stands—-1890 in. The 20th 
cent, has also seen the revival, by the 
Japanese, of the unmanned ‘bomber- 
B.s’ (which were sent across the Padflo to 
America in the Second World War); the 
declining use of observation B.8; the con¬ 
tinued use of barrage B.s; the use of B.8 
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for carryinfir propagranda leaflets, and for 
Buch cnrioTiB tasks as taking: up wireless 
aerials for surviving airmen and sailors 
adrift on the sea. The first decade of the 
present cent, deserves a note on its own, 
for, from the founding of the Aero Club 
(now the Royal Aero Club) in 1901, it saw 
a renaissance of ballooning as a sport, a 
period which suffered eclipse only when 
the aeroplane showed signs of becoming 
a practical proposition about 1909-10. 
Ballooning as a si^ort still lingers on but 
is chiefly confined to a handful of conti¬ 
nental enthusiasts. Curiously enough, 
one of the longest traditions of ballooning 
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stands to the credit of the U.S.A., owing 
to that country’s long use of dirigible 
airships and the practice of training their 
pilots in free ballooning. 

Tlje following are details of the con¬ 
struction and equipment of a typical large 
sporting B. of about 1907. Maximum 
capacity for the type in those days was 
80.000 cub. ft. The envelope, of treated 
silk or other material made up of sections 
called * gores,* had a valve in the crown 
operated by a Hue hanging down inside 
and emerging throughSthe dangling neck, 
which was kept open throughout the 
flight so that the expanding gas could blow 
off harmlessly: there was sometimes a 
separate filling tube attached to the 
envelope; otherwise the ground filling 
hose would bo coupled directly on to the 
neck. Then there was the ripping panel 
—nearly half a gore—which was torn 
away inside the envelope to empty the B. 
rapidly on landing. The envelope was 


covered by a net which ended in leading 
lines wlilch supported the hoop; and 
toggled on to the hoop were the car-linos 
which supported the basket. Also fixed 
to the hoop were the ends of the grapnel 
rope and the trail rope, both of which were 
kept coiled on the outside of the basket, 
the trail-rope being let down when flying 
over ‘unoccupied’ land where its heavy 
swelled end would drag along the ground 
and act as automatic baUast. Ballast 
proper of sand was in 20-lb. or 30-lb. bags, 
both in and outside the basket, and the 
other equipment included maps, compass, 
aneroid barometer (as altimeter), and 
statoscope (for rate of rise or fall). Flight 
was controlled by judicious use of ballast 
and valve-line according to the height 
desired and in relation to the amount of 
sun—or lack of it—shining on the envel¬ 
ope and hence expanding the gas. 

Ballot (Tt. ballotta^ dimin. of hcdla, a 
ball), a little ball used for secret voting; 
hence ‘voting by B.’ is secret voting. 
Under the Athonian and other democraoies 
in anct (Irccsce this method was known as 
psephisma (from psephos, a pebble, the 
original instrument of balloting). It 
was used on all questions affecting the 
8t4itus of individuals. These were of 2 
kinds: lawsuits, and proposals of ostra¬ 
cism in the ecclesia. A vote for ostracism 
(q.v.) was recorded by inscribing the 
intended victim’s name on a potsherd 
(ostrakon). The elaborate voting ma¬ 
chinery of the Athonian courts in the 4th 
cent. BC is described at groat lengt/h by 
Aristotle in his Constitution of jthenSy 
which also gives particulars of a curiously 
shaped api)aratus used instead of an 
ordinary ball and designed to prevent the 
insertion by each dicast of more than one 
vote into the B. box. At Romo the 
system of open suffrage allowed of so 
much corruption and intimidation that a 
Bcrios of laws (139-107 Bc) prescribed the 
use of B. for all business transacted in the 
popular assemblies. Secret voting at 
elections of members of Parliament was 
advocated by Eng. reformers in the early 
19tli cent.; it was included in the draft of 
the Reform Bill of 1832, a Bill on tlio 
siibject having been introduced by 
O’Oonnell in 1830. It was first used in 
1870, in the London School Board elec¬ 
tions. Two years later Forster’s Ballot 
Act introduced it into pari, and municipal 
elections. The practice is now in force at 
elections in all countries where a consti¬ 
tutional gov. prevails. 

Ballou, Hosea (1771-1852), Amer. Uni- 
vorsalist elergymon, b. Richmond, New 
Hampshire; son of Maturin B., a Baptist 
minister. In 1794 B. became a pastor at 
Dana, Massachusetts. From 1817 until 
his death he preached as i>aetor of the 
second Universalist church at Boston. 
Founder and editor of the Universalist 
Magazine (later called the Trumpet), the 
Universalist Expositor, and the UnU 
versalisi Quarterly Review. His Notes on 
the Parables, 1804, a treatise on the 
Atonement, estab. him as cliief Amer. 
expositor of Universalism. 

Ballou, Hosea (1796-1861), grand¬ 
nephew of the above, h. in Guilford, 
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Vermont, idso a Unlversalist preacher, 
and associated with his nncle in editing 
the Universalist Quarterly Review. Advo¬ 
cated the Universallst estab. of Tufts 
College at Medford, Massachusetts. He 
wrote ArwierU HistoTy of Universcdism 
down to AD 653^ 1829. 

Ballou, Murray Maturin (1820-95), son 
of the first Hosea B., pioneer of Amer. 
illustrated Journalism. Ed. Oleason^s 
Pictorial, later known os Ballou*s Pictorial 
and founded and ed. the Boston Daily 
Globe. Wrote a life of his father and a 
liist. of Cuba. 

Ballybay, mrkt tn of co. Monaghan, 
Rep. of I., 10 m. S. of Monaghan. It has 
a tannery and is the centre of a flax¬ 
growing area. Pop. 1000. 

Ballybunion, seaside vil. in co. Kerry, 
Rep. of I., 9 m. NW. of Listowel. It has 
a wireless station. Pop. 956. 

Bally castle, mrkt tn in the N. of co. 
Antrim, N. Ireland, opposite Rathlin Is. 
The castle was built by the Earl of Antrim 
in the reign of James 1. It is noted for 
its large Lammas Fair on the last Tuesday 
in Aug. Pop. 2600. 

Ballyclare, mrkt tn of co. Antrim, N. 
Ireland, 10 m. ENE. of Antrim. It has 
important bleaching, dyeing, and finishing 
works. Textile machinery is also manuf. 
for both the home and the export markets. 
Pop. 4100. 

Ballymahon, mrkt tn of co. Longford, 
Rep. of I., in the heart of the Goldsmith 
country. Pop. 650. 

Ballymena, tn in co. Antrim, N. Ireland, 
on the R. Braid, a railway centre on the 
Belfasb-Londonderry line. Linen manufs. 
were introduced about 1733, and are an 
important feature of the tn; akric. 
industries are also carried on. Pop. 
14,200. 

Ballymoney, tn in co. Antrim, N. Ire¬ 
land, centre of a large agric. area. It has 
bacon-curing, milk products. Jam, and 
spinning industries. Pop. 3300. 

Ballymote, mrkt tn in the co. of Sligo, 
Rep. of I, Tn 1300 Richard de Burgh 
built a castle here the remains of which 
are still standing, and it was the scone of 
hostilities in 1641 and 1652. There are 
also the ruins of a Franciscan foundation 
of the 13th cent. The friars have left 
a literary monument in the Book of 
Ballymote, a MS. now in the possession 
of the Royal Irish Academy, It is a 
miscellaneous collection of prose and 
verso, written in Gaelic, and compiled 
about 1391. The book was once in the 
possession of the O’Connell family, who 
bought it for 140 cows. A facsimile 
reprint was issued in 1887, ed. by Prof. 
Atkinson. The district is renowned for 
archaeological remains and historic 
legends. Pop. 1000. 

Ballynahinch, mrkt tn of co. Down, N. 
Ireland, 11m. NW. of Downpatrick. B. 
Is also an alternative name for Connemara 
(q.v.). 

Ballyshannon, seaport of co. Donegal, 
Rep. of I., at the mouth of the Erne. 
Owing to a bar, the harbour is only avail¬ 
able for small craft. Remains eadst of a 
castle of the O’Donnells, where the 
English were defeated in 1597, and of the 


Cistercian abbey of Assaroe (1 m.). Wm 
Allingham was h. here. The Erne has 
been harnessed above the tn for the 
national hydro-electric scheme. Pop. 
2800. 

Balm {Melissa ojficinalis), species of 
Labiatae found in Europe and W. Asia, 
and cultivated in Eng. and Amer. 
gardens for its sweet scent. It has an 
upright stem, toothed, ovate leaves, and 
flowers of faint yellow or white. The 
leaves are used in medicine for their tonic 
and stimulant properties. Bastard B. 
{MeliUis melissophyllum) is the only 
species of its genus, and is found in 8. 
Europe; it also belongs to the Labiatae. 



Balm of Gilead, or Balsam* oleon-resin 

produced from the Commiphora opobah 
samum and used in oriental countries 
for its sweet scent and medicinal proper¬ 
ties. It is referred to in the O.T. and 
by many anct writers, who affirm its 
power to heal. See Commiphora. 

Balmaceda, Jos5 Manuel (1838-91), 
Chilean politician, b. and d. at Santiago. 
As a politician he joined the Liberal party 
and later became president of the rep. 
of Chile. He did much work for the 
development of public instruction and for 
the army and navy. He also promoted 
tho construction of railways. 

Balme, Col de, mt pass situated between 
Mts Blanc and Dent du Midi. It is 
traversed by the road from Martigny to 
Chamonix. Its highest point is 7200 ft 
above sea-level. 

Balmerino, James Elphlnstone, Ist 
Baron (1553-1612), Scottish politician. 
Under James VI he was appointed judge 
and royal secretary. He was made Lord 
B. in 1604. In 1599 he was re^onsible 
for sending a cordial letter from James to 
Pope Clement VIII without tho king’s 
knowledge. James repudiated the letter, 
and B. was imprisoned. 

Balmes, or Balmez, Jaime Luciano 
(1810-48), Sp. polemist and philoso¬ 
phical ■writer, b. Vich in Catalonia. He 
founded a political paper of a clerical 
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and monaapchloal character in Madrid in 
1844, calling it El Pensamiento de la 
Naddn, His FUosofia fundamental, 1848, 
has been trans. into Eng. Hie Obras 
Completas were pub. In 2 toIs., 1948. 

Balmont, Konstantin Dmitriyevioh 
(1867-1943), Russian poet of Scottish 
descent, the most talented among the 
older Symbolists, famous ft'r the melo¬ 
diousness of his verses. After 1918 he 
lived in exile in Paris. 

Balmoral Castle, residence of the Brit, 
sovereign in Aberdeenshire, Scotland, 
situated on the r. b. of the Dee, which at 
this i^oint is crossed by a suspension 
bridge. The prince consort acquired it 
from Sir Robert Gordon in 1852 and gave 
it to Queen Victoria, together with the 
estate attached. It is built in granite and 
has an E. tower 100 ft high, which 
commands a magnificent view. 

Balnaves, Henry (d. 1579), of Halhill, 
reformer, b. of poor parents at Edrkcaldy, 
Fife, and studied at St Andrews Univ. 
and at a free school at Cologne. He 
acted for some time as a procurator in 
the courts of St Andrews and then 
removed to Edinburgh, where in 1538 
James V made him a lord of session. On 
the accession of Mary (1543) B. was 
promoted to the office of secretary of state, 
and was instrumental in getting the Holy 
Scriptures trans. into the Scots vulgar 
tongue. He was confined for 6 months 
in the castle at Blackness for his aggressive 
Protestantism. In 1546 he joined the 
murderers of Cardinal Beaton in the 
castle of St Andrews. In the following 
year he was captured by the French and 
was shut up in the castle of Rouen os 
a prisoner of war. In 1554, when the 
dowager queen, Mary of Guise, became 
regent of Scotland, B. was released and 
his forfeiture rescinded. On his return 
to Scotland he took an active part on the 
side of the lords of the congregation, and 
in 1563 was appointed a lord of session 
and was chosen as one of the commis¬ 
sioners to revise the Book of Discipline. 
During his imprisonment ho wrote a 
treatise on justification, which was pub., 
^vith a preface by Knox, under the title 
of A Confession of Faith. 

Balneariae Lixovienses, see Bagneres- 
de-Luchon. 

Balneology and Balneotherapeutics, 

science of oaths and their effects upon 
the system. Baths act more by modi¬ 
fying temp, than by skin absorption. 
The coU bath (45-66^ F.) causes a con¬ 
traction of the vessels of the skin and 
consequently drives the blood into the 
internal organs, where the resulting 
dilatation causes an exhilarating after¬ 
effect if the immersion be of short dura¬ 
tion. The cold bath is thus valuable as a 
tonic. The tepid, bath (85-90®) is of value 
in fevers through actual heat abstraction. 
Between 93® and 95® batlis are at the 
point of thermal indifference; they do not 
change the movement of the blood¬ 
stream and have a sedative effect on the 
nervous system. Baths of higher temps, 
promote circulation in the surface blood¬ 
vessels, and the hot bath (103-108®) 
was at one time used to encourage the 


excretion of toxic products through the 
skin. If the immersion be prolonged 
there may be weakness of the heart, with 
the possiDility of fainting. The Turkish 
bath is a hot-air bath where the patient 
passes through compartments ranging in 
temp, from 100® to 200®. It is used for 
promoting perspiration. It is deleterious 
in fatty degeneration of the heart. The 
liussian bath is a vapour-bath in which 
steam is generated by throwing water on 
heated niineral or metallic surfaces; it is 
of value in rheumatism. The douche is a 
bath where water is forced by consider¬ 
able pressure upon the surface of the 
body; it is used in insomnia and the coma 
of alcohol or sunstroke. The shower-bath 
is a douche where water is forced against 
the body from a nozzle with numerous 
perforations; it is used as a general tonic. 

There are also special forms of bath 
where the body is immersed in peat, mud, 
slime, pine-leaves, herbs, brine, sand, 
bran, malt, tan, glue, milk, soap, acid, 
mustard, etc. Air-baths are dealt with 
under Aerotherapeutics, and electric 
baths under Electrotheraphv. 

Balneotherapeutics is a term generally 
restricted in application to treatment at 
spas, where patients systematically drink 
and bathe in water naturally mineralised, 
or artificially modified at the places where 
the springs emerge from the earth. The 
beneficial results of spa treatment in many 
types of diseases are undeniable, but 
there is some difficulty in apportioning 
the credit among the various curative 
factors in such treatment. The usually 
favourable climate, the submission of the 
atient to a regime that would probably 
e relaxed at home, the presence of 
physicians with special experience, the 
provision of specially appropriate appli¬ 
ances and organisation, and the com¬ 
bination of regular exercise in a good 
atmosphere with systematic medical 
treatment, all contribute in varying mea¬ 
sures to the well-being of the patient. 
As to the waters themselves, it is un¬ 
doubtedly true that many of them lose 
their properties when bottled and ex¬ 
ported, and cannot be artificially prepared 
so as to produce the same conditions, or 
contain such subtle ingredients that their 
composition is not wholly known. It has 
been suggested that the warm mineral 
springs consist of water which is formed 
by the combination of hydrogen distilled 
from granite rocks at great dept^ with 
oxygen derived from metallic oxides also 
found there, thus producing what is called 
nascent or virgin water. Many waters 
also contain radium emanation, which 
has a therapeutic value in certain morbid 
conditions. The bubbles of carbonic acid 
gas, which have such an exhilarating 
effect on the skin, cannot be exactly re¬ 
produced in baths artificially charged 
with carbonic acid. 

Spa treatment is suitable in the sub- 
aouTC or chronic stage of disease, where 
the patient has a good supply of reserve 
force. Acute coses, or those tending to a 
fatal issue at an early period, should not 
be recommended; serious visceral disease, 
advanced arterlo-solerosis, serious mental 
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or nervous depression are also unsuitable, 
whilst children and old people should have 
recourse to oUmatio influences only. 

The chief object of spa treatment is to 

g remote excretion by way of the kidneys, 
owels, and skin. For elimination by 
the kidneys the alkaline waters at Vichy, 
Bad Neuenahr, Vittel, Oontrex6ville, 
Wlldungen, Bvian-lee-Bains, andAix-les- 
Bains are suitable. For elimination by 
the bowels the waters containing sodium 
sulphate are useful, as at Marionbad, Kar¬ 
lovy Vary (Karlsbad), Bridea-les-Bains, 
and Cheltenliam. Arthritic ailments are 
best suited by Aachen, Aix-les-Bains, 
Bath, Droltwich, Harrogate, and Buxton. 
Nervous diseases are specially provided 
for at Oeynhauson, Schlangenbad, and 
Church Stretton. Colitis is a leading 
speciality at Plombi^res and Chatel- 
Guyon. Primary anaemias are treatotl 
at Schwalbach, Spa, and St Moritz, 
whilst for secondary anaemias Royat, La 
Bourboule, Uriage, Harrogate, and Llan¬ 
drindod are suitable. Marienbad is 
specially recommended for the systematic 
treatment of obesity. Diabetic patients 
will secure experienced treatment at 
Karlsbad, Bridos-les-Bains, Neuenahr, 
Vichy, Vittel, Royat, Buxton, Gastcin, 
Evian-les-Bains, St Moritz, and other 
spas. Phlebitis and varicose veins art^ 
specialised in at Bagnols-de-rOrnc. 
Luchon and Schinznach have a good 
reputation for the cure of skin diseases, 
and Canterets attracts sufferers from 
throat maladies. Famous Amer. wat,er- 
ing-places are Hot Springs, Arkansas; 
French Lick Springs, and W, Baden, 
Indiana; White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Virginia; and Saratoga Springs, Now 
York. See R. G. Gordon and F. G. 
Thomson, The Physiological Principles 
of Hydrology, 1930. 

Balquhidder, vil. of Perthshire, Scot¬ 
land, at the head of Loch Voil and below 
the braes of B. It is celebrated in the 
hist, of Rob Roy. Pop. 200. 

Balrampur, tn in Uttar Pradesh, India. 
It is the home of the leading talukdar of 
Oudh, and the most convenient centre for 
a visit to Saheth-Maheth, site of the anct 
city of Sravaati, and of the Buddhist 
convent of the Jetavana, where the 
Buddha is said to have lived and preached 
for 25 years. 

Balsa, raft or flshing-boat, used by 
Indians on the Pacific coast of S. America. 
It is constructed usually of floats made of 
logs of the B. tree. B. wood is a light 
useful timber now used in the construction 
of aircraft. 

Balsam (Gk halsamon), name given in 
medicine to many resins and oils taken 
from plants of different kinds, but given 
in particular to B. of Peru and of Tolu. 
These two varieties come from legu¬ 
minous plants, the first species being 
known as Myroxylon percirae, the second 
as M. toluiferum, Liquidambar, a bal¬ 
samic product of Liquidambar styraciflua, 
is sometimes called white B. of Peru. 
B. of Copaiba is also obtained from many 
varieties of the genus Copaifera. B.s 
have a pleasant fragrance which renders 
them of service in making confectionery 


and perfumes; they also have tonic 
properties. 

Balsam (Impatiens bcUsamina), tender 
annual, native of India, with many double¬ 
flowering forms, bearing large flowers of 
various colours; raised under gloss for 
summer and autumn colour. See 
IJtfPATIEXS. 



Balsam Apple, see Momoupica. 

Balsaminaoeae, family of Dicotyle¬ 
dons, which contains only 2 genera. 
Uydrocera and Pnpatiens, t-he chief. It 
has nmnerous species of herbs which artj 
cosmopolitan and arc remarkable for the 
elastic force with which the valves of the 
capsular fruit contract and eject the seeds. 
The flowers are regular zygomorplUo, have 
5 petaloid sepals, 5 petals. 5 stamens, and 
5 carpels which are united, superior, and 
contain numerous ovules. 

Balsamo, Giuseppe, see Caqliostro. 

Balsamodendron, see Commiphora. 

Balsham, Hugh de (d. 1280), Bishop 
of Ely. Ho succeeded Wni de Kil¬ 
kenny at Ely in 1250. In 1280 he 
obtained a charter to introduce ‘studious 
scholars’ into his hospital of St John, 
Cambridge, in place of the secular breth¬ 
ren. In 1284 he founded Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, for his own pupils. 

Baltard, Louis Pierre (1704-1846), Fr. 
architect, engraver, painter, and author, 
b. Paris. He at first bectime an engraver, 
then went to Italy, whore he served as an 
architect, but owing to the revolution he 
returned to Paris and entered the army. 
He afterwards became prof, of architec¬ 
ture at the Polytechnic, and built the 
chapels of Sainte-PCdagie and Saint- 
Lazare, and the court of justice at Lyons. 
His numerous engravings, however. In¬ 
cluding ‘Paris et ses monuments,* 1803, 
are the main source of his fame. 

Baltazarini (?-c. 1587). It. musician, 
first violinist of his time and founder of 
the modem ballet. His real name was 
Baldassaro da Belgoioso; he went to 
France and became first valet’de-chamljre 
to Catherine de’ Medici (1855) and led 
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his royal mistress's strlnar band—gallicis* 
ingr his name to Balthasar de Bean- 
j^oyenlx. He introduced It. dances to 
Paris. jD.c. 1587. 

Balthazar* or Balthasar* Gk form of 
the name Belshazzar (q.v.). 

Baltic, Battle of the, sea-flght which 
took place off Copenhagen on 2 April 
1801. In this battle Parker and Nelson 
destroyed the Dan. fleet. 

Baltic Exchange, St Mar?" Axe, London, 
EC., the members of which are produce 
merchants and brokers, shipowners, ship- 
brokers, etc. The B. E. originated in 
meetings of the 18th-cent, merchants 
interested in the Baltic trade in the Baltic 
Coffee House, and now concerned with 
trading in all parts of the world. It was 
purely mercantile until fusion with the 
London Shipping Exchange in 1899. 

Baltic Provinces, name used before 1917 
for the 3 pro vs. of the Russian Empire, 
Estland, Livland, and Kurland (qq.v.), 
which had belonged to the Teutonic 
Knight«, later to Sweden and Poland, 
and wore annexed to Russia in the 18th 
cent. The majority of the pop. were 
Estonians and Latvians, but the political 
and largely the economic pow’cr, as well 
as cultural Influence, were concentrated 
in the hands of the Ger. minority. Russi- 
floation measures (Russian language in 
administration and at Dorpat Univ.) 
dating from the ISSO’s were primarily 
aimed at undermining this preponderance 
of the Ger. upper classes. In 1918-19 
the B. P. formed parts of the now indepen¬ 
dent states of Estonia and Latvia (qq.v.). 
►SVe (Uso Baltic States. 

Baltic Sea, sea between 54® and 66® N. 
lat. and 9° and 30° E. long. It is sur- 
roimded by the dominions of Sweden, 
Russia, Germany, and Denmark. It is 
960 m. long and 400 m. broad. It has 
5000 m. of coastline. A channel connects 
it to the N. Sea. The W. portion of this 
channel is called the Skagorrak, while 
the remainder is called the Cattegat. 
Is. fill the S. extremity of the Cattegat, 
and communication is continued by 
narrow straits called the Sound, the 
Great Belt, and Little Belt. Its total 
area is 166,397 sq. m. The separating 
factor between the B. S. and the N. Sea 
is a plateau upon which the is. Zealand, 
Fhnen, and Laaland are situated. Its 
depth has been computed to bo 36 ft, 
which falls considerably lower than that 
of any other inlet of the sea of similar 
character. The bod of the B. S. in the 
deeper parts is generally of soft brown or 
grey mud, or else of hard clay. Near the 
low coasts and on the shallower banks fine 
sand with small pebbles are seen. 

Its navigation is rendered dangerous 
b?" shallowness, narrowness, and sudden 
changes of wind followed quickly by 
storms. It rtins eastward into three 
gulfs, Gulf of Bothnia, the northernmost, 
Gulf of Finland, and Gulf of Riga. There 
is not such a quantit?" of salt in the B. S. as 
in other oceans, and the water therefore 
is clearer on that account. From 3 to 
5 months of the year access through 
the sea is hindered by ice, but the whole 
surface is seldom frozen entirely, though 


records of that erent have been estab. In 
the years 1658 and 1809. It possesses the 
characteristic of all inland seas that it is 
little affected by tides. The perceptible 
rise and fall of its waters are due more 
to the variations in the water-bulk of its 
rivs. than to any tidal circumstances. Of 
the rivs. that discharge their waters into 
this sea there are 250, resulting in a 
drainage of almost ono-fifth of the area of 
Europe. The most Important of these 
are the Oder, Vistula, Niemen, Dvina, 
Narva, Neva, while the chief of the is. are 
Zealand, Fiinen, Bornholm, StamsOe, and 
Laaland (Denmark); Gottland, Oland, 
and Hveen (Sweden); the Aaland Is. (Fin¬ 
land), and RUgen (Germany). The prin. 
exports from its bordering countries are 
timber, furs, tallow, and grain. Amber 
is cast upon its shores in stormy weather. 
The canals connecting the B. S. with 
the N. Sea are the Kiel, which cost 
i28,000,000, and which proved an immense 
advantage to Germany; the Elder Canal, 
and the Gotha Canal. The chief har¬ 
bours in the Baltic are Copenhagen (Den¬ 
mark); Kiel, Ltibeck, Stralsund (Ger¬ 
many): Szczecin (Stettin) and Gdansk 
(Danzig) (Poland); KalininCTad (Kbnigs- 
berg) and Klaipeda (Memel) (Lithuania); 
Riga (Latvia); Narva (Estonia); Kron¬ 
stadt (R.S.F.S.R.); Sveaborg (Finland): 
and Stockholm and Karlskrona (Sweden). 

Baltic States, name commonly given to 
the 3 independent states, Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania, which were formed after 
the First World War out of ters. of the 
former Russian Empire inhabited by 
Estonians, Latvians, and Lithuanians. 
Soviet Russia recognised their indepen¬ 
dence in peace treaties sigrned in 1920, 
but in 1939 the Soviet Gov. forced them 
to concede occupation of important 
military bases by Soviet troops, and in 
1940 they were completely occupied, 
annexed, and transformed into consti¬ 
tuent reps, of the Soviet Union. For 
appearance’ sake Soviet style elections 
were held and the new parliaments 
unanimously resolved to ask for admission 
into the Soviet Union, which was duly 
granted. The ensuing terror and depor¬ 
tations caused large sections of the pop., 
despite their traditional anti-Ger. attitude, 
to welcome Ger. troops as liberators 
in 1941. Under Ger. occupation they, 
together with Belorusaia, were included 
in the Reich Commissariat ‘Ostland.’ 
With the advance of the Soviet Army in 
1944 many inhab. fled to W. Europe 
(Sweden, Germany). Sev. countries, in¬ 
cluding Britain, have not recognised the 
incorporation of the B. S. into the 
U.S.S.R. and continue to recognise their 
accredited diplomatic representatives. 
See F. W. Pick, The Baltic Nations, 
1945, and J. A. Swettenham, The Tragedy 
of the Baltic States, 1952. 

Baltic-White Sea Canal, see White 
Sea-Baltic Canal. 

Baltimore: 1. Port and the largest city 
of Maryland, U.S.A. It is in pop. the 
sixth lai’gest city of the U.S.A., and is 
situated at the head of the R. Patapsco, 
an inlet from Chesapeake Bay. It is 210 
m. distant from the ocean by canal. 
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Its environment is pleasing, and its site 
is of varied altitudes. It owes a great 
deal of its importance to its safe harbour, 
whose minimum depth is 24 ft, and it 
has direct communication with the prin. 
ports on both sides of the Atlantic. Over 
100 steamship lines enter the port, which 
is one of the best on the Atlantic oosist. 
Many railways converge at B., and it is 
served by Friendship International Air¬ 
port. A great trade in bread-stuffs is 
carried on, while among further articles 
of export are tobacco, provisions, coal, 
cotton, naval stores, canned fruit, and 
oysters. The chief articles imported are 
^ano, coffee, other tropical products, 
fertilisers, iron, steel, tin-plate, and 
chemicals. Besides its great shipping 
trade, B. has extensive industries in¬ 
cluding smelting and refining copper, 
tractors, motor vehicles, tin cans and 
other tin-ware, refining sugar and petro¬ 
leum, slaughtering and meat-packing, 
printing and publishing, and the making 
of clothing, textiles, pharmaceuticals, 
fertilisers, glass products, soap, lumber, 
scientific instruments, electric tools, and 
aircraft. The canning of casters forms 
one of the chief industries of B., and many 
thousands of vessels are engaged in their 
quest. The splendid appearance of many 
of its buildings has made additional fame 
for the tn; among these buildings the 
most notable are the chamber of com¬ 
merce, the Rom. Catholic cathedral, the 
custom-house, the Maryland Institute, 
and the Peabody Institute. In Feb. 
1904 the greater part of the business 

S uarter was destroyed by fire. In 1920 
lie city area was nearly trebled by the 
inclusion of the adjacent dlsts., and its 
water-front was much enlarged. 

There are five noteworthy public monu¬ 
ments, the chief being that of Wasliiiig- 
ton, a column 210 ft high. The fineness 
of these erections has caused B. to be 
called the monimiental city. The most 
famous of its many beautiful parks is the 
Druid’s Hill Park of nearly 700 ac. in 
extent. Since the first decade of the 

E resent cent, great improvements have 
een carried out in B.; cobbled streets 
have been converted into smooth-paved 
ones, and new water and sewage systems 
have been installed. There are approxi¬ 
mately 200 churches, conspicuous among 
which are the Rom. Catholic, Protestant, 
Episcopal, and Methodist. One of the 
first seats of learning in the country is the 
Johns Hopkins Univ. (q.v,). It was 
opened in 1876. Other educational 
centres are the B. city college, the 
academy of science, the law school, St 
Mary’s Univ., and Loyola College. The 
Enoch Pratt library contains over .‘150,000 
books. In addition to its main building 
it has 26 branches. As a social centre 
and a tn famous for its enthusiasm for art, 
B. is specially to be noted. It is the see 
of an Anglican bishop and a Rom. 
Catholic archbishop, who acts as primate 
of U.S.A. Dr John Carrol was the first 
archbishop. The pop. includes a large 
element of Ger. descent, with Irish and 
Fr. creole families. Negroes number over 
100,000. In the days when B. wfis a 


colony, the Puritans and Soottlsh-Irish 
Presbjdierians were in great numbers. 
The city was founded in 1729 in honour 
of Lord B., who estab. Maryland colony. 
During the wars of 1812--15 it became the 
crcAnn nf irin-nv cncaffementS. POP. (1950) 


uo. ^ * -r 

2. A fishing vil. in co. (^ork. Rep. of I., 
on B. Bay, 8 m. from Skibberoen. 

Baltimore Bird, or Oriole {Icterus gah 
bula). It is very common all over N. 
America, and is something like a finch, 
measuring about 7 in. from the tip of its 
long, sharp beak to the end of its rounded 
tail. The beak is conical and longer than 
the head, and the wings lf)ng and pointed. 
The males come N. early in May, pre¬ 
ceding the females by a few days. They 
choose a spot preferably near houses, and 
build a beautiful hanging nest, from 6 to 
7 in. long, in a tulip-tree or pea-vine, 
taking their materials from moss patches, 
cattle hairs, or fibres. Their plumage, 
especially of the males, is very gay, glossy 
black, orange, and vermilion. Orange 
and vermilion were the colours of the 
livery of Lord Baltimore, whence the 
name. It is also called fire-bird from 
its bright plumage, and hang-nest from 
its method of buflding. The B. B. hanS a 
strong and sweet song particularly pleas¬ 
ing during its mating season, and is gre- 
garioTis in its habits. Although it does 
much damage among the fruit, it rids 
the orchards of such insects lis the canker- 
worm and tent-caterpillar. See Baird, 
Brewer, and Ridgway, X. American 


Birds. 


Baltimore, George Calvert, 1st Baron 

(c. 1580-1632), statesman, founder of the 
state of Maryland, U.S.A., 6. Kii^ng, 
Yorks, and ('due. at Trinity Colhjge, 
Oxford. From 1619 ho was .secretary of 
state, but in 1625 he became a Catholic, 
resigned his office, and acquired his title 
with largo estates in Indand. He estab. 
a settlement at Newfoundland in 1621, 
and attempted a similar settlement in 
Virginia, but d. before the charter was 
completed. It passed to his son, the 
2nd Baron B. 


DaiuiiKiasB, JIUKI. LIl, .>0 TO. VV . Ijy r?. OI 
Wicklow, Hep. of I. It has fine eccles. 
remains, and is close to the Glen of Ima(il, 
H.Q, of the ’98 guerrilla chief, Michael 
Dwyer. Pop. 2000. 

Baltistan, otherwise Little Tibet, moun- 
tainoms region of Kashmir below the 
Karakoram Mts on their S. side. Its 
mean elevation is 11,000 ft. The Upper 
Indus flows through the region, wdilch 
contains the largest glacier in the world 
outside the Arctic. The inhab.. number- 
Muslims of Tibetan origin. 
Baltiysk, see Pillau. 

Baluchistan (Beluchistan), vague ger)- 
graphical term applied to a large area 
comprising the .SE. corner of l^oraia and 
the IsW. of Pakistan. 1. Persian B., 
prov. of Persia, bounded on the N. bv 
Sistan, E. by Kalat, W. by Shagird, anil 
by the bea t)f Oman. It if? a barren, 
sparsely populated area with a hot 
climate. In the centre of the prov. is 
Uie volcanic ml, Knh-i Taftan (9500 ft). 
Zahedan is the main tn. Pop, c. 300.000. 
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Formerly separate, it is now part of the 
8th Usten (see Perbia). 

2. A proT. of Pakistan hoxmded on the 
W. by Persia, on the NW. by Afghanistan, 
and on the S. by the Arabian Sea. It 
has a total area of 184,002 sq. m. and a 
pop. (1951) of about 1,174.036. It is 
composed of 6 diets. (Quetta-Pishin, 
Slbi, Zhol^ Loralai, Ghagai) and 4 states 
(Kalat, Las-Bela, Kharan, Mekran). 
The chief tn is Quetta with a pop. (1951) 
of 84,343. The pop. is mainly Muslim 
(1,137,063), composed of Baluchis. Slndhis, 
and Pathans, with a sprinkling (approxi¬ 
mately 13,000) of Bfindus and a few 


Baluehitherium, giant hornless Ollgo- 
oene rhinoceros, probably the largest 
known land mammal. Its limbs were 
long and massive, the skull about 4i ft 
in length, and it stood about 18 ft high 
at the shoulders. 

Balue, Jean de la (1421-91), Fr. 
cardinal and minister of Louis Xl. He 
became chaplain to the king, comptroller 
of finances, secretary of state. Bishop of 
Evreux, 1464; Bishop of Angers, 1467; 
and cardinal, 1483. He intrigued with the 
Duke of Burgundy, Charles the Bold, 
against Louis, for which he was im¬ 
prisoned in an iron cage in the castle of 
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Christians and others. The prov. con¬ 
sists largely of barren mts, deserts, and 
stony plains and the climate is subiect 
to extremes of heat and cold. Rainfall 
is scanty and uncertain. Agrio. products 
include wheat, barley, millet, lucerne, 
rice, maize, and potatoes. Coal is mined 
at Sharigh and Hamai on the Quetta- 
Pishin railway, and there are important 
chrome mines near Hindubagh In the 
Zhob dist. The NW. railway bifurcates 
at Sibi, one branch to Khost (83 m.) and 
the other via Quetta to Chaman (271 m.). 
From Spezand, 16 m. S. of Quetta, there 
is a line to Zahidan (440 m.) In Persia. 
A metre gauge line runs from Quetta to 
Fort Sandeman (184 m.). See G. P. 
Tate, The Frontiers of Bahtchistan, 1909; 
T. H. Holkich, The Indian Boraerlafidt 
1909; D. Bray, Ethnographic Suroey of 
Balvchistan, 1918; Sir M. Aurel Stein. 
Archaeologiocd Tour in Wmiristan and N. 
Balttchistan, 1929. 


Oiizain, 1469. He was, however, re¬ 
leased in 1480, and went to Rome. 

Baluster, or Banister (from Gk baJatis* 
tion^ flower of the pomegranate), name 
given to pillars or shafts supporting a 
comice, coping, or the handrail of a stair¬ 
case. The pear-shaped swelling at the 
lower end of the pillar accounts for the 
orij^ of the name. 

Balustrade, range of equidistant balns- 
t-ers, together wdth the comice, coping, or 
handrail they support. They are used as 
parapets or to enclose stairs, and may be 
decorated t^th various devices. 

Baluze, Etienne (1630-1718), Fr. his¬ 
torian. He Tvas bursar at the unlv. of 
Toulouse, 1646-54, and a^rwards acted 
as librarian tn Le Tellier and the Arch¬ 
bishop of Auch, obtaining, in 1667, a 
similar post with Colbert, which he held 
until 1700. In 1707 he was appointed 
inspector of the RoyM Oblige oi France. 
His chief works aore Capimaria Regum 
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Frawoorunip 1677, Miacelianea^ 1678- 
1715, iVow* CoTlectio Conciliorum, 1683, 
Vit<te Papartan Aventonensium^ 1693, 
Hiatoriae TtUdsnais Libri III, 1717. On 
acoount of his Hisf'Oire 06nialoffi(pi^ de la 
maison d*Auvergne, 1708, B. was exiled 
in 1710, but was recalled to Paris in 1713. 

Balzac, Honors de (1799-1850), Fr. 
novelist, 6. at Tours, of a well-to-do 
bourgeois family. From 1806 to 1813 he 
attended the Ooll^ do VendAiue, and 
for the following 3 years the Coll^^ 
de Tours, but he showed no aptitude for 
study, thoiigh he must have read widely 
in his early youth. Much of his school 
life is reflected in the pages of Louis 
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Lambert (1832). His father put him to 
study law at the Sorbonne, but B. kicked 
over* the traces, refused to practise, and 
in 1819 went to Paris, confident of liis 
real vocation. From 1820 to 1829 ho 
tried his hand at tragedy and at novel 
writing, but made little progress in either. 
It was a period of hard work and priva¬ 
tion. In 1825 he started business as a 
publisher, printer, and type-founder —a 
speculation which entailed debts that 
harassed him almost to the end of his life. 
The publication of Les Uhouans in 1829 
marks the beginning of his literary careesr. 
Though it has been termed melodramatic. 
It is superior to his previous work, giving 
A brightly coloured picture of Brittany in 
1799. The imitation of Scott is obvious. 

From 1829 B. worked with untiring 
•energy. In 20 years he produced 85 
nov^, in addition to his dramatic 
attempts, articles to the newspapers, mis¬ 
cellaneous minor works, and a lengthy 
correspondence, addressed chiefly to his 
sister Laure and her friend Mme Zulma 
Oarrand. Some of his best-known works 
may be mentioned: Lea Contes droUUvjuea, 


which are WTitten In a Habelaislan vein, 
and must be classed separately from his 
novels: La Mai^m diu chat tjui peloie, 
1830; La Femme de trerUe am. 1831; La 
Peau dc chagrin, 1831; Le 
inconnu, 1831; 1833; 

Le P^re Goriot, 1834; La Recherche de. 
Vabaolu, 1834; Les Illusions perdues, 1834; 
La Cousine Bette, 1840. 

B. conceived the idea of uniting his 
various pieces into one mighty whole, 
under the title La Comidie humaine, 
which should comprise all the multifarious 
aspects of life— scenes de la vie parisienne, 
de la vie militaire, de la vie pr%v6e, and so 
on. This vast scheme was not completed. 

In Paris Ite made numerous friends, 
including Victor Hugo, Vigny, George 
Sand, and Lamartine. He fell in love 
with a Polish lady, Mme Hanska, who was 
his ideal to the end of his life. Though 
her husband d. in 1840, debts and other 
causes prevented B. from marrying her 
till a few months before his death. He 
was buried in Pai'ls on 29 Aug. 1850, the 
pall-boarers being Dumas, Hugo, Haroche, 
and Sainte-Bouve. Hugo delivered the 
funeral oration. 

B.’s genius is undeniable. He flashed 
on all the little, unnoticed things the 
lurid light of his imagination, and there¬ 
fore hchas been called both a realist and 
a romantictet. according to the point of 
view of the reader. Nothing esoaped his 
notice, and in the remomeleas handling 
of liis material he has been aooused of 
exposing the sordid, unhealthy side of 
life. But it cannot be doubted that his 
aim was moral, in the widest sense of that 
term. His stage is so vast, his persons 
60 true to life, that as a creative genius he 
stands among the greatest writers of all 
tbne. 

Bee Everyman’s Library (trons. of 
15 of the best-known novels); A. le 
Breton, Balzac, Vhomme et Vaeuvre, 1905: 
J. M. Burton, Honor6 de Balzac and his 
Figures of Speech, 1921; W. H. Royoe, A 
Balzac Bibliography, 1929; P. Bcrtault, 
Balzac, Vhomme et Veeuvre, 1946; S. 
Zweig, Balzac, trau.s. 1947. 

Balzac, Jean Louis Guez de (1597- 
1654), Fr. cHsay-writer, b. AngouJeme. 
He went U) Italy with Cardinal do la 
Valette, and was struck by the rich 
sraootlmess of the It. style as compared 
with that of his own country. His 
writings mark the beginning of polish and 
elaboration, bef(*ro unknown in Fr. com¬ 
position. His Letters were pub. in 1624; 
Le Prince, 1631; Discours, 1644; Le 
Barbon, 1648; Lc Socrate chriiien, 1652; 
Aristippe, 1658. He became a member of 
Ihe Fr* Academy in 1634, and was a friend 
of Richelieu. His collected wori^ were 
pub. in 2 vols. (1665). 

Baize, Jean £tienne Paul (1815-84), Fr. 
amst, 6. Rome, and made his d6but 
at the Salon in 1835 with a painting from 
boott 8 Lady of the Lake, He painted 
muruB In the palace of the senate ropi'C- 
seuting the scientific, agric., and industrial 
discoverers of the 19th cent. 

^loo. A»on,o <1825-98), It. KJulptor, 
b di Tlrrenl, near Salomo. H« 

Studied at the academy of Naples and at 
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Rome, where he executed the colossal 
statue of John the Baptist. ‘Cleopatra/ 
‘The Coquette/ ‘Revenge/ and ‘The 
Tree’ were executed by special request 
of King Victor Emmonu^. His other 
works include ‘Massimo d’Azegllo/ 1873, 
‘ Duke Ferdinand of Genoa/ botli at Turin, 
and ‘Victor Emmanuel/ 1897. at Naples. 

Bam, dist. and tn of Persia, situated on 
the SE. borders of the Great Desert. It 
formerly contained a celebrated castle, 
the ruins of which are still to bo seen. 
Pop. of tn, 13,600. 

Bamangwato, African tribe, of the 
Bantu race, and the largest tribe of the 
Beohuanaland Protectorate, numbering 
over 100,000. See Bechuanaland and 
Skretse Khama. 

Bambarra, or Bambara, name some- 
times given to a dist. of W. Africa, in the 
colony of Fr. Sudan (until 1920 known as 
Upper Senegal and Niger), the name being 
that of the Negro tribe that inhabits the 
area. Segu (pop. 8229) is the cap, of the 
dist.; Sansandig, on the Niger, was once 
on important trading centre. The dist. 
is fertile. See Sudan, French, 

Bamberg, Ger. tn In the Land of 
Bavaria (q.v.), 126 m. N. by W. of 
Munich (q.v.), on the Regnltz near Its 
Junction with the Main (q.v.). It was 
ruled by prince-blshops from 1007 (when 
its bishopric was founded by the Emperor 
Henry Ii (q.v.), until 1802. In 1460 one 
of the first books in the Ger. language was 
printed here. During the Thirty Years 
war (q.v.) tlie tn suffered at the hands of 
the Swedes, and during the Seven Years 
War (q.v.) at the hands of the Prussians. 
There is a splendid Romanesque and 
Gothic cathedral (1004-1237), containing 
the famous 13th-oent. statue of the ‘B. 
Rider,* and containing also the tombs of 
Henry II and of Pope Clement II (q.v.). 
Among the sov. other anct churches is 
the baroque Michaelskirchet once a cele¬ 
brated Benedictine abbey. The Renais- 
sance Old Palace, and the baroque New 
Palace are both now museums. Textiles, 
tobacco, and electrical components (spark- 
Ing-pluOT) are manuf. Pop, 80,000. 

Bamberger, Ludwig (1823-69), Ger. 
politician and economist, 6. Mainz, of 
.Tewish parentage, studied law at Giessen, 
Heidelberg, and Gdttingen. He took 
part in the revolutionary movement at 
the time when he was editing the Mainzer 
Zeitung (1848-9) and afterwards lived in 
exile in Franco for sov. years. Ho was a 
member of the National Liberal party in 
the Ger. Keichstag (1871-80). Ho was a 
free-trader and opposed the economic 

S olicy of Bismarck. With other Liberals 
e seceded from the party, forming a 
group of ‘Secessionists,* the later Liberal 
union which opposed the colonial policy 
of the Gov. His books include a life of 
Bismarck, 1868, and Heminiscencea^ 1809. 

Bambino (It,, babe), term In art applied 
to the swaddled flguro of the infant Christ, 
and particularly to the Santlsslmo B. in 
the church of Ara Cooli, Romo, which is 
supposed to have mlratjulous healing 
power. It is a richly decorated flguro 
carved In wood. The festival of the B. 
takes place at Epiphany. 

E.E. t 


Bamboooio, Pieter van Laer (leiS-c. 
1673), Dutch ortis^ b, Loer, Holland. 
Studied at Rome. He neglected classical 
art but delighted In fairs, rustic parties, 
banditti, etc., subjects which the Italians 
comprise under tho general name 6am- 
bocciati. Hence his name, B., not, as 
some have said, o^vlng to the deformity 
of his person. 
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Bamboo {Bamhusa), genus of Giamincae 
which grows in the tropics of Asia. Africa, 
and America. The plants are in reality 
gigantic grasses with a jointed sub¬ 
terranean rhizome, which is the true 
trunk of the B., the shoots being the 
branches. The stems are hollow and 
contain only a light pith, but they are 
Jointed and at the nodes strong partitions 
stretch across the inside. The B.s grow 
In clumps, and may reach a he^ht of 120 
ft and a thickness of 10 in. The young 
plants for tho first few years produce a 
well-stored rhizome, but when once they 
begin to increase in height their growth Is 
very rapid. Some species flower onlv 
once, some every year, and others at 
lon^r intervale. 

Tlio B. is noted for its great eoonoinic 
Importanoo, and serves a variety of useful 
purposes. The young shoots of some 
snecios are cut when tender and eaten 
like asparagus; the seeds also ore some¬ 
times used as food, and for making beer; 
some speoiOB exude a Baooharlne juice at 
the nodes which is of domestic value; the 
rhizomes and shoots, when pickled, form 
a condiment; silica, found in the stems 
of B. arundinaeea^ is used in E. medicine. 
The hard stems ore converted into bows, 
arrows, quivers, lanoo shafts, masts oi 
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vessels, bed-posts, walklnK-stioka, poles 
of palanquins, rustic brid^, beebives, 
water-pipes, grutters, furniture, ladders, 
domestic utensils, and agrrio. implements. 
Split up finely they aiford a most durable 
material for weaving into mats, baskets, 
window blinds, ropes, and even sails of 
boats. Perhaps the greatest use to which 
they are put is in building, for in India, 
China, Japan, Assam, Mfiday, and other 
countries of the E., houses are froqueutly 
constructed solely of this material. 

Bambuk, country in W. Africa, formed 
by the angde between the R. Senegal and 
its trib, Falemd. The climate is un¬ 
healthy, but the soil is rich and remark¬ 
able for its fertility. The vegetation con¬ 
sists of tamarind, baobab, calabash, 
acacias, and palm-trees. Maize, rice, 
millet, cotton, and water-melons are 
cultivated. The country is rich in iron- 
ore and there is some alluvial gold in tlie 
R. Falem6. The pop., estimated at 
800,000, consists of Mandingoes, pro¬ 
fessedly Muslims. The B. country be¬ 
longed to the Portuguese in the 15th cent., 
and was recognised as part of the Fr. 
Sudan in 1858. The chief tns are Kayes, 
Faranaba, and Mardlnka. 

Bamburgh Castle, in the vil. of B., on 
the coast of Northiunberland, 16| m. 
SE. of Berwick. According to the A.-S. 
Chronicle it was first built by Ida, first 
King of Northumbria, in 547, and called 
Bebbanburgh after Bebba, the wife of 
Ills grandson Ethelfrith. It has massive 
strength and dignity, rising high out of 
a rock 150 ft above the sea. The present 
castle mainly belongs to the Noniian 
period, and has a fine keep and an apsidal 
chapel dedicated to St Peter. The castle 
was attacked by Penda, King of Mercia, 
in 651, and was twice taken by Ban. 
invaders. In 1095 Robert de Mowbray 
surrendered the castle to William Rufus. 
During the Wars of the Roses it was twice 
taken by the Yorkists and twice recap¬ 
tured by Margaret. Elizabeth appointed 
Sir John Forster to be its governor, and 
the castle remained in the possession of 
his family until 1704 when the Forster 
estates were sold to Lord Crewe. The 
restoration of the castle was carried out 
under the direction of Rev. Dr John 
Sharpe, one of the trustees under the will 
of Lord Crewe, and from this time onwards 
the proceeds ;trom the castle went to 
charitable purposes till in 1894 it was 
bought by Lord Armstrong for alms¬ 
houses. B. was a royal borough in tlie 
time of Edward I, and returned 2 members 
to Parliament. Grace Darling’s (q.v.) 
grave is in the churchyard. 

Bambusa, see Bamboo. 

Bamian, vaUey in Afghanistan, 50 ra. 
NW. of Kabul, near the N. base of the 
Koh-i-Baba Mts. The B. or Hajikhak 
Pass, at an elevation of 8496 ft on the 
road from Kabul, is the only known 
pass for military purposes over the Hindu 
Kush, and was once crossed by Alexander 
the Great. There are a number of cells 
hewn in the rock, and carved human 
figures of enormous size. The largest 
figure stands 173 ft high. These remains | 
seem to indicate that the place was once i 


a centre of Buddhist worahip. There 
are tombs belonging to the old city 
Ghulghuleh, which was destroyed in 1221 
by the Mongols under Genghis Klmn. 

Bampton, mrkt tn in Devon, England, 
6 m. N. of Tiverton, There Is a monthly 
market, and a fair held on the last 
Thursday in Oct. at which Exmoor ponies 
are sold. Pop. 1300. 

Bampton, John (1690-1751), Eng. 
divine and tho founder of the B. Lectures 
(q.v.). He graduated from Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Oxford, 1709. He held a preferment 
in Salisbury Cathedral from 1718 till his 
death. 

Bampton Lectures, course of 8 divinity 
lecture sermons, cialicd after their founder. 
Canon John B. (q.v.), who loft an estate 
of £120 for their endowment. They arc 
preached in alternate years at Great St 
Mary’s, Oxford, and 30 copies ore pub. 
within 2 months of their being preached, 
at tlie expense of the estate. Tlie lecture* 
is chosen on the fourth Tuesday in Easter 
term by the heads of colleges, and tho 
lecturer must bo an M.A. of Oxford or 
Cambridge, and cannot be chosen twice. 
Tho lectures must be based ‘upon the 
divine authority of the holy Scriptures— 
upon the authority of the writings of tho 
primitive Fathers as to the Faith and 
Practice of the Primitive Church—upon 
the Divinity of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ—upon the Divinity of the 
Holy Ghost-—upon tho articles of the 
(.’liristian Faith, as comprehended In 
the Apostles’ and Nlcono Creeds.’ 

Ban, word found in many European 
languages, in various senses. The idea of 
pul), or proclamation runs through them 
all, showing that it Is the anct word B. 
still preserved in Gaelic and Welsh, with 
tho sense of x)roclaiming. It occurs in 
Spenser, Marlowe, and Shakespeare. On 
the foundation of churches and inonos- 
terics, writings were drawn up specifying 
with wliat lands the founders and other 
benefactors endowed them; ns these 
frequently concluded with curses whicli 
would fall on anyone who should attempt 
to divert tho lands from tho purposes ^>r 
which they were bestowed, tho word has 
come to be associated witli cursing. 
Hence the common use of tho t/Orin. 
Persons who escaped from justice or 
opposed the church wore phiccd under 
a B. (sec Banishment). A similar word 
wiis used In Germany with the sense of 
outlawry. In France a proclamation to 
call tho people to arms was called a B., 
and those people liable to be called out 
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the banlieuc of a city, and hence the 
modern use of tho word. Tho French 
also use tho word in tho souse of the Eng. 
word banns (q.v.), under MahriaoeI. 

Ban, Banus, from the Slavonian ban, a 
chief, the name given to a governor of 
wrtain dlsts. in tho kingdom of Hungary, 
Dalmatia, Croatia, Slavonia. Bosnia, anci 
bzbreny. His power was unlimited, like 
that of a margrave, and he took command 
defence of his banat. 
In 1849 the B.s of Croatia, Slavonia, and 
Dalmatia were declared Independent of 
Hungary and received their orders from 
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Vlfenna. In the year 1867 these banats 
were roinoorporated with Hungrary. and 
one of the Hungarian ministers was ap¬ 
pointed B. of Croatia, Slavonia, and Dm- 
matia by the king under the direction of 
the president of the council and the Hun¬ 
garian ministers. See Banat. 

Banagher, mrkt tn on the R. Shannon 
in CO. Offaly, Rep. of Ireland. Anthony 
Trollope, while post oihce surveyor, wrote 
his first novels there, and Charlotte 
Brontft’s liusbtuid, Rev. A. B. Nicholls, d. 
and was buried at B. Pop. 800. 

Banam, tn in prov. of l^rey Veng, 
Cambodia, on 1. b. of R. Mekong (q.v.) 
at its junction with the Tonle-toch. 
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Banana, or Plaintain, family Musncooe, 
genus (ilfitAd) of about 40 spe^Jes of very 
largo, tnse-like, tropical herbs. The 
edible B.s of ooniinerce are chiefly 
varloUos of the 8ubsx)Oclea sapienium of 
Musa paradisiacal cultivated in tropical 
countries, especially Jamaica, Mexico, 
Honduras, Brazil, Guatemala, Colombia, 
and W. Indies; and M. cavendishii, the 
Canary B., much grown in Canary Isles, 
Florida, and Caribbean countries. The 
plants may grow from 6 to ‘io ft tall, 
with a tree-llko stem producing a bunch 
of very large, oblong or elliptic loaves of 
palm-like appearance at the apex, out of 
the centre of which arises a spike of 
flowers, eventually bearing the fruits 
which are long, seedless berries, and ranch 
valued as food. The Plautmu of the 
tropics, which requires to be cooked, is 
produced by M. paradisiaca. J/. textilis 
of the Philippines is the source of Abaca or 


Manila hemp, and ilf. ensete, the Abyssin¬ 
ian B., Is also grown for Its fibres* To¬ 
cher with M. basioot the Jap. B., and 
the Chinese Af. superba, M. ensete is 
grown as an ornamental plant in green¬ 
houses, and sometimes out of doors in 
very mild gardens in Britain. 

Banaras, see Benabbb. 

Bana^ in general, a region governed by 
a ban (Slavonic title for ruler of a dist. 
with certain military powers); more 
particularly applied to a dist. lying 
between the Transylvanian Alps and the 
Danube, Tisza, and Mureg rivs. The 
region belonged to Hungary, except for a 
shoi’t period (1849-60) when it was under 
the Austrian crown, and was divided by 
the treaty of Trianon (1920) between 
Rumania and Yugoslavia. 

Banbridge, tn in co. Down, N. Ireland, 
on the Banu, 22 in. SW. of Belfast. Its 
prln. manuf. is linen. Pop. 6100. 

Banbury, tn in Oxon, Kngland, on the 
Chorwell and the Oxford Canal, 23 m. N. 
of Oxford. The Yorkists were defeated 
in the neighbourhood in 1469. The old 
castle, built in 1125, was destroyed during 
the Civil war, when B. w^as noted for its 
ihiritanic zeal. The term‘B. man* came 
to be used jis an equivalent for a typical 
l^uritan. B. Cross, of nursery rhyme 
fame, existed down to the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, and has now been replaced by 
a modern one. The tn is still noted for 
its cake; the prin. industries are live-stock 
and aluminium. Pop. 19,000. 

Bano, legal terra for a seat or bench of 
justice. ‘Sittings in B' or ‘in banco’ 
were formerly held at Westminster before 
two or more judges of the king’s bench 
and exchequer and the court of common 
pleas. By the Judicature Act of 187 3 
two or more judges of the king’s bench 
or probate div. of the High Court, sitting 
t/Ogt'ther ‘in B.’ for the purpose of trying 
issues of fact, arc called a divisional court. 

Banchieri, Adriano (1.568-1634), It. 
composer. 6. and d, Bologna, became a 
priest and organist at Monte Oliveto in 
1596, returning there after bolding a 
similar post at Imola in 1601-7. But his 
church music is by no means the largest 
part of his output, which also Includt^s 
secular c^mzonets, instrumental music, 
over a dozen theoretical works, and about 
as many stage works. Historically he is 
most important as an exponent of the 
madrigal opera, though none of his became 
as famous as the Amfipamaao of Orazio 
Vecchi (q.v.). 

Banchory, small burgh in Kincardine¬ 
shire, Scotland, 17 ni. WSW. of Aberdeen, 
on the Dee. Pop. 2000. 

Bancroft, George (1800-91), Amer. 
historian, diplomat, and statesman. He 
graduated from Harvard College at the 
age of 17, studied hist, in Gottingen, where 
he received a degree of doctor of philo¬ 
sophy, and on his return to America in 
1820 became Gk tutor at his own college. 
In conjunction with Dr Joseph Cogswell 
he estab. a school at Northampton, with 
which ho was connected till 1830, when 
he devoted himself wholly to historical 
studies. He was made collector of the 
port of Boston in 1837, by President 
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Van Buren. As secretary of the navy 
ho had a seat in the Cabinet of President 
Polk» 1845. Appointed minister to Great 
Britain, 1846-9, minister to Prussia, 
1867-74. He was a Democrat, and his 
historical work, written at the time of 
the Civil war, was influential in inspiring: 
an ideal conception of liberty. The first 
vol. of the History of the united States 
appeared in 1834, the tenth and last in 
1874. He revised and added to the work, 
bringing out an ed. known as ‘The 
author’s Last Hovision,’ in 1883-5. His 
miscellaneous pubs.: Poems, 1823; An 
Oration (In memory of Andrew Jackson), 
1845; Martin Van Buren, 1889. 

Bancroft, Hubert Howe (1832-1918), 
Amer. historian, 6. at Granville, Ohio, 
6 May. Ho opened a bookshop at San 
Francisco in 18.52, and made a large 
fortune, wliich he devoted to collecting 
documents—chiefly about Amor. hist.— 
and forming a fine library. His own 
contributions to historical literaturo 
include 7'he Native Races of i?ie Pacific 
States, The History of the Pacific States, 
and Essays, a total of 39 vola., appearitig 
from 1875 to 1890. Ho also wrote The 
New Pacific, 1900, and Retrospection, 
Political and Personal, 1910. 

Bancroft, Richard (1544-1610), prolate, 
h. Farnworth, Lano.s. He was sent, at 
the expense of his great-uncle, Hugh 
Corroen or Curwen, Arclibishop of Dublin, 
to Cambridge. In 1576 he became rector 
of Teversham, near Cambridge, and rose 
rapidly to the bishopric of London in 
1597. He became Archbisliop of Canter¬ 
bury in 1604, and chancellor of Oxford 
UniV. in 1608. In tho reign of James 1 ho 
was appointed commissioner on behalf of 
the Church of England in the Hampton 
Court conference. He opposed Ihiri- 
tauism, and was a supporter of the theory 
of the divine origin of episcopacy'. Ho 
was the founder of the Library at Lam¬ 
beth Palace. 

Bancroft, Sir Squire (1841-1926), actor- 
manager, b. In London. His first appear¬ 
ance on the stfige was at the Tlicatro 
Koyal, Birmingham, as Lt. Manley in 
St Mary's Eve. In 1865 lie app(‘ared in 
London at the Prince of Wales’s Th(;atre 
as the leading actor, under the manage¬ 
ment of H. J. Byron and Marie Efliio 
Wilton. Two years later he married 
Miss Wilton and continued with her the 
management of tho Prince of Wales’s 
till 1880, when they moved to the Hay- 
market. They retired from management 
together in 1885. Ho was knighted in 
1896. Collaborated with Lady B. in 
Mr and Mrs Bancroft On and Off the Stage, 
Written by I'hemselves, 1888, and was the 
author of the Bancroft Recollections of 
Sixty Tears. 

Band, linen appendage to the neck¬ 
cloth or collar as part of clerical, legal, or 
academic costume. Some derive it from 
the amice, others from the collar worn by 
laymen in the reign of James I. It still 
forms part of legal costume in England, 
but has been replaced in Scotland by the 
white tie, except for king’s counsel. It is 
worn by ordained Presbyterian ministers 
as distingruished from licentiates. 


Band, tn architecture, the name given 
to a flat strip or fascia, enoirolii^ a build¬ 
ing or continued along a wall, usually 
horizontally. Also used of a B. of foliage, 
quatrefoils, or bricks. Special varieties 
of B.8 are Indicated by the terms lintel 
course, frieze, platband, string course, 
and so on. ,,, , , , 

The B. of a shaft is the moulding which 
encircles clustered pillars of small shafts, 
characteristic of Gothic architecture, 
especially in tho Early Eng. style. 



Band: 1. Military, etc. Military B.s 
are composed of wind instnmieuts and 
percussion, but their composition is not 
uniform, varying in dilloreut countries 
and even in different regiments. The 
authorised Brit, military B. is flute, Eb 
clarinet, oboe, 7 B|? clarinets, Eb and Bb 
saxophones, bassoon, 2 honis, 3 cornets, 3 
trombones, euphonium, 2 basses, 1 per¬ 
cussion; this is a B. of 25 performers for 
programme work. For a B. of 40 there 
would ho added a piccolo, 5 B b clarinets, a 
bassoon, 2 horns, 3 cornets, 2 bassos and 1 
percussion. In 1956 the authorised maxi¬ 
mum estab. of regimental B.s was 40 plus 
conductor, and from this number would be 
drawn the B. of 25. For marching the in¬ 
strumentation is adjusted to the con¬ 
ditions. Light Infantry and Rifle regi¬ 
ments use bugles with the military B. at 
times, while some countries have been 
known to use bagpipes with it. In 
addition to the regimental militai’y B. 
proper, Highland regiments have a 
marching B. of bagpipes, while other 
infantry regiments have fife and dinims, 
bugle and drums. The brass B.—strictly 
so-called—is dealt with below. For 
cents. European armies have had their 
B.s which wore used for making signals in 
battle and to give encouragement to the 
fighters. The idea of present-day B.s was 
introduced into Europe by the crusaders* 
took it from the Saracens. In the 
16th cent. B.s became uniform and the 
Eng. * drum march * won continental fame, 
j B.s ower their inception to Frede¬ 
rick the Great, who used them as means to 
make array service popular. His B. in 
1763 consisted of 2 oboes. 2 clarinets, 2 
horns, and 2 bassoons. Within 15 months 
France, Austria, and England hod adopted 
simllax B.^ Coloured men were em¬ 
ployed in Brit. B.8 for many years 
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drummers and to play the cymbals, 
Min g Hn g Johnnies/ and aimiiar instru¬ 
ments. They ceased to bo employed in 
1843. In 1823 the War OtQoe ordered all 
officers to contribute towards their B.s. 
Voire instruments were introduced in 
1830. In 1867 the gov. instituted a Royal 
Military School of Music, at Kueller Hall, 
near Twickenham, which was at first sup¬ 
ported partly by gov. and partly by the 
variotis Brit, regiments. In 1867 the 
War Office took over the entire expenses. 
This institution trains non-commissioned 
officers, recommended by their com¬ 
manding officers, for the position of bnud- 
maater, and also trains promising young 
instrumentalists from nil Brit, regimental 
B.s; potential bandmasters have a .3 years’ 
course which includes every branch of 
music, and the others a one-year coui’se on 
their instrument under a civilian prof. 
In past years regimental officers had to 
subscribe towards the upkeep of B.s, but 
tlio gov. now maintains all regimental B.s 
oomplotely. All line regiments liave one 
B. on their estabs., but certain other corps 
—Royal ArtUlery, Royal Englnoera, Royal 
Tank Regiment, etc.—have 2 or more. 
8toiT B.s, such t\s the Household Cavalry, 
Foot Guards. Royal Artillery, Royal 
Engineers, have more musicians than lino 
regiments and are enabled to maintain an 
orchestra also. The U.N., Royal Marines, 
and R.A.F. have their own schools of 
music wIjicIi supply musicians to tlieir 
respective services in much the same way 
as does Knellcr Hall. The duty of service 
B.s is to play at parades, officers’ mess, 
ceremonial functions, etc., and subject to 
military exigencies they may also accept 
civilian engagements. All service mili¬ 
tary B.s ai’e now pitched to conform with 
civilian orchestras, i.o. A 439. 

2. HraffS. With the growth of the 
volunteer movement many volunteer B.s 
were formed, wldch were organised as far 
08 possible on the model of the army B.s. 
These disappeared when the old volunteer 
force was abolished. Practically all the 
infantry and such leading artillery imits 
»U3 the Honourable Artilloiy Company 
(H.A.C.) of the modern Territorial Army 
have their owm B.s. The brass B. proper 
is a type of instrumental combination 
which is especially suitable for open-air 

f erfoimanoe and tuna-teur cultivation, 
t is found throughout Europe and is 
particularly popular in the N. cos. of 
England, where numerous tns and disis. 
Jossess bra.ss B.s. As a movement brass 
1,8 began early in the last cent,, and at the 
beginning of the present cent, there w'ere 
at least 6000 suoli B.8 in the U.K., exclu¬ 
sive of the Salvation Army B.s. As in the 
case <»f the military B. it is difficult to 
specify categorically the constituent in¬ 
struments of a brass B., but generally they 
consist of members of the cornet and sax¬ 
horn family, together with trombones. 
A normal Brit, brass B. has 26 players, 
besides percussion. At one time every 
autumn the contest of the brass B.s of 
Great Britain was a popultir festival at tbe 
old Crystal Palace. The JMily Herald 
National Brass B. Festival is held annually 
at the Albert Hall, London, and the 


century-old ‘ Open ’ Championship Festival 
at Belle Vue, Manchester. 

3. Dance. The modem dance B. may 
vary in number from 3 to 20 or more 
piayors. In an overage-sized combination 
of 7 performers the mstruments may be 
piano, string bass, percussion, violin, 
saxophone, trumpet, and guitar. Most 
competent players can perform on two or 
more instruments (known as doubling), 
thus giving the B. a wider variety of 
effects. See also Orchestra. 

Band, Bund, or Bend, Persian word for a 
dike or an artificial embankment, is often 
met with as a component part of names in 
E. geography; o.g. in the name of the 
I’erslan dam Bandamir on the R. Kur, in 
Fars, so called after Amir Azud ud-Dawla. 

Band -fish, marine fish of the family 
Cepolidae. It is elongated and has spiny 
rays. Cepola rubescens^ the red B., is a 
Brit, species of vivid hue, and is about 
15 in. long. 

Band of Hope Movement, started in 1847 
in Leeds with children’s weekly temper¬ 
ance meetings, and organised itself into 
the U.K. B. of H. Union in 1856. The 
movement’s work is interdenominational 
and has spread to many poi ts of the world. 
Its official organ is the Band of Hope 
Chronicle, and its H.Q. are at Hope House. 
Great Peter Street, London, SWl. 

Band-pass Filter, network consisting 
of an inductance in series with a capacitor 
and witii a second capacitor shunted by 
an inductance, all so dimensioned that 
oscillations of frequencies within 2 given 
limits are passed through on account of 
resonance with the network. 

Banda Islands, group in the S. Moluccas, 
Banda Sea, Indonesia, about 60 m. S. of 
Ceram (area 40 sq. m.). They are vol¬ 
canic in origin, with Guuong-Api, 2000 ft, 
still active. Agric. products include 
nutmeg, sago, mace, and coco-nut. 
There wa\s a I’ortuguese settlement in the 
early 16th cent., hut the settlers were 
expelled by the Dutch by 1680. Occu¬ 
pied by Japanese in Second World War, 
B. I. became part of Indonesia in 1050. 
Pop. 13,000, many the descendants of 
emancipated slaves. 

Bandage, strip of muslin or other 
material, of varying widths and lengths, 
ussed by surgeons to support a part of the 
body or to restrict movement, to apply 
pressure in order to prevent bleeding or 
swelling, or to fix dressings or apparatns 
in their places. B.s may be simple, when 
tliey consist of 1 piece, as the roller and 
triangular B.; or compound, when they 
consist of 2 or more pieces. 

The Roller B. is usually a strip of 
calico, liannel, linen, or muslin, about 18 
ft in length and 2-4 in. in wddth. In 
bandaging a limb tlie turns coinmonce 
at tlie extremity and proceed upwards, 
so that the blood is driven from the 
limb. Circular bandaging consists of 
taking circular turns ai'ound the part, 
each loop covering about tw^o-thirds of 
the width of the loop previously applied. 
Oblique bandaging means making the 
loops at an oblique angle to the axis of tbe 
limb. As the arm and leg gradually in¬ 
crease in diameter from the extremity 
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upwards, simple, circular, or oblique 
bandaging would tend to bind the limb 
by the edge of the strip only, leaving 
portions of the skin too loosely bound. 
To remedy this the B. is occasionally 
reversed; that is, the strip is turned so 
that the surface previously in contact 
with the limb becomes the exterior sur¬ 
face, and vice versa. When a joint such 
us the knee or elbow has to be passed, the 
turns cross each other like a figure of 8. 
The ‘spica,* also used for passing pro¬ 
jections in the limb, is an arrangement 
resembling the overlapping of the husks 
in an ear of corn. When sufficient turns 
have been taken, the end of the B. may 
bo split in two, one tail carried round the 
limb in a direction reverse to the turns 
and securely tied to the other tail; a 
better plan is to sew the end, or fasten it 
by a safety-pin, care being taken to pass 
the needle or pin through 2 or 3 previous 
loops, so that the whole may be held 
firmly together without imduo pressure 
from any single loop. The fingers and 
toes should never be bandaged with 2 
injured surfaces touching, as there would 
be considerable danger of adhesion. If 
the extremities of the toes or fingers are 
not involved in the injury, they should 
be left uncovered, as their appearance 
will indicate whether the cireffiation has 
been unduly interfered with, when the 
B. wUl have to be readjusted. Any 
inequalities of pressure may be remedied 
by the use of paddings of cotton wool. 

B.s of rubber fabric are used when con¬ 
siderable pressure is required, as in sprains 
or varicose veins. Martin's rubber B. is 
used to lend support in cases of varicose 
veins. It consists of a roUor B. which is 
wound spirally about the leg while the 
patient is in a horizontal position. It 
should not be tight, and the necessity for 
reversing is obviated as the elasticity of 
the rubber tends to keep all parts of the 
B. in contact with the surface of the limb. 
Esmarch’s B. is used to prevent haemor¬ 
rhage from a limb during amputation. It 
is wound spirally about the limb with 
considerable pressure, beginning at the 
extremity, so that the blood is driven 
from the limb as much as possible. When 
the B. has passed above the seat of the 
proposed operation, a thick piece of 
rubber is bound tightly round the limb so 
as to prevent the return of the blood and 
thus save it for the remainder of the body. 
Before the widespread use of anaesthetics 
such an arrangement was used not only to 
prevent haemorrhage, but also to diminish 
pain. 

The Triangular B, consists of a piece 
of thin calico made by cutting a sq. yd 
diagonally, 2 such B.s being thus pro¬ 
vided. The ‘broad B.* is made by 
bringing the right-angled ‘point’ to the 
‘centre^ of the long side, and folding the 
trapezium thus formed once again. The 
‘narrow B.* is made bv folding the broad 
B. yet again. The triangular B. is used 
chiefly in first-aid work, being adaptable 
to many different uses. To cover the top 
of the head for securing dressings on 
wounds, the centre should be placed 
between the eyebrows, the point allowed 


to hang over to the back of the head, and 
the ends passed round to the back, cross¬ 
ing over the point and brought together 
again on the forehead, where they are 
secured by a reef knot; the point is then 
turned up and safety-pinned on the top 
of the head. A sling for fracture of the 
collar-bone or forearm is made by placing 
one end of the B. over the soimd shoulder, 
the operator standing in front of the 
patient; the forearm of the injured part 
is then drawn across the chest so that the 
point of the B. is on a level with the 
elbow; the other end of the B. is brought 
In front of the arm and carried over the 
shoulder of the injured side, the 2 ends 
being tied behind the neck, but hi such a 
position that the knot is not in the way 
of the patient when lying down; the 
point is then brought romid the elbow 
and secured in front by a safety-pin. To 
B. the foot, the sole is placed on the B., 
the toes being directed to the point. 
The point is then brought up above the 
front of the ankle, the ends crossed over 
the instej), and the point nassed under 
the foot and over again and tied behind 
the ankle. The triangular B. may also 
be made into a tourniquet by folding it 
very narrow and tying a knot to the 
middle. The knot is placed over the 
artery when the bleeding occurs in the 
upper arm or thigh; the ends are passed 
round the limb and tied tightly. Addi¬ 
tional pressure may be imparted by 
pushing a thick pencil between the 
tourniquet and the limb and twisting it. 
In tying knots in B.s the reef knot must 
be used in preference to the granny knot; 
that is, after making one bend in the 
ordinary way, the second half should be 
tied in the reverse direction. See M. 
Furnworth, Roller and Triangular Ban' 
daging, 1910, and L. Illustrations of 

Bandaging and First Aid, 1942. 

Bandaisan, volcano (height 5540 ft) 
situated in Fukushirnaken, .Tapan. A 
groat eruption occurred in 1889. 

Bandanna, or Bandana, particular kind 
of silk or calico handkercliiof on which has 
been printed a pattern made up of spots 
and diamonds. B. handkerchiefs were 
originally made in India, but are now 
manuf. in England. The handkerchief 
is first dyed one colour, and then placed 
between leaden plates, on which the 
pattern has been cut out, and put into a 
powerful Bramah press, when the colour 
is discharged by means of a bleaching 
liquid, and the spots are left white on the 
dyed background. 

Bandar Abbas, dist. and tn on the N. 
shore of the Persian Gulf, belonging to the 
Kerman prov. in Persia. The tu is 12 m. 
NW. of the is. of Ormuz. It has port 
accommodation, and good anchorage for 
large vessels in 4-5 fathoms, about 2 m. 
of tn. Its trade is small. Under the 
name of Gombroon, it was seized and 
fortified by the Portuguese c. 1612, and 
retaken by the Persians in 1615, and made 
into the prin. port of Persia by Shah Abbas 
and given the name of Bandar Abbas. 
The English wore allowed to build a 
factory in 1623, and the Dutch soon 
after received the same permission. The 
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old Dutch factory still stands. Pop. 

11 , 000 . 

Bandar Gaz, port on the Caspian, Persia. 
Its importance has declined in recent years 
owing to the foundation of Bandar Shah 
and the recession of the sea. 

Bandar Pahlavi, see Paiilavi. 

Bandar Shah, one of the prin. Caspian 
Sea ports of Persia (Iran) in the prov. of 
Gorgan, founded in 1927-8 os the terminus 
of the Trans-Iranian railway. Pop. 
14,000. 

Bandeirante (Portuguese bandeira, a 
flag). Nome originally given to the 16th- 
aud 17th-oent. slavo-rtmners and colon¬ 
isers of B. Brazil. They were active in the 
areas of the present states of S&o Paulo 
and Minas Gerais. The name is now used 
in a complimentary sense to describe a 
modern inhab. of the city and state of 
sa.o Paulo. 

Bandel. Joseph Ernst von (1800-76), 
Ger. sculptor, b. Ansbach in Bavaria. 
His chief work was a colossal statue of 
Arminius, at Detmold. 

Bandello, Matteo (c. 14g5-lf>Gl), It. 
writer, second only to Bocciwjcio (q.v.) as a 
story-teller. He was b. in Piedmont of 
good family, and early became a Domini¬ 
can friar. In 1525 ho left Italy after the 
battle of Pavia, and settled in France, 
where ho became Bishop of Agen (1650) 
and d, there 11 years later. His NovelUt 
which number about 230, are one of the 
most important collections of the 16th 
cent., and provided themes for Shake¬ 
speare, Massinger, Byron, and others. 
There is a danger of dismissing B. too 
lightly on the grounds of lU’olixity, coarse¬ 
ness, and want of humour. But he was a 
bom raconteur, with a flair for finding his 
own stories, even though he lacked the 
fecundity of invention and humanity of 
Boccaccio. A number of his tales arc 
believed to have necessarily been either 
anecdotal or else founded on crimes pas- 
sionncls committed nt no great distance 
from his own circle of acquaintances. 
One obvious example is the story of the 
wicked Countess of Celano, and another 
the far more celebrated story of the 
Duchess of Malfl. The great majority are 
tales of trickery, often ending with a 
terrible scene of vengeance. B. is not 
lewd, though in his i»eriod it was the 
fashion to treat directly of certain aspects 
of a story which modern technique is 
content to leave implied. Critics may 
cavil at B.’s moral lessons, but his stories 
have a force which is more or less inde¬ 
pendent of technique. If often drawn 
out, B.’s style is simple and fluent, his 
narrative vivid and direct, his character¬ 
isation excellent and, above all, the move¬ 
ments of passion admirably represented. 
A tale which combines most of fiis merits 
is that of Anselmo and Angelica, a story 
of a gentleman of Siena and of the enemy 
whom he delivers from death. The well- 
known Kng. trans. of 13 ‘Tragical Dis¬ 
courses or Tales* is that of Sir Geoffrey 
Fenton, which first appeared in 1567; and 
it gave the impetus to that wholesale 
pillaging by which poets obtained the 
material for so many of their greatest 
pieces. F<mton, who resided in Paris, 


seems to have chanced upon these popular 
stories from reading the rendering of 
Belleforest. His trans. is one of the moat 
notable surviving specimens of that 
stream of It. trans. which filled the book¬ 
shops of the period. The latest ed., 
Bandello: Tragic Tales. Translated by 
QeoHrey Fenton^ ed. by R. L. Douglas and 
H. Harris, was pub. in 1924. Wm 
Painter's 2'he Palace of Pleasure, 1566, 
also contains trans. from B., either direct 
or from the French. 

Bandera, Stepan, leader of the ex¬ 
treme nationalist Ukrainian organisation 
Ukrainian National League in Galicia 
(q.v.) before and during the Second World 
War. After the occupation of Lvov by 
the Germans in 1941 B.’s followers pro¬ 
claimed an independent Ukrainian state 
and set up a gov., but were arrested by the 
(jlermans and sent to concentration camps 
in Germany. After the war the name 
Banderovites came to be used for all 
militant Ukrainian nationalists in the W. 
Ukraine who carried on guerrilla warfare 
against the Soviet authorities. 

Banderole, or Bannerol (It. banderuola, 
little banner), narrow flag flown some¬ 
times at the mast of a fighting ship or from 
the lance of a knight. The word was also 
used of a square banncr-llke flag carried at 
funerals and bearing the arms of the 
deceased’s family lineage. 

Bandicoot, name for the family of the 
Marsupials known as Peramelidae. They 
are all natives of Australasia, and none 
is larger than a hare. In the structure 
of the bind feet they resemble the 
kangaroo, but there is less disproportion 
between the limbs. They ai*e all in¬ 
sectivorous, but sev. species are omni¬ 
vorous. Paragalia are the rabbit B.s, 
P. lagotis being known ns the native 
rabbit in W. Australia; Perameles, which 
are herbivorous, include P. nasuia, long- 
nosed B., and P. myosuros. saddle-backed 
B.; CJiueropus are the pig-footed B.8. 

Bandicoot Rat, species of Nesokia, its 
scientific name being N. bandicota. It 
is a rodent of the family Muridae, to 
which rats and mice belong. It is a 
native of the E., and its flesh is used as 
food in India and CJeylon. 

Bandiera, Attilio (1811-44) and Emilio 
(1819-44), brothers of a Venetian family 
who led a rising against the Bourbon 
tyranny of Naples in favour of It. inde¬ 
pendence, 1843. The rising failed and 
they fled to Corfu. With about 20 com¬ 
rades, they landed in Calabria, expecting 
that their arrival would be the signal for a 
revolt. However, they were betrayed by 
one of their companions and were shot, 
with 6 others, in the square of Cosenza, 
25 ,Tuly 1844. 

BandinelU, Baccio or Bartolommeo 
(c. 1489-1561), Florentine sculptor and 
painter, disciple of Leonardo da Vinci. 
According to Vasari, his affection for da 
Vinci and hatred for Michelangelo led 
him to destroy the famous cartoon of the 
latter, which was supposed to excel da 
Vinci's on the same subject. Amongst 
his best-known sculptures are a statue 
of St Peter, a fine copy of the Laocobn, 
‘Hercules slaying Caous,' ‘Bacchus and 
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Orpheus/ «nd *Adam and Eve/ See 
Vasari’s lives and Benvenuto Cellini’s 
autobloprraphy. 

Banditti, see Brigands. 

Bandjermasin, see Banjermabin. 

Bandoeng, or Bandung, tn of Java, 75 
m. SB. of Jakarta. It is an industrial 
centre (quinine, textiles, chemlefils, rubber 
goods, machinery) and has an Eng. 
college, textile institute, and Pasteur 
institute. Pop. 166.800. 

Bandolier, also Bandoleer and Ban- 
dileer, broad leather belt worn over the 
shoulder, across the breast, and under tho 
arm. As worn by the old musketeers, it 
had attached a bag for balls and a number 
of metal cases or pipes, each containing 
a charge of gunpowder. Later tho B. was 
fitted with leather i)Ockctfl for cartridges. 

Bandoline, gummy perfumed sub¬ 
stance, variously produced from quince 
seeds, gum tragacanth, and Irish or Ice¬ 
land moss, used to impart glossiness and 
stiffness to the hair. It is usually scented 
with attar of roses or oil of bitter almonds. 

Bandon, tn in co. Cork, Kep. of Ireland, 
17 m. SW. of Cork on both banks of R. B. 
It has mineral water and milling industries, 
and is one of the tns foimded by 1st Earl 
of Cork. Pop. 2600. The R. B.. 40 m. 
long, rises in the Carborry Mts, near 
Dunmanway, and flows 8E. into the har¬ 
bour of Kinsdale. With its tribs. it is a 
very important centre for salmon and 
trout fishing. 

Bandung, see Bandoeng. 

Bandwidth, range of frequencies within 
tw^o given limits. 

Bandy, see Ice Hockey. 

Baneberry, or Herb Christopher {Actnea 
spicaia), family Ranunculaceae, a native 
of Europe. When mature tlie plant 
bears black and poisonous berries. 

Ban^r, Banner, or Banier, Johan (l.OOC- 
1641), Sw^edish general, b. Iljnrsholm near 
Stockholm, and d. at Halberstadt in 
Germany. At the battle of Broitenfeld, 
17 Sept 1631, he commanded tho right 
wing of the army under Gustavus Adol¬ 
phus, and on the death of Gustavus ho 
was made field-marshal. His two most 
famous victories were those of Wittstock 
in 1636 and Chemnitz in 1639. 

Banff; 1. Royal and pari, burgh, cap. of 
Banffshire, Scotland, at the mouth of the 
R. Deveron on the Moray Firth, 50 m. 
NW. of Aberdeen. B. is a tn of con¬ 
siderable antiquity, having received its 
first charter from Malcolm IV In 1163, and 
has many old buildings of architcctm*al 
interest. In the grounds of ilie old castle, 
the bp. of Archbishop Sharp, is tho com¬ 
paratively modern castle (formerly the 
property of tho Earl of Seafield, now be¬ 
longing to the Community Association). 
Prin. modern buildings iuclude the Sheriff 
Court House, Town House, Chalmers 
Hospital, B. Academy, the masonic hall, 
the museum, and Duff House, which was 
presented to the citizens of B. and of the 
adjoining tn of Macduff by the then Duke 
of Fife in 1906. B. is a holiday resort with 
sea and riv. fishing and a golf-course; iron 
founding and boat-building are carried on. 
Pop. 3500. 

2. Post-tn, Alberta, Canada, on the 


Canadian Pacific Railway, 922 m. W. 
of Winnipeg and 5C0 m. E. of Vancouver. 
Here is B. National Park, estab. in 1885, 
the oldest of Canada’s national parks and 
the second largest in Canada (area 2564 
s^.^m.); it is a noted tourist resort. Pop. 

Banffshire, maritime co. of NE. Scot¬ 
land, bounded on the N. by Moray Firth, 
on the E. and S. by Aberdeenshii’e, and on 
the W. by the cos. of Inverness and Moray. 
Pictish remains are to ho found at Rothie- 
may, BoUlndalloch, Boharm, and else¬ 
where, and medieval remains at BaJvenio, 
Anchindoun, Findlater, and Keith. The 
co. was the scene of many conflicts 
between the Scots and Norse invaders. 
B. is mountainous in the S., the surface 
being flatter and more fertile in tho N. 
Partly In the co. are the Cairngorms (q.v.). 
The chief rivs. are the Spey, Avon, and 
Deveron, and the prin. lochs are Loch 
Avon and Loch Builg. Cattle-breeding 
is the prin. rural industry, and other 
Important occupations are fishing, w'hisky, 
and woollen manufs. The co. tn is Banff, 
and other tns include Buckie, Keith, and 
Macduff. The co. returns one member to 
Parliament. Area 030 sq. m.; pop. 
50,000. A^ee W. Barclay, Banffshire, 
1922. 

Bang, Hermann Joachim (1857-1912), 
Dan. author, b. in the is. of Sceland; 
cduc. at the academy of Sord and at 
Copenhagen. He is the chief exponent of 
Dan. impressionism, and his novels mostly 
deal with the lonely and miserable life of 
insignificant people. His works include 
Baablose Slaegter, 1880. Facdra, 1883, 
Stille Kxistenzer, 1886, JAv og JJ6d, 1900. 
and Mikael, 1903. Ho also \vrote poetry 
and sev. critical works. Sec L. E. 
Grandjean, H. Bang, 1942. 

Bang, Nina Henriette Wendeline (1866- 
1927), Dan. Social Democrat politician, 
6. Copenhagen. From 1913 to 1917 she 
was a city councillor of Copenlifigen, and 
in 1918 W'as elected a member of the 
Upper House of tho Dan. Parliament. 
In 1924 she became cdiiration minister, 
being tho first woman to hold Cabinet 
rank in Denmark. 

Bangalore, tn of Mysore state, India, 
216 m. by rail W. of Madras, and 70 m. 
NE. of Scringapatam. It is situated over 
3000 ft above sea level, and was a con¬ 
siderable European settlement. Tho fine 
botanical garden is worthy of note. The 
tn was a favourite residence of Ilyder Ali. 
It was captured by Lord Cornwallis in 
1791. 

Bangar, tn in La Union prov., Luzon, 
Philippine Is., 20 m. from San Fernando. 
Rice 18 the chief product. I’op. 14,988. 

Bangka, or Banka, is. of Indonesia, in 
the Java Sea off the SE. coast of Sumatra, 
from which it is separated by B. Strait. 
Area 4611 sq. m. Generally hilly, with 
swampy coastal areas, it is one of the 
world’s largest sources of tin; it also has 
deposits of iron, manganese, gold, lead, 
copper, and wolfram. The minors are 
Chinese. Pop. (including the off-lying 
is. of Lepnr and Llat) c. 205,500. Pang- 
kalpinnng is the cop. The Dutch gained 
control, 1688; B. was also occupied 
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temporarily by the British, 1812-14. 1 Bangror. In this sermon Hoadly (q.t.) 
Occupied By Japanese in Second World denied the right of the Church to exercise 


War, B. became part of Indonesia in 1D50, 

Bangkalan, tn on the coast of Madura 
Is., Indonesia, a trading centre. Pop. 
12 , 000 . 

Bangkok, cap. of Thailand, on the 
Monam, 20 m. from its mouth. The area 
of the city is about 15 sq. m., and the pop., 
ostiniatod in 1947, is 889,538, of which 
about one-third is Chinese. The older 
poi’t of the city is built on rafts, but there 
are more streets than formerly and people 
move about in motors rather than in 
boats. Most heavy labour is done by 
Chinese, and trade conducted by Eura¬ 
sians, Chinese, and Indians. Nearly 
evei*y road has its trams and omnibuses, 
taxi-cabs, and iinrickshas. The city is 
the terminus of 4 railway linos. Huge 
8 true times of reinforced concrete are 
separated by wooden huts. The royal 
palace is in size a small city. The 
modern throne hall, about a mile away, 
is of white marble brought from Italy. 
There are many Buddhist monasteries 
and the Buddhist temple known as the 
Golden Mount (c. 400 ft high) is a notable 
landmark. The Chulalongkom hospital 
is probably the finest in the Far E.; it has 
a snake park attached to it. Antidotes 
are made from their venom. Gambling in 
B. is prohibited by law. There are sev. 
himdred second-hand shops for the sale of 
curios. Fruit gardens supply the city 
with a bounteous supply of fresh food, 
including rice, the staff of life, while 
espociahy for the poorer classes fish takes 
the place of moat. The chief exports are 
rice and teak; the imports, textiles, 
bullion, and gold leaf. The number of Its 
beautifully coloured temples make B. one 
of the most picturesque cities in the E. 
The city suffered severely <luring the 
Second World War. It surrendered to the 
Jap. forces on 13 Doc. 1941, After the 
war B. wtis the scene of a coup d'dtat by 
Marshal Pibal Songkrani, wlioso party, the 
Tharmathipat, seized control of the gov. 
on 10 Nov. 1947. 

Bangor: 1. Episcopal city, seaport, 
and municixjal bor., Caernarvonshire, 
Wales, on the Menai Strait, 9 m. NE. of 
Caernarvon. The chief trade is the export 
of elate from the Penrhyn quarries. The 
cruciform cathedral was restored by Sir 
Gilbert Scott (1869-80). The Univ. 
College is situated hero. Pop. 13,000. 

2. Seaside resort and dormitory tn on 
Belfast Lougli, co. Down, N. Ireland, 
12 m. NNE. of Belfast, Its great 
monastic school was world famous. Pop. 
25,000. 

3. City and co. seat, Penobscot co., 
Maine, IT.S.A., on the Penobscot R. at 
its junction with the Kenduskeag Stream. 
It is the third largest city in the state, and 
has extensive manufs. of hoots, shoes, 
clothing, dental supplies, tools, maohinery, 
and furniture; it is one of the chief 
lumber depots of the U.S.A. B. is a port 
of entry for ships, lumber, paper, and 
pulpwood. Pop. 31,568. 

Bangorian Controversy, dispute which 
arose out of a sermon preached before 
George I in 1717 by Bishop Hoadly of 

E.E. I 


authority over the conscience. The 
Lower House of Convocation was pre¬ 
paring to take steps against the author of 
these opinions. When it was prorogued by 
the Crown. Convocation met after this 
only rarely, and for purely formal business 
until 1847. The royal licence to transact 
business w'as granted again in 1852. 

Bangs, John Kendrick (1862-1922), 
Amor, author, b. Yonkers, New York. 
Educ. at Columbia Univ., he ed. Harper’s 
Weekly, 1898-1901, and Puck, 1904-6, and 

S ub. many extravagantly farcical works, 
icluding Tiddledywinks Talcs, 1890, 
The TiMledywink Poetry Book, 1890, 
Mr Bonaparte of Corsica, 1895, A House¬ 
boat on the Styx, 1895, The Idiot at Home, 
1909, Auiobiography of Methuselah, 1909, 
and Echoes of Cheer, 1912. 

Bangweulu, lake, N. Rhodesia, 3700 ft 
above sea level. Area of open water, 
about 16708Q.m.ln dry season. It is said 
to bo nowhere deeper than 16 ft. It was 
first discovered by Livingstone in 1868. 

Banian Days, originally a sailor’s name 
for tho days when meat was not served 
to tho crew. The phrase has now come 
to he applied to any period of indifferent 
feeding. The expression owes its origin 
to the abstention from meat practised 
by tho Banians, a class of Hindu mer¬ 
chants who were a caste of the Vaisya, 
who, on religious principles, abstain from 
meat. It is estimated that there are over 
3,000,000 of them scattered over various 
parts of Asia.. 

Banias: 1. Vil. formerly in Palestine, 
now in SW. Syria, 40 m. SW. of Damascus, 
on the site of the ruins of Paneas, after¬ 
wards Caesarea Philippi. It is situated 
near the sources of the Jordan, at tho foot 
of the Anti-Libanus (Jebel Heish), the 
Mt Herraon of Scripture. B. came into 
prominence during tho time of the 
crusades, about the 13th cent., when the 
castle of B. was built, tho ruins of 'which 
may still be seen. 

2. Tn of W. Syria, on the Mediter¬ 
ranean, 25 m. S. of Latakia, terminus of 
the Iraq Petroleum Co.’s 30-in. pipeline 
from Kirkuk in Iraq (completed 3 952). 

Banim, John (1798-1842), novelist, 
poet, and dramatist, 6. Kilkenny, where 
his father was farmer and trader. He 
was educ. at Kilkenny College, and 
studied at the academy of the Royal 
Dublin Society. In 1820, after sev. years 
of ill health and disappointment, he 
removed to Dublin, ultimately abandon¬ 
ing art for literature. In 1821 the 
production of his tragedy, Damon and 
Pythias, at Covent Garden, brought B. 
fame and money, and In 1822 ho and his 
brother Michael, having settled in London, 
sot about the writing of a series of Irish 
talcs on the lines of Scott’s Waverley 
novels. Their Tales of the O’Hara 
Family (Ist series, 1825; 2nd series, 
1826) won popularity. He w^as granted 
a civil list pension in 1836. Amongst his 
other works is the novel The Boyne 
Water, 1826, also a book of essays 
entitled Bevclations of (he Dead Alive, 
1824, the tragedies of Turgesius and 

* 2 A 
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Sylla, and the poem The CeU*8 Paradiae^ 
1821. See life by P. J. Murray, 1857, 

Banim, Michael (1796-1874), novelist, 
6 . Kilkenny, elder brother of John B. 
He was orig^ally intended for the law, 
but was compelled to renounce his studies 
owing to his father getting into financial 
difficulties. Like his brother, he was the 
victim of ill health, and in his latter years 
lived in reduced circumstances. He was 
joint author of the Tales of the 0*Bara 
Family and probably wrote the greater 
part of the delightful Father Connell, 
1842, while he was sole author of the 
following tales among others: The 
Croppy, 1828; The Ohost Hunter and his 
Family, 1833; The Town of the Cascades, 
1864. 

Banishment, term derived from the old 
word ban {see Ban). In primitive society 
B. meant the exclusion of an individual 
from the protection of the law and the 
benefits of society, a sentence of out¬ 
lawry which also involved the confiscation 
of his property. In more recent times 
the word has come to mean expulsion 
from a country or place in punishment 
for crime. In England B. was intro¬ 
duced as a punishment in judicial pro¬ 
cedure in a statute of Elizabeth’s reign, 
and in the form of transportation the 
practice received the sanction of Eng. 
law until far on in the 19th cent. 

Banister, see Baluster. 

Banja Luka (‘Baths of St Luke*), tn in 
Bosnia-Hercegovina, Yugoslavia, on the 
Vrbas. It dates from Horn, times, and 
has many interesting, oriental streets and 
sev. mosques. It is the seat of Rom. 
Catholic and Orthodox bishoprics, has a 
spa, and is a commercial centre. Pop. 
37,800. 

Banjermasin, or Bandjermasln: 1. 
Diet., Indonesian Borneo, intersected 
from N. to S. by mts, 
and watered by the 
Banjar and other rivs. 

Rubber is the main 
export; the region also 
produces gold, dia¬ 
monds, gum, wax, 
spices, etc. The pop. 
is composed mostly of 
Dyaks. 

2. Tn, cap. of In¬ 
donesian Borneo, on 
the Martapura R. B. 
is largely built on piles. 

There is an extensive 
trade in local products, 
and an oil refinery. 

Pop. 68,000. 

3. Riv. inSE. Borneo. 

It is navigable for about 
50 m. from the sea. 

Banjo (Negro cor¬ 
ruption of the word 
bandore, derived from 
Gk pandora, a musical 
Instrument with 3 
strings), stringed musi¬ 
cal instrument, played 
with the fingers, often 
without frets to guide 
the stopping. It con¬ 
sists of a long neck, on banjo 



which are the timing-pegs, and a drum- 
Uke vellum body, and had from 6 to 9 
strinra, the 5-strin^d B. being now the 
standard pattern. It was introduced into 
America by the Negroes. The pitch is 
one octave lower than the written notes. 

Banjoemas, see Ban yum as. 

Banjoewangi, see Banyuwanqi. 

Bank Holidays, first estab. by Sir John 
Lubbock’s (Lord Avebury) Act of 1871. 
B. H. in England and Ireland are Easter 
Monday, Whit Monday, the first Monday 
of Aug., Christmas Day, 26 Doc. (Boxing 
Day, q.v.), or if that day falls on a Sunday, 
the 27th, and Good Friday. In Ireland 
17 Mar. (St Patrick’s Day) is also a 
Bank Holiday. In Scotland B. H. are 
Christmas Day, New Year’s Day, and the 
first Mondays of May and Aug. On these 
days banks are closed, bills and notes due 
on such days becoming payable on the 
next day, except in the case of Christmas 
Day and Good Friday. Bills, etc., due 
on these two days are payable on the 
preceding day. 

Bank Note, promissory note Issued 
(usually) by a bank and payable to the 
bearer on demand. It originated in the 
receipts given by 17th-cent. goldsmiths 
for the precious metals deposited with 
them for safe keeping during the trouble¬ 
some times of the Civil war. In England 
the Bank of England has a monopoly of 
note issue; other banks issue notes in 
Scotland, N. Ireland, and the Isle of Man. 
The machinery and processes for printing 
B. N.s and other forms of securities 
employed in London were for a long time 
more developed there than elsewhere in 
the world. Orders for this kind of work 
still come to London from most of the 
important countries of the world except 
the U.S.A. The engraving and printing 
of B. N.s is a peculiarly Brit, industry; 
Waterlow’s have carried on the business 
from 1811 to the present day. Do La 
Rue’s from 1815, and Bradbury, Wilkin¬ 
son from 1855; and in all of those firms 
the staffs include men who have inherited 
their skill from their grandfathers and 
fathers before them. The business re¬ 
quires organisation of safeguards against 
forgery and other forms of fraud. Every 
attempt of the forger adds something to 
the knowledge of the B. N. printer. In 
these days it is the camera and photo¬ 
mechanical processes to which the forger 
usually resorts, and the B. N. printer has 
to thwart these efforts with finer and 
more intricate designs and engraving, 
with complicated colour combinations. 
The actual machinery and methods of 
engraving and printing are in themselves 
strong safeguards, for the machines are 
altogether different from those used in 
ordinary printing. A geometric lathe of 
extremely intricate mechanism is used 
for engraving interlacing patterns on 
B, N.s. The designs are obtained by 
combinations of gearing and pattern 
wheels, and without having possession of 
the key figures to the combination, no one 
could make a repeat. This is a Brit, 
invention, but these machines are now 
also made in the U.S.A. and Germany, 
as are the transfer presses for impressing 
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the engraved designs into the steel 

E Tinting plates. The lathe was originally 
1 vented by Jacob Perkins, who came 
over to this country to exploit it and 
founded a firm which to-day is still 
printing securities. Any person outside 
the recognised B. N. printers who should 
attempt to buy such machines would not 
only at once be under suspicion, but would 
have to give proof of his bona fldes. The 
machines for printing from steel plates 
have been gradually evolved from the 
first crude hondpress, which was prao- 
tioedly a mangle, for printing from flat 
plates, the inking, wiping, and application 
of pressure being done by hand. A 
Frenchman named Guy first constructed 
a machine for automatic, or semi-auto¬ 
matic, inking and wiping, originally for 
flat plates and afterwards for rotary 
printing for curved plates. Guy’s 
machines were shown at the Paris 
Exhibition of 1874, and one was pur¬ 
chased by Bradbury, Wilkinson, who 
later installed a more elaborate machine 
made by Voirin of Paris. Some machines 
used at the present day are designed and 
manuf. by the Arms using them, and the 
features of the design are jealously 
guarded. Other fully automatic machines 
for single and multi-colour printing are 
now available on the market. See 
Banks and Fiduciakt Issue. 

Bank of England, The, owes its origin 
to the scheme of Wm Paterson (q.v.) for 
meeting the expenses of the Fr. war which 
followed the revolution of 1688. Other 
schemes were proposed, but Paterson’s 
was eventually accepted by Montagu, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and it was 
agreed that in consideration of the sum of 
£1,200.000 subscribed and lent to the 
gov,, the subscribers wore to be Incor¬ 
porated under the title of the Governor 
and Company of the B. of E. The B. of 
E. remains tne most famous and at the 
same time *the most original* bank in the 
w^orld. Its importance to the gov. and 
to the Eng. nation is shown by the loans 
made to William III and Queen Anne 
which enabled Enghmd to regain the 
position among European nations she had 
then to all appearance lost. Tho govs, of 
the day sought tho B. of B.’s assistance on 
the eve of all the 18th-cent, wars, and on 
tho day of reckoning which followed the 
futile transactions of the Land Bank and 
of the S. Sea Bubble. Further, not only 
the estab. of public credit by the forma¬ 
tion of the permanent debt, but the 
organisation of the floating debt and even 
tho conversion of the national debt, are, in 
the main, the work of the B. of E.; and in 
return for tlieso services the gov. has 
always defended the interests of the B. of 
E. in times of stress. 

A comprehensive hist, of the B. of E. 
necessitates a study of the business 
methods of the goldsmiths as exohangers 
and as discounters of bills and loans at 
high rates of Interest. So successful had 
they become that large sums were 
deposited, and receipts for these savings 
circulated better than the coins. Thus 
goldsmiths* notes are to be regarded as 
the earliest form of bank notes in Eng¬ 


land. It is therefore not surprising that 
the goldsmiths offered some opposition 
to Paterson’s proposal. There was also 
opposition from the Tories, who declared 
that a State bank would be one step to¬ 
wards a republic; while certain Whigs 
opposed it on the ground that it would 
lead to an absolute monarchy, inasmuch 
as the king could then escape the financial 
control of Parliament; while yet others 
feared that the B. would absorb all tho 
money in the kingdom and subject com¬ 
merce to usurious exactions. But politi¬ 
cal necessity decided the matter. Sir 
John Houblon was the first governor, with 
Michael Godfrey deputy-governor, and a 
court of 24 directors. The subscription 
list was opened at the Mercers’ Chapel, 
June 1694, and proved a great success. 
The corporation was to lend the whole of 
its capital to the gov. and to be paid 
interest at 8 per cent, and to bo paid 
£100,000 per annum for expenses. The 
corporation was also to have the privi¬ 
leges of a bank lor 12 years, the gov. 
reserving the right of annulling the 
charter after giving 1 year’s notice. The 
corporation was not authorised to borrow 
or owe more than its capital, and if it did 
the members became personally liable in 
proportion to the amount of their stock. 
The corporation was not to trade in 
merchandise, biit could deal in bills of 
exchange, gold or silver bullion, and sell 
any wares on which it had lent money. 
The B. was started on condition that a 
certain sum should be lent to the gov., but 
the increase in the following years was duo 
to further loans to tho gov. of the day, 
and in return the B, obtained renewals 
of its charter and also other advantages. 
The influence of the B. during the 18th 
cent, was almost as great as in the present 
day, for at that time the larm iskies of 
notes made it a very formidable opponent 
of London bankers. It became the chief 
factor in the money market, and therefore 
fixed the price of the loan capital. This 
was so becanse it was then the only joint- 
stock bank in existence, and as such held 
largo deposits in comparison with the 
rivato banks. Tho rate of interest fixed 
y it became the key to market rates, and 
it still remains so. The rate charged by 
tho joint-stock banks for advances is, by 
convention, 1 per cent above bank rate 
(with a minimum of 5 per cent for personal 
borrowers). 

The business of the B. of E. consists of 
3 divs.: (1) the management of the 
national debt; (2) issue of bank notes (the 
Bank Act of 1844 divided the issue from 
the banking dept and from that date the 2 
ofllces were kept distinct); (3) gov. and 
central banking. The B. of E. carried on 
its business in Grocers’ Hall until 1732. 
Its present building in Threadneedlo 
Street, London, was erected to the design 
of Sir Herbert Baker and incorporated 
features of earlier buildings on the site by 
Sampson (1732-4), Sir Robert Taylor 
(1765-88), and Sir John Soane (1788- 
1833). There are country branches at 
Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Newcastle, and Southamp¬ 
ton. 
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Batik of England (Naiiotialisaiion) Act, 
1946. Passed by the third Labour Gov. 
with the aim of brtoeruifi: the capital of the 
B. of £. into publio ownership and the 
B. under further control, and to mako 
provision respectina relations between the 
Treasury, the B. of E.. and other banks. 
Under the Act the whole of the B. stock 
was transferred to Treasury nominees 3 
months after the nassinfir of the Act. The 
new court of directors consists of a 
governor, deputy-governor, and 16 
directors (8 fewer than previously) 


given to any such request or recom¬ 
mendation. 

Nationalisation did not much change 
the B. of E.*s status and functions. The 
governor still works hand-in-hand with 
the Treasury, and the volume of pur¬ 
chasing power is controlled in much the 
same way as before, namely, in accor¬ 
dance with gov. policy modified by the 
B. of E.*s advice. The control is exer¬ 
cised in 3 ways: first, directly on the 
volume of currency; second, on the 
volume of *near-monoy* (short-term 
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appointed by the Crown. The governor 
and deputy-governor hold office for 6 
years, the directors for 4, and nil are 
eligible for reappointment. Members of 
Parliament, persons holding offices of 
profit under the Crown, aliens, and 
persons disqualified under the B.’s 
charter are excluded from appointment. 
Only 4 of the directors may bo employed 
whole time by the B. The Act also 
provided for the drawing up of a new 
charter. The Treasury may give direc¬ 
tions to the B. from time to time, but 
subject to such directions the affairs of 
the B. are managed by the court of 
directors in accordance with the charter. 
The B. may, if they deem it necessary 
in the public interest, request information 
from, and make recommendations to, 
bankers, and may, if so authorised by the 
Treasury, issue directions to any banker 
for the purpose of securing that effect is 


credit nearly as liquid as cash), both 
directly by deciding with the Treasury 
the issues of Treasury bills and indi¬ 
rectly by bank rate; thirdly, by the ability 
to influence financial institutions. 

Whatever the pros and cons of national¬ 
isation, the B. of E. has undergone much 
the same kind of change as the central 
banks of other major countries; the 
Federal Rosorve Bank of the U.S.A., the 
Banquo de France, the Iloichsbank, and 
others. In the last 40 years the B. of E. 
has taken on extended functions because 
of the greater volume of govemmentad 
financial activities (corresponding to the 
gi’eater economic role of government). 
It has also passed from managing a credit 
policy based on international movements 
of gold to one based on general national 
political considerations. The B. of B. 
has become an instrument of gov. in 
its attempt to control the general 
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economic life of the nation. How far It 
is possible to achieve national economic 
objectives while at the same time belong¬ 
ing to a world economy is one of the great 
roblems facing statesmanship. It may 
e that being part of a system of free 
international exchange is incompatible 
with the maintenance of permanent full 
employment In any one country. Just as 
it is impossible to maintain full employ¬ 
ment in Wnivdokshire when there is a 
free exchange between it and other 
counties of Britain. 

The changes in the role of the B. of E. 
are illustrated by a comparison of its 
weekly returns in 1914 and 1954: 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Notes issued: 

1914 

1957 

Xm 

Ill riixjulation 

29 7 

1.987 1 

In Banking Dept 

26-4 

13 3 


551 

2.000-4 


1914 

1957 

£m 

Government debt 

11*0 

1,996-3 

Other securities 

7-4 

0-7 

Gold and coin 

3G-7 

3-4 


55 1 

2.000-4 

BAN K1NU 1) KI *.4 RTMKNT 



1914 

1957 

Capital 

14-6 1 

1 14-6 

Rest ♦ 

3*5 

1 3-4 

Public deposits: 

12-7 

10-5 

Bankers’ deposits ] 

54-4 

228-2 

Other deposits ) 

75-6 


85-2 ;j32 3 



1914 

1957 



£m 

Government securities 
Other securities 

11-0 

269-1 

Discounts and advances) 

47*3 

23-4 

Securities ) 

24-1 

Notes 

25-4 

13-3 

Coin 

1-5 

2-4 


85 2 

332 3 

• Undistributed profits 


See also Banks and Banking; Cur¬ 
rency; Debt Conversion; Money; 
PubIaIo Debt 

Consult John Francis, The History of 
the, Bank of England (3rd ed.j, 1848; 
W, J. Lawson, History of Banking (2na 
ed.), 1856; J. K. Thorold Rogers, The 
First Nine Years of the Bank of England, 


1887; Sir J. H. Clapham, The Bank of 
England (2 vols.), 1938; R. S. Sayers, 
Financial Policy, 1939-45, 1966; Sir 
Henry Clay, Lord Norman, 1957. 

Bank Rate, minimum official rate at 
which the Bank of England will re¬ 
discount treasury bills and other flrst- 
olass bills of exchange, i.e. lend money on 
short term. When the B. R. is effective, 
all other short-term rates in the London 
money market fluctuate with it. Thus 
in recent years the rate of discount on 
three-month treasury bills, the rates 
applied by the commercial banks to 
loans at call and short notice, to deposits, 
and to advances to customers, and the 
rates paid by discount houses and other 
flnancial institutions which accept de¬ 
posits, have varied with B. R. B. R. 
thus governs the price of credit. For 
long periods before the war it exerted a 
powerful influence on the tempo of the 
economy. When it was raised it dam¬ 
pened inflationary tendencies by making 
credit dearer; it could also encomage 
expansion in economic activity generally 
by making credit cheaper and thus 
stimulating business, although it was less 
successful in this task than in that of 
discouragim over-expansion. 

When Britain was on the gold 
standard, B. Ih was used to maintain 
the exchange value of sterling. It was 
raised if gold was tending to flow out of 
the country; higher short-term rates in 
London then attracted short-term capital 
from overseas, and gold was sent to 
London and thus helped to maintain the 
gold reserve necessary for the gold 
standard. 

Now that Britain is not on the gold 
standard, this function of B. R. no 
longer applies; but B. R. could still help 
to maintain a balance between payments 
to other coimtries for imports, etc., and 
payments from other countries for 
exports, etc. An adveise balance of 
payments must still be avoided in order 
to protect the gold and dollar reserves 
(q.v.) necessary to meet unforeseen 
emergencies in international trade and 
transactions. 

It was for this reason that tho B. R. 
was raised in 1951 for tho first time in 
nearly 20 years. Except for a few weeks 
on the outbreak of war in 1939, B. R. was 
2 poi* cent tliroughout this period. It 
was raised in 1951 because the balance of 
payments liad become adverse and a 
serious drain on the gold and dollar 
reserves followed. B. R.. was raised to 
2jt per cent; and again to 4 per cent in 
1952. It was reduced during 1953 and 
1954 when economic recovery had 
restored the reserves, but was raised 
again in 1955 to 44 per cent, in 1966 to 
6 t per cent, and in 1967 to 7 per cent when 
there w'as more economic trouble. 

The effectiveness of B. R. and the 
desirability of using it were questioned by 
some economists in the 1930 *b, and the 
doubts have been renewed since the end 
of the Second World War. They relate 
to the diffioultSee of changing costs and 
prices upwards and downwards without 
iriotion by altering the supply of money. 
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This affects the yoluxne of spendiniT and 
therefore of employment. In particular, 
a rise in B. R. reduces spending and may 
cause unemployment. Undoubtedly, and 
particularly in the post-war world when 
full employment and the increase in 
political power of the organised trade 
unions have increased resistance to wage 
reductions, it is not easy to work a 
monetary ss'^stem which requires general 
upward and downward movements in 
prices and costs. But this difficulty 
applies not only to B. R. but to any 
method of obtaining these movements. 
At bottom, the objection is really to 
making domestic monetary arrange¬ 
ments part of a wider world economic 
system. The question is whether Britain 
can isolate herself from relations with the 
rest of the world. In view of her depen¬ 
dence on imported food and raw materials, 
such isolation does not appear to be 
practicable. At least, it might be 
practicable provided her people were 
prepared to accept a much lower standard 
of living. The difficult choice is between 
continued ovc'ir-full employment and high 
living standards. 

In any event, B. R. has been used since 
lilal with the intention not of deflutina 
the economy from a situation of full 
employment, but of dismflating it from 
one of over-full employment to one of full 
(or almost full) employment. 

B. R. is fixed by the directors of the 
Bank of England at their weekly meeting 
and is announced on Thursday mornings. 
C'hanges in the B. R. since before the 
First World War have been as follows; 


Year 


No. of 
Changes 

Highest 

Lowest 

1914 


8 

10 

3 

1915 


None 

5 

5 

1916 


1 

6 

5 

1917 


2 

6 

5 

1918 


None 

5 

5 

1919 


1 

6 

5 

1920 


1 

7 

6 

1921 


4 

7 

5 

1922 


4 

5 

3 

1923 


1 

4 

3 

1924 


None 

4 

4 

1925 


4 

5 

4 

1926 


None 

5 

5 

1927 


1 

5 

4-5 

1928 


None 

4-5 

4-5 

1929 


5 

6-5 

4-5 

1930 


4 

5 

3 

1931 


6 

6 

2-5 

1932 


7 

6 

2 

1933-8 


None 

2 

2 

1939 


3 

3-88 

2 

1940-50 


None 

2 

2 

1951 


1 

2*5 

2 

1952 


1 

4 

2*5 

1953 


1 

4 

3-5 

1954 


1 

3-5 

3 

1955 


2 

4-5 

3 

1956 


1 

5-5 

4-5 

1957 


2 

7 

5 


From 1932 to 1962, when B. R. was so 
low as to be virtually ineffective in the 
money markets, the Bank of England 


used Open Market Operations to control 
the volume of credit and the gov. used 
physical controls (rationing, licensing, 
allocations, and price controls) to regulate 
the volume and direction of Investment, 

There are differences of opinion about 
how far B. R. has been effective since 1951 
in checking inflationary tendencies. It 
has been argued that action by the gov. in 
increasing the supply of money or near¬ 
money, by expanding the volume of 
treasuiT bills and other means, has 
nullified the effect of raising the price of 
credit. Furthermore, as public bodies 
have, since the end of the Second World 
! War, disposed of 35 to 40 per cent of the 
national expenditure, B. R. Is effective 
only in the remainder, since the gov. can 
make credit available to its o^vn organisa¬ 
tions or local authorities at rates lower 
than those in the money markets. 

F>ee Bank of England and Monky. 

Banka, see Bangka. 

Banka, or Mengka, tn on the is. of 
Formosa. It is in a tea-growing dist., 
and its port Is Tamsui. Pop. 45,000. 

Banker and Customer (Law). The 
Eng. law rules that the relation between 
B. and C. is that of debtor and creditor, as 
was laid down in the Houso of Lords in 
Foley V. HUl, 1848, 2 11. of L. 28. The 
banker is not a trustee, responsible to the 
depositor for the way in which he uses his 
money, and the banker keeps what profit 
he may make with the money deposited. 
If the bank stops payment, the depositor 
ranlcs with the other creditors. If he has 
not used his accoimt for 6 years and there 
has been no payment of interest or repay¬ 
ment by the bank of any part of the 
deposit or no acknowledgment in the 
meantime, tlio debt is statute-barred. A 
banker is obliged to honour a customer's 
cheques provided only that there are 
suffleient funds to his credit, and is liable 
for damages without proof of actual in¬ 
jury or loss if ho dishonours cheques. 
This liability liolds good only between the 
banker and the drawee of the cheque, 
and the i)er8on in whose favour tlio dis¬ 
honoured cheque has been drawn has no 
right against the banker. 'I'he banker's 
authority to pay money on cheques is 
ended by the customer's death, insanity, 
or bankruptcy, or by notice of an act of 
bankruptcy. A customer may by order 
revoke the authority to pay cheques or 
a particular cheque, but suen order must 
be in explicit terms. A garnishee order 
against the funds of a customer at a bauk 
attaches to all the fmids, and a banker 
may not pay on any cheques drawn by 
the customer, even if the amount of the 
judgment is exceeded by the funds. 
Valuables, such as plate, etc., deposited 
by a customer for safe custody with a 
hanker, are not in the same position as 
funds deposited. The hanker acts as a 
baiJoo, and they cannot be taken by the 
hanker os set-off against a debt due from 
the customer, nor, in the case of the 
faiJuro of the bank, do they rank with the 
bank’s assets; the banker is liable for loss 
through negligence on his part, and they 
can be recovered from the banker after 
any lapse of time. The deposit of 
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valuables tor safe custody differs from the 
deposit of securities, tor on these last the 
banker has a lien, which covers also all 
cheques and bills paid in for collection by 
the customer. The banker can retain all 
such against his customer's debt, and may 
realise the securities. This banker's lien 
can, of course, only be exercised where 
there Is no agreement between him and 
the customer to the contrary, or where 
goods are deposited only for safe custody 
or money is paid in to meet particular 
bills. Further, a banker may not alter 
any system of dealing which has been 
recognised us holding good between him 
and the customer without due notice. If 
securities have been deposited as cover 
for a specific loan, the banker’s lien ter¬ 
minates when the loan has been repaid. 
An overdraft or advance is arranged by 
agreement, and interest may be charged; 
a customer, drawing a cheque when there 
are not sufficient funds to meet it, makes 
an implied request for an overdraft, which 
the banker may refuse by dishonouring it. 
Much of the law affecting B. and C. is that 
wdnch relates to cheques, bills of exchange, 
and other negotiable instruments. 
Finally, a banker is botmd to keep secret 
all matters relating to his customer’s 
account, unless authorised to reveal 
them or compelled to do so by law. See 
H. Hart, Imw of Banking (4th ed.), 1931; 

J. Paget, Imw of Banking (5th cd.), 1947; 

K. Hykes, Banking and Currency (9th ed.), 
1947. 

Bankers, Institute of, founded 1879, 
association of men and w'omen connected 
with various branches of banking. Its 
objects are to facilitate the consideration 
and discussion of matters of interest to 
B.; to afford opportunities to its members 
for the acquisition of knowdedge; and to 
take measures which may be desirable to 
further the interests of banking. This 
it does in part by the arrangement of 
lectures on banking, mercantile law, poli¬ 
tical economy, and other subjects, and 
I)artly by the issue of certificates to those 
who pass the examinations approved by 
its council. The ordinary meetings of 
tlie institute are held in London from 
Nov. to May, and the papers read and 
discussed are pub. in the institute's 
Journal. There are local centres of the 
institute in the chief prov. tns of 
England and Wales. Its fellows, asso¬ 
ciates, and ordinary members number 
over 40J)00. London address, Lombard 
Sti*eot, E.C.3. 

Bankers’ Association of America, see 

American Bankers* Association. 

Bankhead, Tallulah (1903- ), Amor, 
actress. 6. Huntsville, Alabama, U.S.A., 
daughter of Wm Brockman Bankhead 
and his wife, Adeline Eugenia (Sledge). 
She married John Emeiy (marriago 
dissolved). Her first appearance on the 
stage was at the Bijou Theatre, New 
York, 1918, as Gladys Sinclair In Squab 
Farm. She had a successful career in 
America up to 1922, then came to England 
and appeared as Maxine In The Darusera at 
Wyndham's Theatre, 1923, with Sir 
Gerald Du Maurier. Her strong per¬ 
sonality and beauty and her oharekcteristio 


husky voice caught the public fancy, and 
she became a star and one of the most 
talked-of people in the country. Con- 
chita at the Queens in 1924 was a complete 
failure and was booed from the stage, but 
T. B. had many successes between 1924 
and 1930, when she returned to America. 
Later successes included The Little Foxes 
and The Skin of Our Teeth. She is 
extremely popular, and although a good 
actress is more famous for her beauty 
and her most arresting and controversial 
personality than for her success on the 
stage. 

Banking, see Banks. 

Banking in Australia and New Zealand. 

Under an act passed in 1939 the Gov. 
of Now Zealand has complete control of 
the Reserve Bank of New Zealand. The 
minister of finance is empoweied to vary 
or suspend the minimum i-eserve of 25 
per cent; and power Is given to revalue 
the gold coin and bullion held bv the 
bank on the basis of the market value of 
fine gold and to transfer any profit so 
obtained to a special i*e8ervo account. In 
Australia the governor in 1942 announced 
far-reaching measures to control the 
operation of trading banks and to prevent 
expansion of credit by the banks, in 
aocordance with recommendations of the 
} Royal Commission on the Monetary and 
Banking System. 

Banking in England. The rise of B. in 
E. has often been dated from the seizure 
by Charles I in 1640 of the bullion de¬ 
posited in the Tower of London by the city 
merchants. Though it w^as returned to 
them, for the future they deposited it for 
safety with the goldsmiths, who not only 
did business in money-changing, but were 
also employed in taking charge of rents 
and money on deposit from the country 
gentlemen, granting interest thereon. 
The goldsmiths hod begun taking deposits 
in James I’s reign, but the development 
of their business dates from the Civil war. 
They gave receipts for the money de¬ 
posited. and these receipts, known as 
goldsmiths* notes, the earliest form of 
bank-note in England, circulated even 
more freely than coin, and large trans¬ 
actions were carried out by their means as 
late as 1696. During the Protectorate 
the goldsmiths were of assistance in 
financing the gov., and after the Restora¬ 
tion they became lenders to Charles II, 
receiving as much as 12 per cent or over, 

[ and paying less than half that rate to their 
creditors whose deposits they used. In 
1672 came the suspension of exchequer 
payments, a declaration of national bank¬ 
ruptcy which brought ruin not only to 
the goldsmiths, to whom the gov. owed 
£1,300,000, but also to their depositors. 

The successful example of the Dutch 
banks, the demand for letter security for 
deposits, a correspondingly safer form of 
paper currency than the goldsmiths’ notes, 
together with a lowering of the rates of 
interest (charged in spite of the still 
existing laws against usury), still further 
the political necessities of the gov. in the 
matter of loans: all these contributed to 
the demand for the estab. of a property 
regulated bank, a banking system, and the 
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end of the goldsmiths. Three private 
banks, Child's, Martin’s, and Hoare’s, 
which later carried on business in London 
were descended from Anns of goldsmiths 
mentioned in the JJmdon Dtrectory of 
1677. Smith’s Bank at Nottingham 
claims to have been founded in 1688; it 
was later amalgamated with the Union of 
London Bank, under the style of the 
Union of London & Smith’s Bank. 
Other early banks, now amalgamated with 
other Anns, were the Bristol Old Bank, 
1750, and the Hull Old Bank, 1754. The 
proposal for the foundation of the Bank of 
England (q.v.) came from Wm Paterson 
(q.v.), Michael Godfrey, and other London 
merchants in 1691, The foundation 
took place in 1694, by Act of Parliament, 
the charter being granted on 27 July for 
12 years, to *the Governor and Company 
of the Bank of England.* The restoration 
of the coinage, the attempt to found a 
rival land bank, and the gov.’s pressing 
need for money led to the extension of 
the Bank’s privileges and capital by the 
Acts of 1697 and 1709, especially in the 
strengthening of its monopoly, and in¬ 
terest was reduced to 6 per cent. No 
bank whose members consisted of more 
than 6 was allowed in England to borrow 
or take up money on its biUs or notes 
payable on demand. This was thought 
to be sufficient protection against com¬ 
petition, as at that time no bank could, It 
was supposed, do business without the 
power of issidng notes. No joint-stock 
banks were, in fact, founded. In 1722 
the Bank’s reserve, called the ‘rest,* was 
estab. In 1750 the rate of interest on 
the debt was converted to 3 per cent, the 
debt to the Bank amounting then to over 
£11,000,000, and in 1751 the Bank wtis 
given the administration and management 
of the national debt, which it holds to the 
present day. Further renewals of the 
charter were made in 1764 and 1781. In 
1795 the first issue of £5 notes was made, 
and later, for a short period, £1 notes. In 
1797 cash payments were suspended by 
the Bank Kestrlction Act, owing to the 
general drain of gold and financial strain 
of the war; the Bank’s notes were thus 
made practically legal tender. The 
Bullion Committee Report was issued in 
1810 and rejected by Parliament, and 
cash payments were not resumed till 
1821. The over-issue of notes by the 
small country private banks and the con¬ 
stant failures led to the Act of 1826, 
which allowed joint-stock banks, i.e. of 
any number of partners, and with the 
power of issuing notes; but they were not 
allowed in London or within a 65-m. 
radius. No notes were henceforth, until 
the First World War, allowed in England 
below £5. In 1833 joint-stock banks 
without note issue were allowed within 
the 65-m. radius; it may be noticed that 
the use of cheques had by this time begun 
to replace the use of notes. Finally, 
the Bank of England notes were made 
legal tender. In 1844 came Peel’s great 
Bank Charter Act. The main features of 
this Act, as regulating the bank’s position 
at the present d^, are outlined in Banks 
and Banking. The Act also confined the 
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right of note issue to those banks which 
possessed the right before 1844; as each 
lapsed or became absorbed, the limit fo 
the Bank of England was expanded to the 
extent of two-thirds of the lapsed issue. 
The note-issuing powers of Eng. banks is 
of little importance at the present day, 
and the Bank of England note is the only 
circulating note in England. In 1862 
companies with liability limited to the 
amoimt of their shares were allowed, and 
in 1879 unlimited companies formed 
before the Act of 1862 wore allowed to 
adopt limited liability. Practically all 
the joint-stock banks availed themselves 
of this Act. 

The 19th cent, saw sev. crises in bank¬ 
ing. The first, that of 1847, was the 
result of the speculation in railways and 
a hazardous extension of credit. On 1 
Oct. all advances on public securities were 
stopped, and the bank rate was 8 per cent 
at the end of the month, when the coin 
and bullion reserve at the Bank of Eng¬ 
land fell to a little over £1,500,000. The 
Bank Act was suspended on the 25th, and 
though no notes above the limit were 
issued the panic ceased, but there had 
been serious failures of banks in Liverpool, 
Manchester, Nottingham, and the W. of 
England. Over-expansion of credit and a 
great depletion of banking reserves led to 
the panic of 1857, which continued even 
after the Bank Act was suspended on 12 
Nov. On this occasion notes in excess of 
the limit were Issued amounting to nearly 
£1,000,000, and the panic did not cease 
till the beginning of 1858. In 1866 the 
panic was marked by the historic failure 
of Overend, Gurney & Co.; it is stated that 
£4,000,000 in gold and notes was with¬ 
drawn from the Bank of England in one 
day; the rate was raised to 10 per cent and 
the reserve fell to less than £600,000. 
The Bank Act was suspended, but no 
excess issue actually took place. The 
failure of the W. of England Bank in 1878 
caused groat distress, but there was no 
general panic. In 1890 the failure of the 
great financial house of Baring (see 
Baring, family) resulted in a serious 
crisis. London had become the centre of 
the money markets of the world, and con¬ 
sequently had to bear an international os 
well as a national strain. This fact was 
marked in the New York and Amer. panic 
of 1907 and 1908, when gold importation 
to the U.S.A. was conducted through 
London. 

Banking during the First World War, 
At the outbreak of the First World War 
England was still the great creditor 
nation, most of the world’s bill tran¬ 
sactions being liquidated In London. The 
estimate of Great Britain's trade with the 
belligerent nations in Europe could be put 
at over £2,000 millions. An Indication of 
the trend of events was given towards the 
end of July 1914, when the Ger. banks, 
in order to increase their cosh reserves, 
began selling their securities in London. 
This caused some alarm and the London 
Stock Exchange was closed on 29 July. 
Germany’s selling activities were trans¬ 
ferred to the U.S.A., and the New York 
Stock Exchange was closed on 31 July. 
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When the wax began there was a run on 
the banks, the reserre at the Bank of Sng- 
land tailing to £10 no^ons. The ba^ 
rate rose to 10 per cent. The gov. took 
immediate action. The banks were 
closed from 1 to 4 Aug., and it was decreed 
that there should be a moratorium for 
bills falling due. This was a beneficial 
measiire. To husband the nation's gold 
and to keep it concentrated at the Bank of 
England, arrangements were made to issue 
£1 and 10s. currency notes. These were 
made legal tender for any amount and 
were issued on a fiduciary basis. The 
issue of these notes was tantamount to 
the suspension of the Bank Act. The 
Bank of England decided to lend money 
to the banks to enable them to meet calls 
which might be made upon them while 
the excitement lasted. By this timely 
decision confidence was restored. Bank 
deposits rose immediately by £100,000,000 
and the Bank of England deposits rose 
from £46,000,000 to £219.000,000. A 
Foreign Debt Committee was appointed 
to make advances to Brit, export traders 
against debts due to them from abroad. 
Advances of 50 per cent of the amount 
outstanding were made. A 6 months* 
bill was drawn by the trader upon his 
banker and accepted by him. The bill 
wa« left with the banker as cover for a loan 
of the amount required. The bill wiis re¬ 
newable from time to time until 12 months 
after the close of the war. Any loss that 
might occur was distributed in the pro¬ 
portion of 75 per cent as to the exchequer 
and 25 per cent as to the accepting bank. 
As the bulk of foreign trade finance was 
carried on by means of bills of exchange, 
the gov. decided that it would be as well 
to lot these instruments function as freely 
os possible. A scheme was therefore 
drawn up which sot forth that: (1) the 
Bank of England would provide, when 
required by acceptors, the fimds necessary 
to pay all approved promoratorium hills 
at maturity; (2) acceptors would be imder 
obligation to collect from clients all funds 
due to them, such funds to go towards 
repayment of advances; (3) the Bonk of 
England would not claim repayment of 
any amounts not recovered by acceptors 
for a period of 1 year after the close of the 
war; (4) the joint-stock banka, in order to 
induce new business, would arrange with 
the co-operation, if necessary, of the Bank 
of England and the gov. to advance the 
amounts required by clients to pay their 
acoeptatt 'es at maturity. It is a credit¬ 
able refit ctioii on the quality of the busi¬ 
ness done by Brit, finance houses to note 
that the advances made by the Bonk of 
England against bills of exchange were 
duly paid off. The foregoing were the 
chief measures adopted to meet the finan¬ 
cial exigencies created at home by the 
wax. Gold disappeared from circulation. 
Its place being taken by treasury notes. 
These were pkiily covered by gold and 
portly by Bank of England notes and 
soounties. Small notes hod been Issued 
by the Irish and Scottish banks for many 
years, and these banks were allowed to 
exceed their fixed issue limits of pro-war 
time. It is interesting to note that the 


paper ourrenoy issued during the war was 
greater in face value than all the gold 
and silver produced since the discovery 
of America (1492). 

The foreign exchanges were greatly dis¬ 
turbed during this period. This will be 
at once apparent when it is remembered 
that the usual method of paying for im¬ 
ports by exports had been so deranged. 
The excess of imports over exports for 
1914 was approximately £450 millions, 
and this had to be liquidated. Matters 
were eased by loans raised in New York 
and credits arranged by the banks. As 
was natural, where the shipment of gold 
was restricted the old pars of exchange 
disappeared, and the par between London 
and New York fell from 4*85 to 3-74. 

Post-1918 problems. From the closing 
years of the First World War the hist, 
of banking must not be treated as abnor¬ 
mal, but as the evolving of new methods 
and means by bankers to meet conditions 
which had changed and were rapidly 
changing. The gold standard was re¬ 
stored in 1925, in accordance with a 
recommendation of the Chmlifie Commis¬ 
sion of 1918. A treasury miuute of 
15 Dec. 1919 imposed a limit known as 
the Cunliffe limit on the issue of treasury 
notes and laid down that the uncovered 
note circulation in any year mxLst not 
exceed the maximum uncovered circula¬ 
tion of the previous year. The policy of 
deflation carried out by the gov. in the 
following year checked the depreciation of 
sterling in relation to the doUar which 
had taken place as soon as the wartime 
control of the exchange rate was removed 
in 1919. When the pound and the dollar 
were near their former parity the Gold 
Standaxd Act of 1925 was passed whereby 
the Bank of England was again under an 
obligation to sell gold at the former price. 
The Bank was not, however, obliged to 
redeem bank notes and treasury notes in 
gold coin. In 1928 the Bank assumed 
control of the treasury note issue under 
the Currency and Bank Notes Act of the 
year. Bank notes of a pound and ten 
shillings were issued gradually to replace 
treasury notes. The amoxmt of per¬ 
missible fiduciary issue was accordingly 
raised to £260,000,000 and by the 
Currency and Bank Notes Act of 1939 it 
was raised again to £300,000.000. The 
fiduciary issue continues to be governed 
by these two Acts. The Treasury may, 
however, authorise a temporary increase 
by means of a minute laid before Parlia¬ 
ment if requested by the Bank of England 
to do so. This occurred during the years 
which followed; by the end of the Swond 
World War the flduoiary note Issue stood 
at £1.350,000,000; in 1956 it had risen to 
£190() millions, almost the whole of the 
note issue (only £500,000 of notes were 
backed by gold). 

In 1931 it became clear that Britain 
could not maintain the gold standard. A 
financial crisis of the first magnitude had 
been precipitated (following a world de¬ 
pression), largely through the mismanage¬ 
ment of gold by the U.S.A. and France. 
That was not the sole cause of the crisis, 
for Brit, policy in 1925 was misoonoeived. 
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though none could have foreseen the 
subsequent developments. That policy 
implied, besides oo-operatlve policies in 
other countries, adjustments in prices and 
therefore costs, including wages, which 
could not be made because of the opposi¬ 
tion of the trade unions, who resisted wage 
reductions. Eventually, in 1031, in 
order to support the exchange, Britain 
was reduced to borrowing £130,000,000 in 
dollars and francs. But though the 
budget was balanced and the foreign drain 
on llmds ceased for a time, there was 
another sudden drain of foreign funds. 
Faced with the prospect of pai’tlng with 
the rest of its gold reserves, the Bank of 
England gave up the struggle, and, for the 
second time since the war. Great Britain 
was forced off the gold standard. The 
Gold Standard (Amendment) Act was 
passed on 21 Sept. 1931, and the Bank’s 
obligation to sell gold was suspended. 

For some years before the First World 
War the amalgamation of banks had been 
going steadily on. The advent of the 
war hastened it considerably, and in 1918 
there emerged the joint-stock banks 
known as the Big Five (Barclay’s Bank, 
Lloyd’s Bank, Midland Bank, National 
Provincial Bank, and Westminster Bank), 
a treasury committee appointed In 1918 
decided that no further amalgamations 
without the approval of the gov. would be 
allowed, and that the Treasury and Board 
of Trade must give their consent before 
more absorptions could take place. 

Financial wonetary policy in 

Second World War. There was no crisis on 
the outbreak of the Second World War, 
for experience in the First World War had 
taught what emergency measures were 
desirable in the way of financial and mone¬ 
tary policy. Yet there was nothing in 
the powers of the gov. taken under the 
Fiuapce Bill of 1940 over persons and 
roperty which endangered money in any 
onk* Equally there was nothing to en¬ 
danger savings in any way. Indeed the 
figure of small savings in savings certifi¬ 
cates, defence bonds, and in the increase 
in balances in the savings banks since the 
bogrinning of the war amounted to more 
than £180,000,000 and the weekly figure 
for these savings averaged over £5,000,000. 
Immediately on the outbreak of war the 
Currency (Defence) Act was passed to 
amend the law with respect to the appli¬ 
cation and financing of the exchange 
equalisation a^ccount. The gov. an¬ 
nounced on 6 Sept. 1939 that the gold 
reserve in the issue dept of the Bank of 
England had been transferred to the 
exchange equalisation account as part of 
the general plan put into operation for 
the strengthening of the nation’s financial 
resources abroad. The value of the gold 
transferred (at 168«. per oz.) was about 
£279,000,000, and this entailed a corre¬ 
sponding increase in the fiduciary note 
issue of the Bank of England from 
£300,000,000 to £580,000,000. On 6 Sept, 
the price of gold had been fixed at 108«. 
per oz. by the Bank of England, and the 
sterling-dollar rate at 14*04, and these 
prices were maintained subsequently. In 
pursuit of the gov.’s policy of maintaining 


the purchasing power of sterling it 
was arran^d that the vast bulk of tran¬ 
sactions between sterling and other 
currencies should be conducted in London 
at official rates. 

At the outbreak of war the gov. assumed 
complete control over international issues 
to which the money belonging to Brit, 
subjects might be put, but at first the 
gov. left the forever or person living 
outside the sterling area free to dispose of 
his assets, in England or elsewhere. But 
in June 1940 stricter control over the sale 
in the V.K. of securities by persons not 
resident within the sterling area was en¬ 
forced by Orders in Council. Exchange 
regulations wore issued by the Treasury 
with the object of placing the greater part 
of Brit, foreign trade on the basis of the 
official exchange rates, by tightening tlie 
exchange control and still further restrict¬ 
ing the scope of the free sterling markets. 
A treasury Order prohit)iting dealings in 
forei^ securities without troasurj" per¬ 
mission was published In August 1939, 
under the Emergency Powers (Defence) 
Act, 1939. Owners of such securities 
w’ore directed to make a retiini of th('ir 
Ijoldings to the Bank of England. Steps 
were also taken early in 1940 for the 
control of retail prices In the case of 
primary necessities. There was early a 
system of food and industrial controls 
designed to avoid the vicious spiral of 
rising costs and prices; and, to meet the 
problem of inflation through Increased 
purchasing power, a substantial part of 
the surplus purchasing power of the public 
was withheld through the instrument of 
taxation. This was done in order to 
concentrate on the war effort as large a 
part as possible of the nation’s productive 
resources, while at the same time satis- 
fyhig the essential needs of the civil pop. 
and maintaining an adequate export 
trade. 

See biblioCTaphy under Bank of Eng¬ 
land, and H. T. Easton, History and 
Principles of Banks and Banking^ 1924; 
T. E. Gregory, Select Statutes, Documents 
and Reports relaiing to British Banking, 
1832-1928, 1929; F. Lavingtnn, The 

English Capital Market, 1934; R. Truptll, 
British Banks and the Money Market, 
1936; G. Crowther, An Outline of Money, 
1948. 

Banking in Franco. In 1716 the cele¬ 
brated John Law (q.v.) estab. the first 
bank of Issue, Banque Gdndrale, styled in 
1718 the Banque Roy ale, the king 
guaranteeing the notes. It ceased to 
exist in 1721. Banks with limited issues 
carried on business, and there were 
attempts to reconstruct Law’s bank. It 
was not till 1800 that Napoleon founded 
the Banque do France; at first its note 
issue was shared with departmental banks, 
which, however, were amalgamated with 
it in 1848, and it became the sole issuing 
bank in the country. It has now over 
400 branches, and does an enormous 
business In discounting bills and making 
advances. Its deposit business is not so 
large. The specie reserves of the bank 
are very high, reaching before the 
Second World War £140,000,000 in 
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gold and £40.000*000 in silver, against a 
note circulation of nearly £200^00,000. 
In 1930 the gold reserve of the Banque de 
France was phenomenal, beli^ the second 
highest in the world, the U.S.A. occupy¬ 
ing the first place. The note issue is 
limited by law, but as long as the limit is 
not exceeded, it has not to hold any 
^eciflc quantity of bullion against It. 
The bank can. to protect its gold reserve, 
pay notes In silver; the bank rate Is there¬ 
fore very steady. The governor and the 
2 deputy-governors are appointed by the 
State. Other largo banks In France in¬ 
clude the Comptoir d'Escorapte, 1848; 
Credit Lyonnais, 1863; Socldt6 G6n6rale 
. . . du Oommeroo, 1864; the Cr6dit 
Foncier, 1852, chiefly deals in mortgages. 
There are a largo number of prov. joiiit- 
stock banks. Tho hoarding of gold 
in Fr. banks had a direct effect on the 
world financial crisis of 1031. By the 
middle of that year France had accumu¬ 
lated a stock of about £470,000,000 of 
gold which, added to the £1,000,000.000 
in America, meant three-quai'tera of the 
world supply of monetary gold. This was 
the prln. cause—through the appreciation 
of tho metal—of tho co.ta6troi)hic fall in 
prices that lay at the root of that crisis. 
On 2 Dec. 194 5, a law was passed to 
nationalise tlio Bauque do France and the 
4 prin. deposit banks: Credit Lyonnais, 
Soci6t6 G6n6rale, Comptoir National 
d'Esconyite, and the Banque National 
pour le Commerce et ITndustrio. It also 
instituted strict gov. control over the 
activities of all other banks and set up a 
new body, the National Credit Coimoll, to 
clu'ck the flow of credit in France. 

Banking in Germany. The Imperial 
Bank of Germany (Reichsbank) received 
its constitution in 1875; the Bank of 
Prussia was merged with it in 1876. It 
was closely controlled by the Gov,; tho 
Chancellor appointed tho president and 
council, and a prrmortion of its profits 
went to the StyUte. The right of uncovei-ed 
note Issue is limited by law, frequently ex¬ 
tended, but the bank is permitted to 
exceed the limit repayment of 5 per cent 
on tho surplus. The banks of Saxony, 
Bavaria, wttrttcmberg, and Baden also 
possess the right of uncovered note issue* 
but the amount is small in comparison 
with that of the Reichsbank. An im¬ 
portant feature is the ‘clearing’ system 
(Giro Verkehr) of the Reichsbank; a debt 
to a customer of tho bank can be paid by 
paying the money at anj” of the numerous 
liranches; it will be without charge trans- 
feiTed to tho credit of his account. It 
amounts to a money-order business with¬ 
out expense, and serves as a substitute 
for cheques, which are not used to the 
same extent as in England. The private 
end joint-stock banks in Germany are 
chiefly engaged in financing the country’s 
trade and Industries, and important 
banks, such as the Deutsche Bank (q.v.), 
took a prominent place before the Second 
World War In foreign and international 
finances. The Ger. oanks are led by the 
‘Four D Banks’—from the Initial fetter 
of their names—viz. the Detitsche, the 
DlBcontogesollsehaft, tho Dresdner, and 


the Darmstadter. Since the end of the 
Second World War the banks in the 
Soviet zone of Germany have been 
nationalised. 

Banking in Irekuiil. The Irish banks 
have been conducted generally on the 
same principles as those in Scotland. 
Most of those which were estab. in 1844 
are still in existence—an indication of the 
stability of B. in I. But the assistance 
given in much more recent times by 
the existing banks to the general pros¬ 
perity of Ireland has l)een equally 
marked. The Bank of Ireland was estab. 
in Dublin In 1783. Considerable privi¬ 
leges were granted to it, for, after 1820, 
no bank with more than 6 partners was 
permitted to issue notes within a radius 
of 50 m. from Dublin; but after 1845 this 
restriction was removed, and arrange¬ 
ments for the circulation of notes is now 
virtually tho same as those in force In 
Scotland. There are 9 prin. banks in 
Ireland, 6 of which have the power of 
circulation. Their combined deposits 
total over £250,000,000 (1946). The 

Central Bank of Eire has the sole right 
in that country of issuing legal tender 
notes, and token coinage is issued by the 
finance minister through the bank. The 
Central Bank, which was estab. as from 
1 Feb. 1043, in accordance with an Act 
of 1942, replaced the Currency Commis¬ 
sion which was set up under the Currency 
Act, 1927, and had been responsible inter 
alia for the regulation of the note issue. 
On the dissolution of the Currency CJom- 
niission its paid-up capital was returned 
to tho shareholding banks. 

Banking in Scotland. The Bank of Scot¬ 
land was founded in 1695 by Act of Parlia¬ 
ment. It Issued notes of £100 to £5, and 
in 1704 £1 notes. In 1727 a rival bank, 
the Royal Bank of Scotland, was granted 
a charter, and in 1746 the Brit. Linen 
Bank. The private local banks ce^ed to 
exist by 1844, and Scotland shows an 
example of a small number of largo banks 
with a highly developed system of 
branches, the number of oflaces to pop. 
being very high. Tho use of notes in 
business transactions is very great. The 
Act of 1844 fixed a limit to the issue of 
notes, beyond which the banks must hold 
specie; the banks of issue, now 8 in 
number, carry on the whole business of 
the country. Scottish banking hist. Is 
marked by the disastrous failures of the 
W. Bank of Scotland, 1857, which failed 
for nearly £3,000,000, and the City of 
Glasgow Bank, 1878, which resulted in 
a total loss of over £6,000,000. Both 
these were unlimited liabilitv companies. 
The Scottish hanks. In addition to those 
named, are the Coimnercial, National, 
Union, N. of Scotland, and Clydesdale 
Banks. See A. W. Kerr, History of 
Banking in Scotland (4th ed.), 1926. 

Banking in the U.S.A.» in general, was 
founded upon the Eng. system; but it has 
developed distinctive features not found 
in most other countries. Amer. banks 
are primarily banks of deposit and credit 
and not of capital accumulation. In the 
early days of the rep. the people opposed 
centralisation of authority. Thus the 
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separate states retained among their 
sovereign powers the right to charter and 
supervise banks. As the country grew, 
however, purely local banks failed to 
meet the needs of national and inter¬ 
national trade; and the right was granted 
to tlie Federal Gov. to charter banking 
institutions. Thus arose a dual system 
of state and federally chartered banks. 
The majority of the 14,186 Amer. banks 
in 1966 were unit banks under com¬ 
pletely separate ownership and manage¬ 
ment. However, some states allow 
banks to operate branch offices, and 
there are affiliated banks under common 
ownership. This gives rise to the sys¬ 
tems of ‘branch’ and 'chain* banking. 

During the colonial period banking 
w as carried on by commercial firms, and 
some thrift societies engaged in savings 
baiiliing; in Massachusetts an attempt was 
made to establish a ‘land bank’ to 
capitalise land values as a basis for a 
currency. There was little actual money 
in circulation, and debts were paid in 
furs, tobacco, and other domestic pro¬ 
ducts. What money there was included 
almost all kinds of European coins, from 
fcjp. pieces of eight to Austrian thalers, of 
which the Bank of England had a large 
supply for use In Amer. trade. The 
oflflcial use of thalers is the reason why 
the U.S. monetary system was founded 
on dollars and not Eng. poimds sterling. 

Immediately after the revolutionary 
war the various states chartered a 
number of banks; and private banking 
houses of trading and commercial firms 
began doing business. Some of them 
issued scrip money of purely local use 
and of varying value when offered in 
exchange for metallic coin or specie. 
Hobert Morris, w^ho had been Superin¬ 
tendent of Finance during the war, 
founded the first bank of national 
importance wdien the U.S. Congress 
chartered the Bank of N. America on 
26 May 1781. It opened for business in 
Philadelphia in 1782. However, there 
was 80 much doubt as to the authority of 
Congress to grant bank charters that it 
secured a state charter from Pennsyl¬ 
vania. This bank joined the national 
banking system in 1863; and, although 
there have been changes through mergers 
and consolidations, its corporate existence 
continues to this day. 

The estab. of a national currency was 
an important part of Alexander Hamil¬ 
ton’s plan for a financial system under 
the constitution of 1789. Accordingly 
the first Bank of the U.S. was chartered 
in 1791 for a period lasting until 4 Mar. 
1811. It issued circulating notes, dis¬ 
counted loans, and helped the gov. in 
financing operations. When its charter 
was not renewed the banking house and 
much of the assets were sold to Stephen 
Girard, who started the Girard Bank in 
Philadelphia. In 1816 the second Bank 
of the U.S. was authorised, and in 1819 
the U.S. Supreme Court decided that the 
federal gov. had constitutional power to 
charter national banks. The 1816 charter 
expired in 1836; and, after continuing 
under a state charter for sev, years, the 


second Bank of the 0.S. was liquidated 
in 1841. 

The period from 1836 to 1863 was a 
chaotic one for banking. While the 
banks in some states were soundly 
managed and supervised, those iu others 
were purel3'’ speculative ventures for the 
issuing of currency. Paper money fiuo- 
tuated widely in value according to the 
bank of issue; and business was severely 
hampered by the lack of a nationally 
accepted currency. To provide for 
financing the federal gov. during the Civil 
war, and to correct the lack of organi¬ 
sation among state banking systems, Con- 
gi*e88 in the Banking Acfc of 1863 
authorised a national banking system; 
and since that time state and federally 
chartered banks have existed in the 
country. To-day banks of both types 
offer the same services, and the regu¬ 
latory measures applying to them are 
comparable. 

As the U.S. expanded across the 
continent, problems arose In connection 
\vith supplying various sections of the 
country with money to meet seasonal 
needs. A satisfactory solution was not 
found until Congress created the Federal 
Reserve System (q.v.) in 1915. Since 
its estab. the services provided by the 
Federal Reserve banks for the privately 
owned and operated banks of tlie country 
have proved of tremendous value. For 
example, it is estimated that 90 per cent 
of all payments are made hy bonk cheque; 
and, without the national system for 
clearing cheques between banks in widely 
separated cities, this transfer of funds 
would be sorioxisly hampered. The 
Federal Reserve banks also hold the 
required reserves of member bauks, 
averaging about 16-5 per cent on net 
demand deposits in 1956. 

Because of the universal use of ‘cheque¬ 
book’ money and the system of fractional 
reserves, the Amer. banks are able to 
expand their net deposits about 6 times 
through credit transactions. The 
Federal Reserve System controls in¬ 
flationary expansion of the money supply 
through credit extensions by increasing 
and decreasing reserve requirements, by 
modifying rediscount rates for member 
banks, and by limiting the amount of 
reserves available to banlcs through open 
market buying and selling of gov. 
securities. 

Another instrumentality of the federal 

f ov. important in banking is the Federal 
icposlt Insurance Corporation: an insur¬ 
ance fund which protects deposits in 
member banks up to $10,000 for each 
individual depositor. Created by Congress 
in 1933, it became operative in 1934. All 
national bonks are required to be mem¬ 
bers, and state banks may voluntarily 
qualify for membership. In 1956 ap¬ 
proximately 95 per cent of all banks were 
members, and the insurance covered 
about 65 per cent of all deposits. The 
fund reported assets of $1,640,000,000, 
equal to 1*41 per cent of insured deposits. 

State-chartered banks which are not 
members of the Federal Reserve System 
receive services approximating to those of 
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the Federal Beserve by means ol volun¬ 
tary * correspondent* relationships lor 
mutual advantages. 

Banks of deposit carry on overall 
financial servloe lor their customers. 
These •commercial banks* accept both 
savings and demand deposits and make 
loans to individuals and to business 
enterprises; they may provide trust 
servloest have safe-deposit depts, and 
carry on other aotlvitleB which cause 
them to be known as • department 
stores* of finance. Mutual savings banks 
—627 in number—in 17 states specialise 
in savings deposits and restrict their 
credit extensions largely to real-estate 
mortgages. 

The 14»186 privately owned and 
operated banks In the U.S.A. in 1956 
reported assets of 1242.940,00^000, 
and deposits of 8217,930,000,000. These 
funds were need in loons and investments 
totalling $195,730,000,000. 

In addition to the privately owned and 
operated banks, there are federal savings 
and loan associations imder the super¬ 
vision of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
System, and building and loan associa¬ 
tions imder state supervision, which are 
share ticcount institutions (meciallsing in 
real-estate mortgages; the Federal Land 
Bank System; stock exohau^, and 
Investment banking houses. In most 
other countries these institutions are 
administered as a part of the national 
financial system by a dept of the central 
bonk or the treasury. Sec also Fedkral 
Reserve System, U.S.A. 

Bankruptcy. In England and Woles a 
bankrupt is a person who declares, or by 
his conduct makes it manlfost, that he 
is unable to pay his debts, and whose 

S roperty is accordingly distributed among 
is creditors under the B. laws. In its 
original signification the term bankrupt 
meant a trader who hid himself or did 
other acts tending to defraud Ills creditors. 
The term insolvent, which in one sense 
connotes any person who is unable to pay 
his debts. In a more restricted sense meant 
n non-trador who sought the benefits of 
the Insolvency Acts. Since 1861 bank¬ 
rupt includes both traders and non- 
traders, and our whole modern law of 
B. applies indifferently to both. Insol¬ 
vency now connotes the condition of a 
debtor who is unable to pay his debts but 
who has not been ‘adjudged.’ B. legis¬ 
lation dates from the time of Henry VIII, 
the most notable Act being that of 1826. 
which introduced the principle of deeds of 
arrangement as an alternative to B., sub¬ 
ject to very severe restrictions. In 1809 
all the previous statutes were repealed and 
a ‘trustee,* in whom the property of the 
bankrupt was to vest, was substituted for 
the old ‘ofiSicial assignees.* The present 
law of B. rests on the general Acts 1883 
and 1890, and various measures dealing 
with procedure, all of which Acts were 
repealed and substantially re-enacted in 
the Consolidating Act of 1914. The pur¬ 
pose of the Acts of 1883 and 1890 was to 
secure that the property of a person who 
could not pay his debts in full should be 
divided ratably among his creditors, and 


that the debtor should then be freed from 
his debts either absolutely or condition¬ 
ally. According to the present law. pro¬ 
ceedings may be institute by the debtor 
or by the creditors: in the former case the 
B. is called volimtary, in the latter in¬ 
voluntary. The claim of the creditors 
mi3St amount to £50. On the petition 
being presented, the property of the 
debtor is taken over by an official re¬ 
ceiver, who is an officer of the Board of 
Trade, and the debtor must make a full 
statement of affairs on oath in public, after 
which the creditors hold a meeting to 
determine whether the debtor shall be 
adjudged bankrupt or whether a com¬ 
position can be arranged. Such a oom- 
position must be approved by three-fourths 
In value of the creditors, and must 
receive the sanction of court. If, how¬ 
ever, the debtor is adjudged bankrupt, 
the creditors appoint a trustee to distri¬ 
bute bis estate, under the supervision of 
a committee of inspection. The debtor is 
liable to imprisonment if he refuses to 
assist in the discovery of his property or 
conceals his goods from the trustee. After 
the distribution of his property among the 
creditors the bankrupt may obtain a dis¬ 
charge from the court, but the discharge 
is withheld under certain conditions: if he 
(1) has not kept proper books within 3 
years before B.; (2) has traded after 
knowledge of insolvency; (3) has lived 
extravagantly or speculated rashly; (4) 
has been previously bemkrupt; (5) has 
contracted debts without expectation of 
being able to pay them; (6) has given 
preference to any creditor within 3 months 
before B. By the B. Act of 1883 the 
procedure was simplified in the case of 
persons with property less than £300, 
when the official receiver became trustee, 
aud there was no committee of inspection. 
The jurisdiction was transferred by this 
Act from the Court of B. to the High 
Court of Justice; it also provided for per¬ 
sons dying insolvent, the administration 
of whose property could formerly only 
he dealt with by a suit in chancery. 

B. proceedings are now conducted 
under the B. Act of 1014, and the rules 
made thereunder as amended by the B. 
(Amendment) Act of 1926. By this Act 
previous statutes wore consolidated and 
certain changes were made, chiefly in 
the direction of inoreaising the stringency 
of conditions and placing on the debtor the 
onus of proving himself not guilty of 
fraudulent intent. The jurisdiotion imder 
Debtors’ Act, 1869, to commit debtors is 
now transferred to the B. court, which 
has power to make a receiving order in¬ 
stead of committing the debtor. An im- 
dlsoharged bankrupt is now eruilty of a 
misdemeanour, the official receiver hav¬ 
ing the power to Institute and conduct 
proceeding if he (1) either alone or 
jointly with another person obtains credit 
for £10 or over from any person without 
informing that person that he is an un¬ 
discharged bankrupt; (2) engages in any 
trade imder a name other than that in 
which he was adjudicated bankrupt with¬ 
out disclosing to all persons wlw whom 
he trades the name under which he was 
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adjudicated bankrupt; (3) haa contributed 
to or increased the extent of his insol¬ 
vency by irambllniir or hazardous specula¬ 
tion within 2 years of his petition; (4) falls 
on request of the official receiver in 
course of public examination to account 
for the loss of any substantial part of 
his estate incurred within a year before 
petition or to give a satisfactory explana¬ 
tion of the manner in which loss was 
incurred. An undischarged bankrupt 
must reveal his position when asking for 
credit; if he thinks such knowledge has 
been given to the creditor when it has not, 
he has no defence. General assignments 
of book debts not collected before B. 
become void unless registered as bills of 
sale, but this does not apply to a specific 
debt assigned. 

A bankrupt is disqualified from holding 
office of (a) member of Parliament; (6) 
justice of peace; (c) mayor, alderman, or 
councillor; (d) co. councillor; such dis¬ 
qualification to cease if and when the 
adjudication of B. is annulled or the 
bankrupt obtains discharge with a certi¬ 
ficate to the effect that B. was due to 
misfortune. An imdischarged bankrupt 
may apply for discharge if his assets were 
more than 10s. in the £, if no criminal 
intent has been proved. A discharge 
order releases him from all obligations 
with certain exceptions, such as debts to 
the Crown, etc. 

In Scotland a bankrupt is liable to the 
distributing process known os seques¬ 
tration. A ^notour bankrupt* corre¬ 
sponds to a person who has committed 
what is called in England an act of B. 
There is no separate court of B., the 
jurisdiction being assigned to the sheriff 
of a CO. or to the bill chamber of the 
court of session. The procedure closely 
resembles that in England. See also 
Insolvency. See Williams, Jmw and 
I^actice in Bankruptcy (17th ed.). 

Banks and Banking. The term bank 
(derived from Fr. banquet a money¬ 
changer’s bench or table) is applied to 
various forms of estab. which deal with 
money, including not only those institu¬ 
tions to which it more strictly applies, 
dealt with in this article, but also the great 
merchant and financial houses, discount 
businesses, and the like. Banks have 
been classified into banks of issue, i.e. 
those which have the right to issue their 
own notes, and banks of deposit, those 
which receive money from their customers. 
Another classification divides bonks Into 
private banks, those whose capital is 
owned by a limited number of partners, in 
Eng. low not more than 10, and joint- 
stook banks, where the shares are owned 
by a corporate body. Tho Bank of 
England is the only Eng. bank of issue, 
although other banks still issue notes in 
Scotland, Ireland, and the Isle of Man. 
The Bank of England notes are legal 
tender in England except at the bank 
itself. Though the bank-note is of the 
greatest importance in regard to the 
reserves held against deposits by the 
banks, the chequol s the medium by which 
business transactions of every kind are 
now carried on. 


A bank, usually a joint-stock company, 
and with capital found by its share¬ 
holders, receives the money of its ous- 
tomers either on deposit, I.e. only to 
be withdrawn after certain notice, or on 
current account, i.e. to be withdrawn on 
demand during business hours. On 
deposit accounts interest is allowed, on 
current accounts usually none. The Bank 
of England allows no interest on deposits. 
These deposits, whether on deposit or 
current accounts, ore the bunk's liabilities, 
which it must be prepared to meet with 
cash on demand, and though in theory the 
liabilities might all be drawn upon at one 
moment, the system is based on experi¬ 
ence that except in times of panic they 
never are. Thus the accumulation of 
deposits can be used by the bank for its 
own profit in financing the business and 
trade of the country, and expanding the 
credit on which it is built up. The 
balance sheet of one of the great joint- 
stock banks will show the kind of business 
which is done by them. On the debit side 
will be found the paid-up capital of its 
shareholders, i.e. the original working 
capital, the reseiwe fund, tho accumula¬ 
tion of profits not paid out in dividends; 
then will follow the largest item, the 
deposit and current accounts of its 
customers, which form the bank’s 
liabilities. On the credit side comes first 
tho cash: (1) gold and notes in the tills, 
ready for the ordinary day-to-day draw¬ 
ings ; these are normally small in amount, 
owing to the use of cheques; (2) cash held 
by the bank at the Bank of England, 
which, as the bankers’ bank, is the centre 
of the Eng. banking system. Cash held 
at the Bank of England appears os * other 
deposits' in the weekly bank return. 
Next upon the credit side appears the 
item ‘loans at call or short notice’; these 
are day-to-day or weekly advances made 
chiefly to tho brokers of bills of exchange 
at a low rate of interest. The largest 
ainoimt is found in the item ‘bills dis¬ 
counted and advances.’ Not only do tho 
banks discount bills themselves, but they 
finance by advances the merchants who 
confine themselves to that business; thus 
the banks play an Important part in the 
supplying of credit to the trade and in¬ 
dustry of the country, for it is the bill of 
exchange (q.v.) which Is the prin. medhun 
of the supply of credit. ‘Advances’ also 
include the loans made by the bank to Its 
customers on securities of all kinds, from 
tho large sums advanced to corporations, 
companies, bill-brokers, and discount 
houses, or to members of the Stock Ex¬ 
change for dealings in shares, to the loans 
made to ordinary private persons on 
securities lodged with the bank or as over¬ 
drafts on personal security or guaranteed 
by a third person. The banks normally 
keep in cash about 8 per cent of their 
deposits, and at least 30 per cent In 
‘liquid assets'—cosh, money at call and 
short notice, and bills discounted. The 
value of the bank’s promises and invest¬ 
ments made by it in the highest form of 
securities close the credit side of the 
balance sheet. 

A bank is always faced by this problem: 
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if too much is laid up in cash reserve 
against its liahilities, there will be so much 
leas available for making Its own profits 
and for the financing of trade and 
industry; if too little, at any moment 
it may be called on to pay more than it 
can command in cash at once, with the 
consequence of selling its securities at 
heavy loss or of even suspending pay¬ 
ment. The cash reserves of a bank are, 
as already mentioned, the cash in its tills 
and the reserve at the Bank of England, 
which is, in turn, a credit in the books of 
the bank. A control is kept by the banks, 
therefore, on the expansion of credit by 
the varying rates of discount allowed in 
the money market, so that some equilib¬ 
rium is kept between their liabilities and 
their reserves (see Money). 

Of all the business done by the banks, 
a very small proportion is carried on in 
gold or notes, for the commercial cur¬ 
rency in. for instance, the U.K. and the 
U.S.A. is the cheque. The enormous 
amount of business done by the inter¬ 
change of cheques is carried through not 
by paying in or out of notes and gold, but 
by book entries in the various banks 
through the clearing house (q.v.). The 
various banks at the clearing-house day 
by day balance all the cheques out and in 
against each other, and the differences ai-e 
settled between them by a corresponding 
alteration in their accounts at the Bank of 
England, which is tlieir common banker, 
and is not a member itself of the cleai’ing- 
house. Winiilarly, when a loan or an 
advance is made by a bank, it usually 
consists of an entry in the bank’s books, 
giving a credit against which the person 
to whom it is given has the right to draw 
cheques. Thus on a comparatively small 
capital of its own, with cash perhaps 
amounting to one-twelfth of its liabilities, 
an estab, bank does its work of providing 
the readiest w'ay of settling a vast volume 
of transactions, and of providing the 
credit necessary to finance these trans¬ 
actions. 

As the bankers’ bank, the central figure 
is the Bonk of England. (For a more 
detailed liist., see Bank of England.) 
The Bank of England is first of oil the gov. 
bank, receiving all revenue payments, and 
paying the dividends, etc., to holdere of 
gov. stock. It is the agent of the gov. in 
the financing of treasury and exchequer 
bills, and in other ways is the right hand 
of the gov. in the financial side of its ad¬ 
ministration. It Is the only bank whose 
notes are legal tender, i.e. must be taken 
in payment of a debt. It is now the 
only note-issuing bank in England. The 
Bank of England is regulated by the Bank 
Charter Act, 1844, and by the Bank of 
England Nationalisation Act, 1946. The 
Bank Charter Act limited the note 
issue of all other banks in England and 
in Scotland and Ireland, but allowed 
the last 2 to exceed this, on an equivalent 
of gold for every note in excess. The 
monopoly of note issue In London and the 
66 -m. radius, granted in 1826, was re¬ 
tained, and no new bank could obtain the 
right. The Act separated the issuing and 
the banking depts of the Bank of England. 


It could issue notes up to £14 millions, 
being the amount of its loans to the gov. 
at that date; this is the * fiduciary’ issue; 
above that amount the bank must hold 
an equivalent in gold coin or bullion. 
The bank is obliged to make a weekly 
return, reporting its financial position. 
This is issued every Thursday, and will be 
foimd in The Times and other papers on 
the Friday following. 

Most of the notes tu circulation are held 
in bankers’ tills as their immediate day- 
to-day cash transactions require. The 
notes held by the Bank of England in its 
banking dept are the first line of defence 
against its prin. liability, that of ’other 
deposits,’ which include the other banks’ 
reserves, figuring in their balance sheets 
as ’ cash at the Bank of England.’ This 
with the bullion and coin is the Bank of 
England’s reserve. The item on the 
debit side of the banking dept termed 
the rest is the equivalent of the reserve 
in other banking balance sheets, viz. the 
undivided surplus of profits; this is never 
allowed to fall below £3,000,000. The 
Bank of England rate, termed the bank 
rate, Is the official minimum rate of 
discount at which the bank will discount 
bills; it is usually above that of the 
discount obtainable for money in the open 
money market; but if there is a shortage 
of cash, the tendency is for the open rate 
to equalise with the bank rate. See also 
Bank Rate ; Exchange ; Money Market; 
Banker and Customer (Law). 

General History, Clay tablets have been 
found in Babylonia and Assyria showing 
some of the functions of the Danker, such 
as money-changing, advances, and the 
like; we also know from the code of Ham¬ 
murabi that payments were made through 
a banker and by drafts against deposits. 
Deposits bearing intei'est, letters of credit, 
and other means of transferring credits 
from one place to another were also known 
in anct Greece and Rome. The Chinese 
are said to have had a paper currency 
about AD 800. But though it is possible 
to trace the evolution of banking, espe¬ 
cially in Italy during the Middle Ages, con¬ 
tinuously from early times, it is now 
accepted that the first public ‘bank,’ 
properly so called, was the Banco di 
Rialto, estab. at Venice by Acts of the 
Senate in 1684 and 1687. In 1619 the 
Banco del Giro was founded; this became 
the only publio bank in the State, and 
was long famous as the Bank of Venice. 
Banking in Venice developed out of the 
money-changers and private exchange 
bankers, who as early as 1318 seem to ha ve 
taken deposits, and as far back as 1270 
gave security to the Sta.te for the proper 
carrying on of their business. It was the 
failure of many of these deposit bonks that 
led to the founding of the Rialto Bank as 
a publio bank by the State. The Bank 
of Venice suspended payment sev. times 
owing to its loans to the State, and ceased 
alter the Fr. Invasion in 1797. Another 
early It. bank was that at Genoa, the 
famous Bank of St George; this was a 
private bank of deposit; it was founded in 
1407, and by its advances to the rep. 
dominated the State and managed the 
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public funds. The French appropriated 
Its property in 1800. The barUc had an 
earlier hist., dating: back to 1200, as a 
merchant and financial company, and is 
the first example of a body of share¬ 
holders whose liabilities were limited to 
their shares. 

The banks mentioned above were 
d^osit* banks, receiving cash and 
paying it out on demand, and developed 
out of the business of the dealers in foreign 
exchanges. Another class of early banks 
was those which remained, at any rate 
principally, as exchange banks, of the 
utmost importance in the days when there 
was a large quantity of debased and 
clipped coin in circulation. Of these 
exchange banks the Bank of Amsterdam, 
founded 1609, lasting till 1820, and the 
Bank of Hamburg, 1619-187.S. are the 
most famous. Their business lay *in the 
assistance of commerce not by loans but 
by the local manuf., so to speak, of on 
international cnrrenoy’ (Palgrave, Notes 
on Banking). This currency was ‘bank 
money.' Merchants brougnt coin or 
bullion to deposit, and were credited with 
the real intrinsic value; their credit was 
in ‘bank money,* which they could draw 
on to meet their requirements. The in¬ 
come of the bank was gained from the 
small charges for such transfers in the 
books of the bank as were made from one 
merchant to another to meet their deal¬ 
ings. There Is a good account of the 
working of the Bank of Amsterdam in 
iidam Smith’s Wealth of NationSt Iv. iii. 

The next great step in advance was 
the appearance of the bank note, i.o. 
a promise to pay in coin made by the 
bank which issued it. If these notes were 
backed by a general confidence in the bank 
issuing them, they would circulate as cosh, 
and thus create a great expansion of 
credit and business with an economy of 
actual metal currency. The invention of 
the bank note—apart, that is, from the 
Chinese paper money already alluded to 
—is due to Palmstruck, who foimded the 
Bank of Sweden (Riksbank) in 1656; the 
first bank note was issued from the hank 
in 1658. The further hist, and develop¬ 
ment of modem banking is discussed in 
the entries dealing with different cotmtries 
and with the various kinds of hank. 

Banks, Elizabeth (d. 1938), Amer. 

authoress, b, Taunton, New Jersey. She 
began jourualiam as a society reporter on 
Baltimore papers, but later went to Peru 
as secretary to the Amer. minister there. 
She lived in England the greater part of 
her life, and wrote essays entitled ‘The 
Lady of the Round Table * which appeared 
In the Jieferee under the pen-name Enid. 
She also wrote serial stories imder the 
name Mary Mortimer Maxwell. Among 
her books are A Dog of Belgium, 1914, 
On the Boat that Uncle Sam Built, 1917, 
and School for John and Mary: a Story of 
Caste in England, 1925. The Remaking 
of an American, 1932, is an autobiography. 

Banks, Sir Joseph (1743-1820), natural¬ 
ist and explorer, 6. London. In 1766 
he made a botanical expedition to New¬ 
foundland. From 1768 to 1771 he 
accompanied Cook in his voyage round 


the world on the Endeavour, and his 
Jour, proved on important source of 
information. In 1772 he made a trip to 
the Hebrides and Iceland, and was In¬ 
strumental in bringing to the general 
notice the marvels of Stafla. He formed 
a valuable collection and library, which 
ho bequeathed to tho Brit. Musemn. In 
addition to various sclentiflo articles, he 
wrote A Short Account of the Causes of 
the Diseases called the BUghi, Mildew, and 
Rust, 1805, and Circumstances Relative 
to Merino Sheep, 1809. 

Banks, Nathaniel Prentiss (1816-94), 
Amer. politician and general, 6. Wal¬ 
tham, Massachusetts. After beinjg a 
factory worker and the editor of a local 
paper, he studied law and was admitted 
to the Bor. After a period of service in 
the Massachusetts legislature, ho was in 
1853 elected to Congress, where for some 
time he was speaker of the House. From 
1857 to 1859 he was Governor of Massa¬ 
chusetts, and later became president of tho 
Illinois Central railroad, which position 
be relinquished on the outbreak of tho 
Civil war, when ho joined the Federals. 
He was defeated by Jackson at Front 
Royal, and was later beaten at the battle 
of Cedar Mt. In 1863 he captured Port 
Hudson, but after his defeat at Sabine 
Cross Roads in 1864 he was relieved of 
his command. He re-entered Congress in 
1865, and served as chairman of the 
committee on foreign relations. A men¬ 
tal disorder brought about his final 
retirement from public life in 1891. He 
was popularly known as tho Bobbin Boy, 
in allusion to his early factory career. 

Banks, Thomas (1736-1805), sculptor, 
b. Lambeth, London, Apprenticed at th© 
age of 15 to a wood-carver, he studied 
sculpture in tho evenings under Soheo- 
makers. He continued his studies at thto 
Royal Academy, where, in 1770, he gained 
the gold medal. In 1772 he gained a 
travelling studentship, worked In Italy 
for 7 years, and in 1781 proceeded to 
Russia, where he gained the favour of 
Catherine II, who purchased his ‘Cupid 
catching a Butterfly’ and ‘Caractacus 
and his Family before Claudius.’ He was 
elected R.A. in 1785. There are monu¬ 
ments by him in Westminster Abbey and 
St Pa\il’e. 

Banks Islands, group of is. N. of the 
New Hebrides, in the Pacific. There are 
17 in all, the most important being 
Vanua Lava. The Is. ore volcanic and 
fertile. Pop. 2500. 

Banksia, or Australian honeysuckle- 
tree. genus of shrubs and trees of tho 
family Proteoceoo, and named In honour 
of Sir Joseph Banks. They grow in sandy 
forest land or on rocks, and the flowers 
secrete a delicious honey; they do not 
produce good timber. B. aemula, B. 
grandis, B. laiifolia, and B. grandis make 
small trees; B. dryandroides, B. irUegri- 
folia, and B. media are shimbs, chiefly 
grown for decorative use in Britain. 

Bankside, riverside thoroughfare in 
the bor. of Southwark, London, between 
Southwark and Blackfriars bridges. It 
is the site of a famous Elizabethan and 
Stuart pleasure resort. Theatres (the 
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famous Globe as well as the Rose, Swan, 
and Hope), bear* and bull-baiting ringrs 
and taTerns wore situated here; and from 
earlier times there had been many 
brothels. As a centre of entertainment 
it had declined by the 18th cent. {See 
also Theatre, The Elizabethan Stage.) 
On the S. side of B. stands the modem 
electric power station which began oper- 
atiiig in 1952. The building is manned in 
2 parts of which one has been completed. 

Bann, rivs. in N. Ireland, known re- 
spectiTely as the Upper and liower B. 
The Upper B. rises In the Mourne Mts and 
hows 40 m. NW. into Lough Neagh on its 
H. side. The Lower B., 40 m. long, issues 
from the NW. corner of the same lough 
and flows N. through Lough Bog into the 
Atlantic, SW. of Portrush, dividing the 
cos of Antrim and Londonderry. 

Bannatyne Club, literary club founded 
in Edinburgh in 1823 by Sir Walter Scott 
and other Scottisli antiquaries, notably 
David Lalng, of the Signet Library, the 
club’s first and only secretary, and Archi¬ 
bald Constable. It derived its name from 
George Bannatyne (1545-1609), the col¬ 
lector of the Scottish poetry of the 15th 
and early 16th cents. The club was 
formed for the printing of rare works 
relating to Scottish hist., literature, and 
antiquities. It was dissolved in 1861. 
Sir Walter Scott was the first president. 
During its career the clnh was responsible 
for the printing of 116 works, some of 
which are much sought after by collectors. 

Banner, see Flag. 

Banneret, higher rank of Eng. knight¬ 
hood conferred for distinguished conduct 
on the field of buttle, and which entitled 
the recipient to lead his vassals under his 
own banner. Part of the impressive 
ceremony consisted in the changing of the 
knight’s pennon for a banner. The last 
knight B. proper was Sir John Smith, 
who received the dignity from Charles I 
for bravery at the battle of Edgehill. 

Bannermann, Sir Henry Campbell-, see 
Ca»ipbelj.-Bannkiimann. 

Bannerol, see Banderole, 

Bannistei% Roger Gilbert (1929- ), 
athlete, h. Harrow', Middx. He was the 
first man in the world to break 4 min. for 
the mile, at Oxford in May 1954. This 
great feat had been the goal of the world’s 
most brilliant middle-distance runners for 
years. His time of 3 min. 59-4 sec. stood 
as a world record for only 6 weeks before 
being broken by John Landy (Australia) 
in 3 min, 58 sec. B, beat Landy later in 
the year at the 1954 Empire Games, Van¬ 
couver. in one of the finest mile races ever 
run. That same season B. also won the 
Kuropetm 1500 metres (metric mile) title 
and then retired to concentrato on his 
work as r doctor, having redeemed him¬ 
self for his ‘failure’ in finishing fourth in 
the 1600 metres at the fifteenth Olympiad 
held at Helsinki. Sec his hook First Fovr 
MinnUis, 1955. Sec also Athletics. 

Bannock (Gaelic ban7mch, a cake), 
round cake, common in Scotland, made 
of pease or barley meal, or a mixture of 
the two. A mashlum B. is one made of 
mixed meal. It Is baked on an iron plate 
knowm as a girdle. 


Bannockburn (Gaelio *tho stream of the 
white knoll*), tn of Stirlingshire, Scotland, 
on the Bannock Bum, B m. SE. of Stir¬ 
ling, the scene of the great battle, fought 
on 24 June 1314, in which 30,000 Soots 
under Robert Bruce inflicted a crushing 
defeat on 100,000 English under Edward 
II. The victory was largely due to 
Bruce’s device of undermimng the front 
1 of his position %vith pits covered with turf 
and rushes, into which the Eng. cavalry 
were precipitated in helpless confusion. 
The English are said to have lost 30,000 
men. The *Bore Stone* is stlU shown on 
which Bruce is reputed to have sot up his 
standard. (See J. B. Shearer, Fact and 
Fiction in the. Story of Bannockburn^ 1909.) 
B. has textile and woollen manufs., chiefly 
carpets. Pop. 4000. 

Banns, sec Marriage. 

Bannu, tn of W. Pakistan, at one 
time called Edwardesabad. It lies In 
the valley of the Kurom R., and was 
noted as the base for all punitive expe¬ 
ditions to the Tochi Valley and Wazlri 
frontier. 

Banshee, in Irish and W. Highland 
folklore a raardian female fairy who by 
shrieks and wailings foretells the death 
of a member of the family over whose 
fortunes she watches. 

B&flskb Bystrica: 1. Region (krai) in 
SE. Czechoslovakia bordering on Hun¬ 
gary, part of the former prov. of Slovakia 
(q.v.). It is mountainous except in the S., 
and is watered by sev. tribe, of the Danube 
and the Tisza (qq.v.). Area 3560 sq. m,; 
pop. 487,000, 

2. (Ger. Neusohl; Magyar Besteroze- 
banya) Czechoslovak tn, cap. of the region 
of Bdfiskd, on the Hron. It is the seat of 
a bishop, and has an important textile 
industry. Pop. 12,000. 

Banstead, urban dist. of Surrey, Eng¬ 
land, 14 m. from London, comprising 
B., Chipstead, Kinrawood, Tadworth, 
Walton-on-the-Hill with its famous cham¬ 
pionship golf-course (Walton Heath), and 
Woodmanstome; the dist. has extensive 
commons and other green belt land. 
Pop. 33,526. 

Bantam, seaport of Java, 40 m. W. of 
Jakarta. 

Bantam Fowl {Gallus bankiva)^ orna¬ 
mental variety of domestic fowl noted for 
its small size, silky appearance, and pug¬ 
nacious disposition. It came origlualiy 
from the E. It weighs little over a pound 
and has flufTy legs; the hens are good 
layers, the flesh is good, and the eggs ai*e 
of a delicate flavour. 

Bantay&n, is. of the Vlsayas group, 
Philippines, 10 m. from the is. of Cebfi. 
Area about 40 sq. m. It grows com and 
coco-nuts, and there is fishing. Pop. 
28,602. 

Banteng (Bibos banting), species of wild 
ox, found in the Malay peninsula and 
archipelago. It resembles the gaur (Bibos 
frontalis) of India, but it is of a lighter 
build, has a longer, sharper head, and 
more rounded horns. The cow is bright 
dun in colour, with white legs and short 
hair. The back rises to a hump behind 
the neck. The B, Inhabits jungles and 
forests, and is very ferocious. It has, 
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howerer, sometimes been tamed by the 
Malays and interbred with the zebu. 

Banting, Sir Frederick Grant (1891<* 
1941), Canadian physiologist, the dis* 
coverer of insulin. Prof, of medical 
research at the univ. of Toronto, where a 
special institute was built for him, B. 
at AlUston, Ontario, and educ. in the 
schools of that tn and at Toronto UnlT., 
where he graduated in medicine. In 1923. 
with J. J. R. Macleod—who had directed 
his and C. H. Best’s investigations, at 
Toronto Univ., into the internal secretions 
of the pancreas, 1921-2—he was awarded 
the Nobel prize for medicine; these in¬ 
vestigations having resulted in the isola¬ 
tion from the pancreas of the hormone 
insulin, making possible the treatment of 
diabetes meUitvjs. He was knighted in 
1924. When the Second World War 
broke out, 1939, B. joined the Canadian 
Army and was appointed director of a 
military hospital in England; but he was 
recalled to Canada to take charge of 
medical research in connection with air 
warfare. He met his death in a plane 
accident when travelling between New¬ 
foundland and Canada. The world owes 
him a great debt of gratitude for his dis¬ 
covery. The Canadian Gov. took the 
unusual step of voting him a life pension 
to enable him to continue his medical 
research. 

Important progress In the study of 
diabetes m ell it us was made in the 17 th 
cent, by Thomas Willis, while late In the 
19th cent. Claude Bernard, von Mering, 
and Minkowski mode further progress in 
that their observations suggested that 
extracts made from pancreatic glands 
must contain some principle which pre¬ 
vented the accumulation of an excessive 
amount of sugar in the blood. B. thought 
that the reason why effective extracts 
could not be obtained was that the secre¬ 
tion produced by the pancreas contained a 
substance which could destroy the anti¬ 
diabetic principle. It was evident that 
the pancreatic extract must bo secured 
in such a way that it was free from this 
destructive substance. B. conceived that 
this could be done by ligating, or tying up, 
the pancreatic duct and allowing time for 
certain cells in the pancreas to degenerate. 
Macleod arranged that C. H. Best should 
collaborate with B. on the chemical pre¬ 
paration and physiological testing of the 
extracts, and, on 23 Jan. 1922, insulin 
was injected into a human patient, a boy 
of 14 years of age, with brilliant results. 
Thus did a scientific achievement, centring 
on a single experiment, lead to important 
results for human welfare. See life by 
L. Stevenson, 1946, and N. S. Papaspyros, 
History of Diabetes Mellittis, 1952. 

Banting System, diet treatment advo¬ 
cated for the reduction of fat. The cure 
was first proposed by Harvey, and was 
practised by Wm Banting (1797-1878), an 
undertaker, of St James’s Street, London, 
At the age of 60, and scaling over 14 stone, 
he denied himself bread, butter, inUk, 
sugar, beer, soup, potatoes, and beans, 
and took in their stead meat, fish, and dry 
toast. By this treatment he reduced his 
weight by over 3 stone and his girth round 


the waist by 124 in. B. wrote a pamph¬ 
let on the subject, entitled A Letter on 
Corpulence f addressed to the Public, 1863, 
which ran into many eds. See also Food 
AND Diet. 

Bantook, Sir Granville (1868-1946), 
Eng. musical composer, b. London, son 
of George Granville B., M.D. He was 
trained at the Royal Academy of Music, 
and ed. New Quarterly Musiced Review, 
1893-6. He toured America and Aus¬ 
tralia, conducting for Gaiety Theatre 
toiiring company. 1894-5. He was direc¬ 
tor of the School of Music, Birmingham 
and Midland Institute, from 1900, and 
later prof, of music at Binningharn Univ. 
until 1934 when he was made chairman of 
the Co|moration of Trinity College, Lon¬ 
don. He wrote a number of songs, or¬ 
chestral music, and much choral music. 
Including choral symphonies (without 
orchestra), such as Jtalanta in Calydon 
and Vanity of Vanities, and large-scale 
works w'ith orchestra, such as Omar Khay- 
ydm» His orchestral works iTiclude the 
Hebridexin Symphony, Ho wiis knighted in 
1930. Life by H. Osmond Anderton, 1915. 

Bantry, seaport and tourist resort in co. 
Cork, Rep. of I., at the head of B. Bay, 
50 m. from Cork. It has fisheries and 
textile mauufs. The chief export is 
agric. produce. B. Bay, 25 m. long and 
4-6 m. broad, affords fine anohorago. 
T. M. Hcjily (1855-1931) was h. in B. 
Pop. 2500, 

Bantu, term applied to those African 
Negroes who speak B. langrutiges. They 
are probably a mixture of True Sudanic 
Negroes and Hamites, imd stretch from 
the *B. line’ in the N. of the Congo and in 
E. Africa to S. Africa, comprising many 
hundreds of tribes in K., Central, and S. 
Africa. Apart from thoir related lan¬ 
guages they have little in common. Some 
of them are organised into kingdoms, 
others have simT)ie organisations without 
chiefs. Some trace descent patrilineally, 
others rnatrlllneally. Some are culti¬ 
vators, others are mainly pastoral. 
Almost all of them practise ancestor 
worship, but in conjunction with other 
cults. They are usually subdivided into 
the S. B. (Zulu, Swazi, Xosa, Tswana, 
Basuto, Veuda, Ndcbele or Matabele, 
Pondo, Pedi, etc.); the Central B. (Shona, 
Bemba, Lozi, and other tribes of the 
Rhodesias); the W. B. of the Congo and 
Angola, and the NE. B. of E. Africa 
(Kikuyu, Kamba, Chagga, Ganda. etc.). 
See Negro (and articles on tribes). See 
also C. G. Seligman, The Races of Africa, 
1939, and I. Schopera. The Bantu-Leaking 
Tribes of South Africa, 1960. For lan¬ 
guages see C. M. Doke, Bantu, 1945, and 
The Southern Bantu languages, 1954; M. 
Guthrie, The Classification of the Bantu 
Languages, 1948. 

Banville, Theodore Faullain do (1823- 
1891), Ft. poet, 5. Moullns. His first vol. 
of verse, Les Cariaiides, 1842, stamped 
him as a romantic, and was followed by 
Les Stalactites, 1846, Odelettes, 1856, Odes 
funambulesques, 1857, NouveUes Odes 
funambule^ques, 1869, and IdyUes prus- 
siennes, 1871, this last inspired by the 
Franco-Ger. war. His PetU iraiU de 
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versification francaiae, 1872* is a valuable 
work on Fr. versification* of which he 
proved such a dexterous master. His 
delightful handling of ballades* rondeaux* 
and other medieval forms of verse was the 
starting-point of a notable revival in that 
kind 01 poetry. See his Mes SouverUrs^ 
1882; (dso J. Charpentler* Theodore de 
BanviUe^ Paris, 1925. 

Banyan Tree (Fictis benghalcnsia). 
family Moraceae. The B. is a sacred 
tree in India. It grows on an erect plant* 
and its roots hang downwards like thick 
supporting pillars. It often covers much 
space and grows to a great height. Gum- 
lao and caoutchouc are produced from the 
B., end the bark is used in Hindu medicine. 

Banyuls-sur-Mer, Fr. fishing-port in the 
dept of Pyr6n6es-Orientales, on the 
Mediterranean. It is a popular bathing 
resort, and has good wines. Pop. 3700. 

Banyumas* or Banjoemas* tn of Java, 
on the Serajo. 170 m. SB. of Jakarta. 
It is an agric. trade centre* with a 
tobacco processing industry. Pop. 6700. 

Banyuwangi* or Banjoewangi, seaport 
tn on the E. coast of Java. The prin. 
industries are saw-milling and rubber. 
Pop. 26,000. 

Bao Dai, last emperor of Viet Nam 
(q.v.). A member of the Nguyen 
^nasty* B. D. succeeded the Emperor 
Khai Dlnh in 1925 when ho was only 12 
vears old. Ho remained on the throne 
throughout tim Jap. occupation of Viet 
Nam, 1940-5, but abdicated after Japan's 
surrender in 1945 and went into exile. B. 
P. returned to Viet Nam in 1949 as Head 
of State, an ottlce which he held until he 
was deposed in 1955 by a plebiscite held 
in S. Viet Nam. Ho now lives in Franco. 
See E. Hammer, The Struggle for Indo¬ 
china^ 1954, and the supplement. The 
Struggle for Indo-China Continues — 
Geneva to Bandung^ 1955. 



Baobab {Adansonia digitata), species of 
Bombaceae found in Africa and Australia. 
It is one of the largest trees known, having 
an enormous trunk, sometimes 30 ft 


Baptism 

thick. Various parts of the plant have 
difierent uses, the bark having a strong 
fibre and being the chief inmedient of 
a febrifuge, the fruit (called monkey- 
bread) consisting of a pleasant though acid 
pulp and a juice which makes a cooling 
beverage, the leaves being of use medicin¬ 
ally and for food. 

Bapaume, Fr. tn in the dept of Pas-de- 
Calais. In 1871 it was the site of an 
indecisive battle in which the French 
claimed the advantage (see Franco- 
German War). During the First World 
War B. was an important position in the 
battles of the Somme (q.v.). It changed 
hands sev. times, and by the end of the 
war had been destroyed* but was after¬ 
wards rebuilt. Pop. 2600. 

Baphomet (medieval form of Mahomet), 
idol with 2 heads* male and female, which 
the Templars were accused of worshipping 
in secret with licentious rites. 

Bapta* genus of lepidopterous insects 
of the family Geometridae. The species 
are among the thin-bodied* day-flying, 
delicate moths with large wings. B. 
bimaculala and B. punctata are both found 
near London; the former is white with 2 
brown spots on the front edge of the 
anterior wings, while the latter htis the 
tips of its anterior wings clouded with 
brown. 

Baptism (Gk bapiismos, a dipping in 
water, a ceremonial ablution), the Christ¬ 
ian initiatory sacrament. The use of 
water as a symbol of purification is so 
natural that it is not surprising that it is 
found in many religions before and after 
Christianity. The Jews practised a cere¬ 
monial B. of proselytes after circiimci- 
sion, and John, the forerunner of Christ, 
baptised people (including Christ Himself) 
as a sign of the repentance required in 
preparation for the coming of the Messiah. 
John expressly distinguished his B. as a 
more symbol of repentance, in itself 
ineffectual (a B. of water only), from the 
B. that the Messiah would bring, which 
would be full of power (‘ He shall baptise 
you with the Holy Ghost and with fire'). 
Christ applied these words to the coming 
of the Holy Ghost at Pentecost (Acts i. 6), 
upon which the effectiveness of the whole 
apostolic ministry depends; but He also 
trained His disciples to baptise (John 
iii. 22; iv. 2), and in his final charge after 
the Resurrection, recorded in Matt, 
xxviii. 19, told them to teach all nations, 
baptising them In the name of the Father 
nnd of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. 
The Apostles reco^ised a vital difference 
between the symbolic B. of John and 
Cliristlan B. as administered at any rate 
after Pentecost, as is shown by the 
rebaptism of John’s converts (Acts xix. 5). 
The N.T. is full of teaching as to the 
meaning, the nature, and the effect of 
Christian B. John iii gives the direct 
teaching of Christ on the subject, in which 
He describes it as a rebirth by water and 
the Holy Ghost without which a man 
cannot enter the Kingdom of God. After 
his first sermon on the day of Pentecost 
St Peter, when asked by his hearers 
'What shall we do? * replied: * Repent and 
be baptised every one of you In the name 
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of Jestis Christ for the remission of sins, 
and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy 
Ghost/ St Paul (Horn, vi) makes use 
of the symbolism of B. (by total immer¬ 
sion) as denoting that the Christian 
thereby shares in the death and resurrec¬ 
tion of Christ, dying to sin and rising to 
righteousness. 

The Catholic teaching on B. (repeated 
by the Church of England tn her Cate¬ 
chism) is that it washes away and forgives 
all sin (both original sin and actual sins 
committed before B.), that It unites the 
recipient to Christ and makes him a 
member of His Body, the Church, and that 
it bestows upon him, at any rate in germ, 
a new nature, the new manhood of Jesus 
Christ, which has to bo nourished and 
developed imtii it replaces the old fallen 
manhood. Since B. confers a new nature 
permanently, it can never be repeated. 
This doctrine la one of the articles of the 
Nicene Creed: * I acknowledge one baptism 
for the remission of sins.* 

The outward sign of B. is the passing of 
water over the person’s body, accompanied 
by the words ‘I baptise thee in the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost.’ No substitute for water is 
permitted. The person may bo totally 
imm ersed in the water, or it may be 
cured over the body (normally over the 
ead). The action should be performed 3 
times, once at each of the 3 divine names 
(cf. jammer, Thcol, Mor. Ill, ii. 102). The 
water must wash the skin of the recipient, 
l.e. it must flow over it. For that reason 
affusion (pouring) is a proper method, 
while aspersion (sprinkling) is an uncertain 
and improper method. Affusion is now 
tho normal method in the W. (and the 
Anglican) Church, though Immersion is 
permitted and was general earlier, as the 
anct baptistries in Italy (e.g. Naples) 
show. 

The normal and regular minister of the 
Sacrament is a priest; but in an emergency 
anybody may administer B., even one who 
has not been baptised or who is not a 
Christian. 

The proper subject of B. is any person of 
any age who has not yet been baptised. 
In the case of a person above tho age of 
discretion (i.e. capable of discerning right 
from wrong and so of sin, and normtuly 
older than 5 to 7 years) the proper dis¬ 
positions are necessary, l.e. faith and 
repentance. In the case of infants, how¬ 
ever, those dispositions are adequately 
expressed by adult sponsors (q.v.) who 
promise to bring them up to have the right 
dispositions when they are capable of 
them. 

At the Reformation Calvinists and 
Zwinglians repudiated most of the sacra¬ 
mental teaching of the Church, including 
that concerning B., though they retained 
the rite (as required in scripture) as a 
symbol of repentance and of incorporation 
into Christ. Tho Baptists and Anabap¬ 
tists rejected infant B., arguing that there 
was no evidence for it from scripture, and 
that it was a meaningless rite apart from 
conscious faith and repentance, expressed 
by the individual recipient. With the 
abandonment of the doctrine that B. 


imparts a new nature or regenerates ex 
opere operaio (see Sacraments), the belief 
that B. cannot be repeated is logically 
abandoned too; and baptising of adults in 
large numbers on repeated occasions has 
been a feature of many Protestant Revival 
meetings. 

It is true that B. in the Apostolic 
Church was mainly of adults, since the 
greater number of converts at first were 
adult Jews, proselytes, or pagans. It 
seems certain, however, that infants were 
included in some of the B.s of whole house¬ 
holds mentioned in Acts (e.g. xvl. 32-3). 
Children had always a recognised place in 
the Jewish Church, and it is clear that the 
New Dispensation did not abolish that 
position (cf. Mark x. 13-14). The B. of 
infants was a natural corollary from the 
circumcision of Infants which it replaced. 
Nevertheless the severe discipline imposed 
by the early Church on its members who 
conmiitted grave sin after B. led many 
(especially after the conversion of tho 
empire under Constantine had diluted the 
faithful with many formal Christians) to 
postpone B. until late in life so as to leave 
as little scope as possible for such sin and 
to escape responsibilitv. This abuse was 
remedied by the development of a more 
lenient penitential discipline, and of con¬ 
fession (q.v.). The rite of B. was accom¬ 
panied in the early Church (and still is in 
the Lat. and oriental rites) by a number 
of striking and Instructive ceremonies that 
draw out the meaning of the simple sacra¬ 
mental net. The Protestant reformei’s 
abandoned all of these, but the Church of 
England retained the signing of the head 
of the infant with a sign of the cross 
(though consecrated oil was no longer used 
for the purpose). The custom of bestow¬ 
ing a Christian name at B. naturallj" 
derived from tho similar Jewish practice 
at circumcision (cf. Lulec i. 5U-63; il. 21). 
Another name for B. in England is christ¬ 
ening, the meaning of which is obvious. 

Baptist World Alliance, formed in 1905 
on tho occasion of tho first Baptist World 
Congress in London. Its object is to 
‘manifest the essential oneness in the 
Lord Jesus Christ and to promote the 
spirit of fellowship among the Baptist 
order and faith throughout tho world.’ 
The alliance has since organised sev. 
international conprresses in the Old and 
New Worlds, tho latest being that held in 
London in 1955. In its Directory the 
alliance claims churches in 90 countries, 
with a total communicant membership of 
nearly 21,000,000 (1955). 

Baptist Youth Fellowship, national 
organisation of all tiie young people 
between the ages of 12 and 24 in churches 
of the Amor. Baptist Convention, totalling 
400.000 in 1956. It was founded in 1941 
as the successor to the Baptist Young 
People’s Union of America, with H.Q. at 
1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Penn¬ 
sylvania, 

Baptiste, Jean Baptiste Monnoyer (or 
Monoyer), see Monnoyer. 

Baptiste, John Caspar (7-1691), Flem. 
painter, 6. Antwerp; a pupil of Bossch- 
aert. He came to England during the 
Civil war, and served in Lambert’s army; 
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but, after tbo Beatoration, returned to hia 
original profeaaion^ and was mnoh em> 
ployed by Sir Peter Lely in painting his 
draperies and backgrounds. He worked 
occasionally also for Kneller and Riley. 
He made designs for tapestries which 
reveal skill in drawing. There is a 
portrait of Charles II hi St Bartholo¬ 
mew’s Hospital by this artist. 
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TllK BAPTISTERY OF PISA 


Baptistery, building in which Christians 
pei’formed the ceremony of baptism. The 
most celebrated existing B.s arc those of 
Home, Florence, and Pisa; the most anct 
Is the B. of S. Giovanni in Fonte, near the 
church of Ht John Lateran at Rome, com¬ 
monly said to have been erected by Con¬ 
stantine the Great. The plan of this 
building is an octagon, with a small 
portico at the entrance; the interior is 
decorated with 8 porphyry columns, the 
finest of the kind in Home. The diameter 
of this structure is about 75 ft. The B. of 
Florence, which is octangular, wdth a 
diameter of about 100 ft, stands opposite 
the prin. entrance of the cathedral. The 
3 bronze doors are celebrated for their bas- 
reliefs, and for the marble and bronze 
figures above them. The B. of Pisa, 
erected between the years 1152 and 1160 
by Diotisalvi, is a singular design. The 
plan is circular, with a diameter of 116 ft; 
the building is raised on 3 steps, and sur¬ 
mounted with a dome in the shape of a 
pear. 

In modem Anglican churches, a bay or 
comer near the W. end is often reserved 
for purposes of infant baptism. In 
modem Baptist churches, a sunk tank is 


rovided for total immersion, with steps 
escending to it. 

Baptists, Christian denomination who 
differ from others in regard to the views 
which they hold concerning baptism. 
The distinctive view of the bTIs that only 
believers should be baptised, and their 
method of baptism is by immersion. 
The modern B. generally reject any con¬ 
nection with the Anabaptists. They base 
their doctrines upon the teachings of the 
Apostles, and some maintain that through¬ 
out the corruption of the Christian Church 
during the medieval period their doctrines 
were maintained by the Cathari and the 
Albigenses. The beginning of the modern 
Baptist Church, however, is traced to the 
work of John Smyth In the reign of 
James I. John Smyth was originally 
an ordained minister of the Eng. Church 
who broke away from that Church and 
fled to Holland. Here he fell under Men- 
nonite teaching, and after severing his 
connection with the independents, whom 
he had joined, he issued a confession of 
faith for the first Eng. Baptist Church * of 
Eng. people remaining in Amsterdam in 
Holland.’ This declaration of faith laid 
down the 2 main doctrines of the Baptist 
Church, ‘to receive all their members by- 
baptism upon the confession of their faith 
and sins,* and that ‘baptism in no wise 
appertalneth to infants.* Smyth d. in 
Holland, but his chief follower came to 
England in 1612, the year of Smyth’s 
death, and estab. his church in Newgate. 
This was the origin of the ‘General* Bap¬ 
tist denomination in Great Britain. The 
General Baptist denomination repudiated 
Calvinistic doctrines, holding to the views 
of the Arminians, and maintaining the 
doctrine of universal redemption. The 
beginniug of the Particular Baptist Church 
in England may be traced to the Jacob 
church in Southwark, and its foundation 
may be approximately dated as taking 
place in the year 16.33. Of this Jacob 
church the famous Praise-God Barbon 
was a member. The Particular Baptist 
Church was the direct ofi^hoot of the 
Independents, and was therefore Calvin- 
istic in doctrine. Both sections of the 
Baptist Church suHered persecution 
during the reign of Charles II, but the 
passing of the Toleration Act of 1689 gave 
liberty of worship and freedom from perse¬ 
cution to the B., together with other dis¬ 
senters. The B. continued in this divided 
state for some very considerable time— 
the Arminian section, who held the doc¬ 
trine of a general redemption, being Icnown 
as the General B., and the Calvinistic 
section, who held the doctrine of a par¬ 
ticular redemption, being known as the 
Particular B. A schism took place 
towards the end of the 18th cent, in the 
ranks of the General B., and a General B. 
New Connection was formed, the old con¬ 
nection becoming Unitarian. The names 
General and Particular B. gave rise to the 
impression that the C^ner^ B. were those 
who admitted to their communion mem¬ 
bers who professed faith in Christ but did 
not agree with their views on baptism, and 
Particular B. those who clung j^ously to 
their own doctrines and refused admission. 
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This idea, however, is entirely wrong:, the 
names applied respectively to convey that 
idea being ‘open B.’ and ‘strict B.* In 
1891 the 2 sections of the B. were united 
into one body, known as the Baptist 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland. This 
union was due principally to the efforts 
of the Rev. John Clifford (q.v.). The 
method of Church gov. is oongi*egational, 
the officers of the Church being the pastor, 
the deacons, and evangelists. Each 
church is self-governing, and is subject to 
no external pressure. The B. have a fine 
missionary tradition, going back to Wm 
Carey, and a number of colleges for the 
training of young men for the ministry. 
At the present day the B. have members In 
every part of the world. In the U.S.A. 
the first Baptist church was estab. at 
Providence, Narragansett Bay, by Roger 
Williams, in 1639. Another church was 
founded at Aquidnek, Rhode Is., 1641, 
and one at Newport, 1644. The Provi¬ 
dence church did not flourish, but the 
Newport cliurch increased its influence, 
and a branch was formed at Kehoboth, 
Massachusetts, 1649. The B. suffered 
persecution, but this only resulted in 
spreading the churches, and further 
branches were formed. The need of 
organisation was felt, and in 1707 the 
Philadelphia Association 'was formed ‘to 
consult about such things tis are wanting 
in the churches, and to sot them in order." 
At Charleston the Charleston Association 
was formed in 17.'ll. A Baptist coUego 
was founded in 1764 (known since 1804 as 


Brown Unlv.). By 1812 there were 
173,972 members of Baptist churches in 
the U.S.A. B. are numerically strongest 
in the U.S.A. In the Brit. Isles there 
were (1954) 3800 chapels, and their mem¬ 
bers numbered 326,000. In U.S.A. the 
number of adherents is 18,000,000. 
Baptist churches were formed in the old 
Russian Empire about the middle of the 
last cent., but suffered repression under 
the tsardom in the interests of the 
Orthodox Church. In the U.S.S.R. there 
are 512,000 Baptist Church members. 
A Baptist World Alliance was formed in 
London in 1905. Its H.Q. are now in 
Washington, D.C. The total commimi- 
cant membership was stated in 1955 to be: 
Europe, 1,106,000; Asia, 642,000; Aus¬ 
tralasia, 45,000; Africa, 222,000; CentraJ 
America and W. Indies, 98,000; S. 
America, 132,000; N. America, 18,500,000; 
making a total world figure of nearly 
21,000,000. Sev. Baptist Unions and 
Conventions are in membership with the 
World Council of Churches. See H. C. 
Vedder, A Short Hieiory of the Baptists, 
London and Philadelphia (revised ed.), 
1897; W. T. Whitley, Baptist Biblio¬ 
graphy, 1916, and A History of British 
Baptists, 1923; J. H. Rushbrooke, The 
Baptist Movement in the Continent of 
Europe (revised ed.), 1923; A. C. Under¬ 
wood, A History of the English Baptists, 
1948; K. A. Payne, TJte Fellowship of 
Selievers (revised ed.), 1952; F. T. Lord, 
Baptist World Fellowship, 1955; also 27tc 
Baptist Handbook, annually. 
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